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A CYCLOPEDIA OE EDUCATION 


GAILHARD, JOHN. — Writer of the Com- 
flcat Gcnlleman, 1(j 78« This treatise is divided 
into two purls, the first containing directions 
for the education of youth, in their brooding at 
home, and the second concerns itself with their 
breeding in traveling ubroad. Gait hard seems 
to have spent a number of years as tutor abroad 
to “ several of the nobility and gentry” In 
the first part, he treats of breeding children at 
homo, and recommends a wide curriculum sim¬ 
ilar to that of Milton. Throughout the stress 
is laid upon the bearing and breeding and char¬ 
acter which should be shown by the nobleman 
and the beat means of inducing it. 

In the? next part, Gailhard points out the 
qualifications,, duties, and value of the trav¬ 
eling tutor, and his treatise is probably the 
most complete on the subject, before trav¬ 
eling, the pupil should learn something of the 
language of the country to which he goes, lie 
ahouldj too, know well his own country and 
its mam characteristics before traveling. The 
pupil, following the excellent custom noted by 
Bacon, is to “ take pains in writing in his 
Diary Hook ” all he sees. Religious devotions 
and reading of the Bible must not be neglected. 
Physical exercises and music must also receive 
attention. If he comes to a convenient place, 
ho should learn the general principles of physic, 
my at Padua or Montpellier, and Civil Law. 
say at Angers or Orleans. Drawing should 
also be learned. Gailhard suggests three years 
as the time for the Grand Tour, of which half 
should l)o spent in France. On the whole, Ciflil- 
hard's book gives great insight into the tone 
and standards of the young gentleman of tho 
times and the current English views of foreign 
nations. F. W. 

See Gentry and Nquleb, Education of. 

GALE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1780- 
180IH- — A pioneer in the movement for man¬ 
ual training in the United Stales, was grad¬ 
uated from Union College in ISM ami from tho 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1818, lie 
was for several years engaged in the work of 
the ministry; but, failing in health, lie retired 
to a farm at Whitesboro, N.Y., where ho gave 
a class of boys free board and tuition for a few 
hours of work each day on tho farm. Out of 
the experiment grew tho Oneida Manual Labor 
Institute of which he was principal for seven 
years (1827-1834). Courses were given in ap¬ 
plied agriculture and woodwork. He was one 
yol. hi — B 


of the founders of Knox College at Galesburg, 
Ill,, and for a few years a professor there. 

W. S. ML 

See Industrial Education; Manual Train¬ 
ing Schools, 

GALE COLLEGE, GALESBURG, WIS,- 
Seo Lutileiun Educational System in the 
U. a 

GALEN, CLAUDIUS (131-c. 201), — Greek 
physician and writer on medical subjects. lie 
was born at Pergamon in the reign of Hadrian, 
Galen studied medicine at Pergamon, Smyrna, 
and Alexandria. On completing his studies he 
returned to his native city where he was ap¬ 
pointed physician to the athletes in the gym¬ 
nasia. He spent a few years at Rome, where Ills 
ability attracted attention. In 109 he was sum¬ 
moned to attend the Emperors Marcus Aure¬ 
lius and L, Vorus in the campaign on tho north¬ 
eastern frontier, Ho returned to Rome, where 
lie became for a time physician to Aurelius and 
Com mo cl us. The exact date of his death is not 
known, but Galen certainly lived in tho reign 
.of Septimus Severus. 

Galen was a prolific writer and is credited 
with some 500 works. Of the extant works 
about 118 are considered to be genuine. Al¬ 
though known mainly by bis medical works, he 
wrote many treatises on philosophy and literary 
criticism. Among his writings are commen¬ 
taries on the dogmas of Plato and on the 
Timms, His interest in the works of Hip¬ 
pocrates is shown by the commentaries. Ho 
also wrote on the Ancient Comedy, on Atti¬ 
cisms, and on style. But his fame rests on his 
works in the field of" medicine, He touched on 
every aspect of the subject, including anatomy 
and physiology, dietetics and hygiene, pathol¬ 
ogy, diagnosis, pharmacy, and materia mcdica, 
therapeutics, and surgery, He treats of tho 
anatomical phase most successfully, although 
it is not thought that he had any opportuni¬ 
ties for dissecting human bodies. Ho himself 
recommended tho dissection of animals, and 
especially monkeys, as being moat like the 
hu man being. He is reputed to have performed 
pome remarkable surgical operations. In the 
field of pharmacy and materia medica he seems 
to have had more faith in amulets than in medi- 
cinej although he was famous for certain pre¬ 
scriptions, Galen was the first and greatest 
authority on the pulse. 

1 
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Galen’s works held the place in the study of 
medicine in the medieval universities which 
Aristotle held in philosophy. Ilia authority 
was not questioned until the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, In 1559 a Dr. Goyner was admitted to 
the College of Physicians of England only on re¬ 
canting his attacks on the infallibility of Galen. 
But from tho tinio of Galon all sects (c.g. Dog¬ 
matics, Empirics, Eclectics, Pneumatics, and 
Episynthetics) were united under the one great 
source of medical lore. His works were for a 
long time read in Latin or Arabic translations, 
The first edition of tho Greek text was pub¬ 
lished by the Aldine press in 1525. 
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GALILEI, GALILEO (1504-1642). — Tho 
famous astrcmomor i was < born at Pisa, Ilis 
father, who was skilled in music and mathe¬ 
matics, intended the son for trade, but waa pre¬ 
vailed upon to send him to tho University of 
Pisa to study medicine. Galileo was of such 
an argumentative disposition that ho won for 
himself the nickname of n the wrangler,* But 
his bent was not for medicine. In 1582 ho made 
his first scientific discovery of the principle of 
oscillation of a pendulum and invented an in¬ 
strument which was useful to doctors in testing 
the beat of the pulse. Through poverty ho was 
compelled to leave the University without a de¬ 
gree in 1585. In 1586 he wrote an essay, not 
published until the last century, on tho hydro¬ 
static balance, an instrument which he had 
invented to measure the specific gravity of solids. 
In 1589 he became professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in the University of Pisa. At 
this, period began his long aeries of experiments 
which mark the beginning of modern methods 
in scientific study. In place of deductions and 
reliance on the authority of Aristotle ho made 
actual experiments as preoiso as they could bo 
in his time, He devoted ins attention to a 
study of falling bodies, and concluded, contrary 
to tho opinion of tho day, that the time taken 
by falling bodies depended not on their weight, 
but on the resistance of the air. Although tho 
appointment at Pisa was for three years, ho 
left before his time expired, owing to tho attacks 
of hia opponents. In 1592, he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Padua, originally 
for a period of six years, later gradually ex¬ 
tended to eighteen years, and then for life. 
Here attracted large audiences to his lec¬ 


tures, and do voted his attention to mechanics 
ruid the invention of scientific instruments. 
His first discovery of importance in astronomy 
was made in 1001 when lie noticed the appear¬ 
ance of a star in the constellation Kerpontarius 
which wag more distant than the planets. 
From this period on Galileo's reputation was 
spread over Europe by his telescopic observa¬ 
tions. and his improvements on the telescope. 
His discoveries ho published in 1010 in Sitkreus 
Nuncius (Sidereal Messenger). Here ho showed 
that tho markings on the moon were caused by 
mountains and their shadows, that the moon 
was much like the earth, and that celes¬ 
tial phenomena were similar to those on 
the earth. The Pleiades find the Milky Way 
lie proved to consist of numerous Htara invis¬ 
ible to the naked eye. In the same year ho 
discovered the Satellites of Jupiter, Feeling 
the need of more time for his researches amt 
Writing, he returned to Pisa, where he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of mathematics ami first 
philosopher and mathematician to tho Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, a well-salaried post with few 
duties attached. Among bin other discoveries 
were tho sun HpoU and the fact that Venus 
derived light from another body in tho same 
way as the mooii. 

Thoro wero not wanting tlioso who seized an 
opportunity of assailing Galileo for hia over¬ 
throw of the belief in tho celestial bodies as 
perfect and uivclunvgcnhlo. lie wns drawn Into 
a disputo on the question of tho validity of 
reasoning and observation on tho one hand, and 
scriptural and ecclesiastical authority on the 
other. Ills attitude is illustrated by the lot- 
lowing quotation from his writings, 14 Mellmiks, 
that in tho discussion of natural problems wc 
ought not to begin at the authority of places 
of scripture; but at sensible experiments and 
necessary demonstrations.” In 1015 he was 
denounced to the Inquisition which appointed 
a body of theologians to examine the Oopernican 
dootrmes; as a result Galileo was ndmonished 
by order of the Pope to abandon his opinions. 
For tho next few years Galileo remained in 
Rome, where he had powerful friends. In 1023 
he wrote II Saggiatore (The Assay cr) t the final 
contribution to a controversy on which he had 
entered with a Jesuit in HHK. The book again 
brought him into favor with the Pope, to 
whom it was dedicated. In 1032, after con¬ 
siderable difficulties with the censors at Romo 
and Florence, ho published a Dialogue on tho 
Two Chief Systems of Ihc World, the 1*1 ok mate 
and Copernican , which was a powerful argu¬ 
ment in support of tho (kmornicau theory «et 
out in a thinly veiled disguise. A fooling that 
the book treated disparagingly of the Pope 
caused the Inquisition to stop the sale of the 
book and to compel Galileo to appear for trial. 
Ho was treated kindly during tho trial, but was 
condemned to prison. Through the influence 
of his friends he was allowed to remain in con¬ 
finement in a country houso near Florence. He 
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continued his investigations, which, however, 
were cut short by blindness in 1030. The chief 
work of thin period was Mathematical Discourses 
ami Demonstrations concerning Two New Set-* 
C7icex , relating to Mechanics and to Local Motion, 
written in the form of a dialogue and dealing 
with statics, falling bodies, and projectiles. In 
1012 Galileo died and was buried in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Santa Croce. Galileo ranks with Bacon 
as one of the founders of modern experimental 
science. In astronomy he will always have a 
permanent place, for many of Ins discoveries, 
despite the lack of exact iiwtrunHmta, were 
remarkable for their precision. In dynamics 
lie creuted an entirely new science which served 
as a basis on which future scientists were to 
build. 
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GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (1758-1828).— 
The founder of phrenology (?.».), born at Ticfon- 
hriiun in Baden, the m>n of an Italian merchant 
named Gallo, lie received his early education at 
the hands of his uncle, a Catholic priest; later 
studied at Baden, at Brucluml, at Strassburj', 
where ho distinguished himself by research in 
natural history, and at Vienna, where he took 
Ins doctoral degree and commenced the prac¬ 
tice of medicine. In 171)0 ho began to promul¬ 
gate his theory in lectures, which wore continued 
until 1802, when they wero forbidden by the 
Austrian government as inimical to religion. 
In 1800 he left Vienna, in company with hia 
pupil Spinzhcim, and in 1807 established him¬ 
self at Paris. In the intervening two years ho 
lectured in the principal cities of northern and 
central Europe, and in 1823 delivered a few 
lectures in London. He continued lecturing 
at Paris until a few months before his death, 
which occurred at Mont rouge. 

The observations on which Gall based phren¬ 
ology began during his boyhood, with the notic¬ 
ing of an apparent relation between the size of 
the eye and the rotontivonesB of memory. At 
Btrassburg and Vienna Gall was indefatigable 
in the examination of the heads of persons who 
exhibited striking mental peculiarities, model¬ 
ing many of thorn in plaster ami wax; and 
extended his study to the lower animals. IIo 
was prnclieally the first to recognize the main 
features of the rvors anatomy nf the brain, and 
the function of the libers and of the cortex. 
The importance of his work is indicated by one 
of the inscriptions on a medal struck in his 
honor in Berlin: 11 Irouva Vimlrumentc de 
V&me, Gall’s most important publications 


were the Rccherches sur le syslhnc nerveux en 
gdntiral el snr cclui du ccrvcan en ymrticulicr, 
written in collaboration with Spurzhoim (<?.y.), 
and published in 1800; and the Anatomic cl 
yhyainlngie du syslhnc ticnutig, which appeared 
m four volumes in 1810 -1810. The latter work 
was commenced with Spurzhoim, but finished 
alone, the two having quarreled and separated. 
An abridged edition was published by Gall in 
1822, and an English translation appeared in 
Boston in 1835. K. D. 
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GALLAUDET, THOMAS HOPKINS (1787- 
1851).—The founder of the first American 
school for the deaf, born in Philadelphia the 
10th of December, 1787. He received his edu¬ 
cation at the Hartford Grammar School, Yale 
College (graduating in 1805), and Andover 
Theological Seminary. Becoming interested 
iu the deaf, and recognizing their need of edu¬ 
cation, he went to England to study the meth¬ 
ods or lip-reading and articulation in use in 
that country. The selfishness of the proprie¬ 
tors of the British schools mado it impossible for 
him to study XM methods there used, and he 
went to Paris, where he was cordially received 
by the Abb<5 Sicard Op.), who placed all the 
facilities of the French institution at his dis¬ 
posal. The manual or sign method was em¬ 
ployed in the Paris school, and this was the 
method that Gnllaudet brought to America. 
With the assistance of Laurent Clerc, who had 
been associated with the Abbd Sicard, Gnllaudet 
organized tho American Asylum for Deaf- 
mutes at Hartford, in 1810, niul continued at its 
head until 1830. As this was the first school 
for the deaf in tho United States, practically 
all the instructors in deaf schools in the coun¬ 
try for a half century were trained at Hart¬ 
ford, and tho manual or sign alphabet became 
the dominant method of instruction. During 
1832 and 1833 Gnllaudet was professor of the 
philosophy of education in Now York Univer¬ 
sity. This was the first professorship of edu¬ 
cation in tho United States. (Sec Education, 
Academic Study of.) He was also active in 
the movement which established tho first nor¬ 
mal schools in America. Besides his writings 
on tho education of the deaf, ho published a 
number of essays on the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion and several text-books, including the popu¬ 
lar Afothcr } a Primer and the Child's Picture Defin¬ 
ing and Redding Hook. Itis Plan of a Seminary 
for the Education of Instructors of Youth (Boston, 
1825) gave rise to tho normal school idea in 
America. Ho died .at Hartford the 9th of 
September, 1851. W. S. M. 

See Deaf, Education of the. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — A coeducational institution for tho 
higher education of tho deaf, foundod in 1S04 
ns the National Denf-Muto College. The pres¬ 
ent name was adopted at the request of the 
alumni in 1894 in honor of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet (tf.u.). The course given by the 
college extends over five years, including one 
year of preparatory work. A general course 
in the essentials of a liberal education is given 
lending to the degrees of B.A. andB.S, A 
normal comae is maintained for training hear¬ 
ing persons who are already graduates of col¬ 
leges and wish to become teachers of the deaf. 
There arc fourteen members on tho faculty. 


GALLOWAY, SAMUEL (1811-1872). — A 
pioneer of the common school movement in 
Ohio; was graduated at Miami University in 
1833. Ho was teacher and principal of schools 
in Ohio, state superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion (1844-1851), and professor Miami Uni¬ 
versity. lie was one of tho organizers and tho 
first president of tho Ohio Slate Teachers' 
Association. W* S* M, 


GALLOWAY COLLEGE. SEARCY, ARK. — 
An Institution for tho education of women 
under the auspices of tho Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, established in 1890. Prepara¬ 
tory » collcgjate, and musio courses aro offered. 
Twelve units are required for entrance to tho 
college course which leads to the A.IS. degree. 
There aro nineteen teachers on the faculty. 


GALTON, FRANCIS (1822-1911). — A cele¬ 
brated English scientific investigator, born in 
Birmingham, England, in 1822, of a distin¬ 
guished family. His paternal grandfather, a 
Quaker and a business man of ability, was 
interested in the study of birds and in statis¬ 
tics. A cousin, Sir Douglas Gnlton, was an 
eminent engineer. This mathematical inherit¬ 
ance was supplemented on the mother's side 
by genius in the study of nature. Gallon's 
maternal grandfather was Erasmus Darwin, 
hardly less remarkable a naturalist than his 
illustrious grandson, Charles Darwin, Gnlton 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
took the degree of B.A. in 1844, lie began 
his career as an explorer of tho upper Nilo, 
and later of Damaraland in South west’Africa, 
In tho latter region ho discovered tho Ovampo 
race, an agricultural people, As an explorer 
he not only added materially to anthropology, 
etc., but also to the methods by which expedi¬ 
tions can most successfully be carried on. His 
results were published in the Royal Geographi¬ 


cal Society’s Journal fur J852, and in his books, 
Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa i and Art of Travel or Shifts and Con - 
triuanccs in Wild Countries. 

The second phase of Gallon'*? activity con¬ 
cerns meteorology. He invented the graphic 
method of indicating weather conditions, which 
is to-day used in connection with weather 
forecasts. It appears in Ids Melcorogrnvhica . 
or Methods of Mapping the Weather x pul din lied 
in 1803. Ho also developed tho theory of 
autbeycioucs especially valuable, in such prog¬ 
nostications. In addition he invented many 
instruments useful in moteomlogic observa¬ 
tions, The phenomena of meteorology are ho 
complicated that predictions can bo made 
only in terms of probability ami on the basis 
of extensive statistical data. These methods, 
Gallon conceived, should be applied to biology, 
anthropology, and psychology, for hero, too, 
tho conditions are exceedingly complicated, 
and statistical methods and probabilities are 
an appropriate foundation and form of expres¬ 
sion for predictions. Ilia work in these Helds 
constitutes the third phase of Gallon's activity. 
He began with the windy of heredity, anti in 
1800 published his Hereditary (knius l m which 
ho demonBlrated the inheritance of genius, A 
child whose ancestors are talented is shown to 
have a much greater chance of being well en¬ 
dowed than one not possessing such an heredity. 
He continued his studies of eminent men in 
hiu English Men of tfeitmcc, published in 1874. 
Later he took up the investigation of the nature 
of inontal powers, and to get material, devised 
the method of the questionnaire, lie used this 
method especially in the study of mental 
imagery, in which his researches, published in 
1883 in Inquiries into Human Faculty, aro 
classic. The method of the guesUommtVe also 
gave him Ins data in regard to family faculties, 
by which ho was enabled to make a careful 
quantitative study of the types and amount of 
inheritance. In these studies, published in 
1880 in Natural Inheritance , he developed an 
ingenious method of using tho probable chanco 
distribution of variable factors ns a basis for 
estimating tho likelihood of the presence of 
any chanco tendency disturbing such a distri¬ 
bution, Ho also laid tho foundation for his 
Law of Ancestral Inheritance (see IIpuepity), 
which ho stated in a paper presented before 
the Royal Society. In connection with these 
anthropological and psychological researches 
ho invented composite photography, as a 
moans of bringing out tin; typical facial char¬ 
acteristics of a group, lie nine discovered tho 
unique character or the arrangement of the 
lines on the fmgeva of any individual, and his 
works on Finger Prints and an Index of Finger 
Prints formed the basis of the Uerlillon system 
of identifying criminals. Tho latest work of 
Gnlton concerns eugenics (q.v.), by which ho 
meant the science of controlling mating in the 
interest of tho preservation and improvement 
4 
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of the type. This practical application of his 
studies in heredity lias mi immediate relation 
to education, since it is upon this agency Dial 
the principles of eugenics must in the main 
depend in order to reach the individual and 
affect practice. It is likely, however, that the 
greatest service rendered Uy Gallon to educa¬ 
tion consists in the statistical methods by 
which quantitative aceuracy can he introduced 
into the complicated phenomena of mental cul¬ 
ture. Only thus can educational theory and 
practice he given the convincing character of 
science. Gallon died on Jan. 17, 11111. 

K N. II. 

See Enuo u of Ohsbuvation; Gkniub; 
CiiiAcmc Otmvuj IIbhedity. 
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GAMALIEL. — Grandson of Ifillcl, nitd tho 
founder and head of the liberal school which 
boro that name, was one of the most distin¬ 
guished of Jewish scholars and educators. In 
fluoh high respect was he held that at his death, 
according to the Minium, 11 reverence for the 
law ceased and purity mid abstinence died 
away,” such was their sense of loss in the 
deatli of their greatest bulwark of learning 
and morality. Under his iiiflutmcp instruction 
in tho Jewish law was more fully imbued with 
the spirit of practical life limn in later times, 
llo was an enthusiastic student of Greek litera¬ 
ture, which was held in abhorrence by the rabbis 
and forbidden to the young. Ilis influence 
appears in the training of St. Paul, who prided 
himself upon having sat at the feet of this 
greatest of Jewish teachers. His enlighten¬ 
ment and toleration arc apparent in his verdict 
as President of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem in 
the trial of St, Peter and other Apostles (Acts 
v, 33—12). The tradition that Gamaliel be¬ 
came a Christian and was baptized by St. Paul 
is inconsistent with tho honors uflonvardH 
heaped upon him by the Jews. W. R. 

See Jewish Education, 
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Fuankki., 7*. Ifodtotticn. (Leipzig, I860.) 

GAMES. — A game is a form of play in 
which tho players adhere more or less strictly 
to certain traditions, regulations, or rules, 
written or unwritten. Games are a Inter devel¬ 
opment of play Uy.u.). Phylogcnetically and 
ontogenctically informal play precedes formal 
play or games. 


Origin. —The origin of most existing games 
is obscure. Pal ken or has traced some to cer¬ 
tain rites of divination, and Cidin also assorts 
that games were derived from serious religious 
ceremonies. Even as late as the Olympic 
games of Greece and the Ludi Apollinnros at 
Home nthletie games had a religious signifi¬ 
cance. Nearly all our existing games arc modi¬ 
fied forms of games of great antiquity. Gulin 
aays, ” It is safe to say that no new game has 
been invented during the historic period, and 
that all wo regard as new arc only modifications 
of games played before the building of tho 
Egyptian pyramids.” " Among the pictures 
of ancient Egyptian games on the tombs of 
Beni Ilnssan ” (30(K)-2f,00 n.c.), says E. B, 
Taylor, ” one shows a player with head down 
bo that he cannot sec what the others arc doing 
with their clenched fists above his back. 
This game is played by boys to-day. It is the 
American game sometimes called “ Bid,” the 
English game of ” Hot Cockles,” the French 
game of “ Mnin-Chaude,” and tho Greek 
‘ Kollnbmmos.” Taylor calls attention to 
Luke 22: 04: ” And they blindfolded him and 
asked him saying, Prophesy: who is ho that 
struck thee? ” Among the games of the Am¬ 
erican Indiana arc found tho prototypes of 
dice, cards, chess, golf, shinney, baseball, and 
racket. 

Games, like informal play, doubtless grew 
out of experience. Among the first ^nmes of 
children are games of chasing, throwing, and 
striking. Those suggest the hunting and 
fighting experiences of the race. A. B. Comma 
in her notable study of the games of children 
lma classified games according to the experi¬ 
ence represented, as contest games, marriage 
games, funeral games, harvest games, divina¬ 
tion games, etc. Many folk dances especially 
suggest experience. Among tiro Indians, 
dances represent scenes of the hunt or the war¬ 
path. Among civilized people, t many folk 
dances represent industrial experiences, as in 
tho harvest and weaving dances. 

Practical Uses of Games.— The uses of 
games may bo divided as follows: 


A. Fundamental 

(1) For conserva¬ 

tion 

(2) For develop¬ 

ment 

(3) For education 
fa) Physical 
(fo) Mental 

(c) Moral 

(d) Social 


B, Incidental 

(1) Recreational 

(2) Substitutional 

S Prophylactic 
Cathartic 
(6) Corrective 
(0) Vicarious 


Gonmmlion. — It la the office of games to 
conserve certain essential characteristics, cer¬ 
tain fundamental interests and powers. It is 
a principle in evolution tlmt when an organ 
develops from a lower to a higher form there is 
a tendency toward a loss of some excellence 
5 
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formerly possessed, In any period of rapid 
evolution there is always a danger that the pass¬ 
ing of the old may bo too rapid or too complete, 
that tho foundation may be sacrificed to the 
superstructure, that the < fundamental may bo 
depicted in tho acquisition of the accessory. 
It is of great importance in the evolution of a 
specica that right proportions be maintained 
between that which was the ohl and that winch 
is the now. This danger that js present in the 
development of a species ia increased in tho 
caao of the recapitulatory process m the in¬ 
dividual, a fact of tremendous importance m 
education, . . 

Now James has shown that many essential 
hereditary characteristics aro conserved by 
means of instincts. That is, what is really 
inherited in such cases is only a potentiality 
or tendency, and tho survival of the character¬ 
istic, nr power, depends upon habits formed 
through instinctive reaction to tho environ¬ 
ment. But many instincts ripen at a certain 
age, and then weaken or disappear. If a habit 
has been formed meantime, well and good’, u 
not, it is likely never to be formed. 

It is well understood that there is ft progres¬ 
sion of games in childhood and youth corre¬ 
sponding to the progression of interests and 
powers through tho various periods of growth 
and development. These various games call 
out, exercise, and develop certain fundamental 
physical, mental, moral, and social traits of 
peculiar interest at tho sovcral periods. If 
no adequate opportunity bo provided for tho 
kind of play necessary to call out, exercise, ami 
develop theso traits at tho time of keenest 
natural interest in them, theso interests tend 
to fade away, ns is the case of the instincts 
mentioned by James, and the most favorable 
opportunity for forming habits of reaction in 
accord with these is lost. ,f If," says James, 
“ a boy grows up alone at tho ago of games and 
sports, and learns neither to play bail, uor row, 
nor sail, nor ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor shoot, 
probably he will be eedeutary to the end of his 
days; and, though the best of opportunities 
be afforded huu for leaning these things later, 
it is a hundred to one but ho will pass them by 
and shrink back from the effort of taking those 
necessary first steps, the prospect of which at 
an earlier stage would have filled him with 
eager delight/' So, on the moral side, if a boy 
grows up alone and docs not learn to play 
games which call for groat nativity, competi¬ 
tion, courage, fortitude, perseverance fairness, 
generosity, loyalty, corporation, sacrifice, ho 
loses the most favorable opportunity for the 
development of these traits in him. While 
it is possible to conceive that work might at a 
favorable time provide opportunity for tho 
exorcise of these traits, yet work, in so far as it 
departs from play, in the psychological sense, 
must in tho nature of the case by so much be 
educationally less effective. 

Development. — Tho normal development of 


an organ depends upon three fan to mi (1) 
natural impulse to growth, or heredity; (2) 
nutrition; (tf) cxcmac. According to Tyler, 
there Noem to he three singes of development. 
<l) A period of growth in which there {» liltio 
or no exercise of the organ. (2) A period in 
which growth continue* and modification of 
internal structure, under Hie stimulus of exor¬ 
cise, begins, (il) A period after .growth in size 
and weight has been attained, in which exercise 
and structural change continue, as the organ 
approaches maturity. When we cm mi deb that 
the game interests nave their genesis in struc¬ 
ture which at its various at ages of develop¬ 
ment call# for exercise appropriate In its needs 
and powers, it necessarily follows that the kind 
of exercise supplied by the games must in turn 
greatly stimulate growth and development. 
Moreover, the emotional accompaniment of 
joyous participation in guinea uud the. effect 
upon the vnso-motor system^ tend to bring 
about a condition of full nutrition of the devcl- 
oping organs. This explains tho exhilaration 
which accompanies participation hi games like 
baseball and tennis, for example. In abort, 
Appropriate games provide tiro exercise which 
is suited to the present needs and powers of 
the developing organs, tho exercise which best 
stimulates growth and structural change, mid 
which nine stimulates the vasodilator system 
mid tends to bring about u condition of full 
nutrition. 

Education. Phynical. —The value of 
games in physical education is obvious. More¬ 
over, it is interesting to note that games Imvo 
been tho conservative and nut the radical cle¬ 
ment in systems of physical training. Of tho 
great systems of tho world, the (ireeifm, the me¬ 
dieval, the British, the German system of Guta 
Muths and Jahn, and the Swedish system of 
h\\\ g, the exercises of the first three were largely 
or wholly games, there was a large element of 
games in the fourth, ami there \w especially in 
America a constantly increasing clement of 
games in the Inst. It i« now very generally 
recognized that specific movements designed 
for Vbc development of particular muscles or 
groups of b muscles and performed while con¬ 
sciousness is largely absorbed in the execution 
of the movements, arc not, from tho standpoint 
of health and vitality, «n beneficial ns tho exer¬ 
cises involved in games, in which there in a far 
larger element of pleasure and little or no con¬ 
sciousness of the details of the movements exe¬ 
cuted. 

Mental-- Recent studios of the relation of 
motor ability to intelligence have emphasized 
the educational value of play activities. Alonso 
and others have shown that the phenomena of 
muscular fatigue mid mental fatigue nru iden¬ 
tical. Fatigue of tho muscles is attended by a 
loss of power of attention, and fatigue of atten¬ 
tion by loss of power of tho muncles. 

Educationally, games develop power rather 
than extend intelligence, that is, develop an 
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ability to apply wlint one known rather tlinn 
give comprehensive knowledge which may or 
may not lie applied. Educationally guinea 
excel in this, that they develop n capacity for 
instantaneous and perfectly coordinated reaction 
to situations within Iho field in which the 
education upplieH, however restricted that 
held may wiem to be. In emergencies, 
crises, in time of stress, excitement, or peril, 
within the field of notion analogous to that 
covered by games, games provide n training 
par excellence. For example, games may fur¬ 
nish no definite knowledge that would enable 
a lawyer to conduct a case Huccessfully, but 
they do provide a training which would enable 
a lawyer, under the strain of an exciting trial, 
in full possession of himself, to concentrate 
and coordinate every power to the task in 
hand. 

Moral. — The relation of games to moral 
training lms always been recognized to a cer¬ 
tain extent. However, a far greater apprecia¬ 
tion of the moral significance of games has 
come about in recent years, through the stimu¬ 
lus of a new appreciation of the meaning and 
significance of piny in general, and notably by 
such u study as Gulick's Psychological , Peda¬ 
gogical and Religious Aspects nf Group Games. 
The generally accepted theory that evolu¬ 
tionary progress has been from the fundamen¬ 
tal to the accessory and that this same order, 
in a general way, is observed in Iho normal 
development of an individual, has os apt an 
application in the field of conduct as in phys¬ 
ical or intellectual development. One readily 
recognizes that there arc certain fundamental 
virtues which are the basis of later accessory 
moral qualities. Now, the significance of 
games in moral training lies not alone in the 
opportunity for the exercise of fairness, cour¬ 
age, cooperation, etc., but especially in tho 
fact that children and youth have, at a certain 
age, an instinctive interest in just these funda¬ 
mental virtues. Just as tho developing organs 
call for physical exercise of a type appropriate 
to their needs and powers, so also the moral 
nature or organism calls for a display of certain 
types of character appropriate to the sta^c of 
development. For example, the individual 
competitive games of boys from ten to twelve 
call for such traits as courage, hardihood, 
pugnacity, fairness. The boy who displays 
these qualities is admired by his companions, 
and the boy who lacks them is not. But phys¬ 
ical courage is a prototype of moral courage, 
hardihood of fortitude, pugnacity of righteous 
wrath, fairness of justice. 

Social. — A game is socialized play. Clame3 
necessitate an appreciation of social relation¬ 
ships, and there wore no games until tho raco 
had developed a capacity for social activities, 
Since games developed common aura toly with the 
capacity of the race for social activity, there is 
in games a review of tho social development of 
mankind. 


There arc several obvious applications of the 
social influence of games, as for example:— 

1. In the development of sociability and 
sympathy. 

2. In the training and control of tho fight¬ 
ing instinct, ortho instinct of competition, as a 
basis of noble emulation on the one hand and of 
capacity for righteous conquest on the other. 

3. In the training for cooperative action. 

. 4. In providing an outlet for types of ac¬ 
tivity that might otherwise become anti-social. 

. Games might be classified according to social 
significance, in three classes;— 

1. Sociable or cooperative games, such as 
the dramatic and imitative games of children, 
folk games, dances, group singing. 

2. Competitive games, such as wrestling, 
boxing, racing. 

3. Cooperative-competitive games, such ns 
baseball, football, basketball. 

The emphasis of interest in these games is 
somewhat as follows: In sociable or coopera¬ 
tive games, to about seven (possibly, in the 
case of girls, at all periods); in competitive 
games from about seven to about twelve; in 
cooperative-competitive games, from about 
twelve on. 

Incidental uses of games. — Recreational. 
— Since games have tho uses mentioned under 
Conservation, Development, and Education, 
they arc, for children and youth at least, to bo 
regarded as having a far deeper significance 
than the merely recreational; yet the recrea¬ 
tional effect of games ns a change from study 
and sedentary pursuits and its value are ob¬ 
vious. 

Substitutional. — Games provide a useful 
substitute for what might prove harmful ac¬ 
tivities. Thoy^ also divert from undesirable 
states of consciousness, as in disappointment, 
anger, morbid introspection and tho like. 
u liorso play," orgies, outbreaks, might often 
be divorted through the legitimate channel of 
games. 

Prophylactic, — Games often prevent anti¬ 
social activities and tho acquisition of anti¬ 
social habits. Boys are arrested for mis¬ 
demeanors in throwing, stoning windows, 
snowballing pedestrians, provoking persons, 
oven policemen, to chase them, eto, Ball 
games and running games provide tho same 
activity and excitement in a legitimate form.. 

Cathartic. — Aristotle thought that certain 
primitive instincts could be purged away by 
harmless moans, as by the drama, and in this 
way harmful and anti-social expression of tho 
impulse be prevented. Strictly, games should 
not bo regarded ns cathartic so much as direc¬ 
tive. Games serve not so much by purging 
away as by training and directing the* primi¬ 
tive instincts. For example, boxing under 
right conditions diminishes fighting, not, how¬ 
ever, by purging away the fighting instinct, 
but by directing and controlling it, making it a 
basis for a higher expression in games and in 
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the ntfnir.s of life. All annul, moral, and civil 
load era, reformers, and nmrtyr.s Imye possess'd 
in a hi^h decree thin primitive instinct Iniincd 
to a higher and nobler expression. 

Cnmrlirc. -— Games supply exercises heat 
adapted to develop in a iiormat ehihl perfect 
physical form and proportion. This is oh- 
viouslv so inasmuch us they involve the types 
of activity which shaped tin* Imdy iu the pro¬ 
cess of evolution. When the Imdy of a child 
has become Ul-fonued through some* eause or 
other, Raines, wisely elmnen, limy supply a most 
vnluuldc corrective. 

VimrwttH. — The value of a game is not 
alone to the players, (lames benelil those 
who only aland and wait. The ayinpalhetie 
participation of little children In the game 
they are watching is evident to Iho observer. 


AOEB 



Heightened color, deepened breathing, acceler¬ 
ated heartbeat, joyous emotion, muscular 
movements, are all present. The recreational 
value of professional baseball to the spectators 
h due not nUmc to n shifting of attention from 
ordinary channels to the game but also to a 
genuine participation, to a degree, in all the 
emotions and movements of the players them¬ 
selves. 

Practical Application. — Games serve a fun¬ 
damental need in education* physically, men¬ 
ially, morally, and socially and should be re¬ 
garded as essential to a school curriculum. 
For that portion of a community not in educa¬ 
tional institutions, adequate play facilities arc 
ns truly necessary for social order ami civic 
progress as our lecture halls, reading rooms, 
libraries, and museums. 


Time to be given to Plays and Games. —The 
following diagram suggests the amount of time 
that might profitably he given to plays and 
games at different ages. 

Selection of Games. — Games .shouhl bo se¬ 
lected to meet the peculiar needs and oppor¬ 
tunities of the successive periods of develop¬ 
ment. Physically, they should further the 
best physhdogind growth at the period of their 
most rapid development. Mentally, they 
should provide expression for the nascent in¬ 
terests and emotions of the period. Morally, 
they should stimulate conduct in accord with 
the elemental virtues and ideals toward which 
there is an instinctive response. Socially, they 
should involve an expression of the social in¬ 
terests and the form of soeial organization 
adapted to the stage of development. 

The following chart may prove suggestive in 
relation to the choice of games. G, 15. J. 

For philosophical theory of games, see Play. 
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GAMES, PSYCHOLOGY OF.—Sco Play. 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ATLANTA, GA, — An institution for tho train¬ 
ing of ministers for the Methodist Church. 
Tho A,Vi. degree la required from candidates 
who wish to proceed to tho degree of bachelor 
of divinity. Diplomas and certificates are 
granted for shorter courses, 

GANGLION. — A group of nerve cells. Sco 
Nervous System, 
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GARDENS, SCHOOL; GARDENS FOR 
CHILDREN. — Moat gardens which arc defi¬ 
nitely planned with reference to the education 
of groups of children are under the manage¬ 
ment oi schools, and hence arc usually known 
as school gardens. In America and England 
many excellent gardens arc conducted for 
similar educational ends, but quite indepen¬ 
dently of schools. Hence the term school garden 
has come to be applied rather loosejy to any 
children's garden designed for educational pur¬ 
poses, especially for teaching about plants and 
methods of gardening by the active or labora¬ 
tory method. This latter qualification distin¬ 
guishes school gardens from botanical gardens, 
which arc usually of educational value to 
children in that they exhibit plants merely for 
observation. 

As to the definite educational aims of school 
gardens, the great majority of thoso in con¬ 
tinental Europe were originally intended for 
teaching practical gardening and agriculture us 
a phase of vocational education; and there is 
developing a similar tendency in some villages 
and rural districts of America and England. 
But the great maturity of school gardens in 
America and England and many in various 
countries of the continent of Europe are now 
being conducted as a phase of nature study 
with a general cultural rather than vocational 
aim. Probably nine out of ton of the children 
who have worked in American school gardens 
in tho past ten years lived in towns and cities 
and had little prospect of over engaging in the 
business of raising plants for market; so that 
tho gardens have obviously not developed in 
response to stimulation by tho growing agricul¬ 
tural phase of vocational education, but aro 
now conducted simply as a very practical part 
of tho larger nature study or general science 
movement which aims to present the scientific 
study of common natural objects and processes 
from the point of view of general elementary 
education. Only a relatively limited number 
of gardens^ in rural districts in America have 
been definitely modified to meet tho demands 
of agricultural education, and this chiefly for 
specially selected pupils of high school age. 

In many cities in the United States, notably 
at Cleveland, 0., children’s gardens have been 
made at tho homca of individual pupils, but 
under the guidance of a teacher who gives 
general directions at school, and occasionally 
makes a tour of inspection. On tho whole, tho 
results from home gardens have been far more 
satisfactory than from school gardens, prob¬ 
ably because of tho great personal interest 
which children take in homo gardens, and 
because the gardens have a definite infiuenoo 
m stimulating the desire to beautify home 
surroundings. School gardens are, however, 
needed for giving practical lessons before the 
pupils attempt to make gardens at home; and 
it seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
schools should maintain gardens of limited size 


for teaching purposes while encouraging the 
development of home gardening as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

Two general plans have been tried in school 
gardens: the individual-ownership system, and 
the community avalem. Under the (iral plan 
the garden in divided into plots which become 
tho property ol tho Individual pupils for a 
aotuum, fttid the uwiicra have, ulwiUitu control 
of tho produce. Under tho community system 
the produce of the garden is either used for 
lesson* in the school or is fluid and the proceeds 
devoted to the School library, a hospital, nick 
children, or Homo other altruiHths purpose. 
The first plan is the easier to administer; the 
hccoiuI gives greater results. The two plans 
have been combined in worm gardens, for ex¬ 
ample, by growing vegetables in plots controlled 
by individuals, ami flowers in community plots, 
in the working of which all pupils cooperate. 

Comcmus, Rousseau, PcMalor/d, and Froebel 
recommended the development of children's 
gardens for educational purposes. In the first 
half of tho nineteenth century the educational 
authorities of several (lermun states introduced 
gardening into rural schools, and the move¬ 
ment later extended to many city schools. 
Berlin has large grounds outside the city limits, 
and any child m«y have space for a small 
garden, Several Clennftn cities do not plane 
emphasis upon work by the pupils* but lmvo 
botanical gardens for instruction by observa¬ 
tion and for supplying nature-study materials 
to the schools. In short, the (forma n oily 
schools maintain gardens for general odium- 
tionrd rather than for vocational purposes, 
Following tho example of Oerman gardens, 
Sweden, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Franco, 
Switzerland, and Russia have given official en¬ 
couragement to school gardens within the past 
fifty yenrg. In those countries tho rural 
schools lmvo been encouraged to establish 
gardens, and in tho beginning tho aim seems 
to have been entirely vocational. The total 
number of gardens connected with schools on 
tho continent of Europe is now over 100,000. 
Switzerland requires special training in garden¬ 
ing in tho normal schools, and Since has 
subsidized clcmcntary-school gardens. For 
more than thirty years every rural school in 
Belgium has had a garden, and the training in 
pardoning is believed to have been invaluable 
in relation to the chief industry of tho country. 
The normal,schools of Franco teach agriculture 
and gardening, uud it is estimated that over 
40,000 schools lmvo gardens. It is nn upon 
question, hfnvovcr, whether a large proportion 
of these have been of much value to Urn pupils. 
Russia has encouraged gardening fur more 
than twenty years, and many schools assign 
small gardens to individual pupils. The normal 
schools teach gardening, and special courses 
lmvo been given to teachers. In Holland tho 
small children have gardens, apparently in¬ 
tended for nature study, rather than for train- 
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lng in the Imamus* nf gardening. Italy has 
within recent years shown interest in stdmnl gar¬ 
dens. Ten yearn ago there were Inna than a hun¬ 
dred gardeim in (.treat Britain, and these not 
officially rnimeelnd with the school system. 
Hiniffi H)fM gardening luw been encouraged by 
special grants in the schools. Many gardens 
have been calnblislied in connection with ele- 
tnrnlnvy day school#, nod also in evening 
school* for pupils who must work during the 
day. In the day schools the nature study aims 
seem to prevail, but Die gardens are expected 
to have a vocational influence. England has 
been often critieijsud for slow development of 
school gardens, but it should be noted that u 
widespread popular interest in home gardening 
has probaldv been a good substitute for hun¬ 
dreds of the inefficient school gardens estab¬ 
lished officially'OH the continent of Europe. 

In Canada interest in school gardens lias 
developed rapidly in the past ten years. In 
11105 there were morn tlmn a hundred gardens in 
Nova .Scotia under the directum of the super¬ 
intendent of education for the province. In 
each of the other eastern provinces five gardens 
were established in eon nee lion with the Muc- 
douuld schools in I DIM. Many other gardens 
are now an established part of the school work, 
and the schools receive, special grants from 
the education departments. There are ninny 
school gardens in the Northwest Territories. 

Most of the gardens in the United .States 
have been organised during the past ten years. 
Among the pioneer gardens which attracted gen¬ 
eral attention were the wild flower garden at Kox- 
bury, Mass., in 181)1; the gardens of the Na¬ 
tional Cash Register Company, at Dayton. Ohio, 
1807; at the Ilyannis (Mass.) Norinnl School, 
1807; the homegardensut Cleveland,Ohio, 1000; 
the Hartford (Conn.) School of Horticulture, 
1000 j at Hampton Institute (Va.); and the 
Children’s School Farm in New York City, 
1902. Most cities have school gardens, but 
they am usually fostered by individuals or 
organizations independently of official connec¬ 
tion with the schools. As examples of such 
outside encouragement of gardens Iho follow¬ 
ing have been prominent: Home Gardening 
Association of Cleveland, Massachusetts Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, Twentieth Century Club of 
Iloston, Woman’s Institute of Yonkers^ Massa¬ 
chusetts Civic League, Missouri Boinmenl Gar¬ 
den, National Cash Register Company, Vacant 
hot Cultivation Association, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, numerous local agri¬ 
cultural societies, and the Park Department of 
New York City. In only a few cities have 
hoards of education helped financially. The 
Philadelphia school system maintains somo 
gardens, but private individuals and organisa¬ 
tions outside the system have been active with 
smaller gardens in that city. Cleveland, 
Rochester, and a few other cities officially pro¬ 
vide funds for gardens as part of the work of 
schools, Many other cities and towns recog¬ 


nize gardening as part of the course in nature 
study, but do not provide for the material 
basis for conducting the gardens needed to 
carry out the school program. The vast 
majority of the school gardens in the United 
States are still officially independent of schools 
ami conducted mi. the personal responsibility 
of teachers, principals, and others who are 
interested in the school garden movement. As 
an example of good results in spite of lack of 
official encouragement, New York City has 
over eighty scliolo gardens, many on school 
grounds, but conducted by enthusiastic mem¬ 
bers (if the New York School Gardening Asso¬ 
ciation without appropriations from school 
funds. In fact, most school gardens in the 
United States outside the largest cities need 
little financial help from the* school authorities, 
for in most places land is available, the pupils 
do the work, the seeds cost little and the 
produce will pay for them, and an energetic 
director can usually find ways and means for 
collecting the necessary tools. There is prob¬ 
ably an advantage in that gardens without the 
financial support of schools tend to develop the 
resourcefulness of the individual pupils and to 
awaken the interests of their parents and 
friends. Instruction in methods ol gardening 
offers no special difficulties now that garden¬ 
ing is commonly recognized as a very important 
phase of nature study and science, and hence 
properly comes under the direction of teachers 
of those subjects. The common result is that 
the garden work is used and correlated in the 
classrooms much more than would be possible 
by special garden teachers. The fact is that 
throughout the United States^ there is little 
demand for special appropriations for school 
gardens, except for modest equipment for tools. 
Much more important is the official recognition 
of gardening as a phase of nature study and 
therefore a legitimate part of the regular work 
of teachers assigned to the classes in that 
subject. 

The enre of school gardens during the long 
summer vacation is a difficult problem which 
lias retarded the general success of the move¬ 
ment. A hired gardener is undesirable, for in 
Ids work the pupils have little interest, School 
gardens will bo most useful if conducted by 
the pupils and for the pupils of the school. 
The most satisfactory plan, judged by educa¬ 
tional results and pupils’ interest, is the com- 
miUeo system. Tliis moans that the director 
of the garden appoints groups of pupils as 
committees charged with the eare of ihc entire 
garden for set periods during the vacation, and 
required to report to the school in September. 
Some voluntary supervision by interested 
adult citizens is usually possible, especially 
where there is some local society which is 
interested in the garden movement. 

With regard to the general educational 
influence of school gardens, it has been claimed 
by numerous teachers that many pupils make 
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more rapid progress in their hook studies after 
being aroused by the garden work. Suck in¬ 
creased efficiency lias been found to have an 
indirect moral influence, ntid iu many cities 
the boys engaged in gardening scorn to have 
lost their former interest in mischief making, 
perhaps because their time has been occupied 
with the interesting work of tho gardens. 
Probably a large part of the advantages 
claimed for manual training as a phase of edu¬ 
cation applies to school garden work, and there 
is the additional gain from the garden in that 
the work is in the open air and combined with 
nature study. Under such conditions the gar¬ 
den may become a most important agency for 
healthy recreation, for developing an interest 
in nature, and For giving the pupil direct con¬ 
tact with a phase of industrial education, 
which may be of vocational value to some, but- 
of far greater importance to tho many, in that 
it gives them a sense of personal relationship 
with that vast part of the world’s work winch 
is centered around the cultivation of plants for 
human use. This tendency of gardens to 
develop a personal interest In plant growing 
outside of the plot controlled by the pupil is 
so marked that several societies concerned with 
the beautifying of cities by encouraging the 
cultivation of plants iu both private and public 
grounds, wherever possiblo, have officially recog¬ 
nized school gardens as very important factors 
in developing personal responsibility for hotter 
civic conditions, No doubt a garden can bo 
made very helpful in this direction, but tho 
result will come from the teaching and not from 
mere digging in. the soil. In fact, the value of 
merely working in the garden has been over¬ 
estimated, and tho future efficiency of gardens 
as part of general education will depend upon 
lessons which are drawn from materials and 
conditions available in wclbnmnaged school 
gaulons. The purpose of school-gardens is not 
simply to raise plants, but rather to use the 
methods of gardening and the growing of plants 
as a concrete basis for one phase of education, 
Judged by this standard, a largo number of 
gardens for children arc not yet real school 
gardens or educational gardens, for efficient 
instruction is not given the pupils, A, B 
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president of the college fv>m ycava. As a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the United States ho 
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GARLAND, LANDON CABELL (1810- 
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GAUDEAMUS IGITUR. — Probably tho 
best known ns well as the most frequently sung 
of studont songs in the world, The origin of 
this famous poem was long in doubt, hut pains¬ 
taking German research has established the 
fact that in its present form it does not go back 
much beyond the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Those who, guided solely by tho 
content of tho song, would refer it back to the 
whimsical laments over the vanity of human 
wishes and the ndvico to 11 eat, drink, and bo 
merry, for to-morrow we die” found in the songs 
of the Goliards (ff.y.; see also the article on 
Caumjna Bun ana), may find some satisfaction 
in tho fact fclmt tho bnsio element in the Gau- 
dcanuu linn been traced back to a snug found 
in a French Ms. of 1207. This is a penitential 
psalm, in which the following fines occur:— 

Vltn hrovitf, brevitna in lirovi fintplur; 

Mora vtniV vtlofltc* ntnntamn vmfctur, 

Ubi stmt qtii mi to noa in hoc immrio f uoro ? 

Venies mi tuinulos, si cos via vldero, 


which will bo recognized as parts of tho modern 
Goadcamus. But there seems to have been 
a number of songs which opened, at nny rate, 
with the word Gaudcamiia. On this account 
probably the well-known verses hnvo been re¬ 
ferred to a greater antiquity than they deserve. 
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Sebastian Brandt in tho Ship of Fooln (ch. 
108) refers to the Gamkamm, and a woodcut 
in the edition of 1491 represents the ship of 
fools and the won In (faudeam us Omnex issuing 
from the mouth of mm of the passengers, 
written in a notation which does not call up 
the modern lime, linns Sachs, in a pooin 
written in 1508, also refers to a Gaudeamm, 
But none of these continues with the vigorous 
mid meaningful i0it»r. 

The earliest known Latin version (there is 
a version \x\ German by J» <’. Gunther, written 
in 1717, beginning //ruder Awn?/ mi* Imlig xcin) 
of the modern (towkamux is found in n (Ms.) 
copy of student songs in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, which wiih written before 1750. The 
version is as follows:— 

CiiuniennniA foilnr 
Jtivene* ci utn Ail mil]); 

P<v»L mnh'Mnm »*i»(’rtutom 
Nos Imbi-bit Immilua. 

Ul>i huh l <jui ante noa 
In unihdo vixen*? 

Alxwi ml tmnuloa, 

HI vis hen vldrrc. 

Vita iiontru brevis wit, 

Brm lihirtiir: 

Vnilt nmr« vclorltcr, 

NraiihLiu verolur. 

On tho basis of this the other versions arose, 
each body of students adding something new 
or topical, or eliminating something, A Latin 
and Gorman version is found in a Jena Ms. of 
1770, showing tlmt there was reason in tho 
order issued at Hullo by tho university authori¬ 
ties, forbidding the singing of the song on ac¬ 
count of its degrading vulgarity. Tho verses 
were rescued from the mire, however, in 1781, 
by C. W, Kiiidlcbcu, at one time pastor, uni¬ 
versity docent, and assistant teacher under 
Basedow at the Philftiithropimnn at Dessau. 
Kindlebcn’a reputation was not of tho best; 
ho lost every position he held through his 
dissolute ways. But it was this man who 
cleansed the Gaudeamm of its obscenities and 
published it with a translation in its present 
form in Studcntcnlieder. Am den hinlerlas- 
scrum Papicreu cures unglilcfdichcn Philosophen^ 
Florido genantU , gesammcU vnd vcrbesserl von 
C. )V. K. 1781. After the student revival 
whicli took nlaco about 1813, tho song found 
U« way rapidly into nil tho student song hooka 
and Commons-books, until it became tho prop¬ 
erty of students in universities and schools 
the world over, 
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GAUSS, KARL FRIEDRICH. — One of 
the foremost mathematicians and astronomers 
of the nineteenth century. IIo was bom on 
Apr. 30,1777, at Brunswick, Germany, and died 
on Feb. 23, 1855, at Gottingen. lie was edu¬ 


cated at Gottingen, and In 1807 ho became 
professor of mathematics and director of the 
observatory in that university. To him moro 
than to any other one person is duo the proud- 
neneo that UiiUingcu attained in tho nine¬ 
teenth century ns the mathematical center of 
Germany. There was no field of mathematical 
activity iu which ho was not interested, and 
in moat of those that were open in his time ho 
was a successful worker. Tho number of his 
contributions was very great, notably in tho 
theory of number*, theory of electricity and 
magnetism, tho interpretation of complex num¬ 
bers, and mathematical astronomy. D. E. S. 

GAZA, THEODORE (1400-1475). — Greek 
scholar and teacher of the Renaissance period, 
who. cnino to Italy about 1440. Introduced 
to Vittoriiio da Fcltrc («.u.) by Filclfo ( q.v .), ho 
studied Latin under him and taught Greek 
and copied Mss. in his school at Mantua. In 
1444 he became the first public professor of 
Greek at Ferrara, and lectured on Demosthenes. 
In 1457 ho was summoned by Nicholas V to 
Rome, where ho taught Greek and assisted in 
translating some of the Greek classics. In 
1455 ho translated books for King Alfonso 
of Naples; lie later returned to Koine, which 
ho again loft before his death, which ocourrcd 
in a monastery in Lucauia.' Gaza,wrote a 
Greek Grammar (ypappanKij dcrayt*>yij), which 
Liras inns used at Cambridge and translated 
into Latin and Budieus used at Paris. Copies 
of the Hind written by Gaza arc still extant, 
ono in Florence and tho other in Venice. 
In tho controversy on the superiority of Plato 
and Aristotle, Gaza strongly defended tho 
latter,'several of whose works he translated. 
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GELASIUS. — Bishop of Romo (492-496), 
and author of tho Decreium Gelasii de libris 
recipients cl non recipiendis. Tho importance 
of Pope Gclasius in tho history of education 
is due entirely to his famous decree on the 
canonical books of the Bible and the authori¬ 
tative and approved writings of tho Fathers 
of tho Church. Tho decree dilTors from later 
indexes of books in that it not only gave a list 
of books which wore condemned, but also a list 
of books which wore approvedns standards of 
orthodoxy. Tho decree was issued at a Ro¬ 
man synod hold by Gclasius, but in its present 
form it contains material much earlier and has 
been subjected to various interpolations, < Tho 
final section, however, which gives the list of 
books to be received or rejected,^ was, with the 
exception of manifest interpolations, the work 
of Golasius. By passing judgment upon earlier 
writers determining which should bo regarded 
as setting tho norm for orthodoxy, the decree 
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undoubtedly affected profoundly the course 
of studies in the Church. Among other effects 
of the decree wns the elimination of the older 
Alexandrine influence, c.g. that of Clement of 
Alexandria (q.v.). It- did not become generally 
known in the Church till some time after 
Gclasius; it was not until two hundred years 
after its publication that it is quoted, and not 
until SCO that it was connected with the name of 
Gclasius. From that time on its influence was 
constantly felt. J« C, A. Jr. 

See Literary Censorship, 
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GEMMA FRISIUS (1508-1555). — TJio fam¬ 
ily name of Gemma the Frisian was Rainer 
or Regnicr. He was born at Dockum, in East 
Friesland, on Dec, 8, 1508, and died at Louvain 
on May 25, 1555. He was a physician, holding 
the chair of professor of medicine tit Louvain; 
but he is better known as one of the leading 
textbook writers of his century in France on 
arithmetic and astronomy. His most famous 
textbook is the jlfct/rorfu* artf/wncifcai pracliiw 
(Antwerp, 1510), of which there were at least 
fifty-nine editions before 1C01. lie til so wroto 
upon astronomy, and first suggested the idea 
of finding longitude by the help of a chronom¬ 
eter in his Dc principiti astronomm (Paris, 
1547). Ilis influence upon arithmetic was 
more marked than that of any other Latin 
writer of his century. His son, Cornells (1535- 
1577), was professor of medicine and astronomy 
at Louvain, and wrote on astronomy and 
philosophy. D. E. S. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. — An 
organisation chartered by Congress in 1903 
and originating with Mt. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller's Committee on Benevolence. The plan 
of such an organization was designed and 
adapted to assist Mr. Rockefeller in distribut¬ 
ing his gifts to education, but it was also in¬ 
tended to meet a wider need and to afford 
a medium through which other men of means, 
who desired to promote education in the United 
States, could do so in a systematic, intelligent, 
and effective way. The gentlemen forming 
the first Board were the lata William II. Bald¬ 
win, Jr., Wallace Buttrick, the late Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry .Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gil¬ 
man, Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. Ogden, Walter 
H. Page, George Foster Peabody, John D. 
Rockefeller, Ji\, and Albert Shaw. The gifts 
of Mr. Rockefeller to the Board and placed 
under its absolute control amount to $32,000- 
000. Others have contributed smaller amounts, 
them a gift of $ 200,000 for rural negro 
education by the late Miss Anna T. Jeancs. 

The work of the General Education Board 
now falls into four main divisions: —- 

1. The promotion of practical farming in the 


Southern States. — Through the United Stains 
Department of Agriculture, under an agreement 
begun in the year 15)00, the Board has imuluenm. 
tvimition* for this work aggregating $105,700. 
The method employed is that of demonstration 
farms. Them are now (1011) 100 men at work 
supervising demonstration farms, and 10,570 
fanners are pursuing agricultural methods 
under such direction. One hundred and fifty- 
four thousand fanners are pursuing similar 
work, influenced by those farmers who are 
under the immediate supervision of the agents. 
Nine thousand eight hundred ami fifty-nine 
boys, from twelve years of age and up, under 
the general designation of Boys' Corn (Rubs, 
arc performing practical agricultural demon¬ 
stration on their fathers' farms, ami arc making 
their experiments the basis of agricultural 
study in the schools. 

2. The promotion of public high schools in 
the Southern States. — The General Education 
Board appropriates to each state university 
or to the state department of education a sum 
sufficient to pay the salary and traveling ex¬ 
penses of a special high school representative, 
who amuses and organizes public sentiment 
favorable to public high schools, and who 
secures the establishment am! maintenance of 
public high schools. Since the beginning of 
tins cooperation on the part of the General 
Education Board with state universities and 
state departments of education, 703 new 
public high schools have been established, 
$0,300,780 have been raised by the people of 
the several states for buildings and equipment, 
and the annual sum uvaihiblo for the support 
of public high schools has been increased 
by $1,332,607. 

3. The Promotion of Institutions of Higher 
Learning. — The General Education Board 
uniformly makes its gifts for endowment. 
Appropriations by the Board for higher edu¬ 
cation have been made ns follows: In the 
Southern States, $2,309,000; in the Western 
States, $2,510,000; in the Eastern and Middle 
States, $1,805,000, Total, $6,024,000. These 
gifts on tlie part of the General Education 
Board make up an approximate total of 
$25,406,000, a sum which represents the in¬ 
crease of educational endowment and equip¬ 
ment of the eighty-two colleges and universities 
in the United States to which gifts from the 
Board have been made to date (1911). 

Negro Education, — The Board has con¬ 
tributed $173,239.70 to schools for negroes. 
In this connection it should be said that negro 
farmers have shared fully in the cooperative 
demonstration work described above. It is 
the policy of the General Education Board to 
work through existing institutions and agencies 
and not itself to undertake independent edu¬ 
cational work, E. C. S. 
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GENERAL METHOD. — Methods of teach¬ 
ing which are fundamental to nil the school 
branches, mid therefore in general use, are 
included under the term 11 general method." 
The term is used in crmtnulistiuetiou to 
" special method," which is applied to a method 
used only in a single subject. Sometimes 
" principles of teaching ” is used synonymously 
with 11 general method," the former implying 
a treatment in terms of theoretic general izu- 
lions or laws, and the latter one in types of 
practical procedure. H* 8. 

See Method, Teauiuno; Special Mktuooh; 
Teaciunu, Typer ok; Tkacihno, Tiunciplehok. 

GENERAL TERM.— She Concept. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

— Established by the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States in 1817 ami incorporated in 1822. In¬ 
struction began in New York in IS It). It was 
removed to New llaven, Connecticut, in 1820, 
but returned to New York in 1822. It is the 
only nummary in tin* Episcopal Church under 
the control of the General Convention. The 
buildings include a large chapel, lecture hall, 
nine dormitories, library, gymnasium, refectory, 
and nine residences for dean and professors. 
Tim halls can accommodate 150 students. In 
11111 there were 118 students, fifteen professors 
and hiHtnmtovs, and oiw lecturer. It confers no 
degree on graduation. The degree of Bach¬ 
elor in Divhiity is conferred for graduate work 
only. The degree of Doctor in Divinity is 
conferred for work required or honoris causa . 
There are about 1800 graduates, of whom 
nearly 1000 are living, and about 1000 former 
students who arc not Alumni. C. B. Z* 

See TiiEOi.otucAii Education. 

GENERALIZATION. r ~ The process by 
which a principle or law is reached; the term 
is also used to denote the profiled. The term 
expresses the use or function of induction, 
which endeavors, beginning with a number of 
scattered details, to arrive at a general state¬ 
ment. Generalization expresses the natural 
goal of instruction in any topic, for it works 
a measure of economy ami ofliciency from 
the slat id points alike of observation, mem¬ 
ory, and thought. The number of particu¬ 
lars that can be obtained is limited. When, 
however, different cases arc brought together, 

— and this bringing together is expressed in 
a general principle, — a great variety of cases 
are practically reduced to one case, ami further 
observation is freed to attack new particular 
things and qualities not yet systematized. 
Exactly the same holds good for memory* 
There are n few prodigies who can carry in mind 
an indefinite number of unrelated details; 
but most persons need the help of generaliza¬ 
tions in order to retain special facts and to 
recall them when needed. Logically, a prin¬ 


ciple not only sums up and registers the net 
intellectual outcome of a great many different 
experiences which have been undergone at 
diverse limes and places, but is an illuminating 
and clarifying means of interpreting now cases 
Hull without it could not be understood. 

Because tin? older deductive, dassificatory 
schemes of instruction began with a statement 
of the law or principle, educational reformers 
wlm worn influenced by the scientific movement 
toward induction were compelled to emphasize 
the later ami derived place occupied by 
generalization iu the intellectual life. Zealots 
for the new method sometimes swung to the 
extreme of reaction against univcrsals, and. 
treating observation and imagination of 
particulars as an end in itself, neglected the 
importance of generalization as a normal ter¬ 
minus of study. Another educational error 
is to suppose that generalization is a single and 
fiepnrato act coming by itself, after the mind 
1ms been exclusively preoccupied with particular 
facts and events. To the contrary, generaliza¬ 
tion is a continuous, gradual movement away 
from mere isolated particulars toward a con¬ 
necting principle, A necessary part of the 
work of t instruction is, therefore, to make 
the conditions such that the mind will move 
in tlio direction of a fruitful generalization as 
soon as it begins to deal with and to collect 
particulars. The resulting generalization will, 
of course, be crude, vague, and inadequate, but, 
if formed under proper conditions, it will Berve 
at once to direct and vitalize further observa¬ 
tions and recollections, and will bo built out 
and tested in the application to new particulars. 
This suggests the final educational principle: 
A generalization or law is such not in virtue 
of its structure or bare content, but because of 
its urc or function. Wo do not first have a 
principle and then apply it; an idea becomes 
general (or a principle) in process of fruitful 
application to the interpretation, compre¬ 
hension, ami prevision of the particular facts 
of experience. J. D. 

See Abstract and Concrete; Concept; 
Empirical. 

GENERALIZED HABITS. — Sec Habit; 
also Formal Discipline; Ability, General 
and Special, 

GENERIC IMAGE. — When one secs a single 
object and remembers it, ho carries away a more 
or less complete reproduction of Urn experience 
which ho derives through contact with this ob¬ 
ject, The remembered experience is in the 
form of an imago. After contact with a num¬ 
ber of different objects closely related to each 
other in character, memory reflects certain ele¬ 
ments and drops others. Those characteristics 
which are common to all of the specimens stand 
out with increasing vividness; those character¬ 
istics which belong to single individuals tend 
to bo obliterated. There ari&ea iu this fashion 
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a generic image. Sir Francis Gaiton used tUo 
figure of a composite photograph in describing 
these generic mental images. The analogy is 
undoubtedly justified in certain cases, although 
it is probable that very fow such jmages are 
used by the ordinary observer in Ins common 
experience. 0* H. J. 

See Gesnhkal Ideas j Ideation; Image; 
Memory; Visualization, 
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GENETIC METHOD. — Mental processes 
can be studied by a variety of different methods. 
Thus, they may bo analyzed > or they may be 
studied with reference to their relation to the 
general life processes of the individual, or, 
finally, they may be studied with reference to 
their development and the development of the 
individual who possesses thorn. Tho relative 
level of evolution reached by the individual may 
also be studied. Whenever tho problem of 
development or evolution is foremost the method 
of treatment is said to bo the genetic method, 
Thus one may study the growth of a tendency 
on tho part of children to uso abstract ideas. 
The growth of this tendency is a genetic process, 
and the study of the habit constitutes a gen¬ 
etic problem. Again* one may study tho pres¬ 
ence of ideas in animals. There lias been re¬ 
cently an increasing tendency to recognize tho 
fact that psychology can be productively ap¬ 
plied to education only through the working 
out of genetic methods. In some cases tho 
term " genetic " has been used in a limited sense 
to apply to the special problems of child study; 
but this restriction of the term is misleading, 
and any form of study of mental development 
or mental evolution should be included under 
the term " genetic/’ C. H. J, 

See Child Study; Psychology, Genetic, 
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GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY.— See Psychol¬ 
ogy, Genetic, 

GENEVA. — See Calvinists and Educa¬ 
tion; Switzerland, Education in, 

GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, 
PA, — A coeducational institution which was 
opened in 184.9 by the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America at Northficld, Ohio, 
and moved to its present location in 1880* 
Preparatory, collegiate, music, and fine arte 
departments aro maintained. The entrance 
requirements are equivalent to about fourteen 
points of high school work, The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
conferred cm those who complete the require¬ 


ments, which include residence for at least three 
fourths of tho college course at an accredited 
college with the senior year at Geneva. There 
is a faculty of twenty-three members. 

GENEVA. SWITZERLAND, UNIVERSITY 
OF. — Established in 1878, being the outgrowth 
of tho Academy founded by tlio Republic of 
Geneva in tho year 1569. The theological 
faculty of the old Academy attained a period 
of considerable ronown under men like Calvin 
and Bcza. During the atpnny days of tho 
seventeenth century the institution entered 
upon a decline* but was given a new lease of 
life as a result of the persecutions of tho Hu- 
uenots in -Frnnce, the Academy gradually 
ayin^ become the acknowledged center for 
the dissemination of Protestant culture in 
French-speaking territory. From 1798 to 1814 
the Academy was in French hands. 

The present university comprises the fac¬ 
ulties of Protestant theology, law, medicine 
(1876), letters and social science, and pure sci¬ 
ence. the language of instruction being French. 
Affiliated with the institution aro a natural 
history museum, a botanical garden, and an 
observatory. The library contains over 170,000 
volumes and about 1800 manuscripts. Tho 
University of Geneva is the second largest 
institution of higher learning in the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, being exceeded in the number of 
students only by Porno, During the winter 
semester of 1909-1010 there wore enrolled 1915 
students, of whom about half wore women. 
Of tho matriculated students only 23 were 
registered in the theological faculty, while the 
medical school attracts the largest number of 
students, viz.* 024* including 372 women. As 
at all of tho Swiss universities, the number of 
non-matrioulated stuclonts is relatively large, 
136 men and 327 women. It. T. t Jn. 
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GENIUS. •— A torm used somewhat loosely 
to indicate the highest typo of human ability. 
Below genius comes the grade of talent, and 
below talent ordinary ability. It is evident* 
however, that these grades aro not enough to 
indicate very definitely tho rank of any in¬ 
dividual. Gaiton in his study of hereditary 
genius distinguishes eight classes above that of 
ordinary talent. Cattcll endeavors to deter¬ 
mine by a statistical study of biographical dic¬ 
tionaries the thousand most eminent men in 
historyThose ho ranges in regular order on 
tho basis of tho amount of attention to whioh 
each was deemed worthy by tho various editors. 
Thus each individual is given a specific place 
instead of being assigned to a group. IIo con¬ 
cludes that the ton most eminent men arc Shake¬ 
speare, Mahommed, Napoleon, Voltaire, Bacon, 
Aristotle# Goethe, Cs&saT, Luther, and Plato. 
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Genius if? more commonly treated According 
to the special sort of ability involved, since men 
may show the highest power in certain fields 
and l)e commonplace or even defective in other 
respects. The leading types seem to be the 
artistic, the intellectual, and the practical. 
The artistic typo includes literary genius, tho 
intellectual embraces philosophic and scien¬ 
tific power, while the practical covers such fields 
as statesmanship, business ability, mul general¬ 
ship. It is possible that outside these powers 
there lies another group, tho moral and religious. 
However, in «o far as these gifts involve in¬ 
tellectual qualities, they arc allied to the phil¬ 
osophic and artistic types. On tho other hand, 
they are usually associated with intensity of 
sympathy, a power of self-sacrificing service, 
and a firmness of adherence to ideals that con¬ 
stitute of them a somewhat distinct kind. 

Tho genius may, from a biological point of 
view, be regarded as a variant from type. It 
must be noted, however, that his variation is in 
tho direction of extraordinary new efficiencies. 
Much has been made by Lombrotto uud others 
of tho idea that genius is allied with, if not a 
form of, inumbly. It is true that many men 
of genius have shown signs of insanity. It 
would seem likely that tho marked ascendency 
of certain powers in genius would involve a lack 
of balance which might amount or lead to in¬ 
sanity. Especially in tho artistic typo do wo 
find such abnormalities. Nevertheless, oven 
the artistic gonius must show an excellence of 
judgment in reference to lbs art which suggests 
a “ method in his madness/ 1 In general, tho 
genius owes bis success in the field of his pre¬ 
eminence to the sanity which he displays therein, 
although his emotional intensity, his nervous 
sensitivity, his vigor of imagination, or lbs 
power of concentration may lead him into ec¬ 
centricities or undermine his judgment. 

The interpretation of the genius as a degen¬ 
erate is closely associated with tho view that ho 
is insane. Tho loosening of inhibitions, the 
emotionalism, and the general neuropathic 
condition found in degenerates may lead, es¬ 
pecially in art and religion, to results that seem 
to have a touch of genius. At least, they at¬ 
tract attention, and often help tho one who 
employs them to get a following. On tho other 
hand, it is quite certain that, in general, tho 
genius displays variations that arc in advance 
of his type. Ho is tho superman rather than 
tho degenerate. Liko the insane or the eccen¬ 
tric, ho defies rule and precedent, yet in tho 
interest of greater rather than less efficiency. 
His originality is not mere variation, but meets 
the requirements of judgment. 

The studies of Galton and Wood show clearly 
that genius is inherited. Since, however, it is 
rare that both parents possess extraordinary 
power, the children of geniuses show, ns a rule, 
a marked tendency to regress toward medioc¬ 
rity. The absence of any form of selection 
that favors the survival of tho very talented as 
yon* uz— a 


against tho common run of men makes it un¬ 
likely that this tendency toward regression shall 
be interfered with. The genius can, therefore, 
hardly be taken ns a prophecy of the type 
toward which the race is tending. 

On tho question of the dependence of tho 
genius on his environment wo have the com¬ 
mon notion that opportunity is essential to 
greatness, opposed to the view, championed by 
Carlyle, that genius always creates its oppor¬ 
tunities. While it is doubtless true that ex¬ 
traordinary gifts do not insure their possessor 
his proper rating, still the abilities of men of 
genius arc usually sufficiently broad in scope to 
enable them to attain distinction along some of 
the lines of opportunity open to them. There 
are ^ probably very few " unappreciated 11 
geniuses, and most of those who rate them¬ 
selves as such are. doubtless, because of their 
lack of some qualities cssontial to efficiency, 
properly characterized as u cranks/ 1 

Genius is frequently, if not usually, foreshad¬ 
owed by precocity. This is especially true of 
artistic genius. Many of the greatest musi¬ 
cians have, like Mozart, been ,f infant prodigies/' 
Literary power is tho latest among the artistic 
ifts to display itself, but even here talent may 
o shown in childhood, as witness Goethe, Vic¬ 
tor Hugo, Shelley, and Keats. Sometimes 
scientific and philosophic or administrative 
power is evinced in early youth. Newton, 
Berkeley, Horbart, William tho Conqueror, 
and Alexander the Great are illustrations. 

It has been thought that genius does its best 
work in the earlier years of life. The celebrated 
statement of Dr. Osier was to the effect that, 
although many great achievement* were ac¬ 
complished after the age of forty, still, the world 
would bo where it is, if all great men hacl died 
at that age. Dr. Borland's careful study of 
the history of eminent men shows, however, 
that tho greater part of their extraordinary 
work was done after this age, and indeed, not 
a littlo after tho age of sixty. 

So far as education is concerned, the problem 
of training the genius docs not differ from that 
of training any of more than average ability. 
The tendency toward uniformity in our schools 
may prove unfortunate for the unusual mind 
in two ways. It may keep him wasting time 
with the crowd, when lm abilities would, if 
properly developed, put him far ahead. It may 
lay so much stress on studies in which lie is not 
capable as seriously to retard the development 
of his special power. Tho school reformers arc 
actively endeavoring to break up this mechan¬ 
ical uniformity of studies and of progress 
through the grades. Many devices are being 
developed for getting at tho individual, for 
helping him to find his special bent, and for 
putting him in a position to progress as fast 
as his talents and energy will permit. All these 
will assist in the education of the genius, and 
although ho may bo less dependent upon en¬ 
vironment than are those of inferior ability, 
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nevertheless, he needs and profits by the proper 
eclueation. It remains one of the leading 
problems of the school to discover and properly 
train the exceptional man. E. N. H„ 
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GENL1S, STEPHANIE PELlCITE DTJ 
CREST DE SA1NT-AUBIN, COMTESSE DE 
— commonly known as MME, PE GENLIS 
(174G-T830). — One of tho leading French 
women educators of her day. According to 
Saiote-Bouyo , 44 She was n woman teacher; she 
was born with the sign on her forehead/ 1 She 
was governess in the family of the Duchesac da 
Chartres. Although an indefatigable t critic 
of Rousseau, she yet constantly gives evidence 
of his influence. She wan the author of TlU&lre 
(Vddncaliott (1770); Addle ct Thtodorc (1782), 
also known as Lcttrcs sur V education; Les 
VoitMto du chAlcau (1784). A prolific writer, 
she was the author of nearly one hundred 
volumes. In addition to those noted above, 
her works on education include; Discours sur 
la suppression dcs couvcnls dc relioicuscs ct sur 
Vtditcalion publique dcs femmes (174)0); Dis- 
cours sur l } Education dc il/. Ic Dauphin (1700); 
Lemons d f une gaiwenianlc « sc$ dlfacSi ou 
fragments d'un journal qui a fail pour 
Vidttcation dcs enfants do M. d’OrUans (1701); 
Dismtrs sur Vtducalion publique du pcuple 
(1701); Nouvelle vidthodc d'ensetyncmcnl pour 
la premise cnfance (1800); Projet (Vune tcole 
rurale pour l f 6ducalion dcs fiUes (1802); Lcs 
Drwanc/ies, on Journal dc la jcuftwao (1816), 
published for only one year. F. E. F, 
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GENOA, UNIVERSITY Op. — See Italy, 
Education in, 

GENTRY AND NOBLES, EDUCATION 

OF. — The close connection between education 
and politics has been recognized from the time 
of classical antiquity. Plato in his Republic 
and Aristotle in his rallies laid down the prin¬ 
ciple of the, vital importance to the Mate of the 
education of children. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, tho education of the actual kings, princes, 
and other governors of the state was recognized 
as an essential preparation to the child, who 
was a prospective ruler. Treatises commonly 
described the duties of princes, and logically this 


led to dealing with tho question of preparation 
for such duties. Thus, Thomas Aquinas wrote 
tlic dc Rcgimirtc Principum. Occleve produced 
his Regiment of Princes. Italy was especially 
distingxn&hcd by its books on political philos¬ 
ophy, in the fifteenth century Fontano writing 
dc Principe, lleroaldo the Libcllmt dc opiimo 
Statu ct Principe, and Francesco Patrizi his de 
Regno el Regis Inslilulione. In England John 
of Salisbury wrote his famous Polpcralicus, mul 
and in 1581 Sir Thomas Klyot (tf.a.) wrote the 
Govcrnour. This last-named work is particu¬ 
larly noteworthy because a considerable portion 
of the book is taken up with the question of the 
education of the prospective Govcrnour, This 
illustrates the connection which was felt by the 
older writers between education and political 
hilosophy. Jf the prince or tho 'governor, or 
y whatever name the ruler was called, had to 
rise to the responsibility of governing a country, 
then it is clear that the welfare of the nation is 
dependent largely upon the excellent training 
culture, or, in a word, the education of the prince 
or ruler. So that in the days of an absolute 
Tudor monarch, Erasmus wrote, us a matter of 
vital concern, an educational treatise on The 
Institution of a Christian Prince, and through¬ 
out the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, numberless educational treatises 
concerned themselves with tho education of tho 
prince. 

After the devastating Wars of the Roses in 
England, the power of the old nobility was 
wrecked, and under the Tudors a new nobijity 
and gentry arose, roughly speaking founded 
upon personal merit and achievement. The 
merchant adventurers, sailors, and warriors 
came into the higher classes concurrently with 
the development of Protestantism. As the new 
order of aristocracy came into power in the 
state, the books on'educatiou concerned them- 
selves with the education of nobles. Thus 
Laurence Humphrey (q.v.) wrote his Nobles or 
Of Nobility, ami it is interesting to note that 
he had written it first in Latin (as Optimateu 
in 1500), showing that the Renaissance spirit 
was one which could Assume that a politico- 
educational work to be read by nobles must bo 
written in Latin. Tho fact that he also wrote 
it in English shows the advancing place of the 
vernacular also with the upper and governing 
classes. Bui the implication was that, as 
formerly, the education of the prince was tho 
most important political aspect of education, 
and the desirability of the education of the 
nobles as well as princes was recognized as 
n national asset. In 1555 was published the 
anonymous Institution of a Gentleman (r/.t\), 
and the significance is that the “ gentleman ” 
was becoming a more noticeable element politi¬ 
cally, and, therefore, nationally claimed a 
higher education. On this theory, the brotulor 
the basis of tho governing power, the wider will 
be the demand for education, to meet the re¬ 
quired responsibility, until in an age of demo- 
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cratic government the demand will extend to 
universal education since, the power being in 
the hands of the people, there, too, must bo 
placed the education aim preparatory instruc¬ 
tion to meet the responsibility. Another ele¬ 
ment in the education must be noted — that 
the u gentleman ” stood in opposition to the 
" poor student.” Accordingly, sometimes " the 
gentleman ” stood outside the university and 
public school system, was educated at home by 
a private tutor, and afterwards, even if lie went 
for a time to one of the universities, went also 
to one of the Inns of Court, and of course trav¬ 
eled on the grand tour of Europe. The edu¬ 
cation of the gentleman, therefore, became dis¬ 
tinguished by its greater breadth. At the 
period of the Renaissance, too, the tradition of 
Italian models set in, as the revival of learning 
for Europe had its origin in Italy. This was 
at the very time that the courts of Italy lmd 
developed a standard of courtliness and chivalry 
far in advance of what was found elsewhere. 
The consequence was that England looked to 
Italy for tho type of nobility and gcntlcmanli- 
ncss founded on what obtained at Urbino, at 
Mantua^ and elsewhere. Tho effeet of these 
courtly ideals in education may be seen in the 
educational thought of Vittouino da Foltre 
(fl.w.) and Guarino da Verona (g.u.). These 
ideals found literary expression in Baldassarc 
Castiglione's Corlegiano, 1528 ( q.v,)> Roger 
Aselmm (g.v.) in the Scholemastcr (1570) says 
of this book, " To join learning with comely 
exercises Conte Baldesar Castiglione in Ins 
book Corlegiano doth trewety teach; which 
book advisedly rend and diligently followed 
but one year at home in England would do a 
young gentleman moro good, I wisse, than 
three years’ travel abroad in ( Italy.” Cas- 
tiglione's Corlegiano was the climax of books 
on manners, which were of long standing (see 
Manners and Morals). The Corlegiano was 
translated into English in 1561 by Sir Thomas 
Hoby. Sir John Cheke wrote a letter to Iloby 
on the use of English in connection with his 
translation. (See Castiglione, IUldassare.) 

After the Governour of Sir Thomas Elyot 
in 1531 tho next boohs to notice are the Insti¬ 
tution of a Gentleman (1555) and Laurence Hum¬ 
phrey's Nobles, 1560- (g.v.). In 1561 Sir Nich¬ 
olas Bacon drew up Articles for the Education 
of the Queen's Wards, and about 1572 Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert planned his Academy for the 
Queen's Wards and other youth of nobility and 
gentlemen. (See Queen Elizabeth's Academy t 
Early English Text Society, I860.) In 1570 
11 T. II.” (? Thomas Blundcville, q.v.) trans¬ 
lated into English John Sturm’s Nobilitas lit¬ 
er ata or .1 Rich Storehouse or Treasury for No¬ 
bility and Gentlemen, and in the same year 
Blundcville translated from the Italian of 
Alfonso d'Ulloa the Prince of Feclcrigo Fuvio, 
a Spaniard. It will be remembered that linger 
Ascham’s Scholemastcr (1570) and John July’s 
Euphues (1577) are largely concerned with ihc 


education of gentlemen. Less known Is an 
anonymous tractate in 1577 entitled Cytale a ml 
Uncyuile Life: a Discourse very profitable, 
pleasant, and fit to be read of all Nobililie and 
Gentlemen. Where in /orme of a Dialogue is 
disputed what order of lyfe best beseemeth a Gentle¬ 
man in all ages arid times , as well for education, 
as the course of his whole life to make him a person 
fit for the publique service of his prince and 
country, and for the quiet and comlynesse of his 
own private estate and callinge . 

In 1595 William Jones translated the treatise 
of Giovanni Baptista Nenua. under the title 
Nennio, Or a Treatis of Nobility; wherein is 
discoursed what true Nobility is, with such qual¬ 
ities as arc required in a perfect Gentleman . 
Nonna maintains that a man becomes noble by 
the nobility of his mind, and that men and 
women equally become noble by learning. In 
1598 J. Koper translated Count Hannibal! 
Romci’s Courtier's Academy , the representative 
book of the court of Ferrara. The later most 
representative English books arc Henry Peach- 
am's (o.) Compleat Gentleman (1622) and 
Richard Brathwaite’s English Gentleman (1630) 
and English Oentfeuwman (1631), tho former 
dealing with topics from the point of view of 
the Cavaliers, whilst the latter are permeated 
with puritanic manners and morals. These 
ideals were to some extent combined in the 
Gentleman's Calling, 1659, perhaps the most 
popular hook on the training of tho religions 
gentleman which appeared in the seventeenth 
century. This book was^ followed in 1673 by 
the Ladies' Calling, which has consider able 
interest in the history of the education of 
gentlewomen. There is much controversy as 
to the author of these books. They have often 
been ascribed to Dorothy, Lady Pakington, 
but Mr. Macray in the Diciio?iary of National 
Biography' (in his article on the life of that 
lady) considers it is more probable that they 
were written by Richard Allestrce, an Oxford 
tutor* 

In 1601 appeared Clement Ellis’s Gentile 
Sinner, or England's brave gentleman charac¬ 
terised in a letter to a friend both as he is and as ho 
should be , 2d ed., 1661 (Oxford), from a thor¬ 
oughly puritan point of view. In 1678 John 
Gail hard (q.v.) wrote his Compleat Gentleman, 
which probably gives tho best account of the 
grand tour as made by gentlemen of the time. 
About 1728 Daniel Defoe (g.y.) wrote his CW- 
pleal English Gentleman, first published in 
1890, edited by Dr. Karl Bill bring, which Is 
noticeable fur its readiness to omit Latin from 
the studies of the gentleman. “ You may,” 
says Defoe, ” be a gentleman of learning, and 
yet reading in English may do for you all that 
you want./ After the end of the seventeenth 
century with the beginning of the establish¬ 
ment of charity schools (gw,) and the develop¬ 
ment of technical and trade schools the exten¬ 
sion of the term “gentleman” had widened out 
greatly, so that the idea of a u liberal ” cduca- 
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tion ancl a gentleman's education became much 
more approximated. 

The distinction between the education of the 
scholar and the gentleman in earlier times is 
perhaps best indicated by saying that after the 
Renaissance the progress of the academic 
conters was mainly in the direction of the de¬ 
velopment of the subjects of the medieval 
(riuvttm, via. grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
whereas the great intellectual advances of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries intro¬ 
duced what are called " modern subjects/ 1 e.ff. 
mathematics, natural sciences, vernacular lan¬ 
guages, foreign and English. These subjects 
were almost entirely ignored by the univer¬ 
sities and grammar schools. Such ** outside ” 
subjects, together with physical exercises, such 
as riding the great horse, fencing, gymnastics, 
were precisely the subjects studied by the nobil¬ 
ity and gentry, ns is shown in the proposed cur¬ 
ricula of the projected Academies (see Gilbert, 
Sin Humphrey; Kinaston, Sin Francis; Ger- 
djer, Sm Baltiiasar; Academies, Courtly). 
We arc therefore driven to tho conclusion that 
it is to tho records of the education of the gentle¬ 
man and the nobleman that we must refer to 
trace the progress of the growing width of tho 
curriculum rather than to the history of tho 
universities and the grammar schools. 

It is important to notice that tho develop¬ 
ment of professional education — c.p, tho law¬ 
yer, the physician, and tho clergyman—was 
often along tho lines of tho modem subjects 
and thus by attraction came into the educa¬ 
tional circle of noblemen's studies much more 
readily than into that of tho university man 
as such, — the physician's studies, for instance, 
directly affecting the development of botany 
and zofilogy, which often were included in the 
nobleman^ curricula. When England became 
richer after the increase of trade, consequent 
on the expansion of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the ranks of country gentlemen increased, and 
open-air pursuits and knowledge similarly 
developed, nobility and gentry joining in com¬ 
mon studios, so that cultured gentlemen of the 
typo of John Evelyn (</*tr.) and tho members 
of the Royal ( Society ‘welded together still 
further professional and gentlemanly studies, 
until at last tho universities found the pressure 
of inclusion of modern subjects too great to 
resist, if they were not to lose tho students 
preparing for professional life. 

The importance of the training of the gentle¬ 
man in history and geography must not bo 
overlooked, It is not only that all the writers 
on gentlemen's education prescribe these subjects 
as gentlemen’s studies, but the writers and de¬ 
velopers of tho subjects were for tho most part 
of the gentleman class. Both in history and 
in geography, also, it is to be noted that tho 
beautiful folios, in which these subjects were 
printed, especially when illustrated with en¬ 
graved pictures and maps, were expensive pro¬ 
ductions and could only circulate amongst men 


of means, and of these tho nobles and the 
gentry were the chief book buyers, scholars 
contenting themselves mainly with Akline 
octavos or Elzevir duodecimos, with only occa¬ 
sional folios, and these chiefly of theology or clas¬ 
sical writers. Suggestions on the youth's studios 
by writers like Francis Osborn in his Advice 
to a Son, 1050, J. B. (Gent,) in Heroic Educa - 
tion (<?.*>.), and William Iligford in his Institu¬ 
tions, 1058, illustrate the permeation of tho 
gentry class by that time with a belief in tho 
necessity of knowledgein history and geography. 

Two other names deserve mention in the 
development of the education of the gentleman. 
—one in England and the other in tho United 
States: Lord Chesterfield ( q.v,) t (1091^1773) 
and George Washington (1782-1799). In his 
famous Letters to his Son , Lord Chesterfield 
lays down the laws of worldly success for tho 
young nobleman or gentleman. The youth's 
education was to bo summed up briefly ns 
good breeding, 

Every detail of study, of conduct, of life, was 
calculated in the interests of worldly success. 
Samuel Johnson summarized the Letters in tho 
criticism, "Take out tho immorality and tho 
book should be put into the hands of every 
young gentleman, for ifc would teach elegance 
of manners and easiness of behaviour." (See 
Chesterfield, Lord.) 

Tho Rides of Civility is only a commonplaco 
book exercise of George Washington, written 
when ho was fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
These Rides have been reprinted and edited 
by tho late Mr. Monouro D. Conway, who 
suggests that the reading and writing of thorn 
probably had effects upon the development and 
character of Washington. Ho shows that the 
Rules copied by Washington were the work of 
a Jesuit, from tho College of La Flfccho, which 
was published in 1595, called Bicnstance de la 
Conversation enlre lee Homines- This was 
translated into Latin in 1017 by Leonard 
P6rin, and was published in English as Youth 1 s 
Behaviour 1 or Decency in Conversation amongst 
Men, by Francis Hawkins, in 1040, said to 
have been translated by him at the ago of 
eight years. (See Manners and Morals, 
Education in.) From this book, Dr. Conway 
urges that Washington was taught that u all 
good conduct wa» gentlomanly, all bad couduct 
ill-bred.” 

Tho eighteenth-century training in gentle¬ 
manly conduct is probably represented some¬ 
what leniently by tho relatively high (1) stand¬ 
ard of Lord Chesterfield. The reaction in tho 
earlier part of the nineteenth century is shown 
by tho Yointioduotion of tho highest standards 
of gontlcmftnly training in tho English public 
schools. The greatest figure of this period was 
Dr. Thomas Arnold (#.!>.) of Rugby. His 
standpoint is represented by his dictum; ” It 
is not necessary that Rugby should have three 
hunched pupils, but it is necessary that it 
should have scholars who aro Christian gentle- 
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mon. 1 ’ Tho English public schools since his 
time have largely developed physical training 
through games, but whether concerned with 
intellectual aims or with that of tho other 
features of school life, there can be no question 
that these schools have been, and are, per¬ 
meated with tho ideals of producing gentle¬ 
men, in the sense of requiring the code of 
honor of “playing the game,” in every activity 
of life. In Certain respects they have entered 
on the physical side into something of the old 
chivalrio ideals, and occupy the place in Eng¬ 
lish life to-day which the old Academies of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Francis Kinaston 
proposed to do, but failed to effect, for the 
training of gentlemen, in tho sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. F. W. 

See Academieb, Courtly; Ciiivaliiic Edu¬ 
cation; Manners and Morals, Education 
in; Geography, History of tub Teaching 
of; and tho articles on tho various writers 
mentioned. 
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GEOFFREY THE GRAMMARIAN (fl. 1440). 
— An important figure in the age immediately 
before the introduction of printing, not because 
of tho scholarliness of tho book associated with 
his name, but because the production of that 
book showed that the tide was turning, that 
the desire for learning was once again awaken¬ 
ing in England, and that a new educational 
method was necessary. About the year 1440 
a friar-preacher anchorite of Lynn in Norfolk, 
called Geoffrey, issued for manuscript circula¬ 
tion a volume entitled Promptuarmm Pawn - 
Jorum Cimcorum. It was not tho work of a 
scholar in tho real meaning of that term. It 
was written by one whom the Anglo-Saxon 
Canons would have termed a “half-learned” 
person for the use of the still less learned, 
Tho book was a kind of English-Latin dic¬ 
tionary in which tho English word is inter¬ 
preted by one or more Latin words whoso 
gender or declension, etc., is noted, while parallel 
English meanings aro given. It is indeed 
curious that a book which did not pretend to 
scholarship should, even when the new learn¬ 
ing and the new grammars had appeared and 
in the teeth of the condemnation of Erasmus, 
have more than held its own. The Promp - 
iuarium was first printed in 1499 by Pynson, 


Julian Notary published an edition in 1508, 
and Wynkyn de Wordo issued no less than 
seven editions between 1610 and 1528, Tho 
book was English-Latin, and for that reason 
was of real help to beginners. Tho use of 
English in a grammar or wordbook was felt 
to supply a fundamental necd ; and was rapidly 
adopted by the new grammarians. Thus John 
►Stanbridgc, John Holt, William Lily, and 
Robert Whyttington led the new movement 
and adopted the new educational idea evolved 
by tho educational necessities of the “ half- 
learned ” monk Geoffrey, In the old gram¬ 
mars or "donats” the use of English was for¬ 
bidden in school time. It may bo said that 
Geoffrey’s work inspired all the school books 
of the transition period and created a new 
didactic method. J. E. G. de M, 
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GEOGRAPHY. — History of the Teaching 
Of, — The practical and theoretical knowledge 
of geography extant at any given time consti¬ 
tutes a clear limit to the possibilities of its 
being taught, but the extreme importance of 
the practical side has insured throughout the 
course of history a greater approximation of 
teaching to the actual knowledge of the age. 
than in many subjects. Military and naval 
commanders found it necessary, and administra¬ 
tors required to know it both for home and 
foreign affairs. The extension of Greek in¬ 
fluence through the establishment of colonies, 
and by enterprising navigation, made at least 
the Mediterranean Sea well known, 

The first to systematize geography as a sub¬ 
ject was Hccatffius of Miletus (fl. 520 n.c.), 
who thus became the Father of Geography as 
Herodotus was the Father of History. Herod¬ 
otus, however, by his travels was enabled to 
introduce casually, into his histories, much 
geographical information as to continents, 
rivers, mountains, climate, products etc., of 
the countries lie had visited, as well as de¬ 
scriptions of the tribe3 of foreign countries. 
Tho famous expeditions of Alexander the Great 
opened up knowledge and experience to Egypt 
on the south, tho Caspian Sen on the north, and 
Persia on the east, revealing the “ wealth of 
Ormuz and of Iiul,” and furnishing material 
for the imagination throughout the centuries. 
Tho greatest Greek geographer was Polybius 
(c. 210-128 d.c.), who traveled in Libya, Spain, 
and Gaul so as to " remove the ignorance ” 
with regard to those lands, His opinion as to 
Hannibal’s route across tho Alps was based on 
actual travel and inquiries on the spot. He 
asserted that travel is necessary for the historian 
and geographer, and ho clearly saw and illus¬ 
trated in his histories tho importance of 
geography, both physical and descriptive, to 
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intelligent study of history. The subjugation 
of so large a part of the world by the Romans 
gave particular impetus to the extension and 
intension of geographical knowledge. Ctfssar's 
Commentaries offer copious illustrations of 
the effect of conquests on geographical obser¬ 
vation and interest. The explorations of 
Posidonius tho Greek (130-50 n.c.) were of 
great importance in developing the knowledge 
of physical geography. But the great work 
of antiquity is the Geography of Strabo (c. 
63 n.c.-c. 23 a.d.), which not only gives a com¬ 
plete survey of the geographical knowledge of 
Ins times, but also supplies an account of the 
preceding writers on tho subject. Strabo is 
a truly comprehensive geographer, taking up 
mathematical, physical, descriptive, and his¬ 
torical aspects. Ho traces the influence of the 
physical features of a country on the character 
of inhabitants- and on tho course of tho history 
of tho country. 

The other ancient writers on geography who 
require mention are Poinponius Mela, Pliny, 
Dionysius, and Ptolemy. The dc Chora- 
flmp/i in of Mela was a popular account of 
geography, and important, not for its contribu¬ 
tions to learning, so much as from the fact that 
it remained n scholar's textbook of geography up 
till, and even beyond, the sixteenth century, 
Pliny's IHsloria naturalist (70 A.o.) had a section 
on geography, but it was very much a statisti¬ 
cal geography abounding in names, without 
anything of the philosophical outlook of a Strabo, 
Dionysius Periegetea (reign of Dotniliaii) 
wrote ft geographical poem. From the point 
of view of the history of geographical teaching 
this poem of 1189 Greek hexameters has an 
importance altogether incommensurate with 
the commonplace nature of its geographical 
information. Claudius Ptolemy, who wrote 
in Creek his famous treatise tm geography (c. 
150 a.d.) probably at Alexandria, ranks as the 
greatest mathematical geographer of antiquity, 
and the ancient view of tho solar system as re¬ 
volving round the earth is known as tho 
Ptolemaic system, in contrast with the modern 
view called after Copernicus. It was as an 
astronomer that Ptolemy showed conspicuous 
ability, and the great vogue of his books scoured 
the alliance of astronomy and geography 
through the Middle Ages, and part of the Ren¬ 
aissance. It was not till the times of the 
great discoveries of the sixteenth century that 
geography became differentiated from astron¬ 
omy, the combined studies being Commonly 
known by the name of Cosmography. Ptolemy 
made the great change in map drawing by 
introducing the system of projection, recognizing 
the spherical nature of the earth, representing 
lines of latitude by parallel curves, whereas 
previously they had been denoted by parallel 
lines, (See Maps.) Resides the treatment of 
mathematical geography and of maps, the vest 
of Ptolemy's Geography contains tables giving 
the latitude and longitude of the different places 


named in his various maps, and noticing the 
boundaries of countries, etc, The rest of the 
work is mainly astronomical. 

The most intensive geographer of antiquity 
was Pausanifts, a contemporary of Ptolemy, 
and author of an Itinerary o{ Greece, which 
gives a full account of Greek cities and sacred 
places, and noteworthy points on the routes 
from one to another of these, together with 
tho legends and memories connected with 
each, G. Julius Solinus (third century a.d.) 
wrote a section on geography in his Memora¬ 
bilia, which htul nothing geographically original, 
and but little that is not contained in Pliny, 
whence lie was known as the “ Ape of Pliny." 
Nevertheless, the writers of the Middle Ages 
who wrote their encyclopedias, such as Isidore 
of Seville (q.v.) in Wis Origines (seventh century) 
and Drunctto Latin! (twelfth century) in his 
Tcsoro, borrowed directly in their geographical 
section from Solinus. In the fifth century 
a.i>. Paul us Ovoflius in his J7i*ii>ms, a collection 
of annals of universal history, wrote an outline 
of universal geography which was very popular 
with medieval authors and teachers. 

The geographical writers of antiquity, Herod¬ 
otus, Polybius, Strnbo, Poinponius Mela, Pliny, 
Dionysius, Ptolemy, Pan sanies, all of whom 
wrote in Greek, were lost to the Middle Ages. 
During the Renaissance period, and none 
tho less because they wrote in Greek, they Were 
restored to general knowledge, and with their 
renewed study ancient geography became a 
matter (>f serious study in the schools, both in 
the Latin translations and in the Greek origi¬ 
nal; ancient geography thus found a place in 
schools long before modern geography. 

In the Middle Ages tho development of 
geographical knowledge progressed slowly. Its 
progress, in the period up to the first crusade 
of 1096 is chiefly connected in tho earlieT part 
of the period with the religious cosmographies 
or geographies, ami in the latter part with the 
explorations, discoveries, ami conquests ot the 
Scandinavians. In the earlier period, as far 
as Christian countries arc concerned, the cause 
of geography was bound up with the pilgrim- 
tmvclcrs, the convent maps, and tho religious 
impulses which suggested the conversion of 
the heathen. The gain to exact knowledge was 
not great; the chief result was the development 
of geographical myth. The introduction of 
tho Scandinavian element into European 
countries brought a vigor and enterprise, 
which communicated themselves in every 
direction, leading both to geographical dis¬ 
coveries as far as America and the Northern 
sens, and to a rereading and more direct knowl¬ 
edge of that which had already been noted. 
The work of Arabs m geography, reaching its 
height in the ninth century, included transla¬ 
tions of the old Greek geographers, astronomi¬ 
cal calculations, and even observatory work. 
Aral) explorers traversed much of Southern 
and Central Asia, Northern Africa, and the 
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Mediterranean Sen coasts. Prom these ex¬ 
periences , with the wonder element thrown in, 
arose literature such ns that of Si abaci the 
Sailor. Chinese geographical enterprise also 
was noteworthy. The Crusades led to all kinds 
of commercial, diplomatic, missionary, ns well 
as pilgrim, travel, from which an immense 
acquisition resulted to geographical knowl¬ 
edge and tradition. Commerce between East 
and West Europe, between Mediterranean 
countries and northern countries, developed 
into a secular organization of merchandise, 
which produced an unccclesinstical and more 
scientific geography. Asia was explored by 
men like the merchant Marco Polo and lVrar 
Odoric in the thirteenth century, and in the 
fourteenth century the Catalan Atlas (1375) 
attained a highly creditable form of thorough¬ 
ness, and from that time the production of 
more exact maps marked the possibility of the 
transition of geography into an exact science. 
Civilized Europe in the fourteenth century had 
discovered the use of compass, astrolabe, time¬ 
piece, as well as maps. The art of navigation 
went forward by leaps and bounds. Oversea 
adventure vied with overland enterprise until 
in the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
Prince Henry of Portugal promoted geographi¬ 
cal journeys, and opened up the era of Portu¬ 
guese enterprise which culminated in 1486- 
1409 in the voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calicut by Dia» and Da Gama, and 
the discovery by Columbus of America. In 
1511 Portuguese navigators had reached by the 
Eastern route the Molucca Islands, and in 1519 
Magellan attempted the journey to them by the 
Western route, Sir Francis Drake circum¬ 
navigated the globe in 1577-1580, and Vitus 
Behring discovered the strait which separates 
America and Asia. Thus by the end of the 
sixteenth century, the main features of the 
Earth had been described, the continents had 
had their contours defined in maps; travels 
and discovery had made known country after 
country, people after people, and geography 
had come to its own, by practical experience. 
Much remained, of course, to be done in the way 
of filling up, particularly in the seventeenth 
century, but by the end of the fifteenth century 
and in the sixteenth century geography hud 
reached the stage of self-consciousness. Ex¬ 
ploration had provided itself with instru¬ 
ments and methods, so that by that timo 
geography may be said to have become a science 
in the sense that earth knowledge became an 
established subject of study by deliberate 
methods, and the ascertained knowledge thence 
derived became available for dissemination, 
and brought the subject into the pedagogic 
survey, at any rate, for those who were at¬ 
tracted to the study of the advance of civiliza¬ 
tion, In England, from the time of Drake 
onwards, there was always a school of navi:* 
gatiou in training, where students made geog¬ 
raphy in some form or other the study of their 


lives, and there was from the time of the col¬ 
lection of travels of Ramusjo in 1560, of Hak¬ 
luyt, 1598-1600, and Purchases Pilgrim s, 1013- 
1025, a solid body of writers and readers of 
travels. 

Though the development of geographical 
knowledge had steadily advanced throughout 
the Middle Ages, the literature of the subject 
is almost a negligible quantity. It was in¬ 
extricably mixed up with biblical, classical, and 
legendary material. Only one book stands out 
as important, viz., Marco Polo's Hook concern - 
ing the Kingdoms and Maneh of the East, 

In the early Renaissance period those works 
only could bo regarded as literature which be¬ 
longed to Roman and Greek antiquity. In school- 
leaching, throughout the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, the study of ancient geography 
certainly almost entirely absorbed the attention 
of the teachers, as far as this subject was con¬ 
cerned. For the most part, the teachers con¬ 
fined themselves to the texts of ancient 
geographers, — particularly Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and Dionysius Periegetes, and the 
astronomical work of Proclus. Of the ancient 
geography textbooks, a printed copy of Pom- 
ponius Mela was sold in England as early as 
1520. In 1585 ' Arthur .Golding translated 
Pomponius Mela into English, and did the same 
service for the Polyhistor of Solinus. Of Diony¬ 
sius there was an English translation in 1572 
by Thomas Twyne, A Greek text of Diony¬ 
sius was published at Eton c. 1607. In 1658 
a most elaborate edition of Dionysius was fur¬ 
nished ad mum tyronum with Greek text and 
Latin translation end a most voluminous com¬ 
mentary, by William Hill, M.A., of Merton 
College, Oxford, and afterwards schoolmaster 
at Dublin. Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s flistoria naiuralis was published in 
1601, the second edition in 1634, and this was 
recommended for school libraries by Hoolc in 
1660. A comparative study of various text¬ 
books and authorities enabled Chiverius in 
1024 to produce a geography of ancient Italy, 
which Hallam describes as “ the great repertory 
of classical illustration in this subject,” The 
only other contemporary author’s classical 
geography that needs mention is Ferrarius’ 
Lexicon Gcograj)hicum } Poeticum, ei f/islerictm, 
an edition of which was published in London 
m 1657. But there were, even at this period, 
men of larger vision in geographical study. 
In 1511 Erasmus advocated the study 
on account of its value in reading history and 
the poets. The school-teachers, however, sup¬ 
ported Erasmus in the view that the chief im¬ 
portance of geography was to illustrate and 
elucidate classical writers and to provide copious¬ 
ness of phrase in the descriptions introduced 
into themes and exoroises in Latin and Greek 
writing. In 1523 Vives (q.v.) recommended 
the pupil to read Strabo and Ptolemy, though 
in reading the latter the lately introduced and 
more exact maps were to be preferred. Vives, 
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however, further wishes the pupil to add the 
u ancient discoveries ” in the East and West 
u from the navigation of our people (the 
Spanish) and the collections of travels of Peter 
Martyr and of Raphael of Volterra, so that no 
may be regarded as the first advocate of tlio 
teaching of modern geography. In 1531 Sir 
Thomas Elyot ( q.v .) in the Governour, requires 
the pupil to be taught geography, to prepare 
him for understanding histories, lie is an 
enthusiastic believer in the value of pictures, 
plans, and maps, and insists that cosmography 
is a necessary study for ” all noble men. I n 
1560 Laurence Humphrey (q.v.) in the Noblcs, 
speaks of geography as a study that brings 
" great delight and profit/ 1 In 1622 Henry 
Pcaclmm (g.y.) in his Complcat Gentleman rec¬ 
ommends cosmography as a " science at once 
feeding both the eye and mind with such in¬ 
credible variety and profitablc < pleasure, that 
even the greatest kings and philosophers have 
bestowed the best part of their time in the con¬ 
templation thereof at home.” (See Gentry 
and Nobles, Education of.) > In the same 
year Robert Burton (qua), in his Anatomy < of 
Melancholy, speaks of the pleasure in studying 
geographical maps and praises those of Ortclius, 
Mercator, HonduiB. His bibliographical list of 
geographical books includes: books of cities by 
Braunus and Ilogenbcrgius; descriptive works 
by Maginus, Muster, Herrera, Laet. Mcrula, 
Botcrus, Lcnmlcr, Albertus, Camden. Leo Afer, 
Adricomius, Nic. Gorbelius, etc.; the famous 
expeditions of Christopher Columbus^ Amerigo 
Vespucci, Marcus Polus, the Venetian, Lod. 
VcrtomamuiB, Aloysius Cadamustus, etc. He 
goes on to enumerate the accurate diaries of 
Portugals, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver ft 
Nort, etc.; Hakluyt’s Voyages, Peter Martyr’s 
Decades, Benzo^ Lerius, Linschoten's Relations , 
those Ilodceporicons of Jod. h Moggen, .Ero- 
card the Monk, Bredcnbachius, Jo. Dublinius, 
Sandys, etc., to Jerusalem, Egypt, and other 
remote places of the world. Then he names 
the Itineraries of Paulus Hcntzner, Jodocus 
Sincerus, Dux Polorius, etc. — with the read¬ 
ing of Belionius, Observations , P. Gillius’ Surveys, 
He then, refers to " those parts of America set 
out, and curiously cut in pictures by Fratres 
a Bey.” Such a list as that of Burton shows 
the vast development of geographical literature 
by 1622, one hundred and thirty years after 
the discovery of America. Among other prom¬ 
inent advocates of the teaching of geography 
in schools were Comcnius (g.u.) in the Great 
Didactic , Milton (q.v.) in the Tractate, and 
Locke in Thoughts concerning Education . 

The development of geographical theory 
might be illustrated by a comparison of the 
first modern geography in England, viz. the 
Cosmographical Glasse , 1559, a very creditable 
first production, and the Geography of Nathaniel 
Carpenter (q.v,), fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1625. In the latter work we have 
a comprehensive volume of mathematical geog¬ 


raphy in the first part, whilo in the second part 
the connections of geography are carefully 
traced in other realms of inquiry, and the idea 
of " human ” geography is almost as clearly 
grasped ns in a present-day treatise. 

Peter Hoylyn had published in 1621 his 
Microcoamus , or a Little Description of the 
Great World. After spending over thirty years 
of further work, ho produced in 1052 his Cos- 
mographie, containing the Chorography and 
History of the whole World and all the principal 
Kingdoms , Provinces , Seas and Isles thereof. 
This is a thick folio, with 1100 well printed, 
matterful pages, a handsome volume full of 
history and geography for all the known parts 
of the world. It takes up almost every phase 
of geography, in profuse detail. It appeals 
to those who wish to read the Holy Scriptures 
by ha sacred geography, to astronomers, to 
physicians (who may learn from geography 
the different tempers of men’s bodies according 
to the climes they live in), to statesmen, to 
merchants, mariners, and soldiers. Cosmog¬ 
raphy, with Heylyn, includes natural and civil 
history, descriptive geography, and mathemat¬ 
ical geography. The frequency of reprints 
of tins huge and costly folio, well supplied with 
maps and illustrations, shows the voguo of the 
subject, especially when wo bear in mind the 
costliness of production and the leisure re¬ 
quired for reading it. It ia a gentleman's book; 
geography was particularly a gentleman’s 
study, and the reprints of Heylyn in 1067,1002, 
1066, 1070, 1674?, 1677, 1082, 1703, aro an 
indication of the enormous development of the 
class of lt gentlemen ” in Tudor and Stuart times. 

Returning to the advocates of the teaching 
of geography, J. A. Comcnius in Ids Great 
Didactic , written about 1031, includes in the 
curriculum of the vernacular school " the most 
important facts in cosmography, such as the 
spherical shape of the heavens, the globular 
shape of the earth suspended in their midst, 
the tides of tho ocean, the shapes of seas, the 
courses of rivers, the principal divisions of the 
earth, and tho chief kingdoms of Europe; 
but in particular, tho cities, mountains, rivers, 
and other remarkable features of their own 
country.” 

Sir William Petty (q.v.) in 1647 suggested 
that in the equipment of his Gymnasium 
mechanicum there should bo tho fairest 
globes and geographical maps, .' 1 and ho wished 
the institution to be an epitome and abstract 
of tho whole world.” In 1040 George Snell in 
his Right Teaching of Useful Knowledge 
directed that the pupils in. the English School 
should study the " excellent art of cosmography” 
and ” delightful ubo of topography ” and in 
1050, John Dury (g.a.) in his Reformed School , 
suggested that an outline of geography ought 
to be taught in schools. In 1660, in the New 
Discovery of the old Art of Teaching Schools , 
Charles Hoole suggested that “ in the upper¬ 
most story of tho school there should bo a fair, 
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pleasant gallery wherein to hang maps and set 
globes, and to lay up such varieties as can bo 
gotten in presses or drawers, that the scholars 
may know them. 11 

Of actual geography teaching in academic 
institutions in England the first record naturally 
enough is that of Richard Hakluyt (tf.v.) who 
claimed that he was u the first to show the new 
lately reformed maps, globes, spheres, and other 
instruments of this art for demonstration in 
the common schools," It must bo observed, 
however, that though Hakluyt claims to be 
the first teacher of modern geography in Eng¬ 
land, yet in the ordinances of Shrewsbury 
School, drawn up in 1571 by the bailiffs of the 
town, provision is made that “ from the stock 
remnant there should bo provided a library 
and gallery furnished with all manner of books, 
in up pcs, spheres, instruments of astronomy, and 
other things appertayning to learning," and 
in 1590 the eohool had obtained “ Mullinax 
his territorial globo in a frame with a standing 
base covered with greenish buckram." In 
1597 the statutes of Blackburn grammar 
school state explicitly that " the principles of 
arithmetic, geometry, and cosmography, with 
some introduction into the spheres arc prof¬ 
itable." In Laud's transcript of the studies 
of Westminster School 1621-1028 in the IVfch 
and VHth Forms; “ After supper (in summer 
time) they were called to the Master Chamber 
(specially thoso of the Vllth Form) and there 
instructed out of Hunter's [i.c. Hooter's] 
Comoflyaplnc and pmottecd to desmbe and 
find out cities and countries in the mappes." 
This was the Cosmographic (in Latin) of John 
Honter, which contained textbook, atlas, and 
index. Instruction was probably given at 
Winchester College in geography, for in the 
Bursar's book for 1656-1057 is the item 
£1.17.6 for a Mappa Mundi. Ifc is probable 
that in all these cases the systematic geography 
taught was that of ancient Greece and Italy, 
as illustrative and elucidatory of the classical 
authors, and for composition writing in Latin 
prose and verse. 

It is not improbable that some schoolmasters 
outside of the systematic curriculum may have 
been interested in and taught geography, as, 
for instance, John Langley {g.v,), head master 
of St, Paul's School, who is described as a 
" historian cosmographer and antiquary 
William Camden (q.v.), whoso 1 topographical 
knowledge of England was unique, head 
master of Westminster School; Thomas Far- 
nftby ((?,«♦)> master of the largest private school 
in England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, who had in 1695 accompanied Sir 
Francis Drake on his last voyage. 

Outside the schools, Hakluyt has already been 
mentioned at Oxford. In 1654 John Webster 
(Examination of Academies ) says that in the 
universities geography, hydrography, chorog- 
raphy, and topography were usually taught, 
and he names the textbook used as that of 


Nathaniel Carpenter, but this was probably 
the mathematical part, rather astronomical 
than geographical. The projectors of acade¬ 
mies, Sir Humphrey Gilbert (q.v.), in 1572, 
Sir Francis Kinaston (q.v.), in 1635, and Sir 
Balthasar Gcrbier (ff.ta), in 1648, all included 
cosmography as part of the proposed curric- 
utum» 

With the great advance of maritime dis¬ 
coveries and with the constant emigrations to 
New England, a great naval service arose, 
and the preparation of youths in so much of 
geography as pertains to navigation ^ became 
necessary. Boys were apprenticed in \aTge 
numbers to sea captains, serving especially 
in the Indian navy. In 1073 the Mathemati¬ 
cal School in Christ's Hospital was founded 
with a view to preparing boys directly for 
sea service, in such subjects as mathematics, 
navigation, etc. According to the King's 
ordinance the Governors were to furnish the 
necessary “ Books, Globes, Mappes, and other 
Mathematical instruments." At sixteen years 
of age or before, if the master of Trinity House 
saw fit, the boys were to be bound apprentice 
for seven years to the captain of some snip in the 
royal or merchant service. In 1081 the navi¬ 
gation class book was issued. It was written 
mainly by Sir Jonas Moore, assisted by the 
famous Flamsteed and Ilallcy. It was en¬ 
titled A Nm Systemc of the Mathemaiicks 
and contained sections on mathematical sub¬ 
jects, as well as cosmography, navigation, the 
dooVrim oi ibo Bptafc, astoowoYidwd tables, and 
geography. The latter is described ns a “ de¬ 
scription of the most eminent countries and 
coasts of the world, with maps of them and 
tables of their latitude and longitude." The 
geography thus was prevailingly mathemat¬ 
ical, and it is interesting to note that one of the 
Governors of the School, and a member of the 
Committee at the Visitation of 1697 was Sir 
Isaac Newton. Many public ^ schools arose 
throughout the country in imitation of the 
Mathematical School of Christ's Hospital and 
not a few private schools, whore navigation 
received special attention. 

In 1674 Joseph Moxon, hydrographer to the 
King, published the third edition of his Tutor 
to Astronomy and Geography, dedicated to 
vSamucl Pepys, " not as what you need . . * 
but what may prove an ease to your memory." 
Thovigh the official hydrographer, Moxon in¬ 
troduces a section on astrological problems. 
The geographical section is certainly mathe¬ 
matical. 

Geography was taught, curiously enough, 
by foreign language masters. Thus Guy Midge 
(q.v.) in 1078 describes himself ns professor 
of the French language and of geography ^ He 
speaks of geography as a subject becoming a 
young gentleman, and says he doubts not the 
subject " will take root amongst the nobility 
and gentry of England as it hath in other na¬ 
tions; especially since the war began,” and he 
25 
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offers to teach geography either in French or 
in English. In 1682 he wrote a Ncio Cos¬ 
mography or Survey of the Whole World. Simi¬ 
larly ln '1760, M« Jacques de liivmul was a 
teacher of languages ami of geography. It 
seems likely, therefore, that both French and 
geography received stimulus in their teaching 
from the Huguenot influence in England. 

In the eighteenth century the development 
of the chronometer introduced more exacti¬ 
tude — in the fixing of the position of distant 
laces. Surveys of coast lines and interiors 
ecomc more exact, and measurements of the 
earth more reliable. 

In 1729, the Fishmongers’ Company in Lon¬ 
don presented their grammar school at Holt, 
in Norfolk, with ”a valuable and useful library, 
not only of the best editions of the Classics and 
Lexicographers, but also with some books of 
Antiquities, Chronology, nml Geography , to- 
piker with a suitable pair of globes.” 

In the century which intervened between 
Locke and Vicesimus Knox {q.v.) geography in 
England received attention practically ns well 
as theoretically. This was particularly the 
case in private schools rather than in the public 
schools of England. Thus John Randall, who 
conducted a school at Heath, near Wakefield, 
in 1744, and afterwards removed to a school 
at York in 1765, wrote a “ system ” of geog¬ 
raphy, a comprehensive dissertation on tho 
creation and various phenomena of “ tho terra¬ 
queous globe,” as it consists of “ subterraneous 
waters, mountains, valleys, plains, and rivers,” 
with an hypothesis concerning their causes. 
It further contains a description of all tho 
empires, kingdoms, etc., of the world, drawn 
from ancient a nd modern history, and so mo 
of the most celebrated voyages and travels. 
Statistics are comprehensively given of the 
" present state ” of tho various countries and 
full details offered as to climate, government, 
laws, policy, trade, revenues, forces, curiosities, 
population, character, religion, customs, cere¬ 
monies. In 1753 another private schoolmaster, 
J. Burgh, recommends in the study of geog¬ 
raphy the following textbooks: Randall's 
System of Geography; Harris On the Use of the 
Globe; the Geographical Dictionary; Anson's 
Voyages , and Salmon’s Geographical Gram¬ 
mar. Of this list, Harris’s Geography was tho 
book of longest and widest vogue on the subject. 
The second edition is dated 1712, It proceeds 
by question and answer, and it is the first 
school textbook (apparently) of purely de¬ 
scriptive geography, and distinctly an interest¬ 
ing and helpful book for tho learner. In 1740 
was published the third edition of an Intro¬ 
duction to Geography on the same lines as that 
of Harris, written by J. Cowley, " geographer 
to his Majesty,” a work which is apparently 
the first general modern geography explicitly 
stated to bo u designed for the use of schools,” 
These textbooks of Harris, Cowley, and Ran¬ 
dall are more modern in scopo and outlook 


than the later Guides to the Use of tho Globes, 
the series beginning with that of Daniel Ken¬ 
ning in 1700, and continuing to tho mom matter¬ 
ful and interesting Exercises on (he 6’toiw of 
William Butler in 1814, designed ” for the use 
of young Indies.” At tho beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the use of the globe was 
tm acknowledged part of the curriculum of nil 
tho private schools and academies for young 
gentlemen ancl young ladies, although the 
teaching was mainly informational, nml had 
little mental discipline in it. 

Two points especially should be noted in 
tracing the history of geography teaching. 
First, its development has taken place outside 
of tho recognized public schools system, clue fly 
in private schools. Second, arising in tho 
mixed subject of cosmography it has become 
differentiated ns earth knowledge, and its 
original partner, astronomy, in tho portions 
which have especial reference to our earth, 
curiously enough, and not altogether advan¬ 
tageously, has been ousted from the study, 
oven in outline, of tho great masses of (at any 
rate) Ihitish children. In the touching of 
geography itself, however, within the last dec¬ 
ade modern aims and methods have improved 
almost more remarkably perhaps than in any 
single subject in England. F. W. * 

Academic Status. — Germany. — Geography 
as a university subject 1ms long hud a prominent 
place in Germany. A long list of eminent names 
attests to the high position of this science in a 
nation noted for its scientific achievement. 
Humboldt, Ritter, Rated, and Riebtofen stand 
out prominently among the great geographers 
that the world has produced; and in the Gor¬ 
man universities of to-day are included some 
of tho leading geographers of the present time. 
Geography is a recognized anti essential part 
of the university curriculum, and provision is 
usually made for the presentation of various 
phases of the subject by two or more specialists 
in different parts of the geographic field. 

The prominence attained by geography in 
Germany is the result of a variety of causes, 
among which is Undoubtedly the strong in¬ 
fluence of a few powerful men, early in the field, 
working in a country where centralized au¬ 
thority has had a voice in university develop¬ 
ment. Doubtless also it is partly due to that 
keen, clear-sighted recognition of the value of 
science, in all Hs phases, which lias placed 
Germany in the front rank in science and has 
been one of the chief underlying causes for the 
wonderful industrial development of that 
country. Tho scientific spirit, so noticeable 
throughout tho German nation, has encouraged 
geographical research, thus providing teachers: 
and where there are inspiring teachers and 
leaders in research, there arc certain to come 
students to listen and to investigate. There 
are certainly two other prominent factors which 
helji to explain the importance of geography 
in the universities o f that country. One of these 
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is the broad intellectual interest of the normal, 
educated German; the other is the nature of the 
educational system. Under more or less com¬ 
plete central toed authority a curriculum below 
the university has been developed in which 
systematic study of scientific geography has 
a definite and prominent place, And sinco 
the German teacher must know the subject 
he professes to teach, provision is made in the 
universities to meet the demand. Further, 
the breadth of culture among educated Ger¬ 
mans is such that it is fully recognized by them 
that geography is a basal science, an under¬ 
standing of which is essential to correct inter¬ 
pretation of much of human history and de¬ 
velopment; and that it is also basal to an 
appreciation of the distribution of animals and 
plants and to the industries that depend upon 
them and upon other products of the earth. 
Thus it happens that many German students, 
whose main interest is in other lines, seek a 
knowledge of scientific geography such as the 
German university professor can give. 

Partly as a result of German influence, 
geography has now ft high place in other con¬ 
tinental nations; ami what hns been said with 
regard to geography in Germany applies to a 
greater or less degree to Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and France, lint in Europe 
it is almost warranted to state that the im¬ 
portance of geography ns a university subject 
diminishes progressively with the increase in 
distance from Germany, 

England, — It is a curious fact that in the one 
nation where the strongest reason (or geo¬ 
graphic interest would seem to be present — 
the British — university geography is almost 
at its lowest ebb. Only within a very few years 
has any provision whatsoever been made for 
geography in the great British universities, 
and then merely in a sort of experimental way 
in the form of lectureships and readerships, 
urged and partly supported by geographical 
societies. 

No attempt will be made to consider the 
question whether the striking contrast between 
Groat- Britain and Germany in this respect is 
in any way ascribable to a difference in scien¬ 
tific spirit or broad scientific culture. There 
arc other more evident and more easily demon¬ 
strable causes. One of these is the fact that 
there is no such centralized educational system 
below the university; and in the schools 
geography has no Bueh rank as in Germany. 
There is, therefore, no such demand for teachers 
with a university training in geography, A 
second reason is that the British geologist has 
taken into his own field some of the best of 
scientific geography. Therefore so urn of the 
most important geographic work published in 
Great Britain is from the pens of geologists, 
and is produced as ft kind of geological by¬ 
product. A third reason for the position of 
geography in Great Britain, perhaps the result 
of its world-wide colonial interests, is the fact 


that geography there has come to be considered 
as almost synonymous with exploration. A 
journey to the Arctic or the Antarctic, a trip 
across Africa, or an exploration of Now Guinea 
is ranked as more geographical (if we may 
judge by honors conferred) than an interpreta¬ 
tion of a land form, or a scientific study of the 
geographical relationships of a known area. 
Geographical publications abound in interest¬ 
ing descriptions of remote regions, little known 
people, itineraries of journeys, and associated 
incidents, accidents, and adventures. Such ex¬ 
ploratory work while doubtless important, as 
the accounts certainly are interesting and enter¬ 
taining, rarely merits the characterization 
scientific, and is not uncommonly even dis¬ 
tinctly unscientific. There is certainly little 
basis for a subject of this sort to claim a place 
in the university; and it is by no means im¬ 
probable that the reputation gained by geog¬ 
raphy as an essential synonym of exploration 
is one of the strong reasons why geography has 
so tardily won a place in the British univer¬ 
sities. 

Lost this characterization of geography in 
Great Britain bo misunderstood, it may bo 
well to add that there have been scientific 
geographers of the very first rank. Such names 
as Lvcll, Wallace, and Gcikic rank with the 
world loaders in scientific geography; but they 
are not, as in Germany, university teachers. 
The beginning that has been made, notably in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools of Geog¬ 
raphy, has been admirable and is promising for 
the future, while the newer universities have 
also made provision for the higher study of the 
subject in connection with economics and com¬ 
mercial courses. 

United Slates . — In America the recognition 
of geography in the university has been almost 
as tardy as in England, and for similar reasons. 
There have been coses where professors of his¬ 
tory or of political science, usually with a 
German university experience, have given 
brief courses in historical or political or com¬ 
mercial geography to furnish a part of the 
geographic basis needed by their students. 
There have been a few cases where chairs of 
geography were established a generation or 
more ago; but these instances have been 
sporadic and have represented no well defined 
movement toward university recognition of 
geography. 

Perhaps the neatest approach to early recog¬ 
nition of this subject in the university curric¬ 
ulum in the Gorman way was when Guyot 
(q.u.) was given a chair in Princeton. Agassiz 
(<?.a.) found the American field a virgin ono 
for the introduction of scientific natural his¬ 
tory from its European environment* and with 
his genius, personality, and boundless < enthu¬ 
siasm he laid a foundation upon which the 
growth of natural history subjects in the 
American university became assured. Seem¬ 
ingly equal opportunity existed in the field of 
27 
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geography, find to it Guyot came at Agassiz 
suggestion and in 1854 became professor of 
geography at Princeton, a position which ho 
held until his death thirty years later* Guyot 
did valuable and important work, but appar¬ 
ently conditions in America were not favorable 
to vigorous spread of scientific geography; 
there arose no effective. Guyot. School and 
geography in the American university had 
about the same position at the end of his 
teaching as at the beginning. 

In the meantime, the study of geology (g.y.) 
spread rapidly, and provision is now made for 
it in every college, while the larger universi¬ 
ties have from three to five professors for the 
subject. This high rank of geology is ap¬ 
parently due in part to tho recognized scien¬ 
tific character of geologic study, and in part 
to the presence of a demand lor men with 
geological training. Geography, on the other 
hand, has had in America, as in Great Britain, 
to bear tho reputation of boing non-scicntific, 
or. nt best, little more than a descriptive 
science. At- the same time some of tho most 
thoroughly scientific phases of geography have 
been annoxed by sister subjects, notably by 
geology. As a result of tho confusion thus 
arising, there lias oven been a tendency to 
question whether there is a science of geog¬ 
raphy, some holding that all that is really 
scientific in it lies within tho province of estab¬ 
lished subjects, such as geology, zoology, 
botany, ethnology, history, economics, etc. It 
va fcw&mi to suth & thrnn to ptmvt 

to the scientific results of continental geo¬ 
graphic research, and to tho contrast In out¬ 
put on such topics between Germany and Eng¬ 
land or America, where geography is not so 
organized as a science. 

As in Great Britain, so in America, thoro 
has recently come about a change in the 
status of geography in tho university; but the 
nature and underlying causes of the change 
have been quite different in the two countries, 
In Great Britain geography has gone into tho 
University as a result of outside pressure; in 
the United States it lias evolvecl within the 
University, primarily as a result of the dis¬ 
covery that much that had previously mas¬ 
queraded under the term u geology 0 was really 
geography, or needed only moderate change to 
enrich it with the true geographic flavor, 
Naturally this geography, of geological parent¬ 
age, is dominantly physical geography or 
physiography. . That it should have made for 
itself a place in American universities as an 
offshoot of geological teaching is natural when 
it is remembered that some of tho most sig¬ 
nificant basal principles of the evolution of 
land forms havo been discovered by American 
geologists as a by-product of their geological 
Work, — notably by Gilbert and Powell. 

To Davis of Harvard, more than to any 
other one person, is to be credited tho evolu¬ 
tion of the geographic phase out of tho geoiogio 


teaching, and its segregation into a more or 
less definite brand 1 of science teaching in tho 
American university. Other teachers were, 
and still arc, teaching geography as geology, 
and some have definitely recognized the fact, 
— for instance Shuler of Harvard, who in a 
largo part of his broad scientific interest was a 
real geographer, though lie ranked in the uni¬ 
versity as professor of geology. Having intro¬ 
duced tho geographic viewpoint into his teach¬ 
ing as a member of tho Harvard Geological 
Department, and working in the midst of tho 
inspiring influence of his geographic colleague 
Shater, Davia has developed an American 
school of physical geography whose influence 
has spread throughout tho whole field of 
American education. A generation of physiog¬ 
raphers has been reared by the genius and 
tireless energy of Davis, nnu, as in the case of 
Agassiz in natural history, the extent of tho 
influence of the master 1ms been broadened by 
the work of his pupils and by others leas 
recognizably under his direct influence. 

But this peculiar manner ill which geog¬ 
raphy has found a place in the American uni¬ 
versity has resulted in its occupying a rather 
anomalous and somewhat narrow position in 
tho curriculum, Ordinarily geography is 
merely a part of tho course offered by tho 
geological department, and tho teacher of it 
limy rank as professor of geology, as in fact is 
tho case with Professor Davis himself, who is 
not professor of geography in Harvard, but 
Stoves Hoop®? Pvclwmv Ctovtofty. Iw 
some of the better universities and colleges no 
provision whatsoever is mado for any geog¬ 
raphy excepting such elementary instruction in 
pi iy si cal geography as a professor of geology 
can give in addition to his purely geological 
teaching. In such cases there is little basis 
or opportunity for geographic research. A 
still larger number of the leading universities 
have one or more men who give their ontirc 
attention to geographic subjects in teaching 
and research; and a fow make special pro¬ 
vision for other phases of geography than 
physical geography. . Yet, with but low excep¬ 
tions, this geographic work is offered in tho 
geological department, or in the department 
of (f geology and geography. ,J In n very few 
cases geography stands as an independent 
department coordinate with geology, from 
which it has in most instances been recently 
divorced. 

Tho evolution of geographic instruction in 
tho American university, in the main on tho 
basis of previous university recognition of 
geology, 1ms been extraordinarily rapid in tho 
last ten or fifteen yeors. during which most of 
it has taken place. Whether similar develop¬ 
ment will contimio for another decade cannot 
be told; but it is clearly evident that geog¬ 
raphy has at last gained a position in tho 
American university curriculum from which 
there can be no recession. Three or four of 
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tho larger universities have set an example of 
broad policy, recognizing geography fully and 
providing for tho teaching of a number of its 
important phases, as in Germany,. Others, 
also among tho leading universities, have 
scarcely taken the first step; but it is to be 
confidently expected that these laggards will 
not long remain so far behind. The example 
so long ago set by Germany, and now fully 
adopted by a lew of the more progressive 
American universities, may fairly be considered 
the goal toward which the best of our univer¬ 
sities will tomb 

It is to be noted, however,, that scientific 
geography in tho American university is at a 
disadvantage as compared to its position in 
Germany, It is not to bo expected that uni¬ 
versity trustees will provide teachers in sub¬ 
jects not demanded by students, nor can they 
properly make much further provision for tho 
expansion of elementary instruction. To the 
German university there come students with 
previous good training in geography, much of 
it on a par with some of our elementary uni¬ 
versity geography. There is also a body of 
earnest students who in their desire to master 
special subjects correspond more nearly with 
our small group of graduate students than 
with our overwhelming numbers of under¬ 
graduates. These students are not content 
with mere elementary work, even though their 
main interest lies in history or in botany. 
The point to be noted here is that the teacher 
of geography in tho American university may 
be obliged to justify his appointment moro in 
elementary courses than in advanced study, — 
and an examination of some of the courses 
offered seems to indicate that this is the real 
condition. If so, wo .may not hope for tho 
great scientific result in America that recog¬ 
nition of geography in tho university has 
brought in Germany. 

Finally, thero is tho difference iu the utili¬ 
tarian influence in Germany and in the United 
States, There a demand exists for men and 
women trained in geography before they arc 
allowed to teach geography. Here pedagogy 
is not commonly placed ahead of knowledge, 
The principle that “ a person can teach any¬ 
thing if only he is a natural teacher ” finds far 
less encouragement in Germany than in 
America. Only in our larger cities, and in not 
all of those, is knowledge ranked with peda¬ 
gogical power. Moreover, almost equally with 
England, geography as a school subject is neg¬ 
lected in tho United States. A student in his 
moat immature period has a few years, of 
geography study; then comes an intermission, 
then perhaps a course in physical geography or 
commercial geography, or possibly no geog¬ 
raphy at all. The high school geography may 
bo given to almost any one, very likely to the 
least burdened teacher, possibly of drawing, or 
Latin, or English. For those who plan to bo 
teachers there is little need of studying uni¬ 


versity geography. This contrasts strikingly 
with Germany, where there is a well devised 
course of geography in the schools, and where 
a geography teacher is supposed to know 
geography. 

The condition in America undoubtedly has 
had, and .still has, a very important influence 
in retarding the development of geography 
teaching in our universities. It will continue 
to be a disadvantage as compared with tho 
conditions in Germany; but there is another 
phase which is hopeful. With the develop¬ 
ment of geography in the university curriculum 
there will doubtless spread an influence down 
through the grades as a result of which the 
teaching of the subject will be both extended 
and improved, Perhaps one of the greatest 
reasons, for the weakness of our .school geog¬ 
raphy is the fact that the subject has not 
hitherto found adequate recognition in the 
American university. R. S. T. 

University Courses, — In Germany the offer¬ 
ings in geography vary with each semester. For 
example, there wore in the winter semester of 
1910-1911 seven courses at Berlin; one at Halle 
(on Arabian geographies); one at Heidelberg; 
five at Leipzig. 

In the English universities the advance in 
the. study of geography has boon due in the 
main to the development of commercial 
courses in the newer institutions.. At Oxford 
a School of Geography was established in 1899 
with the aid of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and has a faculty consisting of the University 
Professor in Geography, an assistant, and lec¬ 
turers in ancient geography, and the history 
of geography, an instructor in surveying, and 
a demonstrator in geography. Diplomas and 
certificates are awarded in the subjeot. At 
Cambridge a Board of Geographical Studies, 
working in conjunction with the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, exists to promote geo¬ 
graphical research and study and to arrange 
courses. There are a University .Reader and 
lecturers in geography, The subject may bo 
offered for the ordinary B,A. degree, the 
examination covering physical, historical and 
political, economic and commercial geography, 
cartography, history of discovery, and elements 
of ethnology. Diplomas are also awarded by 
the Board of Geographical Studios. At the 
University of Manchester courses.arc given in 
tho faculty of arts by the lecturer in geography 
in the scope and meaning of geography, in 
geography of a special area, political and 
economic geography; and a practical course 
and a seminar are conducted, while physical 
geography is given in the faculty of science 
together with geology, . At the University of 
Liverpool courses aro given by two lecturers 
in classical geography, general principles, phys¬ 
iography, commercial, historical,.and regional 
geography. 

The development of the subject in America 
has already been dealt with. Here a few 
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courses and number of instructors in the sub¬ 
ject will bo given from a few representative 
universities. 

Harvard, — Prolcwor, nssJMftnt professor, nnil an ft distant. 
For undorfimduftt^f Phyrirftl Geography—lprtur*ji. Inhnra- 
tory work, mid field excursions. For ffrnriiriles ami iiihmt- 
gnuhmios: I'livsiography of the Unlled Sirifes; G< opruiihui 
Inftuonoca in Nortli Amorim J I’liysioBrnpijy of bump**; 
rwocpliolofty; tlcography <jf South Amorim; u,i<l {for ^rmlimivji 
primarily) ft research course in, 1*1 iyringr*phy. 

jVe. — Professor ami two nssjutant profewora- \ mi v run id- 
untos: I’liyalcnl nntl Commercial Clcogrnjjhy followed hy 
environmental Influence* on uuui'a uviiviln-a; Atdiirnpnjjrapliy; 
rJiVHirjgrnphy. Graduate*: Physical GeuKraphy i Geography 
ol North America* South America, nnd Asm. 

tfniiersitu of California. — Throe a^Histant profe^ors and 
omj Instructor, tower Division: General phy^ml,KcoKraphy; 
Introduction 10 Economic Rcography; the miUcrml* of com¬ 
merce; Introductory geography; Pliyaio«rni>hy of the lands? 
TopORrnphy man* and models; Relief modeling i lvlciuontary 
motcoraloR.v; Geography of Spanish America; Historical 
geography (two courses). Upper Division; IliatorjraJ .seog- 
raphyof Modern Europe; Heonoihii; geography *>f the I 7 niml 
States; General elhnatologv; Oceanography; Cnlifornin uuip; 
Geography of North America; Geographical influences in tho 
Western United States; Climotolopy of tho i’ftrilic Const: 
Glacial .geography; Geography of California; Geography of 
Afrira. Graduate Courses: Physingraphy of the IVifie Const; 
the teaching of physical Kcogrnnliy; Special Hhiim's ih pliyaioc- 
raphy and cllnmto I Commercial resources of the Spaniah-Ameri- 
can Countries. 

Chicago, — I Wes ho r, two associate prof^nra. and an 
assistant. UndergradiifttoJ Commercial geography; Eco¬ 
nomic geography; Climatology; Influence of Geography on 
American history; Political geography; CHiimte ami man; 
Economic geography of North America; Economic geography 
of Europe. Senior and Graduate: Commercial geography; 
Economic geography of tropical countries; Vrinriplefl ol 
geography; the geographic problems of the Orient; Cartog¬ 
raphy and graphic; tho historical geography uf American 
cities; the natural resources of tho United States, their explnlra- 
lionam) conservation; some principles of Aidhropogengrapliy; 
geographic Influences In the history of Now England; of tho 
Interior; of the Middle Atlantic States; History af Geog¬ 
raphy: Research courses. Coursefl in physical urography arc 
given In the Department of Geology. 

Cnipfraifw of fi'tsfvmsin. — Given in the Department of 
Geology. Undergraduate): f*lnirl course In geography; Physi¬ 
ography and geography; Physical jjcogrnpliy for commerce 
Btudenta; Economic geography; Region'll geography. 

University of Pf'inayhama. — Given In tho Department of 
V>cmcomic3. Mnth-Tgtiuluatc: Political geography; Economic 
climatology; Geography of Europe* 

Geography in the Schools. — United States* 
— Geography has long held an important 
place in school work in the United States, 
both in elementary nnd in secondary schools* 
Geography has afc times been considered by 
some to be the fundamental subject in ele¬ 
mentary schools, about which all other sub¬ 
jects must colter (see Concentration; Par¬ 
ker, Francis)^ by others, geography 1 ms been 
and still is considered a catch-all subject which 
has little inherent strength of its own, but yet 
must be given some place. Hy others, aiul 
the number is constantly increasing, geography 
is held to be 011c of the fundamental subjects 
of the curriculum, tested as to its worth and 
capable of being developed by good teaching 
into one of the most significant of school sub¬ 
jects. Geography ns the study of the earth 
in its relation to man deals with elements of 
the environment of deep significance to all, 
nnd ia of great value because of the aid it gives 
to other subjects in the curriculum. 

Geography is no longer generally considered 
merely an informational subject which permits 
some attention to necessary, detailed facts to 
be known by all. Although facts are vital 
nnd ncccs&ary in the subject, geography, as a 


study of rein lions between the physical en¬ 
vironment ami life in n causal way, in decidedly 
a study of principles of great working signifi¬ 
cance. Geography, rightly taught, imparts to 
Hie pupils a knowledge of large relations over 
the world, which all must know to understand 
current events, world-movements of people, or 
the problems of commerce of to-day. Geog¬ 
raphy teaching, therefore, has for its purposes 
the imparting of u working knowledge of the 
principles of geography anti training in work¬ 
ing with geographic relationships and geo¬ 
graphic material* Umt gives pupils n power to 
use their knowledge in later life. This view¬ 
point 5s fundamental ami vital in both ele¬ 
mentary and secondary school geography, but 
as yet secondary school geography is so special¬ 
ized that these larger purposes arc often lost 
sight of in the endeavor to give training in 
specialized, scientific thinking in a narrow 
plmsc of geography. 

Elementary School Geography. — The char¬ 
acter of school courses in geography is How, as 
it always has been, largely determined by the 
content of the textbooks in use. In the earlier 
part of the last century, the school texts were 
twpieal in order nnd were planned U> cover tho 
geography of the world in n brief way. Later, 
the geography course was represented by two 
books, an elementary ami an advanced, or a 
first and second book, and that plan holds 
to-day. The plan of tho earlier book was to 
present tho larger, more general items of 
geographic interest, to l>c followed in the 
larger nook by a more broad consideration of 
the same topics. These books dealt largely 
with the facts of political and of physical 
geography and gave little attention to geo¬ 
graphical relationships. 

The first departure from the earlier plan 
was in the Guyot Geographies of 1KGG, in 
which emphasis was gi\ m to human relations 
to physical conditions, and in which maps 
were "made of vital significance. Uuyotks 
books were, however, ahead of their time, anti 
the priwcipU's of Guyot, now mmgidxed as of 
great significance, wore but little developed by 
others. (See Guyot.) 

The first great change from tho plan uf 
these earlier books was in 1801, following the 
lie pari of the Committee ttj Ten [q,v.) «I the 
National Educational Association. Owing to 
a renewed interest in physical geography, and 
to a recognition of the importance of obser¬ 
vational work in geography, much emphasis 
was given to physical geography in all phases 
of school work. The first geographies which 
appeared after this Report gave a now impetus 
to school geography and introduced an era of 
progress of great significance. Although these 
early books placed grout emphasis on physical 
geography, they did not ignore the life side. 
The now ideas were grafted on to the old with¬ 
out supplanting it to any great extent. They 
provtsd the importauuo of thought work as 
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against memory work \w geography, and since 
that time the endeavor has constantly been to 
make geography more real, more vital, and 
more thought-provoking to pupils. 

The recognition of the well-founded educa¬ 
tional principle that pupils' work must be 
based on previous knowledge in all fields of 
study, 1ms led in the last decade to the inclu¬ 
sion of home geography as the fundamental 
phase of school geography work. Home geog¬ 
raphy is planned to help children in organiz¬ 
ing their everyday experiences and to see the 
simpler relationships of life to its physical en¬ 
vironment illustrated in every locality. Simple 
generalizations, based on these local studies, 
lay a foundation for extending the children’s 
work so ns to include the world whole, which 
forms generally the second stage in school 
geography work. The development of the 
simpler ideas of the world as a globe, mul of 
the distribution of the continents over the 
world, gives a background for the earlier study 
of certain of the continents and countries of 
the world, through maps, pictures, and text. 
Usually these earlier phases of geography aro 
followed through the fourth, fifth, ami a part 
of the sixth year of school life, up to the time 
when many pupils leave school. 

In the later years the continents, or certain 
of them, are again studied from a somewhat 
different standpoint through the sixth and 
seventh years, This advanced continental 
work, in which much attention is given to 
commercial geography, is usually preceded by 
a study of certain of the principles of mathe¬ 
matical aiul physical geography, to lay a foun¬ 
dation for a careful causul continental study. 
In other eases, this work is placed ns the 
climax of this course ns a specialized phase of 
geography. In a few instances, geography, as 
an all-round subject, is dosed in the sixth 
year. The geography of the later years is very 
specialized ami is devoted to the commercial 
ami industrial aspects. 

In by far the greater number of large cities 
in the country, geography is taught from the 
fourth to the seventh years inclusive, though 
there is an increasing tendency to restrict 
geography work to three or to three and a half 
years. By far the larger proportion of tho 
time devoted to the subject is given to the 
study of the regions of the world, since po¬ 
litical geography, as it is often called, forms 
tlu; larger plmsu of geography that pupils 
come, in contact, with in after life. This 
regional work naturally includes the study of 
physical and commercial conditions ns well ns 
of political conditions, and involves much 
study ami training in the use of maps as well 
as of text aiul supplementary materials. Such 
a course of study is generally followed through¬ 
out the country, according to the plan of the 
texts in use. In an increasing number of 
places the course of study is now specially 
planned to meet local needs, and hence the 


order of treatment of topics ami phases of tho 
subject may vary extensively. In by far too 
many localities, however, the text forms the 
only course of study used and the yearly pro¬ 
grams arc measured in pages of the text. 

There has been great progress in school 
geography teaching in the last few years. 
Better texts, bettor maps, better trained 
teachers, improved training courses in normal 
schools and some colleges, and a larger supply of 
valuable and accurate supplementary volumes 
have all contributed to tne improvement o! 
the subject, Tho greatest weakness in the 
field at the present time is a lack of first-class 
wall maps and a dearth of reasonable-priced, 
accurate school atlases. In these mechanical 
attributes of good geography teaching, tho 
United States is far in the rear as compared 
with Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
or even with a small country like Switzerland. 

The history of the development of elemen¬ 
tary school geography in this country has 
shown that progress has always been made 
through evolution and not by revolutions in 
content or plan. It is not likely that the 
general content of elementary school work in 
geography, the outgrowth of generations of 
experience, will be overturned in the future. 
As old subjects are tested by modern scien¬ 
tific methods and found wanting, they will bo 
replaced by more rational and vital topics. 
Much progress lias been made in eliminating 
from school work topics in geography that are 
not pertinent to the needs of pupils, and which 
are too adult for school use. A conservative 
mblie will, however, permit such changes to 
>e made only slowly, while the demand that 
all that is new and perhaps of little value should 
be included, is widespread and insistent. The 
groat problem for the future is tho judicious 
modification of the course under the expert 
guidance of trained and interested geographers 
ami leaders in modem education. 

Secondary School Geography. — Secondary 
school geography in general falls into three 
categories, according to whether the work is 
presented in tho endier or Inter years of tho 
course. Physical geography is the favored 
phase of geography in secondary schools and 
receives the greatest attention in the first or 
second year of the course. In many schools, 
particularly those preparing pupils for college 
entrance examinations, an advanced type of 
physical geography or physiography* it is 
often termed, has ft place in the later years of 
the course. Until within recent years, physical 
geography has been given a place in secondary 
schools because of its informational value, and 
its content was determined from that .stand- 
mint. As thus presented, it had no unity and 
itilc value ns a .science. The development of 
physical geography by American workers in 
field mid classroom has shown the subject to 
be rich and full as a cultural and scientific 
study. In consequence, the pendulum has 
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swung away from the older informational sub¬ 
ject toward a newer, rationally organized phys¬ 
ical geography. . i 

It is now generally recognized that enthu¬ 
siasm for the newer point of view has carried 
us to extremes, and that physical geography 
as such has received an undue proportion of 
the time that can bo given to earth science hi 
secondary schools. If the task of the second¬ 
ary school is to prepare pupils for after-school 
life, then obviously the content of geography 
and other subjects must to sonic extent bo 
determined by tho conditions in the adult 
world. In these modem days, pupils are going 
to bo confronted in the business world with 
commercial conditions, and through the press 
they will constantly be brought in touch with 
the general geographic conditions of the great 
nations of the world. The development of 
modern commerce has, since about 1900, 
caused an ever increasing attention to bo 
devoted to commercial geography in second¬ 
ary schools. As a rule, this needed phase of 
the work has been organized with little atten¬ 
tion to its relations to physical geography. 
Like tho latter work, commercial geography is 
found prominent in both the earlier and later 
years of the course. The rapid development 
of commercial geography is indicated by tho 
fact that, while but one book was available for 
secondary use in 1901, at least ten much-used 
books exist in 1911. 

Commercial and physical geography arc so 
closely related in a causal way that neither 
can well exist independently in a course of 
study, Hence tho demand has arisen that 
these phases of tho work be coordinated more 
closely in secondary schools. Two committees, 
one from tho National Education Association 
in 1909, and the other from the Association of 
American Geographers in 1910, recommended 
that the one year to bo devoted to geography 
in secondary schools bo divided so that ono 
half tho time be given to the essentials of phys¬ 
ical geography and one half to commercial 
and regional geography. This latter recom¬ 
mendation ie based on the conviction that 
pupils ought to study the general geography 
of the "United States and Europe, at least, in 
the high school, as a contribution to tneir 
general training and as a basis for efficient work 
in history, economics, botany, zoology, and 
other subjects that deal with facts of distribu¬ 
tion. Physical geography as a college entrance 
subject has never held an important place in 
secondary schools, and is particularly de¬ 
veloped in large public schools or in privato 
secondary schools where funds are available for 
securing the necessarily inclusive and somewhat 
expensive laboratory equipment. 

England. — School geography in England 
has progressed rapidly in the last' few years; 
though in many ways it is still very unsatis¬ 
factory, as it is in America, The modern 
development of interest in geography, particu¬ 


larly in the higher schools, dates from 1886,- 
when the classic report on geographic instruc¬ 
tion was published by the Royal Geographical 
Society from tho pen of Dr. J. Scott Keltic, 
who made a thorough and painstaking study 
of geography teaching in England and on the 
continent. In general, the plan of work advo¬ 
cated for tho elementary schools of England is 
similar to that in America, though greater 
emphasis is given to physical geography in the 
several standards. The plan of beginning 
with local, observational geography nnd work¬ 
ing out to the geography of the world, with a 
special study of selected countries in later 
years, is followed, A large number of im¬ 
proved textbooks and books on teaching 
makes effective work possible, nnd the work of 
the Geographical Association lias done much 
to arouse teachers to ft realization of the possi¬ 
bilities of geography. 

In the secondary years much more attention 
is given to regional geography than in America, 
and physical geography, as such, has a dis¬ 
tinctly subordinate place. The work is, there¬ 
fore, well coordinated and definite, though its 
content da largely determined by tho examina¬ 
tions set by the larger universities. Tho out¬ 
lines in present use show great advances over 
those of 1885-1880, and indicate how far- 
reaching in its influence 1ms been the establish¬ 
ment of geography as a university subject in 
the larger universities and colleges. Inspira¬ 
tion and guidance have come from the leaders 
in the higher fields of geography teaching and 
have caused a very significant revival of in¬ 
terest in Bchool geography. Furthermore, tho 
leading business men liavo realised that Eng¬ 
land as a commercial nation must give moro 
attention to geography teaching In tho schools. 

France . — Geography in tho schools of 
France runs in cycles, tho climax of the two 
cycles being a study of France and its colonics. 
Beginners are led through an observational 
study of the local environment outward to the 
world whole. This is followed by a study of- 
the continents, and is brought to a summary 
in the fourth school year in a study of France 
and its colonics. In tho second cycle, which is 
completed in the eighth school year, tho de¬ 
ments of physical geography arc followed by 
a study of America, Australia, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and again la brought to a climax in a 
more advanced treatment of Franco. This 
work is largely presented through excellent 
textbooks which order tho content of tho 
comae in a definite wny. In tho secondary 
school tho came idea of cycle is followed. In 
tho first year the history of geography, physi¬ 
cal geography, political and commercial geog¬ 
raphy, and a brief course in geology constitute 
tho ^outline of work. This is followed in tho 
second year by a special study of France in 
great detail, and tho outlines of cosmography, 
The character of the geography work in the 
later years is determined by tnc special course 
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of study followed by the pupils and is in no 
case complete or closely related to the earlier 
work. Thus geography teaching in the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools of France is 
very largely political and regional geography, 
so arranged that pupils will, as the years pass, 
become increasingly familiar with the geog¬ 
raphy oF their own country and its economic, 
political, and physical features. 

Germany. — Probably in no country in the 
world is geography in schools so well organized 
and taught as in Germany. Teachers are 
trained lor their work, and the supply of 
available books, atlases, ami maps is without a 
parallel for quality, accuracy, and usefulness. 
Excursions have been developed generally as 
an important phase of school work, and geog¬ 
raphy is thus a matter of things and not- of 
worcls or imaginary pictures, ns is so fre¬ 
quently tho case in America. The general 
order of tho divisions of the course is similar 
to that in America. Following a study of tho 
home surroundings by observation and of Ger¬ 
many comes a brief treatment of the several 
continents of tho world. This is in turn fol¬ 
lowed by a study of the continents from tho 
physical standpoint, in the years corresponding 
to our upper grammar grades. Tho climax of 
the work is a course in general geography with 
special emphasis on physical geography, and of 
political and commercial geography. As in 
America, greater emphasis is, m recent years. 
la\d on commercial &oo$faphy from a broad 
viewpoint. This plan, roughly outlined, differs 
little in general plan from that of many years 
ago. Progress is indicated by change of em¬ 
phasis of details, rather than in any variation 
u\ the larger steps of tho course. A pupil who 
completes the nine years of prescribed work in 
geography has a |»ood knowledge of elementary 
geography in all its branches and has learned 
How to use his knowledge in tho specialized 
later school work, with great profit to himself. 

Methods of Teaching Geography. — Until 
within a few years geography teaching in 
American schools, both elementary and second¬ 
ary, largely followed one method, — tho pupils 
memorized the words of the textbook without, 
as a rule, any adequate comprehension of the 
meaning and significance of the material 
studied. Where maps were involved, theso 
were studied in tho same way. Pupils were 
encouraged to search maps to find obscure and 
well-known places, with no thought of giving 
them any training in the use of latitudes and 
longitudes. Thus they gained no assistance 
through the exercises that would have helped 
them to find other places by the same method. 

In recent years tho character of geography 
teaching, in both elementary and seconcfary 
schools, has radically changed, although the 
old memoriter method still persists in many 
school systems where the teachers are not 
trained in modern methods or are out of sym¬ 
pathy with their tasks. 
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As the former method was characterized by 
memorizing the new method is characterized 
by reasoning. Tho reasons for geographical 
facts are studied with the facts and through the 
facts, and the “ casual notion/’ ns it has been 
so aptly named, is tho keynote of geography 
work. In this study of tho relations between 
human geographic conditions and the under¬ 
lying physical conditions, much use is made 
of maps, not merely aft sources of informa¬ 
tion, but as valuablo media for depicting geo¬ 
graphic features of all kinds. Map hunting 
has given way largely to map reading, and 
pupils are taught to use a map as they would 
their texts, as one of the most valuable bases 
for study. In the specialized work in second¬ 
ary schools, great emphasis is given to tho 
map study of land forms, ocean conditions, 
climatic conditions, and to life geography. 
The new point of view in reference to geog¬ 
raphy work, and the realization that ability to 
work with geographical materials is of greater 
value than mere information, together with the 
recognition of the importance of making facts 
and principles real, 1ms led to the introduction 
of laboratory work, particularly in secondary 
school geography. In some cases laboratory 
work merely consists of the desultory study of 
graphically presented facts, because tho curric¬ 
ulum calls for laboratory work. Under these 
circumstances laboratory work is often an irra¬ 
tional phase of geography teaching, of little 
moio real adufcftfremd v&lvto thaw thfe busy 
work of the primary grades. In the better 
schools laboratory work, however, is a vital 
part of the study and is made the foundation 
in the first presentation of most new topics. 
The influence of laboratory work, which calls 
for the study of things and the graphic repre¬ 
sentation of things, has had a large effect upon 
the method of study in elementary schools, 
where observation of local phenomena, the 
study of laud features, human relations, and 
industrial conditions, through excursions, to¬ 
gether with tho study of weather records and 
similar work in other fields, have become a 
vital supplement to map and text study. 

Methods in Elementary Schools ..— There are 
many different methods in vogue in elementary 
schools, either for portions of the course or 
for the course as a whole. In general, the best 
method is that which permits the individual 
teacher to make the best use of^ his personal 
powers in securing the progressive advance¬ 
ment of his pupils with the least waste of 
effort on their part. A skillful teacher makes 
use of many methods in various stages of tho 
work and docs not attempt to organize the 
course of study about some one plan of pro¬ 
cedure. Among tho various methods that are 
used sufficiently to bo named, arc the obser¬ 
vational method, the journey method, the typo 
method, tho map-drawing method, the topical 
method, and the inductive mothod. Masters 
of each of these several plans of procedure can 
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avoid the dangers and develop the strong 
features of their plans so that the progress of 
the pupils is secured; but mere followers of a 
plan, with perhaps little reserve knowledge 
and a narrow viewpoint, easily become the 
slaves rather than the masters of the method, 
and the pupils become the unfortunate victims 
of misguided enthusiasm. , 

The observational method, the study of things, 
obviously ought to be followed in school 
geography teaching at every opportunity, es¬ 
pecially Vn the home geography work of the 
earlier grades and in the study of the atmos¬ 
phere, land forms, and local industries. Modern 
education requires that all subjects be made 
real to pupils, and in no subject is this need 
greater than in geography. By emphasizing 
similarities or contrasts with local features, 
distant geographic conditions may he made 
real. This requires observational work at all 
times. 

The journey method, whereby countries or 
portions of ft country are studied in the order 
in which they would be seen in an imaginary 
journey, is obviously valuable at certain stages. 
Further, this plan of procedure is interesting 
to many imaginative children and permits the 
ready use of supplementary materials. The 
journey method followed mindly, however, 
does not readily permit the teaching of a 
country as a whole and the emphasizing of 
causal relations. This method, therefore, seems 
better adapted to the earlier than the later 
grades of a school course. Such a method of 
procedure causes knowledges to be related to 
steamship routes and railway lines, and not lo 
be centered about political areas, as is generally 
necessary and advisable. It has a special 
value in the early study of the world whole, 
and to ft certain extent in the later work with 
the commercial side of school geography. 

The type method is found in use in various 
phases in American school geography work. 
According to this method, one section or area 
is studied very fully as a basis for comparison; 
and other areas, similar to the selected type, 
arc passed over quickly. If the selected area 
is a political and physical unit, a lengthy 
study of the section may result in an over¬ 
emphasis of minulite, so that the area does 
not stand out in the pupil’s mind for its salient 
features. If the selected unit area is a section 
about which some human interest centers, 
and is not a political or physical unit in itself, 
it fails to bo a geographic unit and hence is a 
poor basis for comparison. One weakness in 
the teaching by such types is that political 
avcoij arc studied incidentally anti perhaps are 
not clearly understood. Yet political areas 
arc foundational in any use that is matin of 
regional geography in everyday life. Tho 
great advantage of the type area is that it 
permits a careful study to be made of a few 
sections, so that pupils may get a real com¬ 
prehension of the value of geography mul m 


that 5t provokes natural reviews. The latter 
fact is tho strongest argument for following 
the typo method in certain sections of school 
work. 

The map-drawing method is now but little 
used, though a generation ago it was much in 
vogue. Pupils, by thin method, are taught to 
draw maps by ft rule of thumb plan and are 
trained to visualize their products. For pupils 
who imve a good power of visualization, this 
method lifts its value, provided the maps nro 
drawn according to an understandable mile, 
and on a projection that does not too much 
distort areas. 

The inductive method has never been much 
employed in American schools, for the obvious 
reason that geography deals with many fuel* 
beyond the students experience, and a real 
comprehension of these impersonal materials 
can be more readily imparted by a plan that 
consumes less time. 

Tim topical method is generally followed in 
the upper grammar grades, though the title 
covers multitudes of sins, in places. The best 
use of the topical method is found in the later 
years of school life, when a causal order from 
causes lo consequences can he followed so as 
to give training in right methods of working 
and thinking. The topical method in the 
lower grades generally leads to the blind 
memorizing of items of information and not 
to the development of pupils’ powers of work. 

As a matter of fact, the method followed 
should vary with the character of the topics 
under consideration, with the age ami abilities 
of the pupils, and according to the induing of 
the teacher. Pupils in the early years are 
interested in the life about them and should 
in general work out in a causal order from the 
human and life conditions to tho underlying 
physical influences; in the upper grades, tho 
causal order should in general be followed 
from causes to consequences. Any teacher, 
however, who at any time finds himself getting 
into a rut through too slavishly following one 
plan of procedure, should, for the sake of him¬ 
self, his subject, and his pupils, at once vary 
the monotony by changing his method so as 
to arouse his pupils into activity. 

In all school geography work tho danger is 
that the subject will be presented in Ho frag¬ 
mentary a way that all the life is taken out of 
it. The picturesque side of geography should 
not be neglected, although it should be sub¬ 
ordinated to u well-considered plan of pro¬ 
cedure. This side can he brought out best 
through a rational use of pictures, specimens, 
ami supplementary rending. Obviously, lint 
excursion should "be an important part of 
school geography work in tins emmivy, uft it 
long has been in many European countries. 
Public opinion must be trained, however, to 
the appreciation of the value of excursions, 
before they can be generally used in large 
Hchuol systems. School excursions ftto 
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harder to conduct than class recitations, and, 
unless in the hands of a wise teacher, do fie not* ate 
into picnics ami are of little value, 

One important phase of geography leaching 
deserves emphasis because it runs all through 
the grades and 1ms been too much neglected in 
recent years; that is, training in location. Lo¬ 
cation is essential in geography, but it does not 
make up the whole subject, ns was so largely 
the case in the days of “ sailor geography, u 
with its lists of capos and capitals. Places 
and features to be studied as to their location 
may be divided into three classes, which will 
be found a good working guide to all teachers. 
The first class would include those names 
which should be at the ready service of any 
intelligent person; class two would include 
those names which ought to be familiar to all 
tlirough their school work, so that they can he 
readily found on a map; class three would 
include those names which arc locally signifi¬ 
cant, but which are not of equal importance 
in other regions. By judging any name accord¬ 
ing to its relative importance, according to this 
grouping, any teacher may readily work out 
for himself his minimum of location which he 
will develop in his class. 

Methods in Secondary Schools. — Modern 
methods in secondary school geography are 
characterized by an emphasis on laboratory 
work, In many of the larger public high 
schools of the country, specially arranged 
laboratories have boon constructed and 
equipped with extensive collections oS maps, 
models, diagrams, lantern slides, illustrations, 
and, in some cases, with specially devised 
apparatus for experimental work in the develop¬ 
ment of land forms. In schools where the 
commercial or industrial phase of geography is 
emphasized, collections showing industrial prod¬ 
ucts and processes have proved most valuable 
equipment. The laboratory presentation of 
topics is sometimes preliminary to the textbook 
and class study; in the larger number of schools, 
where the program is rigid, the laboratory 
work is supplementary to the text and class 
work. This relation ought to vary with the 
subject under discussion, fov obviously some 
topics cannot be presented half by laboratory 
methods and half by classroom methods, as 
would be implied where the subject has two 
class hours and a double laboratory period a 
week. Certain topics in geography, ns the 
study of weather, climate, and land forms, can 
be morn readily approached from the labora¬ 
tory side limn cun topics (hailing with the 
ocean or the distribution of plants and animals. 

Laboratory work may be intro due lory to 
topics and consist of well thought out prob¬ 
lems presented in some graphic form, or it 
may be illustrative so ns to give definiteness to 
the etass and text work. The excellent supply 
of maps from the Weather Bureau and the 
United States Geological Survey makes this 
work in certain subjects much more feasible 


than it was a few years ago. The lack of good 
laboratory materials in certain of the other 
fields has meant, in many cases, an over¬ 
emphasis of the land features, so that, from 
text and laboratory, pupils have secured a 
warped point of view as to the relative valuo 
of the scver'al phases of physical geography. 
Newer methods, better laboratory manuals, 
wider conceptions of the right content of 
geography in secondary schools, have all con¬ 
tributed toward the improvement of labora¬ 
tory work. It is now conceded that laboratory 
work is supplementary to class and text work, 
and not coequal in importance at all stages of 
progress. 

In some schools, whore the conditions are 
favorable, field work is carried on for a few 
weeks during the year, but field work has not 
developed to the extent that was honed, owing 
to the difficulties incident to field trips. Field 
exercises may roughly be classed in two 
groups: in the early part of the course pupils 
may profitably be taken afield for (t field sight/' 
— that is, to get a comprehensive view of a 
landscape, sec its parts, the problems it pre¬ 
sents in a physiographic and geographic way. 
Such field exercises form the basis for class 
and laboratory work in the closed season of 
winter. In the open spring season the field 
oxercises may be really " field work/' where 
mpils work out simple problems which have 
>ccn previously approached through the labora¬ 
tory and text. As yet, however, excursions 
have not won lor themselves a place in either 
elementary or secondary school geography, and 
are little used except in the study of industrial 
geography through visits to manufacturing and 
distributing plant. (See Excursions, School.) 

Equipment for Teaching, — It goes without 
saying that in all geography teaching a good 
textbook is essential. More than one should 
be used, if possible, The market is now well 
supplied with good texts for most of the work 
of elementary and secondary schools. Labora¬ 
tory guides, supplemental volumes for reference 
work, encyclopedias, and books of reference arc 
adequate. The groat lack is good wall maps, 
school atlases, and ample illustrative apparatus 
for elementary schools. The available equip¬ 
ment for secondary work is in some cases 
ovcvrich, so that teachers have difficulty in 
selecting that which is most pertinent. 

In elementary schools atlases are practically 
unknown, and wall maps are little seen and 
less used. Vet wall maps are of fundamental 
importance in school work. Every classroom 
above the third grade in elementary .schools 
ought to have ns a mini mum map equipment 
a good Mercator map of the world, u political 
map of the United States, and maps of tins 
continents to be studied in the respective 
grades. In the upper grades there should also 
be physical maps of the United States and 
Europe and political limps of all the continents, 
not only for use in geography, but in history, 
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literature, and current events. Yet this mini¬ 
mum is rarely found except in the best schools 
in our larger city systems. Outline maps arc 
also a most valuable adjunct to class work and 
arc now available in cheap and reliable form. 
Pictures, lantern slides, stereographs, specimens 
illustrating products and industries, models, 
and government publications, in great variety, 
are now easily procurable. They form most 
valuable aids to geography study and should 
bo used wherever possible, provided they are 
selected with care and are used, not for pur¬ 
poses of amusing or merely illustrating points, 
but as really definite parts of class work from 
which valuable lessons may be drawn in a clear- 
cut and illuminating way- 
Many other valuable forms of equipment 
might bo cited, but a small equipment chosen 
acording to a well-ordered plan and used care¬ 
fully and systematically is better than a mass 
of unrelated material used just because it is 
available. The problem of how to use illus¬ 
trative material profitably is more difficult than 
how to secure it. R. E. D. 

See Visual Aids to Teaching. 
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GEOLOGY. — Relationship to other fields. 
— Perhaps no science shaves its field with other 
sciences to u greater degree than geology. Ab 
the scicnco of tho earth, it treatB in its own 
special way subject matter that falls also to 
one or another of nearly all tho sciences for 
treatment in their special ways. Obviously in 
its function ns tho history of the earth it be¬ 
comes the province of geology to treat the col¬ 
lective results of innumerable agencies and 
processes that enter individually into the fields 
of other sciences. 

If a survey of tho whole Field of science bo 
taken to bring further into view the genetic 
relations of tho several subjects of study, it 
will be seen that tho history of tho realm from 
which springs tho realistic phase of education 
discloses two coordinate lines of evolution, each 
of which embraces a Berios of progressive steps. 
The one series includes (a) the cooperation of 
chemical and physical agents in tho formation 
of minute integers leading \\p to molecules; 
(6) tho combination of molecules in the forma¬ 
tion of crystalloidal, colloidal, and amorphous 
aggregates; (c) tho assembling of these into 
the lithosphere, the hydrosphere, and the atmos¬ 
phere; {d) the coordination of these in the 
36 
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formation of tho completed planet; (<?) the cor¬ 
relation of this with kindred bodies into the 
solar Bystom; ami finally {/) the assembling of 
solar systems into the stellar galaxy. The 
other series embraces (a) the cooperation of 
organic agencies in forming and actuating indi¬ 
vidualized plasms; (6) tho union or differen¬ 
tiation of these in tho formation of more com¬ 
plex living organisms; (c) tho development of 
a system of transmittal of organic acquisitions; 

(d) tho initiation of reflex and sense action; 

(e) tho development of a system of registry of 
sonsc experiences; (/) tho development of 
sense action and mental registry into higher 
and higher derivatives, until finally (g) they 
merge into tiro declared forms of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena; in other words, into 
tho very working ground of education itself. 
The word “ finally " is intended hero to mean 
only tho last stage of human vision, not at all 
tho ultimate in any sense. These two scries 
run closely parallel to one another and are 
interdependent. They in themselves imply 
bettor than a long discussion the relations of 
earth studies to other studies. To the student 
of earth history in particular, the gonetic con¬ 
nections of the two series are themselves tho 
best expressions of tho vital relations of the 
sciences and serve as tho most reliable guide 
in interpreting and evaluating their educational 
functions. The natural paths for educational 
proceduro, so far at least as genetic considera¬ 
tions have weight, lie up and down the his¬ 
torical lines, for these disclose the real places 
that have been taken by the participant factors 
in the natural order of things. In tho details 
of a formal study there is a choice between 
starting with the more primitive and the more 
undifferentiated and thence working toward 
tho more segregate and tho more individual, 
and as an alternative, starting with the last 
stages, the end products for tiro time being, 
and working backwards along the lines of 
genesis toward tho more primitive and tho 
more undifferentiated, but m natural practice 
— with little doubt the best practice — both 
courses have been followed interchangeably 
and often in such close succession as to make 
the method a typo of reversible mental action, 
an almost spontaneous gliding from antecedent 
to consequent and immediately back from con¬ 
sequent to antecedent, from parent to off¬ 
spring and at once back from offspring to 
parent, and so up and down from ono link of 
tho gonetio chain to another in either direction, 
as occasion offers. 

It is of course fully recognized that when 
tho historical or genetic faator has little in¬ 
structional value, which is perhaps only true 
when it is unimportant to know how the sub¬ 
ject or tho state under study grows out of or 
grows into other subjects or other states, tho 
educational process may play more freely to 
and fro across the lines of natural sequence or 
in neglect of thorn. It is of course recognized 


" that underlying tho whole web and woof of 
antecedents and consequents there are many 
factors common to several or to all lines of 
succession and these may bo treated to ad¬ 
vantage independently, artificially, or 19 ab¬ 
stractly ” and precedence given to their own 
kinships of qualities rather than their genetic 
or historical relationships. This mode and tho 
genetic mode arc complementary and ooftrdi- 
natc, not antagonistic or even competitive. 

Tho Essential Factors of Earth Study.—The 
study of our dwelling place involves four main 
factors: (1) the study of the birth of the earth; 
(2) tho study of its structure and composition, 
i.c. tho earth's mechanism: (3) the study of 
the energies, organic as well as inorganic, that 
actuate it and the modes of their action, i.e. 
its processes and its dynamics; and (4) tho 
successive interplay of these, i,c. its history. 
From the higher point of view of earth science, 
neither of these factors by itself can yield tho 
highest educational results, for neither leads tho 
mind to all the essentials of a round view. In 
world study at least it is not enough to know 
the origin or tho mechanism alone, nor tho 
processes and energies alone; there must be a 
study of tho actual workings and, for a rounded, 
guarded, bnlnnced view, a study of the long 
chain of blended processes and results actually 
realized in history. 

Historical. — The Primitive Stages of Earth 
Study . — In the primitive education of the 
various peoples, the crude products of earth 
study, if study it may be called, had a rather 
largo plnco in the small total of educational 
agencies that took part in guiding the primi¬ 
tive ways of life. Such information as was 
picked up and handed down related chiefly to 
the immediate needs of life and may bo said 
to have been forced by daily requirements 
rather than sought for the love of knowing. 
The additions that were slowly made as time 
wont on more largely took tho form of a widen¬ 
ing of imperfect knowledge than of a careful 
sifting of what had been acquired. It is true 
that then ns at all times testing by trial sifted, 
in some measure, what passed for knowledge, 
but it was incidental rather than purposeful, 
and the critical spirit of science was not yet 
born. The whole was very crude, yet it was 
very necessary. The primitive school of earth 
loro was the open school of life’s necessities. 
It was indeed so broad that it was shared by 
many of tho higher animals, each in its own 
peculiar way, and Borne of tnc attainments of 
these animals in tho line of keen geographic 
souse and acute knowledge of local topography 
compel admiration. 

The earth loro of tho human race in these 
early stages was chiefly of the geographic 
rather than geologic type. (See Geogbaphy.) 
There was, however, some rude beginning of 
acquiring knowledge relative to crustal struc¬ 
ture and composition, Caverns were explored 
and occupied; structural material was chosen 
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and built into shelters and homes, stone wag 
selected and fashioned into weapons and tools, 
certain ores were discovered and smelted, and 
the use of metals begun. A crude form of 
economic geology was thus slowly brought into 
being and took part in the rude training of the 
primitive races. There can be no doubt, also, 
that even the rudest peoples were impressed 
by earthquakes and volcanoes, by floods and 
landslides, and more or less by the gentler 
geological processes, hut these impressions seem 
to have tended rather to weave themselves 
into fantastic conceptions than into sober in¬ 
ductions of the scientific order. White these 
beginnings of geologic knowledge can scarcely 
be classed as science, they cannot be disre¬ 
garded as elements in the primitive education, 
for they were in reality germinal. At these 
early stages there does not seem to have been 
more than vague imaginings of what the earth 
as a whole might be, and such speculations as 
were indulged in respecting its origin were of the 
mythical anthropic order. 

Throughout this primitive stage no other 
concept than that of a flat earth appears to 
have had any vogue; and so the belief that 
the earth was essentially a plain may be taken 
as the most tangible criterion to set off the 
primitive stage from the more advanced stage 
that followed it. It seems strange, and yet is 
perhaps not so strange as it seems, that the 
geographic dispersion of the race should have 
well-nigh wrapped the earth about, while yet 
the notion that it was flat prevailed. Even 
within historic limes and among the Medi¬ 
terranean nations of much landed hVudWetmd 
attainments it was regarded as a great step 
toward unity and completeness to ins able to 
map the land as a circular or elliptical plain, 
girt about by the great river, Oeeamis. 

The Stage of Speculative Extension. — When 
the epoch of tho flat earth, the earth of com¬ 
mon vision, began to give place to the spheroidal 
earth, the earth of corrected vision anil of 
scientific imagination, the unscientific imagina¬ 
tion came also into play and a whole troop of 
visionary conceptions of inodes of formation 
sprang into being. There was at first little 
restraint from chemical, physical, and astro¬ 
nomical knowledge, or from scientific training, 
and so fantastic speculation ran riot for a 
time. In this the pre-Grecian peoples indulged 
freely, while tho idealistic trend of the Greek 
mind lent itself peculiarly to this indulgence. 
A long lino of eminent Greeks drew in turn a 
varied series of pictures of earth genesis among 
which the metnphysind wove dominant; hut 
still these were stimulative and clustered about 
some substantial seeds of truth. As early as 
the sixth century n.r. Anaximander, doubtless 
working on germinal ideas derived from 
Thales, set forth his concept bin of a (luidal 
evolution of the earth ami of the slurs, lie 
conceived the earth to he round, and set it in 
the center of the universe. Mystical as his 


view was in most respects, it recognized phys¬ 
ical singes in cosmic development and was the 
germ of a new order of thought. In the same 
century Xenophanes noted tho remains of 
mollusks and of plants imbedded in rocks ami 
took a step toward fossil biology. This was 
scarcely a stop in paleontology, even in em¬ 
bryonic paleontology, for Xenophanes seems 
to have had no thought of a senes of ancient 
types leading up to the present types ami 
making up a biologic genealogy. lie; merely 
recognized the burial of existing types of life 
during a previous incursion of the .sea. Xan- 
thus, a century later, and Herodotus, still 
later, recorded other eases of fossil remains 
and strengthened the theory of former inunda¬ 
tions. Empedocles, in the fifth century, studied 
Etna and noted other signs of internal heat 
ami became the father of all such as believe in 
a molten interior. 

The doctrine of a round earth grow into the 
creed of a school when the Pythagoreans 
adopting it gave it a congenial metaphysical 
basts ami made it popular with the Greeks 
The sphere is the most perfect of forms; it is 
therefore the fittest form for tin; home of 
man; hence it is the form of the home of man. 
The Sophists and the Ptutonists as they came 
into inmumce still further pushed into ascend¬ 
ency the dialectic and imaginative tendencies 
in earth study, and the scientific mode of pro¬ 
ceeding by successive tests, never as yet more 
limn feeble, was overwhelmed. Then? wns 
some little recovery under the leadership of 
Aristotle, who combined in a singular way the 
speculative and the empirical methods, lie 
recognized stages of earth development and 
some other vital features, but there was little 
of the spirit or method of modern geology in 
his treatment of the earth. Theophrastus 
wrote oil minerals, stones, and fossils, and some¬ 
thing approaching a text in geological lines 
began to become available, 

A contribution of the genuine scientific type 
came out of Egypt when, near the middle of 
the third century n.e., Eratosthenes measured 
a degree ami thus laid the basis for a real esti¬ 
mate of the size of the earth. To this solid 
contribution he added various hypotheses of 
the more sober order relative lt> mountain 
chains, to the former presence of tin? ocean 
above the continents as implied by fossils, to 
the work of water, and to the phenomena of 
volcanoes and earthquakes. 

The Homan period naturally brought a more 
realistic spirit and in tin* course of the wide 
expansion of the Empire, a larger need for 
geographic and geologic information. Slruho, 
Seneca, Pliny the Elder, and Pliny the Younger 
added largely It) the stock of earth knowledge, 
as well as suggestive interpretations of the 
more striking of tin* earth processes. In their 
treat meal of volcanoes, earthquakes, sub¬ 
sidences, urn! elevations, as well as tin* work 
of water, they often touched interpretationai 
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grounds occupied Liter by tlie older school of 
geologists, 

MurinuH of Tyro and Ptolemy of Egypt 
added much orientu! knowledge In the ueere- 
tlons of tlie Greeks utid Homans, and nil this 
material coming later into tlie Imndri of tlie 
Aral is wftH partially wived from destruction 
during file breociating Kluges that followed the 
downfall of Home, and thus heeume the pos¬ 
sible seeds of a revival of earth .study in Eu¬ 
rope when it emerged several centuries later 
from the shadows of the dark ages. In uetuul 
fuel the revival was jirohuhly more largely 
spontaneous than inherited. 

The Trenisition In a Triwr linn is — The brcc- 
ciation of the Roman Empire not only involved 
the destruction of a large part of the nmleriul 
for education in earth science that had been 
gathered hy the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans, but the catastrophe was followed 
by tlie rise of a form of scholasticism that came 
to lie a grave obstacle to the resuscitation of 
earth study on a true basis. The obstacle was 
not so much a barrier to the r('gathering 0 f 
statistical data as a restraint pul upon the 
free interpretation of the processes by which 
tlie earth had come to he what it is. To fully 
appreciate the educational contribution which 
geology made in rectifying ethical attitudes 
and intellectual methods, the sterile obstruc¬ 
tive nature of the retrocession of the Middle 
Ages must he duly weighed. 

The issue of these ages at first centered on 
the nature and meaning of fossils, not alto¬ 
gether a new issue, hut one revived with new 
intensity. On the one hand, it was held that 
the lifelike shapes in the rocks were the prod¬ 
ucts of a via pinstica } or of some form of 
molding force in the earth, or else were a 
Mephistciphelinn device for the deception of 
man; an the other hand, it uvtfl urged that; 
they Were true relies of former life entrapped 
in the growing sediments in the natural course 
of events. It was at bottom an ethical issue, 
a question as to the integrity and fidelity of 
the record of creation, if not of the honesty of 
the creation itself. 

Although Xenophanes had recognized the 
genuineness of fossils in the sixth century n.c. 
ami had been followed by many others in the 
classical agc?s, so great was the retrocession 
attending the breakup of tin* Roman Empire 
and so deep was the neglect into which deter¬ 
minate data had fallen through the establish¬ 
ment of medieval scholasticism, that Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci in renflinning the genuineness 
of fossils was perhaps as much u pioneer in Iho 
fifteenth century a.d, us Xenophanes had boon 
in the sixth century n.c. ami no doubt lmd 
greater need of courage. The views of Da 
Vinci were probably original, at least they were 
concrete and based on the close and accurate 
observations of an engineer and an artist. 
While Du Vinci clearly recognized that fossils 
implied chunges of land and sea and were 


marks of former crustal events, it is not clear 
that he saw in them the record of a succession 
of different faunas and floras. Besides others, 
he was followed l>y Alexander, who lmd ob¬ 
served fosrtils in the Calabrian mountains, and 
notably by Fran castor io, who built a strong 
argument on the fossils of the rocks of Verona. 

As soon ns the genuineness of fossils had 
made appreciable headway against the imita¬ 
tion? sts or simulation is is, the issue took on a 
new phase, hi which tho two parties were those 
who assigned the fossils to the Noachinn deluge 
and those who hold that limy record or 1 a much 
more ancient history, the diluvialists and the 
nascent paleontologists. In the belief in a 
Nouchian flood then prevalent there was at 
once an element of aid and a deterrent. With 
such a belief, it was not unnatural that fossils 
should at first he thought to he relics of that 
flood, and proof of it. Not unnaturally this 
Indict prompted the collection and description 
of these diluvii universalis testes ami so added 
data and broadened interest. At the same 
time, the belief developed and deeply im¬ 
planted an erroneous element of interpretation 
that soon grew to be a formidable barrier to 
the true view. But with the best minds the 
very attempt to make the fossils serve as wit¬ 
nesses to the deluge led to observations incon¬ 
sistent with so recent and so brief an event 
and turned them toward the true view, Nico¬ 
las Sleiu», in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, followed a little later by Vallisneri, 
More, and (SenoreUI, gave start to an Italian 
school working somewhat on modern linos. 
They are perhaps entitled to be regarded as 
the pioneers of modern historical geology. In 
the later part of that century, Robert Hooke 
of England became the pioneer of an English 
school of a similar type, and here and there in 
other parts of Europe there arose centers of 
like order which spread the leaven of the 
nascent modern movement, so that by the 
middle of the eighteenth century the pioneers 
of the modern school had gained a firm foot¬ 
ing. Meanwhile the advocates of mystic simu¬ 
lation or of Mephistophelian purpose had fallen 
into discredit, but the diluvialists still retained 
a large and influential following. This school 
can scarcely be said to have lost a place among 
contributors to geologic data until the strati¬ 
graphic scries had been worked out so fully as 
to leave no question that there lmd been a 
long series of successive depositions in which 
there was imbedded a like succession of faunas, 
a work which, though much advanced by many 
workers in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, did not become a declared achieve¬ 
ment until William Smith of England, Cuvier 
of France, and others of the early nineteenth 
century had brought paleontological^ science 
into clear definition base \ on irrefrugiblc evi¬ 
dence. Meanwhile, however, the diluvialists 
were being gradually replaced by a catastrophic 
school who assigned the successions of ancient 
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life to a series of creations following previous 
general or partial destructions. 

While these crucial issues relative to life 
held the front of the stage, notable advances 
had been made on the inorganic side resulting 
in a broader and more specific knowledge of the 
composition and structure of the rocks. This 
was in part incidental to tho study of the 
strata and tho fossils and in part stimulated 
by economic considerations^ but it arose also 
in part from a growing desire to know for its 
own sake. Leonardo da Vinci, Nicolas Stcuo, 
and others who had taken leading parts in tho 
organic problem, were largo contributors here 
also. Lehmann, Fuchscl, Arduino, and othcis 
assembled and systematized tho existing knowl¬ 
edge of minerals, rocks, ores, and structural 
phenomena, and began tabulations of strati- 
graphical sequence. 

Just at the turn of the century a notable 
issue arose between those who held that the 
basal rocks were formed by crystallization 
from solution in water, tho Neptumsts, led by 
Werner, and those who held that they were 
formed by solidification from tho molten state, 
the Plutonists, led by Hutton. The issue 
went over into the nineteenth century, opinion 
drifting toward the Huttoniau side. 

Concurrent with these special movements 
on the biological and physical sides, there was 
also a revival of theoretical effort on some¬ 
what firmer grounds than those that stimu¬ 
lated the Greek speculations. Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Button gave forth views of tho 
formative stages of tho earth, which, though 
inadequate or erroneous, served to gather 
the scattered thought of the time into unity, 
to enlarge the field of view, and to stimulate 
thought in quarters where tho unorganized 
details failed to awaken interest. These were 
followed near the close of the century by, tho 
speculations of Thomas Wright and Kant and 
by the definite hypothesis of the Marquis do 
Laplace that later came to monopolize tho 
term Nebular Hypothesis. Thus tho latter 
half of the eighteenth century greatly enriched 
and gave truer trend to the rather crude 
rejuvenations of the three previous centuries, 
and in so doing prepared the way for tho 
more rapid and sounder development of the 
geologic sciences in the next century. 

The nineteenth century was in fact the first 
round period of really well-organized, wisely 
directed geologic effort. During the early and 
middle portions of the century thcro was a 
pronounced effort to harmonize the geologic 
record with the interpretation of the biblical 
account and with views of creation then widely 
prevalent. t Modified forms of tho Laplacian 
ancl Kantian hypotheses of genesis came into 
general acceptance and were woven into theso 
efforts at harmony. The leading dynamical 
interpretations of the earth were made to con¬ 
form to tho contractional postulates of theso 
hypotheses. The molten earth of Empedocles 


was a scarcely questioned tenet and was 
thought to have a firm basis in the rise of 
internal temperature, in volcanic phcnomcan 
and in the cosmologic hypotheses. The early 
earth was conceived to have been enshrouded 
in hot gases of iinmcnso volume and density 
which suffered progressive depletion as time 
went on. Widespread uniform tropical cli¬ 
mates were held to have prevailed in the early 
ages and to have been followed by more diverso 
and cooler ones in the later ages. Seasons, 
aridities, and refrigerations were features of tho 
later periods alone and by forecast were made 
the forerunners of still more complete atmos¬ 
pheric consumption in the future leading on to 
a final refrigeration. Geological progress was 
held to be marked by cataclysms destroying 
all life, and theso to bo followed by new creations. 
It is within the memory of the writer that 
complete destruction of life at the close of the 
Paleozoic and of tho Mesozoic eras respectively 
was taught in standard American colleges and 
by the most authoritative American textbooks. 
At leas important stages partial destructions 
and corresponding creations were thought to 
have intervened between these greater catas¬ 
trophes. All distinct species were then held 
to be new creations, The whole geological 
conception was thus made to consist of a series 
of catastrophies and creations in which the 
dcatruotional and creativo factors played alter¬ 
nate parts. Every tenure of existence was 
thought to bo uncertain and the termination 
of the whole distinctly foreshadowed. 

There was, indeed, some dissent from tho 
catastrophic features of these views appearing 
now and then far back and growing as time 
went on. Hutton had urged the profound 
changes that could be wrought in time by the 
ceaseless action of the cpuct agencies, and 
Lamarck had urged the divergencies of living 
forms that might be developed by use. Play¬ 
fair had helped on the HutAoiri&a views, 
Lycli near tho end of tho first quarter of tho 
nineteenth century added further to theso 
views and rounded out the whole into the 
doctrine of uniformitarianisin which success¬ 
fully contested tho field with cnUslrophisni 
during tho second quarter of the nineteenth 
century and came to bo the creed of the domi¬ 
nant school iu tho latter half of tho century. 

With tho verity of tho geological record 
firmly established", though incomplete, and 
with the competency of gentle agencies cease¬ 
lessly acting sustained by a strong advocacy, 
tho way was prepared for a favorable recep¬ 
tion of the doctrine of derivation of plant and 
animal species through selection when ad¬ 
vanced by Darwin and Wallaco near tho 
middle of.the century. Though this was essen¬ 
tially biological, the establishment of the 
geologic record was scarcely less than an indis¬ 
pensable prerequisite to any wide acceptance at 
that time, The profound educational effect 
of the doctrine of evolution into which this 
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1ms grown is perhaps quite as much due to 
geology as to biology so far as current times 
arc concerned. The revolutionary effects of 
this doctrine of continuity and derivation in 
the intellectual world arc familiar themes ami 
need not be dwelt oil here further than to urge 
their dependence on tho verity of the larger 
history of which lifts evolution is a part. The 
full depth and reach of this revolution* as an 
educational ngenev has not yet boon realized 
and cannot he fully realized until the further 
evolutions to which it leads have had time to 
take tangible form and pass their trial periods. 

The opening of the twentieth century has 
brought some of these further evolutions into 
tangible stages. These seem to foreshadow 
the issues of the present century. From tho 
mystical ages down to the close of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the earth and related bodies 
were commonly assigned a birth from clmos. 
During the nineteenth century, belief in a 
more orderly birth from gaseous or quaai- 
gascous semiclmotic states replaced these. 
In the closing stages of the nineteenth century 
tho dynamics underlying all these cosmogonies 
was challenged and a system of dynamics of 
the same order as that which is now in con¬ 
trol, entitled pianctesimnl because embodied 
in minute masses, offered in its stead. So 
also, instead of the previous assumption that 
the present solar system is tho first and only 
system of its series, tho firstborn of chaos, 
there was offered tho hypothesis that tho cur¬ 
rent solar system is but a rejuvenation of an 
earlier system back of which may lie a genealogy 
of systems to which no specific limit was 
assigned. It carries the conception of a slow- 
grown solid earth in which a molten earth or 
a general molten interior may probably never 
have been a feature. Tho preferential view is 
that internal stresses have constantly forced 
to the surface molten rock with its included 
gases as fast as formed in working volumes, 
thus building up tho crust and feeding the 
atmosphere and hydrosphere, while tho solidity 
of the interior is preserved. Tho atmosphere 
is made tho product of cooperative agencies of 
supply and consumption whose mutual action 
maintains an oscillating equilibrium within 
limits congenial to terrestrial life, a system 
that presumably may continue to maintain 
the conditions of life for cons yet to come. 
This new phase of uniforinitarianism opens a 
forecast of indetorminato duration correspond¬ 
ing to the enlarged rotrospoot it opens in the 
rejuvenations of past solar systems. Tho 
whole constitutes a further step in tho reduc¬ 
tion of the catastrophic factors and tho exten¬ 
sion of quiet persistent procedure. Even the 
rejuvenation of a solar system is made no more 
catastrophic than the mutually excitivo effects 
of passing stars. 

A second feature, a contribution of physics 
to geology, is the discovery that some of the 
atoms of the earth are undergoing spontaneous 


disintegration and in doing so aro shooting 
forth particles at prodigious velocities, imply¬ 
ing energies of like prodigious order. This 
has raised the question, as yet unanswered, 
whether spontaneous change, and perhaps 
spoiltaiicoua organization, arc not universal 
functions of earth matter and of the cosmic 
matter to which it is related, However this 
may be, the new phenomena exalt to the limit 
of maids imagination tho activities and energies 
of common matter, In the light of this, the 
earth appears to have little need of an inherit¬ 
ance of internal heat; its volcanic displays 
may be little more than the product of spon¬ 
taneous disintegration within. The energies 
of the solar system seem adequate for tho 
greater projections backward and forward which 
tho later cosmology had already assumed on 
other grounds. 

This sketch of the growth of earth science 
implies tho course of education through which 
the leaders of thought and the world at large 
have passed in reaching the present stage of 
world science. It is a concrete mode of indi¬ 
cating the place which this science has occu¬ 
pied in human progress, The phrase “world 
science ” is hero used pcrmissively, for it is that 
rounded conception which embraces the totality 
of the earth and its inhabitants from the begin¬ 
ning till now, that has taken deep hold on the 
thought of the world and has influenced its 
intellectual development. The branches of 
earth study take their individual places as 
special sciences under the more comprehensive 
world study. These special geologic sciences 
embrace the subject-matter of most of tho 
courses that form the curricula of the schools 
and require technical pedagogical treatment. 

Deployment of the Geologic Sciences. — 
"While the very essence of iden^ geology is the 
unitary treatment of the organized totality of 
earth knowledge, its actual growth as a science 
and ns a school study has diverged widely 
from this ideal. Particular phases of the sub¬ 
ject have been taken up more or less sporadi¬ 
cally as conditions invited, and this has given 
a lack of symmetry to its several stages. The 
geographic phase was tho earliest, and geog¬ 
raphy might ideally have been extended to 
embrace the earth's composition, structure, 
irocesses, and life history, and so have cm- 
jodied tho whole group of earth sciences and 
tho whole history of the earth, but in fact 
geographic studies were for ages so largely 
limited to the surface ns it is, and to the 
present relations of the creatures that dwell 
on it, that the namo came to denote this 
specifically and tho term “geology” was coined 
to ombrace the broader study that arose later. 

Tile geographic mode of treatment is now 
being extended backward into the “ geologic ” 
ages and the old surfaces of the earth arc 
being worked out, and so there is in process 
of development tho now science of palco- 
gcography. This is worked out almost wholly 
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by methods known as geologic and still the 
results are assembled and interpreted in a 
geographic sense and take that name. 

So, too, while the earlier geography was 
mainly descriptive of the earth surface as it is, 
with the growth of the spirit of inquiry into 
processes and antecedents, there has come 
into thd later study a search for the origin and 
meaning of the surface features and so the old 
form of {t geographic ” treatment has grown 
more and more toward the *' geologic ” treat¬ 
ment, that is, toward the study of processes, 
former states, underlying material, structure, 
and historical meaning. And so the two 
sciences run together and overlap, as they 
should under the newer view of the true rela¬ 
tions of the sciences and of their educational 
functions. The veal fields of science overlap, 
interdigitate and interfuse; geography en¬ 
velops the earth in its way and geology 
equally compasses the whole in its way; not 
a little of their common ground is identical, 
belonging equally to both and belonging ex¬ 
clusively to neither, 

The ground where geography and geology 
most intimately meet is embraced under the 
terms physical geography and physiography. 
These terms arc in part used synonymously and 
in part distinctively. When the emphasis is 
lain on the physical features of the surface as 
/c« lures, the better usage places the study under 
physical geography; when the emphasis is laid 
mainly on the mode of origin and the processes 
involved, the study takes on a geological aspect 
find is best placed under physiography as that 
term is used in America. With such a dis¬ 
tinction in mind, physiography was placed in 
the geological group by those who were pioneers 
in the educational use of the term in America, 
while physical geography naturally retains its 
place in the geographic group. 

Physiography is at once a recent school 
study ancl a recent development of geologic 
science. Powell and Gilbert, pioneers it\ 
enunciating the doctrine of the base level and of 
cycles of erosion, arc worthy of being regarded 
as the fathers of the science, while Davis, 
Penck, Salisbury, and others have been efficient 
in developing it. As a means of training, it 
has the advantage of presenting an available 
field at the site of every institution, if urban 
modifications have not destroyed it. Tho 
processes that may be studied in action or 
through their recent results include a large 
portion of those that enter into stratigraphic 
and dynamic geology. As respects mental 
discipline, physiography is a rather rigorous 
naturalistic study of processes leading on to 
definite results and forcing rather close inter¬ 
pretations of results in terms of thoir causes. 
The actions are measurably complex but not 
usually so intricate as to confuse careful stu¬ 
dents. Physiographic study centers on physi¬ 
cal processes and touches the biological and 
the human elements incidentally rather than 


primarily. In this limitation it keeps on fairly 
solid grounds and trains students to firmness 
of mental action and trustworthiness in inter¬ 
polation. Those arc its virtues. Its self- 
imposed limitation lies in leaving the biological 
and the human elements to be developed in 
similar ways on their own grounds. These 
cannot just yet be treated with Urn firmness and 
trustworthiness already nltuincd on the physi¬ 
cal side and, if they could, their fusion in a 
single work under a single tide at this stage of 
educational development would be one of 
doubtful wisdom. It is therefore a mooted 
question how far the stronger treatment with 
its limitations should displace the looser treat¬ 
ment of the broader field pending the develop¬ 
ment of the biologic and anthropic elements on 
firmer grounds. The argument from supposed 
superior interest is scarcely pertinent, for su¬ 
perior interest usually lies where intellectual 
success finds its most tangible victories. The 
subject is touched again below, 

When inquiry first seriously began to pene¬ 
trate the earth, it took note of the composition 
and structure of the crust, This led to some 
knowledge of sedimentary rocks and to the 
beginning of stratigraphy and historical geol¬ 
ogy, It led also to a knowledge of volcanic, 
plutonic, and other crystalline rocks and thus 
to tho geology of the massive terrain's, the chief 
field of petrologic geology, the complement of 
stratigraphic geology. It led also to the 
recognition of bowed, warped, crumpled,broken, 
and shifted rocks and thus to duformalivo 
geology (dinstrophism), This embraces the 
study of mountains (orogeny) and of the more 
general elevations and depressions (epeirogeny). 
Inquiry led also to the observation that dis¬ 
torted rocks have usually undergone crystalli¬ 
zation and chemical modification and hence to 
metamorphic geology. The whole subject of 
geologic structure may be embraced under the 
aub-acicnce geotectonics, and the whole of 
formatiooal geology under that of geognosy, 
Vulcanology grew up naturally as a special 
phase of igneous geology, and seismology grew 
as naturally out of the study of rapid earth 
movements of which earthquakes are the most 
declared form. All these phenomena involve 
great energies and thus they tic geology to 
physics, tho common borderland of which is 
treated under geophysics. 

As the studies ol the general aspects of rocks 
were carried down to detail it was discovered 
that the crust is composed of rock elements, 
conveniently known as rock species, uml that 
these could ho further analyzed into definite 
minerals; hence arose the science of rocks, 
lithology or petrology, or, when mainly de¬ 
scriptive, petrography; hence also arose the 
science of mineralogy, back of which lie closely 
chemistry and crystallography. Down to tho 
latter half of the nineteenth century the study 
of rocks and minerals went but little beyond 
naked eye examinations, mechanical tests for 
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hardness, cleavage, and other f|unlUic fc H, and 
simple chcinicid ti'wls supported hi hi mu* degree 
by full chemical analyses; hut optical methods 
were Inter introduced, particularly the examimi- 
lion of tliiii slices of rocks under a polarizing 
microscope, and this led to ti much closer study 
of mck» and mil lends and wrought a revolution 
in the sciences of mineralogy and petrology 
from which aro.HU the sub-sciences optical min¬ 
eral ogy and optical petrography. 

Petrology is almost inseparably, connected 
with other branches of geology and is generally 
grouped with geology in university curricula. 
The relations i»f nimernlogy are less declared. It 
is of teller grouped with geology than any other 
science, but it is sometimes associated with 
chemistry, sometimes made n distinct depart¬ 
ment, and tttmwllnwn, though rarely, coupled 
with physics mi account of the optical factors. 
The best criterion in such eases of composite 
relationships is the very practical one of letting 
the source from which springs the largest stu¬ 
dent interest he the guide. In this respect the 
advantage lies largely with geology, for it is from 
geological phenomena that interest in minerals 
most largely springs, and it is tu geology or in mill¬ 
ing that mineralogy finds its largest applications, 

Tlie industrial and ornamental uses of reeks 
and minerals early gave rise to rude forms of 
ccouomic geology and these utilities have 
steadily multiplied until this phase of geology 
has come to lie one of wide application. It is 
the basis of governmental geological surveys 
and these have contributed greatly to the de¬ 
velopment of the science, not even excepting 
those of its phases that do not for the time 
being seem to have direct industrial importance. 
Through its economic phases, geology becomes 
related to several of the technological branches, 
as mining engineering, metallurgy, ceramics, 
architecture, etc. 

The fundamental part that life relics played 
in the growth of the sciences implies, as sug¬ 
gested in the historical sketch, the educational 
relations of general geology to paleontology. 
When well deployed in an institution, paleon¬ 
tology usually falls into invertebrate paleon¬ 
tology, vertebrate paleontology, and paleo¬ 
botany, The most recent science on the 
border line of biology and geology is ecology> 
a composite study of life in relation to its en¬ 
vironment. As n study it is doso akin to 
physiography, and the field work of the two 
is conveniently conjoined where both are well 
developed in the sumo institution. Tbysiog- 
rapliy ami plant ecology are natural running 
males, and when ecology shall bo extended to 
animals and limn ami treated on u linn buds, 
physiography, biologic ecology, and nnlhvopio 
ecology will form a triumvirate of peculiar 
educational power and will doubtless set at rest 
the mooted question mentioned above by taking 
an indispensable position in standard curricula 
as effective disciplinary, ns well as intellectually 
nourishing, studies. 


When paleontology shall havo gathered and 
elaborated adequate data relative to the psychi¬ 
cal phenomena of past life, this will quite surely 
form the basis of palcopsychology, which will 
bind nnloontologic geology to the modern 
mental sciences and cooperate with them in 
dealing with the earlier stages of mental, moral, 
and social development. 

The study of the hydrosphere is a vital part 
of geology, for the activities of water in its 
various forms arc the special characteristic of 
th {l present geologic con. The geology of the 
hydrosphere grades into the special sciences of 
hydrology mid oceanology, as also into glaci¬ 
ology ami into physiography. 

The atmosphere has long escaped an adequate 
treatment as a geological agent, but it is rapidly 
coming into Us place and paleoclimatology 
ami paleometcorology are foreslmdowed sciences. 
Geological evidence of a cogent order is forcing 
nn abandonment of inherited views on at¬ 
mospheric. phenomena and opening a place 
for these new sciences. It was thought until 
recently Hint the earth was enveloped by a thin 
atmosphere only, beyond which extremely 
cold aiul nearly empty apace isolated it from 
its kin of the solar family. Closer inquiry 
makes it clear that the atmosphere is not so 
narrowly limited and that there is some ex- 
chat) go of matter between the members of the 
solar family. While it is not yet clear what 
quantitative value this exchange may have, it 
serves to bring the study of cosmologlc re¬ 
lations into the present problems of geology, 
and to suggest that cosmology limy come to 
play, in current issues, a part kindred to the 
more spectacular function played at the birth of 
the earth. 

Geology in the Schools. — While the general 
geologic knowledge of the earlier ages grew up 
from the incidental observations of the multi¬ 
tude as they came into contact with the earth, 
geology as n formal study came into the higher 
horizons of the schools from the few who 
patiently worked it out into science, and it has 
gradually been working downward from higher 
to tlie lower horizons. A century ago geology 
scarcely had a recognized place in even the 
foremost institutions, save in certain economic 
aspects in certain schools of mines. Its growth 
as a distinct school study is almost compassed 
within the last hundred years, and much the 
most of tlie growth falls within the last half 
century, At first geology found a place only 
in the'last years of study, and it has crept for¬ 
ward in the curriculum only slowly. The chief 
reason assigned for this retention of n late place 
is the need of studying so many other sciences 
before geology is taken up. While there is 
reason in this, the logic rests upon tho doubtful 
assumption that it is best to proceed from 
science to phenomena rather than from phenom¬ 
ena to sdeuec. It remains to be seen whether 
the advantages of rotation and reciprocity, in 
cultivating Bcienco may not be as conducive 
43 
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to productiveness ns they are in the cultiva¬ 
tion of soils. The spread of geologic studies 
seems to htivo been more rapid down the upper 
horizons of different grades of institutions 
than down tho courses of the same institution; 
and so at present, geology finds a place in the 
upper grades of secondary schools, while it 
rarely appears in the first years of the higher 
institutions. But in some form it now has 
a place in the best schools from the high school 
to the university. 

Geology andPhysiography inlhe HighSchools.^- 
A notable percentage of high schools in America 
arc coming to offer courses in,which tho agents, 
processes, and stages of fashioning the earth's 
surface are factors. Whether this is done 
under the name physical geography, physiog¬ 
raphy, or geology is of minor importance. 
The order named seems to be that of pre¬ 
dominance ao far as tho name is concerned. 
It is impracticable to ascertain precisely how 
the earth studies are handled on the average. 
It is safe to eay, howeverthat the genetic 
phases of surface configuration^ the vitalizing 
clement, have rapidly gained in emphasis in 
recent years. Tho number of high schools 
that teach geological history ib quite a minor 
fraction, with the growthof the study of sur¬ 
face fashioning processes, in essence dynamic 
geology, there has boon a tendency to replace 
other forms of geology with this more special 
phase, a gain in intensity with a loss in breadth 
and in the biologic and human elements. This 
is a step in intensification whoso value can only 
be fully soon when the complementary intensi¬ 
fication in the biologic and anthropic factors, 
the plant, animal, and human ecologies, are 
brought into working order codrdinatcly with 
physiography. Plant ecology is already com¬ 
ing into function as a companion study to 
physiography, and both arc well adapted to 
the earlier years and form an excellent ba*ia 
for the higher ecologies. These latter arc in 
process of scientific development and .will no 
doubt soon enter upon their early trial periods 
in the schools. These require greater breadth, 
equipoise, and maturity of judgment and aro 
better adapted to the later years. They may 
well follow or go with historical geology, for 
historical geology brings into view the great 
facts of past ecological experience. Tho double 
couplet, physiography and instantiate ecology, 
earth history and sentiato ecology, together 
cover in a strong way tho ground covered in 
a more general fashion by physical geography, 
and constitute its appropriate successors in an 
effective curriculum. 

Physiography and plant ecology converge 
in the phenomena of the soil, which is a special 
zone of contact. They come to be particularly 
intimate in tho ecology of soil life, tho critical 
point of advance in agriculture at present. 
They are the fundamental sciences on which 
soil science should rest and arc therefore tho 
sciences that may well he given in the high 


schools as a preparation for agricultural scienco 
now pressing for a place in these schools. Ani¬ 
mal ecology has a similar relation to the animal 
industries. 

The present status of earth science in the 
secondary schools is eminently one of transition 
which, though marked by elements of con¬ 
fusion and some retrocession, is working rapidly 
toward a vitalizntion of geography by the in¬ 
troduction of tho geologic element all down 
through tho courses, by tho introduction of 
physiography, and by tnc organization of tho 
ecologies as morn thorough treatments of vital 
phenomena on the earth's surface. 

In Normal Schools. — There is much dif¬ 
ference in the work of the normal schools, but 
the standard state normal schools of America 
usually give courses in physiography or geology 
or both, and in somo schools other geologic 
branches of the group are taught. The ap- 

K tmonts are generally fair and field and 
ratory work are commonly used as vitaliz¬ 
ing elements. The introduction of strong 
courses in physiography and plant ecology in 
the early years and of historical geology ‘and 
the higher ecologies in the later years will 
greatly aid in vitalizing geography and in lend¬ 
ing on to the successful treatment of those 
subjects themselves in tho high schools. 

In Colleges and Technical Schools. — Geol¬ 
ogy has a recognized place in the best colleges 
of America and in equivalent institutions else¬ 
where, though there aro many weak colleges 
in which it has little or no" place. In tho 
stronger colleges it is deployed into mineralogy, 
physiography, petrology, general geology, and 
paleontology.^ Economic geology ia not un¬ 
commonly given a place. Laboratory and 
field work are usual accompaniments. Geology 
is even accredited as an entrance study to some 
colleges. All colleges of standing aro pro¬ 
vided with jnm&Tftlogicni and geological collec¬ 
tions. In the best colleges the full services 
of a professor, sometimes, though but raroly, 
with an assistant, are given to the geologic 
group; in many colleges, however, some other 
work is still associated with the geological. 

In tho technological schools not associated 
with universities, the place of the geological 
sciences varies from an amount comparable 
to that of the colleges to an amount comparable 
with the provisions of tho better universities. 
Usually the emphasis is laid chiefly on mineral¬ 
ogy, petrography^ and tho structural, dynam¬ 
ical, and economic elements of geology, Eor 
these branches tho appointments are usually 
good and the work in graphic, dynamic, and 
geometric lines is usually superior to that of 
most other institutions. 

In Universities, — The geologic sciences nat¬ 
urally find their largest place and their best 
deploy meat in the universities and in the techno¬ 
logical institutes of comparable grado. 

To form somo idea of tho relative place 
which tho geologic sciences have attained Jn 
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tho standard universities, a series of compari¬ 
sons has been made between the sizes of tho 
staffs of tho several universities of the largest 
and of tho medium types, and tho total num¬ 
ber of students in these institutions. It would 
be moro satisfactory to compare the courses 
and tho number of students in geology with 
the courses and students in other subjects, but 
the data arc not available. In comparing tho 
statistics relative to the staffs, teachers of 
mineralogy, petrology, jmleontology, and geo¬ 
physics are included with those of geology 
proper, except where these subjects arc taught 
m other than the geologic sonses, but teachers 
of geography arc not included. The number 
of students used is, in all cases, the total 
attending the university. Tho data used were 
compiled chiefly from Trtibnor'a Minerva, Jahr - 
buck der gelehrlen Welt, for the year 1910-1911, 
with such revisions and additions as could bo 


made from the official publications of tho uni¬ 
versities and from- personal information. Tho 
results arc to be regarded ns a representative 
rather than as an exact exhibit. 

In the comparison of the largest universities, 
an attendance of 3000 students was taken ns 
the lower limit. Of this class there are 43 
universities, distributed as follows: United 
States 10, Russia 0, Ausiro-IIungary 4, Ger¬ 
many 4, Great Britain 4, Italy 2, Spain 2. 
Argentina 1, Canada 1, Franco 1, Japan 1, and 
Roumania 1, In respect to total number of 
geologic teachers (those of professorial rank in 
parenthesis), the order is: United Slates (57) 
90, Ausiro-IIungary (20) 20, Germany (17) 28, 


Russia (12) 21, Great Britain (0), Roumania (5), 
Franco (4) 5, Argentina (3), Canada (3), 
Italy (2) 7. Japan 5, Spain (I) 2. The average 
number of geologic teachers per university 
is: Germany 7, Austro-IIungary 6.5, United 
States 0, France 5, Japan 5, Roumania 5, 
Italy 3.5. Russia 3.5, Argentina 3, Canada 3, 
Great Britain 2.25, Spain 1. 

For the medium class, universities whose 
students range between 2000 and 3000 wore 
selected. These servo better than the previous 
class to illustrate^ the development of geo¬ 
logical instruction in tho smaller countries and 
in universities located in the smaller cities where 
urban influences arc less pronounced. There are 
30 universities of this class distributed as fol¬ 
lows: Germany 7, United States 6, France 4, 
Austro-Hungary 3, Belgium 2, Italy 2, Russia 2, 
Canada 1, Great Britain 1, Greece I, Sweden I. 

In the aggregate number of geologic teachers 
(those of professorial rank in parenthesis), the 
order is as follows: Germany (19) 28, Italy (6) 
15, Franco (10) 11, United States (9) 10, Austro- 
IIungary (7) 9, Russia (3) 0, Belgium (5), 
Canada (2), Great Britain (1), Greece (1), 
Sweden 1. 

The average number of geologic teachers per 
university in this class is as follows: Italy 7.5, 
Germany 4, Austro-IIungary 3, Russia 3, Bel¬ 
gium 2.6, France 2.5, Canada 2, United States 
1.7, Great Britain 1, Greece I, Sweden 1. 

The combined data for the two classes of 
universities, which embrace all that are attended 
by 2000 or more, arc shown in tho following 
table: - 
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Tho average geologic staff for the 73 univer¬ 
sities is 4.1. The largest staff numbers 17. 
The average ratio of geologic teachers to stu¬ 
dents in the whole 73 universities is 1:807. 
The best ratio in a single university is 1:250. 
The ratio in the university Hint hns the largest 
staff is 1:412. 

An inspection of similar data for previous 
years shows that there Inis been a very rn]>i<l 
increase in the provisions for geological in¬ 
struction, particularly in the United States. 

fcdutatioriM Methods, — Ctaotogtafd t educa¬ 
tion takes on two distinct phases, (i) instruc¬ 
tion at the institution ami (2) training in the 
field. The intramural work takes the form of 
lectures, class discussions, quizzes, conferences, 
personal work, seminars, and clubs. Lectures 
hold a large place and must apparently con¬ 
tinue to do so in those branches where the 
material of instruction is not yet well organized. 
Systematic quizzes are used by many tcachcm 
as a supplement to lectures. Class discussion 
and group conferences are felt by many to bo 
the most efficient mode of training when the 
subject matter is in suitable form. Confer¬ 
ences are particularly applicable to map study 
where only smalt groups are permissible. Per¬ 
sonal instruction where the work can he made 
individual, as in laboratory, experimental, and 
thesis work, is widely employed. Seminars 
for advanced work and clubs for reports of 
individual work, critiques, discussions, lectures 
not in course, especially lectures by visiting 
geologists, arc valuable adjuncts. Courses 
in drawing and in graphic work are given in 
some universities. (2) Field work is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the most effective geologic 
training. This falls into two classes, the cir- 
pum-inslitutional and the remote. The first 
is often immediately associated with tho class¬ 
room courses and is then arranged so ns to fit 
in with the program of the latter. It is also 
arranged independently into systematic courses 
occupying certain days of the week. Occasional 
excursions, not exceeding a day's duration, fall 
into the circum-inslitutioual class. The dis¬ 
tant field work is handled in a more varied way. 
Often it consists only of special excursions of 
a few days’ duration, which arc stimulative 
but not adapted to close training. Of the more 
systematic work a thrce-courso system is 
perhaps the best representative in actual use. 
(1) In this, tho first course is shaped to follow 
the earlier ^ classroom courses. It consists of 
a systematic study of n selected area in tho 
manner of official geological surveys, and is 
followed by a report on the work by onch 
student participating. The time ranges from 
a month upward, and the area is preferably one 
of the quiet type, not too plainly exposed, nor 
too intricate, suited to promote careful search 
for data and yet to yield decisive results to 
diligent students. (2) The second course con¬ 
sists preferably of work on a larger, more com¬ 
plex, and more impressive area suited to develop 


larger and more intricate conceptions, and to 
be the basis of reports of a broader type, 
Both these courses are under the immediate 
direction of competent lenders, anil tho num¬ 
bers participating are limited to those whose 
work can he individually .supervised. (3) The 
third course is individual, and in often the basis 
of the Doctor’s thesis. The selection of the 
area, the plan of work, the choice of prohlcnm, 
and the style of report arc chosen by the student 
under tho criticism of the specialist in the line 
, ovlfcw&l uukpeudvvA svvwk talug 
the chief end sought. The report is expected 
to bo elaborate and presumed to bo repre¬ 
sentative of the student’s host capabilities. 

Special courses in topographic and geologic 
mapping arc given in the best institutions, 
sometimes in connection with these field courses, 
and sometimes independently. Special pale- 
on tological or other specific 'field courses arc 
sometimes given, Incidentally, field work is 
often done in vacations in connection with 
official or other geological surveys. 

The advanced work in geology is chiefly 
done in the graduate schools. In the standard 
institutions it involves at least three years’ 
work in addition to the more general and ele¬ 
mentary work or the undergraduate courses. 
Theses of three kinds arc prepared, though 
rarely all in the same institution, one prelimi¬ 
nary to the Bachelor’s degree at the clone of 
the undergraduate course, one preliminary 
to the Master’s degree after one or more years 
of graduate work, and one prerequisite to the 
Doctor’s degree for which three years of gradu¬ 
ate work is usually required. 

Appliance *.— Equipment for geological 
work centers upon an effort to bring nature 
as close to the student as possible, and, next 
after field work, three classes of appliances are 
resorted to: (1) actual samples, (2) models, 
and (3) photographs. Collections more or 
less varied and extensive are common posses¬ 
sions. Practice varies in the emphasis laid 
on museum exhibits and on classroom and 
laboratory collections respectively; a merely 
synoptic exhibit in the museum, to give dis¬ 
tinct impressions of tho types, anil large work¬ 
ing collections find illustrative collections in 
drawers and in the classrooms and laboratories 
are urged by some experienced teachers. A 
museum so located that tho students arc 
naturally brought into constant contact with 
it is also urged. Models play a large part in 
a satisfactory equipment, especially < relief 
models and raised maps. Photographic art 
hns made valuable contributions here as in 
other sciences, ample collections of photographs 
systematically arranged for study * photographic, 
wall exhibits and transparencies, and especially 
lantern slides with lantern fixtures ready for 
prompt use as required are indispensable ad¬ 
juncts. 

For special classes of work the requisites for 
efficiency generally possessed by the standard 
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universities include: For minoralogieal, petro¬ 
logic, structural, and paleontological work, 
laboratorieH and lalJuratory appliances, em¬ 
bracing working collections, models, testing 
tools, blowpipe mitlils, chemicals, rock-slicing 
machines, microscopes, goniometers, photo- 
graphic ami other appliances; for map study, 
conference tables and map slacks in eases that 
facilitate access; for classroom work, wall 
exhibits of maps, sections, photographs, trans¬ 
parencies, globes, plain and m relief, with amnio 
lantern outfit; for museum study, exhibit 
collections and drawer collections in various 
lines; for all classes of study an ample library 
well supplied with maps and preferably or¬ 
ganized as a departmental library, well situated 
in the midst of the geologic rooms and used as 
the students’ working home. 

Educational Likmlurc. — The available 
literary material in the geological sciences has 
been greatly enriched in recent years. Re¬ 
visions of standard works have been frequent 
and new treatises have been added at short 
intervals. The* formulated literature of the 
science in its more general aspects does not lag 
far behind the science itself. These formal 
educational works are supplemented by geo¬ 
logical journals, some of which arc published 
under the auspices of educational institutions 
and are edited with a special view to educa¬ 
tional service. Bulletins giving the results 
of researches are published by some univer¬ 
sities. In the broader educational sense, the 
numerous official surveys are effective agencies 
and their reports are a leading source of work¬ 
ing material. Some of these reports mo es¬ 
pecially shaped for educational purposes. So, 
too, the geological societies, both in themselves 
and in their publications, are great educational 
aids, especially in that they are a means of 
education of tlu» educators, a function of the 
most radical value. T. C. C. 
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GEOMETRY. — Etymologically the word 
means earth measure, from the Greek y5, f/f", 
earth 4* furpoi', ntclrtm, measure. It has come, 
however, to mean the general science of form, 


the words “surveying” and “geodesy” being 
applied to the measuring of the earth. 

History of Geometry. — The earliest doc¬ 
uments relating to geometry come to us 
from Babylon and Egypt. Those from Baby¬ 
lon are written on small clay tablets, some of 
them about the size of the liand, these tablets 
afterwards having been baked in the sun, 
They show that the Babylonians of that period 
knew something of land measures, and perhaps 
had advanced far enough to compute the area 
of a trapezoid. For tho mensuration of the 
circle they later used, as did the early Hebrews, 
the value tt ^ 3 . A tablet in the British 
Museum shows that they also used such geo¬ 
metric forms as triangles and circular segments 
in astrology or as talismans, and a stone 
astrolabe in the same collection shows that 
they knew something of angle measure. 

The Egyptians must have had a fair knowl¬ 
edge of practical geometry lon^ before tho 
dato of any mathematical trealmc that has 
come down to us, for the building of the pyra¬ 
mids, between 3000 and 2400 n.c., required 
the application of several geometric principles. 
Some knowledge of surveying must also have 
been necessary to carry out the extensive 
plans for irrigation that were executed under 
Amenemhat III, about 2200 a.c. 

The first definite knowledge of Egyptian math¬ 
ematics is based on a manuscript copied on papy¬ 
rus, a kind of paper used about the Mediterranean 
in early limes. This copy was made by otic 
Anh-mesu (The Moon-born), commonly called 
Alimes (?.».), who probably flourished about 
1700 ii. c. The original from which he copied, 
written about 2300 n.c., lias been lost, but the 
papyrus of Alimes, written nearly four thou¬ 
sand years ago, js still preserved, and is now in 
the British Museum. In this manuscript, 
which is devoted chiefly to fractions and to a 
crude algebra, is found some work on mensu¬ 
ration. Among the curious rules arc the in¬ 
correct ones that the area of an isosceles triangle 
equals half the product of the base and one of 
the equal sides; and that the area of a trape¬ 
zoid having bases b , V , and the nonparallel 
sides each count to a, is £ a (&+&'). One 
noteworthy advance appears, however. Alimes 
gives a rule for finding the area of a circle, sub¬ 
stantially ns follows: Multiply the square on 
the radius by (V-) 2 , which is equivalent to 
taking for * the value 3.1005"*. This 
pupyrus also contains some treatment of the 
mensuration of solids, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the capacity of granaries. Thera is 
also some slight mention of similar figures, and 
an extensive treatment of unit fractions, — 
fractions that were quite universal among tho 
ancients. (See Fractions.) Herodotus tells 
us that ttesostris, king of Egypt, divided the 
laud among his people and marked out the 
boundaries after the overflow of thu Nile, so 
that surveying must have been well known in 
his day. Indeed, the harpedonaplai , or rope 
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stretchers, acquired their name hecausa they 
stretched cords in which were knots, so as to 
make the right triangle 3, 4, 5, when they 
wished to erect a perpendicular. This is a 
plan occasionally used by surveyors to-day. 
and it shows that the practical application of 
the Pythagorean theorem was known long 
before Pythagoras gave what seems to have 
been the first general proof of the proposition. 

From Egypt, and possibly from Babylon, 
geometry passed to Asia Minor' and Gvccco. 
The scientific study of the subject begins with 
Thales (q <»*). How elementary the knowledge 
of geometry then was may be understood from 
the fact that tradition attributes to him only 
about four propositions. The greatest pupil of 
Thales, and one of the most remarkable men 
of antiquity, was Pythagoras (q.v.). In geome¬ 
try he is said to have been the first to demon¬ 
strate the proposition that the square on the 
hypotenuse is equal to tho sum of the squares 
upon the other two sides of a right triangle. 
The proposition was known in India and 
Egypt before his time, at any rate for special 
cases, but he seems to have been tho first to 
prove it. To him or to his school seems also 
to have been due the construction of tho regu¬ 
lar pentagon and of the five regular poly¬ 
hedrons. Pythagoras is also said to have 
known that six equilateral triangles, three 
regular hexagons, or four squares, can be placed 
about a point so as just to fill the 360 , but 
that no other regular polygons cun bo so placed* 
To his school is also due the proof for tho 
general case that the sum of tho angles of a 
triangle equals two right angles. 

For two centuries after Pythagoras geometry 
passed through a period of discovery of propo¬ 
sitions, The state of the science may be scon 
from the fact that Ocnopides of Chios, who 
flourished about 465 me., and who had studied 
in Egypt, was celebrated because he showed 
how to let fall a perpendicular to a line, and 
how to make an angle equal to a given angle. 
A few years later, about 440 me,, Hippocrates 
of Chio3 wrote the first Greek textbook on 
mathematics. Ho knew that tho areas of 
circles were proportional to tho squares on 
their radii, but was ignoraut of the fact that 
equal central angles or equal inscribed angles 
intercept equal arcs. Antiphon and Bryson, 
two Greek scholars, flourished about 430 n.c. 
The former attempted to find tho area of a 
circle by doubling the number of sides of a 
regular inscribed polygon, and tlie latter by 
doing the same for both inscribed and circum¬ 
scribed polygons. They thus approximately 
exhausted the area between the polygon and 
the circle, and hence this method is known as 
the method of exhaustions. About 420 n.c. 
Hippias of Elis invented a certain curve called 
the quadratrix, by means of which ho could 
square the circle and trisect any angle. This 
curve cannot bo constructed by the unmarked 
straightedge and the compasses, and when we 


say that it is impossible to square the circle or 
to trisect any angle, we mean that it is im¬ 
possible by the help of theso two instruments 
alone. 

During this period tho great philosophic 
school of Plato (429-348 n.c.) flourished at 
Athens, and to this aohool is duo tho first 
systematic attempt to create exact definitions, 
axioms, and postulates, and to distinguish 
between elementary and higher-geometry. It 
was at this time that elementary geometry 
became limited to the ubo of the compasses and 
the unmarked straightedge, which took from 
tins domain the possibility of constructing a 
square equivalent to a given circle (" squaring 
tho circle "), pf trisecting any given angle, ana 
of constructing a cubo that should have twice 
the volume of a given cube (" duplicating the 
cube ”), these being tho three famous problems 
of antiquity. One of Plato’s pupils was Philip- 
pus of Menclc, in Egypt, who flourished about 
3&0 n.c. It is said that he discovered tho 
proposition relating to the extevior angle of a 
triangle. Ilis interest, however, was chiefly in 
astronomy. Another of Plato's pupils was 
Eudoxus of Cnidus (408-355 n.c.). He elabo¬ 
rated the theory of proportion, placing it upon 
a thoroughly scientific foundation. It is prob¬ 
able that Book V of Euclid, which is devoted 
to proportion, is essentially the work of Eudoxus. 

The first great textbook on geometry, and 
the greatest one that has ever appeared, was 
writton by Euclid (q.v.). In his work Euclid 
placed all of the leading propositions of plane 
geometry then known, and arranged them in a 
logical order. Most geometries of any im- 
ortance writton since his time have" been 
used upon Euclid, improving tho sequence, 
symbols, and wording as occasion demanded. 

The Greeks contributed littlo more to ele¬ 
mentary geometry, although Apollonius of 
Perga («.«.), who taught at Alexandria between 
250 and 200 n.c., wrote extensively on conio 
sections, and Hypsicles of Alexandria, about 
190 me., wrote on regular polyhedrons. Hyp¬ 
sicles was the first Greek writer who is known 
to have used sexagesimal fractions, — the 
degrees, minutes, and seconds of our angle 
measure. 2enodorus (180 b.c.) wrote on iso- 
povimetric figures, and his contemporary, Nico- 
modes of Gerasn, invented a curve known as 
tho conchoid, by means of which ho could 
trisect any angle. Another contemporary. 
Diodes, invented the cissold, * or ivy-shaped 
curve, by means of which ho solved tho famous 
problem of duplicating the cube; that is, of 
constructing a cube that should have twice 
the volume of a given cube. 

The greatest of the Greek astronomers, 
Hipparchus (q.v., 180-125 n.c.), lived about 
this period, and with him begins spherical 
trigonometry ns a definite science. A kind of 
plane trigonometry had been known to the 
ancient Egyptians. The Greeks usually em¬ 
ployed the chord of an angle instead of the 
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half chord (sine), the latter having been pre¬ 
ferred by the later Arab writerB. The most 
celebrated of the later Greek physicists was 
Heron of Alexandria formerly supposed 

to have lived about 100 n.c\, but now assigned 
to the first century a.d. Ilis contribution to 
geometry was the formula for the area of a 
irianelo in terms of its sides a, b t and c t with s 
standing for the so mipcriinetcr % (a 4- b H- c ). 
The formula is ^s(s — a) (s — b) (s — c), 
Probably nearly contemporary with Heron 
was Menclaus of Alexandria, who wrote a 
spherical trigonometry. He gave an interest¬ 
ing proposition relating to plane and spherical 
triangles, their sides being cut by a transversal. 
For the plane triangle > ARC, the sides a, b , 
and c being cut respectively in X, Y, and Z, 
the theorem asserts substantially tlmt 

AZ BX CY 

bz ' ex' a y • 

Tho most popular writer on astronomy 
among the Greeks was Ptolemy (Claudius 
Ptoleimeus, q.v. t 87-105 a.d.), who lived at 
Alexandria. He wrote a work entitled Megalc 
Syntaxia (The Great Collection), which hia fol¬ 
lowers designated as Megislos (greatest), on 
which account the Arab translators gavo it the 
name Almagest (af meaning " tho "). He ad¬ 
vanced tho science of trigonometry, but did 
not contribute to geometry, At the close of 
the third century Pappus of Alexandria ( 17 .a.) 
wrote on geometry, t Only two other Greek 
writers need be mentioned. Tlieon of Alexan¬ 
dria (370 A.D«> q.v .), the father of the Hypatia 
(q.v.) who is the heroine of Charles Kingsley's 
well-known novel, wrote a commentary on 
Euclid to which wo arc indebted for some his¬ 
torical information. Proclus (412—485 a.d.. 
q.v.) also wrote a commentary on Euclid, and 
much of our information concerning the first 
Book of Euclid is duo to him. 

The East did little for geometry, although 
contributing considerably to algebra. Tho 
first great Hindu writer was Aryabhatta (q.v), 
who was born in 470 a.d. He, or a later name¬ 
sake of bis, gavo the very close approximation 
for 7 r, expressed in modern notation as 3,1416. 
He also gavo rules for finding the volume of 
the pyramid and sphere, but they were incor¬ 
rect, showing that the Greek mathematics had 
not yet reached tho Ganges. Another Hindu 
writer, Brahmagupta (born in 598 a.d., 
wrote an encyclopedia of mathematics, Ho 
gave a rule for finding Pythagorean numbers, 
expressed in modern symbols as follows:— 

He also generalized Heron's formula by assert¬ 
ing tlmt the area of an inscribed quadrilateral 
o f sides g, b, c, d , and scmip erimcter s, is 
V(s — a) (s — b) (s — c) (sdb 
von. in — n 


Tho Arabs did much for mathematics, trans¬ 
lating tho Greek authors into their language and 
also bringing learning from India, Indeed, it is 
to them tuat modern Europe owed its firstknowl- 
edge of Euclid, They contributed nothing of 
importance to elementary geometry, however, 
Tho greatest of the Arab writers was Moham¬ 
med ibn Musa al-IChowarazmi (820 a.d.. q.v) t 
who lived at Bagdad and Damascus. Although 
chiefly interested in astronomy, he wrote the 
first book bearing tho name algebra (Al-gebr 
w'al-mvqabala, Restoration and Equation), 
composed an arithmetic using the Hindu 
numerals, and paid much attention to geometry 
and trigonometry. 

Euclid was translated from the Arabic into 
Latin in tho twelfth century, Greek manu¬ 
scripts not being then at hand, or being neg¬ 
lected because of ignorance of the language. 
The leading translators were Adel hard of Bath 
( 1120 , q.v), an English monk; Gherardo of 
Cremona (1160), an Italian monk; and Johannes 
Campanils (1250), chaplain to Pope Urban IV. 
Tho greatest European mathematician of 
the Middle Ages was Leonardo of Pisa. (See 
Fibonacci, Leonahdo.) Ho was very in¬ 
fluential in making the Hindu-Arabic numerals 
known in Europe. He wrote extensively on 
algebra, and was the author of one book on 
geometry, but ho contributed nothing to the 
elementary theory. The first edition of Euclid 
was printed in Latin in 1482, the first one in 
English appearing in 1570. 

There has of late arisen a modern elementary 
geometry devoted chiefly to special points and 
lines relating to the triangle and the circle, 
and many interesting propositions have been 
discovered. The subject is so extensive that it 
cannot find any place in our crowded curricu¬ 
lum, and must necessarily be left to the special¬ 
ist, Some idea of the nature of tho work 
may bo obtained from a mention of a few prop¬ 
ositions, 

The bisectors of the various interior and exter¬ 
ior angles of a triangle arc concurrent by threes in 
the incenter or in one of the three excenters of tho 
triangle. 

The common chord of two intersecting circles is 
a special ease of their radical axis, and tangents 
to the circles from any point on the radical axis 
arc equal. 

If 0 is tho orthocenter of the triangle ABC\ 
and X. Y , Z arc the feet of the perpendiculars 
from A,B, C respectively; and P, Q, Rare tho 
mid-points of a, 5, c respectively; and L, M, N 
are the mid-points of OA, OB , OC respectively; 
then tho points L, M. N — P. (?, R, - A r , Y, Z, 
all lie on a circle, the “ninepoints circle." 

Reasons for Studying Geometry. — It has 
always been held that geometry is studied 
bccauso of a peculiar training and pleas¬ 
ure that this science gives, and that other 
sciences do not give, at least in the same degree. 
With the investigations of modern psychologists 
there lias come a doubt as to the value of the 
49 
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training that it gives, and this has led many 
emotional followers of new doctrines to pro¬ 
claim that geometry has no such claim upon 
the pupil’s time as the advocates of this value 
assert. Modern educators do not claim, how¬ 
ever, that geometry has no value per sc t but 
rather that tire methods of presenting the sub¬ 
ject that have obtained in the past can bo 
improved, and that certain of the values for¬ 
mally claimed for it do not exist. To this the 
more thoughtful teachers of the subject have 
long since assented. For example, it was poor 
policy to memorize all of geometry, for this 
plan took away the pleasure of the study, and 
it did not give the pupil any power that ho 
could carry over into other lines of work, savo 
as he acquired facts which lie could havo 
obtained as well without the labor of memorize 
ing the proofs of Euclid. 

The advocates of a substantial geometry, 
as opposed to the mere acquisition of a few 
rules of mensuration, claim that the study of 
geometry brings great pleasure and an inspir¬ 
ing mental uplift, when the subject is properly 
presented. They placo it in this respect upon 
a plane similar to that upon which the study of 
literature and music rests. They further claim 
that through geometry a student acquires 
a knowledge of space relations that lie does not 
acquire from other subjects, which knowledge) 
he carries over into the study of the graphic 
and plastic arts, of geography and astronomy, 
and of the science of mechanics. They also 
assert that geometry is the only subject in 
the secondary curriculum that gives a specific 
training in deductive logic, and that this train¬ 
ing gives a habit of thought that is carried 
over into other lines of mental activity. And 
finally they claim that habits of persistence, 
of using only the necessary steps in an argu¬ 
ment, of holding to that which is true, of seek¬ 
ing for exact truth, and of arranging work in 
logical order, arc instilled by the study of geom¬ 
etry, and that these habits are unconsciously 
transferred to other fields of work. In other 
words, they claim that the pleasure and the 
profit of approach to exact truth give a power 
that makes the pupil stronger in his other activ¬ 
ities. This claim is sanctioned by the opinions 
of most people who have studied geometry 
under a worthy teacher, and no investigations 
thus far made have shaken it. The statement 
that geometry has no value as a mental discipline 
is usually found to mean that there is no such 
thing as menial discipline us defined by tho 
antagonist, to which most people would heartily 
agree. 

Development of the Teaching of Geometry. 
— Little is known of tho teaching of geometry 
in .very ancient limes, but its nature can be 
inferred from the teaching that is still seen in 
the native schools of the East. Here a man, 
learned in any science, will havo a group of 
voluntary students sitting about him, and to 
them he will expound the truth. Such schools 


may still be seen in India, Persia, and China, 
tho master sitting on a mat placed on tho 
ground or on the floor of a veranda, and tho 
pupils reading aloud or listening to his words 
of exposition. 

In Greece it was taught in tho schools of 
philosophy, often as a general preparation for 
philosophic study. Thus Thales introduced 
it into his Ionian school, Pythagoras made it 
very prominent in his great school at Orotona 
in southern Italy (Magna Grcccia), and Plato 
placed above the door of his Academia the words, 
u Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here ” 
— a kind of entrance examination for his 
school of philosophy. In these gatherings of 
students it is probable that geometry was 
taught in much the same way ns tlmt already 
mentioned for the schools of the East, a smail 
group of students being instructed by a master. 
But with these crude materials there went an 
abundance of time, so that a number of great 
results were accomplished in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties attending the study of the subject, It 
is said that Hippocrates of Chios (c. -MO n.c.) 
wrote the first elementary textbook on mathe¬ 
matics and invented, the method of geometric 
reduction, the replacing of a proposition to bo 
proved by another, which, when proved, allows 
the first one to he demonstrated. A little 
later Eudoxus of Cnidus (c. 37f> n.i\), a pupil 
of Plato's, used tho rcduclio ad afnurtlum, 
and Plato is said to have invented the method 
of proof by analysis, an elaboration of the plan 
used by Hippocrates. Thus these early phi¬ 
losophers taught their pupils, not facts alone, 
but methods of proof, giving them power as 
well as knowledge. Furthermore, they taught 
them how to discuss their problems, investigat¬ 
ing the conditions under which they are capable 
of solution. This feature of tho work they 
called the diorismus , amt it seems to have 
started with Leon, a follower of Plato, 11c- 
tween the time of Plato (c. 400 iu.\) and Kurt id 
(c. 300 ux\) several attempts were made lo 
arrange the accumulated material of elementary 
geometry in a textbook. Plato had laid the 
foundations for the science, in the form of 
axioms, postulates, and definitions, and he bad 
limited the instruments to the straightedge 
and the compasses. Arislotlo (c. 350 iu\) 
had paid special attention to the history of the 
subject, thus finding out what had already 
been accomplished, and bad also made much 
of the applications of geometry. 

Of the other Greek teachers there is but little 
information as to methods of imparling in¬ 
struction. It is not until the Middle Ages 
that much is known in this line. Whatever 
of geometry was taught seems to have been 
imparted by word of mouth in the way of 
expounding Euclid, and this was done in the 
ancient fashion. The early Ghurcii leaders 
usually paid no attention to geometry, hut as 
time progressed the quwlripiuM, or four sciences 
of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, 
GO 
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came to rank with the trivium (grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectics), the two making up the 
seven liberal arts (q.v.). All that there was 
of geometry in the first thousand years of 
Christianity, however, at leant in the great 
majority of Church schools, was summed a up 
in a few definitions and rules of mensuration. 
Gerbert (q.v,) t who became Pope Sylvester IX 
in 099 a.d., gave a new impetus to geometry 
by discovering a manuscript of the old Roman 
surveyors and a copy of the geometry of 
Boethius (q.v.) who paraphrased Euclid about 
500 a.d. He thereupon wrote a brief geometry, 
and his elevation to the papal chair tended to 
bring the study of mathematics again into 
prominence. 

Geometry now began to have some place 
in the Church schools, naturally the only 
schools of high rank in the Middle Ages. The 
study of the subject, however, seems to have 
been merely a matter of memorizing. Geom¬ 
etry received another impetus in the book 
written by Leonardo of Pisa (see Fibonacci, 
Leonardo) in 1220, the Praclica Geometries. 
Euclid was also translated into Latin about 
this time (strangely enough, as already stated, 
from the Arabic instead of the Greek), and 
thus the treasury of elementary geometry was 
opened to scholars in Europe. From now on, 
until the invention of printing (c. 1450), 
numerous writers on geometry appear, but 
so far as is known the method of instruction 
remained much ns it had always been. The 
universities betfan to appear about the thir¬ 
teenth century, and Saerobosco (q.v.), a well- 
known medieval mathematician, taught mathe¬ 
matics about 1250 in tho University of Paris. 
In 1330 this university decreed that mathe¬ 
matics should bo required for a degree. In 
the thirteenth century Oxford required six 
books of Euclid for one who was to teach, 
but this amount of work seems to have been 
merely nominal, for in 1450 only two books 
were actually read. The universities of Prague 
(founded in 1350) and Vienna (Sfatidcs of 1389) 
required most of plane geometry for the 
teacher's license, although Vienna demanded 
but one book for the bachelor’s degree. So, 
in general, the universities of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries required 
less for tho degree of master of arts than is now 
required from a pupil in American high schools, 
On the other hand, the university students 
were younger than mnv, and were really doing 
only nigh school work. 

The invention of printing made possible the 
study of geometry in a new fashion. It now 
became possible for any one to study from a 
book, whereas before this time instruction was 
chiefly by word of mouth, consisting of an ex¬ 
planation of Euclid. The first Euclid was 
printed iu 1482, at. Venice, and new editions 
and variations of this text came out frequently 
in the next century. Practical geometries be¬ 
came very popular, and the reaction against 


the idea of mental discipline threatened to 
abolish the old style of text. Such writers ns 
Finfflus (1656), Bartoli (1589), Belli (1509), 
and Gatanco (1567), in the sixteenth century, 
and Capra (1673), Gargiolli (1655), and many 
others in the seventeenth century, either 
directly or infcrentially took this attitude 
towards the subject. 

The study of geometry in the secondary 
schools is relatively recent, The Gymnasium 
at Nuremberg, founded in 1520, and tho Cathe¬ 
dral school at Wttrttemberg (as shown by the 
curriculum of 1556), seem to have had no 
geometry before 1060, although the Gymnasium 
at Strassburg included some of this branch 
of mathematics in 1578, and an elective course 
in geometry was offered at Zwickau, in Saxony, 
in 1521. In the seventeenth century geometry 
is found in a considerable number of secondary 
schools, as at Coburg (1605), ICurpfalz (1616, 
elective), Erfurt (1643), Gotlm (1605), Giessen 
(1605), and numerous other places in Germany, 
although it appeared but rarely in the secondary 
schools of France before the eighteenth century, 
In Germany tho Rcalschulen came into being 
in the eighteenth century, and considerable 
effort was made to construct a course in geom¬ 
etry that should be more practical than that 
of the modified Euclid, At the opening of the 
nineteenth century tho Prussian schools wore 
reorganized, and from that time on geometry 
has had a firm position iu the secondary schools 
of all Germany. In the eighteenth century 
some excellent textbooks on geometry appeared 
in France, among tho best being that of Le¬ 
gendre (1794), which influenced in such a 
marked degree tho geometries of America. 
Soon after the opening of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the lyrics of France became strong in¬ 
stitutions, and geometry, chiefly based on 
Legendre, was well taught in tho mathemat¬ 
ical divisions. A worthy rival of Legendre’s 
geometry was tho work of Lacroix, who called 
attention continually to the analogy between 
the theorems of plane and solid geometry, and 
even went so far as to suggest treating tho 
related propositions together in certain cases. 

In England* the secondary schools, such as 
Rugby, Harrow, and Eton, did not commonly 
teach geometry until quite recently, leaving this 
work for the universities. In Christ’s Hospital, 
London, however, geometry was taught as early 
as 1081, from a work written by several teachers 
of prominence. The highest class at Harrow 
studied " Euclid and vulgar fractions ” one 
period a week in 1829, but geometry was not 
seriously studied before 1837, In tho Edinburgh 
Academy as early as 1835, and in Rugby by 
1839, plane geometry was completed. 

Not until 1844 did Harvard require any 
plane geometry for entrance, I 11 1856 Yale 
required only two hooks of Euclid. It was 
therefore from 1850 to 1875 that plane geom¬ 
etry took its definite place in tho American 
secondary school. 
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Present Status of the Teaching of Geom¬ 
etry. — Plane geometry is now commonly 
taught in the United States in the tenth 
school year, the second year of a four-year 
high school- This is usually followed by a 
half year of solid geometry, frequently elec- 
tivc. It is not the universal custom to finish 
all of plane geometry in a single year, Although 
this is done in many of the best schools, and it 
probably represents the future curriculum as 
to the amount of time to bo allowed to the sub¬ 
ject. There is at present a tendency to reduce 
the number of basal propositions and to in¬ 
crease the number of exorcises, so as to give 
a student moro opportunity for independent 
work. The Eastern colleges do not requivo 
solid geometry for entrance to tho arts course, 
while the Western ones frequently do require it. 
This means that more work is covered in plane 
geometry in tho secondary schools of the Eastern 
states, the amount of time spent on the entire 
subject of geometry being about the same. 
From every standpoint it would.be better that 
a pupil should sacrifice some of plane geometry 
for the purpose of having an introduction to 
solid geometry, if he could acquire the latter 
only in this manner. 

Certain attempts have been made to teach 
algebra and geometry simultaneously, or even 
to fuse them into a single subject. This has 
usually met with only sporadic success. That 
tho foreign schools have usually run geometry 
over several years, as opposed to tho American 
plan, is liable to be misunderstood. Where 
serious demonstrative geometry has been begun 
early and extended over several years, the 
results have not been satisfactory. Usually 
the early geometry has been more mensuration, 
a subject that is taught in the American arith¬ 
metic, and that is coming to bo very satis¬ 
factorily taught. It may therefore bo said that 
in America geometry extends over several years, 
culminating in n year or a year and a half of 
serious demonstrative work. As to the fusing 
of the two subjects of algebra and geometry 
in one, this seems destined to meet with success 
only in schools in which nothing but a little 
practical geometry is studied. 

The question of the nature of the textbook 
is one that is periodically agitated. Several 
types have been suggested: (i) A book with 
the basal proofs substantially in full, to serve 
as models, and a largo number of well-graded 
exercises for original work; (2) a syllabus 
of basal propositions; (3) a book of suggested 
proofs, heuristic in nature. Of these the first 
has been the one almost universally used, tho 
objections to it having little force with a good 
teacher, and the other forms being useless with 
a poor teacher. 

Reforms and Improvements. — Numerous 
reforms and improvements arc being suggested 
for the treatment of geometry at tho present 
time, and a few of these will bo mentioned. 
(1) That geometry and algebra be fused into 


a single subject, an effort that takes no ac¬ 
count of tho fact that the two subjects arc 
distinct in purpose, in results, and in diffi¬ 
culty ^ and that each has a peculiar interest 
that is lost when it sacrifices its individuality. 
(2) That tho two subjects bo taught simultane¬ 
ously, two days of one and three of tho other 
during each school week. This has often been 
tried in the United States, but in the main with 
unsatisfactory results. Psychologically tho 
argument is that the pupil is not mature cnohgh 
for this plan, his interest being hotter main¬ 
tained by concentrating his energy on either 
the one or the other. Tho argument that ho 
would sec tho relation of one science to the other 
better by the simultaneous than tho tandem 
arrangement is offset by the custom of the best 
teachers to bring into algebra as much of tho 
mensuration learned in arithmetic as possible, 
and to introduce into geometry as many appli¬ 
cations of algebra as seem adapted to this pur¬ 
pose. (3) That geometry be converted into 
an applied science, joining the general industrial 
movement of tho present. This would mean 
that > geometry would cease to exist, since tho 
applications of the subject are merely the rules 
of mensuration learned in arithmetic, and 
learned by a natural form of induction. If 
geometry were abolished it would bo possible 
to introduce other lines of mathematics, such 
as trigonometry (which requires only very 
little geometry), calculus (which requires prac¬ 
tically no geometry beyond elementary men¬ 
suration for a largo number of its applications), 
and some little work in the practical problems 
of vector analysis. For the great majority 
of students this scemB unwise, since they have 
little interest in these applications, but in 
certain forms of tech meal high schools such an 
arrangement may prove necessary. (4) That 
algebra be taught for a half year, followed by 
geometry for the same length of time, and this 
by another half year of algebra, followed again 
by a half year of geometry. This plan has 
certain advantages over the year arrangement, 
but., as vet it has to justify itself, the general 
feeling being that the pupil would lose moro 
in immediate interest in a topic than he would 
gain in sustained interest in mathematics as 
a whole. 

While these suggestions for reform arc open 
to question, other reforms aro meeting with 
general acceptance and are improving the cur¬ 
rent teaching of geometry, (1> It is universally 
agreed that Euclid is undesirable as a text¬ 
book for beginners, and, even in England 
where it has so long been tho standard, it is 
now superseded by books more suited to tiro 
youthful mind, (2) The propositions of tho 
textbook are coining to bo considered more in 
the light of basal truths, and tho proofs as 
models, and the serious work of the pupils is 
coming to be more and more in tho realm of 
exercises. (3) The exercises are coming to 
be move carefully grouped and graded. 
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(4) Such legitimate applications as can be found, 
and as give interest to the study of geometry, 
are being sought for and introduced, 
(6) More attention is being given to geometric 
design, so long as this does not detract from 
the scientific work. (0) In brief, serious effort 
is being made to make geometry more interest¬ 
ing and useful, and to recognize its game ele¬ 
ment and its utility, without destroying the 
values that have long made it a recognized 
standard subject in the curriculum. 

D. E. B. 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, FREE- 
YILLE, N.Y. — An organization of boys and 
girls modeled on the government of the United 
States. It arose out of the summer camps 
first begun in 1S90 by Mr. William R. George, 
who had for several years studied the " boy 
problem ” among the Now York street urchins. 
One experience after another with the worst 
typo of city boys who regarded charity as their 
right, who had no moral t sense, whose chief 
aim was to secure something for nothing, led 
My. George from one system of control to an¬ 
other, until ho recognized that boys, and girls 
too, must own something which they valued, 
that the basis of government is property, that 
there should be nothing without labor, and that 


his small community must learn to govern 
itself. The permanent Republic was launched 
in the summer of 1895, five boys remaining 
with Mr. George after summer camp. This 
number gradually rose until now the village 
numbers about 150 citizens. In 1890 the 
Gcorgo Junior Republic Association was in¬ 
corporated and a farm was pur chased, The 
government was placed in tho hands of tho 
community; a president, vice-president, judge, 
chief of police, secretary of state, and secretary 
of tho treasury, and a legislature were elected; 
important practical questions arose and were 
settled, such as the question of currency, 
woman's suffrage, and trusts. When it was 
found that the members of the legislature were 
not always disinterested, a monthly town 
meeting was substituted. t In all other respects 
the village is a copy in miniature of the outside 
world with its trade, commerce, and industries, 
Tim citizens arc drawn from all classes; boys 
and girls committed by sentence of a court, 
wayward juveniles sent by their parents, boys 
and girls who come voluntarily to tho Re¬ 
public to find there a start which is so difficult 
for them outside. But there are no distinctions 
of class; all must work to support themselves 
or be maintained in the workhouse or jail, 
where they are compelled to labor. The chief 
industries of the Republic are farming, car¬ 
pentry, plumbing, printing, baking, road¬ 
mending and building, laundry and domestic 
work for the girls. The community is housed 
in ten cottages and hotels, and is provided with 
board and lodging according to their means. 
There is a special currency and a bank; the 
savings may be redeemed in United States 
currency on leaving the village. A t school is 
maintained which provides instruction up to 
college entrance requirements. There is a 
chapel in which each denomination has its own 
service, An interesting feature of the Republic 
is the court in which offenders arc tried by a 
jury of their peers; the judge is an elected 
officer. Law-breakers may be fined or im¬ 
prisoned in the jail which adjoins the court. 
Mr. George attributes the success of the ex¬ 
periment to the absence of an adult-manu¬ 
factured system. Those characteristics which 
mark boy and girl life generally arc seized upon 
as the foundation. There is no adult inter¬ 
ference with the exception that the larger in¬ 
dustrial undertakings arc in the charge of adult 
and experienced helpers, while the spirit of 
homo life is introduced into the cottages by the 
presence of adult proprietors. The institution 
is maintained through payment for board by 
parents, guardians, societies, or county officials, 
annual contributions, a small endowment, 
payment towards teachers’ salaries from tho 
State Education Department, and income from 
sales of products made by the citizens. The 
success of the institution is evidenced by the 
fact that of those who have boon through tho 
Republic only about two per cent have turned 
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out to be failures, while the rest are to be found 
in all walks of life, a few having proceeded to 
Cornell, Harvard, Columbia, and other colleges. 

In 1908 the National Association of Junior 
Republics was formed to encourage the estab¬ 
lishment of republics in other parts of the 
country. The Carter Republic at Rcdington, 
Pa., and the National Republic at Annapolis 
Junction, Md., may be mentioned as carrying 
out work on the same principle as the George 
Junior Republic. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — The successor of the 
Columbian College of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, an Institution chartered by Congress on 
Feb. 9, 1821. On March 3, 1873 f the name 
was changed to the Columbian University and 
on Jan. 23, 1904, to Tho George Washing¬ 
ton University. The old Columbian College 
was organized and controlled by the Baptist 
denomination. In 1898 the sectarian control 
was modified, the president and two thirds of 
the trustees remaining Baptist, In 1901 with 
the adoption of its presont name the institution 
became nonsectarian. Its present board of 
trustees is a self-perpetuating body of twenty- 
two members, divided into three classes, seven 
trustees being elected each year. The uni¬ 
versity has a department of arts and sciences 
— consisting of tho graduate school, tho 
College of Arts and Sciences, tho College of En¬ 
gineering and Mechanic Arts, the College of 
the Political Sciences, and Teachers College — 
and professional departments of law, medicine, 
and dentistry. Also it embraces the National 
College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, institutions organized 
under its charter as separate corporations with 
independent financial foundations but educa¬ 
tionally parts of the university. The en¬ 
dowment of the University 1ms through past 
administration been greatly impaired, tho loss 
in it being now covered adequately but unpro¬ 
duct ively by a deed of trust on the medical 
school and the hospital buildings. Tho uni¬ 
versity is therefore to a great extent dependent 
financially on tuition ices and subscriptions 
pledged by friends. The instructing staff, 1910- 
1911, numbered 170, but in many instances 
members of it give only part time to the uni¬ 
versity. The students, 1910-1911, were 1277, 
divided, including 13 duplicates, as follows: 
Graduate School C4, College of Arts and 
Sciences 281, College of Engineering and Me¬ 
chanic Arts 176, College of the Political 
Sciences 77, Teachers College 93; Depart¬ 


ment of Law 343, Department of Medicine 98, 
Department of Dentistry 40, National College 
of Pharmacy 63, College of Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine 65. C. II. S. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, GEORGE¬ 
TOWN, KY. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1829 under the auspices of the 1 
Kentucky Baptist Education Society. Pre¬ 
paratory and collegiate departments arc main¬ 
tained. The entrance requirements are equiv¬ 
alent to some twelve points of high school work. 
Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science arc conferred on completion of the re¬ 
quirements, which include at least one year of 
work in residence. There is a faculty of twenty 
members in the college. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASH¬ 
INGTON, D.C. — Sec Jesus, Society op, 
Educational Work op, 
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GEORGIA, STATE OF. — The southern¬ 
most of the original thirteen states. Rati¬ 
fied the Federal constitution in 1788. It i.s 
located in the South Atlantic Division, and 1ms 
a land area of 58,080 sijimro miles. In size, it is 
nearly equal to the six New England States. 
For administrative purposes it is divided into 
145 counties, and these arc in turn divided into 
cities and school districts. In 1910 Georgia 
had a population of 2,609,121, with a distribu¬ 
tion of 44.4 persons per square mile. 

Educational History, — In laying out tho 
original towns, considerable bodies of land were 
set aside by the trustees of the colony for the 
support of church and school. Schools wore 
maintained by the trustees and charitable 
friends of the colony, at Savannah and else¬ 
where. In 1754 the crown took over the colony 
and agreed to continue tho " allowance here¬ 
tofore usually given by the trustees to a 
Minister and two school-masters” The agi ce¬ 
ment so made was kept until the Revolution, 
tho only case on record where the Parliament 
of England supported schools in the colonies. 
The most notable educational activity in the 
colony was the orphan house founded in 1739 
by the evangelist George Whitefickl upon 
which he had expended by 1704 some £12,000 
sterling. This institution was in avowed imi¬ 
tation of Franekc's orphan house at Halle, and 
in it were taught such trades as carpentering, 
weaving, and tailoring. 

The Society for the Propagation of tho 
Gospel (q.v.) also gave some assistance to 
schools in the colonial days. 

The first educational interest of the state as 
such was in a system of county academics. 
The constitution of 1777 provided that “ schools 
shall bo erected in each county, and supported 
54 
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at the general expense of the state as the legis¬ 
lature shall hereafter point out,” As soon as 
the Revolution was ended, the legislature char¬ 
tered (1783) academies for three of the counties, 
giving to ouch a landed endowment, and granted 
further “ one thousand acres of vacant land for 
erecting free schools ” in each of the remaining 
counties. The “ free schools ” here contem¬ 
plated were of the county academy type. In 
1792 the land endowment was changed to 
£1000 worth of confiscated property; a pro¬ 
vision which remained in force until 1835. 

The county academies were, in 1785, formed 
into an administrative system under the newly 
created state university. In 1784 (Fob. 20) a 
state “college or seminary of learning ” had 
been chartered and endowed with 40,000 acres 
of land, being thus the first chartered of Amer¬ 
ican state universities. (See Georgia, Uni¬ 
versity of.) In 1785 this charter was en¬ 
larged so as to include “ as parts or members 
of the university all public schools instituted 
or to be supported by funds or public moneys.” 
The Scnatus Acadomicus of the university was 
required to advise “ not only upon the affairs 
of the university, but also to remedy the de¬ 
fects and advance the interests of literature 
through the state in general.” In pursuance of 
this end it should “ recommend what kind of 
schools and academies shall be instituted, agree¬ 
ably to the constitution, in the several parts of 
the state, and prescribe what branches of edu¬ 
cation shall be taught and inculcated "; should 
“ also examine and recommend the instructors 
to be employed in them, or appoint persons for 
that purpose.” The president of the univer¬ 
sity was required to visit the schools regularly 
and “ examine into their order and perform¬ 
ances.” This plan, remurkablo both for its 
inclusivencss and for its centralization of au¬ 
thority, was in these respects never much more 
than a legislative dream. The university did 
not begin work until 1800; the county acad¬ 
emics were too widely scattered and the frontier 
spirit of freedom too strong to allow a central 
body to exercise real control. By 1820 thirty- 
one academies had been chartered. In 1S21 an 
“ academic fund ” of §250,000 was set aside, 
the income of which should be divided among 
the counties. The quota of any comity should 
normally go to the county academy; but it 
might by special enactment be divided among 
certain authorised academies in the county, or 
be given to elementary education (poor school 
fund). The effect of this “ academic fund ” 
appears in the fact that during the next ton 
years more than three times as many acad¬ 
emies were chartered (107) as in the preceding 
forty years; whilo the next decade (1830- 
1840) saw this number more than doubled 
(250). The " academic fund ” was in 1837 
transferred to the " common school fund,” and 
the chartering of academies shows an immediate 
decline. Some of these academies from the 
first had “ female departments’'; and beginning 


about 1825 a number of distinctly u female 
academies ” were chartered. In the smaller 
places, however, coeducation was the rule. 
A curriculum of 180G, probably typical of the 
bestj included “ English, Latin, and Greek, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, 
mathematics, and Roman antiquities.” Later, 
elementary education received increased atten¬ 
tion in the academies, which thus formed until 
the Civil War the chief dependence of the state 
for education. 

Prior to the Civil War free schooling was, 
for the most part, confined to the poor ana 
given to them as a charity from stato and 
county " poor school funds.” In J817 $250,000 
was set aside by the state “ for the future es¬ 
tablishment and support of free schools through¬ 
out the state.” The next year lots 10 and 100 
of each u surveyor’s district ” in about one third 
of the state were reserved “ for the education of 
poor children.” In 1822 the income from these 
funds was directed towards paying the tuition 
of any poor child in whatever school he might 
chance to bo. Special schools were neither 
established nor contemplated. The working of 
this plan was at no time satisfactory, and many 
efforts were made to improve it. When the 
“surplus revenue” was received from Congress 
in 1S36, one third (about $350,000) was set 
aside for school purposes, and a committee was 
appointed to visit the various sections of the 
country “ particularly the New England 
states ” and report a plan of “ common schools.” 
As a result there was adopted in 1837 a thor¬ 
ough system of schools, free to all white chil¬ 
dren and supported from the income of a “ com¬ 
mon school fund” (of nearly $1,000,000), this 
to be supplemented by a county tax (amend¬ 
ment of 1838), if locally desired. Whether the 
scheme was too radical a step or whether the 
panic of 1837 was too disastrous, does not now 
appear; but in 1840 the “ common school ” 
system gave place to a renewal of the " poor 
school fund” plan. This was improved in 
1843, 1849, and in 1852. 

Parallel with this general state law were to 
be found various local efforts. Savannah from 
1818 and Augusta from 1821 had “ free school 
societies affording education to the children of 
indigent parents.” These were supported in 
part by state and county funds. Glynn (1823) 
and Emanuel (1824) counties hacl free schools 
for needy children; Gwinnett (1826) “ for the 
education of the youth of the county.” Mc¬ 
Intosh county in 1830 had a free moving school. 
The “ academy funds ” were in several instances 
used in connection with such free school sys¬ 
tems. These local efforts continued more or 
los3 sporadically until the permanent establish¬ 
ment of a common school system in 1870, 

In 1845 and again in 1856 efforts were made 
before the legislature to establish a general 
system of free schools; but not before 1858 was 
any real progress made. In that year there was 
elected as governor a man from the plain people, 
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through whose influence the school fund was 
much enlarged with provision for its further 
increase, and an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 was made “ for the education of the 
children of this state.” This marks tho dis¬ 
appearance of the word " poor " from Ids legis¬ 
lative enactments. By this act each county 
was to adopt its own school plan; and a county 
tax was authorized. The next year county 
boards of education were provided to disburse 
the funds and examine teachers. # As a' result 
of these acts a number of counties organized 
common free school systems. The war of 
course stopped this development; but tho 
constitutional convention of 1861 added to the 
general educational provision, which lias been 
in force since 1708, a clause authorizing the 
General Assembly “ to provide for the educa¬ 
tion of the people," This clause was retained 
in the constitution of 1865 (contrary to the 
statement in Barnard's American Journal). 

Immediately after the war andbcforcthe rad¬ 
ical Reconstruction was begun, the legislature 
adopted (1860) an act establishing a “ general 
system of Georgia schools " in which was pro¬ 
vided a state "superintendent of public edu¬ 
cation," free schooling for nil white children, 
local taxation to supplement state funds, ana 
in general, all tho machinery for ail efficient 
public school system, The scheme was to go 
into effect in 1808. Before that time Congress 
overturned the existing state government, and 
laced in power the radical reconstructionists, 
n 1868 the constitutional convention (more 
than half of whom were Southern whites) 
adopted without division an explicit provision 
for " a thorough system of general education 
to bo forever free to all children of tho state." 
For tho first time in the state schooling was 
provided for tho negro. 

In 1869 the State Teachers’ Association was 
formed, and this body practically outlined the 
school law of 1870, which was the first public 
frcc-school law passed under the new constitu¬ 
tion. The new school system did not escape 
the mismanagement which characterized the 
reconstruction period, tho school funds were 
diverted and spent, a large debt was contracted, 
and as a result, the schools were closed during 
the year 1872. In 1872 the school law was 
revised and amended, and this law has formed 
the basis of the present school sj'steiu for the 
state, In 1877 another new constitution was 
adopted, and, in this, stilt more explicit in¬ 
structions were laid down with reference to 
education. New provisions with reference to 
state and county taxation for schools wore 
inserted, separate schools for the two races were 
required, the local school systems in existence 
were legalized, and an additional mandate 
was laid upon the legislature to provide " a 
thorough system of common schools," " as 
nearly uniform as practicable," for the educa¬ 
tion of the children of the state. Side by side 
with this general school system, established by 


the law of 1870, there has grown up a series of 
special school systems, regulated and controlled 
by local laws, Chatham County (in which is 
Savannah) was the first to have a separate 
system, followed closely by the city of Colum¬ 
bus, both being created in 1800. In the same 
year as tho new school law, 1870, Atlanta was 
created a special school system; Richmond and 
Bibb Counties following in 1872; Glynn County 
in 1873. Other cities followed, until practically 
every town of any size has its local system. 
Local taxation elsewhere practically forbidden, 
was possible in these local systems and has been 
tho chief incentive to their formation. Some 
of the best schools of the South arc to be found 
in tho counties and cities of Georgia operating 
under local and independent laws. 

In 1887 the school law was revised, and a 
number of important changes made, Tho 
preparation of all questions for teachers’ ex¬ 
aminations was placed with the State School 
Commissioner; the election of teachers by 
county boards was changed so as lo give them 
discretionary power in elections, instead of 
being required to elect those nominated by the 
district trustees; the boards of district trustees 
were abolished, and the county was made the 
unit in administration. The state appropria¬ 
tions have been gradually increased until now 
$2,500,000 is annually disbursed from the Btato 
treasury. In 1891 a State Normal School was 
established by legislative act, and county 
teachers 1 institutes were created. In 1003 tho 
State Board of Education was created a State 
Textbook Commission as well, with power to 
adopt ft uniform series of textbooks for the 
schools of the state. In 1904 the state con¬ 
stitution was amended so ns to make feasible 
the levying of county and district school taxes, 
and this permission has been made use of by 
many of the counties and districts since that 
time. In 1906 eleven agricultural high schools 
were established, one in each congressional dis¬ 
trict, for instruction in agricultural science. 
In 1906 the school districts were re-created and 
trustees appointed, and, in 1905, local district 
taxation for schools was established for the 
first time. 

In 1910 constitutional provision was, for the 
fust time, made for the state support of secondary 
education. The next year (1911) provision was 
made for state inspectors of elementary schools; 
and tho state school board was changed from an 
ex oflicio body of statehouse officers to a body 
appointed by the governor, while tho power of 
tho board was much increased. 

Present School System. — The school system 
of Georgia, ns at present organized, is ns fol¬ 
lows; At the head of tho system is a State 
Board of Education and a State Superintendent 
of Schools. The State Board of Education is 
a body composed of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Schools, and four others ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor, Tho Governor is 
president, and the State Superintendent of 
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Schools is the chief executive officer of tho 
Board. The Board regulates the supervision 
of all schools in the state, supervises all certifi¬ 
cation of teachers for nil public schools, pro- 
vides the course of study for all common and 
high schools receiving state aid, adopts uni¬ 
form textbooks, and nets as a court of final 
appeal from the decisions of the state super¬ 
intendent. Counties, cities, and towns that 
levy a local tax for schools and maintain a 
term of eight months are exempt from tho 
provisions of tho law requiring uniformity in 
textbooks. The State Superintendent of Schools 
is elected by the people for two-year periods 
and receives a salary of $3000 a year. t Ho 
has “ a general superintendence of the business 
relating to the common schools of the state/ 1 
and is “ charged with the administration of 
the school laws." lie prepares blank report 
forma, visits tho different counties, and examines 
into the administration of tho school law, 
delivers popular addresses in the interests of 
education, and makes nn annual report to tho 
General Assembly. He is also a member of 
the State Geological Board. There arc throe 
state school supervisors appointed by the state 
Superintendent, who under his direction hold 
teachers 1 institutes, grade papers for state 
licenses, and '* aid generally in supervising, 
systematizing, and improving the schools of the 
state.” 

In each county there is a county board of 
education and a county superintendent of 
education. The County Board, except in tho 
four special systems of Bibb, Chatham, Rich¬ 
mond, and Glynn, consists of five freeholders 
appointed by tho grand jury of tho county, 
for four-year terms, and removable for cause 
by the county judge. They receive $2 nor 
day for their services, and arc required to lay 
off their counties into school districts, to estab¬ 
lish at least one school for white and one for 
colored children in each, to employ the teachers 
for the schools, to fix the time and length of 
the school term, and to act as a judicial tri¬ 
bunal for school affairs in the county. The 
board may also disapprove of a\\y district 
trustee elected, and order a now election. 
The county superintendent of education, is 
chosen by popular election from among the 
citizens of the county, for a four-year term, 
and acts ex officio as secretary of the board. 
He acts further as a medium of communication 
between state and district officers; must visit 
each school in the county at least once every 
sixty days; acts as the agent of tho county 
board in purchasing furniture and supplies; 
makes an annual report to tho grand jury 
and a monthly report to the State Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools; issues certificates to school 
trustees; and examines teachers for licenses. 
The minimum salary for this office is $600 per 
annum, but the county board may make such 
additional compensation, “ as may be in their 
judgment proper and just." County boards 


may employ him to take the school census, 
for which he may be paid $2 a day. 

Each county, not under local laws, k divided 
into school districts of at least sixteen square 
miles, though smaller districts may be laid off 
if conditions require it. Tor each district, three 
trustees are elected for threc-ycnr terms, one 
each year. In incorporated towns, five trustees 
two elected for thvcc-ycnv terms. These 
boards of trustees are to supervise the school 
operations in their districts, may make recom¬ 
mendations to the oounty board as to their 
choice for teachers, and must make an annual 
report to the county board. In districts 
which vote a local district tax, the boards of 
trustees may make all rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools, may build 
and equip their schoolhouscs, subject to the 
approval of the county board, and may fix 
tho salaries of their teachers. Any city of 
over 2000 inhabitants may organize an inde¬ 
pendent school system and report direct to the 
State School Commissioner, and any county 
may be so organized by nn act of the General 
Assembly. Such independent systems make 
their own course of study, and may by per¬ 
mission of the state board certificate their own 
teachers. 

School Support. —The state appropriation 
constitutes about 05 per cent of the total school 
revenue for the state, and is apportioned to tho 
counties and local systems on tho solo basis of 
the number of children 6-18 years of age. In 
each county not operating under special laws, an 
election to vote a county tax may be called by a 
petition signed by one fourth of the voters, and 
a two-thirds majority of those voting enacts the 
tax. The county board determines the amount, 
not to exceed five mills. By a similar petition 
and election, any district may vote a similar 
district tax, the local board of trustees deter¬ 
mining the amount up to five mills. A con¬ 
siderable amount is still contributed from 
private sources, and in some districts a spocic3 
of tho rate tax is still allowed^ by common 
consent, in the form of a small incidental fee 
to cover the cost of school supplies, fuel, and 
janitor service, though pupils who arc unable 
to pay arc excused from tho fee, and tho courts 
do not recognize the right of the districts to 
exact the fee. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the population 
of 1910, 45.1 per cent wero negroes and 99 
per cent were native bom. But three states 
(Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina) 
have a larger percentage of negroes in the total 
population. In one half of the counties tho 
blacks outnumber the whites, and in one 
fourth of the counties they outnumber tho 
whites two or more to ono. The percentage of 
children, 5-18 years of ago, in the total popu¬ 
lation (33.4 per cent), is high, being larger in 
but four states, and all of these in the South. 
While the state has made rapid advances in 
manufacturing within recent years, it is still 
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largely an agricultural state, as 84.4 per cent 
of the total population live in rural districts, 
and but 11 per cent in cities of over 8000 
inhabitants. 

In illiteracy, Georgia stood sixth in 1000 in 
its percentage of the total population, ten 
years or over, who were illiterate. By race, 
the state stood third in illiteracy for the negro 
population and ninth for the white population, 
and by percentage, 11.9 per cent of the whites 
and 52.4 per cent of the negroes were illiterate. 
There was little difference in illiteracy between 
the sexes. But 1.1 per cent of the totat popu¬ 
lation of the state was of foreign birth. 

Outside of the towns and cities, the state 
has little material equipment for the work of 
education. The average value of nil publicly 
owned schoolhouses in the state during the 
last year for which statistics are available was 
about S1800, Much of the money for repairs 
and for new buildings in the rural districts is 
raised by private .subscription. The school 
term, too, is commonly lengthened by the same 
means, many communities providing what nro 
called long-term schools by private subscription. 
The subject matter of instruction, embraces 
agriculture, civil government, and physiology 
and hygiene, in addition to the common school 
brandies. The State Board of Education 
adopts a uniform system of textbooks for the 
schools of the state, but counties, cities, and 
towns that levy a tax for graded schools and 
maintain an eight-months school are not re¬ 
quired to use the uniform series. Each county 
board is authorized by law to establish one nr 
more manual labor schools, but such schools 
must be self-sustaining. As in Alabama, the 
elementary school system of Georgia is just 
now being rounded out and classified. 

Teachers and Training. — For the training 
of future teachers, the state maintains or helps 
to maintain four institutions, one of which is 
for the colored race, and there are also three 
private normal and industrial schools, all of 
which are for the oolorod race. Of the state 
schools, the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for whites at Millcdgovillc, and the 
Georgia State Industrial College for negroes 
at Savannah, are partly normal and partly 
industrial institutions, and of a typo common in 
the South. The law of the state still authorizes 
two forms of teachers’ contracts, one the usual 
form by the month, and the other whore pay¬ 
ments are made to private school teachers who 
take public school pupils at a certain rate 
baaed on enrollment and attendance, and thus 
conduct a long-term school. The wages of the 
teachers are low. 

Secondary Education. — Georgia has its high 
school system better developed than any of 
the neighboring Southern States, the state re¬ 
porting 231 public and 48 private high schools. 
Of the public high schools, 12 wore in cities of 
8000 inhabitants or over, while 210 were in 
smaller places. Six of the total number of 


high schools wore for the colored race. Tho 
state has recently (1010) authorized state aid 
to high schools, such aid having been expressly 
forbidden by the Constitution of 1877. With 
the development of the agricultural and natural 
resources of tho state, and the consenuent in¬ 
crease in tlie amount of money available for 
education, conditions may be expected to im¬ 
prove very rapidly. 

Higher and Technical Education, — The 
University of Georgia at Athenn, founded 
in 1784 and opened in 1800; the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
also at Athens, and opened in 1872; tho 
Georgia School of Technology, nt Atlanta, 
opened in 1888; and the North Georgia Agri¬ 
cultural College at Dnhlonega, opened in 1872, 
stand at tiic culmination of the public school 
system of the state. The Georgia State In¬ 
dustrial College, at Savannah, offers somewhat 
similar instruction for the colored race, Georgia 
has a large number of colleges, nearly all 
denominational, some of them for the negro 
race, winch offer preparatory and collegiate 
instruction. Few of them have much endow¬ 
ment or high .standards. The state also main¬ 
tains the Georgia Academy for the Blind, at 
Macon; the Georgia School for the Deaf at 
Cave Spring; the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for girls, at Millcdgovillc; and eleven 
district agricultural schools for the teaching of 
the elements of agriculture. The Normal and 
Industrial College is one of a type of institu¬ 
tions found in the South, which offers training 
to girls along vocational, industrial, normal, and 
musical and artistic lines. 

W. II. K. and E. P. C. 
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GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF, ATHENS, 
GA. — The earliest state university in the 
United States, chartered in February, 1784, 
while the University of tho state of New York 
received its charter in May, 1784. By the 
amended charter of 1785 all public education 
in Georgia was made a part of the University 
(sue Grouch a, Statu or). The early studies 
provided in the University were mainly lilomry, 
and only tho arts degree was conferred. The 
land grants made by Congress in L802 made 
the establishment of tho Georgia State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts and 
the provision of modern scientific studies pos¬ 
sible. In 1867 the Lumpkin Law School was 
incorporated as n department of the University; 
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the North Georgia Agricultural College tal¬ 
lowed in 1872; mid in 1878 the Georgia Medi¬ 
cal College at Augusta became ft department 
of the University. The following institutions 
are also bronchos or departments ol the Uni¬ 
versity: Georgia School of Technology at 
Atlanta, 1885; Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College far Girts at Milledgevitle, 1881); Georgia 
Industrial School for Colored Youth at Sa¬ 
vannah, 1800; and the State Normal School, 
near Athens, 1805. Morn recent extensions 
are the School of Pharmacy, 1008; the Sum¬ 
mer School, 1001; Georgia State College of 
Agriculture; the School of Forestry, 1006; and 
the School of Education, 1908. Franklin Col¬ 
lege is the college of arts. The government of 
the University is in the hands of a Bo an l of 
Trustees appointed by the Governor. The sup¬ 
port comes from state taxation, federal grants, 
and private gifts. The University campus 
extends over an area of 132 acres, and the Uni¬ 
versity farm covers 830 acres. The main build¬ 
ing equipment comprises fifteen buildings. The 
admission requirements arc fourteen units, 
four conditions being allowed. The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Civil Engineering or Agriculture, 
Bachelor of Law (after a two years' course), 
are conferred on completion of the appro¬ 
priate courses. Degrees are also conferred by 
some of the affiliated institutions, as the North 
Georgia Agricultural College, the Medical Col¬ 
lege, the Georgia School of Technology. The 
enrollment of students at Athens in 1910-11 was 
940; distributed as follows: graduate school, 7; 
college, J80; science and engineering, 176; agri¬ 
culture, 223; law, 65; pharmacy, 10; summer 
school, 337, The University at Athens has a 
faculty of 40 members, of whom 25 arc profes¬ 
sors and 9 adjunct professors. David Crcn- 
flhaw Barrow, LL.D., is the chancellor. 

GERBERT, or GERBERTUS. — One of the 
most remarkable scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and a man who had a marked influence upon 
mathematical instruction. lie was born at or 
near Aurillac, about 950. Richer, his pupil 
and friend, to whom wc arc indebted for most 
of our knowledge of Ids life, speaks of him as 
an Aquitanian, and relates that as a child ho 
entered the monastery of Saint Gdrauld. 
Other writers speak of his family as being re¬ 
lated to royalty, but in spite of careful research 
his parentage still remains obscure. IIo scorns 
to have boon a brilliant student, and one of 
agreeable manner and without forwardness. 
In 967 Borel, Comte d'Argel, lately become 
lord of Barcelona, visited Aurillac and saw the 
youthful Gcrbcrt. The abbot, informed by 
Borel that Spain at that time had a number of 
distinguished scholars, confided Gerbevt to him 
in order that the boy might acquire the learn¬ 
ing of that country. Borel gave Gcrbcrt into 
the charge of Hatton, Bishop of Vich, under 
whom, Richer tella us, *' he made rapid progress, 


particularly in mathematics.” Gcrbcrt re¬ 
mained three years in Barcelona, and in this 
time ho may possibly have learned the Hindu- 
Arable numerals (sec Notation), since he 
know something of them later in life. After 
this sojourn ho accompanied Borel and Hatton 
to Romo, where in 970 lie was presented to 
Pope John XIII. The Pope was so pleased 
with the young monk's proficiency in music 
and astronomy that he spoke of him to Gtho I, 
a monarch with groat interest in education, 
although himself illiterate, Through these 
circumstances and by means of his natural 
abilities, Gcrbcrt obtained the favor of both 
Pope and emperor, and in 972, at his request, 
he was allowed to go to Rheims with the arch¬ 
deacon Garamnus in order to study logic under 
this scholar. The diocese of Rheims at that 
time possessed 700 cures and 23 monasteries, 
the most important of the latter being that of 
St. Denis. Here it was that Gcrbcrt carried 
on his later studies, and here he made a brilliant 
reputation as a teacher. His chief work in 
the lecture lmll was in rhetoric, but he acquired 
a great renown ns an arithmetician from his 
use of a special form of tho abacus (q.v.) t a 
form that may have been invented by him. 
He also used certain numerals known ns the 
apices (see Notation), forms that are often 
attributed to Boethius He also had a 

great reputation for his work in astronomy, 
which subject he taught at Rheims. After a 
brilliant period of teaching ill this monastery 
he was made abbot at. Bobbio (982), one of the 
most important church positions in Italy, and 
nine years later (991) he became Archbishop of 
Rheims. In 998 lie became Archbishop of 
Ravenna, and a year later he was elevated to 
the papal chair as Sylvester II. He reigned as 
Pope only four years, dying on May 12, 1003. 
Ilia mathematical works include a treatise on 
tho abacus, a work Dc numcrorum divisione, 
and a work Dc geomdria. D, E. 8. 
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GERBERT, MARTIN, BARON OF HOR- 
NAU AND PRINCE-ABBOT OF ST. BLAISE 
(1720-1793), — One of tho most learned and 
saintly Roman Catholic prelates of tho eight¬ 
eenth century. He was educated at the Jesuit 
College at Freiburg and in tho cloister of St. 
Blaise and enriched his mind by varied culture 
and by travels, from which ho brought back 
abundant spoil of Mss. from the libraries of 
Europe. Historical research, especially in 
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music, was his favorite pursuit. He formed 
relations with lenrned societies everywhere, and 
made many important discoveries in this field, 
Ilis treatise he Cantu et Mnsica was published 
in two volumes in 1774 and lias ever sinco formed 
the basis of all musical scholarship. The 
Serif tom Ecclesiaslici dc Afusica Sacra (1784) 
created a sensation in the musical world and 
was of the highest value for the study of music. 
It was ft collection of all the ancient authors 
who had written upon musical subjects from the 
third century to the invention of printing and 
whoso works had remained in manuscript and 
were for the most part unknown. W. R. 
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GERBIER, SIR BALTHAZAR (71591-1667). 
— Fainter, architect, and courtier. He de¬ 
vised schemes for the education of noblemen and 
gentlemen’s sons in an Academy in Bethnal 
Green. Gerbier was a Dutchman and came to 
England in 1C 1 6 and entered the service of George 
Vilficrs, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. In 
1631 Gerbier wqs King Charles Ps agent at 
Brussels and in 1641 Master of the Ceremonies. 
He issued prospectuses, Juno 28, 1648, and in 
1649 on June 18, August 4, October 31. Tho 
prospectus for Juno 28, 1648, is addressed to 
" all Fathers of Noble Families and lovers of 
Virtue/' in which he stated ho was founding an 
Academy in which would bo taught French, 
Italian, Spanish, Gorman, and Low Dutch, 
both ancient and modern histories, jointly with 
the constitution and government of the most 
famous empires and estates of the world. 
Courses wero given in experimental Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, mathematics, including arithmetic, 
bookkeeping u by double parties,” geometry, 
geography, cosmography, perspective, ana 
architecture, practical mathematics, to include 
fortification, besieging, and defending of places, 
fireworks, ordering of battalia, and marches of 
arms; music, playing of all sorts of instruments, 
dancing, fencing, riding tho erect horse, to¬ 
gether with the new manner of fighting on 
horseback. Permission was also to be made 
for teaching drawing, painting, limning, and 
carving. Gerbier announced that he was him¬ 
self preparing treatises for the study of modern 
languages. He was also prepared to lodge the 
sons of gentlemen in his own house at Bethnal 
Green. He thus promises to parents an edu¬ 
cation for their sons at home in England, sim¬ 
ilar to what they could get in academics abroad 
and tho avoidance of the “ dangers and in¬ 
conveniences " of education abroad, “ in these 
evil times.’^ In the. prospectus of August 4, 
1649, Gerbier provides ft time-table. The 
regulations arc modeled to some extent on 
those of Sir Francis Kin&ston’s (tf.y.) Musacum 
Minervae. On December 21, 1649,. ho issued 
a notice that ladies might attend his lectures, 
and adventurer as he was, he is probably to be 


credited with being the first in England to en¬ 
courage the idea of men and women attending 
academic lectures together, F. W. 

Sec Gentry and Nobles, Education op; 
Academies, Courtly, 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. — German educational ideas 
and methods have .profoundly influenced all 
parts of the American system of education, but 
especially its top ami its foundation, the uni¬ 
versity and the elementary school, including tho 
kindergarten, both of which have been cither 
created or fashioned on the model of tho corre¬ 
sponding German institutions. 

This influence has been exerted through five 
different channels, which, of course, frequently 
run into one another and cannot bo entirely 
separated, namely, (a) through tho work of 
German-Americans and of Gemmn-Amcrican 
schools; ( 6 ) through American students edu¬ 
cated in German universities (see Hep. U. *S. 
Com. Ed, 1807-1898, Vol. I, pp. 010-013); 
(c) through reports on German education pub¬ 
lished by American and other visitors of Gor¬ 
man schools; (d) through tho study of German 
pedagogy, psychology, and philosophy on tho 
part of Americans in this country; and 
(c) through tho work of German lecturers 
brought over cither as exchange professors or 
by invitation of such bodies as tho Gor- 
manistic Society of America ( q.v .). 

Of these, the direct influence of German- 
Americans and of the Gcrman-American schools 
lias been comparatively small, certainly not bo 
great as might have been expected, considering 
the numerical proportion of tho German ele¬ 
ment, which is estimated at about 27 per 
cent of the total population. The chief 
reason for this lack of direct influence lies 
probably in the difference of language, which 
separated the German-American schools from 
tho main current of national education, and 
also In the fact that nearly all of these schools 
were either private or parochial schools. Still 
a large number of Germ un-American teachers 
have played an important part in American 
education. Among these are Frans Daniel 
Pastorals (1051-1719), the first German teacher 
in America, tho founder of Germantown; Carl 
Fallen (1795-1840), tho first professor of the 
German language in Harvard; Francis Licbov 
(1800-1872), who introduced gymnastic train¬ 
ing into Boston and afterwards became ono of 
the greatest jurists of America; IT. E. von Holst, 
the author of tho Constitutional History of the 
United Slates; William N, Hailmann, super¬ 
intendent of public schools at La Porte, Ind. 
(1883-1894), afterwards national euporhitem 
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dent of Indian Schools; and many others. 
What was perhaps tho earliest book of a peda¬ 
gogical naturo to appear in this country was 
from the pen of a German, Christopher Dock 
(i q.v.), a master of ono of the early Pennsyl¬ 
vania schools. (Seo Pennsylvania, State ok; 
Parochial School System.) 

Among tho first American students matricu¬ 
lated in German universities wore Gcorgo 
Tichnor, Echvnrd Everett, George Bancroft, 
and Joseph G. Cogs wed, all of whom studied in 
the University of Gtittingen. Everett was tho 
first American who received a Fh.D. degree from 
a German university (1819). Previous to this, 
Benjamin Smith Barton, of Lancaster, Pa,, 
had obtained the decree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the same university (1799). Bancroft 
and Cogswell founded (1823) the Round Hill 
School, near Northampton, Mass., the first 
school in this country thoroughly impressed 
with the German ideas. During tho remaining 
part of the nineteenth century and up to tho 
present an increasing number of American 
students have pursued advanced studies at 
Gottingen, Berlin, Ilallc, and later on also at 
Leipzig, Bonn, Heidelberg, Jena, and other 
German universities. Hundreds of these have 


become professors in American colleges and 
have transplanted German ideas of advanced 
instruction and Gorman methods af research 
upon American soil. Through their students 
in the 'graduate departments of universities 
and colleges this influence has been very widely 
extended. The foundation of Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876 marks an epoch in American 
university education. This institution was, 
in its fundamental ideas, largely modeled on 
the pattern of tho German university, and most 
of its early professors had been students in 
Germany. (Sec College, American; Uni¬ 
versities, American.) 

The most important reports on German 
education which influenced American schools 
were those of John Griscom (q.v.) (1S19), Alex¬ 
ander D. Bftcho (q.v,). and C. E. Stowe ( q.v .) 
(1833), but particularly that of Victor Gousin 
(< 7 .y,) (1831), which was translated into English, 
and published in tho United States in 1835. 
The American publication of Cousin's work 
proved to bo of enormous influence on educa¬ 
tion in the Middle West. Equally important 
was tho famous Seventh Annual Report of 
Horace Mann (1843), winch, among other 
things, called special attention to the methods 
of tho Prussian normal schools. 


Tho study of German literature and phi¬ 
losophy among English-speaking peoples may 
largely be traced back to the influence of Cole¬ 
ridge and Carlyle. In America these studies 
received an impetus through Emerson^ Theo- 
dojo Parker, Margarofc Fuller, Frederick II, 
Hedge, Henry Barnard, William T. Harris. 
Elizabeth Peabody, Charles Do Garmo, nncl 
others. Bernard, in his Journal of Education, 
published translations from Karl von Raumer's 


History of Pedagogy; Harris studied tho 
philosophical system of Hegel and tho peda¬ 
gogical philosophy of Karl Rosenkran3; Miss 
Peabody became an enthusiastic follower of 
Froebel and founded (1807) the American 
Froebel Union; Charles Dc Garmo, the 
McMurrys, and others, introduced American 
teachers to the pedagogy and philosophy of 
Ilcrbarfc. 

Tho custom of ^ bringing over German lec¬ 
turers on educational subjects is of recent 
origin, so that the results of this activity still 
lio with the future. Yet an important influ¬ 
ence may be expected at least in two directions, 
namely, towards vocational training, through 
the work of the Munich school superintendent, 
pr, Georg Kcrschensteiner, and towards the 
improvement, in teaching modern foreign lan¬ 
guages through the inspiration given by Dr. 
Max Walter, director of the Musterschulc in 
Frankfort a. M. F, M. 

See under separate titles for further account 
of the persons mentioned in this article; esp., 
Festalozzian Movement in America; Man¬ 
ual Larou Institutions; Fellenrerg; Froe- 
jjel; Kindergarten; Colonial Period in 
American Education; etc. 

GERMAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. — At tho time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, German influence, commingled with that 
of Erasmus, Calvin, and Sturm, made a deep 
and lasting impression upon the course of 
study in English schools and upon the 
English idea of the relation between the 
state and education. Luther's Schrift an 
die Rathsherrcn alter Stddle Dcutschlands, dass 
sie Christliche Schulen aufrichlen und flatten 
dollen, written in 1524, had its echo in the pre¬ 
amble to the Chantry Act passed in the first 
year of King Edward VI (1547), and in the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England, 1603, especially Can¬ 
ons LIX and LXXVII-LXXIX. There arc 
traces of the same influence in English Poor 
Law administration as early as the reign of 
Elizabeth and prior to the Poor Law Relief Act 
of 1601, which first recognized the public obliga¬ 
tion to supply elementary education in the case 
of the children of the destitute poor. In the 
curriculum of the English Grammar Schools 
the educational influence of Molanchthon {q.v.). 
combined with that of Maturin Cordier (q.v.) 
of Genova, is clear, especially in the emphasis 
which was laid upon religious instruction as a 
dominant feature in the' course of training. 

Tho influence of Protestant Germany was 
deepened in English education in tho seven¬ 
teenth century by the study of the works of 
Comeniua (q.v.), and especially of his Great 
Didactic (first published in Latin, 1057), and of 
the Jemuae Linquanm V’csttfmhnn- (English 
translation, 1647) and Orbis Pictus (1657). At 
the invitation of his friend, Samuel Ilartlib, 
Comenius visited England in 1641, and, if the 
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disturbed political condition of the country had 
not prevented it, might well have been engaged 
to take a leading part in the reorganisation of 
English education. Com emus r s work was well 
known to Milton, and he is referred to in the 
latter’s Tractate on Education (1644) as " a 
person sent hither by some good Providence 
from a far country to be the occasion and the 
incitement of great good to this island," The 
Civil War, however, and the reactionary ten¬ 
dencies of the Restoration period prevented 
the influence o( Comenhw from hearing full 
fruit in the educational life of England* 

In the last years of the seventeenth century, 
1698-1699, Dr. Bray ( 17 m.) and his associates 
established a Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge (q.v.) t one main purpose of which 
was " to set up catechetical schools for the edu¬ 
cation of poor children in reading and writing, 
and moro especially in the principles of the 
Christian religion." In the movement for 
tho reformation of English morals and for the 
establishment of charity schools ( q.v.) f the in¬ 
fluence of tho German Pietists was strong. 
August Hermann Francko was asked to 
send over two Germans to help in tho setting 
up of Charity Schools, and these two visitors 
attended ft meeting of the Society on May 11 , 
1699, to give an account of the school which 
had been erected at Halle by A. H. Francke, 
who was at the same meeting chosen a corre¬ 
sponding member of tho Society* 

The educational offorts of John Wesley 
(1703-1791), especially during the years 1742 
onwards, were greatly influenced by what ho 
saw among the Moravians during his visit to 
HorrnViut in 1738. The Moravian polity, 
influenced by Pietism (p.y), made the Orphan 
House, which aimed at giving a Christian cducar- 
tion to boys and girls, an essential part of tho 
organization of tho Church. From 1760 Mora¬ 
vian schools in England have exercised a quiet 
but beneficial influcnco in English education. 

The next great wave of German influence 
camc t into English education through S. T. 
Coleridge, who, in 1830, in his essay on The 
Constitution of the Church and Stale according 
to the Idea of Each) echoed the teaching of 
Fichte (tf.v.) that the aim of statesmen should 
be “ to form and train up the people of the 
country to obedient, free, useful, and orgftni- 
zable subjects, citizens and patriots, living to tho 
benefit of the state and prepared to die in its 
defence." Throughout tho great speeches on 
education made in tho English Parliament by 
Brougham (tf.y.), Roebuck, and others during 
tho years 1833-1835, German precedent for com¬ 
pulsory education was quoted as a convincing 
proof of the practicability of making elementary 
instruction obligatory by law. After Cole¬ 
ridge, Thomas Carlyle (<p,) did much to famil¬ 
iarize the English public with German ideals 
of state-organized education, especially in Past 
and Present (1843) and in Latter-Day Pam¬ 
phlets (1850). It was, however, through Albert, 


the Prince Consort (who married Queen Vic¬ 
toria in 1840), that enlightened German ideas 
as to the action of the stale in public education 
became most widely extended in England. 
During tho twenty-one years of his residence 
in England, Prince Albert succeeded, with the 
help of Lyon Playfair and others, in develop¬ 
ing the State Department of Art and Science 
and in promoting wise extensions of stale ac¬ 
tivity in elementary and technical education. 

The success of the Prussian army in the war 
with Austria in 1800 drew attention to the mili¬ 
tary and social value of the intelligence and 
discipline which had been diffused throughout 
the German people by the elaborate organiza¬ 
tion of state-aided schools. The impression 
thus produced upon the public mind was one 
factor which led to tho carrying of the Ele¬ 
mentary Education Act in 1870 and to the sub¬ 
sequent adoption in 1876 of the principle of 
compulsory education. (See England, Edu¬ 
cation In.) 

Since that time German influence in English 
education has been persistent and penetrating. 
At every point German methods have been 
investigated and German precedents quoted. 
Of all English writers, Matthew Arnold ( 17 . 11 .) 
was the most successful in attracting the atten¬ 
tion of responsible English administrators and 
statesmen to the value of the German methods 
of educational organization. Since 1880 Ger¬ 
man influence line consequently been note¬ 
worthy in English policy as regards secondary 
education, technical instruction, and university 
development. The latest illustration of the 
same influence is found in tho movement for 
the enforcement of attendance at continuation 
schools, part of the Scottish Act of 1908 having 
been avowedly modeled to some extent on 
German precedent, and the lattor being con¬ 
stantly quoted in favor of tho adoption of a 
similar policy in England. 

In four respects German influcnco has been 
especially strong in English education. (l) From 
the Reformation to the present time it has 
tended to strengthen the view that religious 
teaching should be part of the regular curricu¬ 
lum of state-aided elementary and secondary 
schools. ( 2 ) Throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury it has supported the idea that the state 
should take an effective and, indeed, deter¬ 
minative, part in the regulation of all grades of 
national education. (3) It 1ms stimulated in 
the highest degree tho scientific study of meth¬ 
ods of touching and of the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, (4) It 1ms secured general acceptance 
for the view that tho state can help in develop¬ 
ing the economic prosperity of a nation by 
tho systematic encouragement of to clinical ami 
commercial instruction. M, E, S. 
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GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE IN THE SCHOOLS, — Sec Modern 
Languages and Literatures in the Schools. 

GERMAN WALLACE COLLEGE AND 
NAST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BEREA, 
OHIO, — See Deutsche Wallace Kolleg- 

1UM, 

GERMANISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
THE. — Organized in Nesv York Oily in 1904 
to promote the knowledge and study of Ger¬ 
man civilization in America and of American 
civilization in Germany, by supporting uni¬ 
versity instruction in these subjects, by arrang¬ 
ing public lecture,s t by publishing and distribut¬ 
ing documents, and by other means adapted 
to the ends for which the Society is established, 
l\\ accordance with this program a lectureship 
011 the History of Gorman Civilization 1ms been 
maintained at Columbia University since 1905, 
while during the first term of the academic year 
1907-1908 a similar t course of lectures was 
delivered at Yale University, Other German 
scholars and authors invited by the Society to 
lecture in New York and other eitics before 
colleges and universities and German societies 
include Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Berlin; 
Dr, Ludwig Fulda, Berlin; Professor Otto 
Hoetxsch, Posen; Professor Hermann Anders 
Kruger, Hanover; Dr. Carl Hauptmann, 
Mittcl-Schreibcrhau; Professor Max Fried- 
lacndcr, Berlin; Professor Rudolf Lehmann, 
Posen; Eimsl von Wolzogen, Darmstadt; Profes¬ 
sor Wilhelm Pnszkowsld, Berlin; and Rudolf 
Herzog, Rheinbrcitbach. Similarly a number 
of American scholars have lectured in Germany 
under the auspices of the Society and of the 
Prussian and Saxon Ministries of Public In¬ 
struction. In addition a large number of 
single lectures and courses of lectures on Ger¬ 
man literature, music, education, art, history, 
politics, ate,, have been provided in New York 
City (including Brooklyn), both in German 
and in English. In 1908 the Society inaugu¬ 
rated a series of publications, which include 


lectures delivered by Professor John W. Bur¬ 
gess, Columbia, on Germany and the United 
Slates, and on The German Emperor and the 
German Government, and by Dr. Carl Haupt¬ 
mann on Das Qchcimnis/ler Gestalt. The pub¬ 
lication of a quarterly journal devoted to tho 
interests of the Society and to the promotion 
of the aims mentioned above is contemplated, 
The first president of the Society was President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity (1905-1907), who was succeeded by Pro¬ 
fessor John W. Burgess (1907-1909), and 
Edward D, Adams, Esq. (1909-1911), donor 
of the Deutsches Haus at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and Professor William II, Carpenter of 
Columbia University (1911- ). R. T., Jr, 
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GERMANY, EDUCATION IN. — GEN¬ 
ERAL CHARACTERISTICS.— The German 
educational system, more than that of any 
other country, lias been formed on the one 
side through the definite plans of the gov¬ 
erning body and t on the other through tho 
ideas of philosophic thinkers, and has always 
remained in a condition of progress and de¬ 
velopment, although it has often been criticized 
as torpid. There have appeared in this country 
neither such absolute centralization nor such 
sudden transformation as in Franco. The im¬ 
portance of the German educational system 
rests mainly on the elementary schools, tho 
gymnasiums, and the universities. But be¬ 
sides these many other types of educational 
and training institutions have been developed 
and at present are increasing, while influences 
from abroad arc constantly being felt and fol¬ 
lowed, Multiplicity of types and a variety 
of finer distinctions between them are promoted 
by the existence of the German states side by 
side, for they are entirely independent in their 
domestic affairs. It is true that the smaller 
states have frequently followed the example of 
the largest federal state, Prussia, but gen¬ 
erally this has not been done without con¬ 
siderable departures. Hence an understanding 
of the German system has by no means been 
acquired after a glance at the Prussian, and 
there is os little justification for thinking that 
a knowledge of the Prussian schools of one 
particular type has been obtained after obser¬ 
vation of one individual instance^ — a mistake 
which is easily made by foreign visitors. ^ Even 
where the regulations arc at bottom similar, 
individual institutions may show considerable 
divergence from each other according to the 
personality of the directors and touchers, or 
their particular tradition, or the spirit of the 
locality and its people. At present also U 10 
bodies controlling education are explicitly 
favoring greater independence in the indi- 
03 
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virtual schools. The period of greatest uni¬ 
formity has passed for Germany, while in 
France this ideal is still maintained to a largo 
extent. The establishment of uniform types 
of schools is never prompted merely by the 
desire for control; rather is this based on a belief 
that the ideal has been discovered and a desire 
that this ideal should be put into practice every¬ 
where. Owing both to external (economic and 
other) and internal reasons some hesitation is 
apparent in relation to the new movement 
Foresight and discretion are particularly nec¬ 
essary in the face of the ever increasing clamor 
which with passionate excitement demands tho 
complete overthrow of tho present organisa¬ 
tion. Further, tho feeling that the youth of 
the nation should not be lighthcartedly made 
the subject of experimentation must meet with 
approval. Moreover it is an undeniable fact 
that Germany owes the ^ importance which 
she has gained in recent times in part to tho 
character of her educational system, Not 
rigidity, but flexibility; not lighthearted dc- 
atruction, but thoughtful reorgsmtejition; these 
may be said to characterize the fundamental 
attitudo of educational administration in Ger¬ 
many. 

HISTORY. — While a correct appreciation 
of tho educational system of the present is 
impossible without a knowledge of its history, 
but the briefest outline will be given here with 
reference to the titles under winch the subjects 
arc discussed. In the Middle Ages education 
and culture in Germany, as in all other Euro¬ 
pean countries, lay in the hands of the Church; 
this period is described under Middle Ages 
and the various topics to which cross reference 
is there made. Tins education was accom- 
anied in the case of the upper classes of society 
y another training for physical and military 
ability and excellence, and at the height of the 
medieval period the ideal of ehivalric training 
was introduced from Franco, an aim which 
included polite conduct, feeling for the social 
accomplishments, an understanding of poetry 
and music. (See Chivaliuc Education.) For 
the people as a whole, that is the lower class 
of society, beyond tho general rehgious and 
moral influence, nothing was done. (See, 
however, the Charlemagne and Education 
for tho period of revival which included the 
Germans.) For the simplest needs of economic 
life writing and ciphering were taught in private 
schools, while on the other side out of a num¬ 
ber of the most important ecclesiastical in¬ 
stitutions of learning there grew tho universities 
which, however, bore no national character, 
but reproduced a fairly similar typo in France, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Germany and in 
consequence ^ of the universal prevalence of 
Latin were visited by members of the different 
nations, (See below German Universities,) 
For the close of the Middle Ages the discus¬ 
sions under Scholasticism, Renaissance 
Period, Humanities, Cicbronianism, and 


espeet'affy tho Reformation and Education 
relate to Germany. Also the history of Uni¬ 
versities (<p.) ia closely related to tho Teutonic 
peoples. The development during tho Refor¬ 
mation is further discussed under Luther, 
Melanchthon, Sturm, and other leaders. 

An opportunity for the founding of a largo 
number of important schools in tho century of 
the Reformation was afforded by the dissolution 
of wealthy monasteries by tho authorities which 
had adopted Protestantism, Several of the 
schools organized at tlmt period attained con¬ 
siderable reputation, educated men of renown, 
and in a modified form are still in existence; 
examples arc the Klostcrschulcn (see Cloister 
Schools ) in Wtirttcmbcrg and tho FUrslen - 
scfoilen (q.v.) in Saxony. At the same period, 
too. the ruling princes began to undertake tho 
task of educating their subjects, not as might bo 
thought merely from ideal motives, but with 
the not unprai sc worthy object of insuring for 
their countries capable officers, j udges, preachers, 
and teachers. Hence in the course of the 
sixteenth and sevenIconth centuries there were 
issued in the difforont states of tho Empire 
well-planned school ordinances; in other 
words, a definite, universal organization of the 
school system, including courses of study and 
instructions on method, took place, Saxony, 
Brunswick, Wlirttembcrg, and Saxc-Gothii de¬ 
serve special mention hero. (Seo Ernest the 
Pious; Gotha, School Reform in.) The 
amount of industry applied by teacher and 
taught in schools of that period to the attain¬ 
ment of the established humanistic aim, the 
number of periods, and the extent of tho read¬ 
ing, can cause nothing but astonishment. The 
educational actions in Catholic Germany dur¬ 
ing this perrod is also treated under Jesus, 
Society of, Educational Work of, and re¬ 
lated topics. 

In the seventeenth century the eccentric 
Wolfgang Ratkc (q.v.) and tho broad-minded 
and keen-sighted J. Amos Comenius (q.v.), 
who proposed entirely new ideas and plans for 
the aims and methods of instruction, restored 
the vernacular to its more important place, 
sought more correct, psychological foundations, 
made learning easier for the young, and hoped 
with some assurance to help towards a hu¬ 
manity that would be more valuable. These 
practical efforts were influential only for a brief 
period and over a small section of the German 
schools. 

From tho humanistic pedantry a dcpnrturo 
was made towards tho end of tho seventeenth 
century in the direction of versatility and 
practicality of social requirements by tho edu¬ 
cational system of the so-called Riitcrakadcmien, 
that is, institutions for the sons of tho nobility. 
(See Academies, Courtly.) Hero instruction 
was given in several modern languages as well 
as a variety of recent sciences and many 
ehivalric ^ and practical accomplishments, 
generally in a cursory and superficial manner. 
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Tho majority of these institutions, however, 
did not enjoy a long oxistonce. But their aims 
were partially and gradually adopted in tho 
other institutions for higher education, while 
even the educational organization# of tho 
Pietists {q.v,) (c. 1700), especially the school 
system established at Ilnllo by A. II. Francko 
now included a variety of real knowledge, 
offered an opportunity for learning different 
types of manual and industrial occupations, 
introduced easier methods to facilitate tho 
learning of Latin, made room for exercises in 
the vernacular, and, as is to be expected, made 
religious and moral education the main object, 
From this point Real schools were developed 
since about the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the earliest of which in a modified and 
improved form still continues to exist in Berlin, 
(See Heckeii.) The pedagogy of the Pietists 
equally promoted opinion in favor of tho right 
of tho lower classes to education. 

After compulsory school attendance had 
already been introduced in the seventeenth 
century in some of the small Thuringian states, 
as, c,q. in Saxe-Got ha, such compulsion was 
definitely imposed from 1713 in the rising state 
of Prussia by the energetic, yot reckless king, 
Frederick William I» Under his greater suc¬ 
cessor, Frederick the Great the ele¬ 

mentary school mode hardly any progress. 
There was a feeling for a long time that duties 
of an elementary school teacher should be 
intrusted to anybody of the t most modest 
personal education, such as artisans, or non¬ 
commissioned military officers; while instruc¬ 
tion was limited to the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic and questions on tho 
Catechism. The view that religious knowl¬ 
edge or oven only verbal formula) arc a guar¬ 
antee for Christian feeling and God-fearing 
conduct was only gradually superseded, or 
perhaps has not yet altogether disappeared. 
The first actual normal school was established 
towards the end of the reign of Frederick the 
Great at Halborstadt in 1778, and that through 
the efforts of ft private person, the noble phi¬ 
lanthropist and friend of youth, Eberhard von 
Rocliow who found a supporter of his 

principles in the Minister of State, Freiherr von 
Zcdlitz (q.v.), whose highly meritorious activity 
was devoted to the perfection, internally and 
externally, of tho whole public educational 
system. Both men wave influenced by the new 
spirit of Philanthropmism (g.y.) winch in its 
turn had partly been aroused by Romsscau 
(q.v.), but in several points had deviated 
widely from his views. With a now view of 
the aims and means of education not only tho 
founder of the movement, 3, R. Basedow 
(g.a,), established an institution at Dessau, 
styled the Phitanthropinum (1774), hut a num¬ 
ber of similar institutions followed, and there 
was no lack of active followers. (See Campe, 
Salzmann, etc.). With Rousseau they shared 
the belief in the original goodness oi human 
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nature; they desired to subordinate the im¬ 
portance of instruction to that of an education 
for other valuable qualities, recognized tho 
natural rights of youth, and hoped to dispense 
almost entirely with pressure, compulsion, and 
punishments* In tho spirit of tho time they 
saw -in happiness the true end of all human 
education. Quite in opposition to Rousseau, 
however, they always thought of tho ability 
of their pupils in reference to the enlarged 
society, and social usefulness was to be com¬ 
bined with happiness. Throughout they also 
stood for authority and obedienco. But while 
they turned ail learning to play, swept away 
all real difficulties from before their pupils, 
were satisfied with all kinds of superficial 
knowledge, were willing to stimulate by a sys¬ 
tem of external rewards, they in no way pro¬ 
moted true character-formation. t and called 
out the strongest opposition, while their in¬ 
stitutions only attained a slight importance. 
It must at once be said, however, that several 
of their principles have recently again come to 
the front and receive wide recognition. 

The most determined opponents of the Phi- 
lanthropinists were the representatives of the 
New Humanism, who then won a decisive 
influence over the organization of higher edu¬ 
cation, which continued for a long time. (See 
Neo-IIumanism.) The earliest leaders in this 
movement, including, from about 1730 on, 
J ( M, Gesner, Ernest!, Hoyne feptO, Also lmd 
their broad pedagogic convictions and desired to 
win over the student body by beauty of content 
in the subject-matter, that is, essentially the 
classical antiquities. From this time on, it 
remained tho program of the new humanistic 
educators to inspire enthusiasm for the lan¬ 
guage, literature, thought, and character of 
antiquity, and to promote the moral develop¬ 
ment of their pupils by the study of a no¬ 
bler human type. In this attitude the great 
poets, as for example, Herder ($.u.), were either 
in agreement with or even anticipated the 
phUologians, as Fr. August Wolf or Friedr, 
Thiersch. Influential statesmen, too, adopted 
the same views, and a particular instance is 
William von Humboldt (<pv.), who about 1810 
directed the Prussian educational system, 
and together with several important councillors 
exercised the decisive influence in the organiza¬ 
tion of the gymnasiums. And yet the plulo- 
logically trained teachers, to whom instruc¬ 
tion in the classics was intrusted, failed in the 
subsequent period to arouse that expected 
enthusiasm, since they restricted their pupils 
too much to the linguistic difficulties. Nor 
could the view that the ancients presented the 
highest type of Immunity be maintained accord¬ 
ing to the modern conception of Greek and 
Homan antiquity. 

Equally significant was the influence exer¬ 
cised on lower education in Germany at about 
this time (1800) by the great-hearted Swiss, 
Pcstalozzi fe.t?.). Ilis efforts, although applied 
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only in small private undertakings, were very 
soon recognized and fully appreciated by rep¬ 
resentatives of the Prussian state and were 
adopted as the standard for the internal organi¬ 
zation of their elementary schools. With this 
there began not only a new and better period 
for these schools, not only were their services 
increasingly valuable, not only did the new 
and idealistic class of elementary^ school 
teachers arise in the one state, but this state, 
Prussia, where at the same time that now class 
of high school teachers had arisen, acquired a 
position as loader and guido of Germany, 
while Germany itself in the subsequent period 
stood out as the country of the most intensive 
pedagogical interests and the most consistent 
educational organization. Many differences 
remained in the last few centuries between 
North and South, and particularly between 
Protestant and Catholic territories, but ill' tho 
educational sphere there gradually appeared a 
satisfactory assimilation. Tho Roman Catholic 
Church, indeed^ has never censed to claim 
all school education for herself and her min¬ 
isters, and the German governments have never 
ceased to admit to tho Christian churches a 
right to share within well-dofined limits in 
the supervision of the schools and to utilize 
the assistance of their representatives. But 
on the whole the schools have more and more 
become a matter for the stale alone, even in 
cases where the maintenance and direct sup¬ 
port were undertaken by individual com¬ 
munities. 

The external organization of tho lower as 
well as the higher schools (tho latter being 
styled in South Germany " middle schools " 
with reference to the Universities which arc 
tho real “ high schools ”) continued in the 
course of the nineteenth century to be carried 
on predominantly on tho plan that typical 
forms must so far as possible bo made univer¬ 
sally binding, with the result that flexibility in 
the individual schools, teachers, find even pupils 
was temporarily checked. It is noticeable, 
however, how this whole tendency is gradually 
giving place since the last century to another 
which is opposed to it. The number of edu¬ 
cators who took part in perfecting the system 
has always been great at this period and tho 
investigation for better methods 1ms scarcely 
ceased for a single moment. The strongest 
impulse in this direction was afforded by Her¬ 
baria pedagogy (first published in 1800), 
even though his psychological principles have 
been shattered since then and their too mechan¬ 
ical ^ formulation, which wa9 the work of his 
disciples, especially Zilicr (<pu.), h at present 
being attacked or rejected cm all sides. But 
the careful research into the teaching and 
learning processes which since that time is be¬ 
ing pursued with still greater psychological 
thoroughness is the undoubted contribution of 
this great educator. 

So far as the further development of the 


external organization is concerned the ele¬ 
mentary schools with universal compulsory 
attendance have not only been increased from 
decade to decade, but have been more care¬ 
fully articulated into classes, tho hitherto poor 
material conditions of the teachers have been 
improved, the training of teachers in numerous 
normal schools and the preparatory institu¬ 
tions preceding them have been perfected, and 
a large variety of schools for pupils deficient 
in some personal equipment have been erected. 
New cultural subjects have been added to the 
simple, traditional elements in the curriculum 
of the ordinary elementary schools, and _ in 
recent years the care for the further education 
of pupils from tho age of fourteen, the leaving 
ago for the elomentary school, up to sixteen or 
eighteen, is n matter of considerable discussion 
and experimentation. Attendance at continua¬ 
tion schools has already been made compulsory 
in many places, since intellectual and moral 
neglect, particularly at this age, is fraught with 
much danger to national life. 

Nor higher education it was particularly sig¬ 
nificant that the transition from the gym¬ 
nasium, which had gradually increased to nine 
classes, to the university was sinco the end of 
the eighteenth century (1788 in Prussia) made 
dependent on an exacting leaving examination 
(MaturiUilsprilfung) and 1ms so remained. 
Further, there was introduced a difficult ex¬ 
amination pro facilitate doccndi (1810 in Prus¬ 
sia) which called into existence a well-defined 
and trustworthy profession of high school 
teachers. For the supervision of tho teachers 
and administration of school affairs the gov¬ 
ernment bodies established their own, purely 
state authorities, as for example the Ober 
Sclnd- Kotlcgium, since 1825 Provinzial-Rckxd- 
Kollcgicn (Provincial School Boards) with a 
comparative amount of independence under 
tho Minister of Instruction. Lastly, certain 
state privileges, especially the right to one- 
year service in the army (cinjdhrigcr Mili - 
hrdiensfit were attached to attendance at cer¬ 
tain types of the higher schools. That this 
last provision contributed largely to uplift 
general education in the nation is undeniable. 
It embodies, moreover, a democratic principle, 
since no distinction of rank or wealth is con¬ 
sidered in connection with Unit privilege, 
which may ho attained by any person through 
individual merit. 

The curriculum, the selection of subjects, 
the amount of time to be devoted to each in 
each grade, the regulation for the decisive 
examinations, have all naturally been frequently 
revised and altered in the course of time, as 
changes in the sciences, cultural life, and needs 
of the time demanded. The last regulation of 
the courses of study in Prussia dates from 
1901. The other German states approximate 
Prussia in their organization. A controversy 
extending over several decades centered round 
the relation of the Real schools (that is, schools 
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with a modern curriculum, modern languages, 
natural sciences, etc.) to the schools which 
had their origin in the humanistic period, the 
gymnasiums; although these hnvc in the 
course of time adopted subjects of more modern 
content, they are particularly marked by their 
serious study of Greek as well as Latin, having 
recently dropped the early rhetorical-stylistic 
aim of tho study of Latin. Real institutions, 
with an equally long curriculum of nino years, 
were lirst recognized in Prussia as lleahchulcn 
1. Ordnung, or Realgijmmsien, Since 1901 tho 
Gymnasium, the Realyymnasium, and the Ober~ 
realschule, with a Latin!ess nine-year course, 
receive fundamentally tho same recognition. 
All these types of schools are regarded as 
general educational institutions rather than as 
preparatory schools for any special professional 
course, and the over-increasing simpler Real- 
schulcn, with a six-year course for pupils be¬ 
tween nine and fifteen, show the same tendency. 
It is especially difficult for Germans to think 
of any educational ideal that is not general and 
valuable in itself. The utilitarian standpoint 
meets with only slight recognition anywhere. 
Hence the formal side of education is regarded 
as more iniportant than the material equip¬ 
ment for life, while linguistic and grammatical 
instruction has ceased to be regarded as tho 
solo means for developing tho powers of tho 
pupils. 

All the higher schools in common pursue 
with the same objects the study of German 
(linguistic and literary) and history, while 
religious instruction is everywhere obligatory, 
It i» demanded in certain quarters that tho 
last should be left to the religious corporations, 
but the feeling neither of the authorities nor of 
the teachers is favorable to such a view. 

The multiplicity of institutions for instruc¬ 
tion and education has increased rapidly in the 
last decade. The increasingly popular Reform 
Schools, with the postponement of Latin by 
several years, are only one type. Although 
coeducation of boys and girls has up to the 
present not been introduced in most German 
states, the question of an equal and compre¬ 
hensive education of the female youth has been 
seriously discussed and curricula and courses 
of study have recently been prepared to meet 
tho situation, so that this side of national 
education seems to have a brilliant future. 
Another entirely recent tendency is tho reestab¬ 
lishment of boarding schools (Inlernale, Ahan- 
natc) to be connected with the higher schools, 
or at least to adopt their curricula and to bear 
a different character from the earlier boarding 
schools of an institutional character or the 
French hjeks, Most of these institutions up 
to tho present are private undertakings. But 
all private establishments for education and 
instruction are under state supervision. The 
idea of national education must outweigh that 
of individual education. Individual powers 
must be developed, but at the same time 


altogether in the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 

And nationalism no longer means the obsti¬ 
nate and unquestioning acceptance ( of tradi¬ 
tional peculiarities. Attention is in recent 
years being frequently directed to foreign 
countries and the good points in England and 
America in particular are studied with a view 
to some extent to their adoption. Thus some 
experiments have been made in self-govern¬ 
ment of pupils. A wider power of election is 
to be permitted to students, at any rate in the 
upper classes of tho higher schools. By the 
side of gymnastics, which have long ago Jfound 
a home m Germany, athletics and manual in¬ 
struction have been increasing. But caution 
and discretion in the recognition and adoption 
of now ideas remains the principle with educa¬ 
tional authorities in Germany. Hence they 
have rarely been compelled to retrace their 
steps. 

There 1ms been no lack of alternation be¬ 
tween more liberal and more conservative 
points of view m the last century, At times 
some very reactionary measures were in force, 
as in 1S50, for the training of elementary 
school teachers; while at the present moment 
from the socialistic standpoint very revolu¬ 
tionary demands arc being made. Hence tho 
proposal for a uniform school (Rinheitsschuk), 
with one and the same foundation equally 
obligatory on all children of the nation, and 
the free access to all educational institutions 
for the able, — demands against which strong 
reasons have been brought. On tho other side 
an attack is made on class instruction which 
favors only the mediocre, and special schools 
are now and then demanded for the specially 
gifted in order to create a national 
To hold that the Gorman system is nt a 
standstill, or to form tho idea of a rigid organ¬ 
ism from isolated impressions or exaggerated 
judgments, it must again be emphasized, would 
be particularly unjustifiable. It is merely 
that the present advance is less noisy than 
elsewhere. The protests against present con¬ 
ditions, which at the moment arc raised ex¬ 
citedly in certain quarters and especially in the 
daily press, are going too far, AVith unfounded 
optimism there is talk of the value of un¬ 
checked, unregulated development of tho im¬ 
mature person, while the effect of the present 
system is regarded with unjustified pessimism. 
Confidence in these schools, whose value was 
previously accepted without question, has dis¬ 
appeared because families were too long kept 
at a distance from them, and the establishment 
of confidential volutions between teachers, par¬ 
ents, and scholars forms one of the greatest 
tasks of the future. On the other hand criticism 
is frequently due to the subjective instability 
and nervous discontent of educated people of 
to-day, and serious charges aro brought against 
present education in the family. But each 
individual thinks that he ought to judge of tho 
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scope of education on n basis of disposition, 
casual experience, and ideas of the moment. 

It must, however, be recognized that the task 
of the future is to provide for the introduction 
of the field of educational science more gen¬ 
erally in the highest educational institutions, 
the training grounds for the most intensive 
thinking. (See Education, Study op.) At 
the same time it is regarded ns an equally im¬ 
portant need of the educational svstem to place 
a professional expert at the head of tho whole 
department which up to tho present has been 
under a Minister merely as one section of his 
work. But that desires arc unfulfilled and that 
important demands for the futuro remain, is 
not a sign of an actual standstill. The great 
problem of education is always unending and 
ever gives rise to new questions. That tho 
highest object must under all circumstances bo 
the training of tho will is self-evident. But by 
which system this can best bo attained may bo 
left as a subject of competition between tho 
nations. W. M. 

PRESENT SYSTEM. — As in America, tho 
control of education is constitutionally in the 
hands of the individual states and is almost 
entirely removed from the imperial or federal 
government. The Imperial Chancellor, as 
representative of the Empire, has only tho 
right of defining tlio qualifications for the priv¬ 
ilege of the one-year service in tho army and 
to bestow to individual schools the right of 
granting such certificates. For this purpose 
ho is supported by tho Imperial School Com¬ 
mission, consisting of about seven members as 
representatives of different slates, and holding 
a short business meeting usually once ft year. 
Its functions are inconsiderable,. The Cadet 
Corps, which always include a higher school, 
are under the control of the Emperor as 
supreme head in military affairs. Thus there 
is no uniform and unifying imperial authority 
in German school affairs, and the German 
educational system is far more varied than 
appears to a foreigner on a brief visit. Tho 
extent of this diversity cannot be wholly pre¬ 
sented in this account^ which will be devoted 
primarily to a survey in outline of the school 
system of the largest federal state, Prussia, 
and only incidentally to that of other states. 
Further, Germany doe3 not possess a bureau 
of information such as the United States 
Bureau of Education, and it is difficult or even 
impossible to afford a complete description of 
the present situation. 

While in America there is an educational 
ladder leading directly from the primary school 
to the university, no German state 1ms a uni¬ 
form school system in this sense. On the con¬ 
trary, two systems must be constantly distin¬ 
guished, the lower or elementary school system 
and the higher school system. A transference 
from one to the other is only possible at ono 
point, viz, after the third or fourth school 
year, All other typos of schools or curricula 


ate connected more or leas closely with these 
two. 

Legislative Principles, — As will have been 
noticed above an imperial educational code 
docs not exist, although the Imperial Law on 
Child Labor in industrial occupations, March 
30, 1903, refers indirectly to cducntion. In 
addition there are agreements between the fed¬ 
eral states for the mutual recognition of exam¬ 
inations, particularly the Abituricntcncxamcn 
(q.v.) for entrance to tho universities. Tlicso 
agreements, which have been entered into by a 
majority of the states, have at any rate in higher 
education as unifying an effect as imperial laws, 
much in the same way as tho College Entrance 
Requirements Board in America. 

In the individual states education is regulated 
cither through a comprehensive education code 
(Schulgesdz) t as in Saxony and Wlirttembcrg, 
in which ease tho lower and higher systems are 
generally treated in separate laws and occasion¬ 
ally only one system is dealt with uniformly: 
or the most important sections are embodied 
in special laws while the rest is supplemented 
by tho government through ordinances, as 
particularly in Prussia. But with tho rapid 
and progressive development of Germany, even 
where uniform educational laws exist, special 
laws and various ordinances arc necessary to 
adapt the school system to the changing con¬ 
ditions. Elementary education is based on 
laws more than higher education, which more 
frequently, and especially in Prussia, is regu¬ 
lated by ordinances, Tho following questions 
arc tho subjects of legislative enactment in 
almost all the states; the training, appointment, 
and conditions of service of tlm teachers, their 
pay, pensions, and provision-for their depend¬ 
ents, tho maintenance of schools, school in¬ 
spection and attendance, as well as the denomi¬ 
national organization of schools. 

Prussia has no school code. Tho legislative 
foundations of her school system, apart from a 
few earlier regulations for individual sections 
of the kingdom, arc contained in Articles 20-25 
of the Constitution of January 31, 1850, which 
run ns follows: — 

(20) Knowledge nn<i its dissemination aro free. (21) Satie- 
factory provision for tho education of youth shall ho mado 
through public schools, l*arcnls nnd tlioir representatives 
must not allow their children or wards to ho without such in- 
Blructlnn na is proscribed for tho puhlio elementary bcIiooIb. 

(22) Every one is free to givo Instruction anil establish educa¬ 
tional Institutions, provided ho has proved Ills moral, inlellnc- 
tunl and professional fitness to tho proper Rtnto niUhoriticn. 

(23) All public and private educational institutions are subject 
to the inspection of authorities appointed by the state. Puhlio 
teachers hnyo tho rights and duties of civil nervuuts. (21) In 
tho organisation of puhlio elementary schools denominational 
conditions must bo considered so far ns possible, ltoligloiis 
Instruction in the olemeiuury schools h under tho direction 
of the religious corporations concerned, Tho manage merit 
of tho external nfTalrs of tho puMla schools is in tho hands of 
tho community. Tho stato with the legally regulated participa¬ 
tion or the communities appoints teachers from a lint of suit¬ 
able candidates. (25) Funds for tho erection, maintenance, 
and extension of puhlio schools urn raised by the communities, 
and where Inability to do so is proved tho state may give sup¬ 
plementary aid. The duties of third parlies based on special 
titles remain as before. The state guarantees tho leathers a 
fixed income according to local circumstances. Instruction in 
puhlio elementary schools la free, 
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In addition tho Law for iho Maintenance of 
public Elementary Schools of July 28, 1000, 
includes far more than the title implies, 
is of importance. Its contents are as follows: 
(1) Maintenance of schools. (2) Distribution of 
the cost of elementary scliools; maintenance of 
the schoolhonsc; building fund; state sup¬ 
port. (3) School properly; aid from other 
sources. (4) Denominational conditions. (5) 
Administration of elementary school n(Taira 
and appointment of teachers. (For the foreign 
observer sections (*l) and (fi) arc particularly 
noteworthy.) , , 

Higher education in Prussia is regulated hv 
ordinances or decrees of the Minister or through 
the supreme decree of the King, while Saxony, 
for example, has a law also for higher education. 
(See Lexis, Vol. Ill, p. 05; Von Bremen; 
Morsch.) 

Administration of Education,— Central A ?<- 
Ihorities. — The supreme direction of the inter¬ 
nal organization of the Helmuts is in all the states 
in the bauds of state authorities; in Prussia 
this is provided by Article 23 of the Constitution 
mentioned above. This power no longer rests 
as previously with the church, nor, as is gen¬ 
eral in America, with the local communities. 
In no state 1ms there yet been developed a cen¬ 
tral authority whose only concern is school 
matters. Generally public worship, occasion¬ 
ally a still wider sphere of duties, ns, for ex¬ 
ample, justice in Baden, are under the charge 
of the same minister; sometimes, an in Hesse, 
education falls to tho shave of tho Minister 
of the Interior; a simpler organization is, of 
course, possible in tin? smaller states (Hesse 1ms 
a little over one million population). 

The highest authority in Prussia is tho Min¬ 
istry for Public Worship and Education; in 
Bavaria the Ministry of the Interior for Public 
Worship and Education; in WlirUeinberg the 
Department for Ecclesiastical and School Af¬ 
fairs, When the Prussian ministry became 
independent in 1817, it was still quite possible 
to supervise the whole field assigned to it. This 
ia no longer possible at present, ami since Kill 
the Department for Public Health has become 
a separate body, while the demand for a sepa¬ 
rate Ministry for Education is constantly be¬ 
coming stronger. At the head of this office 
stands the Minister, usually called Knitumin¬ 
ister, who is supported by the Under-Sec re luvy 
as his deputy. The ministry is divided into 
three departments: (1) Department for eedesi- 
aslicul affairu. (2) First department for educa¬ 
tion (higher and girls* schools). (3) Second 
department for education (elementary schools), 
A ministerial director stands at the head of each 
department. Further there are attached to the 
oflicc from thirty to thirty-five special council¬ 
lors and from ten to fifteen assistants. The 
majority of these officials ho far, always includ¬ 
ing the Minister himself, are jurists or adminis¬ 
trative officials. The organization in the other 
states is much simpler. In several of these, as 


in Bavaria and Baden, almost all the councillors 
arc jurists.. In addition to the routine adminis¬ 
trative duties various conferences take place in 
iho ministry, at which questions are determined 
not by majority vote, but by tho decision of tho 
presiding official, Responsibility, however, is 
formally borne by tho Minister, to whose notice 
important matters are accordingly brought for 
his personal decision. Since the Minister can¬ 
not supervise tho details of his wide field, and fre¬ 
quently has not the necessary acquaintance with 
persona or the professional kwowled&c, ex¬ 
traordinarily wide influence is often exercised 
by the experienced directors, although tho scope 
ot their duties is entirely dependent on the will 
of the Minister. As an instance may be men¬ 
tioned the Into Fr. AlthofT ( q.v .). Where wider 
changes arc contemplated, the Minister sum¬ 
mons a consultative conference to which leaders 
in all walks of life are invited. Such confer¬ 
ences, for example, took place in 1907 an the 
reform of the education of girls, as well as in 
1890 and 1900 on the reform of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Infer mediate Aufhorittes. — In the larger Ger¬ 
man states there are between tho central board 
and the individual schools state intermediate 
hoards, which, although differing everywhere 
in composition and functions, always have tho 
constitution of boards. Examples of these are 
in Bavaria the Supremo School Council (Oberstc 
ticlwlvai), in Wtii’ttembcrg the Superior School 
Council (Obmchulrat), in Prussia the Provincial 
School Boards {pYovimial-SchulkolhQinm), As 
a rule the members arc not elected, but appointed 
by the central authority, and number variously 
from five to ten or more. The composition of 
llie.se hoards shows great variety: in Bavaria 
the board includes two university professors, 
two professors of technical high schools, five 
directors of classical gymnasiums, two directors 
of realgymnasiums, a rector of a real-school, 
one superior medical councillor. Baden shows 
a similar constitution. In tho free town 
of Hamburg, which in other ways also pos¬ 
sesses a very peouliar school organization, 
there are lay representatives on this board as 
well as on the communal education committees. 
But in IIcssc and, particularly, in Prussia, 
neither university professors nor laymen nor 
practical schoolmen sit on this board, although 
a iuuuhcv of members have been La the teaching 
profession. Tho sphere of duties of these au¬ 
thorities is as varied as their composition. In 
Bavaria the Superior School Council has only 
tho management of the internal affairs ot tho 
higher schools, while everything of an external 
character comes under the control of the county 
administration. In Wtirttembcrg only the 
higher schools are under the intermediate 
board, while elementary education is adminis¬ 
tered by the ecclesiastical authorities, In 
Baden tho Superior School Council has charge 
of both higher and elementary education, in¬ 
cluding the administration of external as well 
69 
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as internal affairs. In these states the inter¬ 
mediate authorities arc in intimate relations 
with the ministry, and with the exception of 
Bavaria a number of the members belong to both 
boards, Decisions are reached in Baden and 
Wlirttemberg by resolution of the intermediate 
authority, but are subject to the decision of the 
Minister, . 

The intermediate authorities m Prussia arc 
organized on a different plan. They arc en¬ 
tirely separated from the central board, and 
between hu\Wuhm\ matiVutton* ftwd eewtvwl 
authority, the Minister, there are no direct 
business relations. On the whole, their or¬ 
ganization follows that for the administration 
of internal affairs. The Prussian monarchy 
is divided into twelve provinces, each under a 
president,' Each province is subdivided into 
from two to six counties under a county presi¬ 
dent; the office which administers these dis¬ 
tricts is known as the County Government 
iUcgkrung). The county is further divided 
into town communities, under a mayor, 
and districts under a chairman ( Landral ); 
these districts are again made up of rural com¬ 
munities undor an overseer, and estates also 
under a similar official. The duties of inter¬ 
mediate authorities for lower or public elemen¬ 
tary education are undertaken by authorities 
for internal administration, that is, the County 
Government (Rcgicrung), a department of 
which is devoted to ecclesiastical and educa¬ 
tional affairs. The County Government Jins 
tlic supervision of all school activities, while 
external administration falls to the share of Iho 
community authorities with the approval and 
confirmation of the county government. The 
officials of the County Government for the 
inspection of elementary schools are the District 
School Inspectors (Krcisschidinspektorcn) , tho 
majority of whom up to the present are clerics 
primarily and exorcise their inspectorial duties 
incidontallyj although the number of definitely 
professional inspectors is gradually increasing, 
especially in the towns. Under tho District 
School Inspector stands the Local School In¬ 
spector (Ortsschulinsyektor) , an office usually 
exercised by tho pastor or priest of the place, 
or by the principal for his own school. Tho 
principal is the director of the individual schools, 
in so far as they consist of several classes, find 
under him arc tho teachers. 

The intermediate authorities in Prussia for 
higher education, including also normal schools 
and preparatory training institutions, and, in 
Berlin only, the elementary schools, are tho 
Provincial School Boards already mentioned, 
of which there arc twelve, one for eaeh province. 
They are presided over by the Cluol President 
of the respective provinces, who is assisted by 
a varying number of councillors who have been 
in tho teaching profession. These officials 
exercise the inspection of higher schools, which 
arc occasionally visited also by ministerial 
councillors On the whole, however, the super¬ 


vision of higher schools is of little value, and 
inspections lake place comparatively rarely, with 
the result that each school enjoys a great deal 
of freedom. The duties of tho Provincial 
School Boards arc described as follows by 
Morsch (p, 343), and include: — 

<1) All mnttcrft1n}nrIn«on tlio ctlumlonnl nhn of llio Institu¬ 
tions; (2) tlieexnrmiifitlnn of orKnuiintiwirt nmlHtnlulcsof schools 
and cUumlionnl I rn motions; (3) (He oxnminnlinn uf miw nml 
Iho revision mul confirm oil on of ftlrctuly cmatlng ordinance* 
arid regulation* no loss limn tho provision of mi It oh In recom¬ 
mendation* for tlio iTiDOvnl of nlmws and defertn which h nvo 
crept into nny educotlonnl or school eystem- M) oxmnlhntlon 
ct rcVkA XoxUkkiSwi \w \vw, dcritiun w* \r> yrtrtrh am to Vm 
dlgponHcd with or introduced with tlio provloua Approval of 
tho Biilwrior ministry * (A) examination ui new* textbook*. , , ; 
(G) another and moro influential menu* of school inspection is 
tlio /iMiiricrjfrfj-A’romrn, at which a riunmisstanar from tho 
Provincial School Hoard is gcncntlly present; (7) tho Appoint¬ 
ment of commiHsinners to hold the .1 hituritiitcn-fixn , nml 
Inquiry into the trnnsnetions of the examination commission 
In the schools; (8) tho supervision, direction, and inspection of 
schools which lead to tho universities; (0) tlio appointment, 
promotion, discipline, suspension, and dismissal of teachers in 
these institutions. 

Further to these boards is assigned tho super¬ 
vision of all the external administration, tlio 
finances and budget, which in schools main¬ 
tained by communities are administered locally. 
Each higher school is administered by a Direc¬ 
tor, who is assisted by the Obcrlchrcr. The 
private higher schools, of which there are only 
a few, are subject to state supervision equally 
with the public schools. 

AH these above-mentioned authorities are 
state officials. In addition there arc local or 
communal bodies, parts of tlui local adminis¬ 
tration of communities. Here tho multiplic¬ 
ity of deputations, commissions, governing 
boards, councils, committees, etc., is so groat, 
and their constitution ho diversified and fre¬ 
quently ho complicated, that any attempt to 
describe them would be futile, even if tho ma¬ 
terial were available. In general it may bo 
said that only the external administration is the 
business of the community Bitch as the erec¬ 
tion, equipment, and superintendence of build¬ 
ings, the sanitary arrangements, financial 
management, rarely the questions of discipline 
in the schools, although all these activities 
arc always subject to the approval of the su¬ 
perior state boards. The most important right 
of the Prussian community is the selection and 
nomination of the whole teaching body; but 
Imre, loo, tlio appointment of every teacher 
must be confirmed by tbc state. Towns with 
larger systems appoint n school superintendent 
us a professional advisor. This office will in¬ 
crease in importance with the rapid growth 
of German towns, nml the significance which 
such a position can attain in the hands of an 
energetic man is shown by the example of Ker- 
flohtmslemor in Munich. Tim local bodies do 
wot have the v\$lvta oC tmparvtaftra over teacher a 
and school directors. The higher institutions 
of learning maintained by the slate, of which 
there arc quite a number, arc naturally not 
subject to local control. 

Teachers and Conditions of Service. — 
Teachers, whether male or female, whether in 
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state or communal schools, have in Germany 
the position and character of civil servants, 
whose rights anil duties are definitely laid down 
by general service regulations. Accordingly, 
they receive their appointments only on the 
basis of the slate-regulated preparation, of 
which evidence must bo given by a state exam- 
illation (towns have not the right to hold exam¬ 
inations) ^ they have a definite career, definite 
titles which express their duties or position 
within the official organism; their position is 
for life and not terminable by notice; they re¬ 
ceive a definite, annually increasing salary; 
they arc entitled by law to a definite pension 
and to provision for their dependents on their 
death. The titles and career of teachers in 
Prussian elementary schools are as follows: 
immediately on their appointment they arc 
called Teachers; if they have charge of a small 
school of one or two grades, Principal Teachers; 
on appointment after the appropriate exam¬ 
ination to the direction of a larger elementary 
school, they are culled JieJdor; finally they can 
become District School Inspectors. Up to tho 
present female teachers do not advance to 
higher positions. In the higher schools after 
the state examination during the period of 
preparation the title is Candidate for Higher 
School Appointment; between the period of 
preparation and appointment they arc known 
as assistant teachers (Wissenschaftlichcr Hilfs - 
(e/ircr); m the nineties this period was quite 
long, often up to ten years, but in recent years 
appointment has followed immediately after 
the jwepcA'atovy pemd ex cl ftenetel rule; after 
appointment they arc called Teachers (Ober- 
lehrcr), of whom tho older members receive the 
title of Professor, which, however, docs not carry 
with it any other duty or & higher salary. The 
teacher may rise to the principalship of a higher 
school with tho title of Director. Further limy 
can become Provincial School Councillors, or 
Speciol Councillors in the Ministry. A change 
of career, which is so frequent among teachers 
in America, is very rare in Germany. This is 
due to the many rights which the official lias 
and acquires, as well as to the exclusive and 
specialized preparation for every profession. 

Every official may resign his position, but 
surrenders all the rights which go with it. No 
official may be given notice, dismissed, or re¬ 
tired on a pension except after a disciplinary 
inquiry. Disciplinary courts of first instance 
are tho direct superior authorities for officials 
of the middle class, including the Obcrlehrer, 
while for the higher officials, including directors, 
there is a special court in Berlin; neither of these 
arc the ordinary courts. When proceedings are 
brought against an oflioial merely for a breach 
of duty, in so fur ns it does not trespass the 
penal code and is only subject to tho superior 
authorities, the case is withdrawn from the 
ordinary courts. 

The income of officials consists usually of 
several items. Tho fixed minimum and the 


increments make up the salary proper; totheso 
must be added the compensation for rent, which 
varies with the cost of living in different places, 
and occasionally local additions. The officials 
move up automatically on the salary scale 
according to years of service. The salary of 
elementary school teachers is given in tho 
following tablo (4.20 M. « 1 dollar): — 

iHCnBMENTfl AFTER YKARS O* SeRVICH 
After 7 10 IS 1C 13 22 25 28 31 

years of service 

Minimum 

Salary 

1400 M. 200 200 250 250 200 200 200 200 200 
Total salary 1000 1800 2050 2300 2500 2700 2000 3100 3300 

The compensation for rent, which is additional, 
amounts to from 200 to 800 M., and tho local 
additions, in towns of over 10.000 population, 
up to 900 M., so that the highest possible in¬ 
come is 5000 M. Female teachers receive a 
somewhat lower, middle school teachers a some¬ 
what higher salary. The salary of principals 
consists of the same minimum as that of teach¬ 
ers, L e. 1400 M., to which is added from 500 
to 1000 M, more in virtue of his position 
zulage), and a compensation for rent which is 
more by 25 per cent than that of teachers, viz. 
250-1000 M, And finally the salaries of Dis¬ 
trict Schoollnspcctors amount to from 3000 to 
7200 M., which may be reached in six stages of 
700 M. each, Tho compensation for rent is 
from 560 to 1200 M. Tho compensation for rent 
varies with the cost of living in different towns. 
In Prussia the localities arc by law divided into 
five classes (A to E), To class E belong tVioso 
places where the cost of living is lowest, so that 
the rent indemnity is lowest there. Class A 
fitands at the opposite extreme. The rent 
indemnity is thus a means which, keeping the 
minimum salary everywhere at the same level, 
seeks to adapt tho total amount of income to 
local circumstances. 

The salary of teachers in higher schools 
(OtcrfeArer) is indicated in the following tabic; 

Salary: foltinl after 3 6 0 12 15 21 

yonra of service 

270C M. »>,,„» » 3-100 4100 4800 5400 COOQ 7200 

To this from 560 to 1300 M. must be added as 
compensation for rent. The salary of female 
teachers is somewhat lower. The directors 
in complete institutions receive: — 


SaWyt initial After 3 fl years of aorvfc©. 

0000 M. 7200 7800 


The rent indemnity amounts to from 000 to 
1800 M. The salary of Provincial School 
Councillors is 0300 M., rising in three Stages 
to 8000 M., with a rent indemnity of from 900 
to 1800 M. Tho Special Councillors in tho 
Ministry receive 7000 M., rising in three stages 
to 11,500 M, after twelve years of service. The 
rent indemnity is 2100 M. 

Pensioning of teachers is dealt with by the 
Prussian Pension Law, Section 1: " Every 
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civil servant who draws his salary, from the 
state receives from the same a pension for life 
when ho is incapacitated for the performance 
of his duties after at least ton years of service 
in consequence of physical disability or other 
infirmity or intellectual failing, on account of 
which he is retired. Where the incapacity is 
due to illness, wound, or other accident, with 
which bite official has met in the exorcise of his 
duties or through contributory cause with no 
fault of his own, the right to a pension becomes 
due even before the completion of ten years 
of service." 

Section 7* "Where an official is incapac¬ 
itated' before the completion of ten years 
of service and is on that account superan¬ 
nuated, except under circumstances referred 
to in the second half of the first paragraph, in 
case of destitution a pension for a definite 
period or for life may he granted with tho ap¬ 
proval of the King." 

When an official is sixty-five years old the 
claim for a pension is not, conditional on in¬ 
capacity. The amount of the pension is deter¬ 
mined ns follows: "Where tho retirement takes 
place after tho tenth, but before tho completion 
of tho eleventh, year of service, tho pension 
amounts to $8 and rises with each completed 
year up to the thirtieth year of service by & 
and thereafter by of tho income. But there 
is no increase beyond -flj| of this income." In 
calculating the pension the whole income last 
received inclusive of the rent indemnity is 
used as a basis;, local additions arc as a rule 
subject to pensions. In 1900 there were in 
Prussia alone 10,025 teachers from elementary 
schools in receipt of pensions, of whom 8SSV 
wore male, and 1044 female, The total amount 
of pensions was 15,007,764 M. (13,5G2,980 M. 
for male, 1,444,784 M. for female, teachers); 
the average pension for males was 1018 M, 
and for female teachers 879 M. Widows and 
children of deceased officials have also a claim 
to a pension, in the calculation of which the 
following provisions arc made in Prussia. 
" The amount received by the widow is 40 per 
cent of the pension to which the deceased 
would have been entitled, if lie had been 
superannuated at tho time of his death. The 
sum for widows must not be less than 300 M. 
nor more than 3500 M. The allowance for 
orphans is: (1) For children, whoso mother is 
living and at the time of the death of tho 
official was entitled to the widow’s allowance, 
ft fifth of that allowance for each child. (2) 
For children, whose mother is no longer alive 
or at the death of the official was not entitled 
to tho widow's allowance, a third of that allow¬ 
ance for each child. The nllowancc for widows 
and orphans must not exceed the amount of 
the pension to which the deceased was entitled 
or would have been entitled if he had been 
superannuated at the time of his death." 

The conditions treated in the foregoing 
account are as a whole similar in the rest of the 


federal states, although differing in details in 
many ways, which cannot be entered upon 
here. It may be mentioned, however, that 
occasionally teachers, ns other officers, have 
to contribute to pension funds, in which case 
tho maximum pension is usually higher, as in 
Bavaria. 

Arising out of tho fixed and .definite position 
already ikscribed nml the high professional 
efficiency due to the thorough preparation, the 
social standing of teachers in elementary and 
higher scltools is high. For the same reasons 
these teachers have developed a. strong pro¬ 
fessional feeling, oven though it is at present 
confined to each grade, respectively. Just as 
there is no bridge leading from the milks of 
elementary school teachers to higher school 
teachers, so both regard themselves as separate 
professions, ami the professional organiza¬ 
tions of both work entirely independently of 
each other; but since higher and lower educa¬ 
tion arc separate systems,.each with different 
problems, this separation is not such an evil. 


TABLE I 



1001 

l 

ism i 

1881 

Number of men in tho tinny , 

200,410 

IS 2,827 

' 100,130 

Without achooJinK , ■ ■ . 

Per cent of whofo number . . 

101 

H21 

i 2.332 

0.05 

0.45 

1.6-5 


TABLE II 



1801 

1001 

School population. 

or whom there wore: 

1, In public elementary schools . 

4,401,000 

0,103,746 

3,000.055 

6,070,870 

Per cent. 

87.30 

02,01 

2. In other school a. 

222.211 

330.017 


4;OH 

6.55 

3. Temporarily excuiscd from at¬ 
tendance, but duly rente* 
tcrcil.. 

312.210 

82,038 

Per emit.. 

0.00 

1.35 

<1. Not ro«iMcrcd on account of 
physical defects , , « . 

0,038 

10,072 

Per cent. 

0.2Q 

0.18 

6, Illegally bopt away from school 

20,783 

618 

Per eont. 

0.47 

0.01 


(Based on Lexis* PuWtc Etfucahim in the German Empirt t 

I>. 00,> 


Attendance. — In all German slates com¬ 
pulsory school attendance prevails, lasting 
generally eight years (seven in Wiirltembcrg), 
and beginning with the sixth year. In Bavaria 
there is compulsory attendance at Sunday 
school from fourteen lo seventeen. The ex¬ 
tension of school compulsion to tho continua¬ 
tion school (q,v.) t that is, beyond tho fourteenth 
year to the eighteenth, or up lo entrance into 
the nvmy (which is in itself a uo\mfid educa¬ 
tional institution), has not yet been introduced 
everywhere, but is earnestly striven for. 
Much remains to be clone in this field, pavtiou- 
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larly for girls. Legal compulsory attendance 
is everywhere strictly enforced in Germany, 
and in the last resort is secured with the aid 
of the police and the courts. Only on proof 
that children are receiving satisfactory in¬ 
struction privately is exemption fron\ < school 
granted. Hence the percentage of illiterates 
in Germany is almost nil, ns may be seen from 
the tables on page 71. 

School and Church. — The opposition be¬ 
tween the Protestant ami Catholic denomina¬ 
tions (Germany is about one third Catholic 
and two thirds Protestant} has been one of 
the greatest influences in German history, and is 
still one of the most important factors in do¬ 
mestic politics. No wonder then that this is 
reflected iti education. The public higher 
schools arc almost wholly interdenominational 
or undenominational (ximultan)] the lower 
schools are undenominational in only a few 
states, as in 13adcn and Hesse, while the de¬ 
nominational elementary schools exist in the 
largest states^ especially Prussia. The most 
important legislative enactments on this ques¬ 
tion read ns follows: " Public elementary 
schools arc to be so organized that Protestant 
children receive their instruction from Protes¬ 
tant teachers, Catholic children from Catholic 
teachers.” " In public schools with several 
teachers, either only Protestant or only Catho¬ 
lic teachers are to be appointed/* Finally, 
"when in any school community, which has 
only elementary schools staffed with Catho¬ 
lic teachers, the number of local Protcataut 
children of school age for five consecutive years 
is over CO, or in towns and rural communities 
of more than 5000 inhabitants, over 120, then, 
provided that the legal representatives of more 
than 00, or more than 120 children of scliooL 
age of the class mentioned, make recommenda¬ 
tions to the supervising educational authorities, 
instruction is to be arranged in schools wholly 
under Protestant teachers,” and vice versa. 
Jewish pupils are received into the elementary 
schools; where a Jewish community is large 
enough, it may erect a separate school, al¬ 
though their number is in any case very few. 
In 1000 the percentage of children who were 
in schools of their own denomination was as 
follows: — 



In ToiVnh 

In 'TUB Cownthv 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Frotcstnnl .... 

02.20 

07,27 

Cntliollo .... 

87,25 

30,03 

01.-17 

JdwIsIl ..... 

20.37 


Coeducation, — For boys and girls m higher 
education separate institutions aro provided 
almost everywhere, only a few South German 
states (Laden, Hesse, mlrRomberg) admitting 
girls into the boys' schools; up to the present 


this has not been done in Prussia. In the ele¬ 
mentary system special girls' schools or girls' 
classes arc provided when the numbers aro 
large enough. In 1000, 65 per cent of the ele¬ 
mentary school classes in Prussia wore mixed, 
containing G4 per cent of all the children. 
There were 40,370 separate classes and 75,526 
mixed classes. In the towns, of all the children 
1,000^280 were in separate classes and 636,979 
in mixed; in the country. 501,537 were in 
separate and 3,2U0,59G in mixed classes. Thus 
in the towns separate classes, and in the coun¬ 
tries mixed classes predominate. 

Cost of Education. — The maintenance of 
elementary schools as a general rule falls by 
law on the communities^ the state enters 
only in case uf need and gives assistance only 
to smaller communities. Tim terms of the 
Prussian law on the subject arc; u The erection 
and maintenance of public elementary schools 
falls, with the exception of the provisions of 
this law, . . . on the municipal communities 
and the independent districts. Communities 
(or districts) either aro independent school 
districts or may bo united for tho maintenance 
of one or more schools into one common school 
district ( Gesamlschulverband ). One community 
may belong to several union school districts. 
Even when it forms one independent school 
district, it may belong at the same time to one 
or more union districts ” (Section 1). Ac¬ 
cording to Section 7, " Where the inability of 
a school district to raise the cost of maintain¬ 
ing an elementary school is proved, subsidies 
arc given by tho state. Further the state 
grants to smaller communities a part of the cost 
for new school buildings/ 1 The amount of 
expenditures for tho purposes of elementary 
education is indicated in the following tables 
(from fitalistischcs Jahrbuch f. d. detUsche Reich, 
Vol. XXIX (1908), p. 153): — 

ExpKNDtTDim ron Pcdljo Elementary Schools 
{1 Dollar — 4.20 Murks) 


States 

Total 

Amount contrjb' 
nteil by Uio 
Stoic 

(In 10U0 Marks) 

Coat per 
Pupil in 
Marks 

1001 

100Q 

1001 

1000 

1001 

1000 

Priisalft . . . 

200,017 

328,2*17 

73,000 

82,378 

•18 

63 

Bavaria . . 

30,700 

62,080 

14,200 

18.037 

40 

65 

flaxony , , . 

30,618 

•15,301 

0,008 

10,301 

53 

60 

WUrtlomborg . 

12,206 

16.800 

3,7*18 

5,333 

42 

60 

Fliulcn „ . . 

10,000 

10.033 

2,300 

4,-172 

40 

52 

Hcaao . . . 

7,875 

10,170 

2.500 

2,888 

48 

64 

A|9ncc-J.mrmnD 

a.aotf 

K),077 

2.030 

3.060 

30 1 

44 

German Empire 

•121,317 

522,801 

122,808 

150,131 

47 

64 


Bum total of state expenditures of Prussia l 
(tho expenses of the communities not included) 
for public elementary instruction, training of 
elementary school teachers, etc, 

i Figures token from Etal cf*s Afimsferfuffu der gehtl t ota. 
Angeleaenheiteiu 1910. 
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I, Cufront oxpcr* acs 

Normal school ■ * • • « 
Preparatory iDitllutlOM . . 
For both groUP? t0 ho ndf ^ • 
Normal scboof hr gymnastics 

School supervision . . . . 

Elementary Reboots . . • . 
School (or defectives , . . , 


Sum total current expenses . . . • « 
II. Single expenditures for elementary schoolsi . 
To the communities for education nf negligent 
dependent find delinquent duldron , . . 

Instruction If' prisons and jail a ..... 

Sum total of elnglo expenditures . . . . 


Marks 

11,100,2:12 
2,217,073 
757.6:10 
333.88 0 
4,-122,-120 
Ml.417,317 
301.032 

101,580,773 

0,200,140 

0 , 000,000 

203,500 

12,408,010 


politics also demands the creation of such a 
system in the growing towns, for this attracts 
settlers to the town, A few of the higher schools 
are under royal patronage and possess consider¬ 
able endowments; a larger number are main¬ 
tained by the state, but by far the largest 
belong to communities or towns. There arc 
comparatively few private high schools for 
boys, although they are slowly increasing in 
number. Further details of the expenditure 
for this branch of education arc indicated in 
the table on page ?5. 


Expenditure of State and Communities yonPuuuc Elementary Bcitooi.a in tiie Cities 
and in the Oounthy in rnirssfA (in Marks) 



Cities 

Country 


180ft 

1000 

1800 

1000 

1, Total (including building ex- 
pen sc 3 ). 

83,120,558 

103.252.5i2 

102,787,037 

153,050,514 

Of tills »um: 





Salaries. 

00.515.5 HO 

HI ,208.708 

73.307.542 

107,070,014 

Equipment. 

22,583.078 

52,043,774 

20,420,305 

■10,285,870 

2. Total contributed 



By tho at ate .... 

13,327,750 

16,175,110 

30.010,830 

53,005,031 

By tho communities. etc. . 
3. Percentage of cost contributed 

07,420.515 

142,021.800 

40,013,141 

82,528,405 

By state ...... 

10 03 

0.01 

38.61 

35,70 

By communities . . . . 

81,11 

87.30 

48.50 

63.00 

4. Average coat 





Per school ...... 

105.07 

337.80 

32.23 

40.75 

Per class.. 

27.57 

38,11 

10.02 

21.07 

Per child . ! 

.47 

,71 

.30 

.40 

Por capita of population . 

0.41 

0.07 

5.41 

7.61 

6. Total income of teachers . . 





Mala. 

2.282,402 

81.278,001 

02,173.450 

00,587.010 

Female. 

8,081,071 

10,000,533 

4,120,705 

7,H3U,t)M) 

0. Average income of teachers . 
Male. 




2,020 

2,507 

1,357 

1,712 

Female. 

1.301 

1.700 

1,132 

1,370 


To the figures for 1900 under No. 1, 11,- 
110,001 M. ought to be added; this sum com¬ 
prises contributions bv the state for city and 
country schools which cannot be separated. 
The total expenditure for public elementary 
schools for 1006 thus amounts in Prussia to 
328,319,147 M. 


The single expenditures of the state amounted 
to 1,408,560 M. in 1010 ( Klnl } p. 1238); the 
amount spent locally it is impossible to give, 
but it was certainly far larger, since many new 
schools are being established, — more by the 
communities than by the slate. 

The higher education of girls has up to the 


Cost of SenonL Buildinqb (1000) 



Citica 

Country 

Together 

1001 

1, Current expenses for public 
elementary schools in 1005, 
without tho cost of new 
buildings, repairs, or exten¬ 
sions ... 

139,354.504 

132.047,054 

283.412.549 

227,021,607 

Salaries. 

111,208,708 

107,070,014 

220,080.503 

180,873,102 

Material equipment* etc. 

28,145,730 

25,277,310 

53,104,245 

40,748,405 

2. Cost of new buildings, repairs 
and extensions in 1005 . , 
Amount of building debt for 
school buildings in Juno, 
1000 ........ 

23,808,038 

21,008.500 

44,000,698 

42,205,821 

110,428,352 

00.499,037 

200,027.080 

166,288,301 


Figures taken from Statist when Jahrluch fttr tlcn prcusuischcn Want, V»1. XXX < 10011). 


The duty,of maintaining the higher schools 
is. not d&fiuttdy dotavuuwwJL Uy legvalotwo l\\ 
Prussia, So far as possible the towns main¬ 
tain their own secondary schools, and frequently 
make it a matter of great pride to possess 
a highly developed system of education. Local 


present been mainly in the hands of private 
rnMmu, V\ra iywaW vyYivcVi Ttitt m wnv 
scqucnco of tho recent regulations show n rapid 
decline, and the burden will fall almost en¬ 
tirely on tho communities. The current ex¬ 
penses of the state for these schools amounted 
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Survey of the Permanent Income and Expenses of Higher Educational Institutions for Boys w Prussia adoohdino to 

tub Is till GET FOR 10l0 (|N MaRKB) 



1 INCOME 

1 expenditure 

Types and Number 






Total In¬ 
come qUo 
T otal Ex¬ 
penditure 1 




of Institutions 

Stato 
Fund ] 

PrivatQ 

Proporiy 

Private 

llovenuo 

(Fees) 

Municipal 

Endow¬ 

ment 

Payment 
Limit 
bi Sal mica 

Re mu fl¬ 
ew tf on 
for In- i 
atittctOTa 

Administra¬ 
tion ami 
Equipment 

A. 6 institution* under 


088,235 


1 




l 


roynl piUronnga 

B. 213 atnto-mEun- 

00,706 

320.208 

— 

147,321 

1,210,020 

656,462 

20,300 

039,803 

t ninod institu- 


773,395 


i 






lions .... 
C. 6 institutions rnnin- 

U .510.441 

0.078,101 

1.27Q.QQ2 1 

037,014 

2Q ,282,030 

22,848.327 

077,473 ' 

2,760,233 

tflined by tho 
at die And others 


20,087 








in common . . 
D. 460 institutions 

323,005 

201,050 

210,823 

1.7&7 

732,011 

572,100 

12,800 

147,744 

maintained by 










other menuB, but 
supported by tho 










state and exclud¬ 










ing institutions 
otherwise inaia- 


055,288 


1 






tftlnud , , . , 

Tot ill, including other 
small sums for 710 

3,106,003 

21,173,400 

30,833,565 

22,083,072 1 

0fl5,822 

48,883,234 

38,503,040 

1,401,848 

8,888,395 

2,443.000 

institutions , . . 

Average par school 

17,010.151 

24,178,848 

1,752,340 

77,123,011 

02,509,920 

2,112,653 

12,441,437 

24,018 

3,3Q7l 

42,884 

33.02R 

2,437 

107.205 

37,023 

2,038 

17.303 

Gymnasium nt Stcfdkz 


3.303 



near Berlin . . . 

The 35 muuioipsl 

-- 

101,018 

79,052 

— 

184,004 

140,002 

4,000 

30,941 

Bclyoule in Her Liu 




1 






(with six and nino 
classes). (See D.) . 

8,210 

35,242 

2.137,340 

3,100,765 

08 

6,341,031 

4.479,580 

337,820 

524,231 


Figures from Elat dea Minister, d. geiaii etc,, Angel./, d. Ekttsjahr 1010, foliage, 


in 1910 to 1,079,583 M, (in 100G only about 
330,000 M,), single expenses are not yet to hand; 
the corresponding local expenditures cannot 
be given but were certainly very considerably 
higher. 

ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION, — The lower schools (djfentlichc 
Volksschulen, public, common, or elomontary 
schools) are wholly public, and there are prac¬ 
tically no private schools of this type. As a rulo 
no foes arc charged. Instruction begins at 
seven or eight in summer, and eight or nino 
in winter, and includes four or five, rarely six, 
periods a day. While Die number of pupils 
may rise to a maximum of 1000 (a figure very 
rarely attained), the minimum number is small, 
and in remote places is from ten to twenty. 
Separate schools for boys and jprla are main¬ 
tained only in larger communities, where the 
number of pupils is large enough to warrant a 
separation, and this is tho usual practice, 
(Sec abovo.) 

The teachers by ft largo majority arc men; 
in 1900 there were in Prussia 138,21G men 
and 23,708 women teachers. But the percent¬ 
age of women teachers is gradually increasing. 
The men teachers give from twenty-six to 
thirty or thirty-two lessons, the women twenty- 
two {o twenty-six or twenty-sovon per^ week. 
The division of schools into classes varies ac¬ 
cording to the size of a community. In tho 
country single and two-class schools with one 
or two teachers are common, while in the towns 
systems with eight or nine classes and from 


twenty to thirty teachers have been developed. 
Some details arc given in the following table 
(based on Statist. Jahrb. jf. d. preuss. Sfaat, 
Voh VII, 1910, p. 106):— 



In tub Town 

In tub Country 


1800 

1000 

1890 

1006 

Avomg© per school of 
Classes .... 
To aching positions 

7,11 

8.87 

1,04 

2.22 

7.05 

9.<V2 

1,55 

1.30 

Children .... 

418 

477 

10D 

117 

AvorflgO per” toftchor of 
Classes .... 

1.01 

0.98 

1,26 

1,23 

Children .... 
Averago number of 
chiluron |>or etnas , 
Numborof classrooms 

50 

53 

70 

05 

60 

At 

50 

53 

30,000 

42,882 

50,221 

50,605 

Number of children 
not recoived on no- 
count Of over¬ 
crowding « . . . 

678 

243 

1831 

074 


Curriculum. — Such a variety of external 
conditions is naturally accompanied by a 
variety of curricula and standards in tho in¬ 
dividual schools. The single-class schools in 
which children of all ages are taught together, 
cannot perform tho same typo of work as tho 
fully graded school. But all schools of what¬ 
ever size must conform to certain minimum 
requirements, of which those of Baden may 
servo ns an example, similar regulations being 
found in the other states: “Tho education of 
the elementary school shall train, the children 
up to be intelligent, religious, and moral persons 
and upright members of the community. It 
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must cover the following subjects: religion, 
reading and writing, German, arithmetic, 
einging, elements of geometry, geography, 
natural history, and nature study, and history, 
with physical exorcises for boys, and for girls 
instruction in female handicrafts. ft Tho num¬ 
ber of periods per week shall be at least sixteen, 
and from the fourth year on at least twenty, 
with a maximum of thirty for any class ” 
The following time-table of the Berlin ele¬ 
mentary schools may bo taken as rep re sent at ivo 
of a largo school system; — 


Course of Study of the Elementary Schools at Berlin 



VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

ni 

11 

1 

Religion . . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

German . . 

8 

7 

7 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

Glfieot lessons 

2 

2 

2 

— 

-- 

—i 

— 

— 

History . . 

— 

-- 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2(2) 

Arithmetic . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Geometry. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3(0) 

3 (2) 

3(2) 

Ndluro 9 tody 









and sclonco 


Tnt 

— 

2 

2 

4 

4(3) 

3 

Geography . 


-— 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing . . 

_ 

1 

2(1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing . . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Singing . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics , 

2 

2 

2(1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sowing. 

noedla-work 

— 

— 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

O) 

(4) 

(4) 

Total . . 

20 

22 

24 

38 

28 

ran\ 

32 

32 

32 


Lower St ago 

Middle 

Upper Stage 





fttago 





(Thu figures to brackets denota deviations In the glrla’ 
Batumi 9.) 

Tho work of these schools may bo indicated 
by the scope of some subjects in the upper 
grades of a Berlin elementary school: — 

German : tho pupils must attain to thorough sound¬ 
ness in oral and written uao of tho vernacular. Com¬ 


plete thoroughness in orthography and tho elements of 
grammar are expected and reached. 

Arithmetic for Class II includes tho rule of threo, 
sums with compound numbers, proportion, calculations 
of everyday life, excluding exchange, discount, and part¬ 
nership, together with insurance. Class I: exchange, 
discount, and partnership; comprehensive and final 
drill In calculations of everyday lifo; arithmetic and 
algebra (except in girls’ schools); tho theory of denomi¬ 
nate numbers; algebraical addition, subtraction, mul¬ 
tiplication, and division ; proportion ; equations of tho 
first degree with ono or more unknowns. 

Naturo study (physics) in tho boys’ schools, Class II: 
lessons in inorganic chemistry and mineralogy; mag¬ 
netism; electricity; galvanism. Class It completion 
of inorganic chemistry; introduction to organic chem¬ 
istry; mechanics completed; sound and light. In tho 
girls' schools, Class II: Wessons inorganic chemistry, 
especially in its npnlicatioit to foodstuffs; elements of 
mechanics of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies. Class I: 
magnetism; electricity; galvanism; sound; light. 


Little can bo said about the methods of in¬ 
struction. Tho teachers are somewhat more 
restricted than in the high schools, yet not so 
much as to crush individuality. Closer insight 
into the methods can only be secured by visit¬ 
ing the classrooms and a study of the text¬ 
books. 

The elementary schools do not grant any 
privileges in tho same sense as the higher 
schools. Some workingmen's guilds demand 
that their apprentices shall have completed 
the first class of tho elementary school; and 
such requirements arc laid down occasionally 
in other occupations. Tho tables given below, 
compiled from various sources, give additional 
statistics of elementary education in tho most 
important German states and the Empire as a 
whole. 

Special Provisions for Abnormal and Super¬ 
normal Children. — In an increasing number 
of towns special schools or classes arc being es¬ 
tablished for tho backward (Schwachbcgable ). 
In 1905 such arrangements existed in 97 Prus¬ 
sian communities with a school population of 


Statistics of G eh man Elementary Schools 
A. 1001 or 1000; B. 1000 



NUMUEU OY ScuuOLS 1 


| NUMDfcn OF FEMALB TbaCUERB 

A 


Incrcaao 
per cent 

A 

B 

gg|| 

mm 

B 

Increase 
per cent 

Prussia . . 

Bavaria , , 

Saxony , , 

Wtirttemborg 
Baden . . . 

German Etupiro 


30,750 

7,280 

2.273 

2,353 

1,077 

50,187 

m 

2.7 

2.1 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

2.4 

■ 

84.0S0 

12,550 

12,068 

4,800 

3,083 

137.213 

1 

13,860 

2,715 

401 

404 

418 

22,513 

17,781 

3,801 

053 

016 

860 

20,381 

28.3 

42.2 

02.8 

24.5 
104.8 

30.5 


Total Number 
or Teachers 

Number or Pum.s 

No. or Pun 1.8 
I'KU Teacher 

Pr.nnENTAOE or M»w and 
Women iiomuno Full Time 

APPOINTMENTS 

A 

B 

Increase 
per cent 

A 

B 

Increase 
per cent 

A 

n 

A 

Mon Women 

Mon 

n 

Women 

Prussia . » , 


102,704 

BUS 

5.070,870 

UMiMJ 


8.7 

03 

00 

80 

15 

83 

17 

Bavari a , . 


10,420 

RE9' 

073,300 

068,037 



69 

5& 

82 

18 

70 

24 

Saxony , , . 


12,721 

22,3 | 


775,098 


m 


fil 


00 

4 

05 

5 

WOrttemberg 


5,505 

7.8 

1105,325 

315,778 




58 

67 

00 

10 

so 

n 

Bftd&u . , , 

4,849 

4,039 

19.5 

273,149 

308.884 


13.1 

1 07 

0-4 

l 00 

to 

82 

18 

Gorman Empire 

| 140.540 

100,507 

13,7 

8,024,700 




Hi 

58 

85 

16 

82 

IS 


70 
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1,224,146. The following table gives the num¬ 
ber of classes and pupils specially provided for: 




Hov6 

Girls 

Total 

Special da P .30 9 in public 

bo hoots. 

Number of classes in so pa¬ 
rtite schools. 

1841 

1837 

H18 

3255 

388j ‘ 

5081 

4014 

0128 

Total.. 

072 

0021 

5452 

12,383 


Time-table in a Special School at Halle 


Subjects 

V 

IV 

III 

II | 

I 

Religion. 

Arithmetic. i 

German. 

Writing.| 

Object lessons. 

Drawing. 

History. 

Geography. 

Natural history. 

Singing. 

Gymnastic. 

Manual work. 

3 

4 

0 

~2 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

a 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

7 

1 

"i i 
2 

2 

2 1 
2 

2 

4 

2 

4(5) 

7 

1 

fo) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 


22 

20 

29 

30 

30 


The Mannheim system evented by Superin¬ 
tendent Sickingcr has aroused considerable 
attention and much imitation. It not only 
provides for schools for backward, but also 
attempts to provide special means for the 
education of the very bright and gifted pupils. 
This aim is attained by dividing the school 
system not only vertically into classes, but 
horizontally into various types of classes and 
institutions, and by assigning children to dif¬ 
ferent schools not alone according to the dis¬ 
tricts in which they live, but according to their 
ability. By this system the very able children 
come after two years' attendance at school 
into classes which prepare them in one and a 
half years for tho gymnasium. Pupils above 
the average have a richer curriculum, including 
a foreign language; the normal pupils go 
through the usual eight years' course; while 


the backward and dull receive courses of from 
four to seven years. 

The following tabic gives a schematic view 
of the whole system, the eighth class being 
the lowest: — 



ABO 


Column A. Regular grades containing more then 00% of the 
pupils. 

Column D, Greelca tor temporary aid. 

Column C. Auxiliary grades or apodal school a. 

Column D. Preparatory classes of high schools. 

Id. Institution for idiots. (I Gymnasium, Ho- H<?algymnasium. 

0. ObcrccoUclude, ft. llefaungyimUMiluaw 

*<— Regularly promoted. . „ *, , 

-< — Placed temporarily in separate classes mr individual alien* 
tton and returned to regular grades. 

--- Placed In special classes owing to dofeotlva mentality, 
(From Macnnel, The Auxiliary School* of Germany.) 


Public Middle. Schools in Prussia, 1001 and 1000, (Scop.78.) 



Boys 

airlfl 

Mined 

Total 


1001 

1000 

1001 

1000 

1001 

1006 

1001 

1000 

Number of schools , , „ 

217 

1 202 

137 

137 

102 

120 

450 

469 

Number of classes , , , . 

Number of teachers . , , 
Number of assistant teachers 

1,005 

1.050 

1,270 

MFii'1 

875 

1,140 

3,75!> 

4,207 

1.082 

1.750 


1.570 

805 

1,212 

3,083 

4,544 

743 

200 

202 

205 | 

203 

152 

188 

713 

Number of pupils .... 

fm 

57.205 
4- 8 in 
girls' 
schools 

47,090 1 
H- 0 in 
boys* j 
schools i 


10.371 

boys 

13.612 

girls 

20,140 

boya 

17,678 

girls 

73,540 

boys 

01,102 

girls 

78,443 

boys 

07,107 

girls 

Current expenses In marks . 
Average cost: 

5,046,085 I 


4,207,225 1 

5,108,082 1 

2,003,421 

4,002 v 8 68 

12,510,031 

16,830,957 

per school. 


32.370 

30,710 


26,112 

34.107 



per doss. 

3.518 

3,012 

3,280 

■egbj 



3,330 1 


per pupil , •. 

00 , 

114 ! 

88 

1 '“1 

80 


03 j 


77 
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Middle Schools (Mittelschulen, Biirger- 
schulen, or Higher Elementary Schools).— This 
typo of schools ia intermediate between the 
elementary and higher schools, and is distin¬ 
guished from both chiefly in teaching not more 
than one foreign language. While they are 
very frequent in the South German States, 
such as Baden, and in Saxony, and there form 
an important part of the school system, they 
are not so well developed in Prussia, as ia 
indicated in the table at bottom of page 77. 

It will be seen from this tabic that there 
arc middle schools for boys, for girls, and for 
both together. The expenditure on this type 
of schools is much less than for higher or ele¬ 
mentary schools. The reason for the com¬ 
parative failure of those schools in Prussia, 
although such an intermediate stage was really 
a strong necessity, was that they did not 
convey any privileges nor prepare for or articu¬ 
late with the higher schools. New courses of 
study were, however, issued in 1910 for Middle 
Schools which mark a great step in advance. 
While privileges were not granted to these 
schools, the curriculum has boon so arranged 
that it can prepare for the higher schools. 
They comprise nine classes or years, and are 
based on the elementary school in so far as 
both have a common course in the lower stage. 
Fees are charged, but a suitable number of 
free places are maintained. Except in tho 
lower stage there is an average of five periods 

f icr day. Good pupils may study a second 
ftnguagc from the seventh school year on. In 
principle every pupil is expected to take only 
one compulsory subject. By the establish¬ 
ment of minimum and maximum standards, 
every school has sufficient scope to adapt tho 
curriculum to special needs. These are new 
principles in tho Prussian educational system; 
moreover tho new schedules approach much 
more nearly to the principle of election and 
elasticity than any other part of tho Bystem. 
They are accordingly given hero in greater 
detail. 

Training of Elementary School Teachers. — 
Special institutions have been established for 
the professional training of teachers for ele¬ 
mentary schools, distiuct for males and females. 
The normal schools for men are part of the 
elementary school system. Between tlm ele¬ 
mentary school and the normal school there is an 
intermediate school, the preparatory institu¬ 
tion ( Prdparandcnanstali ). Normal schools 
and preparatory institutions (of which there arc 
at present only a very few for girls) are usually 
residential institutions {Inter nate). Tho prepar¬ 
atory institutions arc either attached to or sep¬ 
arated from the normal schools proper. They 
receive pupils from tho elementary schools at tho 
ago of fourteen and keep them for three years. At¬ 
tendance at the preparatory institution is not a 
requirement for entrance to the normal school, 
ana candidates may prepare privately, but must 
show by examination " that they have attained 



tiie knowledge and ability specified in the course 
of study for preparatory institutions.” The 
transfer from a higher or middle school to the 
institutions for tho training of teachers is, in 
Prussia at any rate, not provided for, and pupils 
who wish to transfer must pass an entrance 
examination for admission to the class they wish 
to enter. Pupils come in some cases from a 
middle or real school, but rnroly from a higher 
school. The course of study of both institu¬ 
tions is given in the following scheme; the 
normal schools for women deviate somewhat, 
but only slightly, from this. 
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TIME-TABLE PREPARATORY INSTITUTIONS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 



Preparatory 

Institutions 

Nojuul School 

Class 

III 

II 

I 

III 

II 

I 

Pedagogy . 

Lcaaon-p! wining end 
model lessons. . . 

1 - 

“ 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

41 

4‘ 

Prnctico touching . , 

— 

—. 

— 

.— 


4-0 

Religion ..... 

'1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3» 

German . , , . , 

Foreign languages . , 

5 

5 

5 

0 

5 

3* 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

History ..... 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics . , , 

Science nud nature 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

1» 

study. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1* 

Geography .... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1* 

Writing. 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

—■ 

Drawing. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Gymnastics . • « , 
Music. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

;h 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Agriculture .... 

— 

“IT - 

— ; 

1 

“T~ 

— 


34 

37 

37 

38 

38 

33-35 


1 Included with subject matter. 

* Odo hour for method. 1 Method. 


^ The requirements in the normal schools are 
given in detail in a few subjects and classes: — 

I. Pedagogy. (A) Theory of Education, Firat year (3 
hours a week), — General Instruction in psychology nml logic 
and thoir application in didactics and methods. Second year 
(3 hours a week). — Theory of education | history of education 
from tho second semester. Third year (3 hours a week). — 
Continuation of history of education up to the present time. 
School organization, hygiene, management, and regulations. 
Advice In regard la further study after graduation. 

(B) Training in School Practice. Second year. — In con¬ 
nection with model lessons in tho practice eclioo! given by tho 
practice teachers the students of tho normal school nro glvon 
opportunities all through tho year to givo lessons which they 
have prepared, anil thoy rccolvo instructions ag to how to pro¬ 
ceed. Third year. *— All tho atudonts of this third grade aro 
intrusted with giving lesaona and acting as class teachers in tho 
practice school throughout tho year under supervision of tho 
regular instructor. Each student must have from four to six 
hours a week of independent teaching. Two hours a week aro 
to bo devoted by the students to preparing lessons with atten¬ 
tion to method and subject matter, criticizing lemons given by 
the students and discussing tho school plant, administration, 
discipline, etc, Resides, these two periods are set aside for 
model lessons and practice lessons to bo given in the different 
branches by tho practice touchers, in which dubieties or meth¬ 
ods arc exemplified. Tho normal students also aro required to 
attend tho lessons given by their colleagues according to pre¬ 
viously determined rotation. The practice and special teach¬ 
ers aro to fomUiarizQ the students with tho methods used In each 
branch of study, 

* * * 

III. German Language and Literature . — Third year (3 houra 
a week). — The must notable contemporaries of Goethe and 
Schiller in connection with their works and their time, Somo 
of the noted modern poets in biographies and in connection 
with tho rending of their works. The German folk song. 
Dramas: U'a//ens/em and one drama of Shakespeare. Proso 
reading, preferably Herder's ami Schiller’s prose works. Home 
compoailions once a month. Two compositions in class. 
Methods of teaching: One hour a week throughout the year. 

IV. Foreign Languages. (A) French. First year (2 hours 
a week), — Review nod completion of accidence; tho position 
of words; the Use Of lenses. Reading: Simple stories in proso: 
easy poems. Second year (2 hours a week). — The usca of 
moods; infinitive and participles; declensions and words gov¬ 
erning cases. Rending: Easy historic proso author of modern 
timea; poeina. Third year (2 hours a week), — Syntax com¬ 
pleted and reviewed. Reading: Some historians of modern 
times; poems. 

* * * 

VI. Mathematics. (A) Arithmetic and Algebra. Firat year 
(3 hours a week). — Powers and roots, logarithms, equations 
of tho first degree with several unknown quantities. Second 
your (3 hours a week). — Equations of tho second degree. 
Arithmetical and geometrical progressions. Compound in¬ 
terest, computing revenues, annuities, etc. Third year (l 
hour a week for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry), — Meth¬ 
ods of leaching arithmetic and geometry. 

(B) Geometry, First year (2 houra a week). — Proportional¬ 


ity of straight linos and similarity of figures. Stereometry. 
Second year (2 hours a week). — Continuation of stereometry; 
construction of algebraic formula}; trigonometric funetionB 
ami computation of piano figures. Third year (1 hour n week). 
— See above. 


At tho end of the course the first teachers' 
examination is held at the normal school in the 
presence of a commissioner of the government 
the regulations for which arc as follows: — 

Tho atnndnrdg of knowledge and ability which nro to bo 
required are defined by the courao of Btudy of tho normal school, 
Tho Written examinations includo; (1) an essay on a topic taken 
from tho theory of education or method, history of education, 
or Gorman literature; (2) and (3) the preparation of an essay 
in religion and one in history; (4) a translation from tho for¬ 
eign language into German; (6) tho preparation of a chorale 
for those who hnvo taken lossone in organ playing and harmony. 
For tho firat essay four hours, for tho rost two houra aro allowed. 
The oral examination doals with the positivo knowledge in 
pedagogy, religion, German, history, and tho foreign language; 
and methods of different subjects of the elementary school. 
Further, those students who showed at the promotion from tho 
second to the third clasa an unsatisfactory knowledge in nature 
study and goography aro also to bo examined in these subjects, 
A model lesson must bo presented, 

Candidates prepared outshlo tho normal schools muat be 
examined in all the subjects of the curriculum. 


The first examination, however, is not a quali¬ 
fication for appointment as teacher. Such 
qualification is only obtained by the second 
examination, which may be passed not less than 
two nor more than five years after the first. 
This is not a repetition of the first examination 
but aims to discover the ability of the candidate 
to hold a school appointment. The examina¬ 
tion consists of three parts: the written work, 
which consists in the preparation of an essay 
on an educational subject; this is followed by 
the presentation of a lesson on a topic assigned 
one day in advance; and the oral examination, 
which begins with pedagogy covering mainlv 
tiie history of education, principles and method, 
and school management; the examination in 
method may include all tho subjects of tho ele¬ 
mentary curriculum, but, as a rule, each candi¬ 
date is only examined in three subjects. On 
passing this examination the candidate receives 
a certificate for permanent appointment as 
teacher in tho elementary school. 

Two further examinations may be taken by 
the teachers. The examination for teachers in 
middle schools qualifies for appointment in 
middle schools and girls' high schools. The ex¬ 
amination for principals, which may only be 
taken after that for middle school teachers, qual¬ 
ifies for appointment as director or instructor in 
normal schools, district school inspector, direc¬ 
tor of preparatory institutions, middle schools, 
and elementary schools with six or more classes, 

The examination for middle school teachers 


consists of pedagogy and two of the following 
subjects: religion, German, French, English, 
history, geography, mathematics, botany and 
zofilogy, physics and chemistry. A thesis, for 
which eight weeks are allowed, must be pre¬ 
pared by each candidate on a topic from one 
of his two subjects. Further, there is a written 
examination of four hours on tho two subjects. 


The oral examination consists of the presenta¬ 
tion of a lesson, and an examination in pedagogy 
and the two selected subjects. 
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The principal's examination covers only the 
field of education in its broader sense. A topic 
is assigned for a thesis, for which eight weeks are 
allowed, on the theory and method of education 
and school management. The oral examina¬ 
tion covers the whole field of general theory and 
method, special method of the separate sub¬ 
jects, their history, school ordinances and school 
management, school apparatus, and aids for in¬ 
struction, popular and children's literature, etc. 

Continuation Schools {Forlbildunosscfotlcn). 
— These schools do not form a part of the school 
system proper, and differ from that ill organiza¬ 
tion and aims. Tor further treatment boo 
Continuation Schoolsj Evening Schools; 
and especially Industrial Education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, — The school 


year is divided in tho same way ns the elemen¬ 
tary schools* In Bavaria, however, the school 
year runs from the end of September to tho 
beginning of July, School opens, as a rule, at 7 
or 7,30 in summer, at 8 or 8.30 m winter, with 
five or six periods of forty-five to fifty minutes; 
occasionally there are some afternoon periods. 
In the smaller towns there are often four periods 
in the morning and one or two in the afternoon. 
The size of the schools is smaller than in Amer¬ 
ica, the maximum, which is rarely reached, being 
probably 1000 pupils, 400 to 500 being the nor¬ 
mal number, while schools with 150 pupils are 
rarely found. 

The higher education of boys and girls is 
quite distinct, and the two have developed his¬ 
torically along different lines. In a few states 
(Baden, Hesse, WUrttcmberg) the girls arc ad¬ 
mitted to the boys' schools, and the tendency 
to admit girls to boys', schools in small towns, 
where the numbers nro not great enough to call 
for separate schools for girls, is gradually, but 
surely, making itself felt. 

The boys’ high schools arc, as a rule, public, 
there being very few private schools. Tho 
entrance requirements are the successful passing 
of the third or fourth class in the elementary 
school Frequently preparatory schools which 
do this work in three years arc attached to the 
high schools; such schools ( VorscJiulen) in 
which fees are charged arc preferred by the 
wealthier classes. Every high school is divided 
into six or nine classes or school years. In the 
larger institutions each class is duplicated,— 
the autumn class for those pupils who are pro¬ 
moted in October, and the Easter class for those 
who arc promoted at Easter. In Baden pro¬ 
motions lake place only once each year, in July, 
and the classes are then divided into parallel 
sections. Tho following arc the names of the 
classes, their abbreviated form, and the age of 
entrance into each: -— 


Lower 

SVago 


VI 0 

Quinta ViO 
Unrta IV 11 


is 


Upper Singe 


Intermedin to 
Stage 


Untcrtcrdn U III J2 
OberttrtlR O III 13 
, Unionskunda U II 14 


Oijcrsakundn O II 15 

UntQrprlma U I 10 

Oberprima O I 17 

; Abituricuteneiomca 13 


Thus VIO is the Easter group of Sexta; U IM 
the Michaelmas group of (inter prima, Parallel 
classes, as, for instance, VIO and VI 0 2j are 
found only in exceptional cases where tho classes 
are too large. Tho three stages as a rule form 
one institution, although there arc schools con¬ 
sisting of only the lower and middle stages. 
Every class is passed in a year, and it is very 
rarely that a pupil can accomplish the work of 
a class in half a year, nor is this encouraged, 
Thoso who do not reach tho standard of a class, 
that is, are deficient in two major subjects, fail 
of promotion and repeat the work of that class 
for a whole year. Promotions arc by classes 
and never by subjects, and are made on a pupil's 
standing for the whole year and on the opinion 
of tho teacher; examinations for this purpose 
rarely take 4 place. The marking is nt present 
on the following basis; I, very good; 2 , good; 
3, satisfactory; 4, deficient; 5, unsatisfactory, 
In a few states another mark, 3, good as a whole, 
is inserted between 2 and 3, and 0 becomes the 
lowest. Generally a. pupil fails of promotion 
when he is deficient in two major subjects. The 
maximum size of a class is 50 in the lower, 40 
in the intermediate, and 30 in the upper, stage. 
Those numbers arc frequently reached in tho 
lower, rarely in the upper, stage. If more pupils 
enter a class, then a division into two parallel 
classes is made. 

Curriculum. “ 7 There are three typos of higher 
schools with nine-year courses: tho gymna¬ 
sium, the oldest form, with the classical lan¬ 
guages as the distinguishing characteristic; 
tho realgymnasium, with Latin, modern lan¬ 
guages and natural science; tho oberrealschulc, 
without Greek or Latin, but with tho modern 
languages and stronger emphasis on mathe¬ 
matics. German, mathematics, history, and 
religion are common to all. The following time¬ 
tables of the three kinds of schools in Prussia 
show the distribution of the subjects and tho 
number of periods of recitations each week: 


GYMNASIUM 



VI 

V 

IV 

U1II 

OUI 

UII 

on 

ui 

OI 

To¬ 

tal 

Required ; 











Religion, . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ID 

Gormhn, , 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 


3 , 

3 , 

m 

Latin . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

a 

7 

•i 

7 j 

7 

68 

Greek . . 

-► 

-* 

-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

30 

French . , 

__ 

— 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

20 

History . . 

Geography. 

-- 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 l 

3 I 

3 1 

17 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


f 


0 

Arithmetic 











and Math¬ 
ematics 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

'I 1 

l ) 

4 \ 

34 

Natural sci¬ 


1 








ence . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 1 j 

2 J 

18 

Writing, , 

2 

2 





— 


— 

4 

Drawing . 


2 

2 

~SS 

2 

__ 

_ 


.— 

s 

Gymnastics 

~a 

3 

3 

.1 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Singing 1 

2 

2\ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 

IS 

Optional: 
Drawing , 

ao 

30 

34 

30 

35 

35 

35 

35 

3fi 

304 


1 




2 

2 

2 1 

2 


Hebrew . , 







2 

2 

2 


English . . 







2 

2 

2 



i From IV onward only for pupils with vooal ability. 
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The brackets denote the possibility of a tem¬ 
porary alteration of number of periods within 
the same group of subjects. In classes IV and 
TJ III a. special class is arranged for pupils 
whose handwriting is bad. 

The following changes in the curriculum arc 
admissible. In Oil, UI, and 01, English 
may take tho place of French, in which enso 
French may remain an optional subject with 
two hours a week. In U III, 0 III, and 0 II, 
other subjects may be substituted for Greek; 
in which case three hours are given to English, 
and generally in U III and 0 III two hours to 
French, and one hour to arithmetic and mathe¬ 
matics, while in U II one hour is given to French 
and two to mathematics and natural science. 

UEALGYMNAStUM 



VI 

V 

IV 

UIII 

0 III 

uir 

on 

UI 

OI 

To¬ 

tal 

Required i 




2 







Religion , , 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Gorman . . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Latin . . . 

8 

8 

7 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

40 

French. . « 
EtigUah . . 


— 

6 

4 

4 

4 

41 

4 

41 

21 ) 




3 

3 






_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

31 

17 

History . . 

Geography . 
Arithmotio and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

“1 

—. 


11 

Mathematics 
Natural aci- 

4 i 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

42 

onco . , , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

20 

Writing , . 

2 

2 

.—■ 

— 

■—■ 

— 

— 

—. 

--a 

4 

Drawing , . 
Singing 1 . * 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 


30: 

30 

31 

35 

35 

35 

30 

30 

30~ 

307 

Optional r 











Geometrical 











drawing 

j 


__ 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

_ 


i As in tho Gymnasium. 
ODERUEAL8CHULE 



VI 

V 

IV 

UIII 

O i’ll 

UII 

on 

UI 

OI 

To¬ 

tal 

Required; 



2 







10 

Religion , , 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Germnn * . 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

French . , . 

0 

G 

0 

0 

(J 

b 

4 

4 

4 

47 

English . . 

-- 

— 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

25 

History , . 

-— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Qcoetaphy , 
Arithmotio and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

H 

47 

Mat hem at tea ] 
Natural acl- ! 

5 

5 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

30 

enco . , , | 

Writing , . 

2 

2 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

—. 

— 

0 

Freehand 




2 

2 






drawing . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Gymnastics , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Singing ‘ , . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

30 

36 

30 : 

307 

Optional; 











Geometrical 







2 




drawing . 



___ 



2 

2 

2 ; 

. 


1 Aa in Uvc. Gymnasium. 


The extent of the knowledge which is to bo 
transmitted will bo indicated through tho 
scope of tho curriculum of the highest class 
in a few of the chief subjects and through tho 
requirements of tho final examination, (Based 
on Lexis, Vol, II.) 

vol. in — Q 


Greek Subjects in Gitmnaaium. —- Rending: Homer’a /ffruf, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Pinto, selections from Thucydides, nrul 
Demosthenes; other nroso vntimbio for content; appropriate 
bo lectio ns of Greek lyrio poetry. Gramm nr, revision, and 
recapitulations of the wholo subject, na found necessary. 
PtnutAm \u uw&imju Vmtten unnstavfcma Uote nx«l 

into Greek. 

, Latin in the Gymnasium. — Heading, 6 hours: Cicero {c.g. 
in Verrctn IV or V, pro I Lancia, pro Sestio, nil with omisaions, 
pro Aturcna; Rclcctiona from Cicoro’a philosophical and rlio- 
toricnl writings, n)90 from hia Jotlcra; Tacitus' Germania (nt 
leaat till Chnp. 27), also Agricola, or pnrta of tho Dialogue^ educ¬ 
tions from tho Aunafea (especially tho soations referring to 
Germany) and from tho Histories; selections from Horaro; 
memorization. of some of tho Odes, Occasionally, unaeon 
translation. Private rending, esiweinlly also of writers road 
in previous classes, Is to bo encouraged and fostered. but is 
not required ns obligatory. Grammar, 2 hours; revision with 
special attention to the more important nnd difficult syntactical 
rulos; recapitulating explanations of specialty prominent 
etyllstio peculiarities. Translation into Latin, written class 
nud homo cioirdsoa. 

Tito rcqutremonU In Latin in tho real gymnasium aro 
somewhat lower. 


French in the Realgymnosium .—The reading, which, a9 in 
tho gymnasium, occupies a central position, is treated more 
extensively and intensively tlinn in tho latter, so that thopvipila 
may acquire n broader notion of tho apodal ciunlltieB of French 
literature in tho last centuries, as well aa emno knowledge of tho 
national culture and character. Rovision- nnd completion of 
the moro important sections of tho grammar. An outline of 
tho laws of versification. Tho essentials of synonymy, and of 
the laws of style. Extension of tho vocabulary, including also 
technical and BclontUlo terms. Written and oral exercises. 
Exerelso in essay writing, from frequent brief production of 
what has boon rend, up lo a freer treatment of definite concrete 
subjects. Conversational oxereiscs at overy lesson, not merely 
Jn connection with the rending mul incidents of dally hfo, but 
also on tho history, literature, and culture of tho French nation. 

French in the Oberrealxchule. — Tn these schools the teaching 
aims nt imparting a knowledge of tho more Important French 
writings of the last threo centuries, insight into the grammatical 
system of tho langupgo, some knowledge of tho most important 
sections of French literary and social history, and practice in 
speaking and writing. 

The scope in English is similar, although essays are not re¬ 
quired In this language. Tire scope of thoflo subjects ia corre¬ 
spondingly smaller in tho gymnasium. 

Arithmetic in the Itcalgymmisiim and 05rrrrefocW<V~~The¬ 
ory of combinations, and application to tho theory of probability, 
Tho binomial theorem for nny exponents, and tho simplest 
Infinite Reties, Repetition nnd continuation of the nmu- 
motlcal courso (extension of the notion of numbers by alge¬ 
braical operations, from tho positivo Integral to the complex 
number). Cubic equations. Elementary exercises in maxima 
nnd minima. Spherical trigonometry with application to 
mathematical geography and astronomy. 

Geometry, — Elements of descriptive geometry. The most 
important problems in conio sections In elomentery'SynthaliOftl 
treatment. Analytical piano geometry, novision, recapitu¬ 
lation, nnd exercises in nl! branches of tho aubjoct taught In 
previous classes. 


Methods of Teachingf — No account can hero 
be given of the methods of instruction in the 
German schools; an insight into them can 
only be obtained by a visit to the schools and 
by a study of the textbooks. General regu¬ 
lations on method arc found only to a small 
extent; like the choice of textbooks^ the 
method of teaching is left to the individual 
schools. Since school inspection, which might 
servo to secure uniformity, is very slight in 
higher education, tho variety found in teach¬ 
ing is exceedingly great, and a somewhat firmer 
restriction placed on the individual teacher 
would at times not be out of place. A certain 
amount of uniformity is secured within each 
institution through the uso of the same text¬ 
book by different teachers, and in the system 
itself through tho prescription of definite aims 
whose attainment is assured by means of tho 
final examination, at which an inspector is 
frequently present. 
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P r ogy n\uftsnm\s and ixmlprogyiunaaiums, 
which are not very numerous, and the very 
numerous real schools have each the same 
curriculum, differing only in that they lack the 
to cal, QGamw&tts \\\ m 

two, highest classes, Only tho Berlin renl 
schools have a somewhat different curriculum 
for purposes of better articulation with the 
common schools. French is here begun in 
Quarta, and more attention is given in the 
lower stage to arithmetic and mathematics. 

Reform Schools. — From the accompanying 
table it can be seen that the transition from 
the gymnasium to the realgymnasium is quite 
possible in the first three years, but a change 
from the oberrealscluile and the reals elude to 
the gymnasium or realgymnasium or vice versa 
is entirely impossible. Hence parents must 
decide quite early, when their children arc nine 
or ten years of age, on the type of school to 
which they arc to be sent. The feeling that it 
would be. better to postpone a decision which 
is irrevocable has led to the organization of 
the reformgymnasium and realgymnasium. A 
common foundation is laid for the three types 
of high schools, for which purpose the lower 
stage of the real school or obcrrealschulo is 
employed, At the end of three years there is 
a bifurcation; one section begins English and 
continues later with a stronger emphasis on 
natural sciences (realscludo and oberrealscluile), 
the other begins Latin; and after two years is 
again split up, the one division (gymnasium) 
beginning Greek, the other (realgymnasium) 
English. This is the Frankfort system, from 
which that of Altona deviates somewhat. Ac¬ 
cording to this system either separate institu¬ 
tions may bo established for the three types of 
schools, gymnasium, realgymnasium, veafechule, 


or oberrcalschulc, or two or three different 
types may be united into one institution. 
The following is the time-table of an institution 
consisting of a refprmgymnnsiuin and rcnl- 
(the LcihtuU School at Hww, 
where also a special method is employed in 
teaching Greek, the pupils beginning with the 
Homeric dialect and poems in U II, and going 
on to the Attic dialect in 0 II): — 

The following scheme shows a combination 
of tho rcalgymnaaium with the real school 
according to the Altona system: — 


TIME-TABLE Of THE REALGYMNASIUM AND 
REALSCIIULE IN ALTONA 


VI V IV in II 


JlfiAL- iroUNDA- 

ovuNA«tni te. A . ND 


Required: 

Religion ..322 
Gorman . • 5 4 -1 

Latin \ . . — — — 

French ... 0 0 5 

English . . — — 4 

History , — 1 — 2 

Geography .222 
Arithmetic . — — 3 

Mathematics 5 5 3 

Physics . • — ~~ —• 

Chemistry „ — —• 

Nature study 2 2 2 

Writing . . 2 2 — 

Drnwiug . » — 2[ 2 

Gymnastics, 3 3 r 3 

Singing . . 2 _2;_ 


Optional: 

drawing < — — 
Spanish . . — — 


2 22222222 

3 3322 3 333 

-oooooo 

0 5 5 4-13 H 3 3 

5 4 5 3 3 3 3 3 3 

2 22222 3 33 

2 2 12 1 I- 

2 1 1 1- 

4 6 5 -1 -1 5 I fi 5 

— 23—22322 
- 2 - 2 2 2 

11-111~ZZ 
2 222222 2 ! 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 3 al 3 

_3 Cho r a] .Sim ring 
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The aim and, as a rule, the methods of the 
reform schools are the same as in the corre¬ 
sponding schools of the old type. They arc 
thus by no means new schools, but merely 
differ in postponing certain subjects in favor 
of others. Two principles are, however, 
adopted, new to the traditional German schools 
which had and still have a fixed course: these 
are the principles of a common foundation and 
of bifurcation. Two important changes arc 
thereby effected; first the decision on the 
choice of an educational course is postponed 
for several years, and secondly more types of 
courses can bo offered in the same institution 
and under the same direction. These prin¬ 
ciples find even wider application in the reform 
of girls' schools and middle schools. They 
indicate that the German educational system 
is gradually abandoning the principle of a 
Fixed curriculum and is accepting the principle 
of election, — a movement of the highest sig¬ 
nificance. The Frankfort Flan was originated 
by Dr. Reinhardt, now at Berlin. 

The tables in the next column show schemati¬ 
cally the relations between, and the articulation 
of, the three types of higher schools in the old 
and reform system. 

Leaving Kxaminatio n (A bilurienlonprUfung ). 
— The requirements correspond to the pro¬ 
gram of instruction of Prima. Tho written 
examination comprises, for all the schools, a 
German essay and the woj’king of four mathe¬ 
matical questions, each dealing with a different 
branch, further: (a) In the gymnasium: a 
translation from German into Latin, and an¬ 
other from Greek into German, {b) In tho 
realgymnasium: a translation from Latin into 
Gorman; according to the curriculum of each 
separate institution, a French or an English 
exercise, viz., either an essay or a translation 
from German; and a question in physics, 
(c) In the oborrealschulcL a French and an 
English exercise, an essay in one of these two 
languages and a translation from German Into 
the other language, and a question in physics 
or in chemistry. 

The oral examination comprises, for all tho 
schools, Christian religious teaching, history, 
mathematics, and further: (a) in the gym¬ 
nasium: Lathi, Greek, mid according to the 
curriculum of each separate institution, either 
French or English; (b) for the rcalgymnasium: 
Latin, French, and English, and pliysics or 
chemistry; (c) for tho oberrealschule: French 
and English, and physics or chemistry. 

Statistical. — The tables on page 84 will give 
some information on the number of the dif¬ 
ferent schools, the number of teachers, of 
pupils, etc.; material of a more exhaustive and 
detailed character is not available. 

Privileges. — Two kinds of Bcrechligungen , 
or of certificates that entitle the holder to cer¬ 
tain important privileges, can be acquired in 
the higher schools: the certificate of admission 
for the one year volunteer service in the army, 


A. ACCORDING TO THE OLD SYSTEM, THE CRITI¬ 
CAL POINTS BEING AT THE AGES OP 0 AND Uj 
AS A RULE EACH TYPE BEING A SEPARATE 
INSTITUTION 


Upper St a go 
$ years) 
(Privitego of ono 
year volunteer 
ro Hilary sorvlco) 


Middle Stago 
{3 yeara) 


Lower Stago 
(3 years) 


GYAINA- RUAT.OYM' OnEnitKAi/- Acjb at 
eroM nasium bchulu Entjianco 


01 

J. 

oli 


01 

t 

oil 


17 

1C 

15 


01 

Ji 

o'n 

Jil UllSofflncoU'H 
| | begun I 

OUI OUI OIIIBciwicalS 
| [ [ begun 

UIl 


HI Greek u III 
begun 


urn 


IV French 
j begun 


VI Latin 
f begun 


4 


12 


ll 

10 


French 0 
begun 


Preparatory school or <3 yonra) or 

PubUo nlonventUTy Rthool (about 4 yoata) 


B. ACCORDING TO THE REFORM SYSTEM, THE 
CRITICAL POINTS BEING AT THE AGES OP il 
AND 13, TWO OR EVEN THREE TYFES FORMING 
ONE INSTITUTION 


Upper Stngo 
(3 yetirs) 
(Privilege of ono 
year volunteer 
milUftty Btivict) 


Middle Stage 
(2 years) 


Lower Stngo 
(3 years) 


GVMNA- RBAtiOYAT* OdBRUBAL- 

&1UM NAfllUM BCItOLB 

Aqe AT 
Entrance 


01 Or 01 17 

til ill JI 10 

oli on oirr iff 

U ll Greek U l Engliflhjil 14 
| begun j begun 

01 III OUI 13 

UIII Latin U III Eng- 12 

I begun j Hah begun 


Jr 


11 


VI French begun 0 


TUe ago at graduation In both systems is 18 or 10. 


.FLijtf/mpcnscftcm, and the certificate of ma¬ 
turity for higher pf'ofe^sional studies, Heijc- 
priljungszcugnis or Zeugma tfer Jtei/c fur htihere 
Bcrufsstudien, t , 

a. The EinjfiJuflcnsc/icin is obtnmed m the 
schools with a course of six years or classes 
(rcalschulcn, etc.) by the final examination at 
the end of the course, in the schools with ft 
course of nine years (the three preparatory 
years not counted in either case) or classes 
without an examination by the promotion from 
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PRUSSIAN HIGHER SCHOOLS ON PER. 1, 1G0D* 
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Numdeh of T each eh b 

Numubk of Pupils 


fct « 


Its 

.§§ 











Tyfij of School 

1*1 

ISl 

Is? 

|1 

O I 

U I 

on 

UII 

oin 

U III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 



sal 

k h 












Gymnasium , . 

330 

4848 

013 

385 

0008 

7110 

8721 

11,401 

12,480 

13,215 

14.500 

14,020 

14,040 

102,207 

Pfocymnaalum 

35 

1851 

37 

20 




510 

570 

7-10 

828 

838 

005 

4,497 

R onlay mnnsl am . 

138 

1032 

305 

103 

1338 

1830 

2718 

4.300 

0,050 

0.863 

0,417 ; 

6,577 

7,020 

41,203 

R cnlproRy mn aslu m 

45 

105 

60 

10 




310 

507 

730 

010 

1,040 

1,213 

4,878 

OWrroalBchulo, . 

85 

1212 

250 

00 

898 

1270 

2141 

3,501 

4,280 

1.823 

0.0 M 

0,070 

0,214 

34.735 

Renlsehulo , . , 

100 

Oil 

300 

05 




3,504 

4,064 

5,817 

0,127 

0,240 

0,012 

33,350 


1 From Ccntralblalt, etc., Bwiimungshc/i, KUO, p. 60. 

PRUSSIAN HIGH PR SCHOOLS ON FEU. 1, 1008 (A) AND 1000 (I?) 1 



Gymnasium 

Real- 

QYMNAHIUU 

OUElt- 

nUALsciiui.i: 

Pno* 

uymnaheum 

Reat.pho- 

QYMNAftlUM 

Realbchulb 

Total 


A 

2J 

A 

li 

A 

n 


B 

* 

B 

A 

n 

A 

It 

Sohoola (including 
reform schools) J 

332 

330 

124 

138 

75 

85 

■ 

35 

39 

46 

171 

109 

. 781 

80S 

Teachers . . . ! 

Teachers in pre¬ 
paratory schools 

0,202 



2,243 

1.520 


318 

287 

250 

312 

IIEJ 

1,601 

11,926 

12,447 

353 

350 

iso 

100 

137 

186 

3 

1 

20 

35 

138 


837 

872 

Pupils , . . 


mmi' 


41,202 

30,702 

34,735 

Ena 

4407 

4225 

4878 

33,405 


212,116 

wiamm 

Pupils in prepnr- 
fttory schools . 


13,309 


7,424 

4.024 

5,014 

08 

30 

880 

1177 

5.00D 

4,808 

30,831 

32,441 


OTHER STATES 


flnvarlft (1000) , 
WllrUemWg 
(1009) , . . 

Saxony . . . 


40 

4 

9 

32 


61 

141 

U 

5 

10 

5 1 

7 

88* 

120 

10 

12 

2 

" | 

— 

30 



1 Prom Cenlralbtett, OtO., 1009. > Twcnty-ono of these schools have one or two upper clossoa (oborftekunda and untorprlmu). 


untereekundn to obersekunda, which takes place 
after successfully completing the first six 
years or classes of the whole course (of nine 
years). The most important privilege acquired 
by this certificate is the right of serving only 
one year in the army, whereas otherwise every 
German has to serve at least two years. The 
service is voluntary (Einjtihrig Frciwilligcr) in 
So far as the time of service and the regiment 
may, within certain limits, be selected by the 
individual holding the privilege. This is of 
course of economic importance, but besides it 
means a social distinction, especially as the 
officers of the reserve, a much-covetcd dignity, 
arc taken from the KinjtLhrige only. At the 
same time this certificate will show that the 
bearer possesses a certain amount of knowledge 
and intellectual training, and so a publicly and 
officially recognized standard of education is 
established by it which easily can and actually 
does serve as the entrance requirement for 
many official and private careers. So this 
certificate is the indispensable entrance require- 
ment for the intermediate careers (as official 
or clerk) in the post office, telegraph and tele¬ 


phone service, in the service of the judicial, 
the provincial, and the local administration, 
and the state railway service (the higher 
careers being always filled by university- 
trained men, the lower ones with men who 
have had an elementary School training). In 
this respect the Einjtihrigcnsckein takes the 
place of the civil service examination in America. 
Large business houses and especially banks 
generally do not take apprentices who have 
not at least this certificate; sometimes they 
require even more. The natural result is that 
a large number of boys.remain at school only 
for the purpose of getting this certificate and 
leave as soon as they obtain it (see the figures 
under TJ II and O II in table above). 

b. Tlic lieifcprilftmg is tho examination at 
the end of the full course of nine years of tho 
three different types, It gives the right of 
admission to the careers of officer in tho army 
and navy, and above all the right of admission 
to tho universities and technical Ilocfmkulen, 
that is, ultimately to tho state examinations 
at the end of the university or technical course. 
So tho Rcifeprufung is nearly tho only entrance 
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to all higher -walks of life, and certainly to all 
higher positions of honor and t trust in the 
service of the state; and the social recognition 
in which it is held is correspondingly high, 

Tho criticism which is sometimes made by 
foreign observers of the system of privileges 
shows a failure to realize the function and the 
importance of this system. It certainly has 
drawbacks; it is a heavy burden on tho boys 
and on their parents; it keeps many boys in 
school who ought not to he there any longer, 
and is therefore a burden on tho school. But 
infinitely greater are its advantages for tho 
life of tnc nation as well a.s for the work of tho 
school. By this system definite educational 
standards arc secured throughout the nation; 
in a reliable way it provides youn^ men with 
a broad knowledge and thorough intellectual 
training for the higher as well as for the middle 
careers in life; it relieves the higher institu¬ 
tions of tho burden of elementary work and 
lays a good foundation for their own work. 
It puts the examinations where they belong, — 
at the beginning and not at the end of tho 
course; and though it sifts thoroughly, it 
avoids tho tremendous waste of entrance ex¬ 
aminations; it does not place the examinations 
in the hands of persons who have never seen 
the boy, but leaves him to his teachers, who 
have known and worked with him for years; 
and the boy is not judged by the written work 
of a few hours, but by the oral and written 


RESULTS OF THE REIFEPUtlFUNG IN PRUSSIA, 
EASTER, 1007-1008 » 



At tub 
Gymha* 
ajusia 

At tub 
Real- 

QYMNA- 

81UM8 

At tub 
Odbr- 
nUAi.- 

BCJIUI.EN 

Number registered for tho 
domination. 

I <[ 

1007 J0OS 

1120 5133 

a 

a 

"3 

1 I 
1007 1008 

230 1053 

3 

J 

J s 

£ 3 
a w 

1007 1008 

117 746 

Number not admitted or with- 





drawn ........ 


412 

70 

00 

Number examined ..... 

| 6S4 1 | 

1213 

802 

Number passed ...... 

6022 

1183 

770 

Of thoao successful tboro were: 





Protestants ...... 

3397 

071 

048 

Catholics ....... 


1802 | 

131 

07 

Jews ........ 


357 i 

77 

27 

Number under 18 years of ago , 


278 

48 

27 

18 years old. 


1407 

350 

200 

10 years old .. 


1008 

412 

208 

20 years old.. 


1127 

220 

180 

21 years and over . . . . 

Number of successful candidates 


1022 

147 

02 





who went to tho universities 

4012 

032 

353 

To the technical high schools 


487 

204 

101 

Entered military career . , 


340 

68 

22 

Entered higher forestry, cna- 
toms, postal and other 





stnlo service. 

Otbor occupations and unde¬ 


161 

42 

30 





cided . 


603 

247 

204 


i From Centrolblatl, etc., 1008. 


work of a year and by hiB whole personality. 
The system secures the willing, though not 
always the hearty, cottperation of the parents. 
Last, but not least, it exercises an automatic 
pressure on the boy, which causes him to work. 
— a pressure which otherwise the teacher would 
have to exercise by his personal efforts. Thus 
the school system becomes more efficient. It 
would be difficult to devise another system 
which could bring about these same results as 
economically and as thoroughly. Far from 
being the “ banc of German secondary educa¬ 
tion/' tho system of privileges — Einjdhrigen- 
schcin , Heifeprufung , Staalsexamen — is, there¬ 
fore, the most important reason for the effi¬ 
ciency and thoroughness of the German schools, 
more important than even the preparation of 
teachers, which is partly secured only with tho 
hoip of this system. 

The externs, Extraner, those who prepared 
outside of the schools, are not counted in this 
list. In 1907-1908 at the gymnasiums 368 
externs registered, for the examination of whom 
253 were admitted and 150 passed; 88 of them 
wero 21 years of age and over, and 85 entered 
a university. At the realgymnasiums tho 
corresponding figures were, 205, 162, 123, 73, 
61, and at the oberrealschulen, 186, 97, 67, —, 
23. 

Cadet Schools. — These schools are to be 
found in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony. They 
provide for the general training of future offi¬ 
cers iu the army anti are generally boarding 
schools, with the curriculum of tho realgym- 
nnsium combined with military practice. In 
Prussia there arc eight preparatory institutions 
with lower classes (Sexta to Obcrtortia) only, 
and one central institution with the upper 
classes (Untcrsecunda to Obcrprima)j which is 
at Bcrliu-Grossfiehterfeidc. This horizontal di¬ 
vision into lower and upper sections is a special 
feature of the cadet schools, distinguishing them 
from the other higher schools. In 1803 in 
Prussia the number of pupils in the preparatory 
institutions was 2470, in the central institution 
1000. Many officers come also from the regu¬ 
lar higher schools, with or without the Iteife- 
zeugnis , (See Military Education.) 

Higher Education of Girls.--For a long 
time the higher education of girls was not so 
well cared for as that of the boys, and at times 
it was almost neglected. But in recent years 
a strong reform movement has thoroughly re¬ 
organized these schools and placed them on a 
much higher level. Whereas most of them 
wero formerly in private hands and were 
money-making institutions, a rapidly growing 
percentage is now supported by the communi¬ 
ties; the state, at least tho state of Prussia, 
supports only very few (sec p. 74). As to 
promotion, division of school year, etc., see 
the general remarks on the higher schools for 
boys. The classes arc generally named 10th 
class, 9th class, etc., the 1st class being tho 
highest. 
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Organization and Curricula. — Tlioro arc 
separate higher schools for girls in all the 
states of the empire. Their curriculum, with 
the exception of mathematics ami science, is 
not widely different from that of the Ywdschu- 
lcn v and, though frequently one year longer 
(10 years or 7 without the 3 years of the 
preparatory school), it is not quite so broad 
and the teaching not so thorough (partly on 
account of Urn absence of privileges, ])erech- 
ligungen). Those girls who desire to get an 
education equal to that of the bop? or who 
wish to pass the Rcifepril/ung are, in some of 
the smaller German states, either admitted to 
the boys' schools (as in Baden or Saxony), or 
to Mtidchcn-gymnasicn or nal-gymnasien^ which 
arc in no way different from the corresponding 
schools for boys in Baden. In Prussia, accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of LQQ8, the girls tiro not 
admitted to the boys’ schools, and the new 
higher girls* schools are different from the 
boys’ schools. As these regulations of 1008 
will bo the starting point for a new develop¬ 
ment and will bo more or lcs3 adopted by 
other German states, their most important 
features must be given here. 

In Prussia tho higher girls' school proper 
contains a course of 10 years (or 7 without the 
3 years of the preparatory school), which is 
nearly equal to the 9 (or 0 respectively) years 
of tho realschulo. On this course two others 
are built, both comprised under the name of 
Lyceum ; ono of two years, to be known as 
FrauenschulCf a very undefined course; tho 
other, one of four years, called htihcrcs Lehrerin- 
nenseminar (training college for women teachers 
at the higher girls’ schools proper). After tho 
seventh and eighth year of the 
higher girls’ school proper three 
other courses branch off which 
lead to the different kinds of 
Rcifeprilfunq, These courses are 
known as jStudfcnattstaft. The 
provision of adequate facilities 
for preparation, corresponding to 
the education of the gymnasium, 
will lead to the admission of 
women to tho universities as fully 
recognized students, and lias al¬ 
ready led to new regulations, to 
take effect in 1913, of demanding 
university study from teachers in 
the higher girls' schools. (See 
Prettyman, C. W,, Higher Girls’ 

Schools in Prussia. Teachers 
College Rcc, f May, 1911.) The 
influence of the Reform Schools 
and the principles therein ex¬ 
pressed, a common foundation 
and bifurcation, will be easily 
recognized. 

The following tables show the 
system, the articulation of its 
parts, and the different curric¬ 
ula:— 


J.YGROM 


8TUDtEN4NSTAi;r 


a 6 a 6 c 

Ago Frauen- Iiehorca-Lobror- 
aohulo iimonsomhmr 

. Oberreal- Renlgyin- Gym- 

Muutmttii a^r? acKula nasimrv ntwiura 

At final exami¬ 
nation, 2o ye am 

1* Practical Minimum ago at final 


10 

IS 


10 


15 


examination, 10 years 
I 



MWliMo r 
fitflgo 
3 yra. 


10 


8 Prepar¬ 
atory 
school 
7 


English begun 
Minimum ago 
12 years 

Mom; 


- Tho perpendicular 

strokes (J) denote transition 
from one class to another or 
to another department; tho 
horizontal brackets (—«.—) 
in d lea to tho possibility of 
giving instruction in common 
in certain subjects to pupil a 
in diflerout classes, 


I French bog mi. 
Minimum AKO t 

vm 0>w# 


i * 


Khtranco ago, 
*1 years 


Counau of Study of tub litcmen Giuuj' School, Pnopjin 
a. Literary and Sciontiflo Subjects 




Low EH 


Mu>p(.s 


Uptru 


Totai. 



oTAOE 


Staoe 


STAtm 




X 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

Vi 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Vil-I 

1, Religion . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

2. 

Gorman , . 

10 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

4 

t 

4 

4 

32 

3. 

French . . , 


— 

—. 

0 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

4. 

English . . . 

— 

—. 

— 

■—■ 



4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

6. 

History nad Art 











13 


History . . 

— - 

-- 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0. 

7. 

Geography 
Arithmetic and 

— 

— 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

14 


Mathematics 

3 

3 ! 

3 

3 

3 1 

3 

3 ! 

3 1 

3 ! 

3 

21 

3, 

Natural Science 

- 1 - 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

17 


Total , . 

10 

Tc 

10 

22 

”22 

22 

24 

24 

~24" 

24 

102 


b. Technical Subjects 


0. Writing . . 1 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 




-! 

3 

10. Drawing . , 

i 

i 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

0(14) 

11, Need Jo work , 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 i 

2 

t 

i 

i 

t 

12. Singing . . . 

13. Gymnastics . 

3 

\ 

l 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

i 

2 

2 1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

a 

18 

Total , . 

2 

7 

0 

0 

5 ; 

0 

7(0) 

7(0) 

7(0) 

; 7(0) 

55 (03) 


1 Id tho classes X-V1II occasional drawing and clay modeling during tho 
object lessons in Gorman. 

» Needlework is optional in tho upper classes. 

86 
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Counse or Study op tick Lyceum 
A. Frauenxchule 



11 

I 

I. I’crbiRoqy . . 

o 

2 

2. Household Aria 

5 

5 

3. Kindergarten- 


4 

teaching 1 . 

4. Hygiene and 
enro of cliil- 

4 

dron . . . 

4 

4 

6. Civics and eeo- 



nomics . . 

2 

2 

0. Bookkeeping 
(household) 


\ 

1 

7, Needlework , 

8. Religion . . 
0. Gorman . . 

10. French, English, 
Latin, or Ital¬ 
ian . , . 

XX. History, Geog¬ 
raphy, Sci¬ 
ence . . . 

12. History of Art 

13. Gymnastic* . 

14. Drnwinp and 

painting . . 
1C. Muflio . . . 

2 

2 


Total 


10 Including practices in 
cooking and house¬ 
hold management. 

8 Including practice work 
in kindergarten. 


8 Including practical work 
in crfichca, day nura- 
erica, and nursing. 

4 Including visits to phil¬ 
anthropic institutions 
nncl missions. 

2 

4 


Each subject according 
to circumstances and 
needs; two hours 
each par week. 


' Household nr la and kinder gar lep teaching may bo bo ar¬ 
ranged that In the first year only the former, in tho second only 
tho latter, are taken with 0 hours per week. 

11, Training College for Teachers (IJSkerei Lehrerinnenstminar ) 



Academic Continuation 1 




Classes 




Academia Subjects 






PlUCTICAL 


III 

II 

I 

Total 

Year 

■Religion .... 

3 

3 

3 

0 


j i 

German .... 

3 

3 

3 

0 


3 

I'rcnoh .... 

4 

4 

4 

12', 


1* 

English .... 

4 

4 

4 




History .... 

2 

2 

2 

G 


1 » 

Geography , , . 
Mathematics , . ! 

2 

1 

1 

4j 



4 

4 

4 

12 


1 1 

Natural Science . 

2 

3 

3 

8 


1* 

Pedagogy . . . 

Method and Model 

2 

2 

2 

0 


3 

Lessons . . . 



(4)» 



4 

Prnctico Teaching 
Reports and Dis¬ 





4-0 


cussions . , . 






8 


20 

20 1 

20 

78 


20 

(25-27) 

Technical Subjects: 






Drawing. . , , 

2 

2 

1 

5 



Singing .... 
Qymnnstica , , 

1 

1 

1 

3 


— 

3 

3 

1 

0 


3 


1 Method and model lessons In Class I aro included in tho 
porinds given to each subject and aro given jn place of the re¬ 
spective subjects rather than as separate courses. 

» Method and introduction to professional literature, 

» Method and Introduation to experimentation. 

The curriculum of the Sludienanstalten is 
almost the same as those of the corresponding 
boys* schools, but as tho whole course lasts 


thirteen years (instead of twelve ns in the boys* 
schools), the number of recitations per week is 
a little less, Those who have completed the 
course of any of the StudicnamiaUen may enter 
the highest class, practical year, of the Seminar. 

The higher girls’ school proper and the 
Frauenschule have no privileges; the Rcifcprii- 
f ung at the end of the StudicnansiaUen grants 
the same privileges as that of the gymnasium, 
etc. As at present there arc only about 35 
Sludienamtalien in Prussia, and as the girls 
are not admitted to boys* schools, many girls 
who desire a higher education can get it only 
with difficulty, especially in the smaller towns. 
Financial or other statistics in suitable form 
arc not available; as the whole system of girls* 
schools is in a rapid process of reorganization 
and readjustment, it would in any case be 
useless to quote statistics. 

Training of Teachers for the Higher Schools. 
— The teachers in boys* schools are men, most 
of them with university training; in the girls* 
schools there are partly men and partly 
women teachers, most of the women being 
trained in the training colleges mentioned 
above, though an increasing number of women 
arc receiving the same university training as 
the Oberlehrer. Admission to the profession 
of teaching in all the states is dependent on the 
passing of a special examination for teachers in 
higher schools; c.g. in Prussia (Prilfung filr 
dm Lchraml an hoheren Schnlen), held by 
special, examining boards and independent of 
the universities, and also a course of practical 
preparation of from one to two years, A uni¬ 
versity degreo is not a qualification for a teach¬ 
ing appointment, although professors of tho 
universities arc frequently members of tho ex¬ 
amining boards. 

The Examination in Prussia, — To bo ad¬ 
mitted to the examination a candidate must 
hold a certificate of graduation from a German 
higher school and must have studied for at 
least six semesters at a German university. 
As a rule the period of study lasts from four to 
five years or more. The examination consists of 
two parts, general and special, and both are 
written and oral. The subjects of the general 
examination are the same for all candidates 
and include: philosophy (the most important 
facts of its history, the chief principles in logic 
and psychology, the knowledge of an important 
philosophical work); pedagogy (the philosophi¬ 
cal principles underlying the most important 
facts of its history since the sixteenth century); 
German literature (general development from 
the eighteenth century, the knowledge of ft few 
important works); religion (content and co¬ 
herence of the Bible, general outline of the 
history of the Christian church, the principal 
doctrines of the denomination of tho candidate). 
In tho special examination there must.be one 
of the following combinations: Latin and 
Greek; French and English or Latin; history 
and geography; religion and Hebrew, Greek, 
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or German; pure mathematics ami physics; 
chemistry, including mineralogy, and physics, 
or, in place of phvsica, botany and zoology. 
Other possible subjects are applied mathe¬ 
matics, and, occasionally, Danish and Polish. 
In the first throe combinations German may 
take the place of any one subject. The re¬ 
quirements in any of the subjects mentioned, 
except Hebrew, are divided into two stages; 
the second grade covers the lower and middle 
classes including tmtcrsecumla (minorsubjects); 
the other, the first, includes also the upper 
classes (major). A candidate is successful 
when he satisfies in the general examination, 
and passes in at least one major (first grade, 
Lchrbefithigung filr die erslc Slafe) and two 
minor subjects. A large number of subjects 
may, however, bo selected by the candidate, 
as^ for instance, two major and one or two 
minors, Tito examination is conducted as fol¬ 
lows; The candidate must in the written 
examination prepare privately two essays, one 
for the general and the other for the special 
examination. The wishes of the candidates 
arc considered so far as possible. Sixteen 
weeks arc allowed for the preparation of theso 
essays, although an extension of sixteen moro 
weeks may easily be obtained. A doctor’s dis¬ 
sertation or some other printed work may bo 
accepted in place o! one of the two essays, A 
further written test of at most three hours' 
duration may be imposed, and is in any case 
required in modem languages. This ib fol¬ 
lowed by the oral examination which lasts 
about an hour for each major subject and half 
an hour for each minor, although these periods 
arc nowhere prescribed definitely. Reexami¬ 
nation, extension and supplementary examina¬ 
tions arc permitted, but not moro than twico 
for each one of these. 

The following requirements of the Prussian 
Examination Ordinance in a few important 
subjects arc added to indicate tho scope of 
knowledge expected; — 

Aaftoaml Greek.— (<0 Second grade. Aflouiul knowlcdgoof 
Greek and Latin grammar; abilityjn tho written uae of both 
languages so far ns to translate suitablo possum with gram¬ 
matical correctness and, in Latin at flny rate, without any strik¬ 
ing defects of fltylo; ability, on the basis of systematic and 
thorough reading of tho classics, to understand, and, omitting 
passages of apecial difficulty, to tmnslnto readily, selections 
from works suitable for Sekimdft in tho gymnasium. Candi¬ 
da to9 must possess such n knowledge of Greek and Iloman 
history, including tho history of fitemturo and antiquities, 
mythology and prosody, iih to give the necessary explanation on 
those points of authors to be read In the middle atngc, nnd to bo 
Milo to employ intettigenUy good rdcrcneoworks in the prepa¬ 
ration of lessons. 

For tho first grade tho additional requirements oro n thorough 
floionliflo knowledge of grammar; readiness in tho written use of 
Latin, grammatical correctness in the written u»o of Greek, and 
ability to speok Latin; wide rending knowledge of the Greek 
and llomnn classics, especially such aa nerve to enrich tho les¬ 
sens In tho gymnasium, and scientific training in tho method of 
explanations: acquaintance with prosody, so far as it bears on 
tho poets to bo road in tho gymnasium, and practice in appro¬ 
priate rendering of verso; n knowledge of the general literary 
development, particularly tho best periods; sufficient acquaint¬ 
ance to guarantee further systematic study of tho principal 
periods in Greek and Roman history, political inatimtionB, pri¬ 
vate life, religion and mythology, and philosophy oi the Greeks 
and Romans: a knowledge of aTchteology so far as necessary 
for effective illustration of lessons by intelligent employment of 
«h appropriate selection of objects. Tho candidates must also 


give evidence of a knowledge in outline of tho development of 
philology. 

Enjliih. —After giving evidence of a knowledge of elemen¬ 
tary Latin grammar and ability to understand nml to tronslnto 
at leant easy passages in the school author*, alien as Ctesnr, (ho 
requjromcnt3 in tins subject aro (o) for the second grade: A 
knowledge of tho elements of phonetics; correctness and 
thorough familiarity in pronunciation; n knowledge of nrd- 
detum ami ayntnx, and elementaty synonymlk; the po&w.Miun 
of n broad vocabulary and knowledge of Idiom, nnd some abil¬ 
ity in ora! use of the language: n knowledge in outline of (ho 
development from tho time of Hlinkespcarn of English literature, 
jn which the works of tho moat important writers in prose and 
verso must be road ; readiness in correct translation of tho usual 
authors into German and in free, written composition in tins 
foreign language without serious errors of expression nnd stylo. 
(The requirements in French are very similar.) 

(b> Vot the first grade; In the written ami oral nan fti tho 
language there is expected not only complete grammatical 
correctness based on a scientific study of grammar, but a thor¬ 
ough acquaintance with the vocabulary ami tho peculiar it jes 
of hilom, toentharwith a satisfactory ability to employ them for 
purpose* of Instruction; n knowledge in outline of the develop¬ 
ment of tho language from tho Old English period, and the 
general development of literature together with a detailed study 
of tho more important works In the past and present; familiar¬ 
ity with the rules ol English prosody In the early and modern 
periods; acqunlntonce with the history of England so far as 
necessary for tho material explanation of the common school 
authors. Where the knowledge of the historifftl development 
of the language is not so detailed n very able ami thorough 
knowledge of modern literature and no excellent-command of tho 
modern language may be accepted ft* ftn equivalent. 

Pure ,1/rrfAema/icff.— (n) For tho second grader A sound 
knowledge of elementary mathematics and acquninianro with 
analytical plane geometry, especially with the chief qualities 
of conic sections and the principles of differential and integral 
calculus. (&) For the first grade; Such a familiarity with tho 
principles of higher geometry, arithmetic, algebra, higher analy¬ 
sis* and analytical mechanics, that (ho candidate can salvo a 
not too difficult problem out or this field. 

Phytita. — (a) For tho second grade: A knowledge of tho 
moro important principles and laws nut of tho whole field of this 
science, and ability to (novo theso laws mathematically, bo far 
as possible without the application of higher mathematics: an 
acquaintance with the instruments necessary for school instruc¬ 
tion and practice in using them. (6) For the first grade: A 
more* detailed knowledge of experimental physics, nnd it« nppll- 
cations: acquaintance with the fundamental IuVeal 1 gallons in 
one of the moro Important branches of theoretical phyeica, and a 
general view of the whole field. 

The requirements described are those of 
Prussia, and they are similar in other states 
with noteworthy differences in Bavaria and 
W11 t Item berg. In both these countries every 
candidate has to pass two examinations at an 
interval of two or more years, and the prepara¬ 
tory work to be done at tire university is more 
strictly proscribed, while tho oral and written 
examinations arc conducted differently (sec 
Morsch). Only the following states have 
agreed to mutually recognize their respective 
examination certificates; Prussia, Saxony, and 
the smaller Saxon states, Mocldenburg- 
Schwcrin, Brunswick, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
some of the smallest states which have no 
examining boards of their own. 

Practical Preparation . — The certificate of 
success in the written examination does not 
qualify for the appointment of teacher. Such 
qualification is obtained only by practical^train¬ 
ing of one, hut generally two ycara. This con¬ 
sists, according to the Prussian regulations, of 
a Seminar year and a probationary year. 

A, The Seminarjahr. — During this year 
candidates must become acquainted with the 
theory and principles of education in their 
application to the higher schools and with the 
method of individual subjects of t instruction, 
and must be introduced to practical work as 
teacher and educator. For this purpose they 
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Saxe-Altenburg . 206,SOS Department For ccclesi- Local pastor in country ; 6-14 j Not compulsory. 3 years normal school. 1150-2250 M. Non-contributory: 

astical affairs in the church superintendent Maiimum after 40 years' 

state Ministry. in towns. service. 
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arc assigned in groups of eight or toil to a school, 
where at least two hours of discussion take 
place each week chiefly on the following sub¬ 
jects: principles of education and instruction 
and method, especially of the subjects of the 
candidates; historical survey and discussion 
of contemporary questions, the character, 
organization, and curriculum of the higher 
schools; the school ordinance; principles of 
school discipline, hygiene, etc.; administrative 
authorities and their organization: service regu¬ 
lations of teachers; and, finally, directions 
for observation of lessons, The candidates 
must bring short reports or deliver oral lectures 
on all these subjects. In their particular work, 
they must acquire by class-room visitation a sur¬ 
vey of the tasks of the whole school. The trial 
lessons of the candidates begin as soon as pos- 
Biblej and the problems, which at first arc kept 
within narrow limits, are generally made 
broader and more extensive. Each candidate 
must give a trial lesson about once in four weeks, 
at which all the candidates, the director, and 
the subject teacher must be present. This is 
followed by a general discussion and criticism. 
About two months before the close of the year 
every candidate must hand in a somewhat 
larger dissertation which demands theoretical 
considerations and practical applications and 
should bo based on the candidate’s own ex¬ 
perience and observation. 

B. The Probationary Year (Probejahr)* — 
This period serves mainly to afford the candi¬ 
dates practice in the application of the educa¬ 
tional knowledge and ability acquired in the 
seminar-year, and is usually spent in another 
institution. Tho candidates are intrusted with 
larger, moro continuous problems for eight or 
ten hours a week, always under the more or less 
strict super vision of the director and those teach¬ 
ers in whoso classes tho candidates are teaching. 
As evidoncc of the amount of pedagogical in¬ 
sight attained tho candidates must hand in a 
report of their own work ns teachers. It is only 
then that the certificate qualifying for ap¬ 
pointment in a higher school can be granted, 
and with it ends the training of the young 
teacher. 

Reform in the Higher Schools.— Only tho 
most important of tho reform movements and 
ideas can be mentioned here without any 
further discussion. The following are move¬ 
ments which have been realized here and there 
without any general acceptance as yet: the 
introduction of boarding schools; tho admis¬ 
sion of girls to boys' higher schools: the in¬ 
troduction of biology, philosophy, and civics; 
closer attention to the modern scientific theology 
in religious instructions; and, above all, greater 
freedom and consideration of the interests of 
the pupils in the upper stage. Possibly thcro 
should also be added hero the frequent demand 
for moro professorships of education. The 
following opinions, which have remained noth¬ 
ing more and of winch one or the other may be 


realized in the future, may be referred to: 
lessening of the home work and the number of 
subjects in the curriculum; establishment of 
vocational classes; special promotion of pupils 
of more than average ability: separation of the 
upper stage and the establishment of an inter¬ 
mediate institution between the school mid the 
university, somewhat like the American college; 
and a number of other radical ideas which can¬ 
not bo mentioned here. It is a pretty generally 
accepted opinion that the German higher school 
system, ns at present organized, cannot last any 
length of time; but how it h to be reformed 
is a problem. But those concerned in it arc 
convinced that reform will not be brought about 
by a revolution, but by gradual, even slow, but 
unceasing development. P, Z. 

UNIVERSITIES. — Historical. ~ (I) Al¬ 
though the German universities arc con¬ 
siderably younger than the famous Slwlia 
generalia of Italy, Prance, England, and Spain, 
Germany from the beginning played an im¬ 
portant part in medieval culture. At Bologna 
and Paris German students and teachers made 
very creditable contribution to the universities, 
and in Germany itself schools of tho orders liko 
tho Dominicans and Franciscans at Cologne, 
where men liko Albcrtus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus taught, were close 
rivals of tho foreign universities, But the uni¬ 
versities proper only sprang up in Germany 
in tho middle or, if the whole of present Ger¬ 
many is considered, towards tho end of the 
century. 

In order of time two groups may be dis¬ 
tinguished: (1) 1349-1415. Prague 1349, 
Vienna 1305, Heidelberg 1385, Cologne 1388, 
Erfurt 1302, Leipzig 1409, Rostock 1419. 
By the establishment of a aludium generate 
at these places tho educational organization 
of Southern and Western Europo was trans¬ 
planted into German territory. (2) 1456- 
1500. Greifswalcl 1456, Freiburg 1457, Basle 
1459, Ingolstadt 1472, Trier 1473, Mainz 1477, 
Tubingen 1504, Wittenberg 1504, Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder 1500 (gun). The establishment 
of these institutions was a natural consequence 
of the new intellectual movement of- the time, 
the Renaissance, but a greater cause was the 
concentration of political power in tho hands 
of territorial princes. To strengthen their 
influence these rulers confined the clerical and 
intellectual life within their own borders and 
found need for their own territorial university. 
All these universities, including the older, 
did not originate independently as did Paris 
out of the association of famous teachers and 
their students, but definite political aims con¬ 
tributed to tho rise of each. Hence the life 
of the students was not regulated by a demo¬ 
cratic constitution similar to that at Bologna, 
but the statutes were imposed from above, 
generally modeled on those which had in tho 
meantime been developed in Paris, However 
much the secular power may have done for the 
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establishment, granting of privileges and or¬ 
ganization of a university, in its whole work 
and character it was regarded entirely ns an 
ecclesiastical and clerical institution. Not only 
did the faculties receive the right to teach 
and grant academic honors through the papal 
bull, but in its general attitude and sympathy 
the university belonged to the clerical estate. 
The success and influence of these numerous 
universities on the culture of Germany, in 
spite of the ridicule of the humanists and the 
charges of the Reformers were both very great. 
Neither movement would have been possible 
without the preparatory work of scholasticism 
fostered by the universities. According to 
Eulenbcrg's investigations about the year 1500 
there were from three to four thousand natives 
and some two thousand foreign students in Ger¬ 
many. How great must even then have been 
the number in the German population of uni¬ 
versity-trained men! 

(II) At the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury scholasticism was driven out in Germany 
as elsewhere by the humanistic movement. 
But just as the triumph of humanism seemed 
about to be completed, a new and stronger 
movement, the Reformation, began and de¬ 
stroyed almost entirely the hopes of victory. 
Since all intellectual activity had until then 
been clerical, the general attack on cleri¬ 
calism was bound to lead to a vast upheaval 
of the whole educational system. But the 
confusion was soon overcome, for in the first 
place the German Reformers required for tho 
success of their work a far better educated 
cfergy than the ofd church; to be able to preach 
the 14 pure word of God,” the pastor must have 
studied. Secondly, the secular powers also 
needed a thoroughly well-trained legnl pro¬ 
fession for the new duties which were thrust 
on them by the increase of territorial rights, 
confiscation of church property, and the accept¬ 
ance of Roman law. Under pressure of those 
needs the crisis was overcome and the univer¬ 
sities iu Germany became territorial institu¬ 
tions for the purpose of meeting the demand 
for theologians and lawyers. The deeper the 
cleavage between tho Catholic and Evangeli¬ 
cal (including Lutheran and Reformed) churches 
became, the more rigorously was the territorial 
principle applied to the universities. New 
universities were added in great numbers; 
Protestant wore Marburg (1527), Konigsberg 
(15*1*1), Jena (1558), and Helmsteclt (1570); 
Catholic included the two Jesuit universities 
of Difliiigen (1549) and WUrzburg (1582) {qq.v). 
The older universities were also reorganized 
to meet the new requirements. The smaller 
principalities and free towns added to their 
gymnasiums a course of academic lectures, 
for such an " academic gymnasium " enabled 
the poorer states to train up theologians and 
jurists above suspicion from among their own 
sons. While in the medieval period the ma¬ 
jority of the students had been content with 


a training in the fourth and lowest faculty, 
arts, they now sought a professional training 
in law and theology, with the result that the 
numbers in these superior faculties increased, 
Medicine and science still remained almost 
insignificant. Instruction in all the faculties 
had taken over from humanism the watch- 
word 14 Back to the sources/' a worship above 
all of the three sacred tongues, and for daily 
use a number of new textbooks, but in practice 
there continued, even in Protestant Germany 
the characteristic forms of scholastic method 
throughout the whole of this period, Tho 
intellectual standard of the universities rose 
somewhat during this period as compared with 
the earlier, but hardly at the same rate as the 
general intellectual progress. The epoch-mak¬ 
ing science of the day, the mathematical, was 
excluded from the universities, and tho con¬ 
tributions of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, were made out¬ 
side of these institutions. Exhausted as they 
were by the devastation of the Thirty Years' 
War (1618-1048), the universities were not 
in a position to continue their progress. 

(Ill) Research in modern science, which 
in France, England, and Italy wan promoted 
by academies or societies, in Germany gradually 
began to center round the universities. Leib¬ 
nitz, it is true, had already in 1700 called into 
existence at the Royal Court in Berlin an acad¬ 
emy modeled on the Acnddmio dos Sciences 
in Paris, and the Royal Society in London, 
followed in 1757 by the establishment of the 
Gcsdlsofiaft der Wissensclmftcn at Gottingen 
in the Kingdom of Hanover. But the intel¬ 
lectual modernization of culture in Germany 
did not proceed from tho associations of in¬ 
vestigators, but from tho professorial chairs. 
Hence the academics in Germany arc up to the 
present but of secondary importance and consist 
of associations of university professors meeting 
for definite and specialized research. 

The new era was opened by the establish¬ 
ment of the Prussian University of Ilallc in 
1004 as a conscious protest against the tradi¬ 
tional studies. The modern movement was 
there inaugurated by three professors: (1) The 
pietist, August Hermann Froncko who 

broke through the prevailing theological ortho¬ 
doxy; (2) the leader in the enlightenment, 
Christian Thomnsius (<?.y.), who swept out 
of existence the prevailing formalistic preju¬ 
dices and superstitions in political and ecclesi¬ 
astical law; (3) the rationalist, Christian Wolff, 
who tore down the scholastic barriers between 
philosophy, mathematics, and natural science. 
The modern principle of academic freedom 
now* begins Us triumphant course. Instruction 
is now marked by the lecture method with 
which is introduced tho use of the vernacular. 
While French culture above all bad exercised 
a profound influence on Prussia, the University 
of Gottingen, founded in 1737, was influenced 
by the connection between the kingdom of 
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Ilanovor and England. Gottingen took Halle 
as a model, aud in addition to jurisprudence 
promoted the study of the natural sciences and 
introduced the modern study of the classics; 
not the mere imitation of ancient models in 
poetry and eloquence, but a complete entering 
into the spirit of classical antiquity from the 
literary, historical, and (esthetic standpoints. 
Halle and Gottingen were followed in 17*13 
by the foundation of Erlangen. At the cud 
of the eighteenth century the new ideas lmd 
become > firmly established in the German 
universities. 

(IV) At the time that Napoleon reorganized 
the French universities on the principle of tho 
strictest possible control of academic learning 
and teaching (1808), Prussia, conquered and 
deprived of all power, established the University 
of Berlin (1810) on the widely different basis 
of the greatest academic freedom. Intellectual 
power was to replace what Prussia had lost 
materially, and the training in pure idealism 
was to be left entirely to the influence of truth 
and freedom. While the universities had 
hitherto been conducted like schools, with the 
professors as masters and tho students as ap¬ 
prentices, the University of Berlin was to bo 
a.free intellectual working community with the 
professors as masters aud the students as their 
assistants, both occupied in common with the 
solution of the same tasks. This principle 
soon found its way into all German universities 
and laid the foundations on which was built 
up Germany's unique position in international 
culture. Soon after Berlin, Breslau (1811), 
Bonn (1818), and Munich (1820) were founded. 
A umber of the older and smaller universities 
had disappeared in the Napoleonic period, No 
now foundations ivero made in tho nineteenth 
century in spite of the great increase in popu¬ 
lation. It is only within recent years that it 
has been proposed to add to the existing num¬ 
ber of universities. In 1902 Minister was 
transformed from an Academy for Catholic 
Theologians into a university. Recently it 
has been agitated to establish universities on 
a basis of voluntary endowments and munici¬ 
pal grants, and in 1914 such an institution will 
be opened at Frankfort-a.-M. while an¬ 

other is proposed in Hamburg. Hitherto it 
has been unnecessary to increase the number 
of universities, since in their inherent organiza¬ 
tion tiie existing institutions have been much 
extended and have become specialized. The 
two great tendencies of the nineteenth century, 
the great specialization in the intellectual work 
especially and the remarkable development of 
natural science, led to a demand not only 
for a great increase of instructors and a narrow 
specialization of studies, but also for a develop¬ 
ment and a constant increase of all the numer¬ 
ous intellectual institutions connected with a 
university, Since the chief aim of university 
instruction is to make men of the students, not 
only imbued with the spirit of their subject, 


but ready to carry it forward step by step, the 
German university requires in the fjrst place 
learned seminars and scientific laboratories. 
In the philosophic-historical subjects, in theol¬ 
ogy, jurisprudence, philology, etc., the seminars, 
in which the master and his assistants investi¬ 
gate tho problems in their field, necessarily re¬ 
quired in the course of the nineteenth century 
more complete equipment, while in medicine 
and the natural sciences more suitable and 
more specialized clinics, laboratories, and ex¬ 
perimental institutes had constantly to be pro¬ 
vided. Since the expenditure on the institutes 
is much greater in the larger than the smaller 
universities, a certain amount of inequality 
arose among them, only compensated for by 
the fact that the student is enabled to bo more 
directly and personally associated with his 
director in the smaller than in the larger in¬ 
stitutes. As far as tho quality of professors 
is concerned there is no distinction at the dif¬ 
ferent universities. It may be that a few 
places have one or two men- of repute or oven 
geniuses among their professors, but Germany 
is thus distinguished from other countries by 
tho fact that in essence all the universities are 
alike, and the same may be studied in Freiburg 
pr in Konigsbcrg as in Berlin. 

Present Position. — Relation to the State . — 
Universities may be established only by the 
state or with the approval of the state. All 
the existing universities arc state institutions, 
and as such juristic persons in public law. 
Their rights, however, as a result of the federal 
character of the German Empire vary some¬ 
what. As a rule they arc not based on legis¬ 
lation but on special privileges, statutes, and 
ministerial decrees. The income of tho uni¬ 
versities is very slight, and only a few have 
sufficient interest-bearing property to be able 
to cover an appreciable portion of their main¬ 
tenance at their own expense. Generally they 
are maintained by the state. The state uni¬ 
versity budget must, like the state budget, 
generally receive the approval of the regular 
representative bodies, and at the discussions 
tho public can, through its representatives, 
make its wishes with reference to the univer¬ 
sities felt. The states do not allow any one 
to hold an appointment in the church, in the 
judiciary or higher administrative service, 
and permit no one to practice law or medicine 
who has not studied in a German university 
and then passed tho prescribed state examina¬ 
tions. These state privileges are more im¬ 
portant for the universities at present than the 
right to grunt academic degrees. The au¬ 
thority in Prussia to which the universities are 
subjected is the Ministry of Public Worship 
and Education, which appoints a representative, 
Curator, or Chancellor for each university, with 
charge of the external affairs. 

The internal administration is in the hands 
of the universities themselves through the 
Rector and Senate. The Senate consists either 
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Dibtrwutjon OF Expenditures in PkhcbwtaqR of mu 
total, IN Prussian Univeiuhtii:#. {Prema. SlotisUk, Vol. 
223, p. 7,) 



1808 

1877- 

1887- 

1800- 

1005- 

1008- 


I87rt 

I 1888 

1807 

10O0 

1U00 

Cost of admin¬ 
istration . . 

6.07 

37.0 

3.40 

4.40 

4.11 

3.01 

Salary of pro¬ 
fessors, etc. . 

■16.05 

41.01 

30.00 

30,40 

27.03 

27.85 

Institutes, 







collections, 
etc. . * *. 
Iloalcia, main* 

37.07 

' 47.18 

47.18 

61.00 

55.46 

50.04 

tenmice,: 
grants, etc. . 
Cost of build¬ 

3.70 

2.30 

1.00 

1.07 

1.30 

1.10 

ing rates 




3.73 

4.17 

4.20 

taxes * . . 
Covering of de¬ 
er eases in 

receipts un¬ 

3.10 

2.46 

3.01 







foreseen and 
surplus ex¬ 
penditure . . 
Rent indemni¬ 

4.42 

3.03 

2.71 

2.5-1 

2.27 

2.27 




ties for in¬ 
structor a . . 


0.02 

6.38 

6.12 

4.77 

4.52 


of several full professors (ordcnllichc Projet *- 
soren) or generally of annually changing com¬ 
mittees of the same body. The Rector or, 
in some states where the hereditary ruler holds 
this position, the Prorector is elected annually 
from the ranks of the full professors, and his 
election must receive the approval of the state. 
He presides over the senate, Tim professors 
are civil servants with certain privileges. Full 
professors are appointed bjr the state or the 
ruling prince on the responsibility of the Min¬ 
istry, when as a rule the suggestions of the 
Faculty or the university arc respected. The 
state atso appoints associate professors (aus- 
scrordcntHchc Pro/cssorcn) and confers the pro¬ 
fessorial] title. Again the universities are rep¬ 
resented in the legislature of the state by each 
sending ono professor ex officio to tho Diet 
(upper House) of their respective state. 

Relation to Ike Church . — This in Germany 
is in some ways simpler, in some more compli¬ 
cated, than elsewhere. It is simpler in that 
both university and church are under the same 
authority, both being state institutions. Othor 
denominations than the evangelical or Roman 
Catholic are of little significance, since their 
membership is too small, llut It is this very 
close connection between Church and State that 
leads to great complication. The Catholic 
Church is opposed to the fundamental principle 
of tho Gorman universities, absolute academic 
freedom, while a strong section in the evangeli¬ 
cal church is at any rate not friendly to it. 
This in view of the strength of tho Catholic 
party in politics leads to parliamentary con¬ 
flicts on the question of intellectual prescription 
and on the so-called destructive activity of tho 
“ atheistic ” professors, So far as individual 
theological faculties arc ooncemed, the op¬ 
ponents of academic freedom in the evangelical 
church seek the cooperation of the local synods 
in filling theological chairs. Hitherto the state 


authorities Imvo opposed these tendencies, 
Yet in practice some concession was made to 
them in filling chairs not in accordance with 
the qualifications of candidates and the sug¬ 
gestions of the university, hut on the basis 
of distributive justice (jnslUta distributiva) 
between the right and left wings of the clerical 
political parties, with the result that science 
invariably suffered. In the Catholic theo¬ 
logical faculties tho present modernist move¬ 
ment has caused the state authorities con¬ 
siderable difficulties; what, for instance, should 
be the attitude of the state when a professor 
of theology, appointed bv the stale with a 
guarantee of academic freedom, refuses to 
accept the prescription of his church in his 
teaching? or again, when a university receives 
into its midst professors who have taken this 
oath and thus have abjured their freedom? 
A solution of this situation has not yet been dis¬ 
covered. The following Prussian universities 
have evangelical theological faculties: Berlin, 
Bonn, Breslau, Grcifswald, Halle, Kdnigs- 
berg (all for the old Prussian state church), 
Gottingen (for the state church in the Prussian 
province of Hanover), Marburg (for the state 
church in the province of Hessc-Nassail), and 
Kiel (for the state church in the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein), Besides there arc evan¬ 
gelical thcologieol faculties at Erlangen 
(Bavaria), Leipzig (Saxony), Tubingen (WUrt- 
tembergb IleUtelbcrg (Baden), Giessen (Hesse), 
Rostock (Mecklenburg), Jena (Thuringian 
States), Slrnssburg (Alsace-Lorraine). Cath¬ 
olic theological faculties exist in Prussia at 
Bonn, Breslau, and MU ns ter; in Bavaria at 
Munich and W Uni burg; in WOrttemberg at 
Tubingen; in Baden at Freiburg; in Alsace- 
Lorraine at Strassburg. These university 
faculties!, however, do not suffice for tho demand 
for the Catholic clergy in Germany, and there 
arc in addition six state Lyceums (five in Bava¬ 
ria and one in Prussia) in which the professors 
avo appointed by the state, one 03pieopa\ 
Lyceum in Bavaria, and seven episcopal theo¬ 
logical Institutions (six in Prussia and one in 
Lorraine) in which the professors arc ap¬ 
pointed by tho bishops. Athough several 
universities retain their denominational title 
from their origin, c.g. the Evangelical Univer¬ 
sity of Halle, they are in fact wholly unde¬ 
nominational. Jews are admitted to the leach¬ 
ing bodies everywhere in a percentage far nbovo 
their number in tho population. However, 
tho complaints of the Jews that they arc over¬ 
looked for promotions are nob raro and fre¬ 
quently not without reason. 

Organization. — The universities are still 
organised according to tradition into four 
faculties. No university has less than four 
faculties, only the recently founded University 
of Milnatcr is still without a medical faculty. 
In single instances only is there a faculty of 
political science a3 distinct from that of law, 
and a mathematical-natural-scienco as distinct 
90 
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from the philosophical. U\ a broader sense the 
faculties include the whole corpus academician, 
the teaching body as well as the students. 
In the narrower sense the faculty consists only 
of a section of the teaching body, the full pro¬ 
fessors in the respective faculty. These elect 
annually from their midst ft derm as director 
of their business. They tire responsible for 
the regular conduct of instruction in their field, 
suggest names to the Minister in filling vacant 
chairs, for the distribution of definite courses 
to other instructors* for the promotion of pri¬ 
vate docents (q.v.) and associate professors, 
etc. They further arrange the schedule of 
lectures and arrange the hours among them¬ 
selves, determine on the ml mission of private 
docents, ami arc the authority responsible for 
the conferment of academic degrees. 

The fulX professors (ordentitchft Professorcn, 
ordinarii) are almost the sole and exclusive 
bearers of all the rights of the academic teach¬ 
ing bodies. Each of them has a teaching com¬ 
mission for a definite subject and is as a rule 
bound to conduct a more comprehensive private 
course in his field and one free public lecture 
of one or two hours. He receives, first, ft defi¬ 
nite salary, as a rule 4000-0000 M. (SS00- 
1200) a year, and a slight indemnity for rent; 
secondly, the fees paid by the students for the 
private courses, usually fi M. an hour each 
semester (although in Prussia when, fees exceed 
3000 M., half of the excess must be paid into 
the treasury); thirdly, increments granted at 
the discretion of the Minister who wields a 
paws* 1 , fuwvtidy t C^> fov gmlwvtiuw wad 
examinations. Professors of medicine conduct 
to some extent their private practice, and as 
compared with the ^rcat income from this 
source their salary is insignificant. Similarly, 
professors in other applied sciences frequently 
have considerable additions to their salaries. 

In addition to the full professors there are 
a number of others: (1) Honorary full pro¬ 
fessors who lmvc the rank of full professors 
but nothing more; (2) titular professors or 
private docents who have only the title of pro¬ 
fessor but nothing more. (3) Associate pro¬ 
fessors (axmermkntlichc Pro/cssorcn, exlraor- 


dinarii) are divided into two classes according 
as their salaries are or are not permanently 
included in the university budget. The latter 
receive no salary, though they often receive a 
remuneration, as when they arc assigned to 
give a definite course. Such assignments arc 
also made occasionally to private docents. 
The deciding question in this confusion of 
titles ami positions is whether nn instructor is 
provided for in the budget, for although he docs 
not as a consequence receive a scat or a voice 
in the faculty, yet lua teaching is recognized 
as within the university. Of greater impor¬ 
tance. however, in the applied sciences is it 
that lie conduct his own institute, and is thus 
independent of other professors. In the case 
of private docents it is to some extent a limita¬ 
tion of this academic freedom that they are 
dependent on the good will of full professors 
for the use of equipment in the applied sciences. 
The number of associate or extraordinary pro¬ 
fessors is vevy large, since, with the constant 
specialization in all sciences and the com¬ 
paratively slow increase of full professorships 
the work of the university could certainly not 
bo carried on. The salary of an associate pro¬ 
fessor who is paid by the state rises in Prussia 
from 2000 M. to 4000 M. in twenty years. 
Many professors never rise above the grade 
of associate professor because there is no full 
professorship at all in their subject. 

The ranks of the professors arc ns a rule 
filled from among the private docents. (Sec 
Docent for method of appointment, etc.) It 
is. tivi oxgaptioA fo? n mn ta be c&ltaL Crow, 
practical work as pastor, judge, doctor to fill 
a chair, but in some faculties is not quite so rare 
an occurrence. 

A number of young scientists are also em¬ 
ployed to assist the professors. Frequently 
in the applied sciences a private docent is also 
appointee! as assistant; m such eases his de¬ 
pendence on the full professor is thus corre¬ 
spondingly greater. 

iStudent Body .—The requirement for ma¬ 
triculation as student in a German university 
is the possession of the maturity certificate 
(ftci/czcuguis) of a secondary school ( Gym ■ 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
(Pr<r«M. Staiijh'fci VoL 223, p. 20) 

a. Full Professor*. b. Associate Professors. c. Private Docents, 
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rmrium, Rcalgyninasium , ot Obcrrealsckulc). The 
certificate of certain professional schools is 
also accepted m some univcvaitics for further 
study in the special subjects] thus, the gradu¬ 
ates of industrial schools are under certain cir¬ 
cumstances permitted to take up the study of 
mathematics and natural science, or graduates 
ot normal schools tor elementary teachers may 
be admitted for the study of pedagogy, c,g. at 
Leipzig, Jena, Giessen, and Tubingen, Women 
who have fulfilled the same requirements as 
men arc also matriculated, although there 
are individual professors who do not admit 
women to their classes. Foreigners are ad¬ 
mitted every whore, if they can show satis¬ 
factory preparation. Besides the students 
there are further registered auditors ( Horer). 
At Giessen permission to visit is granted by 
the Curator for four semesters, which may lie 
extended to six. Such registration is only 
allowed in the faculty of philosophy. Almost 
universally tho students enjoy complete free¬ 
dom of study [Lcnifreihcit), but sinco the reg¬ 
ulations for the professional examinations, 
which are taken at tho dose of the academic 
career, prescribe a definite course, the students 
in most subjects, and especially law, are confined 
to a more or less regulated curriculum. 

The enrollment in the summer semester of 
19U was 57,330 distributed as follows; Evan¬ 
gelical theology, L&34* Catholic theology, 2825; 
law, 11,023; medicine, 11,927; philosophy, 
29,721. These figures include 2522 women, I n 
addition there were 4000 auditors. The stu¬ 
dents were distributed as follows in the indi¬ 
vidual universities; Berlin, 0039; Munich, 
0942; Leipzig, 488S; Bonn, 4174; Freiburg, 
3080; llalle, 2081; Breslau, 2586; Gottingen, 
2492; Heidelberg, 2452; Marburg, 2302; Tub¬ 
ingen, 2118; Stmssburg, 2071; MUnster, 2009; 
Kiel, 2001; Jena, 1902; Konigsberg, 1517; 
Wtirzburg, 1449; Giessen, 1315; Grcifswalct; 
1180; Erlangen, 1104; Rostock, 920. (See 
also College and Univeiisity Student At¬ 
tendance.) 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS COMPARED WITH THE EX¬ 
PENDITURE. 01? Tim imussixN universities 


(preusa, Statistik, Vol, 223, p. 7) 
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i Covered In the mnln by the ulnto fund, partly from tho 
Property of Uic university. In Prussia, two thirds in 1808, and 
In 1908-1909 three quarters of the expenditures were burnt} by 
the state The expenditures of tho non-Pniufon universities 
wft as. L-.gU aa tUota oi Prussia. 


The students are partly organized in free 
societies (Corvoralioncn), partly unorganized. 
The method by which the student organiza¬ 
tions among themselves or for the whole stu¬ 
dent body form committees for the supervision 
of student interests varies from pi nee to place. 
The German student does not live in college 
or similar hostels, but in private houses. Hos¬ 
tels exist only for Catholic theological students, 
and at Tubingen also for a numbor of evangel¬ 
ical students. Elsewhere there arc small en¬ 
dowments for students of small means. Fees 
and dues are low. University life only be¬ 
comes expensive when the student, only just 
out of school and entering on independence 
but with high spirits and small financial ex¬ 
perience, adopts an expensive mode of life. 
Extravagance, however, is foreign to the Ger¬ 
man student or is confined to a small circle, as 
at Bonn and Heidelberg. But generally the 
men lead a steady life and work with a wilt, 
despite their groat freedom. 

The period of attendance at the university 
varies with the different faculties. Tho follow¬ 
ing are the number of semesters spent on the 
average in the last decade: Evangelical the¬ 
ology, 7.37; Catholic theology, 7.01; law, 
0.80; medicine, 11.00; philology and history, 
9.10; mathematics and natural science, 8.88. 
The academic degree which prevails in tho 
legal, medical, and philosophical faculties is 
still only the Doctorate (Dr, Jur,; Dr. Med.; 
Dr. Phil.). In the theological faculty there 
are two degrees, the licentiate and tlm doc- 
tornto (Lie. Thcoh and D. Thcol.). All these 
degrees arc of practical significance only to 
those who look to an academic career; other¬ 
wise they arc merely ornamental. They may 
be obtained in course by the presentation of 
an independent work of scientific value and 
an oral examination before the faculty, or they 
are conferred honoris causa. Tho doctorate in 
theology is now only conferred as an honorary 
degree. The technical term for graduation is 
Promotion. Modeled on the university degrees 
is the title of Doctor of Engineering (Dr. Ing.), 
conferred by tho technical high schools. 

la addition to the universities there is an 
appreciable number of technical high schools, 
commercial academics and high schools, acade¬ 
mies of forestry and mining, veterinary and 
agricultural high school. To these must be 
added tlm military sc hoof, such as the war 
academy, artillery ami engineering schools. 
More intimately connected with the universi¬ 
ties, in aiming not at professional education, but 
at intellectual advancement, are the public lec¬ 
ture courses at tho institutions at Frankfort-a,- 
M. (tf.u.), Cologne, and Hamburg, the Royal 
Academy at Posen, and tho Berlin Academy 
for Medical Training for the Army, equivalent 
to a medical faculty. In university extension 
work significant beginnings have been made 
in Berlin (Humboldt Academy, Free High 
School, Society for Popular Courses by Berlin 
98 
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University Instructors), at Dresden ( Gehcslif - 
top), and at Frankfort-n.-M. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES.— The societies 
and associations for the advancement of learn¬ 
ing are divided into two classes: the academic 
or royal societies subsidized by the state, and 
the general associations founded privately to 
promote some branch of study. Such associa¬ 
tions vary in the character of their work ami 
contributions from the small local society of 
amateurs and public school teachers to the 
academic society consisting of carefully trained 
specialists, It is calculated roughly that there 
arc about one thousand associations founded 
for purposes of promoting studies throughout 
Germany. None of these attempt any in¬ 
struction beyond the reading, discussion, and 
circulation of reports among members. Some 
oiler prizes for works of original research on a 
prescribed theme; others^ for works on any 
topic; others again subsidize the carrying out 
of some piece of research. It is impossible 
hero to do more than to mention the state en¬ 
dowed academies. 

Tim earliest German academy is the JCaiser- 
lich Leopoldinisch-KaroUnwche deuische Acade¬ 
mic (ler Nalurforuchcr founded in 1002 fis the 
Academia naturce curiosorum , which was at 
first devoted to the study of the medical 
sciences and now covers the sciences generally. 
The academy 1ms no permanent location, 
except for its library in Dresden, and its seat 
changes with the home of the president for 
the time being. The Konigiichc Akademie der 
Wisscnschaftcn was established in Berlin in 1700 
by Frederick I on the suggestion of Leibnitz, 
its first president. It was reorganized after a 
period of decline in 1744 and opened with great 
ceremony by Frederick the Great {q.v.). The 
fields of knowledge which arc covered by the 
academy arc mathematics, physics, philosophy, 
and history-philology. The members are di¬ 
vided into ordinary, foreign, honorary, and cor¬ 
responding. Transactions and proceedings are 
published. To the credit of this academy fall 
the publications of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum, Corpus Inscriptionum Laiinarum. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum , the works of 
Aristotle, and the Mommenta Gennanice His - 
iorica f all works which can be better under¬ 
taken by an institution having some continuity 
than by an individual. The Ktiniglichc Gesell - 
schafl der Wisscnschaften was established at 
Gottingen in 1751 and reorganized in 1893. 
It consists of two classes, — mathematical- 
pbysical and philological-historieat. At Munich 
there was founded in 1759 the Ktiniglichc 
Buycrischc Akademie der Wisacnschaflen which 
devotes itself to mathematical-physical, philo¬ 
sophical, and historical studies, although origi¬ 
nally founded for the Inst only. The KQnig- 
liche Sdchsische Gcsellschaft der Wisscnschafien 
at Leipzig was established in 184G and incor¬ 
porated with itself the Fursilich Jahlonotv- 
skische Gcsellschaft der Wisscnschafien (founded 


in 170S) for the study of mathematical-physical 
and historical-philological subjects. There are 
further the academies which arise out of the 
connection in modem times between the arts 
and sciences, e.g . the Academy at Heidelberg 
(f. 1909), and the Kaiser-Wilhelm Academy in 
Berlin (f. 1910). F. M, S. 
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(Gotha, 1888-1891.) 

Keller, F. E. Geschichte des prcussischcn Volks- 
8cfmfurc8cn8, (Berlin, 1873.) 

Meiitz, G. K, Das Schultvcsen der dculschcn Reforma¬ 
tion ini lOten JnhrhundcTl. (Heidelberg, 1002.) 
Vatxold, W, Geschichte des Vofkssehulwesens im 
Kdnigreich Sachsen. (Leipzig, 1008.) 

Paulsen, Fu. Geschichte des gclchrtcn Unlcrrichts 
vom Ausgang des MUtclaltcrs bis zur gegemvart. 
(Leipzig, 1800.) 

Das deuische Bitdunmwcsen in seiner geschichtliehen 
Enlwicklung. (Leipzig, 1906.) Tran si. by Lorenz, 
Th. t as Gen win Education Past and Present. (New 
York, 1908.) 

I > ete«3Elie, A. Das Djfentlichc Unferrichlswesen im 
deuischen RcUhe etc. (Leipzig, 1807.) 

Baumeb, K von, Geschichte d. Padagopik vom Wiedcr - 
aufbtilhen d, Mass. iSYurfien bis a uf unsere Zeit. 
(Gtttersloh, 1877-1880.) 

Reickk, Emil. Lchrer und Unterrichlswesen in der 
dcutschen Vcrgangcnheil, (Leipzig, 1001.) 

Der Gdehrle in der deutschcn Vcrgangcnheit, (Leip¬ 
zig, 1900.) 

Rein, W. Encyclophdischcs Handbuch der Ptldagogih, 
(Langongalza, 1003.) 

Rethwisch, C, Dcutschlaxids htihcrcs Schuhvesen im 
ncunzehntcn Jahrhunderl . (Berlin, 1803.) 

Sandbii, F. Geschichte der Volksschule, besonders in 
Deutschland; in Schmid, K. A,, Geschichte der 
Erziehxtno, Vo). V, Pt. 3, pp. 1-201. (Stuttgart, 
1884-1002.) 

Schmid, IC. A. F * " ’' ’ ’ ''' ’.■ 

unrf GWerrii ■ ’ .« I 

Geschichte der. . •» • * . i« I • -' • I ■ 

Schulze, F., he " ■ , v 1 
lentum. (Leipzig. 1910.) 

Seiler, F. Geschichte des dculschcn Untcrrichlswesens, 
(Leipzig, 1900.) 

Specht, F. A. Geschichte des Unterrichtswcscns in 
Deutschland . , . bis sur mills des 13. Jahrhunderts. 
(Stuttgart, 1885.) 
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SpranGer, E. With* v , Humboldt und die Reform dea 
Bildungaweacna, (Berlin, 1910.) 

Strack, K. Geschichte dea deutschen Volksachulweaena, 
(Giltersloh, 1872.) 

General :— 

Bayriache Untemchtestatistik Jilr 1007-1008, VttrttfT. <1. 
Kgl. Bayr, statist. Lamlcaamts. 1900, Noa. ft niul 4* 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol. IX, 
Education in Germany; Vol. XIX, School Train¬ 
ing for Home and Duties of Women, Pt, III, 

Foe batch, F. W. Jugendlchrc, (Berlin, 1007.) 

G unfair, L, Dcr Deutsche itnd seine Seattle* (Berlin, 

1000 .) 

Erzichung zur Mannhaft, (Berlin, 1007.) 

Hughes, R. E, Schools at flame and Abroad, (Now 
York, 1002,) 

Kbusciibnbtkikbr, G, Grandfraocn der Schuloraani- 
sation, (Leipzig. 1909.) 

D. Bcgriff d. suiatsbilrgcrl. Erziehuny, (Leipzig, 1910.1 

Die staatsbdrgertklie Erzielntng der dcutechctt JuQend, 

(Erfurt, 19090 , „ , t 

KnETZHCHMAn, F. Jlandbuch der preussnehen Schiil- 
rechta. (Leipzig, 1899.) 

KnuKEpjnERG, E. JugenderrichunQ und Volksmohl- 
fahrt. (Berlin, 1908.) 

Laacke, 3C,, uiul UbiusrachaeRi M, Schulrcchta- 
Lexicon. (Laugonsaizu, 1906.) 

Lexis, W. Unterrichfaivcsen im deutschen Reich , 0 vo!a. 
(Berlin, 1904.) 

A General View of the History and Organization of 
Public Education in the German Empire, (A abort 
abstract of tho former.) (Berlin* 1901.) 

Lexis, W., and others. Die aUgeincfncn Grundlagen der 
Kuitur dcr Gcgenwarl. (Berlin, 1005.) 

Matthias, A. Praktiache Pudagogik f. htih. Lchran - 
atatten (in Baumoister, Ifamlbuch 11, 2). 

MeCmann, E. Vortesnnflcn zur EinfUhnmo in die 
experimenteUe Ptidagogik. (Leipzig, 1907.) 

NaTOHr, P, Sotialjindagogik. (Stuttgart, 1004.) 

Pdihwogischcs Jahrbuch. (Berlin/ annual.) 

Pfldapoffisc/ic Jnhrc&achau. (Leipzig, an mini.) 

Paszkowski, W. Berlin in Wmcnschaft u. Kunsl. 
(Berlin, 1910.) 

Rein, W. Ptldagoyik in systemotiachcr DarBtcttuny, 
(Lnngcnfmlza, 1002 and 1000.) 

Rein, W., Picked A., Scoeleer, E, Thcoric «nd 
Praxis de3 Volksachulunlcrnchh* (Dresden, 3884“ 
1888.) 

Roberts, R. D. Education in the Nineteenth Century , 
pp. 240-274. (Cambridge, 1900.) 

fiiiAOWEi.L, A. /rtdus/naf Efficiency, 1905. 

Stallstik der prcussischcn Volksschulc (published every 
five years, e.g. 1001, 1000). (Berlin.) 

tSlatistik Uber die F&rsorgecrziehunff Minden&hriflcr und 
ilbcr die ZwaiiQScrzichung Jugendlxchcr. Benr- 
beitet im ICgl. Breuss, Ministcrium dea Iimcren. 
(Berlin, annual.) 

j Stalistiechcs Jahrbuch far den prcussischcn Stoat. (Ber¬ 
lin, annual.) 

Stein, Lorenz von-. VerwaUungslehrc, VoL V. Das 
Bildungawescn, (Stuttgart, 1883.) 

Tews, J, Schulktlmpfe der 0egenwart. (Leipzig, 1900.) 

Wii-]<mann, O. Diaaktik ala Bildungalehrc* (Bruns¬ 
wick, 1903.) 

Elementary ; — 

Busmen, von. Die prcussiache Volkaachule, Qcaclzc 
und Verordnungen. (Berlin, 1006.) 

Das yesamic Rrzichungs- und Vntcrrichtswcsen in den 
Lilndcrn dcutscher Zunge; bibliographischea Vcr- 
zdchnis, , . dcr Bilchcr . . . zur deutschen Erzie- 
hungs- und Vntcrnchtswisacnschafi. (Berlin, 1890- 
1899.) 

England, Board of Education, Special Rep aria, Vol, 
XXII, Provision made for Children under Com¬ 
pulsory School Age. Pt. III. 

Enoemann, J. A., und Stinge, E. Jlandbuch dea 
bayerhehen Volksschulrechts. (Munich, 1905.) 

Handbuch filr Lehrcr u. Lchrcrinncn. (Leipzig, 1903.) 

Heinemann, O, llandbuch iiber die Orpam'j?n/ion und 
Vcrwattling dcr tiffcnttichen Uttierricfdsanstaftm in 
Preuascn. (Potsdam, 1908.) 


IIprNZB, IV. Im Amt, (Gorlnr, 3006.) 

Hkumann, W. Die nationalc Volkaschulc, cine Not- 
wendiokeit filr Qcgcnwarl und Zukunft. (Halle. 
1900.) 

Kandee, I. L. The Training of Elementary School 
Teacher $ in Germany. Bibliography. (Now York, 
1010 .) 

ICejik. K. Die Praxis der Voikaachule. (Clotha, 1807.) 

KBHHciiEN&TKiNEn, G. Orundfraycn der SchulorQon- 
rntion. (Leipzig, 1009.) 

Kn eTZhchmaii, F. llandbuch dc$ prcusaischcn Schuf 
rech(8 . (Leipzig, 1899.) 

Lexih, W. I)ob l/nicrrichtawcacn im deutachcn Reich, 
Vol. III. (Berlin, 1901.) 

Leziur. Dna ucsclz hetr. d. Unterhaltuna d. hffenll. 
Volksschulen vam 28 Juli 1900. (Borlin, 1008.) 

Miji.mm, F, A. Das prcusaische Disciplinarocstez /Ur 
Lchrcr t/. LcArerinnari. (Berlin, 1908.) 

Pfafekoti:. PreusaiacheBcamtenoesetzgehung. (Berlin, 

ioor>.) 

Peurcjjke, P. Die sftidiUchen Schuldeputationen u. 
ihr Gcschdftskrcis . <Berlin, 1908.) 

RkiNANN, K. Die VolksbUdunga bestrtibungcn derGcgen- 
wart und ihre Bcdcnlung. (Winden, 1910.) 

Sadleij, M, E. Contrast between German and American 
Ideals in Education: in England, Board of Edu¬ 
cation, Special Ilcporla, Vol, IX, 1902, pp. d33- 
4 70. 

SciiitKinEn, K., and Bremen, E, von. Daa Volkaschub 
wesen im prcuaaiachcn Sluale etc. (Berlin, 1880, 
1H87.) 

Sch5pi»a, C. Die Rcslimmunoen dea ktiniolicheii prcua - 
stec/icn Ministers. (Leipzig, aniuml.) 

ScinvARTZ, E. Organisation und (Inter richtscrfolge 
dcr stddtiachen Voiksschuh in Deutschland. (Bor* 
lin, 1907.) 

SEBtEY, L. Common School System of Germany, (Now 
York, 1800.) 

Seyrkwitz, P, von. Das kOttiglichc Bllchsiacho Volks- 
schulgcaetz. (Leipzig, 1905.) 

StStznbii, V. Das bjfcnttichc Untcrrichlawcscn Deutsch¬ 
land* in dcr QcQcnwart, (Leipzig, 1901.) 

U, S. Bureau of Education, Rep, Com. Ed., 1000, Vol. I, 
pp. 1-36. Tho Now Prussian Bchool Law of 1900 ? 

1003, Vol. II, in>. 1217-1242, Courses of Study in 
German Schools. 

WepbRi Eh Zum Kampf um die altgemcino Volks- 
achule, (Langchsulzn, 1004.) 

Winch, W. H. Notes on German Schools* (London, 

1004. ) 

Secondary: — 

Assistant Master's Association, England, Cmidfffon* of 
Service of Teacher a in English and Foreign Secondary 
Scfioofa . (London, 1910.) 

Baumeisteh, K. A. llandbuch der Erzichunoa- und 
Vnlcrrichlalehrcf. hbheren Schulcn. (Munich, 1895- 
, 1898.) 

Batimeu, Gkrtr. Gcschichte der Gymnaaialkurac fur 
I'raucn 2 U tierlin. (Berlin, 1006.) 

Beibu, A. Die hbh, Schulcn in Preusscn (/. d* nidnu- 
lichc Juoend) und Hire Lchrer. (Hnlle, 1009.) 

BcTlin*3cluilkonfcronz, 1000. Vcrhandlungcn aber 
t'ragen dea )itf/iereu Vnterrichta. (Hullo, 1902.) 

Boston, F, E. The Secondary School System of Oter- 
nmtti/. (New York, 1900.) 

Bhown, J. F. The Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools in Germany and the United Stales* (Nmv 
York, 1011.) 

Caubii, P. Sieozchn Jahrc im Keimpf um die Schul- 
reform ; gcaammellc AilfBaize. (Berlin, 1900.) 

CnAMKH, F. Die /mere Ilchandtung dcs Jjchrstaffc* 
auf dcr Oberslu/e. (Berlin, 1007.) 

Deutsche Lnnderzichurigahcimc, ErzichungsgrundsUtzc und 
Organisation, (Leipzig, HK30,) 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol. I, 
Tlio Rcahchulen in Berlin and their Bearing on 
Modern Secondary ami Commercial Education. 
*— Tho Oiierrcntec/mten of Prussia with special 
reference to the Qhcrmitecfmfe at Chnrloltenburg. 
Vol. Ill, Problems in Prussian Secondary Educa¬ 
tion for Boys with special reference to similar 
Questions in England, — Tho Curricula ami Pro- 
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grams of work in Prussia.— Tendencies in the 
Educational Systems of Germany. Vol, XX, 
Tlio Teaching of Classics in Prussian Secondary 
Schools, 

Erlbr, W. Die Dircktorcnkonfcrcmcn dee Preussischcn 
Staaics, (Berlin, 1870.) 

Fehleiben, G, Sammlung de* HcsiimmntiQcn /Ur 
die ffchhrien u. Real schulen WilrJtemberps. (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1000.) 

Fick, II., and others. A uf Dcutdchiatids hohen Schulen, 
(Berlin, 1000.) 

Fischer, A. Das altc Gymnasium mid die neue Zcil: 
Gcdanken ilber V ergangenheit , Qcgcnivarl und 
Zukunft tmseres ddrtcrcn AtoiuAucMM, (GrosB- 
Lie lit erf cldc, L900.) 

Fuoer, J. Die Schulordnungen Jib die hhmanisliachen 
Qymnanfcn etc. im kOmgrcich Bayern. (Wllrzburg, 

JfandbuehJUr Lehrer hOhever Schulen, (Leipzig, 1000.) 

Horn, E. Verzeichnis dcr in den hOh. Lchrnmtallen 
Preusscna eingeftihrten SchulbUchcr. (Leipsig,1000.) 

Das hdh. Schulwescn Europas, cine Zusummcmiellung 
dcr Stundcnpltine. (Berlin, 1007.) 

Kretzsciimah, J. F. Das Mere Schulwcscn ini kbnio - 
reich Sachsen, (Leipzig, 1003.) 

Lawoe, IT., and others. Dio htihero Mttdcfonbildung, 
(Leipzig, 1008.) 

Learned, w. S. An American Teacher's Year in a 
Prussian Gymnasium. Ddwc. /iei?., Vol, XU, 
April, 1011, pp. 346-370. 

Lexis, W. Die Reform ties htfhercn Schulwescna in 
Preusaen . Bibliography, (Halle, 1002.) 

Das U nlcrriehtaiucscn im dculschen Reich, Vol. II, 
(Berlin, 1004.) 

Liermann, O, Reformachulcn «ac/* Frankfurter und 
AUonasr System, (Berlin, 1000.) 

Lystbr, M, A. Higher Schools for Girla in Germany. 
In England, Hoard of Education, Special Reports, 
Voi. IX, 1002, pp. 207-285. 

Monsen, H. Das hiihcre Lchraml in Deutschland und 
Ocslerrcich, (Leipzig, 1010.) 

MUlleh, II. Das hithere Schulucscn Deutschland* am 
Anfangc dcs 20 fen Jahrhunderts. (Stuttgart, 1004.) 

Munch, W. Geisl dcs Lchramts, einc Ilodcgetik. (Ber¬ 
lin, 1903.) 

Zukunftspddagogik. (Berlin, 1008.) 

Ncrr, K. Daa ptuiagagischc Seminar, (Munich, 1908.) 

Norwood, C., and Horn, A. II, flioher Education of 
Ifoys in England. (London, 1000.) 

Paulben, F. Richtlinicn der filngsten RcvoeQung im 
hiihcrcn Schulu'esen . (Berlin, 1900.) 

German Universities . (New York, 1900.) 

Petzoldt, O. Sondcrschulcn /. hervorragend flcftihigle, 
(Leipzig, 1005.) 

Prettyman, C. W. Higher Girls’ Schools of Prussia. 
Teachers CoIIcqc Record, May, 19U. 

IUtrecn. Handbuch /. Lchrer htfhercn Schulen, (Leip¬ 
zig, 1905A 

Russell, J. E. German Higher Schools. (New York, 
1007.) 

Badler M. E. The Unrest in Secondary Education in 
Germany and Elsewhere. In England, Board of 
Education. Special Reports, Vol. IX. (London, 
1902.) 

Schrader, Wilhelm, Erziehungs- mid Unierrichts- 
lehre. (Berlin, 1898,) 

Schroder, 0. Die Ordnung dcs Stadiums ftir das hUhero 
Lehmmt in Deutschland. (Leipzig, 1900.) 

SraBNoEfc, A, Die aUqcmcinc Fruuenschulc, die Fortscte- 
mifl dcr hbheren Mtldckcnschule, (Leipzig, 1909.) 

Statistischcs Jahrhuch dcr hbheren Schulen. (Leipzig, 
annual.) 

Verhandlungen Uh. Freigen das htfh. Unterrichis. (De¬ 
cember konferonz.) (Berlin, 1801.) (Junikon- 
lercnx.J (ffaffu, 1002.) 

Weissenfels, O. Kernfragen clcs htfhercn Unterrichis, 
(Berlin, 1901-1003.) 

Wiese-Kubleh. Verordnungen u, Gesetze ftlr die 
htiheren Schulen in Preussen, (Berlin, 1880.) 

Wjese, JL, Dos htfhere Schulwesen in Preussen, His- 
torisch-Statistiache Darstcllung. (Berlin, 1804.) 

Wyciioram, J. Vorlr&ge u. Av/aittze zum Madchen - 
scAwfieescn, (Berliu, 1007.) 


Conlinuation iScAoois: — 

Berlin (Stndfc) Ubcrsichl ilber das ForlbildungsschuR 
wesen etc. (Annual.) 

England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol. I, 
The Continuation Schools in Saxony. 

Gillert, IS. Organisation cinioer Forlbildungsschulen 
dcutschcr Grossstadte. (Berlin, 1003.) 

Gnu.M»Acn, IT. Die Entwicklnng dcs berlinischcn 
Forlbildungsschulwcscn. (Berlin, 1898.) 

KEiiaciiKNRTEiNER, G. Jahreebcrichte d. mtlnnlichen 
FortbiUlungs- und Gewerbcschutcn. (Munich.) 

OrffamWum und Lehr plane dcr obligatorischcn Fach- 
und ForlbiMunossckuten fi)r Knabett in Mtinchen, 
(Munich, 1910.) 

Ministcrialhlntt d. prtjuas. Ilandds- und Gcwerbovci- 
waltung. Die Entwickluno d. preuss . FacA- 
muf Fortbildungsschulen von 1884-1009. 

Pache, O, Ilandbuch dcs dcutschcn FortbildunosschuU 
wcaens, (Wittenberg, 1005.1 

Sadler, M, Conlinualion Schools in England and Else¬ 
where. (Manchester, 1008.) 

Sciullino, I*\ Das deutsche Fortbildungs3chidwc3cn. 
(Leipzig, 1009.) 

Siercks, II. Dos deutscheForlbildunQS&chuhscscn nnch 
seiner geschichtlichcn Entivicklung, Bibliography, 
(Leipzig, 1008.) 

Snowden, A. A. Industrial Improvement School 
in WUrttemberg. Teachers College Record, 1007, 
Vol. VIII. (New York.) 

Verwaltungsbcrichte dcs hot, Lantlergewerbeamt-s. (Ber¬ 
lin.) 

Exceptional Children :— 

Deutsche Zentrale /. Jugendfllraoryc, Jahrcsberichte, 

(Berlin,) 

Kroiim. Die ErziehuTmanslalten fUr die verlasscne, 
vcrivahrloste und geftihrdete Augend. 

Maennel, B, The Auxiliary Schools of Germany. 
U. S, Bureau of Edueution, Bulletin 3, 1007. 
(Washington.) 

DcriWiWe. (Sac article on Journalism, Educational.) 

Petersen, I. Die (fjfcnilichc Fttrsorgef. d. hilfsbcdUrf- 
tige und ftir die siUlich Qeftlhrdctc Jugcnd. Bibliog¬ 
raphy. (Leipzig, 1907.) 

Poppe. Das Mannheimer Volksschnlsystcni, (Kiel, 
1910.) 

Sickinueh, A. Or( 7 «>iisn/fon grosser Volkaschulktirpcr 
nach dcr natiirlichcn Leistunosfilhigbeil dcr Kinder. 
(Mannheim, 1904.) 

University Education: — 

Arnold, M. Higher Schools and Universities in Ger¬ 
many. (London, 1882.) 

Baumciaut, M. Grundstitze und Reding ungen dcr 
ErthcUung dcr Doclorwllrdc hei alien FncuUtUcn 
dcr UniversiUllcn des dcutschcn Reichs, (Berlin, 
1898.) 

Die Stipendicn und Stiftungen , , . zu Gunsten der 
Stitdirendcn an alien UnivcrsitUtcn dcs dculschen 
Reichs, (Berlin, 1885.) 

Berniibim, E. Dcr UnivcrsittUsuntcrricht und die 
Erfordcrnisse der Gcgcnwnrl. (Berlin, 1895.) 

Bush, G, Origin of the First German Universities. 
(Boston. 1884.) 

Conrad, J. German Universities for the last Fifty Years. 
Tr. by J. Hutchison. (Glasgow, 1885.) 

... * dg. annual.) 

'cRonn cl VEn- 
(Pnris, 1870.) 
(Paris, 1882- 

1888.) 

Erdmann, J. E. Vorlcsungcnliher akademischcs Lcben 
und Rtudium, (Leipzig, 1888.) 

PIrman, W., mufXfoRN, PJ. ffiMiugrapfiic dcr deufsertm 
r/nii'crsiWfcn ( * systcmaiisch. gear dudes Kcrzcicfmis 
der bis Undo 1899 gedrucklcn Bilchcr w. Aufstltto 
ilber das deutsche UnivcrsiltUsivescn, (Leipzig, 
1904.) , 

Fjck, It,, and others. Auf Deutschland* kohen Schulen, 
(Berlin, 1000.) , ^ 

Flach, II. L. M. Dcr deutsche Professor der Gcgenwart, 
(Leipzig, 1880.) 
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Hart, J. M. German Universities^ a Narrative of Per - 
sonal Experience. (New York, 1807.) 

Helmholtz, H von. On Academic Freedom in Ger¬ 
man Universities, In Papular Lectures on Scien¬ 
tific Subjects, pp, 237-265, 1901. 

Hewitt, W. Student Life of Germany. (Philadelphia, 
1842.) 

Horn, E„ Kolleg und Honor ar; cin Bcitrag zur Vcr - 
fassitnosgcschichto der deutschen Univenttdten, 
(Munich, 1897.) 

Kaufmann, 0. Die Geachichte dcr deutachen Ifniter- 
srtdtcn. (Stuttgart, 1888"! 896.) 

Lexis, \Y, Die deutachen Unwraittttcn, filr die t/mrer- 
aMfsaussfcHnnfl in Chicago, 1893. (Berlin, 1893.) 
Das Unterrichlswesen im deutachen Reich. Vo), I. 
(Berlin. 1908.) 

Minerva. (1) Ilandbuch der gelehrlcn U'eff (1911) • (21 
Jahrbuch der gdehrten Welt. (StrBBsburg, annual.) 
Mdtiibr, Tii. dew Unmnitats- und Gdehrten- 

leben im Zcttatier der Reformation. (Erlangen, 
1806.) 

Paulsen, Fr. Die deutachen Univcrsitiiten und das 
Univ era ittUa-Studiu m . (Berlin, 1002.) Tr. hy 
Thilly, F„ and Elwnng, w, W., German Universities 
and University Study. (New York, 1900.) 

Qeschichte dcs gelehrlcn Unterrichts tom AusOnno dcs 
Mittelalters bis zur Gegcnwart. (Leipzig, 1898.) 
UauMER, K, G. von. German Universities, Contribu¬ 
tions to the History and Improvement of, edited by 
Henry Barnard. (Now York, 1859.) 

Sciibidler, K. Ii. Jenaischc Blatter fur Gcschickte 
«nd Reform dcs deutachen U nitersiUtiftwesens* 
insbesondere dcs Siudentcnlcbens . (Jcim, 1859-- 
1860.) 

Schroder, 0. Die Erleilung der DoklorwQrdc on den 
UniversiUHcn Deutachlnnds; mit Textabdruck der 
amtlichen Satwntjen. (Hallo, 1008.) 

Schulze, F., und Sbvmank, P. Das dcutsche Studcn- 
tcnlum. (Leipzig, 1910.) 

Schwartz, P. Die GchhrUnachulen Prcusscns unter 
dem Obcrechulkvlleoium (1787-1800) imd das 
Abiturietitcncxamen, In Monutnenta Germanics 
PatdaQogica, Vol. XLVI. (Berlin, 1010.) 

Stein, F. Die ttkademischo Geridiisbarkcil in Deutsch¬ 
land. (Leipzig, 1891.) 

GERMANY, EDUCATION IN THE COLO¬ 
NIES OF.— The colonial possessions of Ger¬ 
many by their position and natural conditions 
of soil and climate represent strategic rather 
than commercial value, and the Homo Govern¬ 
ment has no motive for educational efforts in 
any part of these possessions, comparable, as 
regards bcojic and system, to those maintained 
by the British, or even by the French govern¬ 
ments in their foreign dependencies. 

Beginning with Togolaml on the slave coast 
of Upper Guinea, the German colonies corn- 
rise a succession of ** spheres of influence ” 
ordering on the ocean-washed coasts of West, 
Southwest, and Eastern Africa, together with 
groups of small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the port town and district of Kinu-Chau 
in the Shantung province of China. With the 
exception of the last named, the conditions of 
German occupation arc practically the same 
in all the colonies. At the seat of government 
reside the imperial governor and his Btaff, 
military posts and courts of justice mark the 
principal places, and at these points center the 
schools, government and missionary. These 
arc all educational influences as well as direct 
incentives to progress. Native interpreters 
arc needed for the governor’s service, natives 
are trained for the military and polico oorps, 


and are subject to criminal processes in the 
courts, and native teachers are employed in 
the schools. Thus individuals selected from 
the mass of rude tribal peoples become familiar, 
in some slight measure, with the institutions of 
orderly society. In the East African colonics 
the Gorman government encounters strong 
Mohammedan forces, and consequently formal 
education becomes a matter of serious im¬ 
portance. An effort has here been made to 
establish compulsory school attendance in re¬ 
stricted measure. 

It was undoubtedly the impulse of commer¬ 
cial rivalry that prompted the colonial enter¬ 
prises in which Germany engaged in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century; but neither 
Africa nor the Pacific islands have so far 
yielded largo returns for business energy or 
capital. Meanwhile the military advantage of 
these possessions has become more and more 
evident. Science has also been brought to the 
aid of adventure in efforts for utilizing the 
natural resources of these lands, constructing 
roads, and supplying commercial facilities; 
these late efforts arc giving industrial aim to 
the schools that have been established under 
German influences. The following statistics 
and context summarize) the main particulars 
relative to the educational work in the several 
colonies, 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. ALBICAN POSSESSIONS 


Colony 

Population 

Govern- 

mrnt 

Schools 

Mission 

ScilOGt.B 


Dale 

White 

Native 

No. 

Pu4 

No. 

No. of 
Ftcpifa 

To&oIalU . * 

KamcfUn . . 

Gorman Soul/i- 
west Africa 
Gorman East 
Africa . . 

uioo 

1900 

1900 

1000 

330 

1127 

13,701 

3387 

1,000.000 

3.000,000 

178.000 

1.000,000 

2 

H 

11 

275 

2200 

377 

3821 

150 

9057 

10,000 

3000 

10,500 


The German possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean comprise two groups of islands: to the 
first group belong, German New Guinea 
including Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck 
Archipelago and the small adjacent islands, 
Caroline, Pclew Marianne, Solomon, and Mar¬ 
shall; the second is the Samoan group includ¬ 
ing Savaii and Upolu. The estimated native 
population of tho two groups ia about 450,000; 
the noiwuitivo colored population, mostly 
Chinese, numbers about 2000, tho white popu¬ 
lation, chiefly German, about 950. Mission¬ 
ary societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are active on all the islands. The 
Samoan group was formerly under the joint 
protectorate of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, but was ceded entirely 
to tho latter power by the Anglo-German 
agreement of Nov. 14, 1899, ratified the 
following year by the United States. As a 
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result of the prolonged relation with Western 
Powers, the natives of these islands have been 
Christianized and are very receptive subjects 
of missionary instruction, A German govern¬ 
ment school with about 90 pupils is maintained 
on the island of XJpolii, and in 1909 nearly 
9000 pupils wore under instruction in mis¬ 
sionary schools of the two Samoan islands. 

The seizure of Kiau-Chau by Germany in 
1897, and the subsequent transfer of the town, 
harbor, and district to that Power by treaty, 
were events of great importance in the move¬ 
ment which is gradually transforming tho 
Orient. Tho entire area of tho German Pro¬ 
tectorate is 200 square miles exclusive of the 
bay, which is also about 200 square miles in 
extent. Tho civil organization, established 
before the German arrival, comprises 33 town¬ 
ships. The native population of Kiau-Chau 
is estimated nt 120,000, and the European at 
about 1200, of whom 1000 are Germans. This 
number docs not include soldiers. At Tsingtau 
the government lias established a college for 
which elaborate plana have been formed. 
Two departments are provided for, namely, a 
preparatory school and a school of science. 
Tho preparatory school course extends over six 
years, taking young Chinese of at least thirteen 
years of age. These students must have had 
a good Chinese education and be qualified for 
the lower classes of high schools. A certificate 
relative to his qualifications must be sub¬ 
mitted by tho scholar seeking admittance, 
obtained after examination, which is indis¬ 
pensable, before the Chinese examine]’ at 
Tsinan and the Inspector of studies of the 
college at Tsingtau. Knowledge of the Ger¬ 
man language and modern sciences is not 
required for the preparatory school, but if 
newly entering scholars have such knowledge, 
they will be admitted to the higher classes. 
An examination is held before graduation from 
the preparatory school f which must be passed 
in order to obtain admission into the higher — 
second department. 

The school of science consists of two divi¬ 
sions; (1) A department of law and political 
science; and (2) a technical department, in¬ 
cluding natural history. The program of tho 
first department comprises international law; 
general Btate and administrative rights; state 
laws; railway, mining, and maritime law; 
political economy; finances and comparative 
cases of real property. The general outlines 
of a process or suit and the features of police 
administration are also included in tho course. 

In the technical > department there are 
laboratories for chemistry, physics, electricity, 
mineralogy, and geology, machine building, 
mining, etc. Students of tho higher college 
are at liberty to choose their vocations, but 
must then strictly comply with the schedule. 
The students of the first term class admitted 
arc expected to remain at college for four 
years, but, later, discrimination will be made 


when the students enter, according to their 
knowledge of tho German language, bo that 
the courses will occupy the following periods; 
Legal course, three years; forestry, three years; 
building, two years- technical, four years. 

The philosophical course will bo taught by 
Chinese teachers; a medical branch is also 
projected, and a subcourao will bo given in 
gymnastics, music, and art. The minimum 
age for the. seb ool of science is twenty years, and a 
good knowledge of the preparatory courses is 
essential to admission. If a student wishes 
to join the school of sciences without having 
attended the preparatory school, he must first 
pass an examination in both Chinese and West¬ 
ern sciences, including the Chinese and Ger¬ 
man languages. 

The present staff comprises twelve German 
tutors and ten Chinese teachers and interpreters; 
as the number of students grows the staff will be 
increased. A translation office will be opened 
in conjunction with the college to prepare the 
necessary material. Arrangements have been 
made by the managers of the Gcrman-Chinese 
high school to open a free course of lectures 
on popular scientific subjects, illustrated with 
pictures and experiments, for the benefit of 
the foreign residents. Besides these lectures, 
an evening course in the Chinese language and 
script, as far as necessary for daily use, will be 
given for the benefit of the German community. 

A colonial department was organized in the 
Foreign Office at Berlin in 1890, and in 1899 a 
colonial school was established at Witzen- 
hausen, near GGttingcn, with the express pur¬ 
pose of preparing practical farmers, planters, 
stock-raisers, and fruit growers who may ho 
inclined to settle in some one of the German 
colonies, In all the colonics, graduates of the 
school are found to-day acting as business 
managers for German trading companies, 
owners and managers of plantations, clerks in 
the government service, etc. The course of 
the colonial school lasts two^ years and is so 
arranged that the thcorctical ( msfcruction comes 
in the winter and the practical instruction in 
the summer. The subjects chosen for lectures 
are those which will add to the pupils’ knowl¬ 
edge of tropical plants and ^ agriculture and of 
colonal enterprises and politics. The studies 
include such branches of learning as chemistry 
botany, and physics. The institution is well 
supplied with laboratories and has a large 
farm and gardens and wood land for the study 
of forestry, vine growing, cte. The trade 
shops of Witzenhausen are also open to the 
students for practical instruction. 

It is noticeable that while graduates of tho 
colonial school are found in tho African and 
Asiatic colonies, they prefer the German settle¬ 
ments in the new world, especially in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, and tneir^ expert knowl¬ 
edge and skill are proving of immense value 
in the commercial and industrial development 
of thoso countries, 
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The growing importance of German colonial 
enterprise is illustrated in the proposed plans 
of the new university at Hamburg, which shall 
include a faculty of colonial science. This 
faculty will constitute the distinctive feature 
of the new institution. A. T, S. 
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GERRY SCHOOLS.— See Humane ISdu- 
cation. 

GERSON, TEAN CHARLIER (1303-1429). — 
Teacher, theologian, and chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, born at Gerson, educated very 
probably at Rhoims, and studied at the Col¬ 
lege of Navarre in Paris. IIo early devoted 
himself to theology, and obtained the degree of 
doctor in that subject, At the early age of thirty- 
two he became Chancellor of the University of 
Paris in succession to his friend arid teacher, 
Peter d'Ailly, His standing ns a theologian 
was high, and ho soon gained tho title of Doctor 
Christianmimus. Breaking from the scholas¬ 
ticism and dialectic methods of his day, his 
writings show a return to source material and 
tiie Church fathers, and a good knowledge of 
tho classics, while his philosophy was nominal¬ 
istic colored by mysticism. At tho Councils 
of Pisa and Constance he was an important 
factor, and his general influonco was consider¬ 
able. Ho preached to the people in the vernac¬ 
ular, mainly on questions of practical morality, 
aucl took a great interest in the young students 
of Paris, where lie tried to introduce some sort 
of guidance and a moral spirit among them. 
In a letter ho recommended to such a student 
a study of Greek and Latin works for their 
content, and for stylo. As a teacher himself, 
he looked to Quintilian for tho ideal in his 
field. His chief educational work was the 
Tractate on Leading the Little Ones to Christ 
(Traclatus do Parvulis tradendis ad Christum), 
which, as is indicated in the title, concerns 
itself wholly with religious and moral educa¬ 
tion. Tho work, which has as its text Mat. 
xix, 14, is divided into four parts, each with its 
own text: (1) The necessity and means for 
educating the young for reverence of God, 
religion, humanity, and civilization on a basis 
of habit (La. hi, 29). The means are sermons, 
private admonition, discipline, and tho confes¬ 
sional. (2) On those who offend young chil¬ 
dren by bad examples (Mat. xviii, 10). (3) On 

the great service performed by the religious 
teacher (James, v, 20). (4) Self-defence and 


apology (Gal. vi, 1), Tho last ten years of his 
life he spent in a convent of Coelcstine monks 
and devoted much time to teaching children. 
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GESNER, CONRAD (1510-1665). — Called 
by Hnllnm “ a man of prodigious erudition ” 
He was born at Zurich. His parents being 
unable to educate him, he was befriended, 
housed, and educated by Ainmian, the profes¬ 
sor of rhetoric, for three years. He resolved 
to travel, and entered tho service of Capito, a 
Hebrew scholar, at Strassburg. After further 
travel, he was placed at the head of a school at 
Zurich. After studying physic, ho resigned his 
school teaching, and, having had a small pension 
allotted him, ho set to work at reading the Greek 
physicians. For a time he was professor of 
Greek at Lausanne, and was professor of philos¬ 
ophy at Zurich for the last twenty-four years 
of his life. Gcsncr wrote his Bibliotheca Univer¬ 
salis in 1645. This was a catalogue of books in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and gave criticisms 
and specimens of many of the works cited. Ho 
wrote a continuation of tho work in tho Pandcdw 
Universities, 1548-1555. These two works at¬ 
tempted to do for general literature wlmt the 
Digest of Justinian had done for Givil Law. 
Thus Gesncr's books arc of the greatest valuo 
as a bibliographical encyclopedia of literature up 
to his times, In 1565 he published Milhndates 
dc differeniiis linguarum turn velerum , turn qua 
hadic ap ud diversas naliones in lolo orbe lerrarum 
in usu sunt, observations. This is tho first great 
modern book on comparative philology, and 
attempts a characterization of all ancient and 
modern languages from the Rthiopic down to 
tho gipsy language. Gcsncr also wrote the 
Historicu Animalium published in 1551-1556. 
containing a critical account of all that had 
been written and done on zoblogy by his prede¬ 
cessors. His leones .Animalium is a volume 
of woodcuts and names only. As a naturalist 
Gcsncr emphasized the method of personal ob¬ 
servation instead of relying on the observations 
of the old classical writers, though he did a 
great deal in promoting the close study of those 
writers. i He planted a botanic garden for his 
observation and experiments. IIo formed a 
museum in connection with his professorial post 
and obtained contributions of some specimens 
from most parts of Europe. Ho made tho 
ascent of Mont Pilatus near Lucerne and ex¬ 
amined all tho specimens ho could find there, 
in spite of tho superstitions concerning the 
mountain. He visited patients in Zurich at 
tho time of the plague and devoted himself to 
tho study of tho best cutes, but ho was over¬ 
taken by it and died in his Museum in 1566. 
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Ho was the greatest encyclopedist of the Renais¬ 
sance, F. W. 
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GESNER, JOHANN MATHIAS (1001- 
1761)> — Prominent philologist and reformer 
of higher education in Germany; was born the 
son of a pastor in the small city of Roth in 
Franconia and received his early education at 
the gymnasium in Ansbach. In 1610 he went 
to the university of Jena; in 1715 be was ap¬ 
pointed teacher of the gymnasium in Weimar; 
in 1729 he accepted a call to the principals]! ip 
of the gymnasium in Ansbach, but finding that 
this position did not allow him sufficient leisure 
for his literary activity, he left it the following 
year and became the head of the old Thomas- 
schule in Leipzig. He reestablished the repu¬ 
tation of the school by restoring the study of 
the classics, by enriching the course of study, 
especially through the emphasis laid on mathe¬ 
matics, and by improving the discipline, In 
1734 lie was called as Professor of Rhetoric to 
the newly established university of Gottingen 
and remained there until his death. He lec¬ 
tured on Latin and Greek literature and on 
classic archccology, but, at the same time, 
kept up his strong interest in pedagogy. He 
was the inspector of the Brunswick gym¬ 
nasiums and conducted, from 1738 on, a philo¬ 
logical seminar in which candidates for the 
teaching profession received a general educa¬ 
tion together with theoretical and practical 
training in pedagogy. For this purpose he 
wrote his Primes micro isagoges in erudilionem 
universalem (Outlines of an introduction to 
general education, particularly to philology, his¬ 
tory, and philosophy), which appeared in 1700, 
As early as 1715, he bad written his Inatilu- 
tiones rei scholastic ro, a treatise on education, 
which shows the influence of the ideas of 
Itatkc, Comenius, and Locke. 

Gcsncr’s educational activity marks an 
epoch in the history of classical education in 
Germany, He is the founder of ihafc^ great 
movement in German education which is 
known as Neo-Humanism ( q.v .) and which con¬ 
trolled the aim and methods of the most influen¬ 
tial of the higher schools, and through them the 
educational ideals of the leading classes of the 
nation, down to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He revived the study of Greek, which 
in Germany at that time lmd been almost totally 
neglected, mul insisted on the study of the 
classics for the sake of their greafc^ thought con¬ 
tent and their ethical and aesthetic value. He 
believed in arousing in the pupil a pleasurable 
interest in bis work, and, for this reason, ho ad¬ 
vocated the teaching of the elements of Latin 


through usage only, and without the help of 
formal grammar. In this way he was a 
forerunner of Basedow and of the modern 
^reformers of foreign language instruction, 
Next to the study of the classics, he empha¬ 
sized instruction in the mother tongue, in 
French, mathematics, natural science, history, 
and geography, Gesncr's educational views 
were backed by a rare combination of great 
erudition not only in philology but in several 
other fields of knowledge, with a long prac¬ 
tical experience in teaching and fine pedagogic 
tact. Through his connection with the Bruns¬ 
wick schools and his training of teachers, he 
had constant opportunities of testing the 
actual operation of his theories in practice. 
It is owing to these favorable circumstances, 
and to the fact that his work was carried on 
by such brilliant successors as Erncsti (q.v,) 
in Leipzig and Ilcync (q,v,) in GGtfcingcn, that 
the movement initiated by Gesner acquired 
such a great and lasting influence on the higher 
education of Germany. 

Among the writings of Gesner, besides the 
works already noted, may be mentioned his 
various editions of Latin authors, as well as 
his selections from Cicero, Pliny, and from 
Greek authors (Chreslomama Ciceroniana 1716, 
Pliniana 1723, Gnzca 1731), the last of which 
« contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
study of Greek in Germany; his Thesaurus of 
the Latin language, published in 1745 in four 
volumes; and his German Essays (Kleinc 
Deutsche Schriftcn 1756), which contain much 
of pedagogic value. F. M, 

See Neo-Humanism. 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE. — A method of 
communication in which movements of tho 
hands or other organs of the body arc em¬ 
ployed instead of tho ordinary movements of 
articulation. This is a primitive form of lan¬ 
guage and undoubtedly exemplifies a simpler 
stage of psychological development than that 
which is exhibited in articulate language. 

C. II. J. 

See Language, 
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GETHSEMANI COLLEGE, TRAPPIST 
P.O., KY, — A Catholic college connected with 
the Abbey of Gethscmani. Preparatory and 
commercial departments arc maintained, di¬ 
plomas being conferred in the latter. 
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GHENT, UNIVERSITY OF. —See Bel¬ 
gium, Education in. 

GHERARDO OF CREMONA. — A distin¬ 
guished scholar and toucher of mathematics in 
the twelfth century. He was born in 1114 at 
Cremona, in Lombardy, and died there in 
1187. Ho is known chiefly for his work in 
astronomy, which included several transla¬ 
tions from the Arabic, the Almagest (see 
Ptolemy) among them. D. E. S. 

GIBBS, JONATHAN C. (1831-1874). — A 
colored educator, educated at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege (graduating in 1852) and at the Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary, He was in charge 
of the educational work organized by the Pres¬ 
byterian church among the freedmen (1803- 
1808), secretary of state in Florida (I8G8-I872), 
and state superintendent of public instruction 
in Florida (1872-1871)* W. S, M. 

GIDDINESS. —Sec Dizziness. 

GIESSEN, THE GRAND DUCAL HES¬ 
SIAN LUDWIG UNIVERSITY OF. — The 
University of Giessen was founded by Land¬ 
grave Louis V, the Faithful, in the year 1607, 
and owes its origin to the religious conditions 
of the period. (See Geumany, Education in, 
section on Universities.) Giessen, from its in¬ 
ception, possessed the character of a uDiver¬ 
sity, although in tho beginning the theological 
faculty was by far the largest and most re¬ 
nowned, tho institution being known far and 
wide as a Lutheran stronghold. To this cir¬ 
cumstance may be attributed the fact that at 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War Giessen 
was one of the most frequented universities in 
the whole of Germany, being exceeded in size 
probably only by Leipzig and Jena. As a 
direct result of political changes, the univer¬ 
sity was transferred to Marburg in 1025, a 
religious controversy at the latter institution 
twenty years previous having led to the seces¬ 
sion that was responsible for the organization 
of a university at Giessen. At the close of the 
wav, another political transfer brought about 
the reestablishment of tho institution at Gies¬ 
sen, and from that time to the present day the 
university has had an honored, albeit some¬ 
what modest existence. 

A faculty of political economy was estab¬ 
lished at the university m 1777 and may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the faculties of 
political science, but it was disorganized eight 
years later. In 1829 a school of forestry was 
established as a branch of the university, and 
from 1837 to 1875 Giessen also possessed a 
technical school (at Darmstadt since 1877), 
both departments being included in the faculty 
of philosophy. This fact is worthy of com¬ 
ment, as the schools of technology arc not affili¬ 
ated with the universities in Germany. The 
faculty of medicine includes a college or veteri¬ 


nary medicine, which is the only school in Ger¬ 
many to award the degree of Dr. Med. Vet. 
From 1830 to 1859 Giessen also supported a 
Catholic theological faculty. 

A new library building was completed in 
1004, having been erected at a coat of $125,000* 
it contains over 230,000 volumes and over 
100,000 dissertations and programs. Tho 
annual university budget amounts to about 
8375,000. Giessen ia one of the smallest of 
the German universities in point of at tend a nee, 
there being 1249 students enrolled in the winter 
semester of 1910-1911, of whom more than 
half arc registered in the faculty of philosophy, 
this being followed by medicine, Jaw, and 
theology, in the order named. 

Among former teachers of the university 
may he mentioned the celebrated jurist Rudolf 
von Jhering, and the renowned chcmiBt Justus 
von Liebig; Robert von Schlagintwcit, the 
explorer, served as docont at Giessen from 1S03 
to 1885. II. T., Jr. 
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GIFTS.—Sec Fuoeokl; KiNnEnaAnTEN. 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY (1539-1583). 
— The navigator and stepbrother of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, In c. 1572 he devised a scheme for 
*' the erection of an Academy in London for 
the education of her Mnjcsty's Wards and 
others the youth of nobility and gentlemen, 11 
which was edited from the Lansdownc Ms. 
by Dr, F, J. Furnivall for tho Early English 
Text Society in 1809, Gilbert bewails the fact 
that the wards of the Grown were often in the 
hands of those of evil religion or insufficient final¬ 
ity, and since these wards were chiefly resident 
in London, he proposes that nil Academy bo 
erected and suggests not only the sub j cots to be 
taught therein but also the salaries to be paid to 
the teachers and ushers. A new type of educa¬ 
tion was proposed, based on a curriculum differ¬ 
ing from that of the humanistic schools of tho 
clay. Milton’s Tractate allows a remarkable 
similarity to Gilbert’s work. Masters were to 
be engaged to tench Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
although a sufficiently important place is 
assigned to the vernacular, for “ in what lan¬ 
guage soever learning is attained the appliance 
to use is principally in the vulgar speech ns in 
preaching, in parliament, in council, in com¬ 
missions and other offices of common weak” 
Renders wore to be appointed for moral philoso¬ 
phy to read “ the political part thereof 11 ; for 
natural philosophy, for mathematics to deal 
with military art, cosmography, astronomy, 
and practical navigation. A doctor of physic 
was to teach physic, chirurgery, and medicines, 
and was to have a garden and simples. Civil 
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law, divinity, and common law were each to 
have a reader. Provision was to be made for 
the teaching of modern languages, dancing, 
heraldry, defence, horsemanship, strategy, and 
tactics. 

The arrangements for the library are par¬ 
ticularly interesting. The keeper is allowed 
£26 a year. After every mart ho “ shall 
cause the brlngers of books into England to 
exhibit to him their registers, and thus to have 
first choice of books to buy. For the buying 
of books, etc., for the library £40 was to bo 
allowed. But in addition it is to bo noted, 
u All printers in England shall bo forever 
charged to deliver into the library of the 
Academy, at their own charges, one copy, 
well bound, of overy book, proclamation, or 
pamphlet printed.” The treasurer's salary was 
to be £100. Tho chief governor wns to be the 
master of the wards, assisted by the rector 
who was to have personal supervision over the 
pupils. The public readers of arts and com- 
mon laws were to publish some new book 
every six years, and every three years to issue 
a translation of some good book. F. W. 

See Academies, Courtly; Geiuuek j Gen¬ 
try and Nobles, Education op; Milton. 
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GILCHRIST, JOHN B ORTH WICK. — See 
Gilchrist Educational Trust. 

GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL TRUST. — 
An institution established by tho will of John 
Borthwick Gilchrist (1759-1841), a servant of 
the East India Company and an orientalist. 
He was professor of Hindustani at London Uni¬ 
versity and took an interest in educational and 
philanthropic efforts, being associated with 
George Birkbcck (g.v.) in some of his work, 
He left his property to trustees for a tho 
benefit, advancement, and propagation of edu¬ 
cation and learning in overy part of the world 
so far as circumstances will permit.” He left 
every arrangement to the discretion of Ins 
trustees. The will was the subject of litiga¬ 
tion which lasted twenty-five years, and only 
the fortunate circumstance that part of the 
property was on the site of Sydney, Australia, 
rapidly increasing in value, secured any means 
for the trustees to proceed with their work. 
The trustees adopted tho principle of doing 
pioneer work in promoting education and learn¬ 
ing where other efforts were not being employed. 
In this way numerous movements have been 
started, and as soon as they have been taken 
over by other bodies, the Trust has diverted 
its support to some new object. Thus, scholar¬ 
ships to aid Indian students to study at Eng¬ 
lish universities were established until the work 
was taken up by the government and universi¬ 


ties were erected in India. Colonial scholar¬ 
ships were also instituted. When Girton College 
and other institutions were established for the 
higher education of women, scholarships were 
provided as well as in training colleges for 
secondary school teachers. Traveling scholar¬ 
ships for secondary school teachers were estab¬ 
lished for professional purposes. Reports have 
been published on educational topics in foreign 
countries including Educational Systems of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; French Sec¬ 
ondary Education; The Teaching of Literature 
in Girls' Schools in Germany; Manual Instruc¬ 
tion in France and Switzerland; The Teaching 
of Geography in Switzerland and Italy. 
When the Board of Education undertook tho 
Special Report s, the Trust discontinued tho 
traveling scholarships, just as the system of 
exchange teachers between England, France, 
and Germany was begun by the Trust until 
taken over by the Board. University Exten¬ 
sion, the Workers Educational Association 
(tf.y.), the National Home Reading Union 
(g,v.), and the Recreative Schools Association 
have also been assisted by the Trust. At 
present tho Trust money is being used to en¬ 
courage a system by which young teachers 
may bo afforded opportunities of spending 
some time in the classrooms of expert and 
more mature colleagues. A scheme is also on 
foot for the establishment of a school of Ori¬ 
ental Languages to commemorate the work of 
the founder. The remarkable success of the 
Trust has shown the importance of freedom in 
the management of Trust funds for public 
purposes. More good work has been accom¬ 
plished and more success has been achieved in 
this way than would have been possible under 
the restraint of the “ dead hand ” of regulations 
and provisions, which only too often hamper 
such bequests, not only in England but in 
America. The Right Honorable Lord Shuttle- 
worth is at present chairman of tho Trust, 
which has its offices in London. 

Reference s — 

Titties (London). Educational SuDplemGnt, Oct. 4, 
1010 . 

GILDS, MEDIEVAL, AND EDUCATION. 
— To conceive of the gild as the technical 
school of the middle ages is to realize only very 
imperfectly its importance for the history of 
education. The gilds of merchants and crafts¬ 
men which regulated commerce and industry 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries onward 
were only species in a great^ genus which em- 
’braced such widely different institutions as the 
Universities, the Inns of Court, tho Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons on the one side, 
and the humblest parish burial club or rural 
eoflperativc society on the other. Tho re¬ 
ligious fraternity supplied the only available 
form and sanction for every kind of free asso¬ 
ciation, whatever its aim — political, social, 
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economic, recreative, educational, religious. In forming it. The proceedings of the gilds, aa 
its main aspect it may be regarded as the main such, were secret, but they provided periodic 
instrument in the formation of that series of cal opportunities for freely debating questions 
middle classes by whose efforts the principle of policy or of principle, and there enn be little 

of self-government was first realized in the douht that towards the end ol the fourteenth 

narrower sphero of civic life and thence? trails- century, when the gilds became more numerous 
planted to the wider sphere of the national and active both in town and country, they of ten 
state, served as centers of political, social, and religious 

Although it is generally confined to the pro- propaganda, 
fessional and technical aspects of this develop- Turning now to education in the stricter 
ment, the term 11 education" applies in a largo sense it is well to emphasize the fact already 
sense to the whole process of class formation, noted that the greater part of the organized 
and a few words may be said as to the social higher education of the middle ages was based 
and political Education afforded by the gilds, on a social structure provided by gilds. “ The 

Socially their primary function was to facilitate rise of the universities,” says UtislidaU, " was 

a transition from the tie of kinship to that of merely a wave of that great movement towards 
a fellowship based on neighborhood or a com- association which began to sweep over the 
mon profession. The Saxon gilds of thanes cities of Europe in the course of the eleventh 
which Maitland has likened to a f< county century/ 1 (See Universities.) The federated 
club the H frith gilds” of London and the gilds of scholars or teachers or both, of which 
Knights’ gilds which in some cases perhaps the universities were composed, performed the 
formed the first nucleus of free civic nssocin- same functions in regard to the higher educa¬ 
tion. all served this purpose and arc connected tion of the professional classes ns the later gilds 
by it as one continuous social development, performed in regard to the technical, education 
both with the merchant and craft gilds and with of the merchant and the craftsman. (See 
the parish gilds in town and country. By their Degrees; Inception.) Tho completed gild 
instrumentality tho process described by Fustel structure of a London livery company towards 
do Coulanges as taking place in the city state the close of the fifteenth century is closely 
of antiquity was carried a stage further, What analogous to that of one of tho Inns of Court 
tho fiction of adoption and the artificial widen- (q.v.) or one of the Oxford colleges of the samo 
ing of tho ancestral cult were to the earlier period, 

phase of civic expansion, the more attenuated A link between the universities and tho gilds 
fiction of fraternity, and the foundation of is furnished by the civic corporations of tho 
cooperative chantries were to tho medieval learned professions. Tho notaries formed one 
city. Closely connected with this was a more of the greater gilds of Florence, and probably 
educational d&vdopmaat. The vcftulatiuwft Inuuuffid by the civic, ojithanttaA 

wealthy city gilds took over the halls of feudal of London in the thirteenth century on pleaders 
magnates and cooperatively emulated their and attorneys were drawn up by a profes- 
style of life, They feasted kings, and drew sional gild. In fifteenth-century London the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy into their honorary professions of medicine and surgery received 
membership, and were thus one of the main from the city a set of ordinances which placed 
agencies in removing social exclusiveness and them under the rule of a Rector who must be 
in transmitting social manners and ideals from a Doctor of Medicine, a Master of Arts and 
a narrower to a wider circle. Philosophy, or a Bachelor of Medicine of long 

In the political education of tho middle ages standing, and the last-named degree was only 

the gilds played an unique part. They were to be accepted as a temporary makeshift. The 

tho main channels through which new classes gild insisted on previous graduation for. full 

of tho population were drawn into the field of membership, imposed examinations in medicine 
political activity. Their internal affairs fur- and surgery, and provided a hall for rending 
nished an excellent training in self-government and disputation, Later on, in the seventeenth 
and administration, whilst their intervention and eighteenth centuries, the Barber-Surgeons 
in municipal and occasionally in national of London, Paris, and Edinburgh provided 
politics gave their ambitious members a wider regular demonstrations in anatomy for the 
scope for their powers. The disputes that have instruction of their members. The London 

arisen as to the part played by the gilds in the gild of Apothecaries has retained its examin- 

carlicst phases of civic organization turn upon mg functions down to the present day. (See 
questions of constitutional form and leave PuAUM^cwmaAL Education.) 
untouched the primary importance of the gilds Whilst the medical and surgical gilds were 
as generators of political force and organs of thus able to delegate many of their educational 
political change. In many lending cases at functions to tho universities, the gilds of mor- 
lcasfc it is highly probable that the gilds of the chants and craftsmen were the solo repositories 
twelfth century had as large a share in mold- of the traditional lore of their several callings, 
ing the earlier patrician rule in the cities of It is very probable that they were tho main 
Western Europe as the craft gilds of the thir- channels by which that loro was transmitted 
teenth and fourteenth centuries had in fcrans- from the East to the West and from the later 
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days of the Homan Empire to the earlier middle 
ages. Dr. L. M. Hartmann has recently es¬ 
tablished a strong case for the continuity of 
the gild tradition at Home and Ravenna, The 
Style of the earliest cathedral builders has been 
traced continuously back to the school of 
" Comacmc ” masters, whom the Lombards 
found working in North Italy. The dedica¬ 
tions of the gilds of the five fundamental 
medieval handicrafts afford corroborative evi¬ 
dence which has been hitherto overlooked. 
The patron saints of the masons — the Qimtuor 
Coronati—were Roman martyrs of the third 
century; those of the shoemakers—St. Crispin 
and St, Crispinian — arc said to have been 
martyred at Soissons at the same period. St. 
Aubert, the patron saint of the bakers of Flan¬ 
ders and Scotland, was Bishop of Cambrai 
and Arras in the seventh century. St. Eloi, 
universally venerated by the smiths of the 
middle ages, was a goldsmith of Limoges who 
became a missionary Bishop at Noyon under 
Dagobert. But perhaps the most interesting 
case is that of St. Sever us, a wool comber, who 
was Bishop of Ravenna just before the fall of 
the empire and whose body was afterwards 
carried, first to Mainz— the place of the first 
recorded weavers' gild in Germany— and thence 
to Erfurt, another weaving center, and who is 
subsequently found as the patron saint of 
weavers throughout the Netherlands and Scot¬ 
land, A similar significance attaches to the 
spread of the cult of St. Nicholas of Myra, the 
patron saint of Levantine commerce and navi¬ 
gation, which is exactly contemporaneous with 
tfio settlement of a hitherto largely nomadic 
trading class and the rise of the merchant gild. 
There are early churches of St, Nicholas in 
close connection with the ports or markets of 
London, Bristol, Yarmouth, Ncwcastle-on- 
Tync, Liverpool, Ghent, Brussels, Utrecht, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Leipzig, Hamburg, Prague, 
Stockholm, Bergen. 

It is thus probable that the most important 
educational service of the gilds was removed 
before their recorded history begins. In the 
later period, inaugurated by the grant of royal 
charters or civic ordinances in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the growth of the system 
of apprenticeship is the central feature of gild 
history from the educational point of view. 
The earliest extant records of apprenticeship 
arc private contracts between individuals 
which stimulate for a premium or certain years 
of service in return for specified teaching. The 
authorized regulation of the conditions of ap¬ 
prenticeship by the gilds begins in London, 
Paris, and elsewhere in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. The urban population was 
then rapidly increasing. Division of labor was 
giving rise to new trades for which the craft 
gild furnished a ready organization, and during 
the two following centuries a steady stream 
of rural labor was drawn by tills agency into 
the channels of a higher technical training. 


The education provided by the gild rested en¬ 
tirely on a domestic basis. As a rule the master 
craftsman might teach his trade to as many 
sons as he pleased, but could only have one 
other apprentice who received board and lodg¬ 
ing, clothing and discipline as one of the family. 
In entering the now household the apprentice 
passed under tiro protection of the gild which 
revised the terms of his contract, furnished a 
court of appeal against ill usage or defective 
training, and guaranteed the ultimate attain¬ 
ment of mastership. This produced uniformity 
within each craft, but the variations of usage 
between different crafts and different cities 
remained very wide throughout the middle 
ages. In Paris the cooks required two years' 
service, the carpenters four, the chandlers six, 
the embroiderers eight, the goldsmiths ten. 
A seven years' apprenticeship, which had be¬ 
come universal amongst London crafts, was 
adopted as the national standard in the sixteenth 
century. On the continent a much shorter pe¬ 
riod of from two to six years was supplemented 
by the requirement of from three to five years' 
travel in search of fuller experience, Some of 
the Rhine cities were much frequented by 
journeymen as the finishing school of their 
several trades. 

Besides regulating access to the only techni¬ 
cal school, tho workshop, the gilds largely 
determined the nature of the instruction thus 
afforded, not only by an official examination 
of the aspirants to mastership, but also more 
effectively by the regular inspection of their 
trades, backed by civic authority, in which the 
collective technical conscience of tho gild was 
brought to bear on tho methods of the individ¬ 
ual craftsman. False work and bad materials 
were seized and judged by juries of experts. 
In some crafts, e.g. the goldsmiths, the gild 
affixed its stamp to sound work, in others, e.g. 
the blacksmiths, the pewterers, and even the 
bakers, each master must have a mark of his 
own; whilst in the doth manufacture it be¬ 
came usual to insist on inspection and official 
sealing at each stage. Technical rules multi¬ 
plied under the control of the gilds and were 
afterwards in many cases codified in national 
legislation. The Act of 1003-1004, which pre¬ 
scribes in fifty-two elaborate sections the in¬ 
dustrial technique to be followed by tho Eng¬ 
lish leather trades, is an interesting illustration 
of the cumulative power of gild tradition. It 
is very difficult to appraise justly the educa¬ 
tional value of this tradition. Tn its later 
phases, when wc know it best, it was almost 
wholly a hindrance to industrial progress. 
It was in the earlier and less recorded phases 
that tho gilds performed their real educational 
service by disciplining crude labor, checking 
dishonest impulses, and gradually forming a 
professional sense of honor. But even then 
the gild's powers of search were often used to 
exclude the competition of foreign wares. 
Later on, when the craft gilds acquired pre- 
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dominance in city government, their policy 
as embodied in their ordinances, their methods 
of inspection, and their regulation or apprentice¬ 
ship exhibited a narrower spirit of corporate 
egotism. The two opposite abuses to which 
the system of apprenticeship is liable — undue 
restriction as a means of limiting the number of 
masters and entire absence of restriction as 
a means of exploiting youthful labor — both 
became common in the fifteenth century. 

The ordinances of the majority of gilds at the 
close of the middle ages exhibit a compromise 
between these conflicting tendencies. New 
masters arc often forbidden to take any ap¬ 
prentices for several years, and then restricted 
to one, whilst those who sit on the governing 
body may take two, and those who have held 
the highest office three. By this time the en¬ 
trance to mastership had likewise^ become 
restricted, partly by the growth of industrial 
capital, but also by the imposition of artificial 
conditions, Foremost among these was the 
institution of the masterpiece, which did not 
become widespread till the sixteenth century. 
Originating in simple tests of competent work¬ 
manship this developed into the imposition of 
a task sometimes occupying many months and 
requiring the use of expensive material besides 
the payment of heavy fees to the official ex¬ 
aminers. The extant rules for the execution 
of the masterpiece — which in the case of a 
wide Hinge of Paris crafts cover a period of 
four centuries—form a valuable contribution 
to the history of technical education. A jury of 
scriveners examined candidates in cnligraphy, 

, avid sswAAwg of Meonvta. T\w> 
printers and booksellers required a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin; the masterpiece of the 
pinners was a thousand pins; of the shoemakers 
a pair of hoots, three pairs of shoes, and a pair 
of slippers; of the butchers the dressing for 
sale of the carcases of a cow, a calf, a sheen, and 
a pig, But in many eases much more elaborate 
testa were prescribed or were left to the discre¬ 
tion of the gild authorities who deliberately 
used them to exclude candidates from the 
mastership. At the same time the sons of 
masters and those who could pay a large en¬ 
trance fee were exempted altogether or sub¬ 
jected to a nominal test. Whilst, therefore, 
the educational functions of the gilds attained 
their most explicit and impressive form in the 
masterpiece, they were simultaneously ceasing 
to exercise an appreciable influence on the main 
course of industrial development which by this 
tjme was escaping from the corporate restric¬ 
tions imposed in the older urban centers and 
seeking a freer environment in the country. 
However regrettable, it was no doubt natural 
that the pioneers of the next phase of industrial 
progress and especially the inventors of labor- 
saying machinery should have found their 
chief obstacle in the handicraft traditions of the 
gilds. (Sec Apprenticeship and Education; 
Industrial Education.) G. U. 


The gilds were, however, more intimately 
associated with school education in England. 
Many gilds maintained one or more priests to 
minister to the members of the fraternity; the 
practice arose for these priests to keep school 
for children of members or of the whole town. 
In lime money was left to gilds for tin* express 
purpose of engaging a clerk to keep school; 
else where the gilds paid the schoolmaster out 
of their funds. Thus at Barnard Castle the 
Gild of Trinity wns “ founded and endowed 
with certain lands, by gift of the brethren and 
other benefactors of the sons of ancient time 
to find a priest ... to say mass . , . and to 
keep a free grammar school and a song school 
for all the children of the town.” Of 33 gilds 
investigated by Leach, “excluding the Craft 
Guilds of London and Shrewsbury, and the 
Merchants’ Gild at York, 28 kept grammar 
schools; ami to them may be added the 
Drapers of Shrewsbury, who kept a grammar 
school; while the Mercers of London were 
trustees for three schools mentioned, and the 
Goldsmiths for two." In many instances the 
gild corporations were appointed as trustees 
of schools and with them were vested the right 
of appointing or dismissing the schoolmaster, 
the superintendence of repairs, the school 
property, the admission of pupils, the drawing 
up of statutes for the bettor government of 
schools, or appointing boards of governors for 
schools. The Skinners’ Company of London 
became trustees for Tonbridge School in 1552 
with power to draw up statutes for the school, 
and the practice grew up for the governors to 
pay an vWA U> \Aw, wAvofil. Yftth Vhfc 

decay of the gild system most of tho schools 
maintained or supervised by the schools be¬ 
came private endowed schools, while only a few 
schools in London have remained under tho 
control of gilds, e.y. Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Stationers’ School, and the Mercers’ School, 

Of recent years, some of the wealthier London 
companies have devoted large sums to tho endow¬ 
ment of technical and university education. 
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GILDS, TEACHERS'. — These were as- 
Bociations which arose in the sixteenth century 
to protect those teachers of primary subjects 
who had municipal recognition against the com¬ 
petition of the wandering scholars, dame and 
hedge-schools (Winkelschulen). Such organiza¬ 
tions were confined to Germany, though at least 
one is found in Holland-Ilarlcm. There is 
definite information bearing on the gilds in 
Munich (1564), Nuremberg (1013), Frankfort- 
a.-M. (1613), and Lllbeck (1653); while they 
also existed in Augsburg, Landshut, Bamberg, 
Stuttgart, Tubingen, Urach, and Brunswick, 
At Ltibcck a second gild of teachers of reading 
and prayers was also organized, Their organ¬ 
ization was similar to that of other gilds, which 
were practically on the decline when the 
teachers organized. A period of apprentice¬ 
ship, varying from three to nine years, and begin¬ 
ning with the sixteenth or eighteenth year, was 
imposed. An examination had to be passed 
to become a journey man or assistant teacher. 
The assistant could be employed for pay by 
a master and could also give private lessons, 
part of the proceeds going to his master. When 
a vacancy occurred in the gild, it was filled by 
the oldest assistant on proving his ability, 
usually by writing out, with great flourishes 
a signboard; a Latin motto, c.g. Palicniia 
omnia vincil, or a Biblical quotation, and the 
master's name formed the content. The gilds 
struggled with difficulty against competition 
but without success, in spite of protests to the 
municipal councils, which supervised and in¬ 
spected their schools. On the whole their 
influence was baneful; they kept down the 
number of schools by increasing; the number 
of pupils in the few favored institutions with¬ 
out adding to the accommodations; the quali¬ 
fications for membership were not always 
strictly adhered to; the sons, widows, or daugh¬ 
ters of deceased members were sometimes 
allowed to continue schools without being re¬ 
quired to go through the t regular routine. 
Materially the gilds did not improve the posi¬ 
tion of their members, for many hncl to supple¬ 
ment their slight income by alms. One ad¬ 
vantage, however, did accrue; members of the 
gilds were ipso facto citizens. The gilds lin¬ 
gered oil ineffectually until the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Munich gild was 
finally dissolved in 1801, the capable teachers 
being incorporated into the state system. At 
Nuremberg, the gikl was driven out in 1818 
on the introduction of paid teachers; while at 
Liibeck the last was heard of the gild in the 
same year. 

Sec Teachers’ Voluntary Associations. 
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GILL, ALEXANDER (1565-1635). — Head¬ 
master of St. Paul's school, London, from 1G0S 
till 1035. He had John Milton as pupil in the 
school from 1620 to 1025. Gill continued the 
tradition of Mulcaster's {q.v>) interest in the 
study of the English language as shown in 
Mulcaster's Elcmcniaric 1582, and in 1619 
published the book for which he is best known 
— Logonomia Anglica } qua Qenlis Sermo facilius 
addi&citur . He advo eated the phonetic spelling, 
and suggested a reform of the alphabet with 
that purpose; by introducing the two Anglo- 
Saxon signs for th and other Anglo-Saxon signs, 
together with dots over the vowels to represent 
their various sounds, he gets his adequate al- 

E habet, In the feeling of pride in our old 
axon tongue Gil! ranks as a pioneer. The 
most interesting section of the Logonomia 
Anglica is the part devoted to Syntax, where 
he begins to treat of the figures of speech. 
Following on the lines of Abraham Fraunco 
Gill quotes from English writers to 
illustrate the English usage in rhetorical 
figures. The significance of the book is the 
establishment of Ramus's method of illustra¬ 
tion of rhetorical figures from modern sourccB, 
the drawing of attention to the beauties of the 
English literary writers, and the beginnings of 
the study of English literature in a school 
textbook. The curious point must be borne 
in mind, that Gill's Logonomia is written in 
Latin. Gill's son, also called Alexander (1597- 
1642), in 1621 became under usher of St. Paul's 
school to his father, and was teacher and friend 
of Milton. Gill fell in disgrace in 1628, 
through drinking a health to Felton, the assassin 
of Buckingham, and belittling the king. Even¬ 
tually forgiven, he is said to have been an usher 
in Farnaby's (q.v.) school, and in 1635. succeeded 
his father as High or Head Master oi St. Paul's 
School. He died in 1642, having gained the 
reputation for great severity in connection with 
school teaching. F. W. 
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GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1831-1008),— 
The first president of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, and one of the leading influences in Ameri¬ 
can educational development during the greater 
part of his career. Ho was born in Norwich, 
Conn., July 6, 1831, and was of old Now Eng¬ 
land ancestry on both sides. Graduating at 
Yale in 1852, he pursued graduate studies at 
Harvard for a year, residing in the home of 
Arnold Guyot, the geographer; then ho spent 
two years in Europe, where, though an attach6 
of the United States Legation at St.^ Peters¬ 
burg, he found opportunities for seeing and 
learning much of England, Germany, and 
France, as well as of Russia, Returning in 1855, 
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he took an active part in advancing the per¬ 
manent organization of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, and became one of the chief 
promoters there of the ideas of “the now learn¬ 
ing/' lie was an ardent champion of scientific 
studies as a means of culture, though he fully 
recognized the claims of the classical education j 
and it was precisely this attitude that ho after¬ 
wards manifested in shaping the character of 
Johns Hopkins University. He was made as¬ 
sistant librarian of Yale College in 1850, and 
afterwards librarian and professor of physical 
geography. During his connection with Yale, 
which ended in 1872 with his acceptance of 
the presidency of the University of California, 
he was one of the chief influences making for 
progress generally, and in particular for the 
building up of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
He was also actively connected with the public 
school system of Connecticut, in which ho 
introduced important improvements. The 
University of California, under his presidency, 
from 1872 to 1875, underwent a most remark¬ 
able development, in spite of the obstacles inter¬ 
posed by political interference. He becamo 
president of Johns Hopkins University in 1875, 
The establishment of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity in 1870 marks an epoch in the history of 
education and learning in America^ and it is to 
Gilman that the determination of its character 
must be ascribed. From the beginning, he set 
before himself the object of making the now in¬ 
stitution a means of supplying to the nation 
intellectual training of a higher order than could 
be obtained at existing American colleges and 
universities; and at the end of a year of travel 
and inquiry he had gathered, as a nucleus, bix 
professors of eminent ability, under whom, 
with the aid of younger associates, thero was 
launched, for the first time in this country, 
a university whoso standards and activities 
were on a level with those of the great institu¬ 
tions of Europe. The establishment of full- 
fledged t( graduate schools/ 1 the naturalization 
of research as a leading element in American 
universities, and the development on a great 
scale of scientific and scholarly publications, 
date from the foundation ot Johns Hop¬ 
kins University. And a singular testimony 
to the importance of Gilman’s influence in 
hastening this development is furnished by the 
fact that, although it was not until sovcntccn 
years later that funds were available for tho 
opening of tho Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
no other institution in the meanwhile attempted 
to bring about “the prodigious advancement 
of medical teaching"—to quote President 
Eliot— which was there effected under Gilman's 
guidance, and in accordance with the aim that 
he had cherished from the beginning. 

In 1901 Gilman resigned the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins. In 1902 he became the first 
president of the Carnegie Institution; lie re¬ 
signed that office in 1904, but continued as a 
trustee of the institution until his death. 


Throughout his life, in addition to his educa¬ 
tional activities! he was deeply and actively in¬ 
terested in public improvement and in practical 
philanthropic effort, bejng, in particular, one 
of the pioneer workers in charity organization 
and in civil service reform. Ho succeeded Carl 
Schurv, as president of the National Civil Ser¬ 
vice Reform League* his connection with tho 
Peabody Fund, the Slater Fund, and the Rus¬ 
sell Sago Foundation wns of great importance; 
and lie served on many public and semi-public 
commissions. His contributions to periodical 
literature were numerous, and ho was one of 
tho chief editors of the Netv International 
Encyclopedia. He wrote a Life of James Z). 
Dana and the volume on James Monroe in the 
“ American Statesmen" series. He edited 
the Miscellaneous IFr&utfls of Francis Licbcr, 
and prepared an edition of Do Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America , for which he wroto an 
elaborate introduction. Two other volumes 
published by him arc University Addresses nnd 
The Launching of a University. lie died at 
Norwich, Conn., Oct. 13, 1908, F, F, 

Sec Johns Hopkins Uniyeubity. 
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GILPIN, WILLIAM (1724-1804). — School¬ 
master, author, and artist. Ho graduated B.A. 
at Oxford in 1744 and was ordained in 1740. 
A few years later he took over a boarding school 
at Chcam, Surrey, which ho kept successfully 
for nearly thirty years and handed on to his 
son. The school is still in existence under tho 
charge of a descendant of Gilpin. The distin¬ 
guishing marks of the school were the study of 
the vernacular, of gardening and business, 
the boys engaging in practical ( commerce on 
their own accounts; the elimination of corporal 
punishment, replaced by trial by Jury and fines 
which were spent for the general welfare of tho 
whole fiohaol; and confidence in and reliance on 
the boys' sense of honor. As Vicar of Boidre 
Gilpin took an active interest in the social 
welfare of his parishioners and gave a number 
of his pictures to endow a parish school. In 
1779 he published Lectures on the Church 
Catechism, which had been prepared earlier 
for his pupils. Ills writings consisted of bi¬ 
ographies of eminent English Churchmen, in¬ 
cluding his own ancestor Bernard Gilpin, and 
descriptions of points of artistic Intorcst in 
England accompanied with his own sketches. 

Ralerence *, — 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
— An institution founded by the will of Stephen 
Girard ( q.v .) for “poor white male orphan" 
children, and opened in 1848. Tho institution 
was placed in trust of the Councils of the City 
of Philadelphia, and is now managed by the 
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Board of Directors of City Trusts. Alexander 
Dallas Bachc (g.u.) was appointed the first 
president and was sent by the trustees to Europe 
to make a survey of the educational institutions 
and systems. By one of the terms of the will 
“ no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any 
sect whatsoever ” is admitted in any capacity 
within the premises of the institution. An 
attack on the will failed in the courts on the 
ground that the exclusion of ministers was not 
necessarily an attack oil religion or broad 
religious teaching. Orphan (i.c. fatherless) 
boys are admitted between the ages of six and 
ten years and receive a training such ns will 
enable them to earn their own living at fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. The enrolment in 
December, 1911 was 1491, 
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Report of the Board of Directors of City Trusts of the City 
of Philadelphia, (Philadelphia, annua!.) 
Semi-Centennial of Oirard College, 18/,8-JSOS. (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1808.) 

GIRARD, JEAN BAPTISTE (1705-1850), 
— Better known ns P6ro Grdgoire Girard, a 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Pesta- 
lozzi. Born in Freiburg, ho attended the 
Jesuit school there and at the age of seventeen 
joined the Franciscan Order. Ho spent his 
novitiate in Lucerne and thence proceeded to 
the University of Wtirzburg, where he studied 
theology. When tho Swiss government had 
the reform tvf public tducatkm uwder considera¬ 
tion, ho drew up a plan for primary, secondary, 
and cantonal schools and a national Swiss 
university, as a result of which lie was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the Minister for Culture 
and Education, to act as advisor in tho Catholic 
interests. Finding that his advice was rarely 
sought, he became pastor in Berne (1800-1801), 
where his broad humanitarian sympathies cut 
across denominational limitations and en¬ 
deared him to everybody. Ho devoted him¬ 
self mainly to the study of education and was 
inspired by the efforts of Pcstnlozzi at this 
period. His opportunity came in 1804 when 
ho was called to his native city to organize 
public education. For more than twenty 
years he strove with great success to reform 
educational practice and theory. Starting 
with 40 pupils, the school in 1820 had 400 
pupWfc, and tta idea of education became estab¬ 
lished as essential to public welfare, not only 
in the minds of most of his fellow-citizens, but 
also in the surrounding cantons. The school 
was much visited by foreign observers. But 
the work of Pcstalozzi tended to overshadow 
that of Girard who aimed to put the master's 
theories into practice so far as possible. In 
1809 he was sent with the commission appointed 
by the government to Yverdun, and his report on 
the whole was satisfactory ( Rapport stir Vln - 
slitut de Peslalozzi pr&entd A la haute Dikle de 
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la Suisse). Unfortunately tho labors of Girard 
were suspended by the reactionaries as tending 
to undermine religion and as being revolutionary, 
and in 1823 the school was closed. Girard re¬ 
tired to Lucerne, where ho devoted himself to 
writing and recommending educational reform. 

Girard was strongly influenced in the direc¬ 
tion of the moral and religious end of educa¬ 
tion. Pcstnlozzi 'b work ho criticized on the 
ground that too much emphasis was laid on 
the intellectual and too little on the emotional 
and volitional aspects. He accepted the theory 
of harmonious development ns tho aim of 
instruction, but hero again he held that Pcsta¬ 
lozzi overemphasized the mathematical siib- 
vihteh be feared would lead to material¬ 
ism. Nature study, history, and geography 
were all to lead to a recognition of God, much 
in tho same way as Froebel proposed. The 
lack of teachers compelled Girard to adopt the 
monitorial system (18IC), which, strangely 
enough, formed the center of attack on the 
part of his opponents. His school was divided 
into four grades, and each subject was reviewed 
anew and expanded in each grade, He won 
the affection of his pupils tea remarkable degree, 
and on his way to and from school he was 
always attended by a large group of them. 

His chief work was the Langue maternclle 
enseignte d la Jcuncsse comme Moyen de D6- 
veloppement inlcllccluel, moral el rcligieux (The 
vernacular taught to (he young as a weans of 
intellectual, moral t and religious development) t in 
seven volumes, the first dealing with his peda¬ 
gogical vievjs. Here he recognizes the loosen¬ 
ing of the bonds of family, church, and state, 
and for that reason urges control through 
moral and religious education, This work 
secured him in 1844 the prize awarded by the 
Paris Academy. Other works were Dialogues 
sur VInstitution des Ecolcs de Ctiinpagnc! Divers 
Diseours et Dissertations sur des Sujets de Peda¬ 
gogic gfaitraej,; Des Mot/ens d’attacher la Jeu - 
nesse h scs Eludes et d'acliver ses Progr^s. 
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GIRARD, STEPHEN (1750-1831).— 
Fownder oi Girard College ter Ovplwmv, 
attended the schools of France, but was largely 
self-educated. He was for many years engaged 
in commercial pursuits, and left his fortune to 
various philanthropic and educational institu¬ 
tions. He bequeathed $2,000,000 for the 
establishment of a college for orphans in Phila¬ 
delphia. W. S. M. 

See Girard College, 
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Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, 
1877, Vot. XXVII, pp, 503-010, 

Simpson, Stephen, Life of Stephen Girard, (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1832,) 

GIRLS EDUCATION OF, — The various 
aspects of this subject arc treated under sepa¬ 
rate titles.. The existing practices concerning 
the education of girls with boys are presented 
under the title Coeducation, One phase of 
this question is discussed briefly under Skgiie- 
gation. t The history of tho education of girls 
in America is included in the article on Co¬ 
lonial pEIUOD IN AmEIIICAN EDUCATION, 
The early history of European practice is in¬ 
cluded in the article on Middle Ages, Educa- • 
tion in. Tho general place of girls’ education . 
in various countries at tho present time is 
given in the articles on the separate national 
systems. The entire subject of higher educa¬ 
tion is treated in exlenso under the caption 
Women, Higher Education op. 

GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 
— An organization founded in England in 1872 
to provide secondary education for girls. It 
was an outcome of the larger movement which 
centered in the National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women. The Trust num¬ 
bered among its promoters Mrs, William Grey, 
Miss Gurney, and Sir J. 1\ ICny-Shuttlcworth. 
The work was organized on a commercial basis, 
and tlio shareholders receive a dividend of five 
per cent, any surplus being devoted to im¬ 
proving the schools. The first school was 
opened at Chelsea. The aim of the Trust is 
declared to be to provide for girls opportunities 
similar to those open to boys in the great 
Public Schools. “ Particular stress is laid on 
the formation of character by moral and 
religious training ami for fitting girls for the 
practical business and duties of life." A full 
secondary school course is provided in all the 
schools, which number more than thirty mid 
have over 7000 pupils. A training department 
for teachers in secondary schools, as well as in 
drawing and music, ^maintained at the Clap- 
ham High School, which also prepares for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London and Cambridge 
Universities and the FrocbcL Certificate, 
Special courses in domestic economy are given 
in some schools to pupils who have completed 
the regular courses, Tim fees charged vary 
according to the age of the pupil from £9 9s, 
to £16 156'. ($47-378 a year). A few scholar¬ 
ships arc maintained at each school. 
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GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG¬ 
LAND. — An institution founded in 1869 at 


Benslow House, Hitchin, for tho higher educa¬ 
tion of women. It was tho outcome of the 
efforts of Mias Emily Davies who had unsuc¬ 
cessfully tried to Influence tho Schools Inquiry 
Commission (18(55^1867) to support the estab¬ 
lishment of such an institution. Through her 
book The Higher Education of Women (1866) 
she had contributed to the progress of the 
women’s educational movement in England, 
In 1868 she secured influential support and 
subscriptions which led to the opening of tho 
house at Hitchin with six students. In 1873 
tho college was moved to Girton College, near 
Cambridge. Instruction was given by tho 
resident tutors and several professors of the 
University along the lines of the university 
requirements, and tho students were admitted 
to university lectures by # courtesy. In 1881 tho 
Senate granted permission to the students to 
present themselves for the university Tripos 
examinations for degrees; the College grants 
degree certificates, but not degrees on tho 
results. At the same time the lectures were 
thrown open to the women. The remarkable 
successes of the students gave a considerable 
impetus to the cause of higher education of 
women, a large majority of the ahmimc hav¬ 
ing devoted themselves to teaching in girls’ 
secondary schools. The enrollment of tho 
collego in 1900-1910 was 168. 
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Davies, Emily. Questions r'clatino to Women, 1800- 
1008. (Cambridge, I0LO.) 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART (1800- 
1898). — Tho great English statesman did not 
play as great a part in the development of Eng¬ 
lish education as might be expected from his 
general interest in national welfare mid progress. 
He approached the question of elementary ed¬ 
ucation almost entirely with a strong belief 
in the claims of an established church. In 
1838 he was a member of the Select Committee 
for the Education of the Poorer Classes ap¬ 
pointed to consider the best means of provid¬ 
ing useful education in large towns. Gladstone 
insisted on religious education as a basis for 
state aid. It was about this time, too, that 
ho proposed the establishment ol teachers* 
training schools in every diocese, and tho 
licensing of teachers by bishops. In 1864 ho 
was instrumental in removing tests on admis¬ 
sion and graduation at Oxford, although ho 
insisted that the teaching and governing re¬ 
main functions of the Church of England, 
lie was opposed to a Crown Commission to 
inquire into the universities and would have 
preferred reform from within. When tho 
Education Bill of 1870 was brought forward by 
Forster (</.*>.), Gladstone was luKcwarm in his 
support. As he himself admitted later in a 
review of a biography of Forster (Nineteenth 
Century, September, 1888), his views “ were by 
no means identical with the views of Forster/’ 
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« My responsibility,” he writes, u is that of 
concurrence rather than of authorship.” lie 
would have preferred a systom of local option 
on the question of religious instruction, for, as 
ho says, “ in all things, including education, I 
prefer voluntary to legal machinery, when the 
thing can be well done either way. In 1873 
he undertook the difficult question of Irish 
University Itcform, and in attempting to com¬ 
promise met with the opposition of both Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants on account of Ins “ gigan¬ 
tic scheme of godless education. 11 

As a scholar Gladstone stood high. His 
love for tiic classics ranked almost next to his 
devotion to his religion, Any proposal to in- 
ttoduca pvws mtiwtd etietwvi, moitotn 

languages, and modern history as subjects 
equivalent to Latin and Greek he refused to 
consider as possible; ^ till of the new subjects 
he regarded as ft auxiliary ” to classical train¬ 
ing, And his argument for classics was based 
not only on their cultural and disciplinary 
value but on fcho fact that " European civiliza¬ 
tion from the middle ages downwards is the 
compound of two great factors, the Christian 
religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek, 
and in a secondary degree the Roman, disci¬ 
pline for his mind and intellect.” At the same 
time he recognized that such an education was 
for the ditto only; # * it can only apply in full 
to the small proportion of the youth of any 
country who are to become in the fullest sense 
educated.” While Gladstone’s influence on 
English education was very slight, the point 
of view of the loader fornttitda attention, \ot to 
is representative of the opinions prevailing in 
England in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 
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GLASGOW, THE UNIVERSITY OF. — A 
coeducational institution situated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, founded (1451), like most other ancient 
universities, by the authority of the Church of 
Romo. .The Bishop of Glasgow and his suc¬ 
cessors in office were appointed to rule over 
the college. Up till 14G0 the university seems 
to have had no permanent home, but m that 
yeav, James. Lovd Hamilton, bequeathed to the 
Principal of tho College of Arts, and his suc¬ 
cessors in office, a tenement with four acres of 
land adjoining, situated in the old High Street 
of the city. In buildings on this site, the 
classes of the university continued to meet for 
upwards of four hundred years, until tho new 
university buildings situated at Gilmorehill 
were ready for occupation in 1870. Owing to 
the ecclesiastical changes, and the. political 
conditions of the country, the university passed 
through many vicissitudes during the first two 


hundred years after its establishment, and it 
was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that it began to make steady, con¬ 
tinuous, and permanent progress. This mani¬ 
fested itself in (1) the specialization of the 
teaching within the University, and (2) in 
the establishment of new chairs, During the 
last decade of tho seventeenth century and 
the whole of the eighteenth century, eight 
new professorships were established, viz.: 
mathematics (1091), humanity (WOO); oriental 
languages (1709), civil law (1712), medicine 
(1712), history (1710), anatomy (171S), and 
astronomy (1760), Thereafter, tor nearly fifty 
years, no additional chairs were added; but 
toigtowtog v?ito toe. Gstoblitoment of totor 
of natural history (1807) there came the estab¬ 
lishment of professorships in surgery (1815), 
midwifery (1815), chemistry (1817), botany 
(1818), materia medica (1831), institutes f of 
medicine (1839), forensic medicine (1839), civil 
engineering (1840). conveyancing (1861),^ Eng¬ 
lish language ana literature (1S61), biblical 
criticism (1861), clinical surgery (1874), clini¬ 
cal medicine (1874), naval architecture (1883). 
history (1893), pathology (1893), and political 
economy (1896). During the present century 
separate chairs have been founded in geology 
(1903), zoology (1903), and mining (1906). 
Further, since 1892 many additional lecture¬ 
ships have also been established, the more im¬ 
portant being those of French, German, Italian, 
and Celtic in the Department of Language and 
Literature; education, psychology, and political 
ptoUsBoptvy to ihtt oi 

constitutional law and history, and economic 
history in the Department of History and 
Law. In addition, both in medicine and in 
science, lectureships in the more specialized 
departments of these subjects have been re¬ 
cently instituted. 

The present buildings in the west of the 
city were opened in 1870. In addition to the 
buildings used for teaching, there is also the 
Bute Hall, the gift of the late Marquis of 
Bute. Here arc held the graduation and 
other important ceremonies of the university. 
Residences are provided within the grounds 
for the principal and several of the professors. 
In 1893, as a result of the admission of women 
students to the universities of Scotland, the 
Governors of Queen Margaret College, an 
institution for the higher education of women 
housed to North Itosk, hsvwdfcd over to the. 
university its buildings and grounds for the 
use of the women students. Since then Queen 
Margaret College 3ms ceased to be an inde¬ 
pendent institution and lias been wholly incor¬ 
porated with the university. Within recent 
years, extensive additions have beenmadeto 
the original buildings at Gilmorehill, including 
(a) classrooms and laboratories for the teach¬ 
ing of engineering; (6) lecture rooms, ft museum 
and herbarium for the teaching of botany; 
and (c) an extension of tho anatomical depart- 
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mcnt. Two other groups of buildings have 
lately been added, 011 c for the teaching of 
physics; tho other to provide better accom¬ 
modation and equipment for the teaching of 
physiology, materia mcdica, and forensic medi¬ 
cine. 

The present constitution of tho university 
dates from the passing of tho Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1858,, and as amended by the 
Act of 1880, and is similar to that of Edin¬ 
burgh (q.v.) and other Scottish universities. 
Tho University Court, now composed of four¬ 
teen members, representative of tho General 
Council of graduates of thcScnaJws Acadcmicus 
and of the students, is the chief governing and 
administrative body; the duties of tho Senatus 
being^ mainly concerned with the regulation and 
superintendence of tho teaching and discipline 
within the university. The work of the univer¬ 
sity is, at present, divided into five faculties or 
departments, viz.: the faculties of (1) arts; (2) 
science; (3) medicine; (4) law; and (5) divinity, 

The Faculty of Arts is the largest in the 
university and is attended by more than 1200 
students yearly. It provides a course for 
graduation hi arts. The work of tho faculty 
is divided into four departments, viz.: those 
of language and literature; of mental philoso¬ 
phy; of mathematics and science; and of history 
and law. The course for graduation may be 
taken cither in five or six subjects, provided 
that when a course of five subjects is taken, 
two of these must bo Btudied during two 
sessions, and an examination passed on a 
higher standard than in the other three sub¬ 
jects of tho course. If a curriculum of six sub¬ 
jects is chosen, one of these must be studied 
during two years, and of the other five, two 
must be cognate ( cm . logic and moral philoso¬ 
phy) and must be taken up in separate sessions. 
A further regulation enacts that every cur¬ 
riculum for the ordinary degree in arts must 
include a philosophical subject, either logic or 
moral philosophy. Tho degree with honors in 
arts may be taken in tho following departments 
of study, viz.: (a) classics, ( b ) philosophy, 

(c) mathematics and natural philosophy, 

(d) English, (e) history, (/) economics, 
( 0 ) French and German, (h) French, Italian. 
Latin (any two), (t) Germanic language ana 
literature (with English), (j) Celtic language 
and literature (witli Latin), (/:) Semitic lan¬ 
guages (Hebrew and Arabic). 

In the Faculty of Science, in addition to tho 
course lending to the degree of Bachelor in 
Pure Science, courses arc also provided in 
applied science, leading to the bachelor's degree 
in (a) engineering, in (5) agriculture, in (c) 
public health, and in (d) pharmacy. Higher 
degrees in both science and arts may be con¬ 
ferred on graduates on the presentation and 
approval 01 a thesis after five years from the 
date of their graduation. 

( In the Faculty of Medicine, courses are pro¬ 
vided for students leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(M.B., C.M.). The courso normally extends 
over five years. Holders of the lower degree 
nmy on certain conditions proceed thereafter 
to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
or Master of Surgery (M.Ch.), 

Tho Faculty of Law provides two degree 
courses, one open only to graduates and lead¬ 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.1L), 
and the other and lower degree of Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.) open to non-graduates in arts on 
certain conditions. The faculty of divinity 
provides a course for graduates in arts lending 
to tho degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), 
Honorary degrees may also be conferred in 
law (LL.D,) and in divinity (D.D.), 

The total number of students in attendance 
during session 1900-1910 was 2728, made up 
as follows: arts, 1253; medicine, G98; science, 
443; law, 204; divinity, 01. Enrolled in moro 
than one faculty 20, single-courso students, 48. 
Since 1892, when the University was thrown 
open to women students, the number has 
gradually increased. In Hessian 1909-1910 
women students numbered 042, of whom 534 
were enrolled in tho Faculty of Arts and 71 in 
tho Faculty of Medicine. Tho stall of tho 
University, at present, embraces 32 professors 
and 52 lecturers (exclusive of assistants to 
professors). A. D. 
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GLENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE.— 
See Grammaii Schools, English; Colleges, 
English; Pujilic Schools, 

GLOBES. — Sec Maps. 

GLOMERY. — This word is Bimply a cor¬ 
ruption of the word 111 grammar," dating (appar¬ 
ently) from the thirteenth century. Owing to 
its uso at Cambridge ns late as the sixteenth 
century, where the Master of Glomery (Magister 
glomerice) in 1533-1544 exercised tho functions, 
afterwards performed by the professor of Greek 
and tho Public Orator, of presenting for degrees, 
a great deal of wild guessing took pi nee as to 
its meaning. Fuller, in his History of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge , published in 1059, leaves 
it ns a mystery. " Let it suffice us to know 
that the original of the word seems barbarous, 
his office narrow and topical (confined to Cam¬ 
bridge) and his certain use at this day anti¬ 
quated and forgotten.” Even Dr. Itoshdall, in 
his Universities of Europe, speaks of the Master 
of Glomery ns a " wholly peculiar Cambridge 
institution.” Dr. Caius, the Elizabethan his¬ 
torian of Cambridge, had derived the name “ as 
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if so called a glomcrando from * going round 
about * tho Regent-houses to collect the votes 
at congregations; or from ' gathering their 
votes gloincrated,' that is, rolled and rounded 
up in a piece of paper.” 

In ppmt of fact the Master of Giomery at 
Cambridge was at first nothing more than the 
grammar schoolmaster. The first extant notice 
of him is in a document of the year 1270, in 
which the Bishop of Ely regulated the rela¬ 
tions and defined the area of jurisdiction of the 
Master of Glomcry, the Chancellor of tho 
university, and the Archdeacon of Ely. The 
grammar master is to have exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion in all cases in which grammar scholars 
(glomereUi) arc dependents, as other masters 
have in tho cases of their scholars, so that 
whether university scholars or laymen wish to 
convene grammar scholars or get anything 
from them by judicial process they shall do it 
before the Glomcry Master unless it be a ques¬ 
tion of 4 rent of lodgings or involving loss of 
university rights when the Chancellor is to 
decide. The grammar beadle was not to carry 
his mace in university convocations nor before 
tho Chancellor, but he might continue to do so 
elsewhere, especially when executing his office. 
This document is of great interest in tho his¬ 
tory of universities as it showed how the later 
jurisdiction of the Chancellor of the students 
of the higher or university faculties had 
eclipsed the glory of the preexisting grammar 
school master. That the Glomory Master was 
nothing more is clear from the oath which ho 
took on admission by the Archdeacon of Ely 
to discharge all tho duties of the gtomcry 
school of Cambridge (opera scalar um glome rice 
Canlibrigice) without any extortion from the 
scholars. The oaths and names of tho Glomcry 
Masters until 1437 are preserved in the Arch¬ 
deacon of Ely's book now at Caius College. 
The Glomcry School was, under the title of 
Gramcr Scolc, granted to trustees of King's 
College and incorporated in its site in 1440, 
but the lane in which it had stood was still 
called Giomery Lane when Dr. Caius wrote in 
the reign of Elizabeth. After 1437 the Giomery 
Master appeared to have been merely the super¬ 
intendent of the grammar schools in Cambridge 
and head of the grammar faculty presenting 
candidates for the degree in grammar. Tho 
last who enjoyed the title was Sir John Chcke 
Gp.) in 1533-1634, and it is presumed that 
his office was deemed to be merged in that of 
the Professor of Greek. That tho term is 
not peculiar to Cambridge appears from the 
earliest account roll of the grammar school 
attached to Merton College, Oxford. In the 
year 1277, 20s, was paid to tho grammar master 
(magislro glomcrie) for five boys for one term, 
or at the mto of 4s, a head, At Bury St, 
Edmunds, in 1288 or 1289, an official issued 
a mandate against certain pedagogues wrong¬ 
fully usurping the title of master who pre¬ 
sumed to keep adulterine schools, pretending 


to teach dialecticians, grammar scholars (glo- 
merdlos) against the will of the schoolmaster 
of St. Edmunds, and directing their excom¬ 
munication. A similar mandate, a few years 
later, was directed against John Harrison for 
teaching glomerellos and other pupils. At 
Salisbury in 1308 tho grammar schoolhouso is 
described as scolc glomcric, which in 1322 appears 
as scolc gramalicales, thus establishing the 
identity of meaning beyond doubt. 

Tho corruption is probably of French origin 
as it appears in the Battle of Ihe Seven Arts 
of Henry d’Andely written about 1250 (eel. A. 
Heron, 1SS1) in which the glomerians assemble 
at Orleans, where classics were still the pre¬ 
dominant study, under the banner of grammar, 
to attack the logicians intrenched at Paris. 

A, F. L. 

GLOSSARIES, GRA3CO-LATIN. — See 

VqCAOUIiAIIIES. 

GNOSTICISM. — During the second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era there arose a strange 
medley of doctrinal speculations, known as 
Gnosticism, which disturbed the peace of tho 
Church and necessitated the development of a 
Christian theology. They represented a sys¬ 
tematic effort to fuse Christianity into tho vast 
fabric of speculation erected by philosophic 
thought. Men of keen intelligence, having 
embraced Christianity, naturally applied to its 
investigation the methods of Jewish learning 
and Greek philosophy. There soon sprang 
into existence a multitude of pantheistic- 
idealistic sects, varying widely in their ideas, 
but agreeing upon certain basic principles. 
They all professed a gnosis or spiritual en¬ 
lightenment. They regarded Christianity ns a 
Bystem of metaphysics to be expressed m tho 
categories of speculative thought. They held 
that the soul attains its rightful end, not by 
faith and works, but by receiving a tradition of 
knowledge, communicated only to the initiated 
few and to which the masses of mankind 
could not attain. t This doctrine of salvation 
by knowledge limited the enjoyment of reli¬ 
gion to a few illuminati. The Gnostics were 
11 those who knew,” a superior order of beings 
apart from ordinary believers. Most of them 
were dualists. Adopting the familiar axiom 
of the philosophers, “ evil inheres in matter,” 
they despised the physical world as the creation, 
not of the Supreme Deity, but of a Demiurge, 
a limited secondary god. Some said matter 
was eternal, others explained it as rubbish 
remaining after the completion of the spiritual 
pleroma, the result of accident or negligence in 
the process of creation. They regarded the 
human body as an inoumbrance in which the 
soul is held captive and from which it will 
escape at death, They denied the resurrection 
of the body and explained away the Incarnation 
of Christ, generally adopting the docetic theory, 
that Christ was a pure spirit with a phantasmal 
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... , Uir Tfy nccol , n t for the evo- Salisbury in 1820, and died in 1845. He gave, 
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GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
(1759-1797). — An English author, the wife of 
William Godwin whose political. and 

social theories she shared. Impatient with a 
syatem of female education which tfiade puppets 


in Antioch, Alexandria, and other centers of 
learning to which multitudes of students were 
drawn. They produced a vast and varied col¬ 
lection of writings, most of which have perished. 
The Gnostio theories possess a curious interest 
for the sciontist, and especially the psychologist, 
because of their original and often fantastic 
efforts to solve the great problems of life and 
mind. W. It, 

Sec Alexandria., Schools of. 
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Ante-Nicene Father*, under lie arena, TortuJlinn, and 

» tus, (New York, 1800. 1 

. History of Dogma. (London, 1894.) 

Kino, C. W, The Gnostic* ond their itetiiains. (London, 
1887,) 

Lifsius, R. A. Per Gnoalicistnus. (Leipzig, I860.) 
Rainy, U. Ancient Catfioffc Church. (Now York, 
1902.) 

Rotjtu, M. J. Feliqum Sacra. (Oxford, 1848,) 

GODDARD, WILLIAM STANLEY (1757- 
1845). — One of the most influential Head¬ 
masters of Winchester College, Himself edu¬ 
cated at Winchester and Merton College, 
Oxford, where ho graduated B.A, in 1781, he 
became usher or second master at his old 
school in 1784. Under Dr, Warton, head¬ 
master at this time, the numbers had dwindled, 
discipline was lax, and scholarship was low. 
As a result of a “ rebellion ” of the pupils, Dr. 
Warton resigned and was succeeded by Dr, 
Goddard in 1796, Ho introduced a new spirit 
into the school; the numbers increased; the 
standard of wholarahip was raised; but above 
all he showed great tact in managing boy a, in 
putting trust in them, and in permitting a 
certain measure of Helf-government. Dr. Ar¬ 
nold was a pupil at Winchester under Goddard,- 
and there can be no doubt that he owed much 
to his influence and to Winchester traditions: 
to Goddard's tact Dr. Arnold frequently re- 
ciirreu. A large number of boys educated at 
Winchester at this period attained eminence in 
later life. Dr. Goddard retired in 1809, became 
prebendary of St, Paul’s in 1814, canon of 


women. Her general thesis is “ make women 
rational creatures and free citizens and they 
will quickly become good wives and mothers; 
that is, if men do not neglect the duties of hus¬ 
bands and fathers.” Women should be ” free 
from all restraints by allowing them to par¬ 
ticipate in the inherent rights of mankind.” 
Hence she was strongly opposed to tho type 
of education proposed by Rousseau for Sophia. 
In a chapter on National Education, Miss 
Godwin takes occasion to crifcjcizo severely 
private education and private and boarding 
schools, which arc marked by tyranny and 
slavery to form*. The private schools give 
little thought to moral training, the masters 
considering their duty dene if thoj' teach Latin 
and Greek and send a few good scholars to the 
universities. But lt it is not for the benefit 
of society that a few brilliant men should be 
brought forward at the expense of the multi¬ 
tude.” Hence she advocates a system of 
national education in the first years, at least, 
on a purely democratic basis, A national 
system should provide a common school for 
children of all classes from the age of five to 
nine. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, natural 
history, simple experiments in natural philoso¬ 
phy, botany, mechanics, astronomy, religion, 
history , and politics would mako up the cur¬ 
riculum, but play in the open air must never 
be neglected, After tho age of nine the poorer 
children would go to industrial schools for 
vocational training, while the rich would study 
languages, science, history, and politics. Both 
Sexes were to bo educated together, for coedu¬ 
cation serves lo perfect both not only morally, 
but for companionship through life. 

In her other work, Thoughts on the Ieducation 
of Daughters (1787), she also attacks the nar¬ 
row training of girls for the drawing room, 
Which was so characteristic of the time. Sug¬ 
gestions are here offered for the education of 
gills which would replace the prevailing super¬ 
ficiality, weakness, dependence, and affectation 
of women by a healthy independence and desire 
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10 shave in the world’s work as the companions 
of men. Mrs. Godwin, always devoutly reli¬ 
gious, took a strong interest in moral training 
of children, and translated Bulzinantia Moral- 
ischea Elemcnlarbuch (Elements of Morality, 
1790). with modifications to suit English con¬ 
ditions. (See Salzmann, Christian Got- 
tiiilk.) 
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GODWIN, WILLIAM (17150-1830). — Eng¬ 
lish political philosopher, novelist, and anti¬ 
quarian, the son of a dissenting minister and 
himself a minister from 1778 to 1783, when lie 
came under the influence of Iho French phi¬ 
losophers and English republicans. lie sym¬ 
pathized with the theory of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, but hardly with the methods of procedure. 
Ho associated with the most prominent Eng¬ 
lish radicals, and in 1703 his Enquiry concern¬ 
ing Political Justice and its Influence on Morals 
and Happiness placed him at the head of the 
extremists. TIub work, which attracted con- 
sidcrablc attention and was a source of inspira¬ 
tion to many young men, was an attack on aU 
forms of government as means of constraint 
and control. The relations of individuals in 
society should be regulated on a basis of juatieo, 

” a principle which proposes to itself the pro¬ 
duction of the greatest sum of pleasure and hap¬ 
piness,” and this principle in turn depends on 
reason. Godwin's belief in the pcrfoctabilily 
of man was connected with his belief that reason 
could be improved indefinitely. Hence he be¬ 
lieved in the boundless possibilities of educa¬ 
tion, of which all alike were capable. In this 
work Godwin held that the differences between 
individuals due to heredity were of small ac¬ 
count and would disappear under the influence 
of a common education. The administration 
of education he would not leave in the control 
of a national government, wince it would tend 
to perpetuate its own opinions and would pre¬ 
vent the development of an open mind ready 
to search for truth rather than to accept opin¬ 
ions; and, further, private endeavor on Iho 
part of teacher and taught would be accom¬ 
panied by u enthusiasm and energy.” But 
while this work was evidently written under 
French influence, there is little trace of Rous¬ 
seau in Godwin’s educational writings: The 
Enquirer, Reflections on Education, Mariners, 
and Literature (London, 1797), and Thoughts 
on Man ; his Nature, Production, and Dis¬ 


coveries (London, 1831). In the Preface of the 
earlier work the author declares his belief in 
the ultimate connection between the cause of 
political reform and the cause of intellectual 
and literary refinement. The objects of edu¬ 
cation are the attainment of happiness, virtue, 
and wisdom, each of those depending on the 
other. In discussing the value of private 
(tutorial) or public education (i.c, in school) 
Godwin argues in favor of the latter on social 
grounds, for ” to practice upon a smaller theater 
the business of the world must be one of the 
most desirable sources of instruction and morals/’ 
and further, the child learns more from inter¬ 
course with his companions than from the 
teacher. The purpose of education is to " pro¬ 
vide against the age of five and twenty a mind 
well regulated, active, and prepared to learn.” 
Hence the importance which he attaches to 
habit formation in the young; the school is not 
to impart knowledge so much as habits of in¬ 
tellectual activity. Godwin accepted the dis¬ 
ciplinary value of the classics, for the retention 
of which he states arguments which have not 
since been improved upon by their advocates. 
But tho most remarkable pronouncement is 
that on method in tho essay Of the Communi¬ 
cation of Knowledge, an anticipation of the 
doctrine of interest. " The best motive t to 
learn is a perception of the value of the thing 
learned: the worst motive . . . may well bo 
affirmed to bo constraint and fear; there is a. 
motive between these . . . desire not springing 
from the intrinsic excellence of tho object, but 
from tho accidental attractions which the 
teachor may have attached to it. 1 * If his plan 
of giving the pupil a motive to learn and smooth¬ 
ing out his difficulties is adopted^ the author 
believes that tho face of education will bo 
changed and " no such characters are left upon 
the scene as either preceptor or pupil.” Ac¬ 
cording to the now method ” tho pupil should 
go first and the master follow/’ while ho 
admires ” the treatise of Rousseau upon edu¬ 
cation ” as " probably a work of tho highest 
value,” he criticizes his system severely be¬ 
cause of lack of 'franknes3 on the part of the 
tutor and because of the deception played on 
the pupil, for ,r his whole system is a series of 
tricks, a puppet-show exhibition, of which the 
rnnster holds the wires, and the scholar is never 
to suBpect in what manner they are moved. 

In the Thoughts Godwin has clearly made 
some advance in educational theory. While 
he still lias faith in the great educational value 
of tho classics, ho advises that a pupil who has 
no ability for lnnguago should be taken away 
from those studies. More respect should be 
shown to individuality; tho capacities of a 
scholar should be studied and his career and 
education should follow accordingly, An ill- 
adapted curriculum is frequently at fault 
rather than innate stupidityjor “ nature never 
made a dunce.” Godwin is thus compelled 
to recommend a wider curriculum, including 
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14 the rudiments of all the sciences that are in 
ordinary use," than he had done in the En¬ 
quirer. In this volume there is also an attack 
on phrenology and insistence on the unity of 
the mind. The author discredits the view 
put forward by the phrenologists that an indi¬ 
vidual is endowed with special abilities, and 
shows that a child may be born with general 
ability which can bo directed to special ends. 
Godwin's political work was soon forgotten, and 
his educational writings, though full of sound 
common-senae views and sympathy, did not 
exercise any marked influence. 
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GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG (1749- 
1832). — Although Goethe has not formu¬ 
lated any connected system of education, his 
works contain some oi the deepest and most 
fruitful pedagogic thoughts. His interest in 
education was early aroused through the works 
of Basedow and Rousseau; in Weimar ho di¬ 
rected the education of the son of Frau von 
Stein, a young man of rather mediocre talents, 
whom Schiller, however, pronounced a ff peda¬ 
gogic masterpiece ”; and, as a minister, he 
exerted a great influence on the educational 
affairs oi tVip tVuoViy of WcVmat. Above all, 
Goethe studied the development of his own 
mincl, striving to raise himself to higher and 
higher levels. This conscious process of self- 
education, coupled with the poet's profound in¬ 
sight into human life, invests Goethe’s ideas on 
education with it great interest and significance. 
Goethe realizes the necessity of education, al¬ 
though ho believes that tho educator cannot 
put anything into tho mind which is not already 
there by nature. The method of education 
must be self-activity; education must bo posi¬ 
tive and not repressive, education through 
fenr is tho worst of all. 

The object of education, according to Goethe, 
is the development, from within, of all the 
powers of the human mind, so as to produce an 
harmonious personality which will be active 
in the service of society. This social view of 
education finds expression in the description 
of the u pedagogic province ” of his novel 
IVil/iclm Master's lFa/iftenakre, In thia prov¬ 
ince, which forms a small state in itself, and 
from which all unpedagogic influences are care¬ 
fully excluded, boys arc educated in common, 
each for that kind of occupation for which he 
seems to show the greatest aptitude. Their 
education is thoroughly practical, and is per¬ 
meated by rm ethical spirit to which Goethe 
gives the name of u reverence.” Three kinds 
of reverence arc inculcated: for that which is 
above us, that which is around us, and that 


which is beneath us; in other words, for God, 
Humanity, and Nature. From these three 
reverences springs the highest, which is self- 
re veronce. Those ethical teachings arc em¬ 
bodied in appropriate symbols and transmitted 
by song, F. M, 
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GOLDEN SECTION. — When a spacial 
figure is so divided that it obeys the formula 
— tho longest aide is to tho shortest side ns the 
sum of tho two sides is to the longest side, 
the division is especially pleasing to the ob¬ 
server and is designated the golden section. 
This formula is obeyed by ornamental crosses, 
by books and pictures, lo such an extent that it 
is evident that the relation is common and nat¬ 
ural to even untrained individuals. The ex¬ 
planation of the satisfactory choracter of this 
division is not easy to give. Suoh a division 
departs from absolute symmetry enough to give 
variety^ and it is near enough to symmetry so 
that neither dimension ia extravagantly different 
from the other. C. H. J. 
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GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-1774). — 
The English poet and writer has left among his 
writings some excellent descriptions of tho life 
of an assistant or usher and a criticism of the 
education of his day. As a boy ho had been 
moved about from school to school with but 
little intellectual profit from any of them. It is 
supposed that it is the master of the second 
school which he attended, Thomas Byrne, a 
retired soldier, who is the prototype of the 
Village Schoolmaster in the Deserted Village; — 

"And still they grtzed ond still tho wonder grow 
That one small head could Carry oil he knew. 1 ’ 

As a student he was at Trinity College, Dublin, 
at Edinburgh, and at Louvain. For a time ho 
assisted in a school kept by his brother, served 
as private tutor in Ireland, and was usher at 
Pcckhain Academy, so that his account of tho 
humiliating position of the usher is based pos¬ 
sibly on first-hand experience. It is in the same 
essay that he criticizes the declamatory style 
of educational writings and asks for a more 
scientific manner of presentation and for 
u didactic simplicity.” Goldsmith attacks the 
numerous private boarding schools of the period. 
,r Is any man unlit for any of the professions, 
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he finds his last resource in setting up school/' 
with no small profit to himself. The state 
should interfere and at least " cast its eye to 
their instructors/' suggestion t which still 
remains to be put into effect in England, 
Bettor salaries arc required to secure abler men 
for the teaching profession. The public schools 
are superior to private schools, for " it is not 
from their masters, but from their equals youtli 
learn a knowledge of the world." Temperance 
and frugality, qualities which Goldsmith had 
negatively discovered to be desirable, should 
be taught in school, and moral talcs should be 
introduced. Goldsmith further attacks the 
teaching of rhetoric and elocution, where con¬ 
viction and a knowledge of the subject and 
language arc of greater value. Ho was also 
opposed to the encyclopedic curriculum of his 
day, by which “ the child soon becomes a talker 
in all and a master in none." Clearly some¬ 
thing of “ soft pedagogy " was already creeping 
into the schools, for Goldsmith mentions the 
futility of teaching language through textbooks 
with text on one side and literal translation on 
the other. Further, he says, " attempting to 
deceive children into instruction . . . is only 
deceiving ourselves, and I know no passion 
capable of conquering a child's natural harness 
but fear." In another work (Present State of 
Polite Learning) the author discusses the rel¬ 
ative merits of travel and study in college, and 
decides in favor of the latter for the young man. 
The universities lie divides into three groups: 
those which retain the scholastic tradition,— 
Prague, Louvain, and Padua; those which do 
not prescribe the length of residence for a degree 
nor control the students, — Edinburgh, Gottin¬ 
gen, Leyden, Geneva; and those which have a 

S rescribed period of study and some control, — 
ixford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Dealing with 
the general characteristics of the universities 
he controverts the belief that they arc places 
to advance learning, for n new improvements in 
learning axe seldom adopted in colleges until 
admitted everywhere else. And this is right; 
we should always lie cautious of teaching the 
rising generation uncertainties for truth." And 
lastly this modern touch may be added, 
ft Learning is moat advanced in populous cities, 
whero chance often conspires with industry to 
promote it." 
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GOLDTH WAITE, WILLIAM C. (1810- 
1882). — Educational author, educated m the 
public schools of Massachusetts and at Amherst 
College. He was engaged in secondary school 
work in Virginia and Now Jersey for a number 
of years and was principal of the ncademy at 
Westfield, Mass., from 1844 to 1868. Ho was 


one of tho founders and editors of the Mas* 
soclmscfis Teacher, and the author of geograph¬ 
ical textbooks. W. S. M. 

GOL1ARDS, — The name of a class of wan¬ 
dering students of the middle ages. They wore 
drawn from the clerical orders and consisted 
of those who had no cure or office. The term 
is derived, according to Wright, from gula, and 
refers to their gluttonous aud. uitamjiemtc 
habits. They wandered from university to 
university as hangers-on of the higher clergy, 
or from one court to another, and led a riotous 
existence, living generally from hand to mouth. 
The bond which bound those who adopted this 
fovm of life together into a sort of fraternity 
was adherence to a mythical patron, Goiins or 
Golias the Bishop, referred to also as primas 
and archipoela. In his name and in his honor 
were perpetrated all tho vices and pleasures 
which were incidental to a tramp life. To him 
were dedicated all the songs and literature which 
originated with this class, and under his patron¬ 
age were made all the attacks against ecclesi¬ 
astical authority and everything that was con¬ 
sidered sacred: ns, for example, the Apocalypse 
Gratae, a parody ou the Apocalypse of St. John. 
The songs have been collected and published 
under the title of Carmina Parana (q.v .), 

See Bacchants, 
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GONZAGA COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
— See Jesus, Society of Educational Wojik 
of. 

GONZAGA COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — See Jesus, Society of Educational 
Work of. 

GOOD NOW, ISAAC T. (1814-1804). -- 
A pioneer of the common-school movement in, 
Kansas; was educated at the Wesleyan academy 
atWilbraham; Mass., and was engaged in second¬ 
ary school work first in Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Rhode Island, and later in Kansas. Ho 
was president of Biuataaut Callage from. 1856 to 
1803 and state superintendent of Kansas from 
1SG3 to 1867. W. S. M. 

GOODRICH, CHAUNCEY ALLEN (1790- 
I860). — Lexicographer; graduated from Yalo 
College in 1810. He was tutor at Yale from 
1812 to 1814 and professor from 1817 to 1839. 
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GOODRICH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD 

He was the author of several Greek and Latin 
textbooks; edited the Quarterly Spectator* and 
brought out numerous revised editions of the 
dictionary of life father-in-law, Noah Webster 
(q.v.). W. S. M. 

GOODRICH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD (1703- 
, — Author of the Peter Parley books, 

S hed eighty-four textbooks and reading 
for children, His textbooks include, 
besides readers and primers, histories, geog¬ 
raphies. spelling books, and science books. 

W, S. M. 

GORDON,ROBERT(16bS~1731).—Founder 
of Robert Gordon's College, an institution for 
the education of boys in Aberdeen, Scotland; 
was born in 1668 and died in 1731. For many 
years he carried on business as a merchant in 
DatxUig and amassed considerable wealth. 
On Ids death, he left his fortune in trust to the 
magistrates and ministers of Aberdeen for “ the 
building of an Hospital and for the maintenance 
and education of boys whose parents aro poor 
ami indigent and not able to maintain them at 
school, and to put them to trades and employ¬ 
ments.” The erection of the Hospital build¬ 
ings was begun soon after the testator's death, 
hut it was not until 1750 that the school was 
formally opened with fourteen boys, under the 
mastership of a Robert Abercrombie, minister 
at Fortdco. From its foundation clown to 1881, 
the institution was conducted on the basis of the 
original foundation as a hospital or boarding 
school lor tho sons of indigent bur gey sea. In 
the latter year, acting under powers conferred 
by the Endowed Institutions (Scotland Act), 
it was agreed to convert the Hospital School 
into a college or day school in which, the chief 
subjects of instruction should be the English 
language and literature, history and geography, 
modern languages, mathematics, and tho ele¬ 
ments of physical and natural science. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for tho establishment of 
evening classes for youths and adults. The in¬ 
stitution was hereafter designated as “ Robert 
Gordon's College in Aberdeen." Quite recently, 
in 1910, the Constitution of the College has 
again been changed, and, in the future, Robert 
Gordon’s College will become an integral part 
of the Aberdeen and North of Scotland Techni¬ 
cal College, an institution designed to provide 
higher technical education for the North of 
Scotland, similar to that provided in the Glas¬ 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College 
and in the Edinburgh Hex lot-Watt Technical 
College. A.B. 
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GORDON COMPREHENSIVE METHOD. 
— See Reauwq. 
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GORDY, J. P. (1851-1908). — Educational 
writer and professor, educated in tho western 
University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Leipzig. He was professor of tho history of 
education in the Ohio State University (1886- 
1600) and New York University (1001-1908). 
Author of Growth and Development of the 
Normal School Idea in the United Slates; 
Education in the filcmcnlary School / and Text-* 
look on psychology. W.&. M. 

GORHAM, JOHN (1793-1829). — Author 
of textbooks in chemiatvy and physics; was edu¬ 
cated at Harvard College and the University 
of Edinburgh and was professor at Harvard, 

W, S. M, 

GOTHA, SCHOOL REFORM IN. — Tho 
small state of Saxe-Gotha, situated almost in the 
center of Germany, holds a position in tho his¬ 
tory of education which is almost unique. The 
earliest record of ft school in the duchy is in 
1299 when reference is made to a school in con¬ 
nection with the church in the town of Gotha. 
In 1327 two schools are mentioned, and a few 
years later a school of girls ia referred to. Con¬ 
siderable activity was shown during the period 
of the Reformation. Mycoiiius, » friend of 
Luther, became pastor and superintendent 
Gotha In 1524. Influenced by Luther's Letters 
to Councilors and the Letters to Pa$lors> My- 
conius attempted to introduce some form of 
elementary education. The elements of a sys¬ 
tem are found in tho instruction in reading 
which the pastors and % sextons were ordered to 
give on Sundays. This lasted until tho Thirty 
Years' Wat, when the small duchy was reduced 
to poverty a-nd chaos like so many of her neigh¬ 
bors. But from this state of depression Gotha 
was raised through the efforts of ft ruler whoso 
interest in the welfare and education of hi a 
people placed him in the forefront. With a 
firm belief in education imbibed from his mother, 
Dorothea Maria, pupil and patron of Ttatke 
(q.v.), Duke Ernest the pious recognized that 
this was the only means for the regeneration of 
his country. Already in 1640 he ordered a 
school and church visitation to gather informa¬ 
tion as a basis for further action. Ho himself 
made some visits personally. For the reform 
of schools and the establishment of a system 
of education ho summoned to his aid Andreas 
Rcyher Op.) who had been a member of tho 
philosophical faculty at Leipzig, rector of a 
gymnasium, and author of several school texts, 
Rcyher was appointed rector of the gymnasium 
at Gotha in 1640, He was abreast of the best 
educational thought of Ids day, and was ac¬ 
quainted with the work of Alstcd, Ratkc, and 
Comcrnua ($,?>.). The Duke commissioned him 
to draw up ft Metkodus docendi primarily for 
lower forms of the gymnasium, but useful also 
for other schools of the state. The result was 
the Schulmetkodus (School Method or Special 
and particular report a stating hovjt under the 
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protection of the Lord , the boys and girls of 
villages, and the children belonging to the lower 
class of the population of towns, of this princi¬ 
pality of Gotha can and shall be plainly and suc¬ 
cessfully taught* Written by the order of his 
Grace the Prince and printed in Gotha by Peter 
Schmieden in the year 1642). This work, which 
was carefully revised by the Duke, appeared 
in 1642 and again in 1648, 1658, 1602, and 1672. 
Attendance at school was made compulsory 
on pain of a fmo not only for absence but for 
tardiness. The teachers were ordored to be 
humane, and to avoid abuse and severity. A 
fully prescribed time-table was issued. The 
chief stress was laid on religious instruction, and 
the teachers were to avoid mere memory drill. 
Writing, spelling, reading, and arithmetic be¬ 
came regular subjects for the elementary school 
The most remarkable addition was the study of 
natural and other useful sciences, including 
mensuration and surveying for boys, natural 
phenomena, geography, zoology; information 
was to be given on all natural objects in 
the neighborhood. u Everything that can bo 
shown to children should be shown." The 
oldest children were to be taught civics, some¬ 
thing about the government of the state and 
the importance of education. An annual ex¬ 
amination was to be hold at which the super¬ 
intendent was to examine the records of the 
previous year and compare with the progress 
made at the time of the examination. 

Twenty model schools were established, new 
inspectors were appointed, better teachers were 
secured, textbooks were written and distrib¬ 
uted gratis to school children. Among the 
textbooks which were written by Rcyher may 
be mentioned the Denlsch ABC- und Syllaben - 
bitchlein filv die Kinder im Furstenlhumb Gotha 
{The German Hornbook and Speller for Children 
in the Principality of Gotha) 1641; Tcutsche 
Lcsebilchhin [German Reader) 1642; Arithme¬ 
tical and in 1656 the Kurtzer Unlerrichl (Short 
Instruction in natural objects, in some useful 
sciences, in ecclesiastical and secular institutions 
of the country and in some domestic rescripts). 
For the training of children in manners a Short 
instruction on the behavior of children was pub¬ 
lished in 1654 on conduct of children on rising, 
dressing, at meals, at school and church, at 
play and among strangers. The teachers wore 
advised to study by themselves or with pastors 
and inspectors. Their salaries were raised; 
a sick fund was established, and some provision 
was made for the maintenance of teachers' 
widows and orphans. Although ho realised 
the importance of training teachers, Duke Ernest 
could only charge his successors with the duty, 
since his own means would not permit the estab¬ 
lishment of a system in his own day. 

But reforms wore not confined to the ele¬ 
mentary schools alone. Under Reyhcr the 
gymnasium at Gotha gained a great reputation, 
and pupils wore drawn from the noble classes 
from all parts of Europe. The number of 


classes was increased, and special attention 
was paid to the preparation of the older schol¬ 
ars for the university. The Duke frequently 
visited the school and took a special interest in 
the conduct of the pupils. Many of these 
proceeded to Jena, but, while the influence of 
the Duke was limited in this university, he 
issued a regulation in 1657 for those of his own 
subjects who attonded there, dealing with the 
aim of studies, the means to this end, and the 
distribution of time. For the education of his 
own children, of whom he had eighte'en, he drew 
up a rigorous regulation dealing with every 
hour of the day. 

But such a system could only last so long as 
lie who inspired it lived. The “ Prince among 
educators and educator among Princes ” died 
in 1675 and had already been preceded by his 
able assistant, Reyhcr, in 1673. From that 
date until the middle of the last century tho 
educational history of Gotha is one of con¬ 
tinued decline, due in some measure to the fact 
that the duchy was divided among tho sons 
of Duke Ernest, and largely to the extrava¬ 
gance of the petty rulers who spent tho coun¬ 
try’s wealth in cheap imitations of the Court of 
Versailles. The decline was arrested for a brief 
period under Ernest the “Wise (1772-1804), who, 
assisted by Haun, inaugurated a reform of the 
decayed schools of the state; teachers were 
trained, schools were inspected, harsh discipline 
was Bbonped, the appointment of old servants 
to schools was checked, better methods of teach¬ 
ing were introduced by the issue in 1801 by 
Haun of The common school methodus or prac¬ 
tical instruction for inspectors and teachers of 
every hind of elementary schools , also for private 
teachers, illustrated by correct Jabtes constructed 
by J. E. Christian Haun , But the party of 
reaction again seized control on the death of 
Duke Ernest the Wise, and a real and lasting 
reform was not introduced until 1863, on the 
basis of which a system has been evolved which 
places the small duchy of Gotha among the 
leaders in the German educational system. See 
Ehne&t I, tub Pious; Ernest II. 
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GOTHENBURG, UNIVERSITY OF, SWE¬ 
DEN. — An institution founded in 1887 and 
opened in 1891 as a result of municipal aid and 
private beneficence. Lectures and courses had 
been organized in the town since 1841 under 
the auspices of the Royal Society for Science 
and Literature, and these had^becn subsidized 
by the municipal authorities since 1874, Tho 
university at present has only the faculty of 
arts. Although it is not a state university, 
the professors at Gothenburg must be approved 
on appointment by the King, and since 1909, 
when the institution received permission to 
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conduct certain csaniinnlions, it 1ms boon 
placed under the authority of the Chancellor 
of the Stale Universities. In 1910 there was 
an enrollment of 16(3 matriculated students and 
41 auditors. 
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GOTTINGEN, THE ROYAL GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
King George II of England, in his (Jitpacity 
ns Elector of Hanover, the opening of the in¬ 
stitution being celebrated with great ceremony 
in 1737, although instruction had actually be¬ 
gun three years prior to this date. The uni¬ 
versity forged to the front rapidly, and is to 
this day one of the most renowned of the Ger¬ 
man institutions of higher learning, having 
attracted a large number of English and Ameri¬ 
can students, among the latter being Emerson, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, and Motley. Benjamin 
Franklin paid a visit to the university as early 
as 1760, and was made a member of the Royal 
Society of Science. 

The university in its beginnings differed 
from those established during the second half 
of tho sixteenth and during the seventeenth 
century in that the theological (Protestant) 
faculty was not emphasized to tho detriment 
of the others, the healthy early development 
of the institution being attributable in largo 
measure to the excellent administration of tho 
Hanoverian minister, Von MUnchhausen (until 
1771). During the years of storm and stress 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Gottingen was included for six years in tho 
Kingdom of Westphalia, but after the War of 
Liberation it wus reunited to Hanover, which 
had been raised to the rank of a kingdom. A 
new ora of prosperity was now ushered in, 
which unfortunately received a severe setback 
as a result of the dismissal in 1837 of seven of 
the most celebrated teachers of tho university 
who had opposed the government in the con¬ 
stitutional ctmflict, the number including 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm and the historians 
Bnliliuruin and Gcrvinus. In 1860 G&tlingcn 
became a Prussian institution, but its loss of 
independence -- it had been the solo Hano¬ 
verian university — was by no means accom¬ 
panied by n decline in efficiency, as the Prussian 
Ministry has always evinced a warm interest 
in the institution, which has been manifested 
in recent years by the erection of a number of 
splendid medical institutes. 

The faculty of philosophy is by far tho 
largest branch of the university, and includes 
the oldest philological seminar in Germany, as 
well as a picture gallery and a collection of 
engravings as adjuncts of the work in the his¬ 
tory of art. The anatomical institute contains 
BlumenbacVs famous collection of skulls. 
Considerable emphasis has been and is still 
laid at Gottingen upon the subject of mathe¬ 


matics, white the departments of physics and 
physical chemistry are also widely known. 
Tho university library, an important collection 
from the very first, contains over .550,000 
volumes and nlmost 7000 manuscripts, it being 
the largest university library in Germany. 
The university also contains a riding academy 
and a swimming pool, A German institute for 
foreign students, the Btittinger Studicnlmua, 
established by an Elbcrfcld merchant in 1909, 
was transferred to tho university of Berlin (1911). 
The annual budget of tho university amounts 
to about S400,000. The town is also the head¬ 
quarters of a famous Royal Society of Science 
(Geacihcjiaft dcr Winsenschaflcn — 1751, 1893), 
and contains a professional school for Femme- 
ckanik. 

In addition to the scholars referred to above, 
mention may be made of Albrecht von Haller 
in science, Ilcyno in philology, Wilhelm Weber 
in physics, Wohler in chemistry, Gauss in 
mathematics, t Curtiua,Waitz, 4 nnd Itoschcr in 
history, Jhcring and Planck in jurisprudence, 
and more recently Moritz Iloyno in Germanic 
philology. Heinrich Heine was ft student at 
Gottingen from 1820 to 1821, Bismarck from 
1832 to 1833. 

During the winter semester of 1009-1910 
Gottingen ranked seventh in point of attend¬ 
ance among the German universities, enrolling 
2342 students (217 women), of whom 112 (57 
women) were auditors. As at a number of 
other German universities, there arc more 
students (1419) enrolled in tho faculty of 
philosophy than in all of the others combined, 
including the great majority of matriculated 
women. The law faculty, which enjoys n high 
reputation, also has a large attendance (4333), 
the school of medicine attracting 202 students 
and that of theology 117. In tho winter 
semester of 1910 there were 2233 students in 
attendance, R, T., Jr. 
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GOUCHER COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MB. 
— An institution for tho higher education of 
women, founded in 1884 by the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as the Woman's College of Baltimore. Tho 
college was opened in 18S8, The present name 
was adopted in 1910, The entrance require¬ 
ments arc fifteen units of high school work, 
and the A.B. degree is conferred at the end of 
a four-years course, consisting of certain re¬ 
quired and elective subjects, with a major in 
one department. In cooperation with Johns 
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Hopkins University a College Course for 
Teachers is conducted by the faculties of both 
institutions; women students satisfying the 
requirements oi these courses are admitted to 
the A.B. degree of G on eh or Collcgo. The 
number of students enrolled in 1909^1910 was 
367. There were thirty-three members on the 
instructing staff. 

GOUGE, THOMAS (1009-1081), — Dis¬ 
senting minister and philanthropist, educated 
at Eton and Cambridge. Until tho Uniformity 
Act of 1002 he held a living in London, in 
which he conducted catechetical classes and 
employed the poor in spinning flax and hemp, 
a type of poor relief taken up on a wide scale 
by his friend Firm in {q.v.). Gouge's most 
important work, however, was tho evangeli¬ 
zation of Wales, which he undertook in 1672. 
He established schools, and employed teachers 
to give instruction in English anu the catechism. 
Ultimately about three hundred schools wero 
established. In addition he also distributed, 
mainly at his own expense^ religious literature. 
In 1674 a trust for this purpose was estab¬ 
lished, including eminent churchmen and dis¬ 
senters, and the Bible, Book of Common 
Prayer, Church Catechism, and other works 
were made accessible to the Welsh either 
through free distribution or at a vory low 
price. So far as Gouge’s schools are concerned, 
it would scorn from Sfcrypc’s evidence that 
they continued after lus death until the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl¬ 
edge (g>v,) became active in Wales (1730). 
Gouge, probably through the influence of 
Firmin, a governor of the institution, also 
devoted himself to catechizing the scholars of 
Christ's Hospital. 

See Charity Schools, 
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GOULD, BENJAMIN APTHORP (1787- 
1850). — The author of a series of Latin text¬ 
books, was educated at Harvard and was 
headmaster of tho Boston Latin School from 
1814 to 1829. W, 8, M. 

GOVERNMENT AID. — Sec England, 
Education in; National Government and 
Education. 

GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. — Sco 
Rewards and Punishments; School Manage¬ 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT, SCHOOL, — See School 
Management. 

GOVERNMENT, SELF, IN SCHOOL, — 
See Self-Government of Pupils; School 
ManageAejnt. 


governmental publications on 

EDUCATION. —See Official Purlications; 
and articles on National Systems of Education. 

GOVERNORS, BOARDS OF.^-Sce Boards 
of Control, 

GOWNS.— Sco Academic Costume. 

GRACE. — A term which originally meant a 
dispensation granted by a university or some 
faculty in it from the t( elaborate and compli¬ 
cated regulations ” required from candidates 
for degrees. In the early period few candi¬ 
dates required " graces/’ but by the fifteenth 
century the " grace ” was asked for as a regu¬ 
lar practice. At Oxford it was granted by the 
Congregation of Regents. Conditions were 
frequently imposed on the granting of graces 
involving tho performance of some action or a 
contribution for some purpose, charitable or 
otherwise. Later a grace came to mean any 
decree of a university which involved a dispen¬ 
sation from statutory requirements. The term 
is stitt used in this sense of decrees of the 
Senate at Cambridge. A further use of tho 
word is with reference to the permission given 
by a college or hall for one of its members to 
take a degree, 
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GRACELAND COLLEGE LAMONI, IA.— 
A coeducational institution opened in 1895 
under the auspices of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Prepara¬ 
tory, collegiate, normal, commercial, music, and 
oratory departments arc maintained. An in¬ 
dustrial department is provided to enable 
students to defray part of their > expenses. 
The entrance requirements aro equivalent to 
twelve units of high school work. The degrees 
of A.B. and 13.S. are conferred on completion 
of the requirements. There is a faculty of thir¬ 
teen members. 

GRADATION; GRADES; GRADED 
SCHOOLS, —* See Grading and Promotion. 

GRADE GROUP PLAN. — See Grading 
and Promotion. 

GRADE MEETINGS. — Teachers in service 
are given instruction through teachers’ meet¬ 
ings variously composed. When tho basis of 
determining the attendance is tho grade or 
grades taught by the teachers, tho name 
« grade meeting M is applied. Thus, there are 
first grade meetings, third and fourth grade 
meetings, or grammar grade meetings, H. S, 

See Supervision of Teaching; Teachers in 
Service, Trailing of. 
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GRADING AND PROMOTION. — As 
school systems become organized, the neces¬ 
sity of teaching children in groups composed 
of those of substantially equal attainments 
produces the graded system or graded school 
An ideal system of grades presupposes that 
all the children in a given group shall be about- 
the same age and of equal capacity for school 
work, A system of grading or classification or 
grouping by classes begins with the entrance 
into school of a large number of children not 
yet trained in school subjects. Those who 
advance regularly through a course of study 
have their progress marked at certain intervals 
by promotion, which is essentially a stage when 
reclassification seems desirable. Naturally the 
course of study is the foundation of grading. 
This program of work and of standards to be 
reached indicates divisions appropriate to each 
year or other interval Thb course of study 
may be so framed at any given stage a a to bo 
capable of mastery by i\ large or small propor¬ 
tion of the children. It may lay stress on 
formal elements of subjects in which special 
details may be placed at a premium, thus 
resulting in the failure of a considerable num¬ 
ber of ungifted children. 

At any stage the object of a system of grad¬ 
ing is to produce groups or classes that are 
fairly homogeneous as regards attainments at 
the moment, and also capacity to make a cer¬ 
tain rnte of progress throughout the course of 
study as organized. Grading and promotion 
thus come to be focusing points of a variety 
oi problems growing out of the teaching of 
children in groups. Mechanization of school 
work first expresses itself in an inflexibility of 
grading and in a rigidity of promotion from 
one stage to another in the course of study. 

The first fact to be noted is that the homo- 
gencousness of any group of children can be 
approximate only. Children of the same age 
not only differ among themselves ns regards 
attainments in general, but also vary largely 
according to tlm particular type of attainment 
considered; for example^ of two children A 
may bo inferior to R in arithmetic, but superior 
to 11 in music. Furthermore, children of sub¬ 
stantially equal attainments at a given timo 
may differ considerably as regards their rate 
of learning the subject matter. The rate 
commonly employed in practice is that which 
has been determined by experience as one 
suitable to a majority of normal children. 
Manifestly such a rate must fail to take account 
of individuals who differ considerably from the 
normal In general, consideration of the 
individual pupil tends to produce criticism of 
the graded system, because in any such sys¬ 
tem it will be found that not only arc numerous 
individuals quite unsuited to its requirements, 
but that every individual at soma point loses 
in opportunities because of tile system em¬ 
ployed, On the other hand it must bo recog¬ 
nized that a system of grading is a necessary 


measure of economy wherever children must 
be dealt witli in large numbers. 

Starting with the assumption that some 
system of grading is necessary and that the 
end of a system of grading is to produce 
groups so homogeneous as to make the maxi¬ 
mum progress of all the individuals composing 
the group possible, tho various attempts to 
modify the effects of its too great mechaniza¬ 
tion may bo discussed. If, from a large num¬ 
ber of children, there be removed the com¬ 
paratively small number of individuals who 
vary greatly from the normal, there is a system 
of grading and promotion supplemented by the 
existence of special classes (q,v>), into which 
might be put those who by reason of excessive 
ago are ilj adapted to given grades; or those 
who, having deficient sense organs or being 
weak mentally, are manifestly incapable of 
keeping pace with any group of normal chil¬ 
dren. This removes from the grades the 
strongly marked variant cases, ana gives the 
teacher opportunity to devote her efforts to a 
class mom nearly homogeneous. Similarly 
such pupils as may retard the work of a class 
through increasing the difficulties of discipline 
may be put into special disciplinary classes 
liven among fairly normal children it is 
found that not all can make the same rate of 
progress. Where a pupil is so obviously unable 
to maintain progress in his grade, without 
being in any sense defective, he may he trans¬ 
ferred to a grade lower than his own. (See 
Demotion.) A system of grading has been 
devised whereby groups shall proceed, as it 
were, along parallel lines. This is sometimes 
known as tho Cambridge system, and may be 
so systematized that a given course of study 
shall be completed in respectively seven, eight, 
or nine years, so far as given individuals aro 
concerned Fully carried out, this system not 
only provides for pupils who are persistently 
unequal in their ability to make progress, but 
also for those who at one stage of their school 
career may proceed rapidly and at another 
slowly. In large schools it is possible to still 
further extend the principle involved in the 
Cambridge system. Under close oversight of 
principal and teacher, pupils may be formed 
Into groups ns nearly homogeneous as possible, 
and the rate of progress may then be deter¬ 
mined without reference to any fixed program, 
but with reference solely to the capacity of the 
group. Tho system has been made so elastic 
that individuals may be frequently shifted 
from one group to tho other, according as they 
manifest capacity to proceed more rapidly or 
to require more time. This is sometimes 
referred to as tho group system, and provides 
the maximum degree of elasticity, in this 
direction. In a few instances it jins been 
carried so far ns to allow for a measurable 
shifting of pupils from group to group accord¬ 
ing ns different subjects are being taken; but 
this requires extremely close supervision, anti is 
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ossiblo only in a school of very largo size, 
uch classification or grading pupils by sub¬ 
jects is an arrangement which is more possible 
in schools with the departmental system (tf.u.) 
than in others. Not only is such a system an 
element in flexible grading, but in the later 
years it makes articulation with the high school 
possible. 

Flexibility of grading is sometimes attained 
by varving the demands made upon pupils for 
amount of acquisition in any given grade. 
This takes several forms. The class may be 
carried over n given section of the course of 
study at such a rate as to allow the more 
capable pupils to meet aU the requirements, 
but the less capable to require a review. The 
first group may then be promoted, or, more 
commonly, mav take additional work in the 
ground covered, while those less capable are 
acquiring necessary proficiency in the essential 
subjects. A more extended form is found 
where two gro\tr>3 of pupils are carried along 
side by side, tne one containing the more 
capable, the other the less, the latter being 
required to take only the minimum amount of 
work and to reach the minimum standard 
required for promotion, while the former takes 
an enriched course of study, not necessarily 
advancing them in the essential branches, Roth 
divisions aro expected to cover substantially 
the same ground in the subjects essential to 
promotion, A further modification of this 
plan rests on a differentiation of teaching. It 
is sometimes known as the Batavia plan (q.u.), 
involving two teachers in a room, the first of 
whom gives mainly class instruction, while the 
second coaches individuals who need additional 
assistance in order to make the required rate 
of progress. A plan which is very similar is 
the division of a class into two groups, each 
alternately receiving the attention of the 
teacher, so that while one group is studying, 
the other is reciting. (Sec Alternating Sys¬ 
tem.) 

All these systems arc yefc more or less in the 
experimental stage, and some of them involve 
administrative difficulties which can be met 
only in exceptional situations. It is evident, 
however, that all of them constitute important 
attempts to produce a system, which, while 
utilizing the economies and efficiency that 
result from a training of children in homo¬ 
geneous groups, shall nevertheless have duo 
regard to the individual in respect to thoso 
points at which his interest demands some 
variation from the standards imposed upon the 
group. 

It should bo noted that a few educators 
believe that a radically different system of 
grouping children may eventually prove more 
satisfactory. Instead of a homogeneous group, 
the late Professor Jackman of Chicago Univer¬ 
sity believed that a group heterogeneous so 
far as the years and attainments of individuals 
were concerned could yet be formed into an 


organic unity which would result in the maxi¬ 
mum opportunities for progress of the individ¬ 
uals composing it. From his point of view a 
system of training based largely on activities 
would find in a given group old and young 
children, some bright and some dull, but each 
carrying on learning activities in conjunction 
with otliers in such a way as to finally attain 
a maximum result. This system of classifica¬ 
tion would naturally require the elaboration of 
pedagogical theories which are yet very hypo¬ 
thetical. 

The passage from one grade to another in a 
systematized course of study is commonly 
called promotion. The failure of a child to 
pass this stage gives thc phenomenon of retar¬ 
dation which 13 by some assumed to bo 

an index of the efficiency of the results of 
teaching. ( In the search for incentives among 
school children, promotion and non-promotion 
arc often utilized'as sources of motive. The 
fear of non-promotion among some children 
can be the most powerful incentive to exertion, 
while with others who are inclined to be mis¬ 
chievous it may serve as an excellent deterrent 
to insure £ood conduct. At certain stages in 
the educational career of youths where promo¬ 
tion means advancement into other types of 
schools or into other types of opportunity, the 
event becomes comparable in its importance to 
the ceremony of initiation in primitive life. 
The ability of tho German boy to pass the im¬ 
perial examination, which entitles him to ex¬ 
emption from compulsory military service and 
barrack life, becomes an important factor in tho 
sooial standing of the youth and his family. 

Tests for promotion from one grade to an¬ 
other become important features not only in 
the administration of schools, but in deter¬ 
mining fundamental characteristics in tho 
course of study itself. A highly mechanioal 
system tends to introduce external examina¬ 
tions as a basis for promotion and graduation. 
A system in which the teachers must bo 
stimulated by external aids makes free use of 
written examinations. These developments 
were best exemplified in the English practice 
during the period of the so-called " payment 
by results ” plan and in American cities dur¬ 
ing the period from 1870 to 1895. Even 
slight consideration will show that a system 
of written examinations will test certain forma 
of learning only, and will quite ^ fail to test 
others. Where written examinations prevail, 
subjects susceptible to this form of test will 
be at a premium. Present American practice, 
however, tends not only toward flexible grad¬ 
ing, but toward flexibility in t the conditions 
for promotion. The teacher's judgment of the 
pupil’s ability to proceed enters as a factor, as 
do also formal records made of a term's work. 
(See Examinations.) 

In secondary schools there is an increasing 
tendency to grade the pupil on his ability in 
an individual subject rather than- in all subjects 
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taken together. Promotion by subject then 
comes to be the rule, and graduation is possible 
when a definite number of units have been 

tmWV . . , 

The future development of grading and pro¬ 
motion will rest move largely than in the past 
on a study of the needs nncl possibilities of 
children. The study of retardation {q>v.) ia 
serving to analyze the causes of the non- 
promotion of children. Some of these causes 
arc found in the course of study itself, soma 
in matters like illness and irregular attendance, 
ovct winch the school may have Utile control, 
and some in a failure to reach the individual 
ns far as possible by more scientific grading. 
It- is possible that future developments will 
show that certain of the subjects recognized in 
a course of study are of such a nature that 
definite stnge3 of atiainmeut ot power < not 
only can, but must, be recognized ns a basis of 
grouping; whereas other subjects have only a 
secondary bearing on the ability of the child 
to work in one group rather than in another. 
This differentiation may indeed rest, to ft cer¬ 
tain extent, on the social importance of the 
subjects. For example, arithmetic is a subject 
lending itself easily to a graduated statement, 
ami is also sufficiently important to be imposed 
as a condition' of promotion. Nature study, 
on the other hand, is not easily graded, and its 
importance may bo such as to make it a 
matter of indifference whether tho pupil has 
completed it or not when the question of pro¬ 
motion is being considered. In some school 
systems a deliberate differentiation is now 
being made between 11 essential ” and “ addi¬ 
tional ” subjects, the former only being con¬ 
sidered in connection with questions of pro¬ 
motion. 

The operation of a flexible system of grading 
as described above will be affected by conclu¬ 
sions yet to bo reached as to the number of 
different groups of pupils which a teacher in n 
given room may handle to advantage. Prac¬ 
tice in many places now assumes that a grade 
to a room is the desirable condition. It is 
not clear, however, but that a more effective 
mastery of the art of teaching might not 
enable a teacher to carry at least two different 
grades or groups along side by side, with the 
maximum advantage to all concerned. D. S. 
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GRADING by PROMOTION. — See 
Grading and Promotion. 

GRADING, FLEXIBLE. — Sco Grading 
and Promotion, 


GRADING, HYGIENE OF, — Modem in- 
ve&tigntioua have revolutionized tho problem 
of grading,^ With the older pedagogy it was a 
relatively simple thing to classify pupils merely 
according to theiv scholastic attainments. 
Now many other factors must be considered, 
— physiological age, psychological age, ability 
to work s*M to resist fatigue, general physical 
condition, mental type as regards imagery, 
attention, and the like. Hence to-day the 
problem of grading is quite as much an hygienic 
as a pedagogical one. 

Roberts, the English anthropologist, was ono 
of the first to put special emphasis on the need 
of considering physical development in allot¬ 
ting pupils to the different grades. He made 
out ft tabic giving the statures and weights of 
boys at different ages and the amount of time 
that should be allotted for study and sleep 
and rest; and he maintained that age alone is 
not sufficient to determine a child's position in 
such a table, that " A child who is much below 
the mean height and weight of his age should 
be placed n year below, and one who is a good 
deal above the mean, especially if the weight 
be good, nmy be advanced a year above that 
which his actual ago requires," and that tho 
same principles should be considered in the 
grading of girls as in the grading of boys. Dr. 
BraVm and others have maintained that chil¬ 
dren should be graded according to their 
ability to work and to resist fatigue. Recently 
a demand for more than this has arisen. The 
studies by Crampton and others havo shown 
tho hygienic necessity of considering physio¬ 
logical age in all questions of grading and the 
like. His study was based on investigations 
of hfgh school students, and his general con¬ 
clusion was that, " In future all our thought 
concerning the years nine to seventeen must be 
released from the idea of chronological age. 
Statistics for group3 or individuals respecting 
weight, height, strength, scholar,ship, mental 
or physical endurance, medical or social con¬ 
ditions, that aro not referred to physiological 
age are inconsequential and misleading." 

Dr. Cramptoids investigations wero based 
on actvial physical examinations. Sometimes 
under present conditions this la not practicable, 
and in lieu of this Mr. Foster maintains that 
height is a good index of physiological age, 
and the investigation^ by Quivsfcld support 
this view. Professor Itotch of Harvard stron £ly 
maintains that the appearance and ossification 
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of tho epiphyses of the wrist and fingers arc a 
trustworthy index of the general osseous devel¬ 
opment, and this in turn of general physio¬ 
logical development. Hence he takes X-ray 
photographs of these bones, and determines 
physiological ago from them. He distinguishes 
chronological age, anatomical age, physiological 
age, and functional cerebral age, and main¬ 
tains that the normal correspondence of all 
these ages should be tho standard for grad¬ 
ing children, and that any other method of 
grouping is unpractical and illusive. Thcro 
is at present no consensus in regard to what 
is the best method of determining physiological 
age. More studies of this problem are greatly 
needed. 

Psychological ago also must of course be 
considered. But though tests of psychological 
ability and maturity have been advocated, 
none altogether satisfactory have yet been 
devised, The most important practical at¬ 
tempts have been in the use of mental tests, 
particularly the Binet tests, for detecting cases 
of arrested mental development. While idiots 
arc not likely to be found in the public schools, 
imbeciles and feeble-minded of the higher 
grade, thcso-callcd morons, are not infrequently 
found. The importance of detecting such cases 
has been vividly shown by Dr. Goddard, and 
further investigations and the perfection of 
such tests is greatly needed. 

The public school must provide for three 
main classes of pupils, — tho normal child of 
good ability, including tho supernormal, on 
the one hand, the defective children on tho 
other, including those mentally and physically 
deficient, and between these two groups tho 
largo class of children who are more or less 
backward from various causes. All these 
cases will be found discussed under tho sepa¬ 
rate titles ns; Backward Pupils; Blind, 
Education of tub ; Crippled Children, Edu¬ 
cation of the; Deaf, Education of the; 
Deaf-Blind, Education of the; Defectives, 
Schools for; Exceptional Children; Ner¬ 
vous Children, Education of; Open-Air 
School; Retardation and Elimination of 
Pupils; Speech Defects, Educational Treat¬ 
ment of; Special Classes; Supernormal 
Children; Tuberculous Children, Educa¬ 
tion of; etc. 

Many spocial plans have been adopted. Tho 
plan which has received the widest attention, 
ami which in a general way illustrates the 
principle upon which there is now a consensus, 
is tho system of grading that has been used 
for many years in the schools of Mannheim in 
Germany. The main features of it arc as 
follows, there is the ordinary school course of 
eight years, and besides the course for defec¬ 
tives, HUfsschulen, such as are found in many 
German cities, with a four years’ course, and 
between the ordinary course and the Hilfs- 
sc hide a course of six years which covers the 
same ground as the ordinary school course, 
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but lias to do less with details, has smaller 
classes, and specially equipped teachers. Trans¬ 
fer from the shorter course to the fuller course 
or the reverse is easy at the end of each year. 
(See Germany, Education in.) There have 
been many criticisms of this Mannheim system; 
but some plan of this kind is obviously neces¬ 
sary, and such a system seems to come nearer 
than any other which has been tried to meet¬ 
ing tho demands upon which there is a con¬ 
sensus. This will not, however, solve the 
deeper problems of grading. While, if the 
plan is carried out with the cooperation of a 
school physician, as Dr, Moses maintains is 
always necessary, physical conditions will be 
regarded in the grading, nevertheless much 
tnoTB than this is desirable and some plan of 
grading that shall be based upon classification 
according to physiological age and ability sci¬ 
entifically determined must bo devised. 

While there is at present no consensus in 
regard to the methods of determining such 
development, the announcement of the prin¬ 
ciple is an important contribution. Grading 
merely according to scholastic attainments and 
chronological age can no longer suffice. Even 
pedagogical efficiency demands more than this. 
From the point of view of hygiene it is impera¬ 
tive that both in the vertical and the horizontal 
grading regard should be had for the physical 
condition and the stage of development. 
Modern studies have shown that from a third 
to one half of the children in any school are 
likely to be physically defective or suffering 
from chronic disease. Serious results arc likely 
to follow when tho weak and defective are 
required to do wlmt the strong ought to do. 
Some of the normal have much greater endur¬ 
ance than others; some of them belong to one 
mental type, others to different types; and 
besides all this there are great individual dif¬ 
ferences. If wc are to make any pretense to 
scientific pedagogy, to say nothing of hygiene, 
wo must consider these facts and have a 
thoroughly different plan of grading based upon 
physiological and psychological age as well as 
scholastic attainments. W. H. B, 
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GRADUATE SCHOOLS; GRADUATE 
STUDY. — Sec Universities. 

GRADUATE *WORK, — A term commonly 
used in America to indicate work done in the 
combined university-college institutions beyond 
the bachelor's degree; in other words, univer¬ 
sity work as opposed to collegiate work. 

See Universities, American. 

GRADUATION, — See College, American! 
section on Length of College Course; Com¬ 
mencement; Degrees, also Graduation, Age 
of; Grading and Promotion; Universities. 


GRADUATION, AGE OF, FROM AMERI¬ 
CAN COLLEGES, — The question of age of 
graduation from college has constituted an 
important factor in the discussion of many 
college problems of the present. It has been 
popularly supposed that the age of graduation 
from colleges had gradually risen from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and that the typical college 
student of the present is more mature than in 
the past; consequently that the college course 
q£ the present together with its administration 
might and should be a very different thing 
from that of the past and that the relation of 
college course to secondary school on the one 
hand and to the professional school on the 
other should bo determined altogether irre¬ 
spective ^ of past conditions. The further 
assumption was that such relationships were 
not so determined, and that existing problems 
(see Problems of the College, under College, 
American) wero thus created. 

The accurate investigations into the facts do 
not reveal grounds for this general assumption. 
On the contrary, while there is a certain con¬ 
flict of tendencies in different institution#, the 
slight preponderance of the tendency ia toward 
a decrease of age rather than an increase. 
The most extensive investigation made was 
that by Professor IV. S. Thomas, in 1903, 
involving eleven institutions and more than 
20,000 students, and covering substantially the 
entire nineteenth century. The actual results 
of this investigation shown by ten-year periods 
is given in the following table; — 
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Bownow 
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Ago 

No. 

Ago 
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Abo 

No. 

Ago 

Ea 


No. 

1770-1770 ....... 

1780-1780 . 

1790-1790 . 

1800-1800 ....... 

1810-1810 . 

1820-1820.. . 

1830-1830. 

im-um. 

1850-1859. 

1860-1869 . . . 

1870-1879 . 

1880-1889 ....... 

1800-1899 . 

23- 0 
23- 1 
23- 2 

22- a 

22- t> 

23- 1 

22- 5 

23- 1 
23- 8 
23- 1 
22-10 
22-10 
22- 9 

78 

160 

330 

323 

331) 

32g 

381 

580 

558 

401 

5!>3 

527 

678 

22- to 

23- 1 
23- 0 
23- 4 
22- 8 
23- 3 
23- 6 
23- 4 
22-11 
23- 2 

I 

20- 4 
20- 8 

21- 7 

21— 9 

22- 1 
22-10 
22- 5 
22- 8 
22- 7 

100 

25S 

280 

365 

335 

348 

321 

303 

481 

22-4 

22-7 

22-0 

22-4 

22-C 

22-0 

22-8 

22-9 

59 

80 

184 

168 

€1 

98 

108 

216 

23- 0 
23- 2 
23- O 
22-10 

22- 9 

23- 0 
22- 0 

41 

125 

08 

100 

217 

261 

160 
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1800-1869 , . 
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1890-1809 . , 

20-4 

20-3 

20-9 

20-0 

20-3 

20-0 

20-2 

57 

120 

173 

48 

CO 

209 

27Q 

20-2 

20-3 

20- 7 
20-8 

21- 6 
21-1 
21-8 

73 

H7 

102 

12S 

141 

15-1 

115 

23-0 

23-3 

23- 4 

24- 0 
23-8 
23-3 
23-0 

107 

231 

231 

200 

325 

323 

450 

24- 11 

25- 0 
25- 2 
24- 0 
24- 3 
24- 3 
23-11 

34 

122 

120 

176 

270 

207 

403 

21- 7 

22- 0 
23-2 
23-i 
23-2 
23-0 

03 

80 

U6 

230 

317 

371 

23- 11 

24- Q 
24- 0 
23- 9 
23-11 

28 

29 

138 

224 

264 
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This table indicates that the median age for 
Dartmouth has fallen (three months in one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years); that for Middlcbury lias 
risen (two months in seventy years) j for Bowdoin 
the median age has risen two years sinco 1810, 
but lifts been falling for the pas t sixty years. In 
only two of the eleven institutions, the University 
of Alabama and Syracuse University, has the 
median age remained unchanged. It is evi¬ 
dent that, whether this slight change lias been 
an increase or a dccreaso, it is chiefly a matter 
of the individual colleges. ( 

An averaging of the median ages of the several 
colleges also shows that since 1850 there has 
been ft gradual but slight decline in the age of 
graduation, amounting to two months in all. 
A study of the average ages of graduates in¬ 
stead of the median ages brings the same rela¬ 
tive results, though the arithmetical average 
runs ft few months higher throughout the entire 
period than does the median age. This is be¬ 
cause the few students that are relatively much 
older than the average of the group, of whom 
every college has some, diverge much more from 
the median than do those below the median, 
and tend to bring up the average dispro¬ 
portionately. It is the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of this group of very mature students 
during the past half century that is tending 
to lower both median and average ago of 
graduation. 

Of greater importance than the average or 
median age of graduation is the distribution of 
the graduates by years. A comparison of the 
aggregate of ah graduates of these cloven col¬ 
leges for the decade at the middle of the century 
with the decade at the close shows that 
not only the average and the median have 
remained practically the same, but that the 
distribution of the students is becoming far 
leas wide. This is indicated by the following 
diagram, which gives the distribution of all 
students graduating in these eleven institu¬ 
tions for the two decades under consideration. 



While the median age of graduation remains prac¬ 
tically the same, 22 -f years, the greater num¬ 
ber are concentrated in the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third years. A further change 
is indicated by this diagram, which seems to bear 
out tlie old contention that the age of graduation 
was rising. The mode, indicating the year in 
which the greatest number of students graduated, 
falls in the first diagram in the twenty-first year, 
in the second in the twenty-second. 

The significant fact which is indicated by 
this as well as by other data is that the student 
body is being unified ancl standardized as to 
ngo ; as it never has been before, and that tho 
entire group of college students is coming to 
be a body of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three or twenty-four. The 
graduating body is largely concentrated in the 
years twenty-one to twenty-four. 

The following chart giving the distribution 
for these colleges for the two decades } half a 
century apart, indicates this very definitely: — 



The gradual disappearance of the very mature 
student accounts in a large measure for this 
aspect of the change. While tlm median age 
has remained approximately the gamo, the num¬ 
ber graduating before the twenty-third year has 
greatly increased. The following chart shows 
this distribution for the past fifty years for the 
entire group of colleges studied. 

The percentage of the graduates under twenty- 
three has risen from 50 to 57 per cent, indicat¬ 
ing again that tho impression, so generally held, 
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that tlto ago of graduation had increased was 
based on tho extreme or isolated instances. 



A moro recent investigation by, Professor 
George D. Straycr, based upon ninety-three 
selected colleges and covering the first decade of 
the present century, shows substantially tho 
&ame conditions, The median ages of gradua¬ 
tion for tho midcUo 50 per cent of the colleges 
arc included within tho limits, 22 years and 6 
months and 22 years and 9 months. Far 
women the median age is 22 years and S months, 
the middle 5Q per cent falling between the limits 
22- years and 23 years and 3 months. 

The investigations conducted each quin¬ 
quennial period by the authorities of Harvard 
University into the age of tho entering class 
support substantially tho same results. The 
average age of the entering class was 18 years 
and 9 months in 1876, and from that time to 
1900 gradually increased to 19 years and 4 
months, since which time it has, with slight 
•variations, gradually decreased. 

In general we may 5 ay that the assumption 
that there has been a great advance in the aver¬ 
age afce of tho college graduates was au error; 
that there are but few institutions whore such an 
increase has occurred; that this is offset by 
a corresponding decrease in other institutions; 
and that the olmngc cither way for the larger 
part of the nineteenth century WAS Very slight. 
What is occurring is tho elimination of the very 
young students and the very mature, and tho 
standardizing of the entire group. 

As in tho early part of tho nineteenth century 
the curriculum itself had a fixed organization 
and the student body was much differentiated 
in age, tho roverso comes to bo true toward 
the close of the century: tho curriculum loses 
its fixed character and becomes fluid, but tho 
student body becomes standardized as to ago 
And tho college comes to take a very definite 
place in our system of education of four years 
m length following four years of high school or 
preparatory and eight years of elementary 
school work, and approximating tho eighteen to 
twenty-two years of the student life. 
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GRAFE, HEINRICH (1802-1808). — A 
Gernmn teacher and educational writer, born 
in J3uttsthdt in Thuringia, After studying 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology jn tho 
University of Jena (1820-1823), he first became 
a clergyman, then* the principal of the city 
school at Jena. In 1840 ho was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of pedagogy in tho University of Jena, 
a position whiclr two year** later he changed f or 
(be prmcipafship of a Kcalschulo in Gasseb 
Ho took part in the political struggles of the 
year 1848, which caused his imprisonment, and 
afterwards forced him to flee to Switaerland. 
Froift there ho was called as ft principal to Bre¬ 
men in 1855, and remained there until his death. 
Ilis chief works are: AUgemeine P&dagogik 
(Genial Pedagogy f Leipzig, 1845), and Die 
deulscfcc VolteschuU (The Get mm Public 
School , Leipzig, 1847). F. M. 

GRAMMAR, ENGLISH. — Historical De¬ 
velopment, — The first work on this subject was 
actually written in Latin, viz. the 
AngUoana by F. G lf who is supposed to be ft cer¬ 
tain P. Greenwood, in 1594. It is a booklet, 
containing short chapters on letters, syllables, 
parts, of speech. The book professes to deal 
especially with those points in which English 
diners from Latin grammar, It is of interest 
because it contains a vocabulary of Chaucerian 
words, together with their signification. Thera 
is also the first treatment of the parsing, or, as it 
is called, " analysis ,J of English. In 1624 John 
Hewcs published A Perfect Survey of the Eng¬ 
lish Tongue. Ho claims that his book serves 
for the exposition of Lily’s Latin Grammar 
rules. The author endeavors to deal with 
English expressions, a posteriori, as tho ground¬ 
work lor the Latin. Howes thus treats of 
moods, tenses, cases as found in English, and 
thu* leads on to the Latin. Howes was suc¬ 
ceeded by William Walker (1623-1682), who 
follows the same method, but develops it more 
fully m his famous 2Yc«iw of English Particles 
(published before 1660), Walker expounds 
English particles as tho preliminary to Jeanimg 
to write Latin composition. In 1633 Charles 
Butler wrote the English Grammar^ a work 
which gives w read E.wfeiish nmdense independ¬ 
ent of Latin. It goes into questions of spelling 
and gathers from Sir John Prince the story of 
four good secretaries writing hi English from 
dictation, making many differences of spelling, 
whereas four noblemen writing tho samo in 
their langufigc nil wroto exactly the same letters. 
Butler traces the uncertainty in Eiiglish spell¬ 
ing to tlic imperfection of the alphabet. Both 
Butler and Gill utilize the Anglo-Saxon signs 
for tho different sounds of ffi. In 16-10 Simon 
Lftiucs published a book, exactly described by 
the title; Orlhoepia Anglicanal or the first 
principall part of ike English Grammar Teach¬ 
ing the Art of right speaking and pronouncing 
English t with cerlaine exact rules of Orthography , 
and mles of spelling or combining of syllables, 
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and directions for keeping of stops or points 
between sentence and scrilencc. A work in itself 
absolute, and never known to be accomplished 
by any before: No lesse profitable than neces¬ 
sary for all sorts , as well Native as Foreigners, 
that (lesire to aitaine the perfection of our English 
Tongue . Methodically composed by the in¬ 
dustry and observation of Simon Daines, School- 
master of Hintlcsham in Suffs. Land . 1040. 
The next English grammar was that tf made ” 
by Ben Jcmson, the dramatist, " for the benefit 
of all strangers out of his observation of tho 
English language how spoken and in use,” 

The grammar unfinished and not published 
until 1640, three years after Jonson's death, 
is accompanied with a Latin commentary. 
Jonson quotes first the older writers, e.g. Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate, Foxe f More, Ascii am, Choke, 
Jewel, so as to illustrate and authorize particular 
usages of grammar, and supplies items of his¬ 
torical treatment of syntax. In 1653 was pub¬ 
lished A New English Grammar by J. Wharton. 
This was professedly useful for scholars before 
entrance on the Latin tongue, and therefore 
starts a new period in tho teaching of English. 
It was also devised, Uko Jonson's, for the use of 
strangers learning English. Wharton points 
out that English is “ happy beyond both Latin 
and Greek,” in that it " neodeth little or no 
grammar nt all.” In the years 1711 and 1712 
no less than three English grammars were 
published, viz, that of John Brightland ( q.v .) 
and Michael Maittairo (gw.) and that of James 
Greenwood (Essay towards a Practical English 
Grammar ). These grammars provoked an 
attack by tho anonymous writers of Bellum 
Grammaiicale, consisting of reflections on the 
three English grammars ” published in about 
a year last past” in 1712. In 1702 Robert 
Lowth, Bishop of London, published A Short 
Introduction to English Grammar, which strongly 
emphasizes the question of good use in grammar. 
This was a work of considerable merit, ran 
through many editions in England, and was 
republished at Cambridge. Mass., in 1811. 
Lowth's work was criticized by William Cob- 
bett in his well-known Grammar of the English 
Language in a scries of letters, 1818. Cob' 
bett states that bis Grammar was intended for 
the use of schools and of young persons, “ but 
more especially for the use of soldiers, sailors, 
apprentices and plough-boys.” But still more 
popular than Cobbctt's book was tho English 
Grammar of Liudley Murray (q.v.), published 
in England in 1795, Both in England and 
America this was for many years the chief, al¬ 
most only. English grammar used, particularly 
in girls' schools, for which it was first written. 
It went through some fifty editions, and an 
abridgment, first published in ISIS, reached 
over 120 editions of ten thousand each. (See 
Dictionary of National Biography.) The first 
writer of an Anglo-Saxon grammar was Eliza¬ 
beth Elstob (q.v.), 1715. Thp pioneer in the 
school teaching of historical English grammar 


in England was Dr. Richard Morris, Head¬ 
master from 1875 to 1888 of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys at Wood Green near Lon¬ 
don. Iu 1872 ho wrote bis Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence f which wont through 
twenty editions beforo his death, and, making 
the subject matter more and more elementary, 
he published in 1874 his Elementary Lessons 
in Historical English Grammar, and in the same 
year the Primer of English Grammar. E. W. 

Grammatical Study. — Tho grammar of the 
vernacular has not usually been regarded as a 
subject for scientific consideration in itself, but 
the views which have been held with respect 
to it from time to time, and which have guided 
instruction in the subject and the composition 
of textbooks intended for use in instruction, 
when they have not been merely utilitarian, 
have been rather a reflection of the prevailing 
inodes of philosophical or linguistic thought 
in general. Moreover, methods of instruction 
in English grammar, as exemplified in the text¬ 
books, have been extremely traditional, and 
have followed a few established models, with 
the result that though tho number of English 
grammars Is legion, they have added relatively 
little to the development of serious and inde¬ 
pendent theory with respect to the subject. 

Two schools of thought in especial have ex¬ 
erted a powerful influence upon the conception 
of grammar, first, the systematic philosophic 
thought of the eighteenth century, and secondly, 
the modern scientific thought, as exhibited 
mainly in the sciences of psychology and his¬ 
torical linguistics. The principal inheritance 
of grammar from philosophy is to be found in 
the grammatical definition. The conventional 
definition of the sentence, for example, or of the 
parts of speech, is based upon the assumption 
of a correspondence between the forms of speech 
and the categories of a formal logical system. 
A grammatical statement of a language, ac¬ 
cording to this conception, would consist of 
a statement of all the modes of thought possible 
in that language. Several important conse¬ 
quences and corollaries have followed from 
this a priori, logical way of regarding the classi¬ 
fications of grammar. In the first place, if 
there is one logical form of thought to which 
the forms of speech each respectively belong, 
manifestly there is ono and only one possible 
definition of a grammatical group of phenomena, 
and tins definition is absolute and right. There 
thus has arisen in grammar the feeling for tho 
dogmatic diameter of the definition or rule, 
and the desire to make the phenomena of lan¬ 
guage conform forcibly to the rule if they seem 
to differ from it. So much the worse for the 
language, says in effect the logical grammarian, 
if it docs not conform to the fundamental laws 
of tiie mind. This has been the main defect 
of the logical method iu grammar, that it has 
preferred a specious appearance of regularity 
and system to the actual variety and unsys¬ 
tematic wealth of detail of real speech. Tho 
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forma of speed) do not fall into simple cate¬ 
gories, blit, as observation quickly shows, they 
overlap and often shift their functions in n way 
which can bo described adequately only in the 
terms of a system too complex for practical 
grammar, 

Disregarding the so-called " fundamental 
laws of the mind,” the scientific grammarian 
has tended to approach tho subject from 
an inductive point of view, and has studied 
tho individual forms of speech in relation to 
their corresponding moments oi mental activity, 
rather thm in relation to any supposed per¬ 
manent characteristics of tho mind. Tho sig¬ 
nificance of the definitions, according this 
conception of grammar, is something quite differ¬ 
ent from the significance of the definition accord¬ 
ing to the philosophical or logical method of 
systematizing language. Tho scientific gram¬ 
marian regards his definition as merely a con¬ 
venient summary statement ol tho facts he has 
observed. It has no final sanction of any sort, 
but is open to alteration and to extension as 
new facts are added to the field of observation. 
Tho spirit of this method of grammatical study 
is consequently not dogmatic, but is the spirit 
of all inductive science in which generalizations 
nre regarded as tho summary statements of 
accumulated details. It follows that the 
definition, rules, or generalizations which the 
grammarian of this way of thinking wishes to 
make must be definitions or generalizations 
of only such phenomena as those for whom 
his grammatical system is intended are capable 
of observing and understanding for themselves. 
A completely scientific grammar of English 
would neglect no phenomenon of the speech, 
no matter how insignificant intrinsically or 
how limited the extent of its use. The ideal 
of tho philosophic grammarian is to formulate 
all the activities of tho mind into logical defi¬ 
nitions, and then to illustrate these definitions 
bv means of examples taken from the practice 
of the language. The ideal of the scientific 
grammarian, as unattainable as that of the 
philosopher, but perhaps a safer guide in actual 
practice, in to observe all the phenomena of tho 
language as they are exhibited in use, and then 
to arrive at such principles or rules as will come 
without misrepresentation of the phenomena 
upon which they are based. This ideal nim 
of the grammarian must necessarily be modified 
in practice to accord with tho more limited 
purposes of teaching and tho more limited 
capacities of students. No matter how ele¬ 
mentary the effort, however, tho evidence of 
the vast number of contemporary or older 
English grammars goes to show that one or 
other of these two conceptions was uppermost 
in the minds of the writers, either that the 
grammar presented illustrations of the ob¬ 
servation of immutable, logical laws of thought, 
or that it was a series of observations, classified 
and designated on tho basis of their similarities, 
the classification being subject to modification 


according as tho area of observation was in¬ 
creased or decreased. Tho grammars of the 
first typo are represented by Murray’s and by 
the large number of grammars which assume 
tlie position of arbiters of good use. The 
grammars of tho second typo, unfortunately 
not yet the prevailing one, are represented by 
modern historical grammars, tho purpose of 
which )q to make a descriptive statement of 
the past facts of tho language, and also by an 
increasingly large number of practical school 
grammars written not from tho point of view 
of dogmatic good use, but with the purpose of 
training the student in the observation and 
valuation of the processes of language. The 
earliest English grammars were written from 
the point of view of the Latin and for the pur¬ 
pose of making the study of the Latin easier. 

During the larger part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, grammar held -— next to spelling — not 
only the principal place in English instruction, 
but, in the Upper grades, the principal place 
in tho curriculum of the elementary school. 
Tho two most famous grammars of the early 
dft^s were Noah Webster’s and Liiulley Mur- 
rny J a, both published near the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century. Murray’s grammar became, 
like Webster^ spelling book, the standard; 
and the authority of Lindley Murray was 
sufficient to settle any point of disputed usage 
or doubtfiri syntax. 

The curriculum of the common schools in¬ 
cluded, up to the last quarter of the preceding 
century, little besides reading, spelling, arith¬ 
metic, geography, and grammar. In the upper 
grades grammar vied with arithmetic in the 
amount of time and energy devoted to it, and 
in tho value and respect accorded to it in the 
schoolroom, and in the community. To bo 
known as a good. “ grammarian,” that is, as 
a student versed in the grammatical rules as 
given in the textbook, and skillful in parsing 
and in syntactical analysis, was to win, in effect, 
a kind of intellectual preeminence, Moot 
questions of grammatical construction were 
often the subject of excited debate, like diffi¬ 
cult, or f * catch," problems in arithmetic. 
Grammar was, in brief, tho intellectual joust¬ 
ing ground of many sharp and eager, though 
underfed, intellects. G. P r IC. 

Content and Nature of Grammar. — Di¬ 
versity of purpose, of method, and of content 
arc the most striking characteristics of modern. 
English school grammars viewed as a whole. 
The constant features are discussions of tlie 
parts of speech, of inflections, and, to some ex¬ 
tent, of syntax. Some grammars add phonetics, 
others the composition of words by prefixes 
and suffixes, or prosody, or the rules of spoiling 
or of paragraphing, or forms for letter writing 
or t symbols for proofreading, or tables of 
weights and measures, etc. This variety in 
the content of modern school grammars is 
partly clue to the presence of survivals from 
older and outgrown conceptions of grammar. 
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The old-fashioned village grammar of general 
information* planned for students whose entire 
English training was obtained through the study 
of English grammar, accounts for some of the 
topics. Others, like prosody, for example, are 
merely survivals from the old Latin grammars. 

In the classical and Renaissance conception of 
grammar as an art comprehending the appre¬ 
ciation and practice of literature as well as 
the elementary rules of the language, prosody 
logically had a place. It survives now in gram¬ 
mars only because there is no other convenient 
place to put it. Of similar origin is the divi¬ 
sion of etymology, which is still used to describe 
a section of English grammar having to do with 
the forms of words, including inflections, deri¬ 
vation, and composition. In the old Latin 
school grammars, as for example in Lily, the two 
main divisions of the subject wore etymology, 
i.e. accidence, etc,, and syntax, i.c. concord. 
But the modem sense of the word “etymology” 
is something very different from this traditional 
use of the word, and what tho old grammars 
call etymology would now be called morphol¬ 
ogy* 

An examination of those modern grammars, 
written by persons of some independence of 
purpose and of scholarship, shows that three 
main conceptions of the subject, mixed in vary¬ 
ing proportions, are prevalent. The first is tho 
conception of grammar as a guide to good use, 
the second as the study of the system of the 
language in its broadest meaning as an expres¬ 
sion of thought, and third a narrower definition 
of tho system of the language, corresponding 
practically to the usual popular understand¬ 
ing of tho terra “ grammar.” The conception 
of grammar as a guide to good use no longer 
enjoys the favor it once received. This con¬ 
ception is also in large measure an inheritance 
from tho Latin grammar of tho Renaissance, 
in which grammar was defined as“ the art of 
correct speaking or writing.” This theory was 
first taken over explicitly into English grammar 
by Dishop Lowfch in his Short Introduction to 
English Grammar (1707). In his preface. 
Bishop Lowth declares that ** the principal 
design of a Grammar of nny Language is to 
teach us to express ourselves with propriety 
in that language, and to enable us to judge of 
every phrase and form of construction, whether 
it be right or not.” In other words, according 
to this theory, tho purpose of grammar is to 
servo as a, handmaiden to the art of speaking 
and writing. In communities of mixed racial 
and social provenience, in which there exists 
a confused and uncertain use of tho idiom in 
colloquial speech, as is the case, for example, 
in most American city schools, it is necessary 
to give much attention to drill in the details 
of propriety of expression. Yet the tendency 
of modern theory and practice, which seems to 
be in the right direction, is to place less stress 
upon good use as the main principle of the study 
of grammar. It is coming to be recognized 
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that the rules of use arc so complex and so far 
beyond the grasp of the child that to place them 
in a grammar which makes pretense to a reasoned 
system is bound to end in confusion. Pre¬ 
sented merely dogmatically, without attempt 
at rational or historical explanation, the rules of 
use find a more justifiable place in the study 
of written composition or in the drill of the 
daily colloquial intercourse of tho classroom. 
Although the end, therefore, of inculcating 
good use may bo to some extent attained by 
the study of grammar, it is now usually assumed 
that this end should bo one of the by-products 
of such study, and not its main purpose and 
justification. Such being the case, the custom 
of introducing examples of bad use into tho 
study of grammar is one of doubtful expediency. 
Tho safest rule seems to be to include in the 
system of elementary grammar only what is 
recognized as the normal use of educated 
people, with an exception perhaps in favor of 
occasional instances of divided use. 

The two remaining theories concerning the 
teaching of grammar have this in common, that 
they both endeavor to approach the subject hi 
a measurably scientific and systematic spirit. 
They differ widely, however, in the .theoretical 
limits which they place upon the subject.. In 
the broader conception of the two, the limits 
of grammar are made commensurate with those 
of the science of language, or the relations of 
speech to thought. Thus, according to one 
writer, “ Grammar may be defined as tho study 
of tho relation between mental action and the 
forma of language expression ” (Davenport 
and Emerson, Principles of Grammar, p. 1), 
the main stress being here placed upon logic, 
Another declares that “ Grammar is ^ a sys¬ 
tematic description of the essential principles 
of a language or a group of languages . . . 
English grammar gives a systematic account 
of the English language 1 ’ (Carpenter, Prin¬ 
ciples of English Grammar , pp ; 1-6). A broad 
theoretical definition of this kind is manifestly 
impossible in practical execution. No elemen¬ 
tary grammar can attempt to study in any 
systematic way all tho principles, either logical 
or historical, which lie at the base of a language, 
Whitney (Essentials, p. Ill),^ with his usual 
wisdom, states the only position which the 
scientific study of elementary grammar can 
maintain. He avoids a positive theoretical 
definition of the subject, hut announces his 
practical purpose to be “to^ put before the 
learner those matters which will best serve him 
as a preparation for further and deeper knowl¬ 
edge of his own language, for the study of other 
languages, and for that of language in general.” 

The study of elementary grammar/ cither as 
tho science of language or as preliminary prepa¬ 
ration to the science of language^ is a way of 
regarding the subject which has arisen naturally 
from tho modern soienco of linguistics. It 
would seem,. however, that the content and 
purpose of the teaching of elementary grammar 
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should be determined by the possibilities and 
needs of elementary instruction ^ rather than 
by scholarly theories of the subject. In an¬ 
swer to this conviction, wo have a third con¬ 
ception of grammar, which still endeavors to 
be systematic* but docs not try to cover the 
whole field of linguistics. According to this 
understanding of the subject, elementary 
grammar is defined as 14 an account of the re¬ 
lations which words bear to one another when 
they arc put together in sentences }1 (Buehlcr, 

A Modern English Grammar, p, 11). Or again, 
it is “ the science which treats of the nature of 
words (uc. the parts of speech), their forms 
(inflections), and their uses and relations in the 
scutenco ” (Baskervili and Sewell, English 
Grammar , p. 12). A third definition makes 
grammar " the science which treats of the Forms 
and the Constructions of words ” (i.c* of in¬ 
flections and syntax) (Kittrcdge and Arnold, 
The Mother Tongue, Book II, p. xv~). Gram¬ 
mar. as thus defined, takes account chiefly 
of the relationships of words to each other in 
groups. The unity which it attempts to im¬ 
press upon the mind of the student is tho unity 
of the word group, and ultimately of the sen¬ 
tence. A unified conception of a science of 
language, cither from the logical or historical 
point of view, is not implied in these treatments 
of the subject, and though historical and other 
considerations may be admitted, if it seems ad¬ 
visable to admit them, it should be recognized 
that the unity of the sentence is the essential 
element which determines both the content and 
method of such teaching of the elements of 
grammar. Thus limited, the subject becomes 
practically syntax. t 

In a strict application of the theory of the 
study of grammar ns the syntax of the sentence, 
a number of features commonly included under 
the heads of grammar will bo seen to bo out of 
place. In the classification of tho noun, for 
example, tho distinctions of concrete and ab¬ 
stract. of common and proper, etc., have purely 
logical and not syntactical value. Some gram¬ 
mars give a class of “ material nouns," glass, 
wood, iron, etc., which suggests to what ex¬ 
tremes a logical classification of nouns could go. 
In the same way, tho gender of nouns is of 
little syntactical significance. In the gram¬ 
mar of the earlier periods of the English lan¬ 
guage, when gender was still a grammatical, 
not merely a natural distinction in nouns, tho 
rules of concord made gender very important 
syntactically. ^ But in modern English the ques¬ 
tion of gender in nouns is rnised only when the 
agreement of the personal pronoun of tho third 
person singular with Us antecedents is to bo 
determined, and here also the feeling is for 
logical inthor than formal grammatical agree¬ 
ment. The same principles apply to many 
of tho subclassifications of tho other parts of 
speech, e.g. of the adverb, as of time, place, 
manner, dcgrccj distance, etc,; of the conjunc¬ 
tion, as concessive, causal, temporal, local, cte. 


In a rigid definition of grammar as the study 
of words in the context of the sentence, such 
logical eubclassification can find a justifiable 
place only when they make elcaror tlm functional 
nature of the part of speech in question. 

Tho task of teaching elementary English 
grammar is harder than it would be if every 
syntactical construction told its meaning by 
the forms, or inflections, of its words. English, 
however, has lost practically all of its inflections, 
and it is in the necessity of apprehending func¬ 
tion, whether with the aid of form or without it, 
that the tcaeher finds his main difficulty, as 
also his greatest opportunity. By a process of 
abstraction, words are taken nn and discussed 
as parts of speech as though they could have 
meaning and function independent of their com¬ 
binations with other words. In considering 
inflections, this abstract discussion is continued 
by associating with the noun, for example, tho 
formal marks of numbers, with tho pronoun 
the marks of numbers and case, with the verb 
the marks of person or tense, in each instance 
as though numbor, person, tense, etc., wore 
characteristics which may have existence apart 
from context. These abstractions, however, 
are merely the way of approach to the vital 
organization of the parts of speech mutually 
dependent upon each other. Having analyzed 
the elements of speech, tho student is then 
brought to synthesize them in the formation of 
speech. The language upon which study 
should bo based obviously should not bo too 
remote from the experience of. the student — 
not puzzles of grammar, or the language of 
literary prose and poetry. It should be normal 
language of daily use, and the student should 
realize that the real life of language passes not 
only in the minds of authors and scholars, but 
in his own and in tho mind of every one who 
uses tho language. 

The completed sentence is the largest term in 
which the language consciousness of tho naive 
speaker or writer moves, and beyond this, in 
the group of sentences, in the paragraph, and 
in the essay, etc. As ft whole, there is unity, 
but it is unity of an entirely different kind 
from the unity of the sentence. One may 
think and write the English language without 
the paragraph, but not without the sentence. 
The sentence is the necessary unit of expres¬ 
sion, and the mastery of it entails at least a 
practical command over tho English language. 
It is in this way that grammar, considered as 
the study of the sentence, connects with tho 
study of the art of expression. It should be 
the result of the study of grammar that stu¬ 
dents become aware of the plastic nature of 
language, and although questions of effective¬ 
ness in speech arc not primarily questions of 
grammar, they are close and material se¬ 
quences of grammatical speculation. Though 
the conception of grammar as tho study of the 
functions and the forms of words in sentence- 
forming combinations may seern narrow as 
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compared with the broad program of the 
science of language, it nevertheless leads to 
what is the practical end and reason for the 
existence of all language, the expression of 
thought by means of the grouping of words. 
The teacher of elementary grammar has no 
need to feel that ho has set his mark too low 
in endeavoring to bring his students to an 
intelligent conception of what is meant by the 
sentence in the study and in the use of the 
English language. G. P. K. 

Methods of Teaching Grammar, — The pres¬ 
ent tendency in the teaching of English gram¬ 
mar Is greatly to contract the instruction, 
both in time and content, a tendency arising, 
first, from the current practice of requiring a 
new educational Justification fov all subjects 
in the curriculum! and, secondly, from the 
crowding of the curriculum by new subjects. 
In many of the best schools formal grammar 
occupies not more than three lessons per week 
for two years, and in some schools even less 
time, Many distinctions and classifications, 
such as arc referred to above, are omitted, 
either ns having no practical value or as being 
without meaning to an immature mind. The 
general value of grammar as formal discipline 
is now largely discredited. Its worth to the 
student seems to lie in three things: its occa¬ 
sional guidance in matters of incorrect or 
doubtful usage, its training in the process of 
thought as cast in the forms of the sentence, 
and its assistance to the student in the study 
of a foreign language. To these may be added 
its tendency to arouse intelligent interest in 
language as a subject worthy of intelligent 
attention, especially when some of tho historical 
features have been incidentally introduced into 
the study. 

The long-recognized difficulty of teaching 
grammar successfully is due mainly to its 
abstract nature. Young pupils do not easily 
or naturally grasp grammatical abstractions; 
hence the necessity for limiting the amount, 
for selecting those principles that arc simplest 
or most necessary, for frequent repetition, for 
confining the work to intelligible sentences, for 
abundant drill and frequent repetitions, and 
lor connecting grammatical study as closely ns 
possible with the pupils’ oral and written use 
of the language. Even under the best instruc¬ 
tion it is to be expected that pupils will often 
err, often be confused, and generally forget 
much that they once knew rather well; for 
abstractions arc neither clear nor permanent 
in most minds. 

The order of procedure in tho instruction 
has been under much discussion, two general 
plans being suggested: from the word to the 
sentence (the older, and formerly the invari¬ 
able. plan), and from the sentence to the word. 
In the former tho pupils first learned the parts 
of speech, that is, noun, verb, etc., with their 
definitions and with or without examples in 
sentences; that is, they began with the so- 


called etymology. In tho second plan tho 
study begins with the sentence (i.e. with syn¬ 
tax), considering first the general subject and 
general predicate, then viewing the sentence 
ns consisting of strict subject mid strict predi¬ 
cate (noun and verb), each of them possibly 
with or without a modifying word or phrase, 
and so proceeding by steps of analysis to the 
ultimato elements, ix. the words (see Bar- 
hour's The Teaching of English Grammar, 1001). 
Various modifications of this second plan, in 
combination with the first, are now in general 
use; textbooks and teachers differing mainly 
in the stages at which they introduce the 
detailed study of the various parts of speech. 
This plan makes it possible to introduce somo 
of the simpler elements of grammar as early 
as the fifth or sixth year in connection with 
the pupil's writing, aucl so to prepare him 
gradually for the more difficult study of formal 
grammar in the textbook. 

A considerable amount of drill is necessary 
in all teaching of grammar. But certain 
changes have been made in the matter and 
substance of drill. It is important to proceed 
not merely from the examples to the principles, 
but also from the principles to the examples; 
the pupils being required, for instance, not 
merely to identify adjective clauses and adjec¬ 
tive phrases, but to write sentences containing 
these elements. Parsing, that is, identifying 
the part of speech of a word and pointing out 
its relations, has no longer the large place it 
once had. Its value is doubtful as a means 
to the real function of grammar, i.e. the study 
of tho sentence; and its propriety or even 
possibility must often be questioned. There 
are many single words that cannot be parsed. 
They must be taken in connection with other 
words, as a group, before their relation to the 
sentence can be indicated. Nor is it permitted 
to change tho forms of expression to bring 
words under tho rules, Such a change only 
makes a uc\y sentence. It must furthermore 
bo noted that certain conventional explana¬ 
tions of construction were made before the 
study of English philology had explained their 
real origin. An example is tho so-called “ re¬ 
tained object " with the passive voice, ns in 
the sentences I was given a hook and in tho phrase 
one by one. Many instances could be cited show- 
ing the disappearance of inflectional indications 
of agreement or concord, and other departures 
from the Latinized conceptions on which our 
older English grammars were based. (See Goold 
Brown, Grammar of Grammars , Introduction.) 

In general, therefore, teachers at home in 
the subject nre inclined to doubt the advis¬ 
ability of much u parsing," Drill in syntax 
has come to occupy a much more important 
place, and “diagraming" is still in favor 
as a short and convenient way of indicating 
relationships. In the study of both etymology 
and syntax the old logical conception is rapidly 
giving way before the more scientific view of 
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English as an idiomatic speech whose special 
features are to be explained only by a knowl¬ 
edge of their origins. 

One important question of method remains 
to be considered: How far should the study 
be inductive? Wo proceed in the main, from 
examples to principles and definitions;, but 
principles must bo reenforced by, and reinter¬ 
preted in terms of, examples, Some of the 
more difficult conceptions, ns those of verb 
phrase, conjunction, preposition, are best 
taught almost exclusively by examples. 

P. T. B. 
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Seo also the introduction to tho various school gram¬ 
mars, 

GRAMMAR GRADES. ~ The elementary 
school normally covers eight years of work, 
which may be begun at about tho age of six 
years. The upper four years of the elementary 
school are known as the grammar grades, as 
the lower four are called the primary grades. 
Sometimes, because of exceptional administra¬ 
tive conditions, the fifth year of school may bo 
included among the primary grades, as in tho 
case whore a primary school building includes 
the first five years of work, or where these first 
five years of work are set off because the 
departmental system of instruction by special¬ 
ized teachers does not cover more than, tho 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years. The gram¬ 
mar grades, while noun ally covering four 
years, may be four or eight in number, depend¬ 
ing upon whether or not tho graded system 
provides for annual oi\ as is the usual case, 
semi-annual promotions, H. £. 

GRAMMAR-HIGH SCHOOLS, —A term 
used iu tile school laws of California to desig¬ 
nate a two-year high sohool, to which state 
aid is given. Such schools represent the first 
two years of the regular high school, and aro 
to ho established where full four-year high 
schools are not as yet needed. The term cor¬ 
responds in a general way to the term Town¬ 
ship High School, as used in the upper Mis- 
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sissippi Valley to designate short-course schools 
which have not been " accredited *' or “ com¬ 
missioned ” ns full high schools, (See High 
Schools, RujulO K. P* C. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, — To write the his¬ 
tory of grammar schools yould be to write 
the history of elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation from their dim beginnings in Hellas in 
the fifth or sixth century n,c. to 1850, when 
the greater number and the chief of the second¬ 
ary schools on both sides of the Atlantic were 
still called Grammar Schools. Even where 
the title has been dropped for that of Public 
School, Latin School, Academy, Gymnasium. 
High School, Lyc<$e, Ginnnsio, these are still 
essentially grammar schools, and, what is more, 
tlie chief of them still Greek Grammar Schools. 

The term Grammar School (ypa^tartfor) 
simply meant a Letter School, a place iu which 
letters {ypdjxjjjaTa)> that is, spelling and reading, 
wero taught. Hut it has always been found 
that it is impossible to teach even reading 
properly without teaching much more, and the 
ienn qrammtta soon came to Connote an ever- 
widening circle of learning till it beenme 
identical with literature in its widest souse. 
Already in the sixth century b.c., tho vasc3 
show the boys learning writing ns we)) as 
reading, and standing up to say their repetition 
of Homer, while in later days they received 
prises for public competitions, not only in 

rhapsody/’ but in successive stages of recita¬ 
tion of tragic, comic, and lyric verse. Natu¬ 
rally, poets had to be explained and understood 
for effective recitation, and the whole of 
literary comment, the science of grammar, tho 
art of scholarship, criticism, and composition 
was developed from the grammar school, 

Grammar and the grammar school were 
developed at Alexandria, where the Mace¬ 
donian variety of Doric-speaking students of 
Attic writers perhaps required more assistance 
from grammar proper. The grammar school 
was transplanted full grown to Rome. Plau¬ 
tus, c. 210 it.c., used the term in its Latin trans¬ 
lation of Indus Ulerarius, (For the develop¬ 
ment of this school, Indus lilerarius ) and tho 
Inter rhetoric schools, sec Roman Education; 
Quintilian; Endowments, Educational.) A 
Greek grammar school had been set up by 
Xivius And rontons, a Greek, in 272 b.o. At 
Rome the early grammar schools were more 
advanced than those of Greece, where the 
grammar schools were confined to literary ex¬ 
planation and criticism, while according to 
Suetonius the early grammar schoolmasters at 
Rome also taught rhetoric and “ many of their 
treatises include both sciences,” i.e . grammar 
and rhetoric. In later days at Rome, as in 
Greece, the two were separated, the grammar 
school teaching the boys till about fourteen and 
confining themselves to literary construction, 
the rhetoric school including every study 
winch could fit a youth to become a good 
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Bpcakor. Quintilian, whose Institutes of Ora- ordering all bishops to maintain grammar 
lory is the only complete ancient educational schuols (sludia Uhrarim) in which the principles 
work which 1 ms come down to us, shows that of the liberal arts should be taught, an enact- 
the grammar school had extended its bound- muut repeated by Pope Gregory in a synod at 
aries to include, for instance, the teaching of Rome, c. 1073. It is stated in Asser’s Life of 
history and the elements of philosophy, lcav- Alfred (c. 1001) that the King's youngest son 
ing the rhetoric school to bo more professionally Ethel mud was sent to the grammar school 
and professedly a ** talking shop.” The gram- (ludis litcrariac disciplinae) with nearly all the 
mar school and the rhetoric school were noble children of the realm and many who 
ubiquitous through the Roman Empire, From were not noble; a statement which is at least 
the end of the first century Am. they came to rendered probable, and probably taken from 
be largely provided at the public expense by the educational program set forth by Alfred 
the municipalities or by endowments (see himself in the introduction to his Translation 
Endowments, Educational), while the later of Gregory's Pastoral Care . Alfred ( 7 . 1 ?.) 
Emperors, and particularly Gratian in 376, desired that all the young English freemen 
charged their maintenance on the fiscus or the should be set to learn to read English, and 
rates and fixed the salaries payable. When the those who wanted to continue in learning and 
barbarian kingdoms began to settle down, the reach higher rank should learn Latin. Alfred 
grammar schools became more than ever the Great (</.u.) i 9 credited with the cstab- 
necessavy, in a sense,. for teaching Latin as listencnl oi grammar schools, while iSIflie's 
the foreign tongue, in which new nations ( 7 . 1 /.) Saxon-Latin Grammar (c. 1005), being 
found their religion and their law enshrined excerpts from Priscian's grammar, purports 
and administered. While the rhetoric schools, to be a grammar as taught in the school 
therefore, disappeared, the grammar schools of Ethel wold, Bishop of Winchester, So 
went on; and, so fur as the higher studies of too the Danish king, Canute, is credited 
the rhetoric school were needed, they were by his eleventh-century biographer with found- 
studied in the grammar schools, which passed ing public schools (publican scofas) to teach 
mulct the control of the bishops. It is tUffi- hoys grammar (litlcrk imbuendos). In the 
cult to say when they ceased to bo public school attached to the collegiate church of 
schools and became episcopal schools, if indeed Waltham, founded by King Harold when earl, 
it is possible to draw any such distinction, for grammar and Latin verse-making wore learnt, 
the bishop seems to have stopped into the The earliest use of the actual words " grammar 
placo of tho civil magistrate in respect to pub- school,” scola gramalice, ns distinct from its 
Ho order generally as much as to education. Latin equivalent, htdtts Hterarum } is in a 
(Sec Bishops’ Schools.) The earliest mention charter of the last half of the twelfth century, 
of a school in England distinctly calls it a in which Henry, Count of Eu and Lord of 
grammar school. It was when Bede (Perl Hastings, confirmed the foundation by his 
Hist, iii, 15) related how in 031 Sigbert, King grandfather Robert. Count of Eu, who received 
of tho East English, who had been converted Hastings from the Conqueror, of the Collegiate 
to Christianity when an exile in France, dcsir- Church of St. Mary in Hastings Castle and 
ing to imitate wlmt he had seen well arranged the division of its possessions into separate 
there, set up a school in which boys might bo prebends among the several canons or pre¬ 
taught grammar (lilteris erudirenlur), and gob bendaries, including “ Auscher's probend to 
masters and ushers for the purpose front which belongs the keeping of the grammar 
Canterbury. Aicuin would no doubt have school (regimen scoh gramalice)” while “to 
called the school of famous Cathedral York, Wyining’s prebend ” pertains “ the keeping of 
which he describes a century later (731 to 780), the Song School (regimen scole canlm ).” It is 
a grammar school. For, though its curriculum not clear whether Count Henry is quoting the 
included law, music, astronomy, geometry, words of Count Robert or translating them 
arithmetic, and theology, yet grammar anti into the language of his own time. But it can 
rhetoric arc put first, the master industriously hardly he doubted that the Warwick School, 
giving to these the art of the science of gram- Gloucester School, Pontefract School, Thctford 
mar and pouring on those the rivers of rhetoric, School, St. Paul's School, St. Alban’s School, 
while the writers on grammar from the Vcr- Huntingdon School, Dunstable School, and 
gilian commentator, Servius, to Probus and Reading School, — to mention some which arc 
Priscian bulked most largely in the school so called in extant grants of the latter part of 
library. At the end of tho eighth century the eleventh and first part of the twelfth ccn- 
(c. 706), Aicuin recommended his quondam tury — would have meant the grammar schools 
pupil, the then archbishop, to separate tho of those places; just as in the present century 
grammar school (gin Ubros leganl) from tho they would bear the same meaning, though for 
song and the writing schools ( 71 a caniilenac the most part the masters aspire to drop the 
inservianl, qui scribendi studio deputentur). qualifying epithet and call them by the place 
The current custom for bishops to maintain name tout court . In the thirteenth to the nine- 
grammar schools at their sees was made general tcenth centuries inclusive it was thought more 
law by the canon of Pope Eugenius in 820, honorable to insert the qualifying epithet of 
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11 gminmftr” school. This became necessary 
in the thirteenth century to distinguish gram- 
mar schools from the schools of the higher 
faculties at tho universities, ami tho Theo¬ 
logical Schools, to which the schoolmasters of 
cathedral and collegiate church grammar 
schools, when they changed their name to the 
less known and intelligible, and therefore more 
magnificent title of Chancellor (£.#.), confined 
their ministrations. A notable illustration of 
the way in which the Cambridge School was 
shorn of its prestige and glory by tho side of the 
university is to bo found in tho order made by 
the diocesan of Cambridge, the Bishop of Ely, 
in 1270* From this it appears that the Master 
of Glomcry (?,y.) had still jurisdiction to hold 
legal picas in which grammar scholars were 
concerned, as the Chancellor of tho University 
had in those to which university students were 
parties. He too had a bedell or beadle to bear 
a macc before him, not only honoris causa , but 
also as the physical implement with which to 
enforce his jurisdiction, just u$ the Chancellor 
had, who was in fact only a higher school¬ 
master, Similarly tho Canterbury grammar 
schoolmaster in the years 1310 to 1327 cxcreiscd 
jurisdiction in cases between his scholars and 
tho Inity, enforcing by excommunication the 
sentences ho imposed as judge of his court, 
in school, sometimes expressing his acta as 
” done in Canterbury school sometimes " in 
Canterbury Grammar School,” In London, 
what was called in 1138 the <f School of the 
Arches,” orSt, Mary-Ie-Bow, appears in 1300 
on the appointment of a master as ” the Gram¬ 
mar School of the Church of St. Maryde- 
Bow or of the Arches.” (Sec Anmnaa, Scnooi, 
of tiik*) So at St, Alban's, the school over 
which the famous Alexander Neck ham (tf.u.) 
presided in tho thirteenth century as St. 
Alban's School, is in 1309 called St. Alban’s 
Grammar School. In that year its master, 
sitting " as Judge of the law of the Grammar 
School t of St. Alban's,” made statutes in and 
for it in quasi-rcgnl style 11 by the unanimous 
consent of the Master and all tho Bachelors” 
of it. He too exercised liis jurisdiction over 
laymen ns well ns clerks, forbidding any one to 
assault or defame any of the scholars on pain 
of excommunication ipso faclo; while if any 
one assaulted the master himself, not only was 
ho excommunicated, but was also subjected to 
" salutary chastisement in tho school from all 
the Bachelors of it, unless he had previously 
made satisfaction to God and the church.” 
The common notion, derived chiefly from a 
misinterpreted passage in Richard of Bury’s 
Philabibhn referring only to the masters of 
small village schools, that the grammar school 
master was of no importance, a person looked 
down on, is contradicted by these documents, 
which also correct the erroneous notions as to 
the limited character of the curriculum of these 
schools. No one could become a bachelor in 
St. Alban’s Grammar School unless he first 


obtained from the master a proverb, on which, 
as a theme, he had to compose verses, prose, 
and rhyme ( Leonine or rhyming Latin verses?) 
and also make an oration publicly in tho 
schools. Nor was any bachelor coining from 
elsewhere to take a scat in the school, unless 
he had first been examined in the rules of 
grammar by examiners appointed by the mas¬ 
ter and was prepared to dispute publicly in the 
school on them “ or any other subject put 
forward” just as in the university. At 
Beverley tho newly created bachelors had to 
make presents of gloves to a largo number of 
the officials of the minster, just as they did at 
Cambridge University. But the growth of the 
university seems to have stopped this practice 
of creating bachelors in grammar schools, and 
we hear no more of them after the fourteenth 
century. 

While the universities competed with the 
grammar schools in their upper portions, the 
song schools, which became to a largo extent 
also reading schools, competed with them for 
their lower boys. Thus at Warwick about 
1310 tho Dean "and Chapter made statutes to 
define the provinces of the grammar and music 
schools, assigning the Donatists, or those learn¬ 
ing the elementary parts of Latin grammar, 
tho Donat, to tho grammar school, while 
confirming the music master in the possession 
of those learning their first letters, the $y am¬ 
mo ta of tho original Greek grammar sohool. 
Similarly at Canterbury the parochial sohool, 
maintained by the rector in connection with 
St. Martin's Church, was impeached by the 
rector or master of the Avchiepiseopal or City 
Grammar School for competition with him in 
taking grammar scholars, and was after trial 
by jury found to be customarily entitled to 
take thirteen grammar scholars only, though 
it might receive an unlimited number in tho 
alphabet, psalter (i.e. reading Latin), and sing¬ 
ing. A century later, the grammar school¬ 
master at Saffron Wnlclcn obtained a decree 
from tho Abbot as Ordinary of Walden pro¬ 
hibiting the priests of the chantries connected 
with the parish church from teaching grammar 
or any higher subjects than tho alphabet and 
the graces (alphabets el flracm) ic. tho 
graces before and after meat, for long misin¬ 
terpreted ns gracci8, and alleged to show a 
Greelc-teaching school in 1425. 

As some indication of what was learned in 
the grammar schools at this time, it may be 
mentioned that a feeble, or tattered {debilis) 
Horace was bought for the Merton Grammar 
School boys in 1348 for a half-penny, while 
several pahs of white tablets for reporting 
arguments cost 2showing that the dialectic 
method was applied to grammar as to other 
subjects. The master of this school at the 
time was Master John Cornwall (sec Cohn- 
waioe, John). The successive attacks of tho 
plague in tlic Black Death {g.y.) in 1349, the 
Second Plague in 1361, and less well known 
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but still destructive outbreaks in 1309 and 
1380 made such havoc in the knowledge of 
Latin that special new endowments appeared 
necessary to restore it. Hence tiic great in¬ 
crease of endowed grammar schools (see Endow¬ 
ments, Educational), of which Winchester 
College, founded in 1382, was the leading 
example. Never, perhaps, had the superior 
efficacy of grammar as a the foundation, gate 
and source of all the liberal arts ” — the essen¬ 
tial element of a liberal education — been more 
emphatically proclaimed than in its foundation 
charter. For the first timo a grammar school 
was made the principal or indeed the solo 
object of a collegiate church, ns important a 
step forward in educational provision ns the 
foundation of the first collegiate church as a 
university college in Merton College had been a 
hundred years before. It is much to be regretted 
that the object and curriculum of a grammar 
school was so well understood at the time that 
the elaborate code of statutes made for n Sainte 
Marie College of Wynchestor ” in 1400 contains 
not a word as to the content of the curriculum, 
nor the method of teaching; but merely pre¬ 
scribes that candidates arc to pass a com¬ 
petitive examination in the “ Old Donat" and 
plain song for admission ° to study in granv 
inaticals or the art faculty or science of gram- 
mar,” An equal parsimony of details is found 
in the numerous grammar schools endowed in 
connection with colleges, chantries, gilds, and 
hospitals from that time to the evoot the Refor¬ 
mation. Though three hundred and more of 
these grammar schools wore founded or re- 
founded, endowed or rcendowed, very few of the 
foundation deeds or statutes have come down to 
us; but. judging from those which have come 
down, thej'' would not have greatly enlightened 
us. The greatest and richest of all the free 
grammar schools, the College Uoiall of Our 
Lady of Eton (p.v.), was a mere replica in its 
statutes, as in its foundation, of that of Our 
Lady of Winchester^ Colct ( q.v .) was no doubt 
expressing the sentiments of all, when in hia 
statutes for the refounded and augmented St, 
Paul’s School in 1518. he said, “ what shall bo 
taught ... it passetn my wit to devyse and 
determyn in particuler." Nor did ho unfor¬ 
tunately vouchsafe any details when he went 
on to say “ in gcncrall " that the scholars were 
to be " taught all way in good littcrature ” and 
to denounce the '* barbary, corrupcion " and 
‘Laten adulterate " which u ignorant blyndo 
folis brought into this world,” the “ fylthyncssc 
and abusion ” which “r&yther may bo called 
bJoUei'ature than littcrature/’ and went on to 
demand the “ olde Laten spech, the veray 
Romaync tong.” of Tufly and Vergil, as found 
m St, Augustine, St. Jerome, Scdulius and 
Juveiums, arid other Latin Christian writers of 
the lower Empire. What, besides Alexander 
do Villa Dei’s (<p.) Dodnnale, or grammar in 
verse, was included in n Blotterature.” we can 
only guess. Coiet did not succeed in substb 
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tuting the late Latm-Chmtians for the earlier 
classical authors in grammar schools in general, 
though he apparently revived them, as Milton’s 
reading appears to show, at St. Paul’s, The 
statutes of Cardinal Wolsey,. for the grammar 
school of his college at Ipswich, made in 1528, 
are preserved: ami a year or two later wo 
have parts of the curriculum of Winchester 
and the whole of the curriculum of Eton as 
sent to Saffron Walden for adoption in the 
newly refounded and endowed grammar school 
there. These show that the Latin Accidence 
of St tin bridge, scholar of Winchester and Master 
of Magdalen College School, of which Wolsey 
hod himself been master, with at Eton the 
grammar of Lily, first roaster of the refounded 
St. Paul’s School, and at Winchester that of 
Sulpicius, a fifteenth-century schoolmaster at 
Rome, had superseded Donatus and Alexander 
do Villa Dei. The lower forms read the 
pseudo-Cato’s Morally as their predecessors 
had done at Merton in 1308 and centuries 
before that, and ASsop’s Fa Wes, which were 
still in vogue at Ilighgato Grammar School in 
i860. For the rest, they read Lucian's Dia¬ 
logues (in Latin), Ovid’s Metamorphoses , Ter¬ 
ence. Cicero's Paradoxes, VcrgiPa Eclogues in 
the Fourth Form; in the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh, Sallust, and Vergil’s Mneid, Cicero’s 
Letters, and Horace; with the figures of speech 
of Mosel!anus, a German schoolmaster named 
Schade, of ft pronouncedly Reformation type, 
scoffing at Saints and Saints’ Days, and Eras¬ 
mus’ Copia verborum, which was much like 
AS1 fric’s Colloquy and word books of the eighth 
century. Osar is the only author mentioned 
by Wolsey who docs not appear in the Win¬ 
chester and Eton curricula. Greek, it appears, 
was not taught, though it probably had been a 
little earlier under Herman. # . 

Five years later the Reformation in England 
began with the dissolution of monasteries. 
Its educational first fruits are found in the 
statutes for the grammar schools attached to 
the cathedrals of the now foundation of Hoary 
VIII, under the new deans and chapters in 
lieu of the old cathedral grammar schools, 
under the immediate cognizance of the bishops. 
There is no noticeable difference in the curric¬ 
ulum. The master is indeed called by the 
high-soumiing name of archulidascalu8 f instead 
of Magi&Ur lnjonnalor or M agister scolanm, 
and the second master, hifpodidascalus, instead 
of Ostiarius or Vicc-monitor. Greek as well as 
Latin is now required of the master, though 
Latin only of the usher. The object of the 
foundation scholars, lodged, boarded, and 
clothed at the expense of the cathedral endow¬ 
ment, is expressed, as bofore, to be to obtain 
a fair knowledge of Latin grammar and to 
talk and write Latin. No Greek author ia 
mentioned in the curriculum, which includes 
vaguely the chaste poets and the best his¬ 
torians, and in the Sixth or highest form Eras¬ 
mus' Copia with 11 Horace and Cicero and 
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other authors of that class," In none of ( he 
re-foundations under Edward VI and Eliza¬ 
beth is any inkling given of the curriculum 
contemplated beyond tho direction that the 
newly constituted school if* to “ endure to alt 
future time for the education, institution, and 
instruction of boys and youths in grammar.'' 

(See Free Schools; Edward VI; Elisja' 
hbtiun Peuiod in English Education; Re*^ 
okmation and Education.) 

That Greek had by this time crept into the • 
schools is shown only by the salvos of verses 
presented to the King when he visited Winches¬ 
ter and Eton, perhaps five per cent of which are 
iu Greek. It is not ttU we come to the statutes 
made by Queen Elizabeth in 1560 for the gram¬ 
mar school attached to the Collegiate Church of 
the Blessed Peter of Westminster, which took 
the place of tho abbey dissolved by Henry VIII 
ftnd reinstated by Queen Mary, that any dif¬ 
ference in subject o-r detailed curriculum iu 
forthcoming. The duty of both master and 
usher, ludimagistcr and preceptor, is defined to 
bo to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram¬ 
mar, liUra hnmaniom , poets and orators. 
Cato and &op still prevail in tho lowest forms 
with Vives (</.i>,); Terence ami Sallust in tho 
Third Form, In the Fourth Form Greek gram¬ 
mar appears with Lucian's Piaiogucs in Greek; 
iu the Fifth Form, Isocrates and Plutarch: 
iu the Sixth and Seventh, Demosthenes and 
Homer m well as Livy and Vergil. Only tho 
Seventh Form was actually to be taught He¬ 
brew, devoting the last hour between five and si* 
every school day to Hebrew grammar with a 
reading in the Psalms in Greek and Hebrew* 
That Hebrew remained an integral and ef¬ 
fective part of the curriculum at Westminster 
is dear from tho evidence of Charles Hoolc's 
iYeu) Discovery 0 / the Old Art 0 / teaching school 
(1559). lie testifies that Westminster boys 
under Busby (g.r.) made orations and verses in 
Hebrew and also “ Arnbick and other oriental 
tongues ” “ to tho amazement of most of their 
hearers." But though Hebrew was included 
in many school statutes up to the latter part of 
the seventeenth Century, mul IIoolc includes 
it in his ideal school for three mornings a week, 
and Mills in 1711, in his Piter ilia formandoe 
arlifex, includes Hebrew and Lyra Praphelion 
for those boys who " wished to he clerics, M 
it never had real hold in tho grammar schools, 
It is still taught to a limited extent at Mer¬ 
chant Taylor's School, reputed to be founded 
in 15Q0, the same year n;i the Elizabethan 
statutes were given to Westminster; and was 
traditionally taught a few years ago at Louth 
Grammar School in Lincolnshire. The net 
result of the Renaissance mul Reformation on 

the curriculum and methods of grammar schools 
was little more than to place Greek in the same 
position as Latin; with more 6clat attaching 
to a real knowledge of it, but less consequence 
attached and less effort made to .attain that 
knowledge in the majority of pupils. 


As to the class which attended the grammar 
schools, it is certain, notwithstanding oft-re¬ 
peated assertions and commonly received 
notions to tho contrary, that it was in the main 
tho same as now, that is, the middle class, tho 
younger sons of tho nobility, including in that 
term the whole knightly class and squire¬ 
archy, the groat and small landlords, the pro¬ 
fessional classes, which at first were almost 
entirely the common lawyers, as the medical 
men and the chancery and ecclesiastical law¬ 
yers were mostly dorks nnd ousted f 1 * 0 in matri¬ 
mony, the merchants and tradesmen. The 
chief difference is that to this class since the Ref¬ 
ormation new recruits came forth from above 
nnd from below, from the eldest sons of the 
landed classes and from select individuals of 
the working classes. In Alfred the Great's 
family, according to Asser, the eldest son-was 
brought up in chivalry, in hunting) ftiul the arts 
of war, with only so much literary instruction 
as to learn Saxon poems by heart and to read 
Saxon, while the youngest son was sent to tho 
grammar school. This practice was followed 
in other noble families with few exceptions 
throughout the Middle Ages, up to Hie latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the tincture of 
literature being probably less in the tenth to 
tho twelfth centuries than in the ninth, and 
growing ns learning grew from the thirteenth 
century onwards. Throughout, the younger 
sons even of the noblest families went to gram¬ 
mar schools and acquired learning for the 
clerkly profession, which included not only 
bishops and priests, but tho whole of the govern¬ 
ment services, diplomacy and the law^ and, 
increasingly, la haute commerce. While William 
Rufus was a rude soldier, the younger son 
Henry was sent to school, and learned grammar, 
and, as William of Malmesbury mentions, when 
he became kin^, in all his wars and troubles 
never forgot his learning or to read books. 
The celebrated Abelard was the eldest son of a 
Breton knight and landowner, Thomas & 
Bockut, who is expressly recorded as having 
passed through the school of the city of London, 
i.e. St. Paul's School, before going to Paris 
University, was the son of a sheriff of London 
in the days when aldermen were still hereditary 
landowners and their offices territorial govern¬ 
ments. On the other hand, Abbot Sampson 
of Bury, who also wont to Paris University, was 
so poor that he coulcl not pay tho penny fee nt 
Bury School, and at Paris eked out his living 
by carrying holy water. The archbishops and 
bishops, deans/archdeacons, and canons, who 
had all been at grammar schools, and after the 
twelfth century mostly at universities, were 
predominantly of noble birth. It was one of 
the grievances of tho chapter of Lincoln, when 
Bishop Grosseteste (q.t?.) wanted to " visit ” 
thorn, that ho was not a gentleman, When 
Henry III wanted to hang the Oxford scholars, 
recruited from the grammar schools, who had 
taken a leading part in the defense of North- 
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ampton in 1204, he was prevented by the barons 
ol his own side, who protested that they were not 
going to have the bloocl of their sons and re¬ 
lations shod. A fourteenth-century list of the 
scholars of Paris University contains several 
counts and other nobles of various nations. 
The first poor and needy scholars ” of Win¬ 
chester and of Eton were scions of well known 
county families, and the " Commoners ” of Win- 
cheater, \rnuy of wWn sudvdars., 

by statute bound to be 11 sons of the nobility ” 
and were so in fact to within twenty years 
of the Reformation, when the lists ceaso. The 
Eton statutes excluded villeins, which included 
the majority of farmers and artisans. In 1447 
the University of Oxford petitioned the Lord 
Say and also the House of Commons for their 
help to get Duke Humphrey's library for them, 
on the express ground that u many of your 
noble lineage and kinsmen have studied and 
shall hereafter in the said University/' As 
a matter of fact, wo know at least one relation 
of Lord Say who was a scholar of Winchester 
and fellow of New College, Oxford, and another 
who was a scholar of Eton. Macclesfield Gram¬ 
mar School was founded in 1503, expressly for 
" gen til mens Bonnes and oilier godemennes 
children of the towne and centre thereabouts." 
Colct ordered that his free scholars should 
provide wax candles for the school at the cost 
of their friends, when wax was a costly luxury. 
But perhaps the most striking testimony to 
the fact that the grammar schools were mostly 
frequented by the upper classes is the story of 
the admission of 41 poor scholars ” on the new 
foundation of Canterbury Cathedral Gram¬ 
mar School in 1641. “ More than one or two 

of the Commissioners would have none admitted 
but sons or younger brethren of gentlemen; 
as for others, husbandmen’s children, they were 
move for the plough and to be artificers than to 
occupy the place of the learned sort.” Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer, himself a scion of nil ancient 
family in Nottinghamshire, had to stand up for 
the new idea of admitting the really poor and to 
protest not in favor of a majority of poor, but 
against “utterly” excluding them. At Can¬ 
terbury, as at Worcester, the names of the schol¬ 
ars admitted are those mainly of the county 
families of Kent and Worcestershire. The ad¬ 
mission of the working classes to participate in 
the schools was one of the new ideas of the 
revolution called the Reformation, and was one 
of the objects of the great increase in free, i.c. 
gratuitous, schools which followed it. At the 
same time another effect of the Renaissance and 
Reformation was the increase also of the upper¬ 
most classes in the grammar schools, though it 
was not till the seventeenth century that the 
eldcstsonsof great nobles are found in them. It 
was thought something of a scandal when, in 
1569, the heir of Broughton castle, afterwards 
Lord Say and Sole, became a scholar of Win¬ 
chester College as Founder’s kin. It was not so 
regarded a century later when Sir Robert Wal¬ 


pole was a “ poor and needy ” scholar of Eton. 
Until the distinction grew up in the eighteenth 
century between the great grammar schools 
which became known as public schools to which 
aristocracy flocked, and the smaller schools, 
the ordinary country grammar schools pre¬ 
sented a real mixture of classes. The local 
nobility and gentry were fouud in them side 
by side with the local tradesmen and farmers. 
The eons of from*, poaAng on to the uni¬ 
versities as commoners at Oxford or pensioners 
at Cambridge, often took the sons of the latter 
with them, ns servitors and sizars. This prac¬ 
tice had descended from medieval times, when 
the servitors who were numbered with the socii 
of a rich man and lived in the same hostel were 
more often poor relations than of a lower class. 
The truth is that in the grammar schools, as in 
the church itself, and the professions as in other 
institutions, the progress has been from aris¬ 
tocracy and exclusion to democracy and the 
open door, 

It was not considered after the Reformation 
any move than before that the grammar schools 
should tench anything but the classical lan- 
unges. But the later years of Queen Eliza- 
eth's reign were ^ marked in many grammar 
schools, especially in the smaller country town, 
by the attempt to introduce English reading and 
writing and arithmetic in the lower parts of the 
grammar school under the usher. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, especially during and after 
the commonwealth, it became almost a com¬ 
monplace for the founders of small country 
grammar schools, of which there , were a large 
number, to prescribe English grammar, and 
Latin only " if required.” But it was not till 
close on the Commonwealth period itself that 
it occurred to people to found separate English 
schools or elementary schools, not grammar 
schools and commonly free (sec Fueb Schools), 
But the pathetic belief in the magic of Latin 
grammar as an indispensable talisman to un¬ 
lock the doors of knowledge prevailed spasmodi¬ 
cally even to the nineteenth century, even 
when the founders were clearly hot thinking of 
providing education for the class who would 
go to the universities. But at Whittington 
in Derbyshire, founded in 1681 for {< 20 of tho 
meanest and poorest mens’ sons born in the 
parish,” Latin as well as English and accounts 
were prescribed; at Lowestoft in. Suffolk in 
1735 a schoolmaster was to teach forty boys, 
with preference to fishermen's children of the 
parish, writing, reading, accounts, and Latin; 
at Wiggles worth in Yorkshire in 1789 a sum 
of £1000 was willed for the establishment of 
Clarke’s Tree School to teach children horn in 
the township, or whose parents were legally 
settled there, Latin, English, writing, and 
accounts, 

In the seventeenth century English began 
to take a more permanent part in the grammar 
schools, not that it was ever taught as a set 
subject and studied as a language or literature 
143 
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in school, but the practice began of making Eng¬ 
lish versions of Latin verso and English essays in 
classical subjects. At the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, though French began to be 
studied and French dictionaries and phrase- 
books to bo written, it was taught in separate 
schools. Perhaps the earliest recorded in¬ 
stance of a French master teaching French in 
nn ordinary grammar school known is that of 
a French usher at Croydon Grammar School, 
then part of Archbishop Whitgift’s hospital, 
about 1717. But from the rather casual 
way in which he is first mentioned it is certain 
this was not the first instance of such ushers. 
The unwillingness, and, according to legal 
decisions, the inability of the grammar school 
to open their doors to modern subjects on a 
level with the ancient languages led to a marked 
decay in them during the eighteenth century. 
(See Eighteenth Century in English Edu~ 
cation'.) In 1805 in tho Leeds Grammar 
School case (Af(ornci/-<7ciicmf vs. IF/tdefcy, lL 
Vcs. 241) Lord Chancellor Eldon (q.v,) stopped 
the efforts of the governors of the school to pro¬ 
vide for the admission of modern subjects, 
holding that tho Court had no authority to 
fill a school intended to ” teach the learned 
languages grammatically ” with “ scholars learn¬ 
ing the grammar and French languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and anything except Greek and Latin.” 
A separate branch of the school to teach these 
subjects * r might be very useful to the youth 
of Leeds, but could not possibly be represented 
as useful to the charity,” and it was to tho 
utility of die charity the court had to look. 
This decision stopped all reform of tho gram¬ 
mar schools, except when, as in the case of 
Leeds itself, the endowment was large enough 
to go to tho cost of iv private act of Parliament. 
A generation later the Grammar Schools Act 
of IS‘10 overruled tho decision and enabled tho 
court to widen the curriculum, but only by tho 
expensive process of a lawsuit. It took an¬ 
other generation before by the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1809 (tf.e.), a body of Endowed Schools 
Commissioners was instituted to create more 
or less popularly elective governing bodies and 
to introduce natural science and modern lan¬ 
guages. This had to be done by separate 
schemes in each case, frequently opposed in 
Parliament on political grounds, But now 
there are many grammar schools, in which 
grammar forms a very small part of the whole 
curriculum, which do not tench Greek at all, 
and in which it is even possible to escape Latin 
altogether. On the other hand, those which 
have been most successfully reformed in their 
government and have in view the preparing 
of boys for the universities retained a greater 
but more efficient instruction in classics, such 
as Sherborne in Dorsetshire, Scdbergh in York¬ 
shire, two of the earliest of the so-called Free 
Grammar Schools of King Edward VI, Derby 
and Ipswich, have dropped the word "grammar ” 
and in imitation of Rugby, which was one of 


the earliest to do so, call themselves simply 
Sherborne or Sedbergn School, after the name 
of their place, and would describe themselves 
as Public Schools (tf.a.), almost in contradis¬ 
tinction to grammar schools. Tho latter term, 
however, has been retained, and is still used in 
schools in some of the great manufacturing 
towns like Leeds and Manchester. A, F. L. 

See articles oa individual schools, e.g, Eton; 
riAimawj St. Paul’s; Public Schools; Eng¬ 
land, Education in, under Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. 

Present Position. — A classification of Eng¬ 
lish secondary schools is a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty. Many factors which are extraneous to 
education enter in to complicate the question. 
But the following three broad divisions may be 
made: (1) Those schools which .are known as 
the Public Schools par excellence; most of these 
will receive separate treatment (jc.g. Winchester* 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc.). And since the 
Public Schools have established a tradition, 
an account of their general organization and 
spirit will he given under Public Schools. 

(2) A wide middle division including day and 
boarding schools, some accepting a govern¬ 
ment grant, some not, all charging fees, and tho 
majority developed out of old foundations. 
(See Endowments; Endowed Schools Act.) 

(3) The third class of schools consist of those 
recently founded and maintained by local au¬ 
thorities and supported by government grants, 
taking pupils as a rule direct from elementary 
schools and keeping them for about four years. 
For these sea England, Education in. 

Here only^ those schools which fall into tho 
second division are treated. Generally these 
schools are attended by the children of the 
middle classes, and with the exception of those 
who hold scholarships or free places all pupils 
pay fees which vary in amount from £12 to £24 
nTday schools and £75 to £120 in boarding 
schools. While it lias been found convenient 
to group these schools under the caption of 
Grammar Schools, the titles vary widely. 
With many the term " College” has found great 
popularity in imitation of true collegiate schools 
like Eton (sec, however, Cqlleoe, English); 
others merely bear the place name, and others 
again retain the title of Grammar School. The 
organization of all the schools is approximately 
the same. While some may receive pupils at 
the age of nine or ten, secondary work generally 
begins at the age of twelve, the pupils receiving 
their preliminary education in elementary or 
in special preparatory schoolsj and continues up 
to nineteen, although there is usuallj r a great 
leakage at sixteen. The schools are usually 
divided into modern and classical sides; the 
former prepares boys for practical and com¬ 
mercial life as soon as they leave school, or in 
some cases for the universities, the latter for 
tho universities and the professions. In some 
fiohool&'ftll pupils receive a common basis in 
n ** junior school,” and bifurcation, takes place 
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ia the senior school tit the ngc of thirteen or 
fourteen. In a few cases provision is made 
for special science and mathematical sides, 
for special preparation for army examinations, 
etc. The schools are organized in forms (q.v,} } 
generally on a basis of six, and each form is 
under a form master who has general charge 
of pupils in his class, while for certain subjects, 
such as science and mathematics, there ate 
specialists. For the influence of examinations 
on the work of English schools, see under that 
topic. For the social organization see Ath¬ 
letics, Educational; Boarding Schools; 
Dormitories; Public Schools; Fagging; 
Prefects; Student Life; etc. 

The following schools taken from the Public 
Schools Yearbook (l&ll) may be regarded as 
representative. Tho basis of selection is the 
same as for membership of the Headmasters' 
Conference — namely, number of pupils in tho 
school (ono hundred boys nt least), number of for¬ 
mer pupils resident as undergraduates at Oxford 
and Cambridge (ton at least), and number of 
boys sent up to the universities annually (five 
or six at least). The nino great Public Schools 
are left for separate treatment. Tho dates of 
foundation in the following list are based on 
Leach. 



Date of 
Founda¬ 
tion 

Numijeh of 

Nvmdeii PF 


Pupils 

Mastehb 

Abingdon School . . . 

1503 

120 

10 

(rofounded) 



Atdonham School . . . 

Beaumont College, Old 

159? 

1801 

15&2 

210 

i 17 

Windsor ..... 
Bedford Grammar School 

180 

SQO 

35 

47 


(re founded) 



Borkhainstod Sohool , . 

1545 

405 

22 

Birkenhead Sahool , , 

King Edwards Vl’a High 
School, DVrmYnghinn 

1800 

200 

10 

YoVl 

i 

27 

Bishop’s Stortford Col- 




logo. 

Blundell's School, Tlvor- 

1808 

133 

14 

ton , 

1004 

before 

250 

20 

Boston School .... 

1327 

105 

7 

Brad hold College . . . 

1850 

287 

27 

Bradford Grammar 

before 



School . 

1548 

550 

25 

Christ College, Brecon . 
Brighton College . . . 

1541 

100 

7 

1S45 

before 

242 

10 

Bristol Grammar School 

1171 

before 

380 

21 

Bromsgrova School . . 
Leya School, Ciunbrldgo 

1548 

MO 

12 

1876 

165 

18 

Perse Grammar School, 




CatubTidsu .... 
King’s School, Canter¬ 

lOtG 

21Q 

23 

bury ...... 

St. Edmund’* Sohool, 

5-38 

237 

13 

Canterbury .... 

1749 

before 

125 

13 

Carlisle Grammar School 
Cheltenham College, 

1200 

MO 

0 

Cheltenham , . . . 

Dean Close Memorial 

1841 

GOO 

40 

School, Cheltenham . 

1880 

220 

13 

King's School, Cheater . 

1541 

MO 

0 

Chigwoll School . . , 

Christ’s Hospital, West 

1020 

100 

0 

Horsham. 

1552 

820 

47 

City of London School . 
‘Clifton College, Bristol . 

1834 

715 

35 

1802 

050 

51 


Date, of 
Founda¬ 
tion 

^uunun of 
PUFIL3 

VUMUER OF 

Masters 

1500 

335 

25 

1873 

270 

17 

1871 

200 

18 

1010 

before 

701 

1 

43 

1180 

(refounded 

V 102 

13 

1640} 

J 


1807 

200 

17 

1855 

m 

20 

1332 

130 

11 

1504 

250 

31 

1880 

230 

so 

1507 

MO 

13 

*1841 

140 

u 

1563 

120 

1! 

1862 

490 

36 

133! 

120 

12 

1502 

380 

26 

1555 

100 

17 

1889 

before 

200 

17 

1477 

126 

10 

1833 

186 

13 

1013 

420 

20 

1852 

165 

13 

1820 

before 

230 

18 

1472 

160 

0 

1813 

222 

31 

1861 

265 

10 

1552 

275 

22 

1515 

685 

27 

18-12 

250 

17 

1848 

101 

14 

1820 

MC 

IS 

1864 

600 

30 

1500 I 



1515 ( 

880 

45 

1843 

000 

40 

1018 

300 

16 

1833 

270 

23 

4807 

m 

22 

1808 

157 

17 

1014 

177 

12 

1002 

before 

160 

12 

1250 

before 

90 

0 

1289 

370 

20 

1584 

105 

11 

1404 

340 

25 

1878 

150 

11 

1480 

100 

10 

1803 

120 

10 

1854 

172 

12 

1732 

230 

12 

1847 

2JO 

20 

1879 

before 

200 

21 

13 

1125 

136 

1557 

300 

30 

1844 

300 

28 

048 

218 

14 

1587 

280 

10 

1571 

460 

24 

1525 

220 

18 


WhilgHt Grammar 
Sohool, Croydon . , 
Donstono CoIJcgo . , - 

Davor Col lego .... 
Dulwich Coilcgo, London 

Durham School . . . 

Eastbourne Col lego . 
Epsom College . . . 
Exeter School ► , . 
Foisted School , , . 

Pottos College . . * 
Gigflleawlck School , 
Trinity Co I lego, Glen- 
almond 

Elizabeth College, Guo rev 

scy. 

Halloybuty College . 
Hereford Cathedral 

Sohool. 

Hlghgnto Sohool . . 
Grcshnm’a School, Holt 
Ilymers College, Hull 

Inawwh School » . 
Icing William’a College, 
Isle of Man . , , t 
Ovvcn’a School, Islington 
Victoria College, Jersey , 
King'a College School, 
Wimbledon .... 
Royal Oram mar School, 
Lancaster .... 
S3. Mary and Nicolas 
College, Lancing . 

St. John’s School, Leatl 

erhend. 

Leeds Grammar School 
WyggOfiton Grammar 
School, Leicester , 
Liverpool College. . 
Llandovery College , 
Loretto School . . 

Malvern College . . 

Manchester Grammar 
School .... 
Marlborough College 


Crosby . . . 

Mcrchlston Castle 
School, Edinburgh 

Mm vim Sew . . 

Monk ton Combo School, 
near Hath . . . 

Monmouth Grammar 
School , . . . . 

Nosvii&atk-undcr-Lymo 
High School . . . 

Norwich School , . 

NoUiughRm. HiKh School 

Oakham School . 

O mid to School . . 

Oxford High School . , 

Magdalen College School, 
Oxford. 

St, Edward’s School, Ox¬ 
ford . 

Plymouth College 

Portsmouth Grammar 
School .... 


St, Lawrcnco College, 
Ramsgate 

Rending School . . . 

Hep ton School, Rep ton.- 
on-Tront . . , 

Rossnll School, Ficel 
St, Alban’a School. 

St. Bees Sohool . 

St. Olnvo’fl and St. Sa¬ 
viour’s Grammar 
School, London , 
Sedbergh School * 


vol. m—L 
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fiherborno School . . . 

Stonyhiirat ColleKo . . 
Tonbridge School • . ■ 

London. 

Uppingham School , . 
Wakefield Ornm^ct 
School 


Warwick School, • » 
Wcllinfilon Collego , 
Weymouth Colley , 
Wolverhumplon School 
WoodLridfio School . . 
Worcester Cathedral 
Kiiid'a School . , 

Worcester Royal Gram* 
mar School . . . . 
St. Peter's School, York . 


Pate df 
Founda¬ 
tion 

NUMDCQ OF 
I’UI'ILS 

Nvmdkh of 
Masters 

1550 



(re founded) 

280 

2J 

1592 

300 

20 

1553 

-150 

30 

1800 

150 

15 

1830 

390 

25 

15S4 

ho 

37 

1501 

250 

18 

before 


IB 

1050 

200 

1853 

-190 

3fi 

IMS 

115 

12 

15 lfl 

2G0 

10 

10-02 

144 

12 

1540 

150 

U 

before 



1292 

275 

17 

8th contury 

HO 

10 


Rtfemcss; — 

Carlisle, N. Endowed Grammar School# in England 
and Wales, (lAmdott, 1818.) 

Leach, A. F. English Schools ai (he Reformation. (Ox¬ 
ford, 1S0Q.) 

Victoria County Histories, articles on Schools. 

Norwood, C., ruul Hope, A. H. The Higher Education 
of Rom in England. (London, 1909.) 

jpifWic Schools Yearbook, Riving an account of the or¬ 
ganization of ofleh school and the literature con¬ 
nected with each, (London, annual.) 

Sch^>ofm<^afc^3 , Yearbook, giving n cbTontelu and review of 
the year (bearing on secondary education) mid gen¬ 
ital uiforiaatiouv (Laado n, annual A 


GRAMMAR, STUDY OF. — See. G&MtuAfi, 
English; Bnolwh Usaoe; Greek Language 
anp Literature; Latin Language! anp Lit¬ 
erature. 


GRAMMATEUS (Heinrich Sohretbor, or 
Henrietta Scriptor, whence the Latinised Greek 
form of Grammaticus).— Mathematician; was 
born at Erfurt, nt least as early ns 1490, ftiul 
describes himself in one of his works as IIenrich 
Grammatetis von JSrfurl dev siben freien kilns ten 
Mcysler. He was a student at Crneoiv and at 
the University of Vienna (.1507), and was well 
known ns a teacher, and also as a lecturer in 
the university where he was educated. Ilia 
publications include an arithmetic, Reckon- 
miohhn, that appeared in 1518, with subsequent 
editions in 1535, 1544, 1554, and 1572, Ho 
also published the following: Algorithms pro - 
portionum, in which was included some work 
m the theory of music (Cracow, 1514); Libcllus 
de compos flume rqpdarum pro rasorum men- 
wmiorn (Vienna, 1518); Mend und khumt- 
lick iUdinung nrich der Hegel und welhisch 
praclic (Nurnberg, 1521); Algor ismus de in- 
kgris Rcgula de tri cum exemplis (Erfurt, 1523); 
Ejjn kuvtz newe Rcchenn wind Ywjrbtieckhgnn 
(Erfurt, 1523). HudolfT (rpn.) learned algebra 
from Grammateus, for he records his than. . to 
him in these words: fell hah von meisler Hein- 
richm, w Grammateus genennt der Coss an- 
fcngklichcn berichl emphangen. Sag im darumb 
danck. D. E. S. 


GRANADA UNIVERSITY. — See Spain, 
Education in. 

GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE, GRAND 
ISLAND, NEB, — A coeducational institu¬ 
tion maintaining academic, collegiate, com- 
mmhvi, and music departments. The entrance 
requirements to the college arc equivalent to 
the work of a high school. The college confers 
the degree of A.B. on completion of the requi¬ 
site courses. There is a faculty of twenty-five 
instructors. 

GRANGER, THOMAS. — Writer of a Latin 
grammar, 1615, and a logic, 1620. The gram¬ 
mar is entitled: Syntagma Grammalicum, or 
an caste and piethodi call explanation of Lillie's 
Grat iar; whereby the mislcric of this Art is 
more plainly set forth, bath far the better helpe 
of all schoole-maisters, in the true order of leach¬ 
ing, and the schollers far more ensic allaincmenl 
of the Loline longue , 1616. Granger was an 
M.A, of Peterhouse College,_ Cambridge, ap¬ 
parently minister at Butter wick, near Boston, 
in Lincolnshire. His (grammar is of importance 
on account of the Epistle to the Render, con¬ 
taining " the gcnerall Theorike, or true grounds 
of teaching.” In this treatise Granger points 
out that commonly doubtfulness and confusion 
exist in teacher and scholar, unless he is full 
master of his subject and understands child 
nature. Granger has a clear insight into the 
of fcWvreMWi av>A w the 

child. He understands that the psychology 
of the child is different from that of the man, 
and goes on to point out the ditfcrences in a 
very modern spirit. Granger anticipates some¬ 
thing of the doctrine of self-activity, " The 
scholar must attain to learning by his own study, 
industry, diligence and exercise, using his 
7 na$ter as a help, as a nurse, or m air ice* 1 
In 1620 Granger published Syntagma Logician 
— or the Divine Log ike. This was n logic for 
divines in c< the practice of preaching }> and for 
the help of “ judicious hearers” and “ generally 
for all. It is dedicated to Bacon. The work 
is founded on Ramus ($.».), the great reformer 
of logic, with modern applications. Granger 
supplies scriptural and theological illustrations 
of lo^ic, as Frnuncc (q.a.) had supplied English 
poetical and legal illustrations. F. W. 

Reference r — 

Watson. Fosteh. The English Grammar Schools tip fo 
WOO, pp, 207-208. (Cambridge, 1908.) 

GRANT, CHARLES (1740-1827). — States¬ 
man nml philanthropist, bom in Inverncsshiro. 
He was early taken by an uncle tq India, where 
he entered the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, with whom he attained a position of great 
importance and influence. He interested liim- 
seli greatly in the need lor the social better¬ 
ment of the natives, and never tired of sending 
to England suggestions for the increased cstab- 
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lishment of missions in India. On his return 
to England he was instrumental in founding 
the Church Missionary Society (1799) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804). 
His treatise, Observations on Ike State of Society 
among (Ac Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain 
particularly with Respect to Morals; and on the 
Means of Improving it (1813), led to the ap¬ 
pointment by Parliament of a Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta with jurisdiction over India and Ceylon, 
and to the grant of a lac of rupees ($50,000) 
for promoting education. He drew attention, 
also, to the need of industrial training in India. 
Grant was also the originator of a plan for the 
education of young civil servants of the East 
India Company, which resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment in 1805 of the East India College at 
Hailcyburg. (See Pudlic Seiivice, Thawing 
Fan.) He sat in Parliament from 1802 to 1818 
as member for Iris native county. 

Rofeteace t— 

Morris, H. The Life of Charles Grant. (London, 1904.) 

GRANT, ZILPAH. — See Banister, Zilpaii 
Grant. 

GRANTHAM, THOMAS (d. 1664). — A 
clergyman who on sequestration of his parson¬ 
age became a private schoolmaster, an advocate 
of a speedy way of teaching the Hebrew. 
Greek, and Latin tongues, and the determined 
opponent of corporal punishment. He appears 
to have belonged to a Lincolnshire family and 
to have studied at Oxford from 1628 to 1630 and 
at Cambridge (Peterhouse, M.A. 1634). Before 
1644 he was teaching in Bow Lane, and wrote 
his Brainbreakers Breaker (Mrgpa(f>doponaiK'nvs) 
in which he protests vigorously against tnc 
severity of schoolmasters. Grantham gives a 
picture of the school teaching of the times, 
in which he attacks the weakness of teaching 
grammar by rote in an unintelligible language, 
Grantham sought to teach grammar rules 
understandingly ” and by often applying them, 
the rules come without book whether they will 
or no.” Still more remarkable was Grantham 
in his Brainbrcakers Breaker newly broke out 
again in 1649-1650. In it he says; “ A boy 
may easily learn a thousand words in ten days, 
that is, a hundred words in a day.” Grantham 
proposes as remedy that all the revenues of the 
free grammar schools should be taken from 
them and placed in the hands of a treasurer, 
and only those schoolmasters who proved their 
ability to teaeh well should receive the public 
money. On one occasion, one of Grantham's 
challenges against a London public school was 
accepted and judgment given in favor of Grant¬ 
ham. 

Grantham also wrote Animadversions on 
Camden's Greek Grammar , dealing with his 
favorite topic of the folly of learning grammar 
by rote; and in 1644 he wrote A Discourse in 
Derision of (Ac Teaching in Free Schools and 


other common Schools , in which he introduces 
three ordinary masters of Free Schools, a citizen, 
a country gentleman, a traveler, and himself, 

“ Professor of the Greek and Latin Tongues in 
London/’ In 1660 he translated three books 
of Homer’s Iliad into English. F> W. 

Reference j — 

Dtctfonavi/ o/ A’afamat Biography. 

GRANTS, — See Apportionment of School 
Funds; Budget, School; National Govern¬ 
ment and Education; School Funds. 

GRAPH. — A term used in algebra to refer 
to the representation of an equation by the 
methods of analytic geometry (q .</.), and oc- 
casiona% to refer to other line and surface rep¬ 
resentations of functions. The introduction of 
this topic into elementary algebra is recent. As 
in all such cases, there have been three periods 
in this introduction: (1) the period of adoption 
for the purpose of filling the gap left by the omis¬ 
sion of some obsolete topic; (2) the period ol 
extravagant and ill-considered use of a novelty; 
(3) the period of reaction and of investigation 
of the real merits of the theory. From the edu¬ 
cational standpoint the greatest value of the 
graph lies in its power of showing visually the 
number and nature of the roots of an equation. 
For elementary purposes, as a means of finding 
the actual roots of an equation, its value is slight, 
although in the computation of the roots of 
a numerically higher equation it has of late been 
shown to be very useful. Its value in showing 
the functional relation of algebraic expressions 
is also great, and is comiug to be recognized. 

In elementary algebra it is desirable to in¬ 
troduce curve tracing as an aid in the study 
of the negative number. This work also offers 
an opportunity of showing the change in a 
function of a variable as the variable changes. 
It nmy next be introduced in connection with 
the study of simultaneous equations of the first 
degree in two variables. IIere there are four 
types that may advantageously be considered: 
(1) Two simultaneous equations such as.r + 7 If 
=» 15, fi x - 3 y » 3. In this case the lines will 
intersect, and the result is a visual illustration 
of the fact that two such equations have, in 
general, a root, and that only one root is pos¬ 
sible. (2) Two inconsistent equations such as 
6,r — 9 y — 7, and 4 x — 6 y - 5. In this case the 
lines will be parallel, and the student secs that 
there is no point in common, and hence that two 
such equations in two unknowns arc not neces¬ 
sarily simultaneous. (3) Two identical equa¬ 
tions, such as 6 x *f 9 ij = 12, and 4 # T 0 y « 8. 
Hero the two lines are identical, and the student 
sees that there is an infinite number of points 
on the two lines, and hence that there is an 
infinite number of values of z and y that will 
satisfy the two equations. (4) Three or more 
simultaneous equations in two unknowns, such 
as £ -p y « 5, 2 x — ^ = l,7x-b4y«26. Here 
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the throe lines puss through the common point 
(2 3 ), and the student sees that in general three 
such equations have one common root, but that 
in a special case the lines may he concurrent 
the equations indeterminate. The next 
use of the graph is found in the study of quad¬ 
ratics. Here the use is twofold: (1) In the 
study of a single quadratic equation in one un¬ 
known, the graph shows clearly the number 
at route to he. ejected, the (act that imaginary 
roots enter in pairs, and the meaning of equal 
roots. ( 2 ) In the study of two quadratics in¬ 
volving two unknowns, or of one quadratic and 
one linear equation, the graph shows the num¬ 
ber of roots to ho expected, and the possibilities 
as to the nature of the roots. For example, a 
straight lino cuts a conic in two points, and 
hence wo expect two roots in solving a system 
consisting of a quadratic and a linear equation. 
Two conics, however, intersect in four points, 
and hence we expect four roots, Tho graph 
shows how two of these roots may be identical 
(the conics being tangent), or how two im- 
ngmitrica may enter at the same instant, and 
all this makes an impression on the student's 
mind that the mcro analytic proof does not 
make. 

Used in this spirit, a reason able study of 
graphs is desirable. Carried beyond these 
limits, the work usually degenerates into a for¬ 
malism without object and without real interest. 

D. E. 8. 

GRAPHIC CURVE. — A term applied to 
a line tlie characteristics of which indicate to 
tlie eye the relationship which two variable 
quantities sustain to each other as either tho 
one or the other is increased or diminished. 
In order to determine this curve, two lines of 
reference, called axes, arc drawn, perpendicular 
to each other. A number of corresponding 
values of the two variables aro obtained, and 
for each pair of values a point is plotted, tho 
perpendicular distances of which from tho two 
axes aro representative of each of the two 
variables in that calculation. After a number 
of such points are plotted, it is usually possible 
to draw through them a Uno which will indicate 
the general character of the relationship be¬ 
tween the variables involved, One of the best 
known of the graphic curves is that illustrating 
Weber 1 8 law, or tho psychophysical law of the 
relationship between the Intensity of stimuli 
and the intensity of corresponding sensations. 
It is found that in order to get any sensation 
at all the stimulus must be considerable. After 
this, as the stimulus is increased, the intensity 
of the sensation increases at Rest very rapidly, 
then more slowly, until at last further increase 
in the stimulus produces no result on the in¬ 
tensity of the sensation. In general, in order 
to produce an appreciable increase in tho in¬ 
tensity of tlie sensation the intensity of the stim¬ 
ulus must be increased by a certain proportion 
of itself. Tho law may bo pictured by tho 


following graphic curve (Fig. 1). Distance 
measured on OX indicates intensity of stimu¬ 
lus. Distance measured on OF indicates 



Fig. 1. 


intensity of sensation. Intensity Ob of stim¬ 
ulus corresponds to intensity Oa of sensation. 
Roth are represented by point p on tho curve. 
The curve iu general resembles a parabola. 

Graphic curves may vary from straight lines 
to curves of great irregularity. One of the 
simplest types is the curve of distribution, 
brought into prominence in psychological 
statistics by Sir Francis Galton (q.v>). It 
represents tho number of individuate of a group 
who represent each of the various existing 
differences in reference to any characteristic. 
For example, in a given fairly homogeneous 
population, there will be very few very short 
men, very few very tall men, and, as wo ap¬ 
proach the average height from either extreme, 
the number of individuals who correspond to 
tlie successive measurements will at first in¬ 
crease slowly, then more rapidly. The general 
form of tho normal curve of distribution is as 
follows (Fig. 2 ); Distance measured on OX 



Fid. 2. 


indicates tho amount of the characteristics 
in question. Distance measured on QY in¬ 
dicates number of individuals. 

In reference to such distributions three val¬ 
ues are of importance. These are the average 3 
which is obtained by adding all tho measure¬ 
ments together and dividing by the number 
of individuals concerned; the median, which 
represents the men sure men t above or below 
which 50 per cent of all the individual measure¬ 
ments Jie, and tho mode, or the measurement 
represented by tlie ©ufctesk wuuvtew of individ¬ 
uals. It is interesting to note that average, 
median, and mode may in tho same ease repre¬ 
sent different values^ a fact which the form 
of tlie curve will readily display. 

If apopulatiau, instead q£ being homogeneous, 
is divided^ for oxample, into two groups which 
vary considerably from each other in reference 
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to the trait in question, this fact 'will be shown 
by a deviation from the normal curve of dis¬ 
tribution* A population made up of two races, 
one considerably taller than the other, would 
be apt to bo represented by a curve sagging at 
the center, as in Fig. 3. Here the modes m 


other trait must bo found. These successive 
averages must then be plotted and the curve 
drawn through them. It is evident that the 
curve will progress regularly in the direction of 
increase in the basal trait. . Ordinarily such 
regular progress will not be discovered in refev- 




Fig. 3. 

and m* of the two racial groups would vary 
considerably from each other, producing the 
effect indicated. 

Again, if some selective agency tends to 
destroy those who vary either above or below 
the normal, the curve will exhibit thi3 influence 
by falling off abruptly on the aide affected, and 


*1 


Fro, 4. 

representing what is known as a skew distri¬ 
bution, as in Fig. 4. 

Another simple type of graphic curve may 
bo called the curve of fluctuation. In this the 
measurements on one axis represent intervals 
of time, while those made on the other represent 
the fluctuating values. The rate of growth in 
height or weight or of advance in any mental 
trait may thus be represented to the eye, 
Here the curves tend in one direction, but 
where health or school attendance or amount of 
improvement is represented, they arc likely to 
rise and fall. 

Correlation, — Both the curve of distribu¬ 
tion and that of growth or fluctuation indicate 
correlation. In the one case, a measurement 
is correlated with the number of individuals 
who represent it; in the other, with the time 
of occurrence of the fact that it indicates. 
The special character of the two curves differ¬ 
entiates them from the curve which represents 
the relation of two characteristics without 
reference to number of individuals or time of 
occurrence. This curve may ; therefore, not 
inappropriately be given the title curve of cor- 
relation. The curve illustrating Weber’s Law 
is an example of this type. 

To plot a curve of correlation one trait must 
be taken as a basis, and the individuals repre¬ 
senting successive measurements in this trait 
must be grouped together. Then the average 
measurement of each group in respect to the 



fjosal imi$ 

Fig. 5, 

ence to the averages representing the second 
trait. Thus, the curve will fluctuate ns in 
Fig, 5. While in general there is progress in 
reference to the averages of the second trait, 
this progress is not uniform. Careful reflec¬ 
tion, however, will make it evident that if 
enough cases are obtained the 
irregularities will be likely to dis¬ 
appear and that wc shall have 
left a curve or straight line which 
will indicate the amount and 
character of the correlation or 
tire lack of correlation between 
_^ the two traits in question. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, the correlation 
between ability in mathematics 
and ability in classics were being 
calculated. Lot degree of mathematical ability 
be measured on OX, where 0 represents the mini¬ 
mum and X the maxi mum ability.. Let degree of 
ability in classics bo measured similarly on OY. 
Perfect correlation between the two powers 
would be represented by Fig, 0. Every indi- 



Fig. 0. 

vidual will occupy the same relative position 
in reference both to mathematical and to 
classical ability. On the other hand, if there 




\lme cf correlation* 


Fia. 7. 


be no correlation, 


reference to 


__ n } every group in 

mathematical ability would In classical ability 
tend to show about the same mediocre average. 
The curve would then be parallel to OX, as 
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indicated in Fig. 7. A curve of partial corre¬ 
lation would bo represented in Fig* 8 i 



Pi a. 8 . 


feet reverse correlation in Fig. 0.^ Here as one 
ability increases, the other diminishes. 

Average Deviation *—It is evident that ex¬ 
cept where there is perfect correlation the 
curve docs not enable ns to place any indi¬ 
vidual in regard to one trait when his position 
in regard to another is known. When, how¬ 
ever, tlu> average deviation of thy individual 
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measurements from the averages that arc 
represented by the curve arc calculated, ap¬ 
proximate prediction becomes possible. Wo 
can say that the chances are even that, the 
position of any individual in one trait will not 
vary move than the amount of the average, 
deviation from the place in the curve which is 
assigned to it by virtue of its rating hi refer¬ 
ence to the other trait. 

The accurate determination of degrees of 
correlation is a matter of somewhat compli¬ 
cated mathematical analysis. For an adequate 
treatment of this subject the reader is referred 
ti> Thorndike’s Mcnhi and Sordid A/vtiunrr- 
menls, The graphic curve is nut intended ns a 
basis for predictive calculation, but rather to 
exhibit a relationship in a form readily la be 
apprehended. It Is evident that for this pur¬ 
pose it bus great value in educational theory 
and practice. In this field the calculation of 
distribution and variation, of growth anti 
fluctuation, or of correlation, whether in refer¬ 
ence to mental or physical abilities, the effects 
of this or that educational method or condition, 
of school practices, or of a multitude of other 
factors concerned in education, is being recog¬ 
nized as of the greatest importance. In order 
to display the results of these calculations in a 
form easily grasped, the graphic curve is of very 
great value. 

It is interesting to note that the use of axes 
ol reference by relation to which the corre¬ 
sponding values of two variables can be deter¬ 
mined was invented by Deg Cartes (q.v.) as u 
means of applying algebra to geometry. The 


coordinate geometry reduces a visible geo¬ 
metric form to an abstract quantitative rela¬ 
tionship. The graphic curve reverses this 
process, and puts the abstract quantitative 
relationship in a concrete visible geometrical 
form. IS. N. II, 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION. — Sec 
Guavuj Gkavuic Curve; Visual Aids to 
Teaching, 

GRAPHOLOGY, — The science of hand¬ 
writing. This .science has never been developed 
in any systematic form, and it is doubtful 
whether it cun be .so developed. The effort 
of many to judge character through Writing 
has never bc.cn successful. Certain charac¬ 
teristic* of writing can, however, be recognized 
as related to well-defined conditions under 
which the writing is done. C. H. J, 

See Penmanship; Writing, 
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PgKYKii, T. \\\ Zur P&ychoIoQie ties Schreihene* 
(IJuniburg, 1895.) 

GRASER, JOHANN BAPTIST U7<HMM1). 
— A distinguished German educational writer, 
born in Kltnuin, Bavaria. He studied in Dam- 
here; and WUrxhurg, where at the ago of twenty 
he Wamc doctor of philosophy. Ho entered 
tile priesthood, and war* appointed prefect of 
the theological seminary at WOnsburg. After 
some experience ns teacher and university pro¬ 
tein* ho went in ISIH to Bamberg us school 
councillor (Schulrnl). In 1810 lie was trans¬ 
ferred to a similar position in Bayreuth, which 
he (tiled up to tiwi time of retirement in 1821. 
A monument was erected to him in Bayreuth 
by the teachers of Upper Franconia. 

Grascr’s pedagogical theory was based ontho 
philosophy of gchellSng. Mo considers as the 
chief aim of education the development of the 
“ divinity ” in man. Education should make 
man conscious of his divine origin, and should 
cause him m to think and act us tii make him¬ 
self worthy of this origin. Grnser also deserved 
credit for the introduction of a new method of 
elementary instruction by which rending and 
writing were taught together {Schreibkxc- 
»n:|/u>de). The observations which he made \)\ 
the teaching of reading directed his attention 
to the education of deaf-mutes. Through his 
efforts courses for thy instruction of deaf- 
mutes were introduced in many German teach¬ 
ers 1 sonunuries. eraser’s chief works nre; 
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oder tins Prinzip dcr cinzig tvahren 
MenschcnerzieAung (Divinity, or the principle of 
the only true human education, 1830); Elc- 
llicnlarwhuk furs Lehcn {Elementary School, a 
preparation for life, 1831); Dcr dutch Gcnichi 
mid Tonsprache tier Mvnschhcit wicdcrgcgcbcm 
Taubslumme (The deaf mule restored to humanity 
through visual observations and oral language, 
1829). F. M. 
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GRAY, ASA (1810-1888). — Scientist and 
textbook author; was graduated at the Fair- 
field College of Physicians and was professor In 
Harvard College from 1842 to 1873. Author 
of textbooks in botany and physiology. 

W. S. M. 

GRAY, THOMAS (171(3-1770). — Poet and 
scholar; he showed remarkable versatility, 
although in his student days lie chafed so 
strongly against academic regulations and 
prescriptions as to leave Cambridge without a 
degree. Botany, zoology, history, language, 
archaeology formed the chief subjects of his 
studies. His most interesting contribution on 
education was the poem, The Alliance of Edu¬ 
cation and Gowmmutt, which was unfortu¬ 
nately never finished. In it the poet pleads 
for “ the necessary alliance between a good 
form of government and a good mode of educa¬ 
tion” (Mason). Apparently Gray abandoned 
the poem because he found a much hotter treat¬ 
ment of the subject in Montesquieu's U Enmit 
des Lois. The introduction of this poem, like 
several stanzas of the Elegy Written in a Cotm- 
try Churchyard , is a plea for educational oppor¬ 
tunity for the #f village Hampden 11 or the 
" mute, inglorious Milton,' 1 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with tho spoils of time, did ne‘er unroll. 

Gray’s first printed poem was the Ode on a 
distant Prospect of Eton College, which, while 
giving a picture of the Eton of his clay, takes 
at the same time a somewhat pessimistic view 
of the joy and carelessness of youth, ignorant 
of the world before them. 
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GRAZ, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL CHARLES- 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF. — Like several 
other Austrian universities, the University of 
Graz, located in the capital of Styria, owes its 
origin to a Jesuit College, the college at Graz 
having been founded in 1573 by Archduke 
Charles. Soon afterwards a Latin school was 


added to the college, this step being followed 
in 1585 by tho organization of a university, 
which was formally opened in the following 
year, and remained under the control of the 
Society of Jesus until the dissolution of tho 
Jesuit order under Empress Maria Theresa in 
1773. The institution consisted at first of 
only two faculties, those of theology and 
philosophy, although the Jesuit College was 
looked upon as a separate FacuUas huvia- 
nistica sivc linguarum. The original university 
building was completed in 1609, and remained 
in use until 1895, when a new building was 
dedicated. The first professorship in medicine 
dates back to 1774, and five years later a 
faculty of law was established, Emperor 
Joseph II lowered the tone of the institution, 
which by 1713 boasted of an enrollment of 
1350 students, by degrading it into a lyceum. 
as a result of which the student body diminished 
rapidly in numbers until the university privi¬ 
leges were restored in 1820. The faculty of 
philosophy was reorganized in 1849, the medi¬ 
cal faculty fourteen years later, the university 
at the present day possessing the traditional 
four faculties, the theological faculty being of 
course Catholic. There were 2074 students in 
attendance in the winter semester of 1909- 
1910, of whom almost half were enrolled in the 
faculty of law. The University Library, 
founded in 1580, contains about 250,090 
volumes and almost 2000 manuscripts. Graz 
is also the scab of an Imperial Royal Technical 
School, which attracted 725 students in tho 
winter semester of 1909-1910. It. T, f Jr. 
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GREARB, CLEMENT VALLERY OCTAVE 
(1828-1904), — French educator, born at Virc, 
and a friend of Pvdvost-Pnvadol. He was 
appointed an academy inspector by Duruy 
(i.r.), director of education in tho department 
of the Seine, by Baron Ilaussmnnn, and vice¬ 
rector of the Academy of Pavia by Jules Ferry 
to succeed Ad, Mouricr. He devoted himself 
to realizing in administration tho greater part 
of the reforms elaborated and the progress 
begun by the great ministers of public instruc¬ 
tion. Retiring in 1902, he died in 1904, 
Gr 6 ard was an administrator ready to put into 
practice tho instructions of all the ministers, 
anxious for his reputation and standing; a 
man of energy, ho could at times exercise, as a 
teacher expressed it, the suppleness of an 
Italian cardinal. In elementary education he 
demanded orderliness in buildings and equip¬ 
ment, proper care of the pupils' exercise books, 
methodical instruction, etc. In the secondary 
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field he strove to apply to the lychs for girla 
some of the ideas 01 Fcneton and Madame de 
Maintcaon, and in the lycks for boys ho took 
ns his guide the reforms suggested by II. 
Marion Opposed on principle to the 

boarding school, which he accepted as an 
administrator, lie tried to establish some lydes 
in the country round Parts; the attempt failed 
within the University, but succeeded outside. 

The chief works of Gr&ird are he Morale de 
Phttoppic (1800); I>d£m tf Abtfard et $ H$lvi se 
(1868); L*Organisation p&dagogiq'ue de s Ecoles 
de la Seine (1808); V instruction primaire d 
Paris (187 1); La Legislation tie V 
primaire en France depute 17S0 (1900); Z/.Zfri- 
mgncnmt secondaire dcs F,illc$ ( 1887 ); Eloge 
de M. dc Falloux (1888); Education el JnsJmc- 
tion (1S8S and 1900), etc. J. p, 
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GREAT DIDACTIC. - Sec Coaienius, 

greatest common divisor. — The 

greatest number that will divide two or moro 
given numbers, producing an integral quotient, 
is united their greatest, common divisor, For¬ 
merly the greatest common divisor had a 
prominent place in the teaching of arithmetic 
but now this position has been lost, the subject 
having value only in the theory of numbers 
(g.iy, The reason for its former prominence is 
easily seen whon we consider the nature of the 
common fraction of the Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance. (Sec Fa actions.) For example, 

in reducing n fraction like ^ to lowest terms, 
for tho purpose of operating with it or of 
expressing some result in simpler form, tho 
factors to bo suppressed are not at once evi¬ 
dent. It therefore becomes necessary to find 
the greatest common divisor by a form that is 
given in Euclid'a Elements, and therefor o 
known ns ^ tho Euclidean method. This is 
illustrated in the following operation;_ 

2257 ) 3500(1 

2267 

1342 ) 2267(1 

1342 

016 ) 1342(1 

015 

" 427 ) 015(2 


61)427(7 

427 


The proof that Cl is the greatest common 
divisor of 2257 and 3599 depends upon two 
principles; (1) A divisor of any number in a 
divisor of any multiple of the number; (2) A 
common divisor of each* of two numbers is a 
divisor of the sum or the difference of any 
multiples of the numbers. 

Educationally the subject has lost its sig¬ 
nificance, since the general acceptance of the 
decimal fraction. The common fraction now 
being limited to simple forma, we- no longer 
need to reduce difficult fractions to lowest 
terms, at least in ordinary business and science, 
The mere suppression of factors by inspection 
suffices for such cases of reduotion ns practically 
occur. This being the case, it is somewhat 
absurd that greatest common divisor should be 
taught by factoring, ns is commonly the cose 
at present. Since the only time when we 
practically need to use the greatest common 
divisor is when we cannot readily factor two 
numbers, to find the greatest common divisor 
by factoring is to find it under conditions that 
are never met. If we can easily factor, we 
can cancel factors from the terms of a fraction 
without taking the trouble to find the greatest 
common divisor. For this reason the subject 
will probably disappear from arithmetic in the 
next generation. 

The corresponding expression in algebra is 
highest common factor. We cannot tell 
whether a given algebraic expression is greater 
than another unless wc know the numerical 
value of tho letters. For example, a? is greater 
than x if "the absolute value of s Ib greater 
than 1, even though its algebraic value may 
be less than l t as in tho case of x = — 2. But 
x l is less than x , if the absolute value of x ia 
less than 1, as in the case of x *= Hoiuje 
the word “ highest 11 is used instead of greatest, 
referring to the degree rather than the absolute 
value of the cspvcsaion, The remarks already 
made concerning the greatest common divisor 
ii\ arithmetic apply to quite an extent to the 
highest common factor in algebra, Although 
there is no algebraic decimal fraction to replace 
the common fraction, as there is in arithmetic, 
nevertheless the practical uses of the highest 
common factor were formerly much exag¬ 
gerated. Hence the subject is at present given 
less attention than was formerly tho case. 

D. E. s. 

GREAVES, JAMES PIERREPONT ( 1777 - 
1842 ), — English Pestalozzian. acquired a com- 

S ctcnce as a merchant, but Lost his. property 
y French spoliations during the Napoleonic 
wars. Through his interest in philanthropic 
movements, he joined Tcstaloazi Gm>.) at Yver- 
don in 1817 in order that he might familiarize 
himself with the best means of educational 
reform. A year later he took charge of the 
coeducational orphan school which the Swiss 
reformer had organized at Clendy, near Yvor- 
don. Greaves returned to England in 1825 
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and became secretary of the Infant School 
Society (<?.».) of London. At his request Pos- 
talozzi wrote him a scries of letters on the 
education of the child, which he translated 
and published in English. (Letters on the 
Early Education of the Child , London, 1827.) 
In 1832 he settled at Rnndwick, Gloucester¬ 
shire, and engaged in a scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural laborers, similar to that 
which Pcstalozzi had originated at Ncuhof in 
1769; ancl five years later he founded at Ham, 
near London, a Pestalozzian school, which ho 
named Alcott House, in honor of A. Bronson 
Alcott (q.v,), the American Pestalozzian, He 
shared the transcendental views of the Ameri¬ 
can philosoxjhor and invited him to England. 
He founded the ^Esthetic Society of England, 
and in various ways engaged in reform move¬ 
ments in education. W. S. M. 

See Pestalozzian Movement. 

Hefsiencea — 

Letters and Extracts from the Writings of J. P. Greaves, 
with Memoir. (Ham and London, 1842-1845.) 
Monhoe, Will S. History of the Pestalozzian Move* 
went in the United Elates. (Syracuse*. 1007,) 
SANnoitN, I ? . B., and Hahhis, William T. A. Bronson 
Alcott; his Life and Philosophy. (Boston, 1803.) 

GREECE, EDUCATION IN ANCIENT. - 

The education of the Greeks was to a peculiar 
degree the embodiment of an attitude of life, 
the practical application of a theory of value 
which was taking shape from the age of Homer 
to that of Aristotle. It is proposed, first, to 
trace the growth of this theory of values to a 
theory of education: secondly, to sketch the 
views of education laid down by Plato and 
Aristotle; and then, with the Greek point of 
view thus determined in a measuro, to describe 
Greek education in its actual working. 

Stated briefly and generally, Greek educa¬ 
tion was based on certain essentially Hellenic 
characteristics that are at least as old as 
Homer and Hesiod, — a keen delight in phys¬ 
ical strength, skill, and beauty, a belief in 
reverence, moderation, and social obligation or 
justice, and a feeling for form, not as form, but 
as expression. The delight in bodily beauty 
and effectiveness is sufficiently illustrated by 
the games at the funeral of Patroclus (Iliad 
XXIII), by the festivals — to name only the 
greatest—at Olympia, Delphi, Ncinoa, and 
the Isthmus (see the Odes of Pindar). The 
ideals of reverence, moderation, and justice, 
presented more or less dimly in Homer and set 
forth clearly in the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
are at the very basis of the Spartan system of 
education. The Greek emphasis on form as 
selective expression was not explicitly stated 
as a conscious attitude until the fourth cen¬ 
tury ; yet it is inherent in every line of poetry 
chanted or sung from Homer to Sophocles, 
and in every vase painting from the geometric 
period to the fifth century. 

Even in Homer there are signs of the coming 


end of the extreme individualism — good in its 
fearless spontaneity, bad in its half savage 
indifference to law — which forbade any con¬ 
scious effort to attain a real social ideal through 
education. Individualism is definitely limited 
by Hcfiiiod to emulation. The IFor&s and Days 
sets forth a clear social ideal based on justice 
and its corollary, moderation, or self-restraint. 
And the educational system traditionally 
ascribed to the Spartan Lycurgus (c. 800 n.c.), 
while unique in that it aimed at the perpetua¬ 
tion of the military supremacy of a conquering 
race, t was in its most fundamental features a 
definite application of the principles set forth 
in Hesiod, — self-restraint, subordination of 
individual aims and desires to those of the 
social group, and an essentially moral training 
through precept, practice, example, and emu¬ 
lation. The wild freedom of Homer had given 
place to law. Individualism had given place 
to socialism, And to a greater or less degree 
this was increasingly characteristic of the whole 
movement of the Greek world from the ninth 
century to the fifth. But intense as the social 
feeling, the city patriotism, became in all of 
the Hellenic cities, it was usually less extreme 
than in Sparta, and was balanced both by a 
stronger individualism in political life and by 
a keen delight in such individual expression as 
was afforded by music, literature, which was 
hardly differentiated from music, and ait. 
Gymnastics, while doubtless the object of 
special emphasis in the soldier state of Sparta, 
continued to be regarded with enthusiasm by 
Dorians and. Ionians alike. Gymnastics and 
music were indeed the objects of a devotion 
never accorded to what we often regard as 
the typical Greek art of sculpture. Yet under¬ 
lying all of these was the feeling expressed in 
the Delphic motto “ Nothing in excess/ 1 tho 
practical expression of that idealism whioh was 
the fundamental characteristic of the Greek 
attitude to life, the search for tho essential in 
all things, the ruling out of everything irrele¬ 
vant and inharmonious. 

Educational Theory. — Education in Sparta 
aimed simply at the development of soldier 
citizens, trained to the utmost physical effective¬ 
ness and to such moral and intellectual virtues 
ns would make for the perpetuation of Sparta 
as a military power. This was attained by a 
varied aud effective gymnastic training, games, 
and contests that tested endurance, judgment, 
self-control and resource, music that inspired 
to valor and constancy, grave discussions of 
moral issuos 3> above all by a barrack life of 
strict discipline and division into companies 
captained by the older boys. Important as 
was the training of the body in the system of 
Lycurgus, it is a mistake to regard it as funda¬ 
mental. Tho essential aim of Spartan educa¬ 
tion was moral. And so absolutely could the 
Spartans roly on tho result of this training that 
they could even include tho art of successful 
stealing in their curriculum, believing that 
153 
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while the training in resourcefulness and judg¬ 
ment was a positive gain, any resultant dis¬ 
regard for the rights of others would ho over- 
wWWvAgV? Wj U\&, ttwwol 

and social character of the system ns a whole, 
tSo absolute a system of prescription, though 
admired by individual Athenians, like Plato 
and Xenophon, was quite alien to the free 
spirit of Athens. Their education was from 
the first a private affair, though custom pre¬ 
scribed a fairly uniform curriculum consisting 
of letters, music, and gymnastics, with a mini¬ 
mum of arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry. 
Athenian educational theory was formulated 
tentatively in the fifth century, definitely in 
tiic fourth; and as an interpretation of prac¬ 
tice, an effort to give a rational account of 
existing facts in order to see the gonl more 
clearly, it needs to ho understood before the 
details of educational practice arc approached. 
Not that we can separate theory and practice 
in any hard and fast way. The first definite 
statement of the aims and methods of Athenian 
education is indeed a description of practice, 
and is only thcory^n so far as it is an attempt 
to view the situation as a whole in relation to 
an ultimate aim. This is the description 
which Plato puts in the mouth of Protagoras 
ns part of his argument for^ the possibility of 
moral education. “ Education commences in 
the first years of childhood, and lasts to the 
very end of life. Mother and nurse and father 
and slave-tutor (pedagogue) are quarreling 
over the improvement of the child as soon as 
he can understand them; at every turn they 
<a\}»\Ywl to Vaya UwA Um iwst m\ tlwt Is 
unjust; this honourable and that the reverse; 
this holy and that impious, and generally, do 
this and avoid that. And if he obeys, well 
and good; if not, ho is straightened out with 
threats and blows, like a piece of warped 
wood. At a later stage, they send him to 
teachers and enjoin them to see that his man¬ 
ners are good, even more than his reading and 
music, and the teachers do their best. And 
then, when he can read, they give him the 
works oi great poets which he roads at school, 
where he finds many talcs and admonitions, 
and praises of ancient fnmous men, which he 
learns by heart in order that he may desire 
and emulate them. Then again the teachers 
of the lyre take care that he does not fall 
into mischief, and introduce him to the poems 
of other excellent poets, who arc the lyric 
poets; these are sot to music, and their tunes 
and rhythms made familiar to children, in 
order that they may he more gentle, and har¬ 
monious and rhythmical, and so better fitted 
for speech and action; for the life of man in 
every part has need of music and rhythm. 
Then they send him to the master of gym¬ 
nastics, ... to fit him for war. This is what 
is done by the richer or higher classes whoso 
education lasts far longer than that of the 
rest. Lastly, when they are grown up, the 


State compels them to learn the laws, and 
live according to them,” ( Prol . 325-320). 

The supremo interpretation of Athenian 
cduAutlcvu that of Plato tumnolL Thu 
system of education described in the Republic 
is devised only for rulers, and for rulers of an 
ideal, not an actual, state, Rut the curriculum 
is not essentially different from that which 
regularly prevailed in Athens^ and the wholo 
system, theoretical in that it endeavors to 
determine a rational ideal and a rational 
method, is practical in that it is soundly based 
on existing practice. Plato’s conception of the 
aim of education is stated in the seventh book 
of the rtepubHe. In the famous parable of the 
Cave he shows men living in darkness, seeing 
only shadows on the wall before them, find 
taking these shadows for realities. Lot one of 
these cavemen he brought suddenly to the 
light of day and he is dazzled, blinded* thankful 
if he can escape to the Cave once more from 
the light which to him is darkness. Hut let 
him be taken more gradually to the outer 
world, and his eye will gain power to see, and 
the real world will at last dawn upon him in 
its infinite grandeur. Here, then, is the func¬ 
tion of education, — to turn the eye of the 
soul to the light in order that it may see and 
love truth (Republic, 518). The sun in the 
physical world is the typo of that fundamental 
reality which makes everything else intelli¬ 
gible, and knowledge of this fundamental 
reality — called by Plato the Idea or Form of 
Good*— is of nil things the most precious, the 
goal of every true student. For Plato’s Idea 
V& avavply cera&tifA, — vA\aA, Va Yftft&vA vAwft 
we use the words law, principle, essence; that 
is, everything which makes it intelligible. Ho 
applies to education that which is the key¬ 
note of Greek thought and Greek art,— 
insistence on the fundamental, the universal, 
and indifference to the accidental, the nar¬ 
rowly individual. 

Plato’s system of education represents an 
effort to attain this ideals the understanding 
and adoption in life of those things that are 
fundamentally true and therefore of funda¬ 
mental value. His general treatment rests oil 
two fundamental presuppositions: (1) that 
education is of fundamental importance to the 
State {Republic, 425. u The bent given by edu¬ 
cation will determine all that follows.”) and 
should therefore bo required end controlled by 
the State; (2) that man is an organism, i,e, 
that he is endowed by nature with certain 
powers which will develop, if the proper con¬ 
ditions arc given, and that the teacher’s pro¬ 
fession is not unlike that of the gardener. 
These two premises being assumed, Plato out¬ 
lines a system of training for the young that 
will stimulate love for what is good and beau¬ 
tiful, dislike of what is bad and ugly, and 
right action that will become so natural, 
habitual, and pleasant as harmonious sound is 
to a musician. This is done through careful 
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choice of literature, both as regards subject 
matter unci form, careful instruction in music, 
peculiarly important because of the subtly 
powerful influence of rhythm and harmony on 
the human soul, and the equally careful effort 
to have every detail in the child's environment 
healthy, elevating, and harmonious. To create 
the right standard of truth and beauty at the 
outset, before the child is in any way conscious 
of what is being done, is to make wrong action 
as repulsive to him as a discordant crash of 
sounds, and to turn his mind away from the 
false, the petty, the fleeting, and insignificant 
as certainly ns his eye would turn from the 
canker worm to the perfect blossom, from the 
frame to the picture. That a perfect result 
will follow in every case from even the most 
wisely devised system of education Plato by 
no means takes for granted. The imperfect 
seed will not grow into a perfect flower, and 
besides, different natures will respond differ¬ 
ently and perhaps unexpectedly to similar 
treatment, There must, therefore, be tests, 

(t labors, vexations, and contests/' accom¬ 
panied by vigilant observation of conduct 
Education will thus have Its selective side, 
and only those fitted for it will go on to what 
we might call the secondary and advanced 
stages of the course. 

For it is necessary that as the child's miiul 
expands and grows in power he should learn 
to examine liis standards and methods of 
thought for himself, n When reason comes, he 
will welcome her most cordially who can recog¬ 
nize her by the instinct of relationship, and 
because he has been (wisely) nurtured"; but 
it is none the less true that reason must come, 
and that the growing mind must learn to 
examine standards, to search consciously for 
principles, to abstract, question, and generalize. 
With this in view Plato would introduce Ids 
pupils to arithmetic, where they will grow 
accustomed to the easiest of all abstractions, 
that of number, to geometry and its problems 
of space, to astronomy and the laws of rhythm 
and harmony that control the heavenly bodies. 
This course of science will lead to philosophy, 
the study of fundamental truth. And when, 
the student 1ms at last learned to look on 
beauty and truth in their essential reality, he 
must turn back to the weary and troublesome 
problems of actual life in society to servo his 
follows as a loader and teacher. His educa¬ 
tion leads, not to the barren and empty specu¬ 
lation associated with the word M philosophy " 
by superficial men of tho world. Rather are 
his philosophers wise loaders of men who have 
learned to see things as they are, to under¬ 
stand and unerringly seize upon the true and 
the beautiful. 

The value of all this is not simply the value 
of a poetic philosopher’s dream. It is rather 
the interpretation of the essential spirit of 
Greek education by the greatest of alt Greek 
thinkers. It was practically adopted in its 
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main features by Aristotle (q.v.) t fragmentary 
as is the treatment of education by Aristotle 
that remains to us in the Ethics and the Poli¬ 
tics. Aristotle, like Plato, urges that education 
should be compulsory and controlled by the 
State. He does indeed insist on defining the 
Form of Good as the highest good for man, 
Happiness, and happiness as the perfect exer¬ 
cise of tho rational activity which is man's 
unique characteristic, so that education be¬ 
comes in its highest aspect a training for 
leisure, for the contemplative life. And he 
gives a new clearness to two points that 
seemed to him to need special emphasis, —< the 
significance of habit and the doctrine of the 
Mean. _ But Aristotle’s value here as else¬ 
where is rather in a certain formulation and 
clarifying of the issues, a practical insistence 
on accurate definitions, than in any real modi¬ 
fication of his master's teaching. In his state¬ 
ment of the aim and method of education, of 
the curriculum, of the ethical purpose of 
education and its relation to the state, Aris¬ 
totle leaves Plato’s doctrine untouched, Ho 
that \vc may safely say that the system out¬ 
lined in the Republic remains for lis the final 
statement of the theory of Greek education, 
the one perfect interpretation of its letter and 
its spirit. C. F. L. 

Educational Practice. — The first thing to 
be noticed about the Greek infant was that 
its father had powers over it wholly denied to 
modern parents. The first question after its 
birth was this, Would the father rear it or ex¬ 
pose it? Greek literature has so many allu¬ 
sions to the exposing of infants, that it must 
actually have occurred in Greek experience. 
But the frequency of this motij in the New 
Comedy is lmrdly good evidence that such 
barbarity was of everyday occurrence. The 
fact that there is no evidence of a distinguished 
person in all Greek history, who had been 
picked up and reared as an exposed or deserted 
child, may be taken as proof that in the case 
of male Infants exposure was very rare, unless 
the child showed congenital deformity. Re¬ 
garding females, the case is different, Indeed, 
the great majority of tho instances met in the 
comedies of exposed children, afterwards rec¬ 
ognized, arc those of girls, Plato sanctions 
infanticide under certain circumstances, and 
this is even worse than the exposing in some 
place where the child would probably be picked 
up as a slave. It is not unlikely that one of the 
causes of the dwindling away of tho Greek 
population by a straugc atrophy in the third 
century b,c. is partly duo to tho exposure of 
female children by selfish and barbarous parents. 
In the many suits of the Attic orators about 
family affairs there docs not seem to bo a case 
in which a largo family of children is concerned. 

When the child was once accepted by the 
father, there is every reason to believe that it 
was treated with every kindness, nay oven with 
luxury ami indulgence. The well-known pas- 
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safies in Homer about Hector’s child Astyanax, 
both during his prosperity and when left to a 
widowed mother, and other casual references, 
not only in Homer, but in Herodotus and in 
the lyric poetry, show clearly enough that 
babies were as much prised and as much at¬ 
tended to ns in modem life. 

The string of infantile diseases, which aro 
the bane of modern life, arc not heard of. Not 
even in Hippocrates’ admirable clinical ob¬ 
servations do we have croup or teething or 
measles or whooping cough* Malaria them 
probably was. and there is oven evidence that 
it contributes not a little to the further decay 
of the population, where marshy lands ceased 
to be continuously cultivated. Fashionable 
people kept- nurses, and it was a matter of high 
fashion among Athenian and other aristocrats 
to have a Spartan woman for tho purpose, as 
she wns sun posed to know better than others 
how to make the child healthy and strong in 
limb* Rut only some misfortune, such as a 
successful raid, could reduce a genuine Spartan 
to such a condition, Probably women from 
the Lacedaemonian coast, although Helot 
women, were so called when they were for¬ 
tunately obtained. What the usual diet of 
infants was we aro not told except in Homer, 
who says Astyanax was feel upon marrow and 
mutton suet, This seems part of the general meat 
diet in which the heroes indulged, and which 
was certainly widely different from historic 
Greek diet. In the latter very little meat was 
eaten by anybody, and only on special occasions, 
such as feasts to tho Gods. Contrary to tho 
modern practice of hiring foreign nurses or 
governesses to teach the child some European 
tongue other than his own, when he can acquire 
it without the trouble of grammar, — this side of 
education did not exist among tho Greeks, who 
despised all tongues but their own. For any 
child to be brought up speaking even Egyptian 
or Macedonian would have been thought a 
blemish rather than an accomplishment. But 
beyond this negative certainty, the women's 
apartments, in which the children, both boys 
and girls, were kept for the first few years, aro 
closed so completely to us that but few things 
about the life of Greek babies can even be con¬ 
jectured. A fc\v late epigrams tell of tho grief 
of parents bereaved of their infants. The 
backwardness in culture of Greek women leads 
Us to suspect that babies were more often badly 
brought up and overindulged than at present 
even though tho “ Spartan mother ” is still 
proverbial and shows that a lofty ideal was not 
unknown to them. But in the rest of Greece 
it may be assumed that the young child arrived 
at his schoolboy ngo more willful and headstrong 
than most of our watched and worried infants. 
Archytas, the philosopher, earned special credit 
for inventing the rattle, and so saving much 
damage to household furniture by occupying 
children with this toy. 

It must be remembered that the external cir¬ 


cumstances of a Greek boy’s life were some¬ 
what different from the present. Except in 
some few places, such ns Elis, and partially at 
Sparta, whfrh consisted of five villages, all old 
Greek life of the bettor classes was town life, 
so naturally Greok schools were day schools 
from which the children returned after lessons 
to the care of their parents. To hand over 
boys, far less girls, for pay to the charge of n 
boarding school was unknown, and any such 
proposal would doubtless have been severely 
censured. Orphans were placed under the care 
of their nearest male; relative, even when their 
education \v r as provided by the State. Again, 
as regards the ago of beginning school, it will 
naturally be earlier than, is usual among na, 
for day schools can receive very young children, 
and in hut few households were either father 
or mother able or inclined to undertake the 
training of their children in school work. Even 
the knowledge of letters and reading were ob¬ 
tained from tho schoolmaster. But the small 
number of subjects) taught prevented any hurry 
such as that in modem tluies, when there is no 
adequate time for languages, sciences, histories, 
and all the rest which is crammed into our 
unfortunate children. Above all, there were 
no competitive examinations save in athletics 
and music. The Greeks never thought of pro¬ 
moting a man for dead knowledge, but far his 
living grasp of science or life. Owing to these 
causes, the theorists discussed the expediency 
of waiting, till the age of seven before beginning 
serious education. Some there were who rec¬ 
ommended easy and sportive lessons from 
even an earlier ago. On this point, therefore, 
they agreed fairly well with modem views. 
But Greek parents Were, like those of the pres¬ 
ent. often over-anxious or nervous or dilatory, 
anti it is clear that thero were intervals between 
infancy and school life which wero spent in 
playing in the street and doing mischief. Even 
so aristocratic a boy as Alcibiadcs is reported 
by Plutarch to have shown his pluck and ob¬ 
stinacy hy lying down in the highway t when a 
coming cart threatened to disturb his game, 
and daring the carter to drive over him. There 
is. also, extant a long list of names for the games 
oi boys preserved in glossaries. It belongs to 
the question of education to know something 
of the nature of these games, wholly different 
from the exorcises and competitions afterwards 
carried out in the pahestra. Among young 
boys, as among the lower animals, most games 
in concert imitations either of war or the 
chase ; the rest are the practice of so mo bodily 
dexterity, such ns hopping,. or throwing, or 
whipping a top ov shooting with marbles. AU 
these were common in Greece. They had the 
hobby horse, also the hopping on a sain bottle 
filled and greased, and bimdman’s buff, etc. 
There was a game like our peg-top spinning 
and contests of two sides or teams of boys. 
There is m need tocnumcrate all these particu¬ 
larly, Mote peculiar were the game of throw- 
15(3 
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mg up five pebbles or knucklebones, ami roeeiy- tor. ( Tito Spartans find ample scope fur hunt' 
ing them on the baek of the hand so ns to lie mg hi the glens and coverts of Mt. Tuygelus, 
there. Another game consisted of flying a and hence they despised mere exercises of dex- 
beetle with a long thread, and fastening to him terity in the palajstrn, just as modern sports- 
a lighted wax splinter (or match)* This bur* men think very little of spending days in n 
barous amusement is said to have been still in gymnasium. As to open air games, like 
use recently in modern Greece. Spinning tops, hockey, football, etc., they seem not at all so 
rolling hoops, and playing with balls were nil well provided, and though they could have 
common. This latter was done even by grown practiced rowing to their hearts’ content, free 
girls, according to Homer’s Oflyssctj, Some men scorn only to have done it as a duty in 
of them approach both to ouv football, hand* naval war, at other times slaves and hirelings 
hall, and even lacrosse. The use of knuckle- worked their ships. Herodotus speaks of the 
bones or astragali, smoothed and squared so as generality of sailors (and t hat* included a lurge 
to servo for dice, afforded scope for the children's section of the citizens in war) ns able to swim, 
gambling propensities, and throwing with them but Greek literature is silent regarding any 
for luck is often represented in Greek art. We competitions in this accomplishment. But 
also have in the extant specimens some which in another point the Oroides agreed with the 
were clearly loaded. Another common game modern English; they regarded sport as a 
was the Italian mona , the prompt guessing of really serious tiling, and unless it is so regarded, 
the number of fingers thrown up by the ad- it will never be brought to any rational perfec- 
vorsary which can be seen everyday in southern tion. lhit then the Greek did not, like alt 
Europe. Very likely the game of bocchi, which people imbued with Semitic religious ideas, 
corresponds to our bowls, and is so universal in regard religion with such great solemnity. 
Italy, has an old Greek origin. Walking on Their religion was not more serious than their 
stilts, leap-frog, swinging, and tossing in ft sports; nay they were often combined; " for 
blanket will suffice for any further enumera* tnc gods too love sport,” says Plato in his 
tion, which serves only to‘show how remark- Crati/fifs, a very significant and thoroughly 
ably modern were Greek, or perhaps how rc- Greek sentence. The greatest feasts of the 
tnarkably primitive is our catalogue of little gods, and the funerals of the greatest men, wore 
boys' games. ( glorified by intensifying human pleasures, by 

Nothing is known about the condition of little games, and theatrical and dancing exhibitions, 
girls, except that they certainly engaged in bnll There is no evidence whether the boys went 
playing. As among us, so of course in Greece, to their pnlicstra at the same age ns to school, 
girls joined in the games of their brothers, so and at a different hour of the day, or at a dif- 

far as they could be carried on indoors, or in ferenfc age, taking their physical and mental 

the closed court of the house. There are grace- education separately. Nor is it known which 
ful representations of them practicing swinging came first. The Germans think the palicstra 
and seesaw. Dolls they had in plenty, ami came first, but it scorns far more natural that 
dollmaking (of clay) was quite an extended letters should be taught from the age of seven, 
trade at Athens. In more than one instance and exercises of the body later on. Even the 
there have been found in children's graves their theoretical schemes of Pinto and of Aristotle 
favorite dolls laid beside them as eternal keep- do not help us here; it is one of the many points 
sakes. Most unfortunately there is hardly -winch every one omits to mention because it 
a word left of the nursery rhymes, and but was familiar to all. We shall here take the 

little of the folklore, which are of considerable physical side first, for the mental side is pro- 

influencc in the education of our children. The longed into higher education. And here, too, 

fables attributed to iEsop show how popular dividing the exercises of the pntetra into 
such literature was from an early epoch. wrestling and dancing, more properly exercises 

When we come to school life the most strik- of strength and exercises of grace, athletics 
ing difference between the Greek education will bo treated first. 

and ours is this, that even with little boys, In order to go safely from homo and return 
physical development was attended to by a again, Greek boys going to the palestra were 
special master in a special place, except in those put under the charge of a pedagogue (boy- 
rare cases where they practiced out-of-door leader), not to ho mistaken for a schoolmaster, 
sports, and these cannot he commenced at the though the authorized version of the Bible has 
age of seven, or even near it. The Greeks done it, when it makes St. Paul say: "The 
indeed afforded their boys two contrasted sides Law was our Schoolmaster to bring us unto 
of exercises —hunting, which was practiced by Christ,” The Greek pedagogue was merely 
the Spartans, and also no doubt by the Eloans an old and trusty slave, who was often fit for 
and Arcadians, as wo may infer from Xenophon's no manual labor. He was always ignorant, 
Trad on Hunting, and gymnastics, which in tho and never respected. Ho was m one sense, too, 
case of boys was carried on in the so-called pokes- a. chaperon, guarding his charges from making 
fro, a sort of open-air gymnasium (in our sense) acquaintances or cultivating intimacies with 
kept by a private individual as a speculation, other youths. The keeper of the school and 
to which tho boys were sent, as to a school mas- trainer of the boys, though no state official, 
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ma under very strict regulations at least if 
the quotations from such laws in JGschinea’ 
speech Against Timarchus are to he believed. 
But if there were such penal laws, there is 
reason to believe that except in the case of some 
grave scandal they remained a (lend letter. 
Still at Sparta, oven in the gymnasia for grown 
youths, the regulation Strip or go was enforced 
to prevent a crowd of idle loungers from collect¬ 
ing. There are many pictures on vases of the 
interior of a palestra. A ruclo bust of the 
bearded Hermes, the patron god, indicates ifi 
with certainty. A middle-aged man with a 
wand in his hand is directing the exercises, 
often wrestling, of tho boys. We know from 
the pentathlon at Olympia for men, and even 
for a while for boys, that its five exercises — 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, throwing 
the discus, and wrestling —• wove the usual 
program. For older youths, boxing and 
the pancratium were added, save in Sparta, 
where such violent contests were thought to 
lead to disfigurements, and at all events to 
private feuds. The higher exercises were 
undertaken after rubbing the skin with olivo 
oil, which became quite a heavy expense to some 
Greek cities, and was sometimes provided by 
private benefactions. When tho exerciso^ was 
over, the oil and dirt were scraped off with a 
striqil, as may be seen in tho splendid statuo 
in the Vatican of an athlete so cleaning bis arm. 
The luxury of a bath is not mentioned, for in 
most Greek towns water was very scarce, and 
'the nation was not given to much washing. 
The few details which remain about training, 
in the stricter sense, show that the Greeks were 
not scientific in their notions. Either cheeso 
or in later days quantities of meat were specially 
recommended and the athletes were in con¬ 
sequence heavy and stupid people. 

Wc have already quoted the passage from 
Plato’s Protagoras in which the ordinary edu¬ 
cation of tho Athenian is described. There 
is another passage in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
(061 ct seq.) which describes the elder strict dig- 
‘ciplino of Attic boys, who were not allowed to 
whisper before their elders, who went in troops 
to school even in tho winter mornings in deep 
snow, dud in a single tunic* and were kept at 
work by the master learning old traditional 
hymns —all this in contrast to the inroads of 
luxury anti laziness, of vulgar and florid music, 
which that strict conservative reviles just as 
our old-fashioned people are shocked with 
modern education for girls. Both passages 
speak the voice of a cultivated society, and of 
high moral principle, which makes them worthy 
of the beat modern and even Christian educa¬ 
tion. Bat'tho far wider connotation of the 
word '* musical ” is nfc once noted, which included 
a knowledge of good poetry, and also of the 
elegant and rhythmical dancing which was part 
of the solemn service of the gods. It included, 
in foot, every graceful, ©sfchetical, and intellec¬ 
tual accomplishment. 


Prom these and many other passages it 
appears that the Greeks administered their 
early moral education just ns the Protestants 
of England and America, through a_ book re¬ 
garded as inspired; just as the stories of tho 
Old Testament, as well as the teachings of the 
New, were taken as the highest moral teaching 
(not without wonderful liberties of interpreta¬ 
tion, though the text was sacrosanct), so the 
Greeks treated Homer as their Bible, contain¬ 
ing all the morals n child should know, Re¬ 
garding the punishments which they inflicted, 
the notions then and now, or at least fifty years 
ago, arc about the same. All the Greeks ac¬ 
knowledge tho justice and expediency of cor¬ 
poral punishment, and only caution parents 
against applying servile punishments to free 
boys, A fresco from Pompeii shows a boy 
hoisted mi the shoulders of another, being 
flogged by the master. At no time was the 
teacher of young boys for pay ever highly 
esteemed. There was, as nlroncly mentioned, 
no qualification demanded by the State. It 
must often have been the recourse of penniless 
or broken down men, just ns in modern times 
penniless girls of the better class used to turn 
governesses. ^ Hence the sneer of a comic poet; 
“The man Is either dend, or teaching the 
alphabet.” 

The school was generally called dulmcakion 
(teaching place) to distinguish it from the 
pcdfcsU'ft. Every Greek town had one or 
more, sumo of them largo, for Herodotus tells 
of one at Chios, where the roof fell in t and killed 
lit) out of the 120 children attending it. In 
villages there were poor appointments, and 
such "a school in Greece corresponded to the 
Irish hedge school or the cloister school of old 
monasteries. Statues of tutelary gods and 
some simple ornaments were found in the better 
ones. The master occupied a high seat, above 
his classes; the main difference from our arrange¬ 
ment was the absence of tables or desks, it 
being the universal custom when reading or 
writing to hold the book or roll on the knee. 
On the walls hang various things, all of which 
are not now understood, but among them were 
implements for reading and writing, boxes for 
book rolls, reckoning boards with pebbles strung 
in them, flute cases, and lyres. Lucian, a very 
late authority, says there were even notice 
boards, which were white, covered with chalk. 
Hence writing with the finger would bo quite 
legible, especially if the original ground was 
black. There are also traces of pictorial illus¬ 
trations of scenes from the Iliad, preserved 
at the Capitoline Museum in Rome, which seem 
to have been hung up in schools, like the zo¬ 
ological and other sheets in ’modern schools. 
Though later theorists speak of the necessity 
of pauses and variations in study, periods of 
holidays for all, such as the dog days were at 
Romo, are not referred to. As every child 
was taught to road and to recite from tho great 
poets, iv double object was attained. The school- 
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boy was taught to speak accurately and read 
rhythmically; he was also made acquainted 
with the choicest passages in older literature. 
Written books not being as common, as they 
are now, much more was done by dictation and 
conversation. 

When children came to writing, they used 
tablets covered with wax, on which the pointed 
stylus drew a sharp line, which could be 
smoothed out again with the flat reverse end. 
In writing on papyrus a reed and ink were used, 
and there are extant many boys’ exorcises on 
papyrus from Greek tombs in Egypt. The 
knowledge and study of grammar only came 
in with the Stoics and was the task of grown 
men ? rather than of boys. There arc many 
specimens of this sort of analysis in the Platonic 
literature, and indeed some very primitive ones 
in Aristophanes' Clouds. Geometry and arith¬ 
metic (the science of number) were also 
advanced studies, but the art of reckoning was 
learned like our practical use of figures. It is 
known that the system of notation learned was 
not the cumbrous one found in inscriptions but 
the very compendious and practical one used 
in countless Greek papyri found in Egypt. 
The alphabet enlarged by three signs for 6, 
90, and 900 supplied the whole system. With 
i began the tens, with k the twenties, with p 
the hundreds, with X the thousands. M was 
10,000. Thus 10040 was Mpd. There was no 
symbol for 0, but the place in the alphabet told 
at once what is now expressed by cipher follow¬ 
ing a number. Fractions were expressed by 
the same letters with an accent over them. 
Only the denominators were written, the only 
numerator being 1; f had a special sign; in 
other cases a fraction was broken up, ?.c, H was 
expressed as £, -J. Further details would 

be out of place here, but in these symbols are 
found very elaborate computations rising to 
very large figures. 

Turning to what ftro now called accomplish¬ 
ments, but which the Greeks called music, there 
are a good many lute and not very trustworthy 
authorities stating that drawing (not of land¬ 
scape but of figures and of household objects) 
was generally taught. This seems very doubt¬ 
ful, but no one can deny that music (in our 
sense) was never omitted. The Greeks put the 
greatest stress on the directly moral and im¬ 
moral effects of music, according to the scale 
or muilo used. There were strict and sober 
kinds; there were effeminating and even lewd 
sorts; the proper educator should not allow 
the latter to be heard by boys. Our difficulty 
in appreciating this side of Greek education is 
that, though we know and can appreciate their 
simpler scales or modes anti their notations, 
the fragments preserved of their tunes are so 
unlike anything now known and understood 
as music, that no modern composer, however 
learned, could supply a missing bar in the 
Hymn found at Delphi with even the smallest 
proof that his restoration was correct. In 


society there wore great gentlemen, like Cimoiu 
who sang and accompanied themselves on the 
lyre. But in general, playing and singing in 
society was loft to the not very reputable pro¬ 
fessional, Choral singing and dancing with 
accompaniment of lyre or flute was a splendid 
feature in Greek feasts and in the theater. These 
.solemn dances and the Banging were performed 
by lads whose voices must have been formed 
again after breaking,—a thing not noticed in 
the usual accounts which make them boys of 
fourteen to eighteen, when modern boys lose their 
voices. Of the instruments in use, the syrinx 
or Pandean pipes were only used by shepherds, 
and not in schools. The trig6non or triangular 
harp, and the double flutes were only used by 
professionals. The lyre was made by^ stretch¬ 
ing gut strings across the concave side of a 
tortoise shell, which is often found clean and 
dry in Greek watercourses. There were much 
more elaborate kinds which added a neck and 
made an instrument something like the modern 
guitar. The former had seven or ten strings, 
Their flutes (though they knew what wo use) 
were rather clarionets held straight, and with 
a wide mouth. 

The last stage of a boy’s education was the 
so-called ephcbic training, which was intended 
to prepare boys directly for the service of the 
state as soldiers, and in that respect is like the 
compulsory soldiering in nations that have a 
conscription for their defense. No boy was 
allowed to pass from his school days into citizen 
life without some training in the use of arms 
beyond that of the patastra, and in military 
discipline. These ephebi had two duties to 
perform, the most important was patrol duty 
on the frontier of their state, where they did 
the work of military police, and probably also 
of preventing any considerable smuggling across 
the frontier so as to defraud the duty raised 
in the recognized markets where citizens from 
both states exposed their wares. They also 
stopped the depredations of footpads or high¬ 
waymen, so that brigandage was quite rare in 
the more civilized parts of Greece, till the days 
of its depopulation and decay. These youths 
were dressed in the short dark gray cloak and 
the soft hat seen in the Parthenon frieze, which 
also depicts the second great duty of the ephebi, 
tlmt of adorning the feasts of the gods in solemn 
procession. All the varieties of their duty 
appear in this famous composition^ They are 
carrying sacred vessels, leading victims, manag¬ 
ing prancing steeds, with exquisite grace and 
in wonderful variety. It is remarkable that 
in spite of this clear exhibition of the class, it had 
not yet attained any state recognition, so far 
as can be inferred from Herodotus and Thucyd¬ 
ides (fifth century b.c.). In later days, nu¬ 
merous inscriptions show that the ephebi, with 
dubs and meetings, with their resolutions and 
decrees, were at least as important ns the socie¬ 
ties of students in our modern universities. 
StobiBUS has preserved a text of the oath by 
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which these youths were bound. It has been 
criticised and questioned by the skeptics, but 
even if somewhat modernized, perhaps in Ro¬ 
man days, it represents quite truly the spirit 
of the whole institution. If I will never dis¬ 
grace these hallowed weapons, or abandon my 
comrade, beside whomsoever I am placed (in 
battle) but will fight for both sacred and secular 
things with my fellows, I will not leave my 
country less, but greater and better by sea and 
land I will obey the rulers appointed and the 
established laws, and whatsoever new laws the 
state muy lawfully establish; and if any one 
attempt to abolish the existing ordinances or dis- 
obev them, I will resist him, ami defend them in- 
dividually and with the rest. Bo my witnessed 
Aclauros, Enynlios, Arcs, Zeus, Tlmllo, Auxo, 
Hegemone.” This list of gods can hardly be 
a late invention. It is not within the scope of 
this article to describe the exaggerated impor¬ 
tance of this ophebio institution in Greece under 
the Roman Empire, when fashionable strangers 
crowded to Athens as their place of intellectual 
amusement as rich Americans now go to 
Oxford. It was then a genuine part of Greek 
education, much as it 1ms been described by 
Aristophanes and Xenophon. 

In higher education it is impossible to ignore 
the famous teaching of the sophists, who were 
not recognized or even approved by Greek 
politics, hut who set up ns adventurers, or 
itinerant teachers to train the richer and idle 
young nicn how to think and speak upon the 
subjects of the day. They desired to give by 
discussions and lectures not only a training in 
rhetoric, logic, and political sciences, but the 
gamut of information now offered by the lead¬ 
ing articles of our daily press which profess to 
tell their readers what to think about the cur¬ 
rent topics of interest. Cultivated people can 
hardly appreciate how these superficial articles 
affect the thought of the lower middle and the 
lower classes in modern life. The sophists may 
have had this great influence on a small society, 
which had no books on daily topics and was 
more easily led by a persuasive toucher. Just 
na our newspapers contribute a great deal to 
general culture, so did the sophists. Just as 
they have grave faults, so had the sophists. 
But grave and perhaps just as are the charges 
of superficiality, irreverence, and destructive 
criticism made against them there must have 
been among them wise men and good teachers. 
Among the innumerable passages in Pinto re¬ 
lating to tho sophists we may note one in the 
Proiagom that is instructive and freo from 
hostility. When Socrates asks Protagoras what 
he undertakes to teach ho answers: “'If Hip¬ 
pocrates comes to me ho will not experience the 
sort of drudgery with which other sophists are 
in the habit of insulting their pupils; who, 
when they have just escaped from the arts, 
are taken and driven back into thorn by their 
teachers, and made to learn calculations and 
astronomy and geometry and music (he gave a 


look at Hippies as ho said this); no, if he cornea 
to me, he will learn that which he comes to 
learn. And this is prudence in affairs private 
as well as public; he will learn to order his 
house in the best manner, and he will be able 
to speak and act for the best in the affairs of the 
State,' 'Do I understand you/ I said; 'and 
is your meaning that you teach the art of politics, 
and that you promise to make good citizens? * 

1 That, Socrates, is exactly the profession which 
I make/ " But perhaps it was rhetoric, the 
art of persuasion and debate, that drew tho 
youth of Athens to tho sophists, rather than 
anything deserving the name of political science. 
Indeed, we may date from the age of the sophists 
the rise of rhetoric to tho place that it was to 
hold in education through the entire period of 
Roman domination. (Sec Isocrates.) 

If nothing has been said about the education 
of girls, it is only because nothing is known 
about it. Xenophon represents a bride com¬ 
ing into her husband's house, having lived her 
youth in darkness and in fear, knowing nothing 
but how to adorn her person and that artificially, 
with powder and rouge, and with enhancements 
of dress. The Spartan women brought up in 
great liberty, and freed from the strict discipline 
of the men, are spoken of now as specimens of 
bravery and patriotism, now as turbulent and 
mischievous to tho peace and order of the state. 
But except that they trained openly like boy3, 
we know nothing of their education, 

The age of the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, i,e, the later fifth century and the 
fourth, was the age of the breaking"up of tho 
older traditions and institutions, the collapse of 
the city state before the power of Maccdon, 
and the scattering of the Hellenic culture 
through the eastern world by the conquests of 
Alexander, As was inevitable the old forma 
and standards of education, as of moral, in¬ 
tellectual and political life gave place to a new 
cosmopolitanism and individualism* Tho dis¬ 
solving and reconstructive effect of the new 
spirit was seen perhaps not so much in primary 
as in advanced education. Philosophy and 
rhetoric became immensely popular, and schools 
arose in Athens and Alexandria to which the 
previous century offers no parallel, such as the 
rhetorical school of Isocrates (393-338 b.c.) 
and the philosophical schools of Plato (the 
Academy), Aristotle (the Lyceum), and Zeno 
(the Stoa or Porch), In Athens tho old custom 
of Ephcbic education supervised by the Stato 
was joined to the three philosophical schools, 
teachers of rhetoric and logic were added, and 
thus was formed the University of Athena 
(£.»,). Athens had however one rival, espe¬ 
cially during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, viz. Alexandria (#.y.), where another uni¬ 
versity grew up about the great library. But 
long before the suppression of the University 
of Athena by Justinian in 520 a.d, and the close 
of the intellectual greatness of Alexandria with 
tho Saracen conquest (040 a.d.) Greek educa- 
100 
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tion had begun to lose its distinctive character¬ 
istics uudcr the influence of Roman rule and 
the vise of Christianity. J. P. M. 
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GREECE, EDUCATION IN MODERN. — 
Historical. — The history of education in 
Greece may be conveniently divided into four 
periods. The first of these extends from the 
sixth century n.c. to the third century of the 
Christian era, when Constantinople became the 
center of the Roman world. Although during 
this time the independence and unity of Greek 
national life was destroyed by the Macedonian 
conquest (338 u.c,) t and finally by absorption 
in the Roman empire, Greek culture retained 
its distinctive character and was imparted to 
the conquering peoples. The second period 
coincides with that of Byzantine supremacy 
and ends with the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. The third period is that of Turkish 
domination from 1453 to the War of Inde¬ 
pendence (1821), which ushered in the fourth 
or modern cm. Of the earlier periods it is 
sufficient here to note that the first was that 
of classic Hellenism of which Athens was the 
proud center. The second period was marked 
by the fusion of Hellenic philosophy with 
Christian doctrine, and although during this 
time the ancient schools of Athens and of 
other Grecian cities declined, or were abolished 
by imperial decree, the Greek language and 
traditions survived in the brilliant capital of 
the East; for, while Latin was the official 
language of the Byzantine court, Greek was 
the language of the people, and Christian Hel¬ 
lenism the culture which drew scholars from 
the West to the University of Constantinople. 
(Sec Alexandria, School and University 
of; Athens, University of.) 

The Turks, though not always openly hostile 
to Byzantine education and culture, looked 
upon it with indifference and contempt. They 
did not, however, interfere directly with the 
education of such Christian inhabitants of the 
Empire as could pay liberally for the privilege. 
Yet the Christians . were not free men; no 
career, under ordinary circumstances, was open 
to Greek scholars save that which the Church 


afforded; the common people were plunged in 
abject poverty; and the more fortunate hesi¬ 
tated to educate lively children for fear of nv* 
creasing their attractiveness. Girls were in 
danger of being appropriated for some harem, 
and every^ four years a certain number of 
small Christian boys were taken from their 
parents to be trained as janizaries. The very 
existence of this child tribute, mid the tax of 
one tenth of the male children for employ¬ 
ment in various offices, threw such gloom over 
family life that education could not well 
flourish, even if there were no other causes to 
prevent it. 

Under these conditions the Greek church 
became the bond of union between all the 
Greeks in the Turkish empire, whether they 
lived in the Grecian peninsula, in the adjacent 
islands, or in Asia Minor, and the symbol of 
their lost national life. Such schools as they 
had were under the supervision of the clergy 
and often under their direct control. The 
schools for the common people were similar 
in many respects to the Church schools of 
Western Europe, but they resembled also in 
some particulars the ancient schools of Arabia 
and India. Pupils were taught to read the 
church service and the elements of arithmetic 
and writing. There were no special school 
buildings, but the pupils assembled in the 
narthex of some church, when their teacher 
was an ecclesiastic, or in the shop of some 
handicraftsman when he happened to be the 
school-teacher. They had no chairs, but sat 
crossbggcd on mats or rugs laid on the floor. 
Their books were in manuscript, since the art 
of printing was not yet at their service. Each 
pupil usually had but one book at a time, and 
his promotion to another book was joyfully 
celebrated by his family and relatives. The 
schools were generally held in the daytime, 
but in the communities, where the pupils 
were engaged in labor during the day, night 
schools were sometimes held. A reference to 
these occasional night schools is contained in 
an old song which is still widely known through¬ 
out Greek lands. 

In addition to the elementary schools^ the 
ecclesiastical authorities established a higher 
order of schools termed Hellenic, their main 
purpose being to preserve the knowledge of 
rhetoric and the ancient language. The pupils 
of the Hellenic) schools were generally intended 
for the service of the Church, although a small 
proportion looked forward to the secular call¬ 
ings. These two classes of schools, the ele¬ 
mentary or demotic and the Hellenic, formed 
the basis of the national system established 
after the war of independence. 

Even during the seven years* war (IS21- 
1S28) plans for an organized system of educa¬ 
tion wore discussed, and in 1823, the Assembly 
of Atros voted that a system should be estab¬ 
lished. Foreigners devoted to the cause of 
the Greeks, in particular Lord Byron and 
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Leicester Stanhope, encouraged the effort. 
When temporary peace waa secured and a 
provisional government established under Ka- 
podistrias, the movement for a national system 
of education became general, and in 1828, 
within the short space of three months, twenty- 
two primary schools were opened in towns on 
the jkgcnn islands. In these the Lancastrian 
method of mutual instruction was used. The 
expense of the schools was borne by the com¬ 
munities, In January, 1829, Kapodistrias ap¬ 
pointed a committee on elementary education, 
entrusted with the duty of organizing and 
establishing a system of elementary schools. 
This committee gave the elementary (demotic) 
schools the character which they still retain. 
Thus the foundations of the present system 
were laid before 1830 in which year the king¬ 
dom was organized under the protection of the 
three powers. Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, From time to time laws have been 
passed which taken together provide in detail 
for a system of public education. 

Present System, — Administration. — The 
Minister of Education (and of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs) ia one of the seven members of the 
cabinet. His appointment is largely a matter 
of politics and his tenure of office is usually 
brief, lies has authority to determine what 
subjects arc to be taught in all the schools, 
both public and private, and he fixes the 
time that must be devoted to each of these 
subjects in the course of study. In regard to 
the elementary and Hellenic schools he deter¬ 
mines the minimum equipment for schools of 
each class and he appoints the committee that 
approves the textbooks submitted in the 
annual competition. The Minister appoints 
alt teachers and has authority to move or 
remove teachers in the Hellenic schools and in 
the gymnasia. This power in the hands of n 
frequently changing ministry leads to insecure 
tenure, and it sometimes happens tlmt teachers 
are changed from desirable to undesirable 
places for purely political reasons. lie also 
appoints one chief inspector of elementary 
schools, four inspectors of intermediate schools, 
and one inspector of elementary schools for each 
of the twenty-six provinces, 

At the head of each province is a Nomareh 
who is appointed by the King, As one of his 
duties consists in supervising the funds of the 
domes comprised in his province, it is not 
surprising that lie is required to look after 
education, In practice, this official as well as 
the Demarch, confines bis attention to the 
financial affairs of the schools and leaves the 
supervision of them ami the examination of the 
pupils to a supervisory council which is com¬ 
posed of the bishop, the school inspector, the 
director of the gymnasium, or, if there be no 
gymnasium in the province, the director of 
the chief Hellenic! school, ami two other mem¬ 
bers, one of whom must be a professional man, 
and the other a business man. The inspector 
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visits tho schools and reports to the super* 
vising council, of which he is the chairman and 
executive officer. He is also a member of the 
General Council of Public Instruction. The 
Supervisory Council holds monthly meetings, 
transacts all business of the province connected 
with the administration of the schools, includ¬ 
ing the nomination of teachers, the discipline 
of pupils, the inspection of the equipment and 
instruction in the elementary schools of the 
province, and the examination of pupils. 

The various denies (local districts) are re¬ 
quired to establish elementary (demotic) schools, 
but a provision in the constitution inakcs it 
possible for the government to contribute to 
elementary education fi in proportion to the 
necessities of the domes.” Thus it happens 
that sonic of the schools in the poorer domes 
are entirely supported by tho government, 
while other domes support their own schools. 
The total expense of conducting the elementary 
(demotic) schools for the school year 1007—1908 
was 6,092,098 drachmas [Si,231,574.91). (A 
drachma is equivalent to SO. 193.) The national 
budget for tills year contained an item of 
1,000,000 drachmas (SI03,000] for the purpose 
of assisting needy domes. More than 60 per 
cent of the elementary schools are supported 
wholly or in part by contributions from indi¬ 
viduals or societies. Tuition in the elementary 
schools is gratuitous and the attendance for 
both boys and girls is compulsory from six to 
twelve. 

Elementary Education, — The elementary 
schools have either four or six-year courses, If 
the school provides a four-year course it is called 
a common (koivoV) elementary school. If, 
however, it provides a six-year course, it is a 
complete elementary school. Of the 3418 ele¬ 
mentary schools reported in 1908, 157L were 
common schools, and 1847 were complete 
schools. In theory coeducation of the sexes 
docs not exist in Greece, but in the smaller 
towns and in tho rural sections, where the 
school attendance is not over severdy-five, both 
sexes attend the same school and are taught 
bv one teacher. This arrangement is not per¬ 
mitted after the children are ten years of age. 

In principle, Greek education is clerical, 
compulsory, and gratuitous. Thus three hours a 
week are devoted to the study of religion, 
which consists of instruction in sacred hi story, 
catechism, and reading from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Jews and Roman Catholics have special 
instruction from the clergy of their own 
churches. 

The teachers of the elementary schools arc 
of three grades, depending upon their experi¬ 
ence and preparation, The grade of tho 
teacher determines not alone the type of 
school in which ho may teach, but also the 
salary he is entitled to receive. Teachers of 
the third or lowest grade are usually found in 
schools where the enrollment is from fifteen to 
forty. If the enrollment is more than fifty-five a 
1C2 
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first grade teacher is' required. The minimum 
qualification for elementary teachers is a license 
from one of the teachers 1 ' training schools. The 
normal schools admit only men. Four of these 
schools have three-year courses, and one sub¬ 
normal school a one-year course. A school for 
training teachers of gymnastics was established 
in Athena in 1809. 


Table I, — The Subjects TAuarrr in Each Grade op the 
Schools and tub Hounu per Wjsek devoted to Instruction 
in Each Subject. 



Elementarv 

Intermediate 

SUBJECT 

Common ■ 

Hellenic 

Gymnasium 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4 th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4 th 


ye. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

Religion. . . 

Greek, an dent 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


(i3 

21 

10 

to 


8 

s 

W 

JO 

10 

JO 

Greek, modern 




2 

2 

2 





I/fttill . . , 







l 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Frond) . . . 






2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History . , , 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Geography . . 
Mathematics . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

Natural hiatory 



2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 



Physics . . . 
Philosophy 




2 



2 


1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Drawing , . 



2 

2 

2 

1 

1 





Penmanship . 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 





Vocn! music . 

3 

3 

3 

3 








Gymnastics , 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


1 Tho course of study for tho complete clomontary school 
includes the four yours of tho common school course arid two 
years of tho Hollonio school course. 


The work of these schools is divided between 
theory and practice. Each of tho normal 
schools has a practice school connected with it. 

Men teachers of tho first grade in the com¬ 
plete schools receive 1800 dr. per year; tho 
second grade teachers receive 1440 dr.; and 
the third grade 1200 dr. per year. Women of 
the same grades receive 1440 dr., 1320 dr., and 
1200 dr., respectively. The local communities 
may increase these amounts. The teachers in 
the common schools receive 060 dr., 780 dr., 
or 900 dr. per year, depending upon the grade 
which they teach. Each teacher contributes 
to a pension fund. Tenure of office for these 
teachers is permanent during good behavior. 

Intermediate Education . — From tho elemen¬ 
tary schools boys may pass to the Hellenic 
schools. Those who come from the common 
schools enter the first year of tho three-year 
course; but those who have takcu the six-year 
course of the complete elementary school enter 
either the second or third year of the Hellenic 
school. A recent Minister of Education urged 
that the last year of the course in these schools 
should be added to the course of the gymnasia. 
This would abolish the Hellenic schools, for the 
first two years of their course is now given in 
the complete elementary schools. Of the 314 
schools that were reported for 1907-1008, 267 
had three classes, 15 kind two second classes, 
while 32 had only a one-year course; 20,517 pu¬ 


pils were onrollcd in these schools, and the total 
expense was 2,477,022 dr. There usually are at 
least as many teachers as there are classes in 
the Hellenic school. Teachers in the Hellenic 
schools must have a diploma from the Univer¬ 
sity; and to obtain the higher positions they 
must have passed the examination for tho 
master's degree or even the doctorate. The 
head teacher, or director, of a Hellenic school 
is called the scholarch, and receives from 2400 
dr. to 3000 dr, per year. The salaries of sub¬ 
ordinate teachers vary from 1200 dr. to 3000 
dr. per year. These teachers are appointed by 
the Minister of Education and they have no 
fixed tenure. 

Secondary Education. — After independence 
was achieved, secondary education showed 
plainly the influence of German models. The 
first gymnasium in Greece was tho Central 
School, founded in iEgina on tho 13th of 
November, 1829. Tho number gradually in¬ 
creased, and at present there is a gymnasium 
in every town of sufficient size to justify the 
expense. In the larger cities, Athens, Patras, 
etc., there arc more than one, according to the 
population. Each gymnasium is managed by 
its own faculty. At the head of the faculty is 
the gymnasiarch, who is both a teacher and 
general director. He also serves as one of the 
members of the Supervising Council for the 
province. The program of studies is regu¬ 
lated by an official scheme which is modified 
to suit the individual schools (see Table I). 

The gymnasia arc generally supported by 
the State; but in places where the population 
is not large enough to justify this expenditure 
by the State, the people of the community 
sometimes support one for themselves, paying 
t-he expense in some ingenious way. For in¬ 
stance, the town of Ncsion, in Messenia, not 
being favored by the government with a gym¬ 
nasium, its inhabitants were in the year 1806 
supporting ono by a voluntary tax, levied and 
collected by themselves, of ono centime on 
each okc of grapes or Jigs produced in their 
fields. Pupils arc required to pay small en¬ 
trance and certificate fees. The gymnasia are 
classical schools, but the physical sciences are 
included in their course of study. Until 
recently, however, the latter subjects have been 
little regarded, since the great importance of 
classic education in Greece overshadows the 
high claim that the physical sciences have on 
modern education. The schools lack appa¬ 
ratus; yet, improvement in this respect is 
taking place and professors are being secured 
who have won their diplomas in the physical 
sciences, and are, therefore, both capable 
teachers and interested in the progress of 
their specialty. 

Tho younger Greeks are eager for education, 
and efforts are made to encourage this am¬ 
bition. There is, however, a growing convic¬ 
tion that the education afforded by the schools 
is not sufficiently practical. Plans for modify- 
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ing tho system have been considered by two 
recent national assemblies, but as yet no agree¬ 
ment has been reached. The experiment of 
a “ practical gymnasium " vs being tried now 
in Athens. No new gymnasium of the regular 
type has been founded since 1900, but between 
1901 and 1908 six commercial schools, with 
four-year courses were established. In 1008 
these schools wore employing 33 teachers, and 
had 315 students enrolled. The total annual 
expense of conducting thorn was 113,640 dr. 


Table II. — Statistics of tub Pooled School System for 
1007-1003 



Element* 
a«y (demo) 

Hellenio 

Gymnasia 

Public PriYAlQ 

School b .... 

3.4181 

314 

20 

11 

Toaohcra . . . 

4,330 

031 

183 

07 

Gymnastic teachers 

0 

20 

0 

Students 





Roys .... 

170,374 

20,517 

3,041 

1,362 

Qlrla .... 

71,050 

-- 

— 

—- 

Total -expense 





DmcVimna . . 

c.doo.m 

2.477,022 

767,370 

260,000 

Dollars . . . 

$1,201,576 

* 478.005 

$478,005 

$60,101 

Expcn so per pupil 

$5.35 

$23.80 

$37.58 

$37.02 


i Tho 3118 elementary schools Include 1571 common 
schools, 1221 complete schools (or boys, nnd (123 complete 
schools for girls. The total also Includes 2123 schools that aro 
not supported by the Stato or domes. 

Girts, Education of . — The education of girls 
in Greece, beyond the six years of the com¬ 
plete elementary course, is a mutter of pTivato 
enterprise, the. oldest school for girls having 
been founded m 1831 by an American mis¬ 
sionary, Ur. Hill, and his wife. Lately, how¬ 
ever, tlio faculties of the national university 
have been opened to women. Among the 
schools for girls the most important is tho 
Arsakion. This school was founded in July, 
1836, by the Society of the Promoters of Edu¬ 
cation, and named after its chief benefactor. 
Apostolos Arsakcs. There arc now several 
brandies located in different cities. The course 
of study begins with tho kindergarten and ends 
with a three-year teacher's training course. 
Certificates from this school qualify their 
holders to teach in tho elementary schools. 
More than 1800 girls arc enrolled in the school, 
and more than 800 were taking tho teacher’s 
training course in 1908. 

There are numerous societies which main¬ 
tain private schools, noteworthy among these 
being the Parnassos Society, which conducts a 
night school for poor boys, of whom more than 
2000 attend. 

Higher Education. — The Greek educational 
system culminates in the National University 
at Athens. In April, 1837, Otto, who, after 
the death of Kapodistrins, had been appointed 
by the powers to be the first king of regenerated 
Greece, issued a decree for tho establishment 
of a university. Following tho custom of tho 
Germans, he named the new institution after 


himself, and not until 1862 was tho name 
changed to National University. According 
to the decree of 1837 there were to be four 
i acuities; theology, law, medicine, and philoso¬ 
phy, Tho latter consisted of two distinct 
sections, philosophy and science. In 1904 
each of these sections was made ft separate 
faculty. The faculty of theology is composed of 
six professors and four assistants. In tho law 
faculty there are nine professors and nineteen 
assistants. The medical faculty which is the 
largest, has eighteen professors and forty-eight 
assistants. Tho philosophical faculty has 
twelve professors and five assistants, and the 
physical and mathematical faculty has twelve 
professors and eight assistants. In 1842 a 
seminar in Greek philology was founded in 
the faculty of philosophy. The peculiar func¬ 
tion of this seminar has been the training of 
teachers for secondary schools. Other seminars 
and various laboratories, museums, and clinics 
aro supported by the university. Among the 
other more important subsidiary institutions 
may be mentioned the national observatory 
built in 1840, the botanical gardens and 
museum, the university library with more 
than 300,000 volumes, and the national 
museum. 

Three months before the close of the school 
year the combined faculties choose one of 
their number whom tho Minister of Education 
appoints as rector for the next school year. 
The rector is the executive head of the uni¬ 
versity and its representative at all functions, 
III like manner each faculty chooses one of its 
members who is made dean of that faculty for 
tho following year by the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. The dean presides at meetings of the 
faculty; he arranges the program of studios, 
and represents his faculty in the university 
senate. 

The financial administration of the univer¬ 
sity rests with tho university senate, a body 
composed of the rector of the university, the 
dean, and one other representative from each 
of tho faculties, except the faculties of philoso¬ 
phy and physical and mathematical sciences. 
Each faculty proposes the candidates for the 
professorships, and the Minister of Education 
appoints, Prior to 1882 the professors were 
named by the king. The government pays 
tba larger portion of the salaries of the uni¬ 
versity officers. Eor the school year 1907- 
1908 the receipts of the university were 546,185 
dr, and tho expenditures were 507,349 dr. In 
addition to this the government paid salaries 
of professors and various other expenses 
amounting to 584,960 dr. This amount in¬ 
cluded 85,920 dr, to aid needy students and 
those studying abroad. 

Students pay 2 dr. a year for a certificate 
of attendance in each course they take. Tui¬ 
tion amounts to 1G0 dr. per year, and there is 
an examination fee of 250 dr. in tho legal and 
medical faculties, but only 150 dr. in the other 
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faculties. The diploma costs 50 dr. Students 
who have been graduated from the gymnasia, 
or institutions of like grade, are admitted 
without examination. The enrollment in the 
winter semester of 1900-1910 was about 2800 
and in the summer session about 2500. 

Other educational agencies which are not 
controlled by the government, but arc suffi¬ 
ciently important to merit a mention in any 
description of the Greek educational system 
arc the various archeological schools (see 
Archaeology). The oldest of these schools 
was established in 1846 and is Called Ecole 
Francaise d'Ath&nes. The American School of 
Classical Studies was founded in 18S2 and is 
maintained by 26 American universities and 
colleges. Tim British School at Athens was 
founded in lBSG. Other institutions are Kaiscr- 
liches Deutsches Archdologisches InslUut, and 
Italienisches Arclidologischcs Instilut. Greece 
maintains no archeological school, but two 
societies arc active in arclunological investiga¬ 
tions. They arc the Archaeological Society, 
founded in 1837, and the Historical and Eth¬ 
nological Society, founded in 1882, 

A, T. S. and M. B, H. 
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GREEK LETTER SOCIETIES. — See Fra¬ 
ternities. 

GREEK, STUDY OF, — In Universities 
and Schools of Europe.— Each successive 
migration of the Greeks may be said to have 
resulted in a twofold conquest^ —a conquest 
by the invaders of the land and its inhabitants, 
and a more gradual conquest by the language 
which they spoke over the native tongue of 
the people whom they subdued. This wide¬ 
spread diffusion of the Greek tongue gradually, 
though slowly, resulted in a corresponding 
diffusion of Greek thought. And so there 
arose centers for Greek study in different parts 
of the Mediterranean countries, with Athena 
for a long time as the chief seat. The career 
of Athens, Alexandria^ and Antioch as later 
centers of Greek learning is treated in outline 
in the articles on the universities and schools 
of those places. The condition of t-ho study of 
Greek and the attitude of the Christian leaders 
toward Greek culture are also considered 


under the topics Christian Education in the 
Early Church, and Church Schools; and 
the various articles on the Church Fathers (see 
AxMbrose, Augustine, Basil, Chrysostom,. etc.) ■ 
treat of the attitude of the early Church to 
Greek culture and the Greek language. Tho 
fusion of Greek culturo with Roman is treated 
in the discussion of Roman Education G7.ii.), 
and the conditions during the Middle Ages are 
presented in outline in the articles on education 
in that period. A brief sketch of tho condition 
of the knowledge of Greek from the late Roman 
period to the Renaissance is desirable as an in¬ 
troduction to the consideration of the place of 
Greek in modern education (see also Renais¬ 
sance, Education in). 

Under Constantino the Great Greek became 
the language, first of his court, and tlion of the 
official world. When, in 340, his eldest son 
and successor in the Western prefecture, 
Constantino II, fell in a campaign in Provence, 
a Greek monody, recited at Arles, was deemed 
the most appropriate tribute to his memory. 
At this time, indeed, the churches of Western 
Christendom were virtually Greek colonies, 
and both the Scriptures and the liturgies which 
they used were In the Greek language; so that, 
as late as the sixth century, we find C&snriuB, 
the eminent Bishop of Arles, granting permis¬ 
sion for the use of such versions, as an alterna¬ 
tive to Latin, throughout tho churches of his 
diocese. A like permission was accorded to 
the churches in Marseilles; and the numerous 
Greek words which found their way into the 
French or Romance language of this period 
afford like evidence. The imperial designs, 
however, were far from commanding general 
assent, and in Africa Tertullian (g.f.) had long 
before declared that there could bo nothing in 
common between the “Academy” and the 
Church; while he openly denounced philosophy 
as “ the source of all the heresies ” (De Pm- 
scripl., c. 7), Lnctantiiis (<pa.), summoned by 
Diocletian to fill the clmir of Latin at Nico- 
media (then a famous center of Greek culture), 
found his position untenable; and at the court 
of Constantine at Gaul became conspicuous 
by the vehemence with which he inveighed 
against all Greek philosophy. Iiis Institu¬ 
tions, which long held its ground in the Latin 
Church as the best authoritative exposition 
both of elementary Christian doctrine and the 
principles of Christian education, and the De 
Nuptite of Martinnua Canclla ( q.v .), embodying 
the classification of the liberal arts sanctioned 
by the authority of Augustine (q.v.), and repro¬ 
duced long after in the universities of Europe, 
alike mark the trend of education in the West 
in comparative isolation from Greek and from 
Hellenic influences. 

Throughout the fourth century, however, 
Alexandria maintained its reputation as “ tho 
last great nursery of Greek culture,” and in 
con junction with a new school of theology 
could point to a succession of eminent divines 
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whose influence outshone, for n time, even that 
of Jerome ami Augustine. Of this the more 
citation of the nnme of Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory Nuzianzen {qq.v.) 
affords sufficient evidence; while John Chry¬ 
sostom (q.y.), who was of Antioch, aucl subse¬ 
quently Patriarch of Constantinople, has been 
design a ted "the model of a preacher for a great 
capital '* (Milman, Vo!. Ill, p. 118). He be¬ 
queathed to posterity a vast collection of ser¬ 
mons, letters, and treatises, of which the 
first-named have probably attracted in modern 
times a larger number' of readers than the 
declamations of any other Greek orator, except¬ 
ing only Demosthones. In Byzantium itself 
the work of education went steadily on, and 
we have sufficient evidence that in the latter 
part oi the eighth century there was ample 
provision for instruction in grammar, language, 
science, nnd philosophy (Bury, Later Homan 
Empire, Vol. II, p. 485); and the statement of 
Thcophanes that Leo the Isaurian (GSO-741) 
put. an end to "pious education” by shutting 
up the schools, refers probably only to a kind 
of theological seminary in the capital, which, 
under the management of its twelve teachers, 
becamo a nursery of superstition and was 
finally swept away in the commotion occasioned 
by the iconoclastic movement. It is certain 
that Europe was indebted to John of Damnseua 
(nearly the last of the Fathers of the Eastern 
Church) for the introduction of the study of 
Aristotle into Christian education. Of the 
vast literature bequeathed by these Byzantine 
writers, although their pages contain many 
facts useful to the modern historian, compara¬ 
tively few have been much studied in the 
universities. Hut the early years of the 
seventeenth century found Sir Homy Savilo 
busiest with his fine edition of John Chrysostom, 
just as those of the sixteenth century saw 
Bentley engaged on t-hc restoration of the text of 
Origen. 

In the Western Empire, clown to the time of 
the Renaissance, Greek learning appears only 
in occasional gleams, and no continuous tradi¬ 
tion is discernible. It was undoubtedly the 
design of Charles the Great (see Ciiahleiiaonb 
and Education) and his adviser A leu in {(j.v.) 
that the language should bo taught in the 
schools created by their joint efforts, but there 
is no evidence that their instructions were 


carried into effect; although when John HcoUis 
Eriugena fo.i’.), a fugitive from Ireland, suc¬ 
ceeded to the mastership of the Palace School 
in the time of Charles the Bald, something 
must have been heard at Aachen about both 
Murtiainis Capelin and Origen. Otto III, 
himself the son of ft Greek mother, was able to 
raise his preceptor Gorbert (ry.u.) to the papal 
chair, and the latter understood Greek, whilo 
his pupil emulated the ceremonial and usages 
of the Byzantine court. But the prevailing 
tendencies in Romo, both then and long after¬ 
wards, were unfavorable to learning in any 


shape; and in tho thirteenth century a knowl¬ 
edge of Greek was even studiously disclaimed 
as likely to bring the possessor under the sus¬ 
picion of heresy (Sandys, Yob 1, p. 583). 
Greek thought and Greek science, however, 
often found their way where the language itself 
was unknown; and authors who had written 
on philosophy, mathematics, ( astronomy, and 
medicine were widely read in Latin transla¬ 
tions, the professors at the newly founded uni¬ 
versities, Salerno, Bologna, Reggio, Modena, 
Vicenza, Padua, and Paris being wont to 
dictate and comment on fchoBC versions, long 
prior to the fourteenth century. The Saracens, 
again, during the reign of the Abbasklc dynasty 
at Bagdad (750-1258)i and that of the Ommi- 
adesat Cordova. (75G-1031), became acquainted, 
through translations made by Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, with Aristotle, Jlippocrates, Galen, 
Dioscoridcs, Euclid, Archimedes, and Ptolemy, 
and conceived an ardent admiration for most 
of these writers, at the time when the greatest 
part of Latin Christendom, absorbed in an 
exclusive devotion to the Organum of Aristotle 
and an unquestioning acceptance of tho doc¬ 
trine of predestination as proclaimed by Augus¬ 
tine, looked distrustfully alike on the theology 
and the science of tho East. In the year 1311, 
however, the Council of Vienna having decreed 
that chairs of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic should be founded in the universities 
of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
Clement V did not deem it prudent to with¬ 
hold his assent. But hero again the scheme 
proved abortive and the papal signature was 
expunged; while in the fifteenth century the 
commentators on the Clementines even venture 
to deny that it had ever been attached (Mul- 
linger, Vniv, of Camth t W oL I, pp. 482-483). 

8ueh were the conditions under which Pe¬ 
trarch ((pi*.), when he first visited Rome in 
133(3, could find no one to teach him Greek, 
and even in 13fi0 could name only ton scholnra 
in all Italy who possessed a competent knowl¬ 
edge of tho language, —" three or four in 
Florence, one in Bologna, two in Verona, one 
in Sulinoiui, one in Mantua, but not one in 
Rome" (Voigt, Vol. II, p. 107). The human¬ 
ist, however, could not long rest content with 
that Latin literature which itself continually 
revealed its own indebtedness to the inspira¬ 
tion derived from ancient Hellas; and as the 
aid of competent instructors in Greek literature 
became more and more indispensable, Manuel 
Chrysolorns (f/.it), the representative of the 
imperial court at Constantinople in Venice, was 
invited to Florence, where his school, probably 
the earliest for Crook after that of Lorenzo 
Bilatus (13(10-13(33), was open to all comers. 
He himself received a salary of 100 gulden, and 
lectured in Latin (130(3-1400), taking Plato's 
Republic for his first subject. Chrysoloras 
subsequently lectured at Florence, Pavia, 
Venice, Bologna, and Rome; ho died in 1415, 
when an a visit to the imperial court at Con- 
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stance, whither he had repaired in order to found himself confronted by the charge of favor- 

take part in the proceeding# of the groat ing rebellion against the authority of St, Augus- 

couticil. Under such auspices Greek now be- tine. His knowledge of Greek had been 

came fashionable in Italy; awl it was ran- acquired in Paris after his renunciation of the 

dcred still more so by the genius of Guarino monastic life; it had been improved during his 

(«*»■), one of the disciples of Chrysoloras, who residence at Cambridge (1510-1514), and it 

was able both to disarm the jealousy of Home was there that lie made a translation of the 

and to command the admiration of every first book of the grammar by Theodore Gaza 

scholar. In his classroom at Ferrara English- (?.*>.), which ho printed at LoUvain in 151C. 

men were to be seen, some of them of disfcin- In the samo year lie published at Basel the 

guished rank; and when, in 1438-1439, tho first printed text of the Greek New Testament, 

oecumenical council was convened in that along with a Latin version by himself, instead 

city, his linguistic attainments were displayed of the Vulgate. Ilis position, however, to the 

in tile skill with which he acted as interpreter end of his career was that of an eclectic; for 

between the deputies of the Greek and the while denouncing Lutheranism as inimical to 

Latin churches. (See also Gt/Aimvo, Battcsta.) sound learning, he may be said to have cdu- 

Thc first great school for youth, however, cated Zwingli, whom lie had taught Greek at 

was that of Vittorino da Foltre at Mantua, — Basel, and who, throughout his career as the 

tho 11 Pleasant House,” ns it was termed, head of the Reform party in Switzerland, 

Although, after tho fall of Constantinople always evinced a marked preference for tho 

(1453), the number of teachers in Italy was Greek patristic literature over the Latin, 

materially increased, they themselves brought Itow well Erasmus educated himself may be 

but few manuscripts with them, and the seen in the critical comment which enabled 

paucity of the latter continued to be a serious him to recognize the superiority of the diction 

hindrance to the study of Greek until the of St. Luke to that of the other Evangelists, 

arrival of two Germans, Sweynheym and Melanchthon's 0/.r.) inaugural lecture in 1518, sb 

Pannartz, who had worked under Faust at professor of Greek at the newly founded univer- 

Mainz, introduced tho art of printing, while it sity at Wittenberg, marks a further advance 

at tho samo time ruined many of tho copyists, in relation to the study of the language, by the 

A small Greek grammar compiled by Con- advice which he gave that it should be pursued 

Btantinc Lascaria (g.t>,), which appeared at pari passu with that of Latin, by all students 

Milan in 14 70, was probably the first book ''who sought to grasp tho substance of the 

printed in Greek. involved thought rather than its shadow." In 

Antiquavianism and the interest collaterally the same year he published his Greek Grammar . 

excited in the history of noble houses, especially Tho movement at Oxford, contemporary with 

that of the Medici, tlid much to attract the the visit of Erasmus (1498-1499) resulted in 

sympathy of their representatives to the study no traditions. Grocyn (q.v.) is said to have 

of the humanists, but in the earlier years of tho lectured on Greek, and he possessed a fine 

sixteenth century a great reaction set in in library of classical authors, but his lack of 

Italy, and the interest of the progressive move- critical judgment is evinced in his admiration 

ment, as identified with Greek, next centers in of the current Aristotle, his disparagement of 

Germany. At the time of Reuehlin's death Plato, and his belief in the genuineness of the 

(1522) Greek was taught in nearly all the Ger- Hierarchy of Dionysius the Arcopagite. At 

man universities. But that eminent scholar Cambridge, on the other hand, the foundation 

had already been denounced by the seniors of of the Regius professorship by Henry VIII in 

the University of Basel for his temerity in there 1540 brought the study at once into favor, and 

venturing to introduce the study of Aristotle the appointment of Sir John Choke (g.y.) to the 

in the original text; and in 1523 we find chair still further added to its popularity. 

Budccus (q.v,) writing a Greek letter to Rabelais Roger Asclmm (g.y.), writing only two years 

(who was, like himself, a member of the Fran- later, describes the principal Greek authors 

eiscan order) to express his sympathy with his ns being already studied with an ardor alto- 

friend under the annoyance to which the latter gether surpassing what had ever been elicited by 

had been subjected, tn being debarred “ by the favorite Latin classics (Mull in ger, VoJ. Il, 

the Heads of your Brotherhood from the read- pp. 52-57). 

ing of Greek treatises.” u We arc aware,” lie Philology, ns a study, was as yet unrccog- 
goes on to say, ,f that those Greek-detesting nized; while alL speculation on the subject was 

theologians have been most zealous to abolish vitiated by the provident theory with respect 

the Greek language, looking upon \\> as the to Hebrew, as the original tongue from which 

test of their own ignorance; and it is on this all tho others were directly, or immediately, 

account that we see the most worthless of them derived. In assigning the priority to a ian- 

in their sermons in tho churches, railing at it, gunge in a scheme of instruction, the choice 

and by every means bringing it into suspicion was accordingly supposed to lie between He- 

wlth the people, ns a most execrable study and brew and Greek. Rabelais inclined to put the 

pernicious to true theology ” (Smith, W, F., latter first, as “that without which it is a dis- 

VoL II, p. 480), Erasmus (g.v.) in like maimer grace for a man to stylo himself scholar” 
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(Smith, W. F., Vol. I, p. 246), — a view which 
appears to have been the current one in Franco 
long after his time, ltatke, in Germany, in 
propounding his scheme (1612), placed Hebrew 
first, then the Greek Testament, and thirdly 
Latin. His views, however, — put ^ forth as 
they were in subservience to the prejudices of 
Lutheranism, which regarded tho Greek and 
the Latin classics ns alike demoralizing, — 
gained Q temporary popularity greatly in 
excess of their real merits; and encouraged 
thereby, Ratke next proposed to substitute 
for the laborious imitation of the classical 
writers, which has been tho practice of the 
humanists, a method similar to that whereby 
a colloquial knowledge of German or French is 
gained in the present day. The consequence 
was that- both in northern Germany and in the 
Low Countries the critical faculty fell into 
disuse, and, in tho language of Mark Pattison, 
" tho Dutch editors shunned Greek, to which 
they were unequal, or only attempted it to give 
evidence that it was a lost science ” (Isaac 
Casaubon, p. 458). Content ub, notwithstand¬ 
ing his enlightened viows with respect to prac¬ 
tical education, inclined to a like theory with 
regard to Latin, and connived at a laxity in 
Latin prose that threatened to result in tho 
complete disappearance of a pure and correct 
style (Eckstein, p. 175). 

The commencement of a radical reform dates 
from the time of F, A. Wolf (1759-1828), who, 
when a student at Gottingen devoted himself 
to the study of philology with a success that 
led to his receiving an invitation from Zcdlitz 
at Halle, to transfer himself to that rising 
university, f< in order,” wrote the professor, 
" to free it from the reproach of being without 
a single student of the subject.” Wolf's 
compliance resulted in a further extension of 
his researches to ancient history, and especially 
to everything that related to Greece, and the 
Greek language and literature, — his keen 
insight into the specific merits of the classic 
writers, both as regards style ancl matter, 
constituting an epoch in the annals of scholar¬ 
ship. With regard to the question of tho 
order in which the two languages should be 
taken, he concluded that in nil cases where 
the student gave evidence of an aptitude for 
linguistic studies, Greek should be taken before 
Latin, a view in which Gedike of Berlin and 
Herbart expressed their concurrence, urging 
(1801) that the Romans having been, as it 
were, the disciples of the Greek, it would be an 
inversion of the true order, alike of linguistic 
and of philosophic studies, to give the prccc- 
dence to Latin. On the other hand, there 
were those who pointed out that, if Greek were 
taken before Latin, the requirements of the 
classroom would necessitate a considerable 
curtailment of the time allotted to the latter; 
and in connection with Greek, and largely 
under the influence of more independent 
research in other countries, two rival schools 


began, at this time, to divide the allegiance of 
the learned world. On Gottfried Hermann of 
Leipzig (1772-1848), it devolved to retrieve 
the disadvantages resulting from the influence 
of Ratke by pointing out that the study of 
Greek could be profitably pursued only by tho 
adoption of a strictly logical and rational 
method; while August Bocckh (1785-1867), 
who, after studying theology and philosophy 
at Halle, had been professor at Heidelberg and 
in Berlin, concentrated his research upon the 
past history of institutions, art, and arche¬ 
ology. That Hermann was to some extent 
inspired by tho example of Bentley (1662- 
1742) at Cambridge, is undeniable, but his 
editions of the tragic Greek poets and of 
Pinclar bore the impress of an originality and 
critical insight unprecedented in Germany; 
while Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens 
and Corpus Inscriplionum Grmcarum " laid 
tho foundation for all later research in the 
departments with which they were concerned” 
(Sandys, Vol. Ill, eh. 29). In the freer atmos¬ 
phere of the newly founded university of Ber¬ 
lin, the masterly investigations of Franz Bopp 
(tf.y.) created, in like manner, tho study of 
comparative philology; and his method, as 
set forth in his _ Comparative Grammar , afforded 
new guidance in connection both with Greek 
and with Latin. 

In the meantime the question of priority 
had received a practical solution in Franco 
and in England by tho requirement in Paris, 
as at Oxford and at Cambridge, that students 
on entering the university should already 
possess a colloquial command of Latin. In 
these important ceuters, accordingly, the lan¬ 
guage itself was not taught (it being presumed 
that the requisite knowledge had been already 
obtained at the grammar school), and Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, ^ Charterhouse, St. 
Paul's^ and Christ's Hospital vied with each 
other in sending up youths who already spoko 
correct Latin and ( wrote Latin versc^ and were 
thus able forthwith to devote their time to 
Greek and to Hebrew. 

University Courses in Greek at Present. — It is 
impossible to give any statistical statement of tho 
number of courses in Greek in the chief univer¬ 
sities which would serve to indicate the strength 
of the subject in the different countries. It 
might bo mentioned, for exaniplc, that in the 
German universities 142 courses were given in 
the summer semester of 1911. and that these 
were distributed among the following brandies: 
philosophy (7); literature (66); composition 
(7); history (11) j beginners (11); archae¬ 
ology and antiquities (28); philology and 
epigraphy (17). But tho number of students 
who attended the courses is not available, nor 
can figures indicate the quality of the work 
done, for the productions in any field may be 
more valuable when confined to a small and 
selected number than when largely cultivated. 
In France, too, there are in tho sixteen faculties 
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of letters twenty-seven professors and two but everywhere the first of the triad, Latin, 
adjunct professors, assisted by twelve lecturers, Greek, Mathematics, to be made optional. In 
but the scope of their work is as a rule not the state universities, as these were gradually 
defined. Of the English universities Oxford established from 1837 on, Greek was one of 
and Cambridge are still the strongest centers the subjects to be taught in the department, 
for the study of the classics. Greek is studied however named, that corresponded to the older 
intensively by all students who graduate in the colleges. In most of these Greek was never 
school of Litem Humaniores at Oxford and in required; in somo> as at the University of Cali- ■ 
the classical Tripos at Cambridge, and is also fornia still, it was required for the 'degree of 
taken in certain groups for the pass degrees. A.B. only, while another degree, usually in- 
Here, too, it is difficult to differentiate between tended to be of equal value, though lacking 
those who give courses in Latin and thoso in the prestige of tradition attached to the older 
Greek, nor would a statement of their work degree, was always provided as the crown of a 
bo significant, for much of the work is done parallel course for which Greek was not re- 
privately with the college tutors. In the quired. Similar parallel courses, without Greek, 
newer universities there are separate chairs have in one form or another been established 
for Latin and for Greek, while in some the at nil important older colleges, except where 
lecturers or assistants may instruct in both Greek has ceased to be required for the A.B, 
subjects. degree. But it should be remembered that in 

In American Universities. — Before the the United States no profession or public 
founding of the Johns Hopkins University office 1ms ever been wholly closed, even by 
(1876), there was nothing in the United States custom, stilt less by law, to thoso who knew 
fully corresponding to the German philosopli- no Greek. The restrictions long maintained 
icai faculty in the -modern sense. But some in Franco and Germany in this regard never 
advanced work was offered to graduates .at Yalo had a place hero. This fact is usually ignored 
College from 1847, and soon after at Harvard, by people who would draw parallels between 
in classics, as in other subjects. The degree of America and continental Europe. Further, 
Ph.D, for work primarily in Greek was first given each college being a law unto itself, there has 
at Yale, in 1863. At Johns Hopkins, Professor been endless experimenting on this, ns on most, 
Gilderslecve began at once to draw able and educational questions; general statements must, 
ambitious students who previously would have therefore, be very broad, and detailed state- 
gone to Germany, Gradually the strongest of meats for tho entire country would require too 
the older colleges and state universities de- much space. But one may say that up to about 
veloped and strengthened their advanced the last quarter of the last century the degree 
courses in Greek; the University of Chicago of A.B. from all but the weakest colleges gener- 
from its first session (1802) made this one of ally implied more or less of Greek study In 
its important departments. At present, be- college. Since then the ratio of bachelors of 
sides the institutions already named, ono might arts who never studied Greek has been steadily 
mention Columbia, Princeton, and the Uni- increasing, of late rapidly. No other academic 
vcrsitics of California and Michigan, with a degree over necessarily implied an acquaintance 
few others, as furnishing good opportunities in with Greek, though bachelors of divinity nearly 
their graduate schools for the advanced study always had studied it a little, at least in the New 
of tho Greek language and literature, as well Testament; of course many lawyers and physi¬ 
os of Greek archeology. At none of these is ciaus bad taken a college course, with Greek, 
the number of students in Greek large. It before beginning professional study. Exact fig- 
should be remembered also that the American urcs are not obtainable; but probably not over 
School of Classical Studies at Athens is in ono tenth of American young men or young 
effect ft part of tho graduate school of all Ameri- women now studying for tho A.B. degree take 

can universities and colleges that unite in its any Greek in college, and the ratio is dimmish- 

support, and constitutes an important part of ing. Where Greek is not required for entering 
tho provision made for Greek ns a university the department leading to the baccalaureate 
study. To that school, as to the graduate iu arts, elementary courses in Greek, wholly 
school of several of tho universities, women optional, are regularly offered. On the other 
arc admitted* as well as men. hand* the opportunities for Greek study in col- 

In American Colleges. — In America ns else- lege, for those who wish and are prepared to 
where the line between secondary school and take them, have been greatly increased. Early 
college, as between college (or what corre* in tho eighteenth century Homer and the New 
sponded to it) and university, lias been an un- Testament were still the most important, in 
stable one. To no subject docs this apply many cases the only, Greek books read. Not 

more fully than to Greek, Still it may bo until the nineteenth century was the range 

said that from the foundation of Harvard much enlarged; American colleges then, like 
(1636) Greek has always been regarded as a tho corresponding institutions of Germany and 
subject to be taught in college — required of Great Britain, accorded to Greek a higher 

all, in accordance with tradition, so long as esteem and a larger place than it had ever 

any large part of the curriculum was required, received before. At present, since colleges are 
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of nil grades of strength, advancement, and 
inclination toward clnssiual^ study, all grades 
of opportunity nro offered ill them, from the 
minimum recognized two hundred years ago, 
to the maximum in the ten or a dozen best. 
In the latter are regularly offered courses in 
Homer. the drama, orators, the historians, 
Theocritus, and Pindar. In general the col¬ 
lege canon includes in each branch of literature 
portions, at least, o£ all the greatest boots, 
those which have had most subsequent in¬ 
fluence and which contain most of intrinsic 
literary interest. The situation in Canadian 
colleges is much tho same, though theso 
naturally show closer relations with English 
usage, and more distinctly favor, for students 
inclined to take Greek, earlier specialization 
and a wider range of reading than any in the 
United Stales, with the possible exception of 
Harvard. 

In Schools. — Tho schools of different coun¬ 
tries have developed on such different lines 
that comparisons in regard to nny branch of 
study arc difficult to make and ar$ peculiarly 
open to misunderstanding. And as was anicl 
above, school and the faculty of arts in tho 
university arc not always clearly distinguish¬ 
able, Iu tho following sketch of the place of 
Greek iu the schools, only Germany, France, 
and England will generally bo considered, as 
most nearly concerning America. It is impossi¬ 
ble hero even to summarize the complicated and 
interesting history of Greek study. For three 
centuries textbooks and methods of teaching, 
pnVgcd by present standards, were extremely 
defective, and results appear to have been small 
for the mass of tho pupils, The fruitful labor 
of a few groat scholars, the profound effect 
of t Greek study on a few receptive and strong 
minds, who became, largely in consequence of 
their saturation with Hellenism, a powerful in¬ 
fluence on their contemporaries and immediate 
successors, stand in sharp contrast with tho 
slight tincture imparted to tho majority. The 
intense interest in Greek during the earlier 
Renaissance soon declined in Italy. Political 
conditions never favored a high development 
of education, there, even among tho upper 
classes, until the .establishment of the present 
kingdom. Ecclesiastical education, though it 
continued to include Greek, did not aim at 
the fullest mastery of the subject. It was in 
Protestant Germany and England that Greek 
literature was most Highly esteemed, permeated 
most thoroughly the highest intellectual life, 
most strongly influenced the men who created 
the modern classics, and has held the largest 
place iu the school training of the educated 
class. (See earlier section of this article.) 

For German school # a now ora began with tho 
reorganization of the Prussian educational 
system after the humiliation of Prussia by 
Napoleon; the founding of tho University of 
Berlin in 1810 was part of tho same movement, 
Tho school which led to the university and was 


intended for the early training of all members 
of the learned professions ancl all higher state 
officials, which was, however, open to all boys 
whose parents could send them, was the gym¬ 
nasium. Tills was meant to be the stronghold 
and propagator of tho New Humanism, tho 
heart of which was the appreciation of Hellen¬ 
ism, as exemplified in all the makers of classical 
German literature, notably in Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. Latin was given the largest 
dace in the new gymnasium, but Greek stood 
)Q8 ide Latin for the last six years of the 
course. And without passing through this 
course there was no entrance to the university, 
therefore none to a profession nor to high 
civic office. The Prussian schools, controlled 
by the State, were on the whole so superior 
that they became the general model for all 
other German states. Further, the privileges 
granted only to state schools wade it impos¬ 
sible for good private schools for boys to grow 
up beside the state schools. The system as a 
whole amounted to a degree of propulsion 
toward the study of Greek such as England 
ancl America never approached; that of 
France was similar, but less rigid. Two large 
results followed. First, Greek was taught and 
learned with a thoroughness nowhere else 
equaled by so large a fraction of tho youth 
of a country. Second, as mathematics, natu¬ 
ral science, tho native and other modern lan¬ 
guages and literatures became more and more 
important for a liberal education, and yet 
could not be adequately recognized in schools 
that gave so much trine to Vni; TevoVt 

against this educational monopoly was more 
justified and was strongest in Germany. The 
centralized state control made it harder than 
in America for public opinion to effect changes; 
but changes had to come. Under the present 
Emperor they have been coming rapidly, and 
nro likely to go much farther; and Greek is 
the subject most affected by them. In two 
ways Greek is crowded out. First, students 
arc now admitted to university privileges from 
other schools, without ^ Greek; second, more 
room for modern subjects must be found 
in the gymnasium by restricting the time td- 
lotted to Latin and Greek. As one mani¬ 
festation of the latter tencUrocy, tho plan 
of the 80 -callccl Frankfort system seems to 
promise most for the retention of Greek. Bv 
this plan Latin is not begun till the fourth 
year of the nine-year course, being preceded 
by three years of French. Greek is not begun 
till two years later, and is thou studied inten¬ 
sively for four years. If this shortening of the 
time leads to the adoption of improved methods 
of teaching, along the line of the vastly im¬ 
proved teaching of modem languages that is 
now enforced hi all Prussian secondary schools 
as in all French Iyc6cs, probably more Greek 
can he taught than was taught under the old 
plan. 

Iu France the first Jesuit school was the 
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Cotldgo do Clermont in Paris, later named 
Louta-lc-Grand, now the Lycfo Louis-le-Graud, 
founded in 1663. The schools of this order 
regularly gave much attention to Greek, and 
were the strongest educational force, alongside 
of the government schools, till the Jesuits wore 
expelled from France in 1764, The statutes 
of the university, published in 1600 by tho 
commission of Henry IV, show the influence 
of tho Jesuit schools and of Sturm's system in 
Strasburg. While laying most emphasis on 
Latin, the statutes demanded considerable 
knowledge of Greek for admission to the upper 
division in philosophy. And tho master's 
degree, including Greek, was the minimum 
qualification for the secondary teacher. In 
essence these requirements continued in force 
till 1703. The Revolution established the 
principle of universal public instruction, free 
m the lower stages; but the institutions in¬ 
tended to embody the principle attained no 
stability till 1808. Greek long continued to be re¬ 
quired during four or five years in tho course lend¬ 
ing to the baccalaureate in letters, which agnin 
was prerequisite to the higher professional 
careers, though exemptions gradually increased. 
But by tho regulations of 1002 a knowledge of 
Greek ceases to confer any formal advantage 
in regard to admission to any career—except, 
of course, that of a classical teacher. The dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the new curriculum are 
these, After a preliminary course of primary 
study follow two successive cycles, one of four 
years and one of three years. In the first 
cycle there arc two sections; one has no Greek 
or Latin, in the other Latin is required and 
Greek is optional during the two upper years. 
In the second cycle four groups arc open; one 
alone includes Greek with Latin, two others 
include Latin with more extensive study of 
modern languages atul of science respectively, 
one includes modern languages and science, 
without Latin. This arrangement, with accom¬ 
panying privileges, goes beyond the present 
German system in leaving Greek to stand 
purely upon the popular estimate of its intrin¬ 
sic worth. And unfortunately one docs not 
gain from current reports any high opinion of 
the actual teaching of Greek in the French 
lyc6e. (See France, Education in, under 
Secondary Education.) 

Jn England the establishing of classical 
schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies was a. widespread movement, as truly 
popular as any such activity could he in those 
times. It was always recognized that many 
who desired higher education, and who would 
by it be fitted to render public service in church 
and state, were sons of poor parents. Hence 
every educational foundation provided in some 
form for gratuitous teaching, or partially gratu¬ 
itous, of a certain number of poor boys. In all 
such schools Greek was a firmly established 
subject of study by 1660, and has continued to 
be so, In the latter half of the last century a 


“ modern side," without Greek, also became 
usual, and a demand for exemption from Greek 
for university entrance made itself felt. Tho 
newer universities do not require it, and the 
question is under discussion at both the older 
institutions. At Cambridge German or French 
is allowed as ft substitute for Greek in the Regu¬ 
lations for the u Examination in Modern 
Languages for the Ordinary Degree," nil in¬ 
novation which probably foreshadows a like 
concession with regard to the requirements for 
the “ Previous Examination.” At Oxford, 
however, the proposal to make Greek non¬ 
ce mpulsory in the eases of candidates present¬ 
ing themselves for honors in mathematics and 
natural science was rejected in Congregation 
(November, 1911) by a majority of 230. As 
regards the preparatory schools the Report of 
the Curriculum Committee (1910) suggesting 
that Greek should not he commenced ” until a 
boy had reached n certain standard in other 
subjects, such as English, Latin, and French,” 
was laid before the Headmasters' Conference 
at Sherborne, but is still awaiting their formal 
consideration. But nowhere else is Greek more 
firmly intrenched in the estimation of the edu¬ 
cated classes than in England and Scotland; 
this must have for a time a conservative effect 
in the schools. The amount of time tradi¬ 
tionally given to the subject, however, must 
certainly be diminished, and also the number 
of those who drop out by reason of failure to 
attain, before the age limit, the standard set 
for the successive forms. It .should be added, 
on the other hand, that youths to whom the 
subject in adapted, and who take the lull 
training of a fine English school, including 
verse-composition, and then honors in classics 
at Oxford or Cambridge, obtain a fuller mas¬ 
tery of the Greek language and n deeper under¬ 
standing of Hellenism than is imparted by the 
corresponding course of any other country. 

In America , the English colonists, following 
the example of the mother country, began early 
to found grammar schools, in which Latin should 
ho taught, and a beginning of Greek, in the New 
Testament. (See Grammar Schools.) Before 
tho Revolution also the endowment of <r acad¬ 
emies ” as another class of secondary schools 
(see Academies) had been well begun, and 
continued into the last century, to be succeeded 
by the still more popular movement for estab¬ 
lishing free public high schools. One of the chief 
functions of the academy, as of the grammar 
school, was to fit boys for college; and hence to 
start boys in Latin and in the elements of Greek, 
the high schools were intended rather to fur¬ 
nish a better education for those who could 
not go to college. Preparation for colleges of 
the old type was for them always a secondary 
aim; and has been more and more subordi¬ 
nated as tho other aim has broadened and 
turned more toward vocational training, or at 
least toward such teaching as would more 
directly facilitate bread winning, In the newer 
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states, of course, where the state universities 
have always given more attention to applied 
science and purely modern subjects, the high 
schools of each state have stood in close con¬ 
nection with its university; but that brings 
them no nearer to Greek, The great increase 
in the number of pupils whose home speech is 
not English has boon a large factor in this 


Greek in the curriculum, few, except large high 
schools, now do so, and many of the largest, 
as in New York and Chicago, do not. In 
many states, as Iowa and Minnesota, no high 
schools teach any Greek. The surviving gram¬ 
mar schools and larger academies generally 
teach it to those who dual re it. Meantime, with 
the increase in wealth and advance in ideals of 
education, the demand has latterly been growing 
for proprietary and endowed schools of the highest 
class. (See Private Schools.) This has filled to 
overflowing the existing schools of this sort, and 
Jia$ brought into existence many now ones. These 
are largely, if not primarily, preparatory for 
college and technical schools, and hence include 
Greek for those who wish it. They may prove 
to bo one of the strongholds of Greek instruction, 
since they are in a better position for adopting 
improved methods of teaching than arc the 
teachers in public schools, and their advico 
carries more weight with parents and pupils. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that tho 
Roman Catholic Church maintains not a few 
colleges and schools, including some for girls, 
in which Greek is taught- Also, some groups 
of immigrants from Germany have been active 
in providing classical teaching for their sons. 
Notably the Lutherans have a series of flourish¬ 
ing schools more closely modeled on the Ger¬ 
man gymnasium than any others in America. 

Amid the conflicting currents of life in 
America it is difficult to sum up the present 
situation with reference to Greek study, and 
impossible to foretell the future. The ma¬ 
terialistic trend of the whole modern world 
toward money-getting is hostile to studies 
that seem to have no direct bearing on that. 
On the other hand, the deep idealistic strain 
and the passion for the best that are so char¬ 
acteristic of the race that in America is slowly 
forming out of many heterogeneous elements, 
offer ground for hope. Whatever the teachers 
of Greek can load their pupils to feel, in adult 
life, has been good in their own mental experi¬ 
ence. will bo kept and made available for their 
children. T. D. G. 

GREEK, TEACHING OF. — It is well to 
begin with a dear idea of the end in view in 
learning Greek, as the first regulator of method 
in teaching it. Complete agreement as to that 
end there has probably never been; and in 
four centuries views have undergone many 
changes. Tho carefully limited statement of 
the Prussian Lehr plan of 1901 is: u An ac- 


dovclopmcnt of the high schools. Accordingly, 
while mnnv of the earlier liieli schools included 


q(taintancc, based on adequate knowledge of 
the language, with a certain number of literary 
works of special importance for content ana 
form, and by this means an introduction to 
tho thought and civilization of ancient Greece.” 
Here is not a word that suggests any other 
purpose in studying Greek than in studying 
Chinese; the official directions to teachers 
hardly touch upon what is really the heart of 
the teacher's task; they tacitly assume, in the 
traditional way, that learning a foreign lan¬ 
guage is ft radically different process if tho 
language is ancient. Current formulas in Eng¬ 
land and America, however various in form, 
fall into two classes, according as they put in 
the foreground the content of the study Or tho 
effect on the student. But these two con cep- 
tions f instead of being opposed to each other, 
tv\c simply two aspects of one mental activity; 
they may bo reconciled in a single statement, 
comprehensive and brief. The starting point 
for this is a great historical fact, which may be 
put in the words of one of the best-known 
scientists of England and America, Sir William 
Osier: ” The tap-root of modern science sinks 
deep in Greek soil, the astounding fertility of 
which is one of the outstanding facts of history. 

. , . Though not always recognized, the con¬ 
trolling principles of our art, literature, and 
philosophy, as well as those of science, arc 
Hellenic " (American Magazine , December, 1910, 
p. 247). Corresponding to this undisputed 
fact of history, and somehow closely related 
to it J% though wc cannot here discuss tho rela¬ 
tion, is the following psychological fact, verified 
in centuries of experience. For minds not un- 
adapted to it, the process of acquiring, under 
good instruction, a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Hellenic mind, ns embodied in the 
existing works of ancient Greeks, is peculiarly 
formative, enlarging, disciplinary. No educa¬ 
tional instrument yet known can fully take the 
place of this, as none can take the place of 
mathematics. This brings us to the simple 
and comprehensive formula: The prime object 
of Greek study is to gain a first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with Hellenism, as n great force in civili¬ 
zation; tho first aim in teaching Greek is to 
lead pupils to a personal acquaintance with 
that force. The disciplinary effect, the formal 
training, and all desirable ends, are included in 
that central aim, as auxiliary or incidental to 
it. That Hellenic force 1ms been profound, 
lasting, pervasive. Along one lino it even 
reached the extreme Orient, long before tho 
Renaissance h\ Europe, It has recently been 
demonstrated that through Alexander's con¬ 
quests, carrying Greek art to northern India, 
where Buddhism arose and matured, even 
China and Japan received from Hellas a potent 
influence on their sculpture and painting. 
Atul now this influence, carried eastward to 
the edge of Asia, has there met tho broader 
stream that flowed westward through Europe 
to America and across the Pacific. Such far- 
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reaching facta in the development of mankind low the cursive manuscript forms now used in 
must continue to urge all who would under- Greece. This has advantages; but unless one 
stand the intellectual world of to-day and the lives in a Greek-speaking community, keeping 
movements of history to know Ilellas for nearer to the usual printed forms leads more 
themselves. And really to know Hellas is to directly to the main goal. Next the names of 
take into one's self directly something of that the letters should bo copied out, in Greek 
original force, still unexhausted, still fertilizing characters, the pupil pronouncing each one 
the individual mind that is brought into real aloud repeatedly. The written accents arc so 
contact with the art, literature, and thought troublesome that one is inclined to relax the 
of ancient Greece. Such are the facts and requirement of strict accuracy at first, hoping 
experiences that must draw many. of the to take them up more carefully later. That is 
stronger and more aspiring minds to this study, a mistake; to correct a habit of inaccuracy 
When we would approach the Hellenic spirit once acquired takes more time and effort than 
most directly, it is embodied, first, in countless does accuracy from the beginning. The fun- 
examples of Greek art still existing, more or dam out al rules nro lew, and the whole subject 
less injured, in European and Asiatic Hollas, less difficult than English accent is for for- 
and in the museums of Europe and America; eigners. And careful pronunciation should ac- 
and secondly, in a copious literature. Where company every step. This raises the question, 
the former arc accessible, as in our larger cities, what pronunciation? As with writing, unless 
no opportunity to become acquainted with one lives in a Greek community, it leads most 
them should be neglected. Hut for general directly to our main goal, acquaintance with 
educational purposes literature has this ^ ad- the ancient literature, to adopt the compromise 
vantage over all other arts, that its originals in pronunciation which is recommended in 
can by printing be reproduced perfectly, recent grammars and by the Classical Associa- 
cheaply, and in any number of examples. If tion of England and Wales. The principle of 
we will, we can know these books nearly as this compromise is simple: to pronounce as the 
well as any Greek could. Only we must first Athenians did about 400 u.c., an nearly as is 
learn the language, for translations arc but practicable for our classes. The latter con- 

I »oor copies. In school and college the Greek sideration leads us to adopt substantially the 
anguage is to be taught and studied primarily modem Athenian sounds for c, o, 0 } % } find 
as offering the only direct access to the great to give cu a closer sound than the ancient, like 
books. For while Euclid and perhaps a few that of German o; the ancient sounds in these 
other authors can be adequately read in trans- cases would, for our classes, be so difficult ns 
lation, neither Homer and the dramatists nor to demand for mastering them a clisproportion- 
Thucydides and the orators nor Plato and ate amount of time. For the same reason it 
Aristotle can bo so read. For these the con- is not thought worth while to attempt the 
tent is inseparable from the original form, ancient pitch accents; wc pronounce them all, 
And unfortunately Greek is a difficult language, in the present Greek fashion, as we do the 

Its difficulties may be considered hi four English stress accent. Long and short vowels, 

groups, which present themselves to students however, it saves time in the end to discrimi- 
in the following order. First, an alphabet nato carefully; " hidden quantities" arc few in 
differing in part from our own. This is the Greek. To Plato no doubt our best reading 
least difficult}', but is serious during the first would have sounded very barbarous, perhaps 
weeks. Second, ft large vocabulary, far loss unintelligible. But so would our reading of 

represented in everyday English than is the Shakespeare's lines have sounded to Shake- 

Latin or French. Third, a rich inflectional spearc; that does not make them less living to us. 
system, especially for the verb. Fourth^ a Some would see in this examplo an argument 
wide divergence from English in syntactical for the modern Greek pronunciation for ancient 
idiom, a divergence due chiefly to the third Greek. That, howover, is to overlook the 
group of differences, the copious inflections, decisive differences in the two cases. The 
It is really the verb that is at the bottom of change in English since 1000 has not gone so 
all serious troubles after the alphabet is learned; deep that our pronunciation destroys all Shake- 
and too often the verb is neglected, with dis- epcaro's rhythm, confounds the commonest 
astrous results. Taken altogether, it is not too words, and turns a phonetic spelling into ai\ 
much to say that as large a hulk of graimnati- irrational chaos. The modern Greek pro- 
cal acquisition is required to preparo for the mmciation docs all that for Sophocles, Can- 
best colleges in Xenophon and Homer as that sidering the centuries that have elapsed, the 
required for preparation in Latin and in ele- Greek language has been conservative; some 
mentary French and German combined. Noth- of the present characteristics began to appear 
ing is gained by blinking these difficulties. It before 300 b.c,; the popular speech of Greece 
is better to faco.them, and attack them in order, is euphonious and expressive and has an in- 
Thc first stop in learning the alphabet is to torcsting literature. But the wealth of the 
copy out both capitals and small letters, the old literature was a constant force toward the 
teacher indicating the best way of writing each retention of old spelling, while pronunciation 
where a question can arise. Somo would fol- inevitably changed. When, therefore, the 
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modern sounds of the letters are applied to 
the poetry of twenty-three centuries or more 
ago, rhythm disappears, spelling becomes cha¬ 
otic, and the language far harder to acquire. 
For m approximate illustration in English we 
should take, not Shakespeare, but Chaucer. To 
rend his lines as verse we must return as well 
as we can to his pronunciation; in good teach¬ 
ing of Chaucer that is now clone* 

But precision in pronunciation on the sys¬ 
tem adopted is essential. This is one item in 
the application of the general principle that 
Greek, like any foreign language, should be 
taught as a living speech. As for "dead 
languages,” of course Elizabethan English is 
really as dead as the language of Xenophon; 
the latter can be made to live for us in tho 
same way as the former, and not otherwise. 
That is, car, hand, and tongue must from the 
first be as accustomed to Greek words as the 
eye, precisely as in the best teaching of modern 
languages. The advance of recent years in 
teaching those, especially in France, Germany, 
and England, is even more needed, and is just 
ns possible, in teaching Greek. 4< Read, write, 
speak '' was the rule of the Jesuit schools throe 
centuries ago; the notion that Greek and Latin 
are to be learned merely bv reading, without 
accompanying oral use, belongs to tho nine¬ 
teenth century, and is a fundamental error, 
How much rise can be made ol conversation 
will depend on the knowledge and skill of the 
teacher; mure use can bo made than seems 
possible to one who has not persistently tried 
for it* But the principle is not bound up in 
any " method ” ; what it requires is that by 
every available means the ear be trained to 
understand Greek words when spoken, and that 
the student be accustomed to reproduce Greek 
accurately, both orally and in writing. The 
better the teacher's own command of the 
language, the more ho can vary these means, 
and the better results he will obtain. Also 
the more Greek can be used for saying what 
must be said in the classroom, the more rapid 
the progress. But any teacher can insist on 
good reading aloud, writing from dictation, 
translation from another's reading, and on 
reciting and writing from memory both para¬ 
digms and connected passages. By such exer¬ 
cises, too, one gains the power to go farther in 
that direction. There seems to be a physio¬ 
logical reason for the plain fact of experience, 
that ft foreign tongue ceases to be alien and 
becomes a natural and living mode of express¬ 
ing thought, only when, like the mother tongue, 
it is firmly held by all four kinds of language 
memory, those of the ear, hand, and voiee, as 
well as that of tho eyo, To exercise all alike 
from tho beginning makes tho learner’s progress 
more rapid, because at each step more secure. 
For mastering regular Attic inflections, and 
of course for obtaining any considerable vocabu¬ 
lary, or a fab knowledge of ordinary syntax, 
two things arc indispensable. These arc a large 


amount of reading in easy Attic pvoso, and 
along with this, not after it as a special exorcise, 
much reproductive use of tho language. To 
both too little attention is given in American 
schools. Those who condemn Greek compo¬ 
sition from the notion that this is taught as 
an end in itself, arc attacking a man of straw; 
nowhere has it ever been so taught. But for 
learning to rend any language accurately no 
other means can take the place of writing, And 
if to prepare pupils rightly for the examination in 
elementary French or German Home two hundred 
pages of leading are requisite, how much Attic 
Greek must bo read to obtain equal proficiency in 
the far more difficult language? Can one hundred 
and fifty pages of Xenophon suffice ? Probably 
fivo hundred would be nearer the mark. The 
disproportion and the error of method in the 
usual practice ave plain. Rereading and learn¬ 
ing by heart, good as they are, do not meet 
tho need. Too much rereading dulls the in¬ 
terest, and that is a Capital mistake. What 
an eager young mind craves is variety, new 
combinations; the repetition that comes with 
these is more effective than twice that repeti¬ 
tion through reviewing. For the vast apparatus 
of Attic conjugations, for the two or throe thou¬ 
sand fundamental words, and for the common 
syntax, no single one hundred and fifty pages can 
offer enough combinations. Still more is this 
true of what wo group together as idioms, the 
un-English ways of saying things, ways that grow 
naturally from the wealth of inflections, but 
arc impossible in a language sc little inflected 
as English. Just because they are unnatural 
to us, but are the warp and woof of Greek 
expression, the pupil must become familiar 
with a mass of them by meeting them in scores 
of variations; to repeat a few of the combina¬ 
tions a score of times is not enough. How to 
meet this difficulty is a serious problem, which 
we have scarcely faced, much less solved. 
The solution is to be sought in two places. 
First, a large amount of simple Attic prose, 
as varied as possible, should be read before 
the Anabasis . Disconnected sentences wifi 
not serve, for several reasons; first, because 
they are intolerably dull. And nothing read 
before the Anaba&is should destroy the fresh¬ 
ness of that interesting story by anticipating 
its distinctive vocabulary or its narrative; de¬ 
tached sentences that spoil both by anticipa¬ 
tion are a pedagogical sin. In part tho place 
must be filled by modern compositions. A 
Greek Boy Home, by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
(London, 1909), whose experimental work in 
the Perse School at Cambridge (England) has 
fox a decade been doing much for classical 
teaching, can be commended from personal ex¬ 
perience as interesting and practical, and it 
can be taken up in the first week. It has the 
merit, too, of introducing early the commonest 
particles and idioms of sentence connection, 
which play so much larger a part than in Latin 
or any modern language. Later some parts of 
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Lucian can be used; when the need is more 
widely realized, a wider choice of suitable text3 
will soon be provided in convenient editions. 
Secondly, wo must not bo afraid to postpone a 
little the reading of Homer, that the immortal 
epics may be the better enjoyed. Colleges 
that have classes for beginners in Greek are 
as directly concerned as the schools in attack¬ 
ing such questions as thesCj though it should 
not be forgotten that details of the solution 
may be much affected by the age of the class 
and by their previous studies, We must here 
confine ourselves to general principles, observing 
that youths of fourteen or fifteen can learn 
paradigms, and perhaps can learn passages by 
heart, more easily than those of eighteen or 
older, while the arguments of the orators and 
the thoughts of Plato's Apology, J5uthyphro t or 
Onto arc harder for young people to comprehend. 
Three topics, under the general subject of 
method, still demand a few words. First, six 
hours a week in the class are far more than 
twice as effective as three hours; less than five 
hours a week means a sad loss of efficiency in 
the first year of any foreign language. ’The 
secret of the rapid strides which children make 
in learning German when living in Germany 
is not in the increased number of hours given 
to study, but in the increase in the number of 
hours of exposure to German, with the con¬ 
stant gentle urging, which daily life brings 
upon them, to listen and talk ns well ns write 
and read. The classroom is a poor substitute 
for all that, but is the best wc have; we should 
make as much of it as we can. Secondly, in the 
writer's experience, Greek syntax makes little 
trouble for pupils who have really learned tho 
inflections. It is hazy notions about these 
that make syntax and syntactical idioms appear 
hard. The thing to emphasize constantly dur¬ 
ing the first five hundred pages of reading in 
Attic prose is the inflections, particularly of 
verbs; without a firm grip on these a student 
can have no real knowledge of Greek, but only 
invertebrate and feeble notions, which were 
better replaced by a real knowledge of French. 
And a teacher must not expect this mass of 
forms to be fully digested until several hundred 
pages have been read, with much reading aloud 
and writing and much reviewing of set para¬ 
digms. Thirdly, what is commonly known as 
“sight reading," if treated as n separate exer¬ 
cise and as somehow distinct from right read¬ 
ing, is a snare and a delusion. Reading is 
merely taking the writer’ll moaning from his 
words, written or printed. Reading Greek or 
French is not different in that respect from 
reading English. The pages a pupil is set to 
rend should be properly graded to his previous 
attainment. That being assumed, every sen¬ 
tence should be first read as well as possible 
at sight. That is, the pupil should be trained 
always to take the sentence as it comes, gather¬ 
ing tho moaning ns he proceeds, from all the 
indications before him. Precisely ns, in learn¬ 


ing the mother tongue, children enlarge thoir 
knowledge mostly by inferring from the con¬ 
text and the situation, so a groat deal that is 
new can be inferred on every page. For some 
months all this new reading should be done in 
class, the teacher giving ;the meaning of new 
words when this cannot be inferred, but guid¬ 
ing the class to make all needed inferences that 
can bo made on tho basis of what they already 
know. This practice both increases speed and 
habituates to the right method, while it still 
leaves plenty for the pupil to do in revising the 
same passage for the next session. But any 
kind of reading which cultivates a habit of 
stopping short of a close approximation to the 
writer's exact meaning is vicious. Tho pur- 
pose < of those who first gave vogue to u sight 
reading " was to increase the pitifully small 
amount of reading then usually done; tho 
purpose at least was good. 

The above outline deals only with the teach¬ 
ing of the language in the early stages. For a 
few suggestions on the teaching of Xenophon 
and Homer, see under those headings, This 
is not the place for the discussion of method in 
the more advanced work of the college, after 
a fair reading command of the language is 
acquired. T. D. G. 
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GREER, ASHPEL (1702-1848). — Eighth 
president of Princeton University; was grad¬ 
uated from the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton) in 1783, and was for three years 
instructor (1783-1787) and twelve years presi¬ 
dent (1812-1822) of the college. Pie was 
subsequently president of Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. Author of numerous 
sermons on education, one on The History of 
the College of Hew Jersey, \V, 8. M. 

See Princeton University, 


Vol. VIII), in Lecture on the, Grading of Sec¬ 
ondary Schools , The Elementary School System 
of England, and The Oxford High School for 
Hoys, He was also keenly interested in all 
practical, political and social reforms, and 
showed a warm sympathy for the humbler 
classes. His chief works nrc his Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature (first 
published 1874 in Hume's Works t edited by 
Green and Grose), Prolegomena to Ethics , 
published after his death by A. C, Bradley 
(1883), and Principles of Political Obligation, 
all of which, except the Prolegomena , arc to bo 
found in Ncttlcship’s edition of his works, three 
volumes, 1885. Green’s philosophical stand¬ 
point is that of objective idealism, which ho 
developed under the influence of the German 
school, becoming the leader of a strong reaction 
against the traditional English empiricism (q.v.) 
as represented by Hume, Mill, and Spencer. 
His theory of ethics is based on a spiritualistic 
metaphysics; morality, like knowledge, can bo 
explained only on the assumption that an 
eternal mind reproduces itself in human per¬ 
sonality. Against utilitarianism Green teaches 
a doctrine of self-realization, in which, however,, 
the social side of man's nature is emphasized; 
man cannot think of himself as satisfied in 
any other than a social life in which the exer¬ 
cise of self-denying will is exhibited, and in 
winch all men shall participate. F, T, 
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GREEN, THOMAS HILL (1830-1882), — 
English philosopher; was bom Apr. 7,1830, at 
Birkin in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
son of Valentine Green, the rector of the parish. 
After his schooldays at Rugby (1850-1855), 
he went up to Oxford, where lie spent the rest 
of his life as a student, fellow, tutor, and pro¬ 
fessor of Balliol College, gaining first-class 
honors in the school of liters hum amoves, and 
winning the chancellor’s prize for an essay on 
works of fiction, Until his election to the 
Whyte professorship of moral philosophy in 
1878, which lie held to the day of his death, 
Mar. 2G, 1882, he served his college as lec¬ 
turer and tutor in various historical and philo¬ 
sophical subjects. After the election of Benja¬ 
min Jowett {q.v.) ns master of the college in 
1870. the subordinate management of the same 
devolved almost entirely upon him, As an 
assistant commissioner of a royal commission 
appointed in 1864 to inquire into the education 
of the middle classes, Green inspected endowed, 
proprietary, and private schools for boys and 
girls, and the views expressed in his report were 
largely those adopted by the commissioners. 
Throughout his life he .showed a strong interest 
in the reform of middle and higher education, 
setting forth his ideas in the report already 
mentioned {Schools Inquiry Commission , 1868, 


GREENE, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1811-1883). — Educator and textbook writer; 
educated in the common schools of Rhode 
Island and at Brown University. He was 
professor at Brown for four years, and was the 
author of textbooks in history, geography, and 
French, W. S. M, 

GREENE, SAMUEL STILLMAN (1810- 
1S83).— School superintendent, born at Belchcr- 
town, Mass,, on May 3, 1810, and graduated 
at Brown University in 1837. Ho was in¬ 
structor in the Worcester Academy and the 
English High Schools at Boston, superin¬ 
tendent at Springfield and at Providence, and 
professor of education in Brown University 
(1855-1875). Author of Schools and Libraries, 
five textbooks oil grammar, and many articles 
in educational journals. One of the presi¬ 
dents of and /or many years active in tho 
American Institute of Instruction {q.v.). 

W. S. M. 

GREENLAND, EDUCATION IN, — Green¬ 
land is a colony of Denmark; only the western 
coast up to 73° 30' N. and the tract around 
66° N. on the eastern coast arc colonized. 
It was first settled and named by Eric tho 
Red (985 a.d.), who thought that an attractive 
name would draw colonists. His farm Bratr- 
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tahlid at Ericsford (Tunugdliarfik), ruing of 
which may still be seen, soon became the center 
of ft settlement on the southern part of the 
western coast. Later on another settlement 
was founded farther north on the same side of 
the country. During the rci^n of King Olaf 
Tryggvason, Christianity was introduced, and 
the churches of Greenland were, with tho other 
Scandinavian churches, joined to tho diocese 
of Bremen. In 1124 Greenland received its 
own bishop at Gardar (Igaliko). The govern¬ 
ment was similar to that of Iceland, an aristo¬ 
cratic republic; but in 1201 tho Greenlanders 
voluntarily became subjects to the king of 
Norway. During its most prosperous epoch 
it is estimated to have had about 300 farms, 
190 of which, with twelve churches and two 
monasteries, were located in tho southern 
settlement. After the ravages of the Black 
Death in Norway (1349-1350) the Colony was 
neglected, and after various misfortunes the 
country became lost to the world and remained 
a blank for c, 200 years until the period of 
explorations under Davis, Hudson, and Baffin. 
But communication with Greenland was ex¬ 
tremely meager until the Norwegian missionary 
Hans Poulscn Egede, the Apostle of Greenland, 
established the settlement Godthaab on tho 
west coast in 1721; he sought in vain for 
descendants of the Norsemen and began to 
introduce Christianity among the Eskimos. 
Moravian missionaries began their activity 
in 1733 and continued till 1900. The popula¬ 
tion of Greenland in 1908 numbered about 
13,300, including 300 Europeans, almost exclu¬ 
sively Danes; in the Danish colonies on the 
western coast the natives have a strong ad¬ 
mixture of European blood. Tire state of the 
church and public instruction is established 
by law of April 1, 1905; it comes directly under 
tne Minister of Public Instruction in Copen¬ 
hagen. The bishop of Sjadland is also the 
bishop of Greenland, which forms a separate 
ecclesiastical district. In 1909 there wero 
fifteen ministers in Greenland (in 1890 only 
three). For the education of ministers there 
is ft Greenland seminary in Copenhagen, whoro 
all Danish theological students who desire to 
become ministers in Greenland must pass an 
examination. The native ministers are edu¬ 
cated first at a seminary in Godthaab and 
continue at the Copenhagen seminary. The 
school-teachers are in part educated at Godt¬ 
haab, in part at special schools conducted by 
the higher clergy. The common branches 
taught in the elementary schools aro: religion, 
reading and writing of the Eskimo language, 
arithmetic, elementary history, and geography. 
All instruction in the seminaries and in tho 
primary schools is gratis. Christianity is 
professed by all the population in southwest 
Greenland; an Eskimo who cannot read or 
write is rarely met with; the Eskimos have a 
printing office, and a newspaper in their own 
tongue. T. J. 
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GREENLEAF, BENJAMIN (1786-1864). — 
Educator and author of mathematical text¬ 
books, was born at Haverhill, Mass., on the 
25th of September, 1786, and was educated at 
the Atkinson (N.H.) Academy and at Dart¬ 
mouth College. lie was first principal of the 
academy at Haverhill, and for twenty-four 
years (1814-1836) he had charge of the Brad¬ 
ford Academy. lie was interested in the train¬ 
ing of teachers, and in 1S39 he organized a 
teachers’ seminary which he conducted for 
nine years. He was tho author of a dozen 
widely used mathematical textbooks, and of 
numerous articles in educational journals. He 
died at Bradford, Mass., on October 29, 1864. 

W. S. M. 

GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N.C, — An institution for 
tho education of women chartered in 1838 
under the control of tho Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Collegiate, business, music, 
art, and expression departments are maintained. 
Fourteen units arc required for admission to 
the college courses which lead to tho degree 
of A.B. There is a faculty of eighteen 
members. 

GREENVILLE COLLEGE, GREENVILLE 
ILL, — A coeducational institution established 
in 1855, originnlly for the education of women 
only. It has been under the auspices of the 
Free Methodist Church since 1892. Prepara¬ 
tory, eollegiate, theological, education, commer¬ 
cial, music, art, and oratory departments arc 
maintained. The requirements for admission 
are fifteen units of high school work. The de¬ 
grees of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S., are granted after 
the completion of the necessary courses. The 
faculty consists of nineteen members. 

GREENVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, S.C. — Founded in 1854 
under the auspices of the Baptist State Con¬ 
vention of South Carolina, maintaining kinder¬ 
garten, primary, normal, academic, aud col¬ 
legiate departments. There arc no stated 
entrance requirements. There is a faculty of 
nineteen instructors. 

GREENWOOD, ISAAC (1702-1745). —Au¬ 
thor of tho first American textbook on arith¬ 
metic, was graduated at Harvard College in 
1721, and was professor of natural philosophy 
in the college from 1728 to 1738. In 1729 ho 
published his Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal, 
This was twelve years after the publication of 
the English book by Iloddcr in this country, and 
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fifty-nine years before the appearanec of the 
popular American textbook by Pike. 

W. S. M. 

GREER COLLEGE, HOOPESTON, ILL, 
— A coeducational institution established in 
1891. Preparatory, normal, collegiate, busi¬ 
ness, music, and elocution courses are offered. 
There arc no stated entrance requirements. 
The college courses which are based on about 
ton points of high school work lead to degrees. 
There is a faculty of twelve members. 

GREGORY, JOHN MILTON (1822-1898). 
—State superintendent, educated at the Pough¬ 
keepsie Academy and at Union College, graduat¬ 
ing at the latter institution in 18-16. Ho was 
principal of academics in New Jersey and Michi¬ 
gan, stato superintendent of public instruction 
m Michigan (1859-1864), president of Knlnma- 
zoo College, and of the University of Illinois. 
Author of Seven Laws of Teaching, Duty of 
Christianity to Educate, and of articles in edu¬ 
cational journals. He was editor of the Michi¬ 
gan Journal of Education from 1854 to 1S59. 

W. S. M. 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS or GREGORY 
THE THEOLOGIAN {c. 325-390). — Son of 
Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzus. Hia educa¬ 
tion was at first under the direction of his 
admirable mother, Nonna; Inter he attended 
the schools at Ca?savca in Cappadocia, Ciesurea 
in Palestine, Alexandria, and Athens. At 
the last school lie studied for several years, 
devoting himself to oratory under the most 
eminent sophists of the time, IlimcriusandPro- 
rcrcsius. Like his friend Basil (q, a.), he planned 
to become a teacher; like him lie followed tho 
calling for a short time, and again like him lie 
gave up the career of teacher for the ascetic reli¬ 
gious life. He was a man little suited to the ec¬ 
clesiastical career afterwards thrust upon him. 
Basil, who luul become Bishop of Ctesnrea in 
Cappadocia, one of the most important sees in 
live, Church, overpersuaded Gregory to permit 
him to consecrate him Bishop of Sasun a in 361, 
a see which lie soon forsook to act as coadjutor 
to Ills father. He afterwards went to Constanti¬ 
nople where he worked successfully in maintain¬ 
ing the Nlcene faith against the predominant 
Animism of that city. When Theodosius be¬ 
came coemperor of the East and came to 
Constantinople, Gregory was nt once taken into 
high favor, wns made Archbishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, and presided at some of the sessions of 
the Second General Council, a.d. 381. Party 
intrigue, taking advantage of technical irreg¬ 
ularities in his appointment to Constantinople, 
forced him to resign. He left the dtv and 
spent his last years in Nasdnnzus. Gregory was 
equally great as n theologian and as an orator. 
As n theologian, his treatises detenuinod sumo 
of the lines followed by Greek Christianity; 
as an orator, his compositions are among the 


best of all time and have been taken as models 
by some of the greatest modern pulpit orators, 
notably Bos suet. His connection with educa¬ 
tion was not that of a leader. He took part 
in the preparation of poems to serve as Chris¬ 
tian reading books when Julian forbade Chris¬ 
tians to use the heathen classics; be assisted 
Basil in the preparation of his Monastic Rule; 
and his apology for his flight from Sasinm has 
been of no small influence upon treatises on the 
duties and education of the priesthood, espe¬ 
cially on Chrysostom's work, On. the Priesthood t 
and the Pastoral Ride of Gregory tho Great 
(g.y.). J. C. A., Jn. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA (331^395?). — The 
younger brother of Basil of Gees area and 
one of the leading theologians of tho Greek 
Church. He docs not seem to have enjoyed 
the same advantages of a liberal education 
which fell to the lot of Basil, yet in intellectual 
ability he was superior to his brother and left 
an even deeper impression upon the theology 
of the Greek Church than did tho better trained 
man. In his early life he was a teacher of 
rhetoric but made no great success of his work, 
probably on account of Lb* inability to deal with 
the unruly youth with whom he had to come 
into contact. The edict of Julian in 301 for¬ 
bidding Christian teachers to use classic authors 
in their lustvactum was for a sduwt time n severe 
blow to all engaged in the work of education. 
Gregory certainly seems to have been quickly 
discouraged, for in the next year we find him, 
though he had previously married, in a mon¬ 
astery founded by Basil. His ordination as 
Bishop occurred in 372 when Basil put him into 
the insignificant village of Nyssa ns Bishop in 
order to .serve as a bulwark of Xiceue orthodoxy 
in that part of the province of Cmaarea. He 
was exiled under Valen.s, the Arlan emperor, 
in 37*1 but wn« able to return to his see four 
years Inter, lie was present at the council of 
Constantinople in BS1 and again in 383 and 
394. To what extant he remained at Nyssa 
is not clear, as bishops had n custom of absent¬ 
ing themselves from their sees for long periods 
ami with little apparent justification. After 
394 lie disappears from history, and probably 
died soon after that date, though when, where, 
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ov how is unknown. Gregory's great fame is 
that of a theologian. He was strongly in¬ 
fluenced in Ills views by Origcn more so 

even than were Gregory of Nazianzus (q.v.) or 
Basil ( q,v .), In spite of this characteristic, 
which ns time wont on caine to be regarded 
more as a defect and mark of heterodoxy in 
a theologian, Gregory retained his place as one 
of the leading theologians of t3ie Church on 
account of his masterly treatises on the Niccno 
definitions of the faith. In the realm of peda¬ 
gogy he takes a place on account of his work 
entitled The Great Catechism, which was a 
summary of the Christian faith intended to 
servo as a textbook to be used for religious in¬ 
struction. In many respects it recalls Origcn’s 
dogmatic treatise, De principiis, but is much 
briefer and better rounded out in its form. 

J. C. A., Ju. 
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GREGORY OF TOURS (53S-294). — Bishop 
of Tours and historian of the Franks. Greg¬ 
ory was born at Averna in 538 and was edu¬ 
cated by his uncle Gallus, Bishop of Clermont. 
In 573, although but twenty-five years of age, 
Gregory was made Bishop of Tours, one of the 
most important sees of Gaul. In this post he 
took an active part in the work of the Church, 
which in the troublous Merovingian times was 
the one institution of culture and education 
remaining in Gaul. His chief work and that 
by which ho is generally known is his famous 
History of the Franks. Its style is marked by 
crudities of taste and grammar, which have 
been constantly pointed out as indicative of 
the intellectual degeneration of the times and 
the poor estate into which education had fallen. 
It should be noted, however, that Gregory is 
quite aware of the fact that ho does not observe 
the niceties of classical grammar, admits his 
rudeness of style, and in the first book of his 
history asks pardon for these faults. It would 
appear, therefore, that Gregory enjoyed more 
educational advantages than might he eon- 
clmled from a comparison of his style not merely 
with the classical authors but with writers 
later than Gregory himself, and that he used 
a current form of Latin which came more easily 
to his hand than the older Latin which had not 
yet become sufficiently distinct from the ver¬ 
nacular to be regarded ns the object of special 
study. In fact Gregory's language, though 
often rude and obscure, merely displays the 
characteristic features of the process whereby 
the classical Latin became the Romance and 
eventually the French language, llte work 


is, therefore, of interest not merely to the his¬ 
torian but also to the philologist and student of 
the history of education. J. C. A,, Jit. 
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GREGORY THAUMATURGUS (c. 217 T 270) 
Pupil and panegyrist of Origcn (^.u.) and Bishop 
of Neo-Cfcsarea. Gregory was a native of 
Pontus, having been born in Neo-Cajsarca. 
Ills family was of high social rank and in early. 
jtmVn Ytc ms AtotinM lor a pnhYic career and 
was set to study jurisprudence with that pur¬ 
pose in view. lie started, while still young, 
for Bcrytus (tf.a.) in Syria, famous for its school 
of Roman Law, but passing on his way through 
Qcsaren in Palestine, he chanced to meet Origcn 
who at that time was teaching there. He was 
so attracted by the great Alexandrine that he 
remained with him for five years, entirely 
abandoning his visit to Bcrytus. ^ In the end 
he became a Christian. On leaving Ciesarca 
in 238, lie delivered in the presence of Origcn 
a panegyric on his master in which he gives 
an elaborate account of the methods employed 
by him in his teaching. This panegyric is, 
therefore, a document of the first importance 
in the history of education and especially for 
the history of the early Christian schools, since 
it gives an elaborate description of methods 
employed and the curriculum followed by one 
who was eminent as an educator. An English 
translation by S. D, P. Salmond may be found 
in the translation of the works of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus in the Anle-Nicene Library of 
the Father*, Vol. VI, Am. cd. The subsequent 
career of Gregory was different from the plans 
of his parents, lie returned to Cues area to 
practice law, but in 240 was chosen Bishop of 
the small Christian community in the place. 
He remained at the head of the Church for 
thirty years giving himself with most exemplary 
zeal to his work and winning largo numbers to 
Christianity. There is no evidence that apart 
from his work as a Christian pastor and bishop 
he ever taught, or that he formulated any in¬ 
dependent pedagogical theories. Ho derives 
Ins title of Thaumaturgus, or Wonderworker, 
from the reputation which he seems to have 
acquired even during his lifetime as a worker 
of miracles, many of which verge upon the 
grossly fabulous, J. C. A., Ju. 
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GREGORY THE GREAT (540-C04). — 
Bishop of Rome (500-004). No single figure is 
more prominent in the sixth, and seventh century 
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than Gregory I, Pope and Doctor of the Church, that Gregory gave instruct ion in the school so 
No one lias left behind him a more abiding mark founded. Indeed, the chair in which he sat 
upon the life of Western Europe. Under his while teaching, and his whip used to maintain 
lead the papacy became for the first time an discipline, together with the antiphonarium 
important political power throughout the West, from which ho taught were preserved in tho 
He organized its finances and consolidated its ninth century. What he did, amounted 
possessions, Through him the theology of no doubt, to the rcfoimding of tho school by 
St. Augustine the greatest of the Latin the increase of its endowments and the impetus 
Fathers, became dominant in the West, but lie gavo to the study of singing as well as of 
only so far as Gregory had appropriated it and other branches in the school, The reason for 
in the form in which he had interpreted it. this increased attention to the training of tho 
By his uwk the organization of tho Church was young for singers was due to the reform which 
rapidly advanced and the foundations were laid Gregory carried through in tho matter of sing- 
for still larger developments. It is, therefore, ing in the divino service, by which singers 
not surprising that he also profoundly affected were specially trained in the school for the serv- 
thc development of schools and influenced tho ice of the altar. Following tho example of 
intellectual life of tho centuries that followed Rome, singing schools were established in many 
his pontificate. His education was thorough in places as part of the reform in the services of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, or that general the Church inaugurated by Gregory. They 
training which a young man received who was were, however, more than institutes of vocal 
preparing for a public career. Later lie stud- culturo and in them were imparted tho rudi- 
icdjaw and at thirty was appointed Praetor merits of Latin and reading, necessary for tho 
nr&ts by the Emperor Justin II, IIo soon intelligent performance of the duties of singers, 
gave up Ids promising career, disposed of his In this way, in cathedrals at least, such schools 
patrimony in charity and tho endowment of aTose everywhere and were especially ordered 
monasteries in Sicily and elsewhere, and be- by the council of Aixda-Chapcllc 802. (CL 
came a monk. But tho Church was not willing Ilefele, ConcUieiweschichlc, sec. 400.) These 
to see him buried in a monastery and he wag schools are to be distinguished from the schools 
ordained by Pope Benedict I before 578 and for the clergy in which higher branches were 
soon after was sent to Constantinople as ayocrU taught, (See Cathedral Schools.) As to 
sarius, or papal legate, at the imperial court. Oregon's connection with the so-called Gre- 
From 585 ho was at Rome,, abbot of the Mon- gormn music there ia little authentio informn- 
astery of St. Andrew, which ho had himself lion. Tho first mention of a Cantus Sancti 
founded. In 690 he became Pope and for Grefforii is by Leo IV (847-855). It is prob- 
fourtecn years administered tho sec of Rome ns able that the style of music, which was de- 
none before and few after him, His political veloped at Rome long after Gregory the Great's 
responsibilities were no Jess than his ccclesias- day, was known as the Gregorian style of music 
tical. His relations with the Lombards, his after the great patron of the school, in the same 
mission to England, under Augustine of Cauter- wa y that the style of music cultivated in tho 
bury, his dealings with the Franks aud the singing school of Milan was known as Ambro- 
Eastern Empire are only some of tho larger sianfromSt, Ambrose the great bishop of Milan, 
relations in which he stood with the world of In later times the interest winch Charlemagne 
his times. _ ( took in music made tho style of the Roman 

As connected with education Gregory is in school everywhere common and the whole 
some respects the most important of the Church system was generally known as Gregorian. 
Fathers of tho West, on account of Ids relation (2) The Book of Pastoral Rxde may be re- 
io the sckola caniorum at Rome, hie treatise garded as Gregory's principal contribution to 

on Pastoral Rule, and his influence upon the the theory of education. It is in purpose and 
study of classical literature, These three form a study of the duties of the bishop as 
points will, accordingly, bo discussed in this pastor of bis flock. When it is recalled to what 
order. (1) Gregory is tho reputed founder an extent the moral instruction and training 
of the schola caniorum , or Roman singing school, of the times lay in the hands of the clergy and 
as well as reformer of ecclesiastical singing, especially the bishops, the significance of a book 
Neither statement is strictly true. The fact on such a subject, written by one especially 
appears to be that the schola caniorum was in competent for the task, becomes apparent, 
reality the Qrphanolr opium that had been in ex- The treatise is especially concerned with tho 
istence in Rome for two centuries. The princi- method of meeting various moral problems that 
pal authority for tho connection of Gregory with might arise. Its worth wag recognized im- 
thc founding of the school is John the Deacon, mediately and it at once became very popular, 
a writer of tho latter part of the ninth century. A translation of it was made into Greek by 
who says that Gregory 14 founded a school or Anostasius, patriarch of Antioch, at the com- 
smgers, endowed it with some estates and built maud of the Emperor Maurice, King Alfred 
for it two habitations, one under tho steps of (g.u,) translated it into Anglo-Saxon. ByFrank- 
the liasihea of St. Peter, the Apostle, tho other ish councils under Charlemagne and Louis 
under the houses of tho Lateran Palace," and the Pious, bishops wero required to study it with 
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special care. In the ninth century it even 
became the custom to give it to bishops at the 
time of their consecration as a part of the cere¬ 
mony. In this way it became of universal im¬ 
portance as determining the spirit in which 
moral training should be undertaken. 

(3) Gregory's influence upon tho study of 
classical literature was not helpful and ho did 
much to create the monastic sentiment that the 
study of heathen writers was incompatible with 
Christian living. It should be said that while 
Gregory was well educated technically, ho 
nowhere shows that he had any appreciation 
for literary beauty, such as Jerome had, and 
that he had not the slightest conception of 
literature as an art form. lie knew no Greek, 
for though he had lived for several years at 
Constantinople, ho saw no need of studying it. 
In his practical spirit there was no place for 
love of literary excellence, Tho demands of 
the times were so urgent, tho problems before 
the Church so tremendous, and the Church so 
unsupported in withstanding the collapse of all 
social and moral institutions that for a Chris¬ 
tian and especially for a leader in the Church 
to spend any time on the study of literature 
as such seemed fiddling while Rome was burn¬ 
ing. From this point of view is to be judged 
tho letter of sharp rebuke he wrote to Dcsi- 
derius, Bishop of Vienne, an enthusiastic 
student of the classics and a successful teacher 
of rhetoric and literature. (Tho letter will be 
found in the Epistles of Gregory , Lib, XI, cp, 
54.) It is quite possible that the rebuke was 
merited; a bishop had something else to do 
in that period than teach literature, valuable 
as that teaching might be. Hut Gregory re¬ 
peats tho old saying that the praises of Jove 
should not be in the same mouth which praises 
Christ. For this Gregory merely repeated 
what had been said before by others. (See 
Christian Education in tub Early Church.) 
In his own practice, Gregory did not hesitate 
to write carelessly and even boasted of his con¬ 
tempt for rules in his dedicatory epistle {ad 
Leandrum ) prefixed to His Moralia on the book 
of Job. This contempt for the simple rules 
of correct style and the condemnation of 
heathen literature ns vmworihy of a Christian 
are undoubtedly to be interpreted from the sit¬ 
uation in which Gregory was placed, an ex¬ 
aggerated ascetioism and a false conception of 
the nature of the biblical narrative. Hut how¬ 
ever they arc to be understood, their effect was 
mischievous and lasting. They gave rise to 
even stronger condemnation by monastic 
writers who attributed their exaggerations to 
Gregory and sheltered themselves under his 
example. (Cf. Gicsolor, Ecclesiastical History, 
Am. ed. f Vol. I, p. 490.) But it should not be 
concluded that because Gregory did so con¬ 
demn literature and literary style that all monks 
had the same low opinion of literature or tho 
same contempt for grammar. Their condemna¬ 
tion even was in many eases a rhetorical flourish 


of ascetic writing, but such cannot excuse 
Gregory, who was a most downright and straight¬ 
forward writer. J. C. A., Jr. 
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Seo also hist ones of t the Christ inn Chur-oh such as those 
of Neaiuter, Giescler, Hergenrother, etc., mid his¬ 
tories of Roman and Western Christianity, such aa 
those of Laager (Gcschichte der Rtitnischcn ICirche) ; 
Hodgkin {Italy and her Invaders ); Milmnn {Latin 
Christianity). 

GREIFSWALD, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The oldest Prussian uni¬ 
versity, having been established in 1456. It 
is situated in the province of Pomerania and 
owes its origin primarily to tho Burgomaster, 
Heinrich Rubenow, an impetus to its establish¬ 
ment having been given by the fact that the 
University of Rostock (founded 1419) was trans¬ 
ferred temporarily to Grcifswald (1436-1443). 
In the earliest days of the institution, tho chief 
emphasis was placed upon the faculty of law, 
not more than a single chair in medicine being 
provided for an entire century. After a period 
of decline it was reestablished on a Protestant 
basis by Duke Philip I of Pomerania in 1539, 
and provision was made by him for a stated 
income. Again during the Thirty Years' War 
the institution was in constant danger of ex¬ 
tinction. In accordance, with the terms of 
the Peace of Westphalia (1G48), Greifswald 
passed into the hands of Sweden; but the 
arrangements for a satisfactory financial basis 
made by the last of the Pomeranian dukes were 
respected by the new Swedish masters. The 
university struggled on until, in 1809, the prop¬ 
erty owned by the university was seized by 
France. The property was restored in 1813, 
and two years later, when the university was 
taken over with tho rest of Neiworpommeni 
by Prussia, its property and income were loft 
intact, as a result of which policy no contribu¬ 
tions from the Prussian States were called for 
until 1874. This state aid amounts at the 
present day to about $160,000 annually. 

The progress of the university has been slow 
but well maintained during the past century. 
Its medical faculty was especially prominent 
during the middle of the last century, and its 
theological faculty is renowned to this day. 
In 1834 an academy of political science and 
agriculture was associated with tho university, 
but it was replaced by an agricultural middle 
school in 1877. A number of new buildings 
have been erected since the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the university, including a hygienic institute, 
a library, and a theological Slutlicnhaits (1S97). 
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Tho library, the beginnings of which go back 
to the gift of the valuable private collection of 
Ruben ow, contains about 200,000 volumes and 
800 manuscripts. GrcifcwvaUl was the second 
German university to institute ft summer school 
or series of vacation courses (FVnctt&urae) in 
1893. They have proved quite popular, and 
annually attract a number of foreign students, 
special stress being laid for their benefit on 
courses in German language and literature. 

Among well-known former teachers may be 
mentioned Baum, Bnrdeloben, and Budge in 
medicine; Gass, Reuter, and Cromer in theology; 
Balthasar, Bcseler, and Winds chcid in law; 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (?.».) in. history; Obcrbcck 
in physics; and C.W. Ahhvardtin classical phi¬ 
lology. Luring tho winter semester of 1909- 
1010 there were 1058 students (91 women) in 
attendance, including 101 auditors (51 women). 
The matriculated students were distributed as 
follows: theology 118, law 205, medicine 211, 
and philosophy 423. It. T., Jit. 
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GRENADA COLLEGE, GRENADA, MISS. 

— An institution for the education of girls, 
established in 1851 and now under tho control 
of tho North Mississippi Conference, Prepar¬ 
atory, collegiate, music, ami nrt departments arts 
maintained. About ten points of high school 
work arc required for entrance to the college 
which givos the degrees of A.I3. and ILL. cm 
completion of the requisite courses. There U a 
faculty of thirteen instructors. 

GRENOBLE, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE. 

— Founded in. 1330 by a bull of Benedict Ml L 
It was established under tho influence of tho 
University of Naples and there was uo faculty 
of theology. The location and size of tho 
town, however, were not favorable to the 
successful progress of the university anil it hud 
practically disappeared, when, in 1452, the 
University of Valence was established. It 
was revived in 1542 and theology was included. 
Hut tlie institution met with no greater suc¬ 
cess than at the first foundation and in 1505 
it wns amalgamated with the University of 
Valence, in spite of much protest nml opposi¬ 
tion. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there seemed \\ probability that the University 
would be reestablished; but the partial reor¬ 
ganization did not take place until the general 
establish meat of l he University of France l>v 
Napoleon. In 1805 the faculty of taw wan 


established and with tho exception of tho years 
1821-1824, when it whs suppressed, has con¬ 
tinued successfully till the prpsonfc time. 
Under the July Monarchy tho Ecolc prtpara- 
loire de mtdecin ct dc pharmacie and the faculty 
of letters and sciences were established* 
Finally, the three faculties were organized into 
a university by the law of July 10, 1806. 
Under the direction of tho Comitt du patronage 
rfes Hudimts Grangers dc I'Uiiim-silt a special 
course in French language and literature wag 
established in 1898 for foreigners, and is given 
throughout the your. Thero are now threo 
faculties, law, science, and letters, and pro~ 
punitory schools of medicine and pharmacy. 
The university maintains a well-attended 
summer school, mainly in tho interests of for¬ 
eign students who desire to learn French. Tho 
enrollment in 1909-1910 was 1150 students. 

See Fiunce, Education in. 
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GRESHAM, SIR THOMAS (?1519-1579), 
— The founder of the Roytil Exchange in London 
and of the Gresham College, London. It is 
not known to what school Gresham went, but 
his uncle, Sir John Gresham* converted the 
mansion house of Holt into a free grammar 
school in 1540, so that the family was evidently 
interested in education. At nn early ago 
Thomas was sent as a pensioner to Gonvillo 
uiul Cains College, Cambridge. About 1535, 
on leaving Cambridge, he went as tin appren¬ 
tice to bis undo Sir John, and also became a 
student of Gray's Inn. Sir Thomas Gresham 
became the must eminent and most Wealthy 
merchant of his time, mul by raising of loans 
made himself a man of vast political impor¬ 
tance, Yet lie never lost Ins interest in liter¬ 
ary ami academic matters. He first stated 
the famous economic law which bears his name, 
lie erected his Burse or Royal Exchange in 
15(18, and in 1574-1575 ho declared his inten¬ 
tion to found a college in London for the free 
instruction of all who wished to attend the 
lectures. The public orator of the Univer¬ 
sity t of Cambridge (Richard Bridgewater) 
reminded Gresham of a promise he had made 
to give £590 either to an ancient foundation 
or a now college at Cambridge. An attempt 
was made to induim Gresham (o give Up tho 
idea of ti London college, which cowl A not 
but he competitive to tho older universities. 
In July, 1575, however, Gresham drew up his 
will, and laid down his bequest for a coll ago to 
be the M Epitome of a University” and this 
was carried out on Gresham’* death in 1579. 
lit* nmnsion house was, on Lady Ore*)min's 
dentil, to be handed over to the Corporation 
of London mid the Mercers’ Company. These 
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bodies were to nominate seven professors, to 
lecture, one on every day of the week, on the 
seven sciences of divinity, astronomy, music, 
geometry, law, medicine, and rhetoric. The 
salaries were to be fixed at £50, the purchas¬ 
ing power of which may be put at ten times that 
amount to-day. The professors wore to be 
unmarried men, ami to have rooms allotted 
them in the house, and free access to the gar¬ 
dens belonging to it. The rebuilding of the 
Royal Exchange after the Great Fire of 16G(>, 
absorbed the large revenues of the Gresham 
estate and the property available for the college 
demands, till in 1768 an act of Parliament 
disposed of it to the government in return for 
«£S()0 a year — and an obscure room over the 
Royal Exchange was allotted for the lectures. 

In 1841 a separate building was erected at the 
corner of Gresham and Bnsinghall streets in 
London; and lecturers are still appointed to 
deliver courses in music, rhetoric, a ml divinity. 
The regulations drawn up in 1507 for the pro¬ 
fessorships arc remarkable. The professors 
wore to remember that the hearers will be 
“ merchants and other citizens”; ami there¬ 
fore their lectures should be adapted to that 
kind of audience by being eminently practical. 
The divinity reader had the practical aim placed 
before him to "endeavor to confirm the truth 
of doctrine now established in the Church of 
England, and to refute the adverse party, and 
with just conscience and circumspection to 
sift out the true state of every controversy." 
Some of the foremost scholars or scientists of 
their day have held professorships at the 
college, including Isaac Harrow, Hooke, Petty, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and the relations 
between the college and the Royal Society were 
intimate. The development of better facilities 
for highor education in London in the last cen¬ 
tury has tended to minimize the importance of 
Gresham College, But the trustees seem to be 
showing renewed activity and propose to build 
a new college to accommodate 500 students, 
remodel the curriculum, and to found scholar¬ 
ships. F. W. 
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GRESHAM COLLEGE. — See Gresham, 

Sin Thomas. 

GRIMKE, THOMAS SMITH (1786-1834). 

— Statesman and apostle of common school 
education in the south; was born at Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., on Sept. 26, 17SG, and was 

graduated from "Yale College in the class of 
1807 lie was active in the organization of 
free schools in the southern states, and was one 
of the founders of the Western Literary Insti- 
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fcute and College of Professional Teachers 
(q.v,), the first educational association organized 
in the United States. Author of American 
Education and Science, Education, and Litera¬ 
ture. He died at Cincinnati in 1834. 


Woonn mutts, W. C. Tlionma S. Grirnkfr. American 
Annals of Education , 1835, Vol. V, pp. 481-485. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IA. 
-y Formerly called Iowa College, a coeduca¬ 
tional, nonsectarian institution, established 
in 184(1 by Congregational pioneers in the 
territory west of the Mississippi River, under 
the influence of the " Iowa Band," consist¬ 
ing of six young men from Yale and Andover 
Theological Seminar. The institution was 
opened in 1848, and the first class was gradu¬ 
ated in 1854. In 1850 an amalgamation 
was dTcctcd with Grinned University at 
Grinnell. Women were admitted in I860. 

The institution maintains the usual under¬ 
graduate courses in arts and science, and in 
engineering. A school of music is also pro¬ 
vided. Graduate courses lead to the degree 
of A.M. for one year's work in residence. The 
undergraduate work leads to A.B, and B.S. 
The group system was adopted in 1865. 
There are no college fvatovmtiea. Grinnell 
College is one of the institutions originally 
accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (q.v,). The pres¬ 
ent corporate title was adopted in 1009, There 
is a faculty of fifty-seven members. The stu¬ 
dent enrollment in 1911-1912 was 055. C. G, 

GRIPPE (French, la grippe, — the term 
influenza is also frequently used). — A disease 
due, apparently, to a minute micro-organism 
— the influenza bacillus or Ffcificr’s bacillus■—- 
which invades especially the air passages. 
The relation of this bacillus to the disease is, 
however, still so mewl) at in doubt. 

The symptoms of grippe arc protean, the 
complications arc many, and the After-effects 
are often serious. The disease seems to be 
usually spread from one person to another. 
Pfeiffer’s statement is generally accepted: 
“ A development of influenza bacilli outside the 
human body (in earth or in water) is not 
possible. The spread of influenza by dried or 
pulverized sputum can occur only in a very 
limited degree. Contagion is usually con¬ 
nected with the fresh, still moist secretion of 
the mucous membrane of the nose and 
bronchial tubes.” 

It frequently happens that ordinary colds 
arc mistaken for grippe, and many of the so- 
called eases of grippe are really colds; but as a 
cold is a germ disease, and the means of pre¬ 
venting both colds and the grippe are appar¬ 
ently much the same, careful differential diagno¬ 
sis is not as necessary ns hygienic protection. 
The reason that colds and the grippe arc so 
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prevalent and so serious among school children 
in many sections of the United States is prob¬ 
ably the habit of sleeping in closed ropms and 
of keeping the schoolroom hot and dry, and 
the fact that when a child shows Symptoms of 
a cold, instead of being put out of doors ho is 
confined in the house. In many schools, 
under present conditions, the spread of grippe 
and colds is inevitable. The one important 
thing is to use the sovereign preventive and 
remedy which is always at hand, namely, fresh 
air. Tim school should bo properly venti¬ 
lated, and tubercular and anemic children 
should be taught out of doors; and in oases 
where children show the symptoms of a cold 
or grippe, or the like, it would be well to send 
the child home with a note to the parent 
from th ts school physician or nurse, rending 

somewhat as follows: “ Your child —7 -* 

shows the initial symptoms of a colei or grippe, 
or something of this kind. If you can make it 
convenient to Wrap him up warmly, to take 
care of him out of doors, and have him sleep 
for one or two nights out of doors or with the 
windows wide open, the cold air will probably 
effect a cure." Where there arc school phy¬ 
sicians or nurses, teachers should always bring 
children with suspicious symptoms to their 
attention. Where there are no such officials, 
it is well to communicate with the parents. 

W. H. B, 

See Colds; Contagious Diseases. 
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GRISCOM, JOHN (1774-1852). — An 
American Pestalor^ian, was born at Han¬ 
cock Bridge, N.Y., on Sept. 27, 1774, and 
educated in the Friends' Schools. He taught 
fl district school for some years, and was 
principal of the academy at Burlington, NX, 
from 17M to 181 ) 7 . For several years he con¬ 
ducted a private school in New York, and later 
he was professor in Queen’s College (now Rut¬ 
gers) ► The years ISIS and 1810 he spout in 
Europe studying, foreign educational institu¬ 
tions and problems. He became keenly im¬ 
pressed with the work of Pestalozzi at Yverdun, 
mid returned ta America and became a propa¬ 
gandist of the doctrines of the Swiss educator. 
Griacom was one of the leaders in both the 
American Lyceum Association Gpu.) and the 
American Association for the. Advancement of 
Education ( 17 ,iO. He was the author of text- 
boobs on grammar, geography ^ and physics; 
but Ida most important contribution to the 
literature of education was his Year in ffuropo 
(1819). This embodied the educational results 
of his travels and observations in the Old World. 
Itcnry Barnard said ot this work: u No one 
volume in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury had so wide an influence on our educa¬ 


tional, reformatory, and preventive measures, 
directly and indirectly, ns this." Gimom 
died at Burlington, NX, on Feb. 2G r 1852. 

W. S. M. 
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GROCYN, WILLIAM (I44fl?~1519). — Tho 
first scholar to deliver public Greek lectures at 
Oxford. Educated a t Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford, he became a follow of tho 
latter in 1407. In 1481 ho became divinity 
reader at Magdalen College holding several 
livings at the same time. In 1488 he went to 
Italy/ where he remainc-d about two years 
studying at Florence under Palitiaw and Ghal- 
condylcs. On hi* return he took up residence 
at Exeter College, where lie delivered the Greek 
lectures in or soon after 1491. Grocyn. be¬ 
longed both at Oxford and in London to that 
remarkable center of English Renaissance 
culture which included More, Li nacre, Colet, 
Lily, and Erasmus, Grocyn left Oxford about 
1496, and hold a living in London until in 1506 
ho was presented to the mastership of All 
Hallows College, Maidstone. Erasmus al¬ 
ways referred to Grocyn in very high terms, 
and once as fi the patron nnd preceptor of ua 
all," Although he had the reputation of being 
a good Ciceronian stylist, no works of Grocyn's 
that arc? of any importance arc extant. 
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GRONINGEN, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF, 
HOLLAND. — Established in 1614 by tho 
estates of the Provinca of Groningen, with the 
faculties of theology, latv, medicine, and phi- 

» . Groningen had been an important 
learning in tho Middle Ages through 
the school of the Brethren of the Common Life 
(q.v,) and that at the St. Martin’s Church. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century 
the enrollment of stud cuts was over (WOO, tho 
majority, of course, being Dutch. From that 
time, however, a decline set in, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
only 200 students. With tho French annexa¬ 
tion this university became an academy of tho 
University of France (1811), only to be reor¬ 
ganized as a royal institution in 1815. Since 
1876 the university again began to make great 
progress. Buildings have been provided by the 
town. The five faculties are theology, Jaw, 
medicine, philosophy, and letters. In 1909 
the enrollment was 485 students. 
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GROSSETESTE, ROBERT (1175-1253). — 
One of the most influential scholars, divines, 
and statesmen of the thirteenth century. Born 
of humble parentage at Stradbrokc in Suffolk- 
shire, England, lie rose to a position of great 
influence. His early education ho may have 
received at the school of Lincoln, but he cer¬ 
tainly studied at Oxford and thou at Paris, 
In 1224 he became lecturer to the Franciscans 


at Oxford, and throughout his life evinced great 
interest in the friars, with several of whom ho 
was on terms of great intimacy. His influence 
on the religious revival as Bishop of Lincoln, 
a diocese including about one third of England, 
and the democratic and national movements led 


by iiis friend, Simon de Montfort, in England 
in the thirteenth century, can hut be mentioned 
here. In the field of scholarship his influ¬ 
ence was no less, and his opportunity as the first 
recorded Chancellor of Oxford was unlimited. 


He was interested in the study of Greek and 
Hebrew, in Christian antiquity, in physics and 
mathematics, in music and agriculture. He 
was a voluminous and versatile writer, and in 
theology alone he is credited with one hundred 
and forty-seven dicta on questions of doctrine 
and scripture, between two and three hundred 
sermons, and sixty longer treatises. In a truly 
scholarly spirit ho always, where possible, 
went to the sources, and in science employee! 
observation and experiment. He devoted him¬ 


self to the study of Aristotle, but with an inter¬ 
est in the physical rather than the logical side. 
He wrote commentaries on tho^ Sophislici 
Elenchi, the Predicaments, the Prior Analyt¬ 
ics and the Posterior Analytics, and A 7 ico- 
machcan Ethics , the last of which he trans¬ 
lated probably with the aid of others. Under 
Jiis direction and encouragement, Nicholas of 
St. Alban's translated several works, including 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs . On 
the scientific subjects he wrote Summa super 
VIII Libros Physicorum, On the Spheres , a 
Computus (g.y.), and a Computus Ecclesias¬ 
tical. But his most important work was the 
encyclopedic Compendium Scicnliarum, deal¬ 
ing with most of the then known subjects, 
and concluding with a chapter on the Unity 
and Simplicity of Knowledge. The metrical 
poem on table'manncrs, Stans Pucr ad Mensam, 
which has been attributed to Grosseteste, vs 
probably of later origin, Grosseteste's influ¬ 
ence among his contemporaries is best attested 
by Roger Bacon an otherwise keen 

critic, who says; '* The Lord Robert (Grosse¬ 
teste) alone . . . excelled all men in his knowl¬ 
edge of the sciences." Of Grosseteste and his 
friend, Adam Marsh, the Franoiscan, ho says 
elsewhere; (t They were perfect in divine and 
human wisdom." 
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GROTE, GEORGE (17fl4-lfl71).—Histo¬ 
rian, horn at Clay Hill, Kent, England. After 
a short stay at Charterhouse^ he entered at the 
ago of sixteen the hank in which his father was a 
partner. He continued his studies, however, 
devoting himself mainly to classics and phi¬ 
losophy, At tho time of the Reform Bill agi¬ 
tation Kg ranged himself with J, S. Mill ( q.v .) 
on the side of rationalist individualism. He 
entered Parliament ns tho representative for 
London, and for a time achieved some success. 
Ho retired in 1841 from active political life, 
and in 1843 from business. Always inspired 
by high democratic ideals, ho devoted himself 
to writing a History of Greece as the supremo 
example of the workings of democratic institu¬ 
tions. Tho work was planned na early as 
1S22, but the first two volumes did not appear 
until 1845, the twelfth and last in 1850. 
Written with a purpose, this work is marked 
throughout by the democratic leanings of its 
author, while on the social and economic side 
his practical experience served as an excellent 
basis for interpretation. In. 18G5 was pub¬ 
lished Grotc’s Plato and the Other Companions 
of Socrates. Another work, on Aristotle, was not 
completed when the author died. Grotc took 
a strong interest in the movement for spread¬ 
ing opportunities for university education; and 
was President of University College, London, 
aud Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon¬ 
don; ho also held the position of trustee of 
the British Museum. He died in 1871, and 
was buried at Westminster Abbey. 
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GROTIUS, HUGO (1583-1645). — States¬ 
man, publicist, scholar, aud theologian, bom 
at Delft in 1583. He began writing Latin 
vorse at the age of eight, entered the University 
of Leyden at eleven, and at fifteen began a 
commentary on Martinnus Capeita (i^.v.), 
which had the approval of Joseph Scahgcr. 
He took his degree in 1598, and accompanied 
Olden Bnmeveklt on an embassy to France, 
where ho was presented by Henry IV with a 
gold chain. On his return to the Netherlands 
lie began to practice as a lawyer at the Hague, 
arid met with unbroken success. In 1609 ho 
wrote his first work on international law, Mare 
Liberum. In the religious dispute which broke 
out in the Netherlands Grotius supported the 
Arminian views held also by Barnevcldt. 
who was condemned to death with the approval 
of the Synod of Dort in 1619. Grotius was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, but through 
tho aid of his wifo was able to escape in 1622, 
and fled to Paris, where he was pensioned by 
Louis XIII. In 1625 he published the most 
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famous of treatises on international law, De 
j m Belli el Pads, and ft theological work, De 
Venlale Hdigionis Christiana. In 1634 ho 
entered the service of Christina of Sweden as 
ambassador to France. In 1645 he secured his 
recall to Sweden and hoped to he aide to retire 
to his native land, since the dcerco of perpetual 
banishment passed on him in 1030 seems to 
have been forgotten. JJut he was only able to 
roach Rostock when he died. 

Grotius was one of the most remarkable men 
of his ago, and one of the earliest advocates of in¬ 
ternational petwe, He holds an eminent position 
in cadi of the four fields of statesmanship, law, 
theology, and scholarship. Ah a scholar he Is 
known for his translations from Greek into 
Latin verse, for annotations to Latin texts, 
for an unimpeachable Latin style. His work, 
dnnn/cs et //interim de Rebus Befgicis, is 
obviously modeled on the work of Tacitus. 
The De Jure Belli el Pads has been translated 
into most languages, and on certain points is 
still regarded ns authoritative. His views on 
the educational equipment of a statesman are 
concisely stated i» Hie EpiMoland Benjamin 
Maurcrium (1615), a letter written to Maurer, 
an ambassador of the King of France, who had 
consulted Grotius on a course of study, pre¬ 
sumably for himself, A man in the position 
of his friend, says Grotius, should bo versed 
in philosophy, both speculative and practical, 
always bearing in mind that the two arc com¬ 
plementary and that both are based on logic, 
lie should study this subject in some simple 
and short compilation; Aristotle is too prolix. 
These subjects are to bo followed by physics, 
especially that part dealing with the nature 
of our soul, and metaphysics, also in some 
short and concise text. In practical philosophy 
Grotius recommends the study of ('tides and 
polities, through Aristotle’s works and n sum¬ 
mary of the best commentaries to bo supplied 
by a secretary. For character studies the 
works of Euripides, Theophrastus, Terence, 
Horace (A’nfiVe.v), Plutarch, and Seneca should 
be read, to which might he added the De 
Of tern of Cicero. In polities the statesman 
should he acquainted with Aristotle, Polybius, 
Dio, rfajltitft, Cicero’s fitters with a commentary 
by a Roman historian. A knowledge of 
rhetoric would he acquired through Aristotle, 
ami the public speeches of Demosthenes ami 
Cicero, A study of public law would be made 
in the Low cif Plain and Cicero, Aquinas 
(Sunntm Throhifin:), Pmulccts, Justinian, and 
Contemporary publicists. Only then would 
the reader obtain any mil advantage from a 
study of history in which the trend of thought 
rather than specific details should ho followed, 
Tn history, says Grotius, it is best to work out 
from lU« present to move remote and ancient 
periods. Any furl her recommendations or 
details G nidus leaves to a future meeting. 
It will he noticed that in this rapid sketch 
Grotius is by no Jiiwowalmad of the educational 


thought of his time, which sought all training 
for modern conditions in the works of classical 
authors. But coming from a man who must 
have known the needs of his position from his 
own experience, the Letter acquires an increased 
interest. 
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GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS.— See Social 
Psychology. 

GROUP GAMES. — See Games; Play. 

GROUP INSTRUCTION. — The practice of 
separating the children of a single classroom 
into groups for the purposes of alternate instruc¬ 
tion is called the “group system " of touch¬ 
ing, The group method is characteristic of the 
ungraded school of rural communities. It is 
much used in cities, regardless of the fact that 
the teacher may have only a single grade in his 
charge. It gives the teacher an opportunity 
to work with a small number of children at a 
time, and permits the children to have periods 
of study while their fellows arc reciting. The 
grouping of children under tills plait is not tho 
snnio for all the .subjects, thus providing for 
large flexibility in adjusting to particular sub¬ 
jects and individuals. The drawing and music 
might be taught to the whole grade at onco, 
languages and history in two groups, and arith¬ 
metic in three. A given child, because of 
variation in Ins ability in different subjects, 
might be taught in the more able or advanced 
group in history, and in the least efficient group 
in arithmetic. II. S. 

Sec Individual Instruction. 

GROUP PLAN OF GRADING. ~ See 
Grading and Promotion. 

GROUP SUPERVISION. —See Super¬ 
vision op Tea cur no. 

GROUP SYSTEM. — Sec College, Ameri¬ 
can (section on Administration of College 
Curriculum); College; Grading and Pro¬ 
motion, for use of term in American schools, 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE, GROVE CITY, 
PA, —Organized in J876 ns the Pine Grove Nor¬ 
mal Academy, and incorporated as a college in 
1.884, reporting to the Presbyterian College 
Hoard. Academic, collegiate, and music de¬ 
partments we mam turned. The entrance re¬ 
quirements are equivalent to fourteen units of 
high school work. The degrees of A.Ik, B.S., 
and Ph.l). are conferred. A postgraduate 
department is main tamed, leading up to the 
186 
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Ph.D. degree, for which only attendance at two 
summer schools and work in absentia are 
required. The total enrollment in 1U10-1911 
was 744, The instructors number twenty-throe 
members. 

GROWTH. — The question of physiological 
growth of children is of great importance in edu¬ 
cation. Up to the present studies have dealt 
largely with the establishment of nonmil ago stand¬ 
ards of growth. Much still remains to be done 
in correlating growth, attainments and educa¬ 
tional progress. During li/o all tho organs of 
the body undergo important structural and 
functional changes, and therefore present dif¬ 
ferent characteristics at different ages. The 
physiological development of the body does not 
proceed at an equal rate in all individuals, 
who therefore do not all reach the same phy- 
siologica' development at the same ages, some 
being moderated in their development, while 
others are retarded. The stage of development 
of the individual may bo best observed in those 
cases in which ft noticeable anatomical or 
physiological change accompanies the attain¬ 
ment of a certain physiological condition. 
The progress of ossification, the eruption of 
teeth, pubescence, the beginning of sexual 
maturity, the eruption of the beard, and in 
later life the menopause in women, the turning 
of the color of tile hair, the appearance of 
wrmkkv?, and the diseases of old age, offer 
opportunities for observations, AH of these 
show that the uniformity of physiological devel¬ 
opment is greater in young children than in 
older individuals. If the distribution of stages 
of development were a matter of chance, they 
would increase proportionally to the square 
root of the age; but the progress of their varia¬ 
bility seems to bo quite irregular and very 
rapid. The range of individual differences 
may be indicated by those ages within the 
limits of which one half of all the individuals 
observed attain a certain physiological develop¬ 
ment. Thus, in one half of all the individuals 
observed there occurs — 
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Intkhvai, 

Year* 

Itirlfi hot wto n the limit* of 

-0.03 and 0.03 

0.00 

Eruption of llto flrnt iurfenra . 

0.1 fi nnd 0.71 

0.28 

Eruption of llie first molnrH . 
Eruption of the inner pormn- 

1.4 »mi 1.8 

0.4 

nent incisor* of fiirls . . . 

Erupt ion of the bicuspid* . . 

Eruption of tlui permanent 

5,0 and 8.1 

2.2 

7.1 and 10.0 

3.8 

mmnn.s ....... 

10.0 mid 12.0 

1.4 

Pubescence of hoy* .... 

10.2 and 11.0 

1.4 

Men arc by. 

13.0 and 10.2 

2.0 

Eruption of wisdom tcolh . . 

20. S mul 23.2 

2.4 

Menopause. 

41.0 nmMS.O 

7.0 

Death due to arterial disease.* 

53,7 and 71.3 

! 17.0 


ment of certain organs; but they arc an indi ¬ 
cation of the variability of the development of 
the whole body, although nervous, muscular, 
osseous, etc,, systems may each develop some¬ 
what independently of the other, The meas¬ 
urements of children of the same age represent, 
therefore, individuals of different physiological 
developments; and these differences arc the 
greater, the older the children. From this 
observation, and from the fact that during 
school age tho variability of the stage of develop¬ 
ment remains about tho same throughout, the 
conclusion must lie drawn that during this 
time the individual differences in measurements, 
structural and functional traits, must be the 
greater the more rapid the rate of develop¬ 
ment and growth. Almost all measurements 
indicate that the rate of absolute growth of the 
organism is greatest at the time of birth, and 
shows a rather rapid decrease until tho ninth 
year in girls and the eleventh year in boys. 
During the period of adolescence the rate of 
grow 111 increases very much, and reaches a 
maximum, for girls about the twelfth year, for 
boys about tho fourteenth year. After this 
the rate of growth decreases rapidly; and the 
skeleton has attained its full length with about 
seventeen years in females, with twenty years 
in males. Growth of muscles continues several 
years longer, and fat is added for many years. 
Thn central nervous system also continues to 
grow and develop. Owing to these conditions, 
the variability of anatomical, physiological, 
and probably also mental conditions of children 
is greatest during tho period of most rapid 
growth, for girls of about twelve years, for 
boys of abuut fourteen years. These char¬ 
acteristics of growth have been observed for 
stature, weight, length of trunk, length of 
limbs, and measurements of the head. 

Nevertheless the measurements of each or¬ 
gan exhibit characteristic features. Thus dur¬ 
ing childhood the limbs grow more rapidly than 
tho trunk; the total amount of the growth of 
the head from birth until the adult stage is 
relatively small, the principal part of tho devel¬ 
opment being completed before birth. The 
following table shows the amount of growth in 
stature, width of face, and length of head, 
from the fifth year to the adult stage, in per 
cent of tlie final size: — 



Mai.k* ! 

I'kmam.h 


Per eont | 

I’or relit 

Stature . 

37 

33 

Width of fmv. 

10 

! n 

Length “f head. 

! 0 

1 . .... 

1 7 


Tt appears from these data that during school 
age the individual differences may bo meas¬ 
ured by a probable variability of about 2.5 
years. These data refer only to tho develop¬ 


The annual increments for various measure¬ 
ments, obtained from long series and various 
types, show the following values (in milli¬ 
meters') : — 
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X <2ES 


FiJUM.ES 

Stature 

Length 
of Head 

Wit] tli 
of Head 

Statute 

l.fltlRtll 
of Hoad 

width 

df Head 

5-fl . . . 

50 

1.5 

1.3 

67 

J.l 

0.0 

0-7 . . . 

53 

1.1 

1.0 

M 

G»0 

Q.O 

7-8 . . . 

50 

1.2 

0.0 

62 

1.1 

0.7 

8-0 . . . 

48 

1.0 

0.0 

40 

1.0 

0,0 

0-10 . . 

>10 

0.0 

0.7 

50 

1.2 

0,7 

io-ii . . 


0.8 

o.o 

53 

1.2 

0,7 

11-12 , . 

'J5 

1.0 

0.7 

60 

1.4 

0.8 

12-13 . . 

53 

L2 

0.0 

02 

1.3 

0.7 

13-11 . . 

04 

1.5 

0.0 

48 

1.3 

1.0 

. . 

7 3 

1.0 

ao i 

30 . 

0.3 

0,4 

15-10 . . 

51 

1,0 

1.0 

15 1 

0.3 

0.1 

1(5-17 . . 

37 

1.0 

0.8 

8 

0.2 

0.0 

17-18 . . 

21 

1.0 

o.o 

4 

0.6 

0.2 

18-10 . . 

14 

0.8 

0.3 

1 

0.4 

0.3 

10-20 . . 

7 1 



— I 



20-21 , . 

3 

0.0 

0,4 

H 

0.0 

0.2 

21-22 . . 

1 

_ 






The absolute measurements for New Eng¬ 
land school children arc as follows: — 




Ago 

Stature 

Height- 

flit' 

tmg 

Weight 

Length 
of Head 

*2 

■s.s 

J a 

Length 

of 

Fore¬ 

arm 

Width 

of 

Hautl 

0 

1120 

022 

45.7 

17S.2 

140.7 

309 

5S 

7 

1170 

012 

40.7 

170.0 

142.1 

310 

60 

8 

1228 

GG3 

61.1 

180. L 

143.Q 

331 

62 

0 

1278 

085 

69.4 

181.2 

144.0 

344 

05 

10 , 

1 1329 , 

7J1 

05.S 

181.7 

14L5 

1 m 

1 07 

11 

1374 1 

727 

71.3 

183.4 

144.0 

373 

TO 

12 

1420 

74S 

87.4 

183.3 

145.0 

387 

71 

13 

1470 : 

771 

80.9 

185.2 

140.8 

405 

74 

tt 

151G 1 

SCO 

98.2 

187.2 

140,0 

427 

78 

16 

1Q20 

842 

113.8 

188.3 

148.1 

445 

80 

1(1 

1QG0 

800 

122.0 

1Q0.8 

149.2 

45-1 

83 

17 


335 

132,7 

m.a 

H9.6 

—— 
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Ago 

SttvVuro 

Height 

sil¬ 

ting 

Weight 

Length 
of Head 

Width 
Of Hoad 

Long tli 

Fore¬ 

arm 

Width 

of 

Hand 

0 

1120 

010 

43.8 

173,1 

138.0 

304 

58 

7 

H71 

m 

47 .ft 

174.7 

139.1 

315 

58 

8 

1221 

GOO 

61.0 

175,0 

140.3 

328 

00 

9 

1270 

G80 

as.a 

170,3 

140.2 

337 

Q2 

10 

mo 

705 

64.1 

177.S 

142.1 

357 

65 

11 

1373 

720 

70.0 

178.2 

142.1 

370 

07 

12 

1443 

768 

81.0 

180.0 

143.2 

382 

70 

13 

U9I> 

788 

89.7 

181.7 

144.0 

407 

72 

ij 

1630 

815 

100.0 

182.5 

141.0 

413 

74 

Iff 

I5U3 

835 | 

100.2 1 

184.3 

145.4 1 

427 

74 

16 

1672 

840 

108.7 

183.7 

144.0 

422 

74 

17 

15D1 

S53 

114.0 

184.8 

145.2 




It appears from these data that the fallowing 
relations prevail between the two sexes: stature, 
length of trunk and of leg, and weight, of girls 
arc smaller than the corresponding measure¬ 
ments of boys until the period of prepubertal 
acceleration, which sets.in earlier in girls than 
in boys. As soon as this period begins, about 
the eleventh year, the measurements of girls 
exceed those c5 boys. With the fourteenth 
year the period of acceleration of the growth of 


girls is passed; while the corresponding period 
begins for the boys, who from now on exceed 
the measurements of girls considerably. 
Length and width of head of girls arc always 
smaller than those of boys of the same ages, 
and the same is true of the size of the face. 
At the same period, when the total stature of 
girls exceeds that of boys, the girls show aw 
approach of their head measurements to those 
of boys, without, however, reaching them, In 
accordance with the more rapid rate of growth 
of the body ns comparer! to that of the head, 
the ratio between head and body shows a 
constant decrease during the period of growth. 
The ratio is less in girls than in boys until the 
fifteenth year, when the continued rapid growth 
of the boy’s body begins to depress this ratio 
under the value attained by the girl. The 
ratio between the length of the trunk and stat¬ 
ure decreases until the thirteenth year among 
girls, until the fifteenth year among boys. 
Later on it increases again. Until the thir¬ 
teenth year this proportion is about the same 
in both sexes. After this period the trunk of 
the girl is relatively longer than that of the 
boy. The face of girls "as compared to tho 
head is larger than that of boys, while the long- 
continued growth of the face of boys brings 
about a reversal of these relations after the 
sixteenth year. The cephalic index (ratio of 
length and width of head) shows a slight 
decrease during the period of growth, The 
head of girls is a little move rounded than that 
of boys. The width of hips is smaller among 
young girls than among boys of the same age, 
but it is ultimately much larger than the 
corresponding measure of men. All transversal 
diameters and circumferences continue to 
grow slightly for a long period, 

Owing to the rapid increase of tho rate of 
growth during adolescence, and its later still 
more rapid decrease, tho distribution of the 
amounts of annual growth is very asymmetrical. 
Tor instance, among boys eighteen years old, 
many do not grow at all, while others show tho 
characteristic rates of growth of boys fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years old. The asym¬ 
metry of distribution of annual growth makes 
also all the scries of measurements of statures, 
weights, etc., asymmetrical. The correlations 
between the various measurements arc greatest 
during periods of rapid growth, owing to the 
fact that retardation and acceleration affect 
all tho parts of the body at the same time, 
although not all to the same extent. 

Little is known about racial differences in. 
growth. All the series that have been taken 
show the same essential characteristics here 
described, but it may be that the periodic 
distribution of lesser and greater energy of 
growth is not quite equal m different races. 
It would be of great importance to investigate 
the question of early arrest of development of 
some races. This phenomenon, which might 
perhaps be correlated with ail early arrest of 

m 
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mental development, has often been claimed Other causes for differences of development 
to exist in the negro race, but no satisfactory lie in the size of family, urban and rural environ- 
proofs have been given. We do not know incut, and other causes whose mode of action 
whether there is an earlier arrest of growth of is not by any means clear, According to some 
the brain, earlier synostosis of sutures, and authors, natural selection plays an important 
earlier arrest of post-pubertal development of part in these apparent changes which develop 
the central nervous system. On the whole, in the series of observed individuals; but 
all investigations that havo been made tend weighty reasons speak against the acceptance 
to show that racial differences arc present in of this theory, particularly observations on 
young children, although not so markedly as in differences in type between parents who have 
the adult, and that they increase in intensity grown up under one environment and their 
in the course of growth, ^ They become more children who havo grown up in a different, 
marked in the male than in tlio fcinalo. environment. 

A considerable amount of information lias Through the investigations of Porter and 
been accumulated in regard to the influence of Cr&mpton it has been shown that retardation 
environment. It has been shown particularly of physical development is closely associated 
that better economic conditions bring about a with retardation of progress in school. To the 
moro rapid and also a greater development of same causes which keep back the physical 
the body than occurs under less favorable con- development of the ehilcl must be partly due its 
ditions, Among the poor tho period of diinin- late entrance upon school life and its slow pro¬ 
filing growth which precedes adolescence is motions. Children who are older than the 
lengthened, and the acceleration of adolescence average age of their grade are therefore, on the 
sets in later. Thus the whole period of growth whole, physiologically retarded children; and 
is lengthened; but the total amount of growth those who are younger are, on the whole, 
during this longer period is less than the amount children accelerated in^ physiological develop- 
of growth attained during tho shorter period of ment. These observations make it plausible 
growth of the well-to-do. Therefore wo find that the assumption which has beon made so 
throughout that a young child which prows frequently — that a period of slow develop- 
slowly will continue to grow slowly until the ment of tho body is correlated with a period of 
period of adolescence sots in. Afterwards the rapid development of mental faculties, and vice 
child that has grown slowly during tho early versa—is not correct, but rather that rapid 
years of childhood will grow rapidly. It is physical and mental development go hand in 
not certain to what causes these phenomena hand. If during the period of rapid growth the 
must bo ascribed, — whether, for instance, child has to be guarded against overexertion, 
climatic conditions affect the period and total both mental and bodily functions are equally 
amount of growth. There is some evidence concerned, The close correlation between the 
favoring this opinion, but no do finite data are two emphasizes the need of proper care of 
available. It is generally assumed that nutri- body and mind, 

tion exerts a direct effect upon growth. This Tho study of growth has been applied exten- 
is true in so far as underfeeding diminishes aivcly to tho work of school gymnasiums, and as 

growth; but it seems plausible that in the bulk a result of this work numerous tables of so-called 
of our population the better development of normal growth have been published. On the 
man in modern times is less due to better whole, the results of these studies have shown 
nutrition than to the fact that hygienic condi- that temporary practice of the body may 
tions of childhood have improved. These are result in a temporary strong development of 
expressed in a lessened infant mortality. It parts of the body; that, however, the greater 
seems plausible that, with the diminution of the part of these results is quickly lost as soon as 
number of diseases that attack the individual, practice is given up. , , 

and the consequent elimination of their retard- The methods of anthropometrical work have 
ing influences, growth suffers less interruption, been developed in school and college gymnasi- 
and that thus the final bulk of the body is urns and similar institutions, but. also by stu- 
inereased. The differences between social dents of anthropology. The instruments used 
classes arc great. In American cities they are are not very complicated, and arc made and 
partly due to differences in tho racial composition sold by the makers of gymnasium appliances 

of tho well-to-do and the poor, the latter group and by large dealers in surgical instruments, 
containing a larger proportion of immigrants; On the whole, advancement of anthropometrical 
but in Europe they occur among groups of work has not been commensurate with the time 
almost the same descent. The differences be- and energy bestowed upon it, because no ade- 
t\veei\ these groups are partly due to a general quate provision has been made for its statis- 
rctardation and acceleration; so that during the tical discussion. A considerable number of 
period of growth, the whole group of the poor tables of averages and of “ percentile grades ” 
are at any given time physiologically younger have been published, in which the measure^ 
trhau tho well-to-do. For this reason the differ- ments of each individual are so placed that the 
ences between social groups seem to bo greatest per cent of individuals of the whole series arc 
during the period of most rapid growth. given who have lower values of the measure- 
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meats than the individual in question, ami it is 
then assumed that he should be in all respects 
on the same percentile grade, —an assump¬ 
tion that is entirely inadmissible. By far the 
greater number of data relating to growth have 
been obtained by a study of a large number of 
children of various ages, the so-called generaliz¬ 
ing method. Only limited series arc based on 
repeated measurements of the same children, 
the so-called " individualizing method.” F. B, 
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GROWTH, PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 

OF. — See Development; Evolution. 

GRUBE METHOD. — Grube (IS1G-I884) 
published his method of teaching arithmetic 
(Leiifadcn fUr das Recknen) in Berlin in 1842. 
It was a small manual, of no particular origi¬ 
nality or merit, but on account of the transla¬ 
tions made by Soldan (1878) and Seeley (iSOl) 
it became an object of interest n generation 
ngo in the United States. Grube used the 
“ concentric circle ” idea of teaching number, 
a phase of the spiral method but it was 
not original with him, having been suggested 
by Krnnekc as cnrly as 1819. The idea of the 
concentric circle arrangement is that the child 
should master all number relations within the 
circle 1-10, then those within the circle 1-100, 
then within the circle 1—1000. Grube also 
carried the use of objective work far beyond 
the point where it ceased to be helpful, thus 
weakening rather than strengthening the num¬ 
ber concept. Ho also attempted to teach the 
four processes simultaneously, unmindful of 
their difference in difficulty and importance. 
The result was that his method was mechanical 
and uninteresting, serving its chief purpose in 
leading many American teachers to consider 
with greater care the early stages of arithmetical 
work. It illustrates the ease with which a 
narrow method can be created, and the danger 
that arisen from following aueb a method, 

D. E. S. 

GRUNPTVIG, NIKOLAI FREDERIK 
SEVER!N (1783-1872), — Danish historian, 


poet, divine, and statesman, of great impor¬ 
tance in the history of Danish education as the 
inspiror and founder of the People's High 
Schools {FolkMj&kahr), and thus of the 
revived nationalism of the country in the last 
century. Influenced by a visit to England in 
1S29—1S31 and a study of the works of Fichte, 
Grumltvig devoted himself to uplifting the 
people, who were suffering under material and 
intellect uni depression. lie saw the only 
remedies in a revived patriotism and a living 
religion. In his Brief Writings an the Histori¬ 
cal High School he attacks the Latin schools of 
his day ns ** schools for death,” as he charac¬ 
terizes them, and pleads enthusiastically for 
people’s high schools or ft schools for life.” 
Training was already provided for all kinds of 
professions; the new schools should train 
Danish citizens. Taking as the basis of these 
schools the Royal Resolutions of 1847, which 
he inspired, he proposed the establishment of 
institutions where peasants and artisans could 
receive an education in the mother tongue, 
national songs and the national history, 
mythology and folklore. Above all, instruction 
was to bo oral, for the living word is of greater 
value than book learning, which is deadening. 
Intercourse between leaders of such schools and 
the students was- to be free and democratic, 
for patriotic, self-respecting, loyal citizens were 
to be the outcome. In addition to this cultural 
education some insight was to be given into the 
constitution, economic resources, and industries 
of the country, with personal contacts so far as 
possible. 

The First school opened under the influence 
of Gntudtvig was opened in Rod ding by 
Professor Chr. Fior in 1848, but the present 
system received its impetus from the school 
established by Kristen Kold with Grundtvig's 
assistance at Ryslingc in Fuhnen in 1851, 
until at the present time they are spread over 
all the Scandinavian countries, and have repre¬ 
sentatives in America. 

Sec Denmark, Education in, 
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GUADELOUPE. — See French Colonies, 
Education in. 

GUAM, EDUCATION IN. — The island of 
Guam, situated at the southern extremity of 
the Lndronc Archipelago, was ceded by Spain 
to the United States on Dec. 10, 1898, and 
on account of the convenient harbor affords 
a desirable naval station. By direction of the 
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President, the naval comm antler at that port 
assumed the government of the island. Accord¬ 
ing to a census taken in 1001, the population 
was 9G7G (4566 males, 5110 females). They 
comprised original inhabitants, called by the 
Spaniards Chamorros, Tagal settlers, and 
mixed people of Spanish and native ancestry. 
Nearly all the inhabitants could speak the 
Spanish language, and about 35} per cent could 
read and write Spanish. They lived, as a rule, 
in small towns, which are said to have been in 
very neat condition. The American comman¬ 
dant at once issued orders for the government 
of the island, confirming such Spanish laws as 
did not eonfliet with those of the United States, 
and shortly after the new order of things was 
established, three schools were opened in the 
capital, Agafui, for teaching English, under the 
superintendence of Mr. 31. II. Hiatt. Similar 
schools were soon started in other towns, 
especially Asan and Agat,the non-commissioned 
officers of marines ably seconding the efforts 
of the superintendent. A circulating library 
was also established in the capital. The first 
general order relating to education issued by the 
commandant, bearing the date Jan. 22, 1960, 
placed the schools under government control. 
Attendance was made compulsory for the ages 
of eight to fourteen. Sectarian instruction 
was prohibited, and it was required that the 
English language should bo the medium of 
instruction as rapidly as the necessary teachers 
could be secured. The recent progress and 
status of the schools arc shown by the following 
statistics from reports made to the United 
States Navy Department: — 


Statistics Pertaining to Government Schools 


Year of 
He pout 

No. OF 
Chil¬ 
dren 
OF 

School 
A OK 

Enrollment 

No, ov 
Teach¬ 
ers 

Total 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Boyp 

Girls 

Total 

iooa 

ISO 2 

81 Kj 

002 

lfiSS 

33 


loan 

1171 



1572 

35* 

$7335 

1910 

1730 

077 

813 

1700 

53 

8142 


» Native teachers only. 


On the enrollment above given an average 
attendance has been maintained ranging from 
96 per cent in 1 DOS to 95.0 in 1910. The 
number of teachers reported in 1910 includes 
enlisted men detailed for the schools in outlying 
villages, and eleven laborers from the comman¬ 
dant's office. During the year a building for 
school purposes was constructed at Agaila, at 
an expense to the island treasury of $2600. 
This increased accommodation will enable full- 
day sessions to be maintained for both boys and 
girls. Unfortunately, on account of the antici¬ 
pated decrease in the revenues of the island, it 
has become necessary to drop a number of 


teachers for the new fiscal year. The natives 
seem anxious to learn, and competent teachers 
arc especially needed to introduce manual 
training. A. T. S. 
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GUARINO, BATTISTA (1434-1513). — 
Renaissance scholar, son of Guar in o Veronese 
(<f.v,) t in whose school he gained such profi¬ 
ciency in learning as to be appointed professor 
of rhetoric at Bologna at the age of twenty-one. 
On the death of his father he was appointed to 
succeed him. Battista has left a brief account 
in the form of a letter to a pupil of the educa¬ 
tional ideals and system of his father. In 
this work Do Ordine Docctuli et Studendi ( Con¬ 
cerning the Order find the Method to be Observed 
in Teaching and in Reading the Classical 
Authors, 1450), the pursuit of letters is accepted 
as the most worthy object of ambition, and the 
educated gentleman is he who is familiar with 
Greek and Latin literature. The first point 
emphasized is the choice of a teacher who must 
bo well bred, and, of course, a scholar. Cor¬ 
poral punishment should not be employed, but 
rather emulation and rivalry, for which purpose 
boys should be paired off, From the beginning 
perfect enunciation must be insisted on. 
Grammar should be taught by practical exam¬ 
ples and drill, ancl should include prosody and 
rhythm. Greek and Latin should be taught 
side by side. It is interesting to compare the 
arguments employed for the study of Greek 
with those now employed by the extremist for 
the retention of classics. While ^rcat stress is 
laid on rhetoric and style, Guarino does not 
exclude broad reading for content, ( especially 
in history and geography; but the aim of these 
studies, as of philosophy and ethics, is to illumi¬ 
nate the references which occur in the readings. 
As compared with the later Ciceronian move¬ 
ment, the statement may be noticed that 
,f distinction of style is the fruit of a far wider 
field of study ” than the Letters of Cicero. 
Other valuable suggestions arc the keeping of 
commonplace books (q.o.) and of reading aloud 
ns an aid to clear enunciation and memory. 
Lastly, there is the testimony that from his 
father's Academy fl proceeded the^ greater 
number of those scholars who have carried learn¬ 
ing not merely throughout Italy, but far beyond 
her borders.” 
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GUARINO DEI GUARINI, DA VERONA, 
or VERONESE (1374-1460). — One of the 
early humanist scholars and teachers. He 
studied in turn at Padua, Venice, and Florence. 
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From 1403 to 1408 lie was in Constantinople as 
a /omidus in the house of Chrysoloras, tho 
fatuous Greek teacher, and studied mainly 
under the son of Chrysoloras. On his return ho 
opened a school at Florence, where he met with 
success; hut in 1414 he moved to Venice, where 
he taught Vittorino (q.v.) Greek and entered 
into a lifelong friendship with him. In 1418 
lie was called to Verona as professor of rhetoric, 
and in 1429 came the invitation from Niccolo 
chistc of Ferrara to act as tutor to Jiis son, 
Lconcflo. 11c was povnutted, a3 YiUormo was, 
to take additional pupils, day students ana 
boarders. The presence of Gu&rino attracted 
ninny distinguished scholars from all pnvts of 
Europo to Ferrara, bo that in i486 the munici¬ 
pality appointed Gunrino civic professor of 
rhetoric, and in 1442 obtained the rights to 
establish a university. Guariuo continued his 
studies until the end of his long life. He was 
an eager collector of manuscripts, and on his 
return from Constantinople ho brought back 
some fifty Greek Mss., and later he collected 
or had transcribed numerous Latin Mss, 
Among his writings were an elementary Latin 
grammar (Regultv Ouarini ), which was widely 
used, and many translations, including an 
abridgement of Chrysoloras’ Erotemala , and 
parts of Lucian, Isocrates, Plutarch^ (fifteen 
of the Lives and irepl wnW dywyij?), mul 
the whole of Strabo. As a schoolmaster his 
aim was avowedly eloquence nnd scholarship 
(inr bonus peritus dicendt). He divided the 
studies into throe stages*. (1) elementary, in¬ 
cluding reading Italian, Latin, and grammar; 
(2) grammatical, including formal grammar, 
and reading of the classics for content and 
style, Greek and Latin being taught side by 
side; and (3) rhetorical, consisting mainly of 
Cicero and Quintilian for style and composi¬ 
tion. Guarino’s educational ideals are set 
forth in a letter to his pupil Leonollo d’Este 
and in tho De Online Doccndi el Studendi by 
his son Battista Guariuo ($.#.). 
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GUATEMALA, EDUCATION IN. — There¬ 
public of Gautcmala was established Mar. 21. 
1847, and the present constitution was adopted 
in December. 1879, but it has since been re¬ 
peatedly modified. Under the direction of the 
president, who is elected for six years, public 
affairs are administered by the heads of six 
departments, one of which is charged with 
public instruction. The population of the state 
is nearly 2,000,000, about GO per cent being pure 
Indians, and the larger proportion of the re¬ 
mainder half castes. In the country at largo, 
the population of pure European ancestry is 
very small, but in the capital, Guatemala In 
Nucva, they form about five sixths of the total 


(125,000, in 1906). The prevailing, religion is 
Roman Catholic, but complete religious liberty 
is guaranteed. 

Public elementary schools are free, and 
parents arc obliged by law to secure the in¬ 
struction of their children, but with choice 
between public nnd private agencies.. Public 
schools are under government inspection, and 
arc maintained partly by local funds and partly 
by appropriations from the general treasury. 
In 1909 there wore 1330 elementary schools, 
with ,32ft pupus, an increase over the corre¬ 
sponding totals for 1907 of 68 schools and 7580 
pupils, The 1330 schools reported in 1909 
include 174 attended by both boys and girls, 
thirty-one night schools, and four practical 
schools for boys and three for girls. In the 
latter schools training for trades ov industries 
is combined with ordinary subjects and with 
special instruction in morals_ and hygiene. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in his latest 
report (1909) dwells upon the admirable 
results of this class of schools, which promise, 
he believes^ rapid increase in numbers. 

In addition to the elementary schools, there 
is a national secondary school for boys, Insli- 
lulo National Central de Varones } a corre¬ 
sponding school for girls with a normal depart¬ 
ment, and a national normal school for men 
with a secondary department, all at the capital. 
At QuczaHcnango tncrc is a secondary school 
for boys, and at Chiquimula one secondary 
school with a normal department for young 
men, and a normal school for young women. 
In 1009 1292 students (758 boys and 444 girls) 
were enrolled in these secondary and normal 
institutions. The number of students in the 
normal school and in normal departments in¬ 
cluded in the foregoing total was soventy-ono. 
In addition to the public schools and institutes, 
the chief cities are well supplied with private 
schools. 

Higher education is represented by a school 
of law with 49 students m 1909, and a school 
of medicine and pharmacy with 135 students 
(94 medicine; 41, pharmacy). The school of 
engineering was temporarily suspended pend¬ 
ing the erection of new buildings for tho 
military school, of which it will hereafter be a 
part. There are also at the capital a national 
school of handicraft for women, a national 
conservatory of music, nnd a school of art. 
The national library contains about 20,000 
volumes. 

The public appropriation for education in 
1909 amounted to 2,520,015 pesos ($885,140), 
which was a little less than 7 per cent of tho 
total appropriation for all purposes. A. T. S. 
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GUERNSEY, ELIZABETH, COLLEGE. — 
See Grammar Schools, English; College, 
English; Public Schools. 

GUIANA, EDUCATION IN. — British 
Guiana, with a population of 304,000 in 1009, 
had 223 public schools, attended by 33,888 
upils. These schools were supported in part 
y local funds and in part by government 
grant, amounting in the year named to £25,274 
(3110,370). Tho wealthy residents of George¬ 
town, the capital, and the owners of the rich 
sugar estates employ private tutors for their 
children or send them to private schools. 

Dutch Guiana has a population of about 
81,000 exclusive of negroes, and in 1909 reported 
twenty-three public schools with 2580 pupils and 
thirty-seven private schools with 4993 pupils. , 
There are also boarding schools maintained by 
the religious denominations, Roman Catholic, 
Moravian, etc. A. T. 9. 

GUIANA, FRENCH,—See French Colo¬ 
nies, Education in. 

GUIDANCE, LABOR, — See Vocational 
Guidance. 

GUIDANCE, VOCATIONAL, — See Voca¬ 
tional Guidance. 

GUILDS AND EDUCATION — See Gilds 
and Education. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, GUILFORD, N.C. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 
1837 by the North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends as the New Garden Boarding School, 
and re-chartered in 1888. Preparatory and 
collegiate departments arc maintained. The en¬ 
trance requirements to tho freshman class are 
equivalent to about twelve points of high school 
work, Degrees of A.B. and B.S. are conferred. 
The faculty consists of fourteen members. 

GUILFORD, NATHAN (178G-1S54). — 
Lawyer and legislator, active in the establish¬ 
ment of the common school system in Ohio; 
was graduated from Yale College in 1812. 
He was for a few years principal of a classical 
school at Worcester, Mass., and then engaged 
in the practice of law in Ohio. As a member 
of the Ohio legislature he was active in the 
enactment of tho first general school law (1821). 
From 1818 to 1825 he published Solomon 
Thrifty's Almanac , tho forerunner of such 
publications in the United States, extensively 
used between 1825 and 1850 for the spread of 
doctrines of common school education, Guil¬ 
ford’s almanac contained the calendar, the 
“ weather 11 predictions, astronomical changes, 
advice to farmers, and on every page some¬ 
thing about the value of education and the 
need of common schools in Ohio, He was also 
the author of an arithmetic and a spelling book. 

W. S. M. 


Reference; — 

Bahnaiid, IT. American Journal of Education, 1800, 
Vo). VII, pp. 289-204. 

GUINEA, FRENCH.— See French Colo¬ 
nies, Education in. 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS PIERRE GUIL¬ 
LAUME (1787-1874), — French historian, man 
of letters, orator* and statesman, and member 
of many French academics. He was minister of 
public instruction from 1832 to 1837, except 
for brief intervals in 1834 and 1836. Under 
his ministry the whole scheme of primary in¬ 
struction was entirely reorganized; higher 
primary schools were established; the depart¬ 
mental normal schools were put upon aw en¬ 
tirely now basis with more effective control by 
the central authorities; the office of primary 
inspector was created; and a fresh and lasting 
impetus was given to the cause of popular edu¬ 
cation. His circulars to prefects, rectors, 
inspectors, and teachers form a veritable 
treatise on education. These were still further 
reenforced through the columns of the Manuel 
Qfn&'al de Vinstruction primaire l which ho estab¬ 
lished with the view of keeping the teachers 
in touch with the newer educational^ methods. 
Among the better known of his historical works 
are: Ilistoire g6n6ralc dc la civilisation cn 
Europe depute la dude dc Vempire remain 
jusqu'd la revolution frcmgaise (1828); Ilistoire 
gtn&alc de la civilisation cn France depute la 
chute de Vempire ramain (1830); Htetoirc de 
la revolution d'Anglcterrc. F. E. F. 

See France, Education in, 

Referent;^ j — 

Guizot, F. P. G. Mhnoircs pour servir & VHistone de 
mon Temps. (Paris, 1858-1885.) 

Simon. Thiers, Guizot, Rhnmat. (Paris, 1885.) 

Witt. Mme. db (Guizot’s daughter), Monsieur Guisoi 
dans fa Famffle cl avec sea Amis . (Paris, 1880; 
tr. London, 1880.) 

GUMMERE, JOHN (1784-1845). — A 
leader in secondary education among the 
members of the Society of Friends; was princi¬ 
pal of Friends’ schools in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania for forty years. He was at the 
head of the school at Havorford, which later 
became Havorford College (g.v.); he was active 
in the American Philosophical Society (g.u.), 
and was the author of works on Surveying 
(1814) and Astronomy (1822). His brother, 
Samuel It. Gummere (17S0-186G), was prin¬ 
cipal of a school for girls at Burlington, N.J. 
(1821-1837), and the author of a Geography 
(1817), Spelling Book (1831), and work on 
Elocution (1857), W. S. M. 

Sec Fiuends, Educational Influence of 
Society of. 
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GURNEY, M. — See Women, Education of. 
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GUSTATORY SENSATIONS. — Sedations 
derived through the organs of taste. There 
arc four qualities of such sensations; namely, 
bitter, sweet, sour, and saline. To these four 
qualities arc sometimes added two others, 
which are, however, of doubtful character, 
namely, metallic and alkaline. Different parts 
of the tongue have different susceptibilities 
to these qualities. Thus the tip of the tongue 
receives sweet tastes more easily than others, 
while the back of the tongue is move sensitive 
to hitter. C. H. J. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, ST. 
PETER, MINN.— See Lutheran Ciiurch, 
Educational System op, in United States. 

GUTHRIE. THOMAS (1803-1873). — 
Scotch preacher and philanthropist, born nt 
Brechin. At the age of twelve ho entered 
Edinburgh University, where he studied for 
ten years, first taking a general course, thou 
theology and medicine. This he followed up 
by study at the Sorbonne in Paris, where he 
took up natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
anatomy. He was ordained in 18315, and very 
soon came into prominence as an influential 
preacher. When located in Edinburgh, he 
devoted himself to social work and established 
savings banks. .Sunday schools, and education. 
Ilia work in the last field gives him a place of 
importance in the history of British education. 
Guthrie disclaims the title of founder of Ragged 
Schools (q.v.) in Scotland, giving the credit to 
the Sheriff of Aberdeen, Mr. Watson, How¬ 
ever that may be, it is certain that by his 
writings Guthrie did more than any other mnn 
to spread the idea of the Ragged Schools 
(Pleas for Ragged Sc?iools } 1847-1849). His 
work among the poor had opened his eyes 
to the fact that white the provision made in 
poovhouses, hospitals, asylums, amt free schools 
reached a large majority of the population of 
Edinburgh, nothing was done for the very 
lowest classes — the shiftless, drunken, im¬ 
moral beings who drove their young children on 
the streets to beg and steal. For the adults 
Guthrie was not-so very much concerned, except 
that lie strongly advocated a limitation on the 
facilities for obtaining drink; Imt the young 
must be taken in hand, for prevention is belter 
than cure. Theses children needed food and 
clothing first and education afterwards; hence 
the need of special schools, or Ragged Schools, 
to deal with them. These schools were to find 
food and shelter, to bring back the poor waifs 
by sound religious education, and to fit them 
for some vocation by industrial training. 
Such a system would not add to national ex¬ 
penditure, Imt would reduce the cost of main¬ 
taining police, courts, magistrates, jails, and 
pemd settlements. The “ Original Ragged 
Schools " were established in Edinburgh in 
18-17, and spread rapidly to other Scotch towns, 
and in his Third Plea (18(H)) Guthrie was able 


to report the disappearance of juvenile beggars 
and a decrease in juvenile crime, and to point 
to respectable mothers and fathers who had 
been reclaimed by the Ragged Schools. No 
better testimony to the affection in which 
Guthrie was held can be pointed to than the 
remark made by a girl at his funeral, “ He was 
all the father I ever knew.' 1 Guthrie edited 
the Sunday Magazine from 1854 to his death, 
and contributed frequently to Good Words. 

References: — 
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Gutiihib, T. Seed-time arid Harvest of Bagged Schools; 

containing the three Pleas. (Edinburgh, 18G0.) 

GUTS MUTHS, JOHANN CHRISTOPHER 
FRIEDRICH (1759-1889). — Physical edu¬ 
cator; was born at Qucdlinbitrg and obtained 
his early education in that town, studied theol¬ 
ogy, mathematics, physics, history, and 
modern languages at the University of Halle 
for three years, became private tutor in the 
family of a physician, and in 1785 accompanied 
two .sons of the hitter to Salzniatm’a school at 
Schnepfenthal, where he remained in active 
service ns a teacher until a short time before 
his death. Guts Muths took charge of the 
boys daily and led thorn in foot races, vaulting, 
jumping across a ditch, jumping for height, 
forced marches, throwing at a inarlc, estimat¬ 
ing with the eye the distance from one place to 
another, walking on the thin edge of a plank, 
lifting with a staff a weight moved nearer or 
farther from the hands according to one's 
strength, skating, swimming, sliding, etc. 

He kept accurate records of each boy's 
progress from week to week. To the most 
diligent and proficient boys he taught riding 
ou horseback, and the use of firearms. lie 
also paid much attention to matters of diet, 
clothing, personal cleanliness, and ventilation of 
sleeping and study rooms. lie encouraged walk¬ 
ing, work in the garden, and other outdoor 
activities. Guts Muths exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the development of physical edu¬ 
cation, by hU fifty years of teaching and by his 
writings on the subject. 

Hjs two most important books are; Gym- 
Hostile fur die Jugend, enthaUend cine prakiische 
Amiri sang zu Leibcsiibungcn. Sin Buylrag zitr 
iwthigslen Verbeaxerung dor korperlichen Enkh - 
ling. Spide zur Vbung and Erhulung des 
Harpers mid Chides, Jilr die J upend, Hire 
Hr*ichor und alle Freumle unschuhligcr J ugend- 
freuden. Gesammett und praktisch bearbdtd von 
Gain Mvlhtt, Er tic her zu Echncpfcnthal (1796). 
These two books passed through several edi¬ 
tions, and have been translated in many lan¬ 
guages. They were this first modern manuals 
on the subjects of gymnastics and play. 

O.'L, M. 

For the influence of Guts Muths on the devel¬ 
opment of gymnastics, see Gymnastics, Geuman. 
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GUYAU, JEAN MARIE (ISUd-lSSS). — 
Poet, philosopher, and sociologist., who in a 
short life of thirty-three years made some val¬ 
uable contributions to knowledge. When only 
nineteen he was crowned by the AoacUSmio ties 
Sciences Morales et Poljtiqucs for his work, 
M&moire syr la Morale utilitairc depute Epicure 
jusqu’A VEcole Anglatec (1874). Until his 
health hroke down completely he taught phi¬ 
losophy in the Lycde Condorcct, In his many 
philosophical works he emphasized the practical 
and the social as the best standards of criti¬ 
cism. Philosophical problems should accord¬ 
ingly be stated in terms of society. It is from 
tins pqint of view that his chief pedagogical 
work, Education cl IlercdiU (1887) was written. 
li Man being made to live among men/' he 
writes, "wo cannot go too far in the process 
of moulding the child for social life/' The 
title of this work is somewhat misleading, for 
very little attention is given (o heredity be¬ 
yond a brief inquiry into the instinctive equip¬ 
ment of the child on which the educational 
process may be built up. Guyau offers some 
sound criticism of the French system of exami¬ 
nations, and gives a comparative sketch of 
secondary education in Engjaucl, France, and 
Germany, and also draws illustrations from 
American practice for the training of initiative. 
He ncccpts the definition of education as har¬ 
monious development, and discusses the place 
of physical, moral, civic, and intellectual 
education. On instruction he says “ teaching 
must never be a matter of memory, erudition, 
or pure knowledge, but rather of intellectual, 
moral, and civic training." In the earlier part 
of his book he devotes some attention to sug¬ 
gestion as a method of training in right habits. 
The work on the whole is a valuable appendix 
to Spencer’s Education. Guyau also wrote 
a scries of textbooks for use in elementary 
schools for children from five to cloven, dealing 
with moral instruction: VAnnie enjonline, 
VAnncc Preparatoirc; Ja pr cm id re Anntic da 
Lecture Conranle ( Education, Instruction! 
Cioiamc, one volume for pupils and one for 
teachers). Two readers on the basis of the 
reading-writing method wore also written by 
hiip (Methade Guyau; La Lecture facility par 
VEcriUtrv). Among his philosophical works 
may be mentioned La Morale an glaive con - 
temporaine; V[rreliqwn <hi VAvenir; VArt ati 
point dn Yuc Haciolugique. His best known 
political work is the Kers d*un Philos ophe. 


GUYOT, ARNOLD HENRY (1807-1884). — 
Geographer, bom at Noufcluitel, Switzerland, on 
Sept. 28,1807. He was educated at the College 
of Noufchfttcl and the University of Berlin. He 
was for ten years professor of physical geog¬ 
raphy in the college at Ncufehntcl, and came 
to America in 1848. For six years ho was 
employed by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education as lecturer on geography in the 
state normal schools at Westfield, 'Framing¬ 
ham, Bridgewater, and Salem. He was pro¬ 
fessor of physical geography at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity from 1854 to 1884. He was greatly 
influenced by ICarl Hitter during his studies in 
Germany, and lie brought to America the first 
rudiments of geography as a science. The 
textbooks of Guyot were the first to present 
the study of geography as a science to the 
English-speaking world. His works include 
Earth and Man (1840), Geographical Teaching 
(18GG), geography textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools, and many maps and 
charts. W. S. M. 

See Geography, Teaching ot\ 
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GUYOT, THOMAS. —Sec Port Royalists. 

GYMNASIUM. — Originally applied to the 
exercise ground or public training school 
maintained, as for example, at Athens, not only 
for the ophobi, but for all men of military age, 
this term by u process of transference came to 
be used in the sense now usually attached to it, 
i.c. an institution for higher education. (Bee 
Greek Education, under the caption Educa¬ 
tional Practice.) Though the gymnasium was 
free, the teachers and trainers in gymnas¬ 
tics were paid, anil as the poorer citizens had to 
earn their own living, the Athenian gymna¬ 
sium, like tho modern university, came to be 
chiefly frequented by the well-to-do. There 
being plenty of leisure between the exercises, 
and the spectacles attractive, the gymnasia 
tended to become fashionable lounges, in which 
the leisured class spent a large portion of its 
time. The older men naturally became spec- 
tutors and critics rather than active performers. 
Among them developed the walking and talking 
clubs, which were the origin of Greek schools. 
Here the Sophists met and discussed the laws 
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of nature of art, and practiced intellectual 
as well as physical culture. In the suburban 
gymnasium, called tho Academy (aKatypua) 
after the local deity oi hero Acsulemus, tho soph¬ 
ist Pinto started his discussion forum, or courses 
of freo lectures, which, when at his death ho 
devised his neighboring house and garden to his 
pupil, Speusippos, developed into an endowed 
University College* lienee our modern Acade¬ 
mies (</.»,). In another gymnasium, the Ly¬ 
ceum, Aristotlo, one of Plato's pupils, established 
his lectures, open to the inner circle only in 
the morning, and to the public in tho after¬ 
noon, Hence the French lyc£e. The term 
" gymnasium" itself apparently is first used as 
equivalent for school only in a Greek epigram 
of uncertain but probably lato date in the 
literally exact phrase N the schools of the 
Academy" and tho metaphorical phrase "in 
the school of Homer" tfv ’Ou^pafy yqmwfy). 

In Latin the term is not used simply ns equiva¬ 
lent to * f schoolbut as the locally correct term 
in such phrases in Cicero as (t all the gym¬ 
nasiums and schools of the philosophers," 
Tho Romans despised gymnasia. Until tho 
time of Nero there were none in Ilonm. In 
the Middle Ages, the gymnasium, both thing 
and term, was unknown; except to one or two 
exceptionally learned writers, such ns Matthew ‘ 
Paris, who described the school kept by Lnn- 
franc at Bee as a gymnasium. But with tho 
Renaissance tho passion for Greek made the 
name reappear, Knighton describes a Lollard 
conventicle as a ^ gymnasium, i.e, school, of 
heresy, The coming of Manuel Ghrysoloraa 
to teach Greek at Florence In 130G and 
at Pavia in MOO, and the consequent passion for 
the study of Greek made Greek terms fashion¬ 
able. Hence already in a letter written in 1422 
Guarino of Verona uses "gymnasium" as the 
equivalent of" school," and speaks of Cicero ns 
flying with tho highest glory through nil the 
schools of Italy (gymnasia Ilalorum). Vitto- 
rino da Feltro (tf.u.) called his school tho 
Gymnasium Palalmum or Palace School, This 
school became the model for many, and so 
Ginimio became the common term in Italy 
for a public school of the humanist type. It 
is possible that the prominence given in this 
school to physical culture, games and sports 
being cultivated almost as much as in our 
modern public schools ami universities, may 
have partly suggested and justified the use of 
the term ** gymnasium." From Italy the term 
was transported into Germany, ancl seems to 
have been first used ( of the great Netherlands 
schools, which, alike in the numbers attending, 
the age t.o which the pupils stayed, and the 
subjects of instruction, were almost as much 
universities as schools, c,g. the schools connected 
with the Brethren of the Common Life (tf.v,), 
Emmerich, 1474, and Deventer under Regius 
and LtUtich or Lttgc in 1498. These schools 
became tlic model for the great Reformation 
gymnasium founded, or rather reconstituted 


by John Sturm (q.v.) at Strassburg under 
the control of the Town Council in 1538, It 
was probably the fame of this school that 
finally stamped the term " gymnasium" cm tho 
German language as the technical term for 
the great high schools in which the classics 
formed and still form the main subjects of 
instruction. 

In England the term "gymnasium" nover 
became popular. It was occasionally used 
by way of grandiloquence, and schoolmasters 
were sometimes absurdly termed gymnasiarcha, 
especially in epitaphs, just ns in tho new 
cathedral schools of Henry VIII they are 
termed archididascalus _ and hypodulascahts 
(which one learned antiquary translated into 
" master of the horse "). One learned person 
who died master at Eotheringhay, having been 
second master at Eton, whence ho lied from the 
Roman wrath of Mary, even went so far as to 
describe himself on his tombstone as paido - 
iriba ( the term applied to the gymnasium 
official who rubbed the youth down with oil. 
Cut as a rule the common-sense Englishman 
stuck to the simple and ancient Ir grammar 
school” fo.ta). A* F. L. 

GYMNASIUM.—The equipment of a 
modern educational institution is not complete 
without a gymnasium. Tho provision of a 
special place devoted to the physical education 
of youth is not an innovation of modern times, 
for gymnasia occupied ft very important place 
in Greek education (q.r.) and it is interesting 
to note that the use of the term in the scholastic 
sense lias been retained in Germany, while the 
French lycAe recalls tho Lyceum, tho gym¬ 
nasium where Socrates and Aristotle met their 
disciples. 

“ Gymnasium ” as a torn in modern English 
education dates only from the introduction of 
physical training under cover, into English 
schools. Probably tho earliest building used ns a 
general gymnasium in Euglaml was the hall for 
physical training, furnished with giant's strides, 
parallel bars, leaping horses, ladder, ropes, and 
the like, known as Mohammed's Gymnasium, 
established at Brighton about 1848. To this 
the numerous preparatory schools which then 
flourished abundantly in Brighton resorted for 
an hour twice a week or so. In Germany in 1870 
gymnasiums were recognized by law as an es¬ 
sential part of tho equipment of public second¬ 
ary schools. But in England physical cultuxo 
had for more than a century at all events, and 
perhaps for longer, been developed bv games, 
such as cricket, football, and hockey v In 
England though some of the new public 
schools had gymnasiums, that at Rugby Col¬ 
lege being built in 1859, ancl at Marl¬ 
borough College made out of a covered play¬ 
ground in I860, they did not reach the old 
schools, now become a recognized requirement 
of a well equipped secondary school, till the last 
decade of the twentieth century* Even now 
in the great Public Schools and the grammar 
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schools situate in the country or country 
towns, with ample playing fields, the gymna¬ 
sium plays an insignificant part in school life. 

A. F. L. 

The first gymnasium connected with an edu¬ 
cational institution in the United States was 
that of the Round Hill School, Northampton, 
Mass., built in 1S25. The first college gym¬ 
nasium was one fitted in a hall of one of tho 
Harvard College buildings in March, 1826. 
Outdoor gymnasiums were established at Yale in 
1820, and at Williams and Amherst and Brown 
in 1827. The wave of interest in gymnastics 
which was responsible for the erection of these 
gymnasiums had passed by 1830 and was not 
revived until 1860, when Harvard, Yale, and 
Amherst built new gymnasiums, and were fol¬ 
lowed by other colleges. Except for a tempo¬ 
rary check during tho Civil War, the building of 
gymnasiums lias gone on steadily since I860, 
and nearly all colleges and secondary schools 
and many elementary schools arc now equipped 
with them. The size, equipment^ and cost of 
gymnasiums vary over very wide limits accord¬ 
ing to the size and financial resources of the 
different institutions. Thera are several col¬ 
lege gymnasiums that have cost more than 
§ 200 , 000 . 

A typical gymnasium building includes one 
largo hall with suspended running track, 
smaller rooms for boxing, fencing, wrestling, 
handball, baseball winter practice, rowing on 
machines, etc., offices and examination room, 
locker rooms, bathrooms, aiul swimming pool. 
In planning a gymnasium building, the first 
consideration is tho dimensions necessary to 
accommodate the number of students in the 
institution when the building is erected and to 
provide for tho probable increase in twenty or 
twenty-five years. The rectangular f ovm is bet¬ 
ter than the square for the main hall. A room 
40 by 60 feet is tho minimum size in which satis¬ 
factory work can be done. A gymnasium of this 
size would be sufficient for an institution with 
one hundred students. The size should increase 
approximately 500 square feet for every 100 
additional students; thus an institution with 
1000 students would need a gymnasium 70 
by 100 feet. The height of the ceiling should 
bo at least 22 feet in a gymnasium 40 by 00 
fed and increased approximately by one foot 
for every additional 500 square feet of floor 
area. 

The bottom of the running track should be at 
least 10 feet from the floor and tho surface of the 
track at least 8 feet wido and curved to facili¬ 
tate turning corners. The number mid size of 
accessory rooms for special forms of exorcise 
would vary with the number of students to be 
accommodated. With a small gymnasium 
40 by 60 feet, it would be enough to have a 
baseball cage about 20 by 70 feet, a handball 
court 15 by 30 feet, and a room about 20 by 30 
feet for other purposes. With a gymnasium 
70 by 100 feet, a cage 30 by 100 feet, four hand¬ 


ball courts, and three or four rooms 20 by 30 feet 
would furnish adequate equipment. All these 
rooms should have a height of at least 15 feet. 
The looker rooms should have an area of 
approximately four square feet for each locker 
when lockers arc arranged in double tiers. 
Tho best modern bathrooms in gymnasium 
buildings are equipped with shower baths only, 
each shower having n single mixing valve, The 
number of showers necessary for one hundred 
students is about eight and two more showers 
for each additional one hundred students. 
Tho administrative office, director's office, and 
examination room should be arranged en suite 
in the central part of the building. The 
latest college and school gymnasium buildings 
have a large hall or room, near the entrance, in 
which tho athletic trophies, banners, and team 
photographs arc displayed. 

There is no building in tho equipment of ail 
educational institution where adequate beat¬ 
ing and ventilation and absolute cleanliness 
are so important as in the gymnasium building. 
Scientists have demonstrated that a man exer¬ 
cising vigorously vitiates the air about ten times 
as much in a given time as when sitting at a 
lecture or recitation. The failure to take this 
fact into consideration when planning gym¬ 
nasium buildings is largely responsible for the 
bad air usually found in gymnasiums. The air 
should bo washed, heated, ^ humidified, and 
pumped into the gymnasium in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to supply 100 cubic feet a minute for each 
individual using the room. The installation 
and operation of heating and ventilating 
equipments adequate to do this work involves 
a very largo expense, but it is unwise economy 
to curtail expenses in this direction. Tho 
temperature should be maintained at 62 to 64 
in rooms devoted to exercise and 72 to 74 in 
locker rooms and bathrooms. The cleaning 
of tho gymnasium, locker rooms, bathrooms, 
and other accessories is equally important. 
Every part of the building should he cleaned 
daily, the floors washed frequently and the 
gymnasium mats kept free from dust by the 
use of vacuum cleaners, With adequate ven¬ 
tilation and absolute cleanliness in a gym¬ 
nasium building, there is no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the physiological effects of indoor and 
outdoor exorcise. 

Gymnasium Equipment. — The selection of 
a proper equipment for the gymnasium of a 
school or college should receive the most careful 
attention. The essential points to be con¬ 
sidered arc; First, to supply enough appa¬ 
ratus for the largest class to be taught; second, 
to have all the apparatus so constructed that 
it may be easily aucl quickly set up and re¬ 
moved; and third, to distribute the apparatus 
from the standpoint of practical class manage¬ 
ment rather than architectural expediency. 

A typical equipment for a school or college 
gymnasium in which the largest classes have 
sixty students would include the following: 
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2 vaulting bars, 2 horizontal bars, 2 parallel 
bars, 2 horses, 2 bucks or vaulting boxes, 2 
boms, 2 horizontal ladders, 8 climbing ropes, 
3Q stall bars, 2 pairs jumping stands, 4 inclined 
boards, 2 springboards, 2 pairs flying rings, 

8 traveling rings, G mats, 5 X 10 feet, 4 mats 
3X8 feet, 1 pair basket bull goals, 2 basket 
balls, 1 indoor baseball outfit, 0 medicine balls, 
10 chest weights, 2 neck machines, 2 rowing 
machines, 60 pairs dumb bells, CO pairs Indian 
clubs, 60 wantls, anti a piano. The cost of such 
an equipment would be approximately two tliou- 
&amUlol\»Y8. 4 , 

If the gymnasium is to be used by girls 
only, the horizontal bars, horses, and parallel 
bars may be omitted. 

The three largest manufacturers of gymna¬ 
sium equipment are the Narragansott Machine 
Co., of Providence, R.I.; the A. G, Spalding 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass,; and Fred 
Medart of St. Louis, Mo. G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Athletic 
Fjbi,p; AnciimcTinm, School; Baths; 
Swimming Pool; Ventilation and Heating, 

GYMNASTIC TEACHERS.—Sec Physi¬ 
cal Diuectoii. 

GYMNASTICS. — The term as used by Iho 
Greeks applied to all forms of physical exer¬ 
cise such as calisthenics, running, jumping, 
wrestling, boxing, dancing, and throwing the 
javolin and discus. After the long period of 
neglect of organized physical instruction during 
the Middle Ages, systematic exercise \w varum* 
forms found a place in the new schemes of edu¬ 
cation. The universal and hiuradieuble im¬ 
pulse of ail healthy children to play, und the 
appreciation on the purl of educators of iho 
important function of motor training in edu¬ 
cation, are responsible for the increasingly largo 
place accorded to physical exercise as an in¬ 
tegral purt of educational procedure since tho 
days of YUlorino da Pelt re (</,».}. 

The di Horen tuition of the forms of exercise 
into gymnastics, games, and athletic sport* 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. U was 
during that period that Guts Mulhs, Jalut, and 
Spiess developed the German system of 

gymnastics. Ling founded in Sweden 

tho system of gymnastics which bears hi* 
name, and at hletic sports and games were taken 
up in the colleges and preparatory schools of 
Great Britain. There are two main classes of 
gymnastic exercises: first, calisthenics (o.y.), 
which includes free movements of arms, legs, 
trunk, etc., exercises with dumb hells, wands, 
bar bells, Indian clubs, rings, hoops, balls, 
etc., marching, and dancing. Second, appara¬ 
tus gymnastics, which include* parallel laws, 
vaulting and horizontal liars, horse, buck, 
vaulting box, stall burs, jump stands, ropes, 
poles, ladders, and many kinds of developing 
appliances, such as chest weights, and other 


machines built on the prinaipio of weight and 
pulley or friction. 

The main difference between gymnastics 
and athletics (q>v.) is one of aim. Tho aim of 
gymnastics is discipline or training for its effect 
upon the health, normal development, and 
general efficiency of tho individual. The chief 
aim of athletics is pleasurable activity for the 
sake oi recreation; in the athletic games of boys 
and young pica we see the highest and fullest 
expression of the play instinct. While the 
characteristic aims of gymnastics and athletics 
are essentially different, some of the most im¬ 
portant results of physical training are secured 
from Loth forms of activity. This is true 
especially of the hygienic effects of muscular 
activity upon the circulation, respiration, 
digestion, assimilation, and excretion. These 
effects vary over wide limits according to the 
kind of exercise selected. 

In considering the educative value of gym¬ 
nastics and athletics the most important prin¬ 
ciple is, that neither of these activities can serve 
as a substitute for the other. Each contrib¬ 
utes some essential parts of a complete 
physical education. Gymnastic exercises arc 
largely subjective in character; they serve 
particularly to stimulate normal physical devel¬ 
opment, promote good carriage arul easy 
coordination in motion and locomotion. Every 
gymnastic exercise is given for a definite pur¬ 
pose. The object may be to secure motor 
coordination, hygienic benefit, or some (esthetic 
effect. In this respect, gymnastics differs 
radically from athletic exorcises, for in the latter 
the primary object is always to produce some 
effect outside of the individual, as hitting a ball, 
throwing an object as far as possible, or reach¬ 
ing a goal before an opponent. The effect of 
such exercises upon the individual is always 
incidental mid secondary. Another advantage 
of gymnastics is, that selection based on scien¬ 
tific principles of anatomy, physiology, and 
mechanics makes it possible to adapt each exer¬ 
cise .to the particular needs of the individual, 
with ti view to producing the effect desired. 
The educative, hygienic, and (esthetic effects of 
exercise are susceptible of definite control in 
gymnastics, but in athletics the effects pro¬ 
duced on the individual arc Indefinite and 
accidental. Tho particular effect produced 
by gymnastics depends partly upon the move- 
incuts selected, lml mostly upon tho manner of 
their execution. The best hygienic effects are 
produced by adapting the movements to the 
strength of"the individual, bringing into play 
the large muscles of the trunk and thighs, and 
accompanying the exercise with music, which 
adds pleasure to the work. Tho educative 
effects are best secured by careful selection and 
sequence of exercises suited to the state of 
psycho-motor development of the individual, 
and by a method of teaching which demands 
accuracy, precision, ami speed in execution. 
The aesthetic effects of form, carriage and grace 
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of motion and locomotion result from gymnastic 
dancing and other exercises of the same type. 
The recreative value of gymnastics depends 
upon the ability of the teacher to make the work 
interesting, and in a measure upon the attitude 
of the student toward the work. 

In general, the relative effects secured from 
gymnastics and athletics are as follows: — 

Gymnastics 

Piuma nr Effects i Secondary Effects 

Educative Organic (vigor) 

Hygienic Recreative 

./Esthetic Psycho-motor 

Moral 

Athletics 

Primary EfFEcrfl: Secondary Errs era: 

Organic (vigor) Educative 

Psycho-motor Hygienic 

Recreative /Esthetic 

Moral 

It is very evident from this table that gym¬ 
nastics constitutes an essential part of a rational 
scheme of physical education. The results 
obtained from gymnastic training vary widely 
for the same reasons that results vary in all 
branches of education. Poor teaching and 
inadequate facilities always produce unsatis¬ 
factory results in gymnastics as in any other 
subject. Tho need for systematic psycho¬ 
motor training and vigorous muscular activity 
for organic development tends to increase as 
life becomes more complex and specialized, 
Tho growing appreciation of the physical basis 
of human efficiency cannot fail to bring about 
increased recognition for gymnastics in tho 
school curriculum, more competent teachers, 
and increased material equipment. G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Calis¬ 
thenics; Giveek Education; Physical. Edu¬ 
cation. 
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GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS. — In all 
schemes of education, the tendency has been to 
provide better facilities and a more extensive 
curriculum for boys than for girls. This has 
been true particularly in regard to physical 
training, In Germany, England, and the 
United States various forms of physical train¬ 
ing wore provided for boys, while this subject 
was entirely neglected in schools for girls. 
Adolf Spiess, the founder of German school 
gymnastics, was the first to advocate gymnastic 
training for girls, but the traditional idea that 
womanly deportment is in contradiction to 
exercise has hindered the development of 
physical training for girls. Organic vigor and 
psycho-motor development are as essential to 
girls as to boys. The results to be accom¬ 


plished are the same, but the methods em¬ 
ployed must vary because of physiological 
differences in the two sexes. 

The gymnastics best suited to girls include 
marching, calisthenics without hand apparatus 
and with wooden dumb bells, wands, bar bolls, 
Indian clubs, rings, hoops, etc.; simple exer¬ 
cises in vaulting and climbing (omitting, in 
general, all exercises requiring support of the 
body on the arms for more than an instant); 
easy exercises in jumping; and dancing. 
/Esthetic and folk dancing constitute one of 
the most valuable forms of physical training 
for girls of all ages, Bjr means of judicious 
selection and adaptation, it is possible to secure 
from dancing most of the essential values of 
exercise, such as organic vi^or, psycho-motor 
training, and recreation. Girls need also tho 
training that comes from participation in ath¬ 
letic sports and team games. The qualities 
of courage, self-reliance, loyalty, and capacity 
to cooperate with others and subordinate per¬ 
sonal interests to the interests of the team which 
result from participation in team games and 
sports are as desirable for girls as for boys. 
This training is especially valuable to counter¬ 
act the tendency of some girls to be sensitive, 
introspective, and live too much on the subjec¬ 
tive side of life. 

In general, girls under twelve or thirteen 
years of age can do all except the very stren¬ 
uous exercises indulged in by boys of the same 
age. With the onset of puberty, considerable 
modification of the forma of exercise given to 
girls is made imperative by the anatomical 
and physiological changes which occur at that 
time. The most important modifications nec¬ 
essary are the elimination of exercises requiring 
the support of the whole body by the shoulder 
girdle for more than an instant, the restriction 
of exercises involving jumping to those involv¬ 
ing very little jarring of the body, and in general 
the elimination of violent exercises. The in¬ 
troduction of competitive athletic games in 
schools and colleges for girls from 1890 to 1900 
was accompanied in some placds by public 
contests between teams representing different 
institutions, This feature of athletics for 
girls has been abandoned by tho leading schools 
and colleges because it was found to do detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of education. 

G. L, M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Dancing; 
Women, Education of; etc. 
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GYMNASTICS, GERMAN. —The German 
system embraces three distinct branches, known 
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os FoMsfurnca, or popular gymnastics; ScAtd- 
turnen, or school gymnastics; and Milittir- 
iurncn, or military gymnastics. The organiza¬ 
tion of the last two branches is maintained 
nnd controlled by the government for strictly 
educational purposes; the popular gymnastic 
societies arc voluntary associations. 

The names of three teachers are identified 
with the upbuilding of German gymnastics: 
Guts Muths (g.v.), 1759-1839; Jahn (<?.».), 
1778-1852; and Spiess 1810-1858. Before 
the period covered by tho activities of these 
men, the only physical training found in Ger¬ 
man schools was the knightly exercises in rid¬ 
ing, fencing, vaulting, and dancing taught in tho 
RUtcrakademien, and instruction in running, 
jumping, climbing, balancing, and carrying of 
heavy weights, given in Basedow's school at 
Dessau. Sahmann {q.v.) t who had been an 
assistant at Dessau, founded the Schncpfenthal 
school in 1784, and introduced tho simple 
exercises known as the Dessau pentathlon. A 
year later, Guts Muths entered upon his serv¬ 
ice ns a teacher at Schncpfenthal, and de¬ 
voted himself to the development of a rational 
system of gymnastics and games. He pub¬ 
lished his Gymnastics for the Young in 1798, 
tho first German manual of gymnastics; this 
was followed three years later by a book on 
plays and games. Guts Muths 1 aim was 
distinctly pedagogical; he divided physical 
exercises into gymnastics, manual training, 
and youthful plays, and defined gymnastics as 
,{ a system of exercises having bodily perfection 
for their aim.” Tho success of Guts Muths' 
gymnastics at Schncpfenthal led to their in¬ 
troduction in many private and a few public 
schools. In 1804 Guts Muths urged upon the 
Prussian minister, Massow, tho importance of 
introducing physical education into tho schools. 
The minister replied that he proposed to make 
bodily training an essential part of his plan for 
national education, but the war with Napoleon 
prevented tho carrying out of these plans. 

The particular contribution of Turnvalcr 
Jahn to the German system of physical educa¬ 
tion was to make gymnastics popular through 
tho organization of independent associations. 
In Die dcuhche Turnkunst, published in 1810, 
Jahn describes the aims of Ins system of gym¬ 
nastics as follows: li The turning system would 
reestablish the lost symmetry of human devel¬ 
opment: would connect a proper bodily train¬ 
ing with mere exclusive intellectual cultiva¬ 
tion; would supply the proper counteracting 
influence to the prevailing overrefinement, 
and would comprohciul and influence the whole 
man by means of a social mode of living for the 
yoiuig.^ Every turning institution is a placo for 
exercising the bodily powers, a school of indus¬ 
try in manly activity, a place of chivalrous 
contest, an aid to education, a protection to the 
health, nnd a public benefit. It is constantly 
and interchangeably a place of teaching and 
of learning. In an unbroken circle follow 


constantly after each other direction, exempli¬ 
fication, instruction, independent investigation, 
practice, emulation, and further instruction. 
Thus the turners do not learn their occupation 
from hearsay. They have lived in ana with 
their work, investigated it, proved it, and per¬ 
fected it. It awakens all tno dormant powers, 
and secures a self-confidence and readiness 
which arc never found at a loss.” 

From 1820 to 1842, Volkstuvncn was pro¬ 
hibited by tho government, gymnasia were 
closed, and gymnastic instruction was gener¬ 
ally neglected in the schools. In 1842 the King 
gave his sanction to tho proposal offered by tho 
ministers of War, the Interior, and Education, 
that " bodily exercises should be acknowledged 
formally as a necessary and indispensable 
integral part of male education, and should be 
adopted as ail agency in the education of tho 
people.” Mnssmann, who had been engaged 
in teaching gymnastics in Munich since 1827, 
was in 1843 called to Berlin to aid Eichorn's 
department in carrying into effect the plan 
advocated in the King's cabinet order. He 
had been trained in the methods of Jahn, but 
not being endowed with sufficient skill or 
energy to adapt Volkstuvncn to school needs, 
his administration, which lasted until I860, 
was, on the whole, a failure. 

Massmnnn was succeeded by Adolf Spiess, 
who has been called the “father of German 
school gymnastics ” and the “ founder of gym¬ 
nastics for girls.” He received Mb first instruc¬ 
tion in gymnastics at his father's private school, 
where the methods of Guts Muths were followed. 
Later he became acquainted with Jalin and liis 
methods. In 1830, while still a student, Spiess 
formed a class of boys at Giessen, and taught 
them common exercises” (Gevieinizbtmgen), 
or class drill in “ standing, walking, running, 
and jumping ” In Jahn’s system the members 
of the class follow their foretunier. In 1833 
Spiess bccamo a teacher of history, singing, 
drawing, and turning in the public schools of 
Burgdorf, Switzerland, He removed to Basel 
in 1S44 to take charge of the gymnastic instruc¬ 
tion in the higher schools of that city, and in 
1848 he returned to Germany, having been 
appointed to a high office in the department of 
education of tho Grand Duchy of Hesse. Ho 
was'successful in the work of organizing and 
supervising physical training in boys’ and girls' 
schools throughout that state, 

Spiess adopted the method of “ class turning,” 
which consists in the simultaneous performance 
by tho whole class, cither with or without the 
use of apparatus, of given exercises at the word 
of command; this method constitutes one of 
the fundamental principles in German school 
gymnastics. Spics3 based his theory of bodily 
training on the laws of anatomy and physiology, 
and arranged his exercises in compliance with 
his understanding of those laws. He made use 
of a great variety; of exercises, such as free 
movements, marching, jumping, climbing, and 
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Jahn's heavy gymnastics. The free movements 
were often executed to music. The distinctive 
contribution of Spiess was to render Gorman 
gymnastics systematic and scientific, and to 
adapt them to pedagogical purposes and 
methods. His principal books were Lehre der 
Turnkunsi (Basel, 1840-1846), and Turnbuch 
filr Schulen (Basel, 1846-1851). 

Tho progress of gymnastic instruction in 
German schools was hindered by the lack of 
competent teachers. In 1851 the Royal Cen¬ 
tral Gymnastic Institute, with parallel courses 
of instruction for officers of the army and school 
teachers, was established in Berlin under tlio 
joint control of the ministers of War mid Edu¬ 
cation, and Captain H. Rothstein, of the Prus¬ 
sian army, who had studied Swedish gymnastics 
in Stockholm, was placed at its head. In 1877 
the institute was divided into two separate 
schools, one for army officers and the other for 
teachers of gymnastics in schools. Rothstein 
attempted^ to introduce Swedish gymnastics 
in the institute, and banished some of tho most 
popular exercises of German gymnastics. His 
action led to a bitter controversy, in which 
prominent teachers, physicians, and professors 
of tho Berlin University opposed him. Ho was 
finally defeated, and resigned his position in 
1863. 

Gymnastics constitutes an integral part of tho 
curriculum in schools of all grades in Germany. 
Each class has its special time for gymnastics, 
just as it lias special hours for arithmetic ana' 
reading* The exercises arc carefully adapted to 
the ago and sex of the pupils. The youngest 
pupils, from six to ton years old, engage in a great 
variety of simple games, easy free movements, 
marching, jumping, and climbing exercises, 
and the easier of the fundamental exercises on 
the gymnastic apparatus. In free movements 
and heavy gymnastics tho exercises grow more 
complicated and difficult with the advancing 
ago of the pupil. Walking tours, skating 
parties, and excursions into the woods are 
frequently made under tho lead of those who 
teach turning. The gymnastic course for girls 
comprises tho ordinary free gymnastics with or 
without hand apparatus, skipping ropes, march¬ 
ing, dancing, and balancing exercises; various 
games of ball, easy jumping, swinging, and 
climbing, and n few of the simplest exercises 
on the parallel and horizontal bars, 

A description of German gymnastics as a 
system of physical training would be inadequate 
without mentioning tho extensive development 
of games and plays, which has taken place in 
German schools during the last twenty-five 
years. Practically every school in Germany is 
equipped with a playground, and nearly all 
boys' schools have facilities for swimming. 
Organized and supervised play constitutes an 
essential part of the present system of physical 
training. 

In the United State3 tho German system of 
gymnastics has been adopted in many large 


cities and Gorman teachers appointed to direct 
the work.. This is true of Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, etc, G. L. M, 
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GYMNASTICS, HYGIENE OF. - See 

Physical Training, Hygiene op. 

HABIT. — Use of Term.—The term 
“ habit ” in the various writings on the sub¬ 
ject is used in a number of different ways. It 
is used by some writers to cover all of the 
organized responses of an organism. Such 
authors speak of tho habits of tho bee, of tho 
ant, and of animals generally, meaning thereby 
the whole repertoire of reflexes, instincts, and 
habits. With advances in comparative psy¬ 
chology there should come a strict limitation 
in tho use of the term " habit.” Habit should 
refer only to those motor acquisitions which have 
been acquired by an organism during its lifetime. 
The term " mental habit " is sometimes used 
to refer to mental organization along any lino. 
James, for example, speaks of perception as a 
" kind of habit." Such a use of the term 
should be avoided, since it introduces a vague¬ 
ness in tho expression similar to that now 
present in the term " memory." 

Rise of Consciousness and Rise of Habit 
Simultaneous. — Movement first appears in an 
organism in the form of reflexes; somewhat 
later, as growth prooesscs take place, in the 
more complex form of instincts. Many, of 
these instincts are not completely adaptive. 
In most organisms tho reflexes and instincts 
are not numerous enough and complex enough 
to preserve the life of tho organism. In such 
cases (and probably in no organism are the 
congenital responses wholly adequate) the in¬ 
stinctive and reflex groups must be supple¬ 
mented by habits. Habits when perfected 
subserve the same function as reflexes mid 
instincts. Angcll and Dewey assume that 
consciousness arises at tho moment reflexes 
and instincts break down — i,e , at the point 
where habit formation begins. As long as 
congenital responses are adequate, there is no 
consciousness; the moment adjustment begins, 
consciousness appears. Its appearance is an 
integral part of the formation of every habit, 
On the other hand, as habits are perfected and 
approach reflexes (so far as efficiency is con¬ 
cerned), consciousness tends to die away. To 
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apeak figuratively, the focus of consciousness 
throughout life is always directed upon the 
difficult and new aspects of any adjustment. 

Neural Basis of Habit—The simplest 
neural mechanism operating in any habit must 
consist of a receptor, a scries of eonchmtors, 
and. an effector. But such a mechanism, 
serves equnlly well for instincts as for habit. 
Two fundamental differences, however, appear 
between the two sots of mechanisms: (1), the 
" pathways ” involved in instinct are inherited., 
while those in habit arc acquired in ontogeny; 
(2) the series of conductors involved in habit 
probably always leads through the cortex, 
both in the early stages of the formation of the 
habit, and even in the later, perfected stage. 
In the case of many of the instincts, the neural 
arcs apparently may lie wholly infra-cortical. 
In tho early stages of habit the cortex ns a 
whole is unquestionably involved. It is a 
commonly expressed opinion, at least, that as 
habits bceoine more and moro automatic (as 
conscious oversight or attention becomes less 
and less necessary) the neural processes become 
more and more segmental in character — that 
the seat of neural control (as c.g. in tho eye- 
hand qu eye-foot reactions! passes to lower 
nervous centers, e.g. to tho basal ganglia. 
The work of Franz has thrown some interest¬ 
ing light upon this question, but it is still an 
open one. Franz in his early experiments 
upon cats showed that if they wore allowed 
fco establish associations between food and the 
opening of problem boxes, they lost these 
associations if tho frontal lobes were sectioned, 
but that they could relearn them, Ilis more 
recent experiments upon primates confirms 
this earlier work, and adds the new point that 
if tho association was completely formed thoro 
was no loss when the frontal lobes were scc- 
tioned. It would look as though the system 
of integration did change and become moro 
circumscribed so far as the association area in 
tho frontal lobe is concerned, as the habit 
became more complete. Whother the path¬ 
way could bo still further shortened, so that 
the association areas of the cortex need not bo 
involved at all, remains to be decided. 

In psychology since Hartley’s time (and 
more recently revived by James) wo have 
spoken as though the nervous system was 
" modified ” so as to respond in a highly 
special t way to a stimulus which did not at 
first elicit a coordinated response. We have 
spoken as though an actual pathway was 
formed between tho sense organs and the volun¬ 
tary muscles; as though the nerve fibers 
became modified moleculorly in such a way 
ns to give passage more easily to on oft-repeated 
stimulus, Sherrington’s conception of trans¬ 
verse membranes situated in the gray matter 
between the end of one axono and the den¬ 
drites of tho next neurone (Synapse) through¬ 
out tlic pathway, is a more recent conception. 
These surfaces of separation " might restrain 


diffusion, bank up osmotic pressure, restrict the 
movement of ions, accumulate electric charges, 
support a double elcctrio layer, alter in shape 
and surface tension with changes in difference 
of potential, alter in difference of potential 
with changes of surface tension or in shape, 
or intervene as a membrane between dilute 
solutions of electrolytes of different concentra¬ 
tion or colloidal suspensions with different 
signs of charge.' J In other words, wc have at 
the synapses a mechanism delicate and^ com¬ 
plex enough to account for the "formation of 
pathways,” reinforcement and inhibition of 
habits, cto., without supposing that there is 
any actual change or modification occurring in 
the neurono itself (the conductor) as the result 
of repetition of stimulus. 

Habits come to preponderate over reflexes 
and instinctive activity in those organisms 
born with the least mature nervous systems. 
Watson and Allen’s comparative experiments 
on the rat and the guinea pig respectively 
simw that the rat with its immature nervous 
system begins to form habits (10-12 days) 
much later than the guinea pig (2-3 days), 
which is born with a relatively mature nervous 
system, but that the rat can form a greater 
number of such associations and continue to 
form them for a much longer time. Plasticity 
is the term used to cover tho fact that an 
animal can modify its reflexes and instincts in 
tho direction of habit. In general, the higher 
wo ascend in the scale of animal development, 
the more plastic tho nervous system seems to 
be, its culmination being in man. Yet this 
advance in plasticity is not continuous. Even 
in the rodent group we have great differences 
in plasticity between the rat and tho guinea 
pig. While the chimpanzeo and orang-outang 
stand next to man, certain other of the primates, 
baboon, rhesus, etc., are probably not greater 
in plasticity than the dog. (Sec Plasticity.) 

Facilitation and Inhibition. — The sutyect of 
facilitation and inhibition in the formation of 
complex habits is a topic strangely neglected 
in experimental psychology. We have in 
Sherrington and in many other neuvo-physio- 
logieal treatises a large amount of data on 
inhibition and reenfoveement of tho simpler 
neural processes. But experimental pedagogy 
lias more or less neglected studies, i.e. from the 
standpoint of facilitation and the reverse,, of 
the simultaneous formation of several habits, 
the mutual relations existing among groups of 
habits, etc. 

On the neural side wc have known for some 
time (tlumks to the work of Exncr, Mitchell 
and Lewis, Lombard, Bowditch and Warren, and 
more recently, of Sherrington and of Yerkcs), 
that the end effect produced by any given 
reflex arc is dependent upon tho intensity of 
the stimulus arousing that arc, upon tho 
internal condition of the arc, and upon the 
number and temporal relations of preceding 
reflexes and upon the action taking place 
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simultaneously in other reflex groups,. A 
sound conveyed to the ear of a chloral izcd 
rabbit increases the amplitude of the reflex 
movement of tiro foot induced by the stimulus 
applied to tho foot a moment later. The 
amplitude of the movement of the knee jerk 
in man likewise can bo diminished or increased 
by stimulating, e.g. some distance receptor at 
varying intervals before administering the 
electrical stimulus calling out the reflex. For 
a careful treatment of the neural processes, 
see Sherrington, Integrative Action of the Ner¬ 
vous System , pp. 176 ff. (recnforcemont), 191 ff. 
(inhibition), 199 ff. (interference), and 36 ff. 
(summation). 

Early Habits: the Acquisition of Motor 
Control. — Early habits are formed both in tho 
child and in the animal by the trial and error 
process The start of voluntary control 

may best be seen in the child in its first attempts 
to grasp objects. There arc several stages, in 
the process; first, there must be an objective 
stimulus which arouses movement. Bright 
objects, moving objects, those making tones or 
noises of medium intensity, or those possess¬ 
ing certain pleasing contact value, in the 
normal child are most likely first to elicit 
movements. In the second place, if progress 
toward coordination is to be made, some one 
of the moving organs of tho child must come 
into tactual motor relations with the object. 
The rattle which is first seen elicits a number 
of motor responses. Usually and in the long 
run tho hands, being the most motile organs, 
are first to touch the object. Touching this 
object, rofiexly leads to grasping; tho grasping 
of the object then leads to new forms of stimu¬ 
lation, be. auditory and visual (of movement of 
object). The object is now under control, and 
adaptation is complete. It is supposed that 
a strong affective tone, intensely pleasurable 
in character, appears on the completion of the 
adaptation — upon tho successful effort to 
control the object. It is supposed further 
that this affective accompaniment means on 
tho physiological side an increased blood 
supply for those nouro-muscular processes 
which have just been active, be. for the group 
bringing about the success. Thorndike speaks 
of tills as tho ” stamping-in process.” The 
failure of any group of muscles to bring success, 
on tho other hand, brings about a loss in tone 
in those muscles, which results in their dis¬ 
continuance. In other words, the neuro¬ 
muscular system bringing success is made pre¬ 
potent (by some change taking place probably 
at tho synapses). 

The second trial of the child or animal 
shows usually, but not always, a decrease in 
tho number of useless movements and an 
increased speed in the use of the muscular 
group which brought success on the first trial. 
Subsequent growth takes place through the 
entire elimination of all useless movements. 
In tho perfected form the sensory impulses 


aroused by tho objeot release immediately tho 
proper motor response. 

Such command over tho muscular system is 
finally attained that in adult life operations 
requiring a long series of muscular acts may 
bo executed without the exercise of continuous 
voluntary control. The initiation of the first 
movement in the chain is usually a voluntary 
process. As James has well shown, this initial 
movement becomes tho stimulus to the second; 
the first and second to the third, and similarly 
throughout the series. In other words, the 
“ cue” to the second and succeeding acts 
finally may come to be kinesthetic. 

Formation of Hierarchies of Habit; Ac¬ 
quisition of Skill. — In the acquisition of any 
skillful act, as, e.g. piano playing, typewriting, 
sending and receiving the telegraphic code, 
there are displayed, in addition to the simple 
sensory-motor ooSrdinations, complex or in¬ 
tegrated groups of coordinations, which when 
studied in detail show an interesting history, 
W. F. Book describes five separate steps in 
making a single letter on the typewriter, as 
follows: (1) getting the copy, (2) actual spell¬ 
ing or thinking of each letter to be made, 

(3) mentally locating it on the keyboard, 

(4) getting the proper finger to tho key, 

(5) again pronouncing the lottcr or initiating 
the final letter-making movements. These 
simple habits arc short-circuited or abridged 
by a long, slow process until the mere sight of 
the letter initiates the movement for depress¬ 
ing the key, be. the letter association 1ms been 
formed, . Long before the process lias become 
automatized the next higher order of habit 
has put in its appearance, be, these simple 
" lottcr habits ” become integrated into ” syl¬ 
lable habits,” then into easy " word habits,” 
then into complex word habits, into easy 
” phrase habits,” cte., until finally tho expert 
stage is readied, where the word and phrase 
habits have become bo perfected that the writ¬ 
ing is absolutely continuous. In this process 
of acquiring skill, simple habits arc not first 
mastered and then the next higher order, etc., 
until the expert stage is reached. All orders 
of habits u make gains simultaneously, but not 
equally ” (Bryan and Harter, Psych. Rev 
Vol. VI, 1899, pp, 346-375), Book compares 
tho. development of tho different orders of 
habit to the march of a flock of sheep; tho 
whole flock moves forward, now fast, now 
slow, but any particular animal may push 
ahead at this moment and lag behind at the 
next. 

Breathing Places and Plateaus, — The on¬ 
ward movement of the group of habits as a 
whole is often cheeked. There are daily fluc¬ 
tuations, due in part to mood, fatiguo, and the 
actual forgetting between one day's practice 
and the next, especially when new and higher 
orders of habits are just appearing (see Book 
on “warming-up process”). In addition to 
these easily understood fluctuations there are 
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longer and more serious breaks in the process, degree from the parts practiced to other parts 

lasting from six to eight days (Book), and still of the body, and that the transference is 

longer periods called plateaus, occurring at greatest to symmetrical and closely related 

critical stages in the learning process and endur- parts, is firmly established, but the interpret 

ing for a much longer time than the "breath- tation of the facts is not very clear. The 

ing places" (thirty-three days in one case men- whole question is more or less bound up with 

tioned by Book). These plateaus (including the that of the effects of training upon memory. 

“ breathing places ” under this heading) appear (See Memory.) Thorndike, with his theory of 

in the work of Bryan and Harter (telegraph send- u identical elements" in memory transfer, 

ing and receiving), Swift (tossing and catching attempts with some success to extend his theory 

balls), and Book (typewriting). Bryan and to cross education, e.g, holding that Wood- 
Hariw suppose that these plateaus appear worth's transfer obtained in striking at a dot 
when 'tho lower order habits are approaching with the left hand is duo largely to the fact 
their maximum of development, but are not that tho practice with the left hand trained 
sufficiently automatic for use as elements in the eye, and that this training is largely re- 
the higher order habits. For these investiga- sponsible for tho improvement noted in the 
tors they are necessary periods of "incuba- right (unpraeticed) hand. The more recent 
tion," where elementary habits arc making and thorough work of Ebert and Moumann 
substantial gains preparatory to their organi- tends to establish the fact against James, and 
nation into higher order of habits. Book to some extent against Thorndike as well, that 
objects to this theory of plateaus on the rote memory can be improved by practice, 
ground that there is not a sufficient time The position that such effects were duo to 
sequcnco in tho development of the different common elements and to common modes of 
orcers of habits. Pie separates the breathing attack, better use of attention, elimination of 
places from tho plateaus. Tho breathing useless methods of attack, increase of interest 
places are due to irregular lapses in attention, in problem, etc., is still a tenable one. It 
A bad day's work may dampen the learner’s must bo said, however, that Ebert and Meu- 
ardor for several days. Plateaus, on the other mann themselves hold that in addition to these 
hand, while not appearing in all of Book's factors there is a training of some common 
curves, occur, when at all, at critical stages in memory capacity. 

tho learning process, They are, according to Automatism and Allied Phenomena. — In 
Book (a) " {testing places in the learner’s hypnosis, in certain functional nervous dis¬ 
interest and effort; or (b) f break-down 1 eases, and in sleep walking, we meet with auto¬ 
stages caused by excessive effort wrongly matic reactions of various kinds. They may 
applied." show themselves in the form of word repeti- 

As a matter of fact, a complete analysis of tions, cckolalia. gesture repetitions, cchopraxia 
these breaks in the learning process cannot yet (in hypnosis, katatonia, etc.), and in stereo- 
be given. Nearly all of tho investigators have typy, Stereotypy may take different forms, 
chosen habits which are too complex for com- e.g . wo may have a stereotypy of attitude, of 
plete analysis. From the standpoint of neural movement, or of language (verbigeration). In 
control, there seems to be no conceivable theso cases we often see patients maintaining 
reason why a learning curve should show uncomfortable attitudes for hours; others will 
fluctuations other than those reflecting tho walk for long distances, taking alternately 
general bodily condition and thoao due to three steps forward and two backward; others 
changes in metabolism. will repeat phrases or verses indefinitely. 

Transfer of Habit: Cross-Education. — It is Such phenomena belong to tho field of pay- 
apparcntly firmly established that the exercise chiatry rather than to that of psychology and 
of any one muscular organ of the body will education. In normal individuals such phe- 
improve tho bilaterally symmetrical organ, nomcna aro occasionally met in fits of abstrac- 
Volkimnn found that practicing the left ann tion and in sleep. 

in discrimination produced a very marked im- Social and Pedagogical Implications < of 
provcincnt in tho right without any practice Habit. —The ideal training of a human being 
in the latter. Similar experiments show that would give him the ability to react adequately 

E Vic<3 upon the dynamometer with either and rapidly and with a minimum of fatigue to 
will improve the strength of grip in the any individual or social situation. In our 
other (Scripture, powns, ef al.). Similarly complex civilization, which is ever changing in 
Davis found that improvement in tho quick- its point of stress, which is ever presenting now 

ness of the tapping with tho ri^ht groat toe problems, an organism must automatize as 

was accompanied by 161 per cent improvement many adjustments as possible, and as easily 

m the left foot; 100 per cent as much in tho and aa rapidly as possible in order to leave 

right hand and 83 per cent in the left hand, the mind free to meet the point of stress. 
Woodworth has made experiments with similar The early formation of right personal habits 
results upon the accuracy of hitting a dot. has been insisted upon in all writings uj)on 
Davis a conclusions that the effects of exercise habits, Probably the necessity of forming 
may be transferred to a greater or lesser habits which aro not immediately utilizable 
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1ms not been sufficiently insisted upon. During 
adolescence there is, especially if there is a 
bftd inheritance, a period when many new and 
strange demands are mado upon the nervous 
system. At times it breaks down under the 
strain. Good personal habits— those relating 
to temperance, control of the sox impulses, the 
right use of money, respect due to other members 
of society, etc., servo oftentimes to carry the 
individual with poor inheritance safely over the 
periods of conflict. Often when this faulty in¬ 
heritance is present it is augmented by careless¬ 
ness in the formation of tho early habits (in para¬ 
noia, e.g. we find carelessness in tho use of money, 
extravagances, etc., in many forms starting very 
early in life. Tho implication is that such 
tendencies might be checked if < noted early 
enough). Much has been and is still being 
done in the case of functional nervous diseases 
by the process of reeducation. In regard to 
the second point, — forcing tho youth to form 
habits not immediately ^ utilisable,—possibly 
enough has not been said. Normal develop¬ 
ment in certain cases ceases after a fixed low 
level of efficiency has boon attained. Such 
subjects either have to bo carried through life 
by other members of society, or else they must 
be trained to take a more modest but inde¬ 
pendent place in life. Manual training for the 
male and similar training for tho female in 
household work, sewing, millinery, etc., is of 
the utmost necessity. Even though normal 
development continues, these habits in times of 
financial reverses are of the utmost advantage 
to their possessors. J, B, W. 

Sec Acquired Characteristics. 
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HABITUATION, — See Habit. 

HACKETT, HORATIO BALCH (1808- 
1875). — Philologist and college professor; was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1830 and 
from the Theological Seminary at Andover in 
1834, He subsequently studied at Halle and 
Berlin in Germany. lie was tutor at Amherst 
College and professor at Brown University and 


the Newton Theological Seminary, Ho pub¬ 
lished a Chaldee Grammar (1845), a Hebrew 
Grammar (1847), a Hebrew Header (1847), and 
numerous works on Biblical literature. 

W. S. M. 

HACKLEY, CHARLES WILLIAM (1309- 
1801). —College professor and textbook author; 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1829, and was 
instructor there for three years (1829-1832). 
Ho was professor in New York University 
(1835-1838), president of Jefferson College. 
Miss. (1838-1843), and professor in Columbia 
University (1843-1801). Ilia publications in¬ 
clude Treatise on Algebra (1S40), Elementary 
Course in Geometry (1847), Elements of Trigo¬ 
nometry (1850), and several works on scientific 
subjects, W. S. M. 

HACKNEY COLLEGE. — See London, 
University op, 

HADLEY, JAMES (1821-1872).—Text¬ 
book author and college professor; was edu¬ 
cated at Fairfield Academy and graduated at 
Yale ColLege in 1842. He was many years 
professor of Greek at Yale, and was the author 
of a widely used series of Greek texts. 

W. S. M. 

HAGAR, DANIEL BARNARD (1820-1896). 
— Normal school principal; was bom at New¬ 
ton, Mass., on Apr. 22, 1820. Ho was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of Newton and 
graduated at Union College in 1843. Ho was 
for several years principal of academies in New 
York, and later was principal of the high 
school at Jamaica Plain, Mass. From 1866 
to 1896 he was principal of tho State Normal 
School at Salem, Mass, Ho issued tho call 
for tho organization of the National Teachers' 
Association ( q.v,)\ was one of the organizers 
of the Massachusetts Teachers' Association, 
and for some years one of the editors of tho 
Massachusetts Teacher . He also wrote numer¬ 
ous papers on normal school education. 

W. S, M. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, — See Grammar 
Schools, English; College, English; Pub¬ 
lic Schools. 

HAITI, EDUCATION IN.-The Republic 
of Haiti occupies the western part of the island 
of Haiti, the second in size of the West Indies. 
The original inhabitants were practically ex¬ 
terminated in contests with the Spanish in¬ 
vaders, who eventually gained peaceful posses¬ 
sion of a depopulated island. It was rcpeopled 
by African slaves, first imported in 1517. Tho 
Spaniards gradually deserted tho island for the 
more attractive regions of the American con¬ 
tinent. French and English adventurers 
formed a settlement on the northern shore, 
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which was recognized ns a department t of 
France in 1714, to which country that portion 
of the Island bad been ceded by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697. The uprising of the negroes 
in 1791, the heroic leadership of Toussaint 
1'On vert ure, and the final surrender of the 
island to France, in 1795, arc memorable epi¬ 
sodes in its early history. After a long period 
of struggle and uncertain destinies, the Domin¬ 
ican Republic was proclaimed in 1824, and in 
1858 the Republic of Haiti was established. 
This division of the island covers an area of 
about 10,200 squaro miles and has a present 
population estimated at 2,029,000, of whom 
nine tenths are negroes and the remainder, 
save two or three hundred Europeans, are 
imilattoes. 

For purposes of local administration the re¬ 
public ia divided into five departments, com¬ 
prising eighty-six communes. The people are 
Roman Catholics, and society retains the dis¬ 
tinctions of the old regime in France, the upper 
class possessing wealth and refinement, in strik¬ 
ing contrast with the ignorant masses. The 
lenders of the republic have professed great 
regard for education, and their public utter¬ 
ances on this subject reflect the theories and 
sentiments of the loaders of the French Revo¬ 
lution; but with few exceptions, among whom 
should be named in particular President Fabrc 
Geffrard, they have been theorists merely, or 
prevented by repeated revolutions from giving 
effect to their purposes. 

Public instruction was represented in tho 
government of the new republic by a cabinet 
office^ and the country wns i divided into four¬ 
teen districts^ to each of which was assigned a 
government inspector of schools and higher 
institutions. In 1860, or two years after tho 
republic was proclaimed, a law was passed 
providing that public instruction should be 
gratuitous, and the establishment of primary 
schools obligatory upon local authorities, 
Through the efforts of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, # M. Elic Dubois, schools were 
established m the principal cities, and they 
have been maintained to the present day. In 
the country districts very little progress has 
been made, the fitful endeavors in this direc¬ 
tion having been constantly interrupted by 
political commotions. At present there are 
about 480 public primary schools, of which 
number 275 (122 fqr boys, 153 for girls) are in 
the cities. The total includes 39 schools for 
boys in charge of Christian Brothers (g.t?.); 
and more than 5Q schools for girls in charge 
of sisterhoods. Sohools established by tho 
teaching orders of the Church are adopted as 
public schools and receive appropriations from 
the public treasury ; In fact, to tlio teaching 
orders must be credited nearly all the progress 
in education thus far realized in the island. 

The influence of French precedents is seen in 
the establishment of schools in which training 
for tho industrial arts is combined with general 


education. The earliest institution of this sort 
in Haiti was the Maison Central*, created in 
1849 during the imperial rule of Soulouquo, 
whose adventurous career reached its climax in 
1846, when he was acclaimed Emperor under 
the title of Faustin I. The Mahon Ccnlrale, or 
School of Arts and Trades, is a government jjj- 
stitution, occupying a commodious site at Port- 
au-Prince, and having accommodation for 150 
boarding pupils. The course of instruction 
includes academic studies, technical branches, 
religion, music, and military tactics. The school 
is equipped with fourteen workshops for wood 
and metal work, blacksmithing, carriage manu¬ 
facture, etc., but still ttoeds provision for some 
of the pressing demands of Haiti in industry. 
A second technical school, Bcole Ubre profes- 
sionneUe, was established at Port-au-Prince 
under private auspices in 1892, but through lack 
of financial support was soon discontinued. 
There arc two orphanages for girls, one at Port- 
au-Prince and the other at Cayes, both man¬ 
aged by sisterhoods, but subventioned by the 
government. The former and more important 
of the two, the Orphelinat dc la Madeleine t was 
founded Feb. 18, 1893, by the Mother Supe¬ 
rior, Eustochie, of the sisters of St. Joseph of 
Chiny. Tho institution receives an annual 
grant from the State of 444 gourdes (S429). 
The instruction includes, besides the elementary 
brandies, housekeeping and household arts, 
sewing and cutting, embroidery, lacc making, 
etc. 

For the secondary education of boys there arc 
in the six principal cities public lyedes which 
follow official programs. A commission ap¬ 
pointed in 1893 to advise as to desirable modi¬ 
fication in the plan of study recommended 
changes in favor of modern subjects, especially 
the scientific studies that prepare for the medi¬ 
cal profession and for the technical arts. There 
arc a number of business colleges for young 
men and several excellent secondary schools in 
charge of the teaching orders; t also a college 
supported by the Wesleyan mission. 

Higher education is represented by a national 
school of medicine and pharmacy, a school of 
maternity, and a school of law, all at Port-au- 
Prince, and by private schools of law in other 
cities, which receive grants from the public 
treasury. The national school of applied 
sciences at Port-au-Prince is equipped with a 
bacteriological laboratory at which important 
investigations are conducted. The fine arts 
are promoted by the national school of drawing 
and painting, also at the capital. 

A select number of youths arc sent every 
year by the government to study in Europe or 
m the United States; but while opportunities 
are thus provided for an <51ito circle, the low 
State of tire masses is recognized and deplored. 
An earnest effort at reform was begun in 1910 
by the passage of a compulsory education law 
with penalties for its violation; but subsequent 
revolutions have prevented further progress in 
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respect to general education, and have inter¬ 
rupted plans for developing technical educa¬ 
tion, more especially as related to agriculture. 
The annual budget for public instruction is 
about 4,000,000 francs ($800,000). A. T. S. 

Referencea: — 

Bulletin da VInstruction publique. 

Bulletin ojficicl du D/ipartynent dc V Agriculture, 
F&joifiilH, Piitaunv, U Education Haiti anna. (Port-au- 
Prince, 190G.) 

La /Seuuc d'Haiti literairc el acicntifiquc. 

Vincent, Stenio, ct Lhehi930N p L. C. La L&oiMion 
^Instruction publique dc la Ittpublique d'Haiti, 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD (?1553^1616). — 
Tho great historian of Elizabethan travels, 
under tho title of the Principal Navigations, 
Voyages , Traffiques and Discoveries of the Eng¬ 
lish Nation . . . wilkin the compass of those 
1000 yeares (published 1589); was educated at 
Westminster School, where ITonter’s Cosmo- 
graphia was taught. In 1570 Hakluyt was 
chosen student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
took his M.A. in 1577, and became a preacher. 
In the Epistle Dedicatory of his ( Principal 
Navigations lie narrates how his cousin Richard 
Hakluyt in his chambers at the Middle Temple 
had instructed him in certain books of^ Cos¬ 
mography, with a universal map, pointing 
with his wand to all the known seas, gulfs, 
bays, straits, capes, rivers, empires, etc., and 
giving him full geographical information about 
them. When ho went to Christ Church, he 
continued these studies, reading whatever he 
could find extant in the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English 
languages. “ In my public lectures," he says, 

“ I was tho first that produced and shewed 
both the old imperfectly composed and tho 
new lately reformed Maps, Globes, Spheres, 
and other instruments of this art for demon¬ 
stration in the common schools, to the singular 
pleasure and general contentment of my audi¬ 
tory.” On Apr, 1, 1584, Hakluyt wrote a 
letter to Sir Francis Walsinglmm, directing tho 
foundation of a lectureship in mathematics 
and another on the art of Navigation in Lon¬ 
don in or about RatclUTc, at a yearly stipend 
of £50 each. He cites the case of tho mathe¬ 
matics lectureship secured at Paris by Peter 
Ramus [q.v.)> Though Hakluyt was not suc¬ 
cessful in getting a lectureship in navigation 
established, the teaching of the subject in 
mathematical schools (principally private) in 
the seventeenth century became a settled 
practice. F, W. 

See Geography, 
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HALDEMANN, SAMUEL STEHMAN 
(1812-1880).—Naturalist and author; was 
born at ^Locust Grove, Pa., and was educated 
in a classical school at Harrisburg, at Dickinson 
College, and at tho University of Pennsylvania. 
He was for many years professor in Delaware 
College and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Philosophical Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
( g.v .), He wrote numerous works on agri¬ 
culture, chemistry, and natural history, and 
tho following school books, Elements of Latin 
Pronunciation (1851), Analytic Orthography 
(I860), Outlines of Etymology (1877), and 
Word-building (1880). W. S. M, 

HALE, BENJAMIN (1797-1869). - Third 
president of Hobart College Op.); was gradu¬ 
ated frown Bowdoin College in 1818 and the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1822. IIo 
was tutor at Bowdoin (1823-1827); professor 
at Dartmouth College (1827-1836), and presi¬ 
dent of Hobart College (1836-1S58). He was 
the author of Introduction to Principles of 
Carpentry (1827), and of several religious 
books. W, S. M. 

See Hobart College. 

HALES, ALEXANDER OF (d. 1245).— 
The first great schoolman, exercising a powerful 
influence over his successors, who made the 
thirteenth century tho golden ago of Scholas¬ 
ticism. He was born and educated at Hales 
in England, and became a. Franciscan friar, 
Ho was one of the most famous professors at 
the University of Paris, and won for himself 
the titles of Doctor Irrcfragibilis , Doctor Doc - 
iorum l Theologonm Monarchic and Fons Vi tee. 
Bonaventure was one of his pupils, and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus were profoundly 
influenced by him. Writing just after the 
recovery of the works of Aristotle, he was tho 
first to bring tho Aristotelian ethics and 
philosophy to bear upon the Christian system. 
While his psychology was Aristotelian in its 
general trend, it followed the traditional 
Augustinian views of the soul and its faculties. 
His most important contribution to philosophy 
was the development of the scholastic method 
(fl.y.) and its application to the discussion o! 
theological problems, This method, which 
controlled the thought of several succeeding 
generations, and is still dominant in Roman 
Catholic theology, was fully developed in his 
vast Sumniii Theologice^ which was written at 
the request of Pope Innocent IV and printed 
at Nuremberg in 1482, . and served as tho 
model for the great summists of tho next gene¬ 
ration. His chief contributions to Theology 
were the doctrines of the Treasury of Merits 
and the Indelibility of the Sacraments, which 
have ever since held so prominent a place in 
the teaching and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church. W. It. 
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See Franciscans; Scholasticism, 
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Catholic Encyclopedia, e.v, Alexander of Hales. 
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HALF-DAY SESSIONS, — See Holidays, 
School; Sessions, Length of School. 

HALF-TIME PUPIL,— So© England, Edu¬ 
cation in; Examinations; Sessions, Length 
School. 


half-time system, part time 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, — Sec Sessions, 
Length of School; Holidays, School, 


HALIFAX, MARQUIS OF. —Sec Sayilb, 
George. 


begun with tho thirtccnth-ccntury legislation 
which enacted that a house once tenanted by 
students might thenceforth be let to no out¬ 
sider so long as thero were stilL students to 
hire it. Then (about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century^ the authorities attempted to 
enforce residence in colleges or halls upon all 
but the richest and poorest students; and, at 
the same time, to enforce stricter rules within 
these buildings. The jirmcipalships were 
restricted to masters, and in many other ways 
collegiate scfcCted upon auWuin discipline; 
yet these reforms worked so slowly that at 
Paris, as late ns 1480-1487, “ certain'women 
kept halls and colleges,” as in later times the 
Dames' Houses flourished at Eton. We must 
therefore look upon the original meaning of 
" Hall ” as a rather elastic term, Among Cam¬ 
bridge colleges, Clare and St. Catharine's kept 
tho title until quite recent times,; Trinity Hall 
keeps it still to avoid confusion with Trinity 
College. At Oxford, not only tho title, but 
the thing stfN survives in St, Edmund's Hall, 
endowed as early as 1260, but never formally 
incorporated, and existing since 1557 in partial 
dependence upon Queen's College; others 
were merged into colleges during the nineteenth 
century. A few modern halls have been 
founded both at Oxford and at Cambridge for 
certain groups of non-collegiato students, 
mostly on a denominational religious basis. 
The term “hostel system " has been applied in 
modern times to the more economical arrange¬ 
ments in force at the recant foundations of 
Koblo College, Oxford, and Sohvyn College, 
Cambridge, where the students have all meals 
in common, and in other ways conform more 
closely to the collectivist economy oi medieval 
halls and colleges. G. G. C. 

See Dormitories; Universities; Student 
Life, 
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HALL, ARETHUSA (1802-1880). — Leader 
in the movement for the higher education of 
women; privately educated. She was prin¬ 
cipal of academics at Greenland, N.H., and 
Haverhill, Maas. (182(M840). At the latter 
academy she was the instructor of tho poet 
John G. Whittier. She was also engaged in 
secondary school work at the Brooklyn Female 
Academy (now Packer Institute) and the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary (1849-1860). She 
wrote Manual of Morals (1849), Literary 
Header (1850), and papers on the higher edu¬ 
cation oi women. "W. S. M. 

See Women, Education of. 



HALL, BAYARD RUST 

HALL, BAYARD RUST (1798-1869).— 
Educational writer and principal of secondary 
schools; was graduated from Union College in 
1820 and Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1823, He was president of the College of 
Indiana (which subsequently became Indiana 
University) at Bloomington from 1823 to 1831, 
and principal of academies in New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Now Jersey from 1831 to 1846, 
His educational publications include a Latin 
Grammar (1828), The New Purchase (a satire 
on the higher educational institutions in the 
Middle West, 1843), Teaching a Science (1848), 
and The Teacher Taught (1862). W, S. M. 

HALL, JOHN (1027-1650). — An English 
scholar; wrote at the age of twenty-two years, An 
Humble Motion to the Parliament of England 
concerning the Advancement of Learning and 
Reformation in the Universities. He was edu¬ 
cated at Durham School and studied at St, 
John's College, Cambridge. He removed to 
London in 1647, and entered at Gray's Inn. 
The Humble Motion contains a vigorous on¬ 
slaught on the university studies and teaching 
of the time, written, as tho title shows, under 
the inspiration of Bacon's writings. lie com¬ 
plains of the abuse of the endowments of the 
university, The revenues might be devoted 
to the establishment of more professorships 
and fewer fellowships. He says, speaking of 
Cambridge, that^ there are only professorships 
for tho three principal faculties, and ft these 
but lazily read, and are carelessly followed, 0 
He complains that no chemistry is studied, 
an early reference to the subject by this name. 
He deprecates the lack of f * quick or dead 
anatomies, or ocular demonstration of herbs." 
Nor is there any “ manual demonstration of 
mathematical theorems or instruments," He 
suggests “ a calculation and amendment of 
the epochs of time." He suggests that the 
needed reformation of the universities can be 
brought about by reducing tho " friar-like" 
list of fellowships, so that it only includes 
working follows of different kinds. Money 
thus saved could be applied to experiments 
and inventions, etc. Improving on Humphrey 
Gilbert ( q.v .) ho suggests that two (instead of 
one) new books could go to tho public library, 
and that copies of foreign books sokHn Eng¬ 
land should also be required. Antiquities, e.g. 
medals, statues, ancient rings, etc., taken 
from confiscated estates, should go to tho public 
museums, and foreign scholars should be hon¬ 
ored, Like Comcmus, ho is an advocate of 
realistic instruction in the school. In short, 
his University demands are: the further de¬ 
velopment of mathematics, the determined 
investigation of natural science and catalogu¬ 
ing of results, and tho drawing up of a synopsis 
of medicine. Hall is said to have had a pen¬ 
sion from the Commonwealth authorities 
equivalent to £350 a year oi present money, 
and Thomas Hobbes the philosopher said of 
von. in — p 2 


HALL, THOMAS 

him: " No man had ever clone so great things 
at hia age.” F. W. 
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Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in Eng - 
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HALL, SAMUEL READ (1795-1877).— 
One of the earliest organizers of American in¬ 
stitutions for the training of teachers; was 
born at Croydon, N.IL, on Oct. 27,1796. He 
was educated in the district schools and at 
Kimball Academy, Meriden, N.H, For ten 
years he was a teacher in the district schools; 
and in 1823 he organized a seminary for tho 
training of teachers at Concord, Vt. The semi¬ 
nary was later moved to Andover, Mass., and 
subsequently to Plymouth, N.H. During the 
seventeen years (1823-1840) that Mr, Hall 
conducted his teachers’ seminaries, the first 
of their kind in the United States, he was active 
in agitating the cause of professional education, 
His Lectures on School-Keeping (1829) and his 
Lectures on Female Education (.1832) were im¬ 
portant contributions to the scientific study 
of education during the early period, Hall was 
one of the founders of the American Institute 
of Instruction {q.v.), and he is reported to have 
made the first use of blackboards {q.v.) in the 
United States. The late Henry Barnard is 
authority for the statement that Hall used 
blackboards in the district schools that he 
taught prior to 1815, and extensive use was 
made of blackboards in the teachers 7 seminaries 
that he conducted between 1823 and 1840. 
Besides tho two educational books already re¬ 
ferred to, Hall was tho author of numerous 
textbooks, including The Child’s Assistant 
(1827), Geography for Children (1832). School 
History of the United Stales (1832), and School 
Arithmetic (1836). W. 9. M» 

See Education, Academic Study op, 

HALL, THOMAS (1G10-1GG5). — Minister 
and schoolmaster — a pedagogical follower of 
John Brinsley (q.t>.). He was educated at tho 
King’s School, Worcester, where Henry Bright 
was schoolmaster; from 1G24 to 1629 he was at 
Oxford, He returned to Worcestershire and 
taught a "private school at the Chapels be¬ 
longing to King’s Norton.” He became curate 
of King’s Norton and master of the free gram¬ 
mar school at the same place. In his school 
work, some persons of quality sont their sons 
" to table (board) in the house with him,” and 
many of his scholars proved able ministers. 
Ho contributed to tho library of the Free 
School at Birmingham, and at King’s Norton 
lie gave his study of books, on condition that 
the parish built a library house for them. 

The classical school textbooks written by 
Hall are; (1) Wisdom’s Conquest — or An Ex¬ 
planation and Grammatical Translation of the 
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ISth book of Ovid’s Metamorphosis (1651); (2) until 1693 (Oct. 19), the formal opening 
Phaeton’s Fotiy or (he downfall of Pride: Being taking plao© on July 12 of the following year. 
a Translation of the 2nd Booh of Ovid's Mela - From tho beginning an institution of ‘four 
morvhosis, paraphrastically and Grammatically faculties was planned, the theological faculty 
(together with Flowers, Phrases, Rhetoric, representing more liberal Lutheran tendencies 
Etymologies) (1655). than prevailed at Wittenberg and at Leipzig, 

Hall further wrote the Vindicim biterarum, Indeed, the entire spirit of the new institution 
the Schools Guarded (1654). in whioh ho attacked was modern, in consequence of which it has been 
the position of the Anabaptists, who argued styled by Paulsen the first modem university, 
according to Hall that the arts and sciences are Thom asms had evoked considerable opposition 
" idols, anti-christian, the smoke of tho bottom- at Leipzig not only by announcing, but actually 
less pit, filth, froth, dung, needless and useless delivering his lectures in tho German language; 
for the right understanding of the Scripture, at Halle he was free to do as he chose, and as a 
The Spirit alone was sufficient without the result of his example German gradually dis- 
human help of learning/’ Hall therefore placed Latin as the vehicle of expression in 
undertakes to prove tire excellency and use- university lectures. The theological faculty 
fulness of arts, sciences, languages, and history was for many years the most important of the 
and all sorts of human learning in subordination university, pictistic tendencies prevailing, and 
to divinity and preparation for the ministry, during the third and fourth decades of tho last 
Hall's defense of learning is cast in logical form, century was the most renowned in Germany. 
It is followed by Centuria Sacra, a hundred rules Tho medical faculty did not attain importance 
for expounding the Scriptures and a Scriptural until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
rhetoric, containing a compendium of all tho several clinics having been established at the 
most materialtropes and figures in the Scriptures, end of the previous century, at which time tho 
In the same volume is contained the Ilislrio - natural sciences were still included in this 
maslix, or a whip for Webster — an examination faculty. The faculty of philosophy had secured 
of John Webster’s (</.i\) Examen of Academies , wide renown at the beginning of the eighteenth 
which Hall calls ff delusive/' and claims to century, largely through the influence of 
show the sophistry of Webster's “now-found Christian Wolff, professor of mathematics and 
light/’ which Hall thinks tends to tho sub- philosophy, who was dismissed for his radical 
version of universities, philosophers, physicians, applications of philosophy to theology by King 
magistrates, ministers. Hall also wrote books Frederick William I of Prussia, but reinstated 
on the Loathsomeness of Long Hair , 1654, and by Frederick the Great; and again at the close 
tho Dowtifalt of May-Games, 1000. F. W, of tho century through Friedrich August Wolf. 

the philologist, who organized a philological 
HALLE. — See Francke, August Hermann; seminar in 1787, and who was largely instru- 
Germany, Education in, under Universities; mental in divorcing this discipline from theology, 
Tiiomasius, Christian; Wolff, Christian, upon which it had been dependent. Another 

prominent name connected with this faculty 
HALLE, THE ROYAL FREDERICK UNI- is that of the philosopher Eduard Erdmann, 
VERSITY OF. — This institution was cstab- whoso connection with Halle covered a span of 
fished in 1694, the University of Wittenberg sixty years (1836-1896), In the course of the 
(g.y.), established in 1502, being incorporated nineteenth century various scientific institutes 
with it in 1817; this explains the official title, (physical, choinical, biological, etc.) were estab- 
Vercinigte Friedrichs-Universit&t Halle-Wilten- fished, and in 1863 the best equipped agri- 
berg. _ The plan of founding a seat of higher cultural institute in Germany was organized as 
learning at Halle goes back to the Elector an integral part of the university, being in- 
Frederick III of Brandenburg, who was dcsir- eluded under the faculty of philosophy. The 
ous of maintaining a university for tho newly political science seminar (1872) contains an 
acquired duchies of Halberstadt and Magdeburg, excellent collection of statistical material, and 
thereby removing the existing dependence upon has been publishing a valuable series of con- 
tfic nearby Saxon university of Leipzig; ho tributions since 1877. The library is housed 
was furthermore anxious to possess another in n modem building (1882), and contains about 
Lutheran citadel of learning besides the some- 250,000 volumes and almost 1000 manuscripts, 
what remotely situated University of KOnigs- Connected with the University Library is the 
berg. The celebrated jurist Thomasius (ip.). Hungarian National Library, founded in Wit- 
who&o advanced ideas had led to his dismissal tenborg in 1725, and containing over 100 in&nu- 
by the conservative University of Leipzig, scripts and over 4000 volumes of Hungnriftna 
transferred his activities to the city of Hallo and old Wittenberg theological literature. Tho 
in the late eighties of the seventeenth century, university also possesses an arclueological 
and was followed a few years later by the theo- museum, containing a numismatic collection 
loginn, August Hermann Francke ( q.v .), who and a collection of engravings. The annual 
had been forced to leave the same institution, budget amounts to approximately half a mil- 
Thc imperial sanction for the establishment of lion dollars. During the first half of the 
a regular university was not secured, however, eighteenth century Halle attracted inoro stu- 
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dents than any other German university with 
the single exception of Jena, but toward the 
end of the century it was passed by Leipzig, 
although it had grown larger than Jena in the 
meantime. During the winter semester of 
1911-1912 its 3112 students wevo distributed as 
follows: Theology 378, law 389, medicine 35G, 
philosophy 1572, auditors 233, more than half 
of the total number of matriculated students 
being enrolled in the faculty of philosophy. 
The teaching staff consists of about 100 profes¬ 
sors and GO docents. 

R. T., Jr. 
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HALLUCINATION. — A perception that 
does not originate from a stimulus from the 
world external to the body. There is no psy¬ 
chological distinction between hallucinations, 
illusion ( q.v .), and perceptions ( q.v.) f for all are 
interpretations of sensory data. The distinc¬ 
tion is sometimes made that perceptions have 
a sensory basis, and the interpretations from 
the sensory data arc like those of most people, 
that illusions are wrong interpretations of 
sensory stimuli, while hallucinations have no 
external object corresponding to the stimulus, 
and that the interpretations of the mental 
sensory data arc necessarily erroneous. The 
normal perceptions and illusions may therefore 
bo called exogenous in origin, and the hallucina¬ 
tions are endogenous. This differentiation, 
however, will not hold in all cases, and there is 
no such sharp dividing lino between percep¬ 
tions, illusions, and hallucinations as is indicated 
by this definition. That hallucinations arc 
abnormal, that perceptions are normal, and 
that illusions may bo partly normal and partly 
abnormal is another distinction that has been 
drawn, but this is only partly true. Hallucina¬ 
tions are found to a great extent in abnormal 
people, but they arc of almost constant occur¬ 
rence in normal individuals in a certain form 
(in the condition of dreaming). 

The qualitative characteristics of hallucina¬ 
tions are the same as those of perceptions. 
They have the subjective element of reality, 
they have color, form, depth, toiiCp and emotional 
effect. All these qualities are similar to those 
in perception of so-called normal character. 
We may say, therefore, that an hallucination 
is a perception most often due to the activity 
of the central nervous apparatus without the 
intervention of the peripheral organs, and com¬ 
monly found in abnormal mental conditions. 

All kinds of hallucinations may be present 
at the same time, e.g. that of an animal (visual), 


moving (visuo-motor), of horrible color (visual), 
giving forth obnoxious fumes (olfactory), that 
of poison (organic?), and bellowing loudly 
(auditory); that of bein^ transported through 
tlio air (organic), of having wings grow (skin 
and organic), of seeing (visual) and talking 
(auditory and motor) with angels. 

_ The most, typical condition in which hallucina¬ 
tions are found is that of delirium, in which 
condition the hallucinations arc sometimes the 
only abnormal phenomena. All toxic states 
in their acute forms are accompanied by 
hallucinations, and the diagnosis is sometimes 
made, other information being lacking, from 
the character of these perceptions. In de¬ 
mentia precox hallucinations are common , and 
they lead to the abnormal impulsive actions so 
characteristic of this form of mental disease. 
In epilepsy, the auras may be considered 
as hallucinations, and the confusionnl states 
following an epileptic attack are often made 
up of^ hallucinations of hearing, Bight, and the 
organic senses. In mania hallucinations are 
occasionally met with, and in paranoia they 
form the foundation on which the subsequent 
structure of delusions of persecution and ideas 
of grandeur is built. 

The presence of hallucinations usually in¬ 
dicates a grave condition, although it must bo 
remembered that the accumulation of cerumen 
in the ear, the presence of a catarrh or of polypi 
in the nose, decayed teeth, and injuries to or 
disease of the eye may lead to the formation of 
hallucinations of the appropriate sensory char¬ 
acter, Tho hallucinations of peripheral origin 
are usually of a vague type, but if unattended 
to they may lead to central, i.c. cerebral, dis¬ 
turbances and become definite. It is generally 
believed that constant stimulation eventually 
leads to lack of attention to the sensation, but 
this is not always true, for we find that the con¬ 
stant buzzing sounds from ear affections often 
lead to an exaggeration of the mental character 
of the sensations, owing to the abnormal dcgveo 
of attention being given to them, and there may 
result an elaboration of the sensation into a 
complex of a fixed character. It is, therefore, 
of importance that at the first sign of an ab¬ 
normal sensation (hallucination) a careful ex¬ 
amination of the sense organ be made, for the 
treatment of a bad physiological condition in 
the early stages will stop the vague hallucina¬ 
tion and prevent the formation of a more 
definite one. S, L F, 

See Delirium; Dementia PnEcox; Epilepsy, 
Intoxication ; Paranoia. 
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HAMBURG, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN. — See Germany, Education in, 
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HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT (1884- 
1894). ^ English art critic, etcher, and essayist; 
born near Oldham in Lancashire, where he was 
educated at school and privately- A great part 
of his life ho spent in France. After devoting 
himself for some time to painting and sketching 
without much success, he turned to art criticism 
and writing, and contributed much to spread- 
mg a knowledge o! art among the public and in 
popularizing etchings. His best known work 
is the Intellectual Life (1873), a collection of 
essays in the form of letters, marked by clear, 
simple style, if not by a remarkable depth of 
thought. The thesis which Hamerton sets up 
is that u intellectual living is not so. much an 
accomplishment as a state or condition of the 
mind in which it seeks earnestly for the highest 
and purest truth.” In the section of the work 
which is devoted to education there is an in¬ 
sistence on the rum mviUa sed muUwn, Modern 
education attempts to cover too many subjects, 
with the accompanying scattering of interest, 
lack of mastery, absence of concentration, and 
pressure. Hence ho approves of the old and 
somewhat restricted curriculum, of few sub¬ 
jects, but thoroughly cultivated, and of a system 
which would now be called elective, namely the 
granting of certificates of competence for ability 
m any subject rather than insisting, on a def¬ 
inite course concluding in a university degree. 

“ The only hope for us is to make a selection 
from the attempts of our too heavily burdened 
youth, and in those selected studies to emulate 
m after-life the thoroughness of our fore¬ 
fathers.” 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, NX 
— An institution which developed out of the 
Hamilton Oneida Academy, established by 
Samuel Kirkland, a missionary of great in¬ 
fluence among the Oneida Indians, who had 
beou a pupil at Dr. Whcelock's Indian School 
at Lebanon (see Dartmouth College). Tho 
academy was chartered in 1793, and among its 
trustees was Alexander Hamilton. . John Niles, 
ft Yale graduate, was the first principal when 
work was begun in 1798, In 1812 it was decided 
to extend the scope and influence of the in¬ 
stitution, and funds were raised for a college 
through the efforts of Rev. -Caleb Alexander; a 
grant was also obtained from the legislature. 
Hamilton College was chartered in 1812, and 
it was proposed to begin with professors of 
chemistry, and mineralogy ? surgery, and anat¬ 
omy, the institutes of medicine, and obstetrics. 
Nothing becarno of the suggested medical 
chairs, however, for some time. The first 
president was Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, a graduate 
of Yale (1812-1817). Tho number of students 
rose rapidly, and buildings were added at the 


cost, however, of tho reserve fund, so that by 
1835 a second permanent fund was established. 
Under President Simeon North (1839-1857) 
progress was again very well marked; build¬ 
ings were improved and added to; and new 
subjects were introduced, including geology 
and mineralogy, elocution and rhetoric, law, 
political economy and history, moral philos¬ 
ophy and religious instruction, French and 
German. Tho succeeding presidents have been 
Dr. Samuel Ware Fisher (1858-1866), Dr. 
Samuel Gilman Brown (1868-1881), Dr, Henry 
Darling (1881-1891). Hamilton College has 
had a number of distinguished scholars on its 
faculty, and on its roll of alumni are to be found 
the names of many who have achieved dis¬ 
tinction in the Christian ministry and in all 
fields of public life. 

The college is well situated in tho midst of 
beautiful scenery, with a campus of ninety 
acres, and comprises sixteen buildings used for 
recitation and other purposes. The entrance 
requirements are equivalent to fifteen units. 
Two courses, classical and Latin scientific, are 
offered, leading to the degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Tho student enrollment in 1911- 
1912 was 190. Provision is made to receive 
tho students in dormitories and fraternity 
houses. There is a faculty of twenty members, 
Mclanchthon Woolscy Stryker, D.D., LL.D,, 
is the president. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 
— An institution for the education of young 
women, established in 1869. College pre¬ 
paratory, collegiate, musio, art, and expression 
courses arc offered. Two years of college work 
are offered, for which credit is given at the 
Transylvania University (g.t?.). There is a 
faculty of twenty-five members, 

HAMILTON, JAMES (1769-1829). — In¬ 
ventor of a new method of learning languages 
—tho Hamiltonian System. He was bom in 
London, but spent most of his time in Europe 
ns a merchant. He studied French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek. A roversal of 
fortune compelled him to resort to teaching 
languages. Iiis system consisted in putting 
foreign textbooks with literal interlinear trans¬ 
lations into the hands of his pupils and giving 
them a vocabulary, before he taught grammar. 
He made an experiment in London on a num¬ 
ber of poor boys placed under his charge by an 
English member of Parliament for six months, 
at tho end of which they could translate tho 
Gospel of St. John and Ciesnr’s Commentaries. 
Hamilton taught languages very successfully 
(1815-1823) in most of the large Eastern towns 
in America, as well as Montreal and Quebec. 
On his return to England he taught in London 
and many other towns. He was several times 
attacked as a charlatan and impostor, but 
although ho certainly employed methods of 
advertising which were not above suspicion, 
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there is no reason to believe that lie was not 
honest. He published many keys, including 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John in 
Greek; Gospel of St. John; iEsop’s Fables, 
Eutropius, Phwdrus in Latin; Gospel of St. John, 
Perrin's Fables } in French; Campo’s Eohuistm 
Crusoein German; Gospel of St. John in Italian. 
Ilis system ho describes in History, Principles, 
Practice and Results , , . oj the Hamiltonian 
System (Manchester, 1829). 

References: — 

Dictionary of National Biography, 

Smith, Sydney, Eaaaya Social and Political, (Lon¬ 
don, n, d.) 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM (1788-1856). 
— A leader in the school of Scottish meta¬ 
physics, After some schooling in Scotland 
and two years in London, Sir William went in 
1807 ns a Snell exhibitioner to Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, where he pursued his studies zealously, 
though with some indcpendence f devoting him¬ 
self chiefly to the study of Aristotle and tho 
classics. Graduating with honors in 1810, ho 
became a member of the Scottish bar, and took 
up his residence in Edinburgh, He was not 
markedly active or successful in his chosen 
profession, chiefly because his life was mainly 
that of a student; he devoted himself to re¬ 
searches of all kinds, unbroken except for oc¬ 
casional excursions into the hold of practical 
politics and social reform. In 1820 ho was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the chair of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
where, however, in 1830, he was appointed to 
the professorship of logic and metaphysics, 
a position which he held till his death. Mean¬ 
while, in 1829, his career ns a philosophical 
writer began with the appearance in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review of some articles on The Phi¬ 
losophy of the Unconditioned, His edition of 
the works of Reid appearad in 1S4C, that of 
Stewart in 1855. 

His philosophy was not systematically de¬ 
veloped, but ita main points are clear enough. 
The central point is ids view of consciousness, 
which ho analyzed under three aspects: (1) 
As it is in itself. In this sense consciousness 
is noumenal and is another name for immediate 
or intuitive knowledge. (2) As divided into 
the throe groups, cognition^ feeling, and conation 
'consciousness is recognition of its own acts 
and affections. But it is only cognition which 
has received at his hands adequate treatment. 
The laws of cognitive activity he has developed 
with remarkable precision. His doctrine of 
perception was influenced by both Hume and 
Kant, and usually teaches that matter is in 
itself unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, 
it is perceived only in. its relations to the per¬ 
cipient mind. (3) Consciousness is called con¬ 
ditioned, and assumes the form of common 
sense. The facts here he classified into truths 
of perception and truths of reason, both of 
Which are alike inscrutable in their essence and 


therefore inexplicable. Yet tho facts thorn- 
selves ( are evident. Hamilton was clearly 
a realist in his psychological doctrine. Ho 
does not develop his doctrine of the will, with 
which ho coupled desire, except jn fragmentary 
discussions of ethical import; and feeling is 
likewiso treated only in some lectures in winch 
he maintains that pleasure is the reflex in con¬ 
sciousness of tho spontaneous energy of the 
soul, pain being the consciousness of restrained 
exertion. Thus he planted himself on the au¬ 
thority, yet the limited sphere, of human con¬ 
sciousness. In his logic and metaphysics the 
formal consequences of this standpoint arc soon. 

Hamilton's chief practical interest was in 
education, in which lie distinguished himself 
both as a teacher and writer. His lectures in 
psychology, metaphysics, and logic at the 
University of Edinburgh were for twenty years 
(1836-1S5G) the most powerful factor in the 
thought of Scotland. ( Thoy, together with his 
writings, won him widespread recognition as 
tho most stimulating teacher, the most learned 
metaphysician, and the profoundcst specu¬ 
lative} thinker in Great Britain. His contribu¬ 
tions to educational literature consist of a series 
of eight essays originally published in tho 
Edinburgh Review during the years 1830-1836. 
While they havo not the universal human 
interest possessed by those of Spencer, published 
some twenty-five years later, they attracted 
general attention, had a decisive practical 
cfleet, and contained much of permanent value. 
Fivo of them were devoted to the subject of 
university reform in its various aspects. With 
great dialectical skill and enormous learning 
he argued for the restoration of their ancient 
powers and prerogatives to the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Ho contended that 
these universities had been absorbed by tho 
colleges which had grown up in connection with 
them and usurped their time-honored functions. 
In tho universities as originally constituted 
the cycle of instruction was distributed amongst 
a body of professors, all professedly chosen from 
merit, and each concent rating his ability upon 
a single subj ect. B ut since the Reformation the 
academical instruction had been monopolized 
by the colleges and left in the hands of tutors 
and fellows, appointed from favoritism, and 
each undertaking to teach the whole curricu¬ 
lum. This usurpation of the teaching function 
by the colleges he vigorously attacked as illegal, 
modern, and destructive of educational effi¬ 
ciency, and advocated the restoration to the 
universities of their former functions. The 
reforms which he championed have since been 
accomplished. The university ^ professoriate 
has been resuscitated, reorganized, and re- 
endowed; restrictions have been removed from 
the fellowships and they have been thrown 
open to merit; the conduct of examinations and 
the granting of degrees has been restored to tho 
university authorities; t students are now ad¬ 
mitted to the universities without becoming 
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connected with any college; and, finally, ail 
religious tests (against which Hamilton argued 
trenchantly and which prevented the attend¬ 
ance of Dissenters and Roman Catholics) 
have been abolished by the universities, though 
not by the colleges. ( 

Hamilton was an ardent humanist. One 
essay was devoted to the defense of the hu- 
inanities ns the most useful subject of instruc¬ 
tion. Another goes at length into the con¬ 
troversy between mathematics and philosophy, 
as to which is the more useful as a means of 
mental training. His conclusion is that “ no 
study cultivates a smaller number of the 
faculties, in a more partial or feeble manner, 
than mathematics, and therefore they ought 
not to be made the principal, far less the ex¬ 
clusive, object of academic encouragement,” 
H. D. and W. R. 
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There were in 1910-1911 twenty-three members 
of the instructing staff, and the students num¬ 
bered 226 in the college of liberal arts, and 25 in 
the preparatory school. C. G. 

HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO. — A theological seminary of 
the Lutheran Church, established in 1850, De¬ 
grees aro not granted. 

HAMMOND, CHARLES (1813-1878).— 
Academy principal; was educated in the com¬ 
mon schools of Connecticut and at Monson 
Academy and Yale College, graduating at the 
latter institution in 1839. He subsequently 
took tho course at the Andover Theological 
Seminary, Ho was principal of the Monson 
(Mass,) Academy from 1845 to 1878. His 
publications include New England Academies 
and Secondary Schools (1867), History of 
Grolon Academy (1S56), and numerous papers 
on secondary education. W, S. M. 

See Academy in America. 

References — 

Paiinaud, IT. American Journal of Education, 1880. 

Vol. XXX, pp. 10-04. 


HAMLIN, CYRUS (181WOOO).— Mis¬ 
sionary, educator, and first president of Robert 
College; was born at Waterford, Me., in 1811. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1834, and three years later from the Bangor 
Theological Seminary. He went to Turkey 
as a missionary in 1838. At the close of the 
Crimean War he secured from Christopher R. 
Robert, a New York merchant, a gift for the 
organization of an undenominational Christian 
college near Constantinople. Robert College 
was opened in I860, and Mr. Hamlin was its 
president until 1876. He was a professor in 
the Bangor Theological Seminary from 1877 to 
1880, and president of Mkldlcbury Collego 
from 1880 to 1885. For an account of his edu¬ 
cational activities among the Christians, Mos¬ 
lems, and Jews of Turkey, see his My Life and 
Times (Boston, 1883). w. S. M. 

Sec Robert College. 

References; — 

Gould, Elizabeth P. Robert Collego. Education, 
September, 1800, Vol. XI, pp. 1-11. 

Wasuhuhn, Georou. Fifty Ycdra in Constantinople 
and ficcoUecdons of Robert College . (Poston, 1000.) 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. — A coeducational institution, estab¬ 
lished in 1854 at Reading, Minn., and after 
a period of suspension reopened at Hamlinc in 
1880. About one half the contributions to the 
university have come from members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, There are no 
college fraternities. The departments include 
tho college of liberal arts, conferring degrees of 
A.13. and Ph.B. h and a preparatory school. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. —A 
small but historic institution, situated in the 
village of Ilampden-Sidney, near Farinvillo, 
Va. Its beginning is found in measures taken, 
in 1774, by the Presbyterian Church, to estab¬ 
lish a " public seminary ” in Prince Edward 
County. The prospectus of tho Hampdcn- 
Sidncy Academy declared that no sectarian 
consideration should influence the conduct of 
the school, a pledge kept throughout its history. 
The t academy was opened on Jan. J, 1776. 
The name was a memorial to the English 
patriots, John Hampden and Algernon Sidney, 
In May, 1783, a college charter was secured 
from the General Assembly of Virginia; among 
tho incorporators were Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, and a number of famous Virginians. 
The college increased rapidly in the scope of 
its work, number of students, and endowments 
up to the Civil War. From 1863 to 1866, in¬ 
clusive, no students were graduated, all of 
them enlisting in the Confederate army as soon 
as they reached the age for service. At this 
time less than thirty boys remained in collego. 

The record of the alumni is remarkable. 
Early students included William Cabell, Gov¬ 
ernor and judge of the Virginia Court of 
Appeals; Joseph Carrington Cabell, co-founder 
with Thomas Jefferson of the University of 
Virginia; William Cabell Rives, twice minister 
to France; and representatives of many old 
Virginia families. From 1787 to 1789 William 
Henry Harrison was a student. Among the 
alumni there have been two members of the 
Cabinet, ten senators, twenty-two members of 
the House of Representatives, eight governors 
of states, and four ministers to foreign coun- 
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tries. Alumni also held many important posts 
in the Confederate States. 

The institution maintains a preparatory 
school and undergraduate courses, conferring 
the bachelor's degree in arts and letters, ad¬ 
mission to which is by examination or certificate 
from an approved high school, The degree of 
A.M. is conferred. There were in 1910-1911 
eleven professors in the faculty, and 113 
students. C, G. 

Reference i — 

History of Hampden-Sidnoy College in tho biographies 
of its presidents, 1775-1000, fn National Cyclo¬ 
pedia of American Biography, Vol. II, pp. 21-27. 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. — 
This school for negroes and Indians was 
founded by General Samuel Chapman Arm¬ 
strong (q,v.) in ISOS on tho shore of Hampton 
Roads, near Fort Monroe, Va., for the 
purpose of providing a practical education for 
the children of tho cx-slavcs. For two years it 
was undor the control of the American Mis¬ 
sionary Association, In 1870, however, it be¬ 
came independent of any association or sect, 
receiving a charter from the state of Virginia. 

Hampton Institute is now ail undenomi¬ 
national industrial school, controlled by a 
board of seventeen trustees, Tho school 
property includes 1100 acres of land and 135 
buildings, among which are a church, an aca¬ 
demic hall, a library, dormitories, and buildings 
for tho teaching of agriculture and the me¬ 
chanical trades, The number of students 
(1912) was 1099, of whom 81 were Indians 
(Indians were first admitted in 1878), 899 are 
negro boarding pupils, and 457 are negro 
children in the Whittier day school, which is 
used as a practice school for the training 
department. The negro boarding pupils pay 
for their board and clothing, partly in cash, 
partly in labor; the Indians are assisted by 
the government in these payments. But tho 
great majority of students cannot pay their 
tuition, which is provided by churches, Sunday 
schools, benevolent societies, and individuals. 

Hampton Institute offers elementary and 
advanced academic and agricultural courses, 
thirteen trade courses, and courses in business, 
homo economics, library methods, matron’s 
work, and the training of teachers. Its object 
is to train teachers and industrial leaders for 
tho negro and Indian races. Great stress is 
laid on character building and on the develop¬ 
ment of a missionary spirit in the pupils, 
Besides the regular work on tho school grounds, 
which includes a summer school for teachers, a 
farmers' conference, and a general negro con¬ 
ference, Hampton Institute carries on exten¬ 
sion work of a very varied character, influenc¬ 
ing schools and communities in all parts of 
Virginia and in many other Southern states. 
More than seven thousand young people have 


had the benefit of Hampton's ideals and train¬ 
ing. They have for the most part gone back 
to the Western plains or to tho Southern 
states, and there have become centers of in¬ 
fluence — teachers, farmers, skilled mechanics, 
thrifty homemakers — leading their people 
more by deeds than by words to a higher plane 
of citizenship, jj g 
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HANCOCK, JOHN (1825-1891). — School 
superintendent; was educated in the district 
schools of Ohio.^ He was for four years (1845- 
1849) a teacher in tho common schools of Ohio; 
principal of schools in Cincinnati, 1859-1864; 
instructor in a business college, 1864-1866; 
city superintendent of the schools of Cincin¬ 
nati, 1887-1874; city superintendent of the 
schools of Dayton, 1874-1884; city superin¬ 
tendent of Chilicothe, 1885-1888, and state 
superintendent of public instruction in Ohio, 
1888-1891. Ho was tho author of numerous 
papers on educational subjects, W. S. M. 
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HANDBALL. *— One of the oldest and most 
universally played games is that of bouncing a 
ball against a wall by hitting it with the open 
hand, From this simple children’s game, 
various difficult and complex games have been 
developed in different countries, In Ireland 
the game of handball is played in a rectangular 
court surrounded by four smooth walls; the 
ball is caromed around the walls and returned 
with tho hand. In Spanish-American countries 
the game called pelota (ball) is very similar to 
handball, only tho hand is reenforced by a 
wooden scoop strapped to tho forearm. An¬ 
other interesting development of tho “hand¬ 
ball game “ is the game of “ fives,” which it is 
claimed originated with the boys at Eton and 
Rugby. The Eton fives court was originally 
formed by two buttresses of tho chapel, the 
side obstacle, called the " pepper box, being 
the end of the banister belonging to the 
chapel steps, and tho “ hole “ merely an acci¬ 
dent. The Rugby fives gamo is slightly dif¬ 
ferent from tho Eton game, Both varieties of 
this game are very popular in the Public 
Schools of England as well as at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

In recent years a simple gnme of handball 
has been developed in the United States. 
This now form of the old gamo is rapidly 
growing in favor as an indoor g^ame^ and is now 
played in nearly every gymnasium in tho coun- 
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try. Tho rules of this new game vary in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, but the essential 
principles are tho same everywhere, In its 
simplest form the game is played against a 
smooth surface of brick, cement, or wood, 
about fifteen to twenty feet wide nud twelve to 
fifteen feet high. The floor in front of the wall 
is of wood or cement; the court is marked by 
parallel lines running back from the corners 
of the walls about twice the width of the walls, 
A transverse line across the middle of tho 
court serves as a service line. The game is 
played by two, three, or four players. When 
there are three players, each player scores for 
himself when serving, ami the oilier two 
players nlay as partners against the server. 
When played by four players, the game is 
called u doubles,” and the players are divided 
into sets of partners who score together. 
The rules of the game are similar to those of 
lawn tennis. Tho server stands in the front 
half of the court, bounces the ball on the 
floor, ami hits it with the open hand against 
the wall; tho ball must land in the back half 
of the court and be returned by the receiver 
on the first bounce. The ball is then bounced 
against the wall and returned cither ,f on the 
fly ” or after one bounce on the floor, in any 
part of the court, until one player fails to 
return it or makes it bounce outside of the 
court, Tho server continues to serve until he 
fails to return the hall in the court when he is 
11 out ” serving. Each point missed by the 
receiver counts one point for the server. The 
game is for twenty-one points. Much interest 
is added to the game by the presence of a side 
wall or other obstruction, making possible a 
greater variety of difficult plays. The game is 
extremely popular; first, because it is easily 
learned and yet affords unlimited opportunity 
for the development of skill; second, because 
it may bo played in any good-sized room 
with a smooth wall or on smooth ground 
adjoining a smooth building wall; and third, 
because all the equipment necessary for the 
game is ft small rubber ball. 

Handball is a most valuable form of physical 
training because it combines most of tho 
advantages of the best athletic games. As a 
form of exercise it is admirable, for it brings 
into play all the different groups of muscles; 
the abdominal organs are stimulated by the 
bending and twisting movements, and the 
activity of the heart and lungs is accelerated. 
Tho game may be played lightly or vigorously, 
according to the strength of the players. Hand¬ 
ball is also valuable as a means of physical 
education. It serves to develop agility, judg¬ 
ment, accuracy, and endurance, in addition 
to these physical and educational values, hand¬ 
ball affords wholesome recreation of the kind 
that is most beneficial to students and teachers. 
Another valuable characteristic of handball is 
that it can be played outdoors as well ns in¬ 
doors. There ore many handball courts in 


the yards find on the roofs of college and 
school gymnasia. G. L. M. 
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HANDWORK IN EDUCATION. —See Art 

in Education; also Apprenticeship and Edu¬ 
cation; Industrial Education; Manual 
Training. 

HANDWRITING. —See Writing, 

HANNAK, EMANUEL (1841-1899). — Aus¬ 
trian educator, bom at Teschcn, whore he 
received his school education. In 1859 ho 
entered the University of Vienna, and devoted 
himself mainly to the study of history. In 
1866 he became a teacher in a gymnasium in 
Vienna, and at the same time private docent 
in the university. His main interest was in 
history and the teaching of that subject. In 
1870 he gave instruction at the Padagogium , 
of which Dittos (q.v.) had charge, for the 
further training of teachers. He became 
greatly interested in pedagogy and the train¬ 
ing of teachers. In 1874 he was appointed 
director of the Normal School at Wioncr- 
Neustadt, and with this in view visited the 
chief normal schools of Germany. He achieved 
great success in this position, and through his 
interest in education and tho after training of 
teachers won tho support of residents and 
teachers. In 18SI he succeeded Dittos as 
director of the Padagogium in Vienna; his 
work there attracted attention not only 
throughout Europe, but also in the United 
States. In lS$t> he became honorary mem¬ 
ber of the New York Industrial Association, 
and two years later wrote a monograph on 
The Training of Teachcn in Austria for the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers 
Educational Monographs (Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 
87-112). Resides his other activities, ho took 
a prominent part in promoting the higher edu¬ 
cation of women, and the first German gym¬ 
nasium for girls was opened at the Padagogium 
in 1891. Of his writings the majority deal 
with the teaching of history and textbooks in 
history: Lehr buck dcr Gcschichle fiir Mittel- 
schuleii, Lehrer - und Lclmrumenbildungsamtal- 
ten ; Lehrbuch dcr dstcrreicknck-ungarischcn 
Gcschichle (1884); Histomcher Schulallas 
(1886); Mcthodik dcs Vnlerrichls in dcr (7c- 
sckichtc (1891). In 1889 he issued a new edition 
of K. Schmidt’s Gcschichte der Padagogik^ to 
which he contributed the section on education 
in ancient times. He wns a contributor to 
Hein’s Encifkiopiidisches llandbuch, and wrote 
several reports on the teaching of history for 
international expositions. 
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HANOVER.—Sco Germany, Education in. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, HANOVER, IND. 

— A coeducational institution, the successor 
of Hanover Academy, a school opened in a log 
cabin in 1827, by the Rev, John Finley Crowe, 
nt the request of the Presbytery of Salem, Ind, 
The first students were sons of the Scotch- 
Jrish Presbyterians who settled in Indiana. 

Oij Dec, 30, 1828, tho school was incor¬ 
porated by tho legislature of Indiana. The 
Theological Department, established to meet a 
condition imposed by tho synod, was continued 
until 1840, when it was removed to New 
Albany, Ind., and later became the McCormick 
Theological Seminary (q.v.). In 1833 tho 
institution was chartered as Hanover College, 
and opened on the manual labor (q.v.) system, 
which soon failed. On Feb. 25, 1901), tho 
charter was amended to eliminate denomi¬ 
national control. One trustee is nominated 
each year by the alumni. 

The college maintains, besides the usual 
undergraduate courses, admission to which is 
based on entrance requirements of fifteen 
units, a summer school, ft preparatory academy, 
and graduate courses conferring the degree of 
M.A. for one year’s work in residence. There 
were in 1911-1912 twenty-one members of the 
instructing staff, and mi enrollment of 260 
students. C. G. 

HARDENBERGH. JACOB RXJTSEN (1736- 
1790).—First t president of Rutgers College; 
was educated in the academies of New Jersey, 
and was for several years engaged in tho 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church. Ho 
was instrumental in the establishment of 
Queen’s (now Rutgers) Collego, and was its 
first president (1770-1790). W. S. M. 

Sco Rutgers College. 

HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO. — An 
institution for tho education of young women, 
founded in 1873. High school and junior 
college, music, and art work arc given. There 
is a faculty of twenty-four instructors. 

HARKNESS, ALBERT (1S22-1907). — 
Author of Latin textbooks and college pro¬ 
fessor; was graduated from Brown University 
in 1842, and subsequently studied in Germany. 

He was for ten years instructor in secondary 
schools, and in 1855 he became a professor in 
Brown University. He ivas one of the founders 
of the American Philological Association and 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens (q.v.). Ho was the author of seventeen 
Latin textbooks. W. S, M. 

HARMAR, JOHN (1594-1670). — Classical 
scholar and schoolmaster; educated at Win¬ 
chester and Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
took his B.A. in 1614, and was a master in 
Magdalen College School, Oxford, in 1617. 
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Tie becamo headmaster of St. Albans School 
in 1626, whence lie dates his translation of 
the Janua linguarum of William Ha the or 
Batons, n Jesuit of Salamanca (1626). In 
1650 he returned to Oxford As professor of 
Greek, IIo wrote school textbooks, Praxis 
Gramma Uca } 1622, and tho Lexicon filymo- 
logicon Gnccmn, being an edition of Scapula, 
with a lexicon Eiymologicum Lingua Graeco;, 
compiled by Harjnar himself in 1637, Tic is also 
noteworthy as the translator of the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism into Greek and Latin, 1659. 

F. W, 

HARMONY, MUSICAL. — See Musical 
Terms. 

HARMONY, HARMONIOUS DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. — The social philosophy of the later 
eighteenth century was cosmopolitan, not 
nationalistic, in tenor. It regarded the. divi¬ 
sions of mankind into different political states 
as arbitrary or artificial, and took Humanity 
as its ideal object of endeavor. Man was more 
than the citizen. Consequently the educational 
systems that had national, or any particular¬ 
istic political or religious, ends were looked 
upon with hostility. In opposition to them 
were urged the superior claims of an education 
which should develop the individual as a 
member of humanity. The motto of such an 
education was the harmonious development of 
all the faculties of the individual, as against 
tho partial and narrowing tendencies attributed 
to national and confessional systems of edu¬ 
cation. The conception of harmony of de¬ 
velopment was strengthened by the tendency 
toward " Hellenism Ji —that is, to regard the 
Greek personality as the normal expression of 
human powers. (See Culture.) It was also 
associated with the popular objective and 
absolute idealisms of the time, which regarded 
the individual as universal mind in miniature, 
nntl which treated development as the process 
of actualizing tho latent or potential uni¬ 
versality. Under this influence the idea of 
harmony took in some cases (as in that of 
Frocbel) a romantic or even mystical turn, 
instead of the classic form characteristic of the 
Hellenic ideal. J. D. 

Sec Development; Froebel; Goethe; Her- 
bart; Lessing; Neo-humanism; Pestalqzzi; 
Romanticism; Voltaire. 

HARNISCH, WILHELM (1787-1864).— 
German educationist of the Pcsttdozzian school; 
was bom in Wilsnack, near Potsdam, Prussia, 
attended the gymnasium at Sal swede), and in 
1806 entered the University of Halle. After 
about half n year his study there was rudely 
interrupted, as tho university was closed by 
order of Napoleon I. He spent a year in tutor¬ 
ing, and then completed his Btudies at the 
University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. In 
1S09 he was called as a teacher to a private 
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school in Berlin, which had been founded by 
Piamnnn, a direct disciple of Pcstalozzi, There 
he also came in contact with Jahn (g.t>.), and 
was inspired by him with a great love of gym¬ 
nastics. In 1812 Harnisch was appointed as 
principal of the teachers’ seminary at Breslau, 
which institution ho soon made one of the 
most important centers of Pestnlozzimi ideas 
in Germany. When the war of liberation 
began, he, with all of his students, volunteered 
to join the army against Napoleon, but the 
educational authorities refused their consent, 
as they regarded the work ho was doing as 
too important to be interrupted, even on 
account of such patriotic motives. Neverthe¬ 
less, when later on the era of political reaction 
set in, Harnisch, like so many other patriotic 
Prussians of his time, was denounced as a 
demagogue. Ho had instituted an open-air 
gymnasium, which had become oven moro 
popular than the famous “ Turnplatz” of 
Jahn in the " Hascnheido ” near Berlin. It 
was just this influence of Harnisch over the 
young men of tho country which rendered him 
suspicious to the government. His u Turn¬ 
platz ” was closed, and even the natural his¬ 
tory excursions watch he used to undertake 
with his pupils were arbitrarily interfered 
with. In 1822 ho was even transferred to the 
teachers' seminary at Weisscnfels, a much 
inferior institution, whloh, however, by twenty 
years of devoted efforts, he raised to the rank 
of one of the best training schools in Prussia. 
In 1842 he resigned his position, and lived for 
tho rest of Ins life as the pastor of a village 
near Magdeburg. 

Not only through his training of teachers, 
but also through his literary activity, Harnisch 
was very influential in shaping the character 
of the German public school. Like Dicstcrwcg 
0 q.v ho emphasized the individuality of the 
pupil, but he also laid stress on tho sooial 
factor in education. His contributions to tho 
methodology of arithmetic, geometry, and 
geography are very important. In geography 
he introduced into the Prussian schools tho 
method by which the child first studies his 
home surroundings {Hematskunde), and from 
them passes on to tho study of his country and 
of tho world. 

Among his works may be mentioned: Hand- 
buck fiir das dcuische Volksschulivesen, first 
published in 1812, reedited by Bartels, Lan- 
gensalza, 1893; two pedagogical magazines, 
edited by him, the ono {Der Schulral an der 
Oder) from 1814 to 1820, and the other (Der 
VolksschuUchrer) from 1824 to 1828; Die 
Weltkunde (geography), Breslau, 1817, and Das 
Weissenfdser Schullehrerseminar undseine Hilfs - 
anstalten {The Weissenfete teachers* seminary 
and Us auxiliary institutions) f Berlin, 1838. 

F. M. 

Reference; — 

Rbin, W. EncyklopQdmhea Hcndbuch der PUdayogik , 
s.v. HarnUch, Wilhelm. 


HARPED ONAPTJE. — The philosopher 
Democritus {q.v,) is repotted as having said, 
in his usual boastful fashion, that no one imu 
as yet surpassed him as a geometrician, “ not 
even the so-called Harpedonapto of Egypt,” 
These were probably the recognized teachers of 
geometry among the Egyptians, since the fact 
that Democritus speaks of them as interested 
“ in the construction of piano figures with 
proof” shows that they wore more than 
simple surveyors. The word means “ rope 
stretchers,” and originally referred to tho custom 
of surveyors to stretch a rope around three 
pegs so as to make a triangle with sides equal 
to three, four, and five units, respectively. 
This formed a right triangle, and it enabled tho 
surveyor to run a line at right angles to a given 
line. Tim plan is still used by surveyors, It 
is probable, however, that the word had lost 
its original moaning, just as geometry (q.v.) 
has long since ceased to be a earth measure,” 
and that tho harpedonaptm were the teachers 
of geometry ^ of Egypt. This plan of con¬ 
structing a right triangle by means of rope 
stretching is a very old one. It is found in 
China and India as well as in Egypt, and tho 
process is pictured upon tho temple at Edfu, 
tho inscription dating from tho Ptolemaio 
period. D, E. S. 

HARPER, WILLIAM RAINEY (1856-1900). 
— An educator, born at New Concord, Ohio, 
July 26, 1856; was graduated from Muskingum 
College in 1870, received tho degree of Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1875; taught in minor academic 
positions in Tennessee and Ohio, 1876-1880; 
was professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Chicago, 1886-1886; served 
as principal of tho Chautauqua Summer Schools 
and correspondence courses, 1884-1898; and 
was professor of Semitic languages in Yale 
University, 1886-1891. In 1891 ho became 
head professor of Semitic languages and 
literature and first president of the University 
of Chicago. Ho died in January, 1906. Dr. 
Harperis experience and training gave him a 
singularly wide range of interests and sym¬ 
pathies. His graduate work at Yale inspired 
him with High ideals of productive scholarship; 
his duties in preparatory schools and the theo¬ 
logical seminary revealed and developed re¬ 
markable powers as teacher and lecturer; his 
experiments in organizing correspondence in¬ 
struction in Hebrew and his summer work at 
Chautauqua gave him firm faith in popular 
education; his contact with men and institu¬ 
tions evoked extraordinary capacity for leader¬ 
ship and organization. All these aptitudes and 
abilities wero energized by^ a tireless will and 
directed by an original mind. Tho founding 
of a new university afforded its first president 
nn unusual opportunity, of which he took full 
advantage. The characteristic features which 
he impressed upon the institution were; (a) the 
division of undergraduates into two groups, 
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the Junior College (freshmen and sophomores) 
and the Senior College (juniors and seniors), — 
a division based upon the theory that the first 
two years belong more properly to a six-year 
secondary school period, while the last two 
arc an introduction to university studies; 

(b) the division of the academic year into four 
periods of throe months 4 each — n plan by 
winch buildings and equipment arc in con¬ 
tinuous use, and students. may be matricu¬ 
lated or graduated quarterly instead of annually; 

(c) the concentration of the student's attention 

for each quarter upon three, or sometimes 
four* courses which met four or five hours n 
week; (d) the inclusion as regular divisions 
of the institution of both university extension 
lecture courses and correspondence instruc¬ 
tion; (c) the establishment of a press division 
as an integral part of the university; (/) the 
outlining of a policy of affiliation by which 
smaller colleges were through supervision and 
subsidy to be standardized, and brought into 
relation with the senior colleges and graduate 
schools. The General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation {qq.v.) are carrying 
out on a national scale plans which in many 
respects Dr, Harper hoped to realize with 
the University; of Chicago as a center. Dr. 
Harper’s published works include textbooks 
for teaching Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, con¬ 
structive and critical studies in the Old Testa¬ 
ment with especial reference to tho priestly 
element and to prophecy, and volumes of essays 
and addresses on Biblical, ethical, end educa¬ 
tional subjects. G. E. V. 

See Chicago, tiie University of. 

References; — 

Anunew#, J3. 13, Appreciation, World To-day, Feb¬ 
ruary, 19DC. 

Biblical World, Special Memorial Number, March, 1005, 
Finley, J. II. Life Work. Rev. of Revs,, February, 1900. 
The Unite ratty of Chicago Record, Memorial Number, 
1900, 

Vincent, J. II, Chautauqua and Harper, The Chau - 
tauquan, March, 1900. 

HARRINGTON, HENRY FRANCIS (1814- 
1888). — School superintendent and textbook 
writer; was educated in the schools of Boston, 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1834. Ho was teacher and 
principal of elementary and secondary schools 
in Massachusetts from 1834 to 1864, and super¬ 
intendent of schools at New Bedford, Mass., 
from 1864 to 1888. Ho was the author of 
Graded Spelling Booh (1880), Harper’s Intro¬ 
ductory Geography (1888), and numerous papers 
on educational subjects. W» S. M, 

HARRIS, WILLIAM (1765-1829). — Fifth 
president of Columbia University; was gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard College in 1786. For 
several years he engaged in the work of tho 
ministry. Ho was principal of a classical school 
in New York City from 1802 to 1811, and 
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president of Columbia from 1811 to 1829. 
He was tho author of several historical works. 

W. S.M 

See Columbia University. 

Reference! — 

Van Am li inge, J. II. An Historical Skelch of Columbia 
College. (New York, 1876.) 

HARRIS, WILLIAM TORREY (1835-1908). 
— American educator; was bom near North 
Kiliingly, Conn. After attending rural schools, 
he completed in New England academies 
his preparation for college. He entered Yale 
College, where he remained for more than two 
years, making an unusually brilliant record. 
Desiring greater freedom to devote himself to 
the study of the natural sciences, he withdrew 
from Yale, and removed to St. Louis, Mo., in 
1857, where lie remained for twenty-three years, 
serving first as a tutor in a private family and 
as a teacher of shorthand; afterwards as a prin¬ 
cipal of a grammar school; later, from 1866 to 
1867, as assistant superintendent of schools, and 
from 1867 to 1880, as superintendent of schools. 
In IS SO he severed his connection with tho 
schools of St. Louis, and, after spending some 
months in European travel, settled in Concord, 
Mass., becoming one of the founders of the 
Concord School of Philosophy and Literature 
C q.v .), and engaged in philosophic study and 
writing. In 1889 he was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education by President 
Harrison, and filled that office until 1906, when 
he voluntarily retired. The remaining yearn of 
his life ho spent in congenial study, his last 
service being connected with the editorship of 
Webster’s. New International Dictionary. 

Philosophical Contributions. — Under the in¬ 
fluence of a young German, Brockmeycr, Harris 
became an earnest student of philosophy and 
ono of the foremost exponents of Hegelianism 
in the English-speaking world. IlcgeVs Logic 
is one of the fruits of this influence. On the 
appearance of Spencer's First Principles in 
1862, Harris wrote a review, but, unable to find a 
magazine to accept- it, he founded and edited, 
from 1807 to 1893, the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy , at the time tho most important 
enterprise in philosophy ever undertaken in 
America. Considering philosophy as the most 
practical of all subjects, ho soon became accus¬ 
tomed to interpret every question, whether of 
art, religion, science, politics, or education, in the 
light of its standards, for, as he said , t( the test 
of any system of philosophy is tho account it 
gives of tho institutions of civilization.” A 
thesis composed of passages from Harris's 
writings, and compiled in 1890 by Marietta 
Kies, forms tho only organized presentation of 
his work. Although he was not a professor in a 
college or a university, yet lie greatly stimulated 
tho study of philosophy through the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, through his labors 
in the Concord Sohool of Philosophy and Litcra- 
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turc, through Ins educational reports and ad¬ 
dresses, and through bis personal contact, pub¬ 
lic and private, with his fellow men. 

Cottfnhuiwns to Education. — Harris was 
America's first great educational philosopher. 
Because of his protracted, intelligent, and 
scientific study of the psychology, the history, 
and the philosophy of education he developed 
such insight into school problems as wns en¬ 
joyed by none of his predecessors and by few, 
if any, of his contemporaries. t 

Ilis activities and contributions in hooka and 


articles, as well as addresses, were extraordinary, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of quantity 
or quality or the rango of subjects treated. The 
bibliography of his writings (aeo references) 
contains 479 separate titles, which cover nil the 
important questions that have been discussed 
in the educational world during the last half 
century. < Among his more important writings 
are to be included his thirteen annual reports of 
the public schools of Si Louis, which established 
his reputation as an educational thinker of the 
first rank; his report ns chairman of a sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Fifteen upon 
the correlation of studies,, which was submitted 
to the National Educational Association, and 
which constituted an epoch-making contribu¬ 
tion to the educational literature of our times; 
his report as the chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Committee of Twelve, which considered 
the problems of instruction and discipline in the 
rural school; his annual reports as United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1SS9 to 1900, 
which commanded the respect of educators at 
home and abroad, and by which the Bureau of 
Education became an educational clearing 
house for the world; the prefaces and introduc¬ 
tions to tho volumes of The International Edu¬ 
cational Series, of which he was the editor; 
Webster's New 17iler national Dictionary, of 
which he was cditor-in-chicf j and Psychologic 
Foundations of Education, in which ho sets 
forth in its thirty-nine chapters the psycholog¬ 
ical explanation of the more important educa¬ 
tional factors of civilization and its schools. 

In his executive work as superintendent of 
city schools in St. Louis and as Commissioner of 
Education in Washington, ho demonstrated his 
ability to realize educational ideals born of 
critical observation and reflection. He was 
such an administrative and supervisory officer 
as he himself describes in an article in the 
Educational Review (City School Supervision), 
Vol HI, 1892, pp. 167-172. 

In his contributions to education, he labored 
continuously to accomplish three groat purposes. 
The first was to psychologize education. Along 
with other leaders in the school world., he 
allowed the futility of the old-time psychology, 
with its so-called "faculties of the mind, 
and demonstrated the worth of the new. His 
second purpose was to establish faith in the 
school as an institution having sociological 
functions and value. In the Report oj the Com¬ 


mittee of Fifteen lie discussed four bases for tho 
correlation of studies: (1) the logical order of 
topics and studies; (2) the symmetrical whole 
of studies in the world of human lcarniug; 
(3) psychological symmetry; (4) the pupil's 
natural and spiritual environment. 

His final purpose was to place education upon 
an enduring foundation. He subjected the 
whole field to critical analysis, interpreting and 
justifying the school, and assigning to it its 
proper place in the scheme of institutional lifo. 
His view of the world, in which was embodied 
the altruistic, missionary idea at tho bottom of 
our civilization, included the notions that edu¬ 
cation is a process of conscious evolution and 
that it is tho only rational, reliable agency by 
which man may work out his destiny in harmony 
with tho will of the Divine Being. W. S. S. 

References: — 

Harris, W. T. Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
Passages selected and arranged by M» Kies. 
(New York, 18S9.) 

Karr, G, Dr. W. T. Harris' Lehrc von den Orundlagcn 
ties Lehrplnns dargcstclll nnd beurteilt, (Jonn, 1900.) 
U. S. Jhireau of Education, Rep. Com . Ed., 1007, Vol. I, 
pp. 37-72, A list of the writings of William 
Torrey Harris (470 entries between 1800 and 1008), 
(Washington, 1008.) 

Bulletin, No. 10, 1011, Bibliography of Education. 
Entries 3CO to 370 give References to Addresses and 
Articles on W. T, Harris, 

HARRISON, GESSNER (1807-1862).— 
Author of textbooks and college professor; was 
graduated from the University of Virginia in 
1S2S. He was professor there from 1828 to 
1848, and subsequently established a classical 
school at Belmont, Va. His publications in¬ 
clude Greek Prepositions (1848), and Latin 
Grammar (1S52). W. 8. M. 

HARROW SCHOOL.—This school, one of 
the seven great Public Schools of England in¬ 
cluded in the Public Schools Act, 1868, was 
sixth of these in the date of legal foundation, but 
last in its actual commencement, which took 
place in 1615; ranked in general estimation as 
third or second by virtue of its record as a resort 
of the rich and a producer of statesmen ancl men 
otherwise prominent in the world, especially 
the political world of England. Its develop¬ 
ment, however, as a great school for the aristo¬ 
cratic and wealthy class is comparatively re¬ 
cent. Unlike Winchester, Eton, and West¬ 
minster, which were especially designed < ns 
great schools to furnish men to serve in high 
stations in Church and State, and have done 
so from their beginnings, Harrow has developed 
in a way which its founder certainly never con¬ 
templated, and which he would possibly have 
resented. For there can be no doubt, alike 
from the station of the founder and the statutes 
which he prescribed, that what ho meant to 
establish was a small local grammar school, 
chiefly for tho poor of a small rural parish, not 
a great national establishment for tho wealthi¬ 
est of the nonvcanx riches of tho realm. Tho 
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founder was John Lyon, who lived at Preston, 
a hamlet in the extensive parish of Harrow in 
Middlesex, some twelve miles from London 
then, now a suburb of that ever-extending city. 
The whole of the property left by him produced 
only some £138 a year. The foundation of 
Harrow school, like that of Rugby ( q.v .) a few 
years before, is an indication of the growth to 
independence and moderate wealth of a new 
middle class on the partial ruin of the great 
ecclesiastical and secular nobility which took 
place under Henry VIII. The era of move 
than princely foundations like those of Wykc- 
ham and Wolsey, great soul-purchasing col¬ 
leges, had given way to the more humblo 
charitable gifts by kindly disposed people of 
moderate means who hacl no children of their 
own for the benefit of the more prolific and less 
prosperous of their neighbors. Lyon devoted 
his whole possessions to the school, and that is 
why the process of foundation took no less than 
forty-four years. Tho first step, which on 
parchment was the foundation of the school, 
was taken on Feb. 19, 1671, the date of Letters 
Patent from the Queen. They recited the 
intention of John Lyon of Preston in Harrow 
u yeoman ” to newly found a grammar school for 
the perpetual education, teaching, and instruc¬ 
tion of the boys and youths of the parish, and 
to maintain two scholars at Cambridge and two 
at Oxford University, and the repair of the com¬ 
mon ways between Edgewaro and London and 
surrendered lands copyhold of tlm manor of 
Harrow, which he had only bought in 1569, to 
the governors for the use of tho school, and 
that not at once, but only after the death of 
himself and his wife Joan or Jane. It was not 
for another fifteen years, via, on Jan. 19, 1590, 
that he drew up the ordinances and statutes for 
the school. These provided that within half 
a year after his own and his wife’s death the 
governors were to meet and appoint n school¬ 
master, an M.A., and an usher, and if he left an 
heir of his body, pay them £20 and £10 each, if 
he left no heir (which happened), 40 marks (£26. 
13. 4) and 20 marks (£13. 6, 8.) a year, with 5 
marks each for fire. He must have been some¬ 
what of a reactionary in religion, as he directed 
that both masters should be single men, un¬ 
married and should be removed, if they mar¬ 
ried. Another £10 was to go for thirty ser¬ 
mons a year in Harrow Church, which tho 
master or the vicar might preach at 0s. Sd a 
sermon. Another £20 wns to bo distributed, 

Gs. 8d, each, to the sixty poorest householders 
in the parish. £20 also was to go for exhi¬ 
bitions to four poor scholars from the school, 
and “ of the poorest sort,” two at Gonville 
and Cflius College, Cambridge, just augmented 
by Dr, Caius, who lived at Ruiship in the 
parish of Harrow, and two at Oxford, with 
preference for his own next of kin born in 
Harrow, He then directs the governors to 
accumulate the rents for three years so as to 
provide £300 to build the school, if ho did not 
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do it in his lifetime. But lie ordered them 
nevertheless “ to continue 20 marks a year 
which I the said John Lyon have used to give 
and pay for the teaching of 30 poor children of 
the parish.” The governors wore to set down 
“ a meet and competent number of scholars as 
well of poor to be taught freely for the stipends 
aforesaid as of others to bo received for the 
further profit and commodity of the said school¬ 
master.” For in 1590 £26. 13. 4. a year wns 
much below the standard of payment of head¬ 
masters of the larger schools, seeing that even 
in 1610 Colet had provided for his master at 
St. Paul’s, and prices had gone lip enormously 
since then. Tho Rules added to the Statutes 
carried out this still further, " The school¬ 
master may receive over and above the youth 
of the inhabitants of the parish, so many for¬ 
eigners [i.e, non-parishioners] as tho whole 
number may bo taught and applied and tho 
place can conveniently contain, and of the for¬ 
eigners he may take such stipend and wages as 
lie can get, so that he take pains with all in¬ 
differently as well of tho parish as foreigners, 
as well of poor and of rich, but the discretion 
of the governors would bo looked to that he 
do.” As the only lodging for tho masters was 
one room each at each cud of tho school, them 
was clearly no room for boarders, who wore 
not contemplated, Tho Rules set out tho 
curriculum of instruction in full, and the humble 
character of the school is conspicuously shown 
by the fact that only five forms are contem¬ 
plated, whereas in tho great schools of the time 
VI, VII, or VIII were provided for. Very 
little change had taken place since the days of 
the earliest Winchester and Eton curriculums 
in 1525 and 1530, Tho pseudo-Cato's Moralia t 
or two-lined adages of conduct in Latin hex¬ 
ameters, were prescribed in tho first or lowest 
form, Erasmus’ Dialogues with yEsop’s Fables 
and Mancinus’ Lines on the Four Virtues 7 
written about 1490, in the second form. In 
the third form Terence, Cicero’s Letters l Ovid’s 
Tristia. Only in tho fourth form did they 
begin Ccesar’s Commentaries, Cicero, De Nalura 
Deorum, and Livy. In Greek Demosthenes 
and Isocrates, for rhetoric still was regarded as 
one of the principal methods and aims of 
education, and Heliodorus, Latin verses and 
themes. Hesiod is the only Greek poet, chosen 
because of his gnomic character. Disputations 
were still the means of inculcating grammar, 
the boys propounding to each other questions 
and answers. Half holidays were, as in the 
fourteenth century, rigidly excluded except on 
Thursdays. 4t Their play shall be to drive a 
top, toss a hand-ball, to run or shoot and none 
other,” Archery shooting at the butts was 
still prescribed by law. Every parent on the 
admission of bis son had to promise to allow 
him at all times works of devotion and piety 
for the great solace and encouragement of 
scholars occupied in learning in tho same parish. 
To give effeot to this intention tho Queen willed 
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and granted that there should be and therefore 
erected a grammar school consisting of a mas¬ 
ter find usher in the parish to be called the 
Free Grammar School of John Lj'on. She in¬ 
corporated a body of six governors, headed by 
Gilbert Gerard, Esquire, the attorney-general, 
to take care of the possessions, revenues, and 
goods of the school; and gave them license in 
mortmain to take and hold lands to a value 
not exceeding £100 a year. As if to show tho 
absurdity of the modern theory that a Free 
School (f.y.) did not mean one free from ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction, the charter provided that 
if the governors failed to elect a now master 
on a vacancy, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should appoint; and if governors made stat¬ 
utes, they should do it under the advice and 
consent of the Archbishop. The Bishop of 
London also had some visitatorial powers. 

The phrase in the charter, de novo crigcro, 
"to erect anew.” has been thought to show 
the existence of a school at Harrow before 
Lyon’s foundation. But probably tho words 
simply mean to erect a new school But there 
is, as usual in Tudor foundations, some evi¬ 
dence of a school in Harrow before. In 1567, 
Richard, son of William Gerard, one of the gov¬ 
ernors named in the charter of 1572,admitted 
a scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, was 
described as having been at Harrow School for 
four years, i.e. from 15G3. But this may only 
have been the unendowed school of thirty boys 
maintained by Lyon. But a letter of the Roper 
family speaks of tho destitute children of a 
keeper of Enfield Chase and Hyde Park being 
sent to Harrow School by Queen Mary, 1554- 
1558; but this again may be Lyon’s unendowed 
school A lease of some of the school property 
in 159G speaks of " the newc school or church 
house of the parish^' which shows that the 
school was then kept in it, and it may have been 
so kept previously to Lyon’s day. That there 
was no school there in the fourteenth century 
seems to be shown by two extracts from the 
rules of the Rutny manor. In 1384 the court 
directed the seizure of the goods of "John In¬ 
to wno, a bond-tenant ( i.e . a serf), for that he 
against the will of the lord, the rector, delivered 
his son William into remote parts to learn the 
liberal arts." In 1356 the bailiff of the manor 
answered for a horse taken as a distress from 
the same John Intowne, because he placed Wil¬ 
liam his son, a bond-tenant of the lord, to school 
without the license of the lord. That was tho 
way in which the Rector of Harrow in those 
days t manifested the love of the Church for 
learning and advanced education, under the 
very nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whom Harrow belonged and where he not in¬ 
frequently resided. 

Though the charter of 1572 thus purposed 
to found and erect the school and its governing 
body, neither had a more than nominal exist¬ 
ence, It was not till 1575 that Lyon made 
hia first endowment of land at Harrow after 


the deaths of himself and his wife. He also 
made further additions, and in 1590 he issued 
the Statutes for tho government of the school. 
Five articles defining the relation between the 
masters and the parents and children followed 
the statutes. 

Still the school was not established. Lyon 
died Oct. 11, 1592, and his brass, with his por¬ 
trait and that of his wife, may be seen in Harrow 
Church. She died only in August. 160S. Soon 
after the governors began building, but in 
1610 a chancery suit in the interest of the road 
repair stopped proceedings. The school, which 
lmd more than double the stipulated sum, was 
only opened In 1015, a year after Charterhouse. 
The number of free boys was fixed at forty, 
ten more than Lyon had maintained in his life¬ 
time. What number of foreigners then came, 
if any. we do not know. There is no evidence 
that the school was anything more than a small 
parish school such ns Lyon intended until after 
the Restoration. Indeed, in 1608 the master 
went oil, apparently to Lincoln Grammar School, 
without notice as to promotion. In 1669 
William Horne, an Eton scholar and fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and undemaster 
under Ins father at Eton, was appointed master 
of Harrow. From that time dates the develop¬ 
ment of Harrow ns a great public school on tho 
same lines as Eton, and to its succession of 
Etonian masters Harrow owes its real creation, 
as Eton did to its succession of Winchester 
masters. Horne was allowed, contrary to tho 
statutes, to marry, and was assisted to rent a 
house in the village in which to take boarders, 
A letter among the Vcrney papers shows that 
by 1650 there were "six score” or 120 boys 
there and several boarding houses, besides the 
headmaster’s, kept by " Dames 11 as at Eton. 
Tho charge was £22 a year in the headmaster’s, 
and £14 n year in the other houses, the parish 
supplying sheets, towels, pewter plates, a por¬ 
ringer and spoon. The archery prize of a silver 
arrow, shot for among the boys, dressed in gor¬ 
geous costume, which became as a social func¬ 
tion a great attraction to the school, was insti¬ 
tuted at this time, Horne died in 1885. After 
a short five years of William Bolton, who had 
been usher at Charterhouse, came another 
Etonian and King’s man, Thomas Brian, who 
held office till his death in 1730. With the 
powerful assistance of James Brydges, the mag¬ 
nificent Duke of ChandoSj who had built his 
palace of Canons at Staiunero in the parish, 
Harrow became, like Westminster, though in a 
much less degree, an aristocratic school for the 
Whigs, Eton and Winchester having fallen 
under Tory influence, The first eminent Har¬ 
rovian, a ward of the Duke’s, George Brydgcs 
Rodney, who won tho great naval victory over 
the French in the West Indies, was a pupil of 
Brian’s, who in 1721 numbered 144 boys. His 
son-in-law and successor, Cox, however, drank, 
and let the school down to fifty. He was re¬ 
moved in 1746, and again a Whig Etonian, 
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Thomas Thackeray, the grandfather of the 
novelist, restored prosperity. Samuel Parr 
and Sir William Jones, of oriental fame, were 
among his pupils, Parr being head of the school 
at fourteen. He was afterwards second mas¬ 
ter there. But it was under Robert Sumner, 
another Etonian K that Harrow owned its first 
great statesman in Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the indicter of Warren Hastings. The number 
went up to 232, From this time the free boys 
began to fall. In 1780 there were only eight. 
Under Benjamin Heath was the first Harrow 
primo minister, the ill-fated Spencer Perceval. 
From 1785 to 1805 the school under the master¬ 
ship of Joseph Drury again achieved considerable 
success; under Drury were five future prime 
ministers of England, Lord Byron, and ninny 
other members of aristocratic families. Tire 
appointment of Dr. Charles Butler (1805-1829) 
led to a second revolt, in which Byron took 
part, but the boys wove soon won over by the 
new headmaster. As the school increased in 
numbers and popularity in the country gen¬ 
erally, the local connections grew weaker; the 
governors were no longer resident, as was re¬ 
quired by Lyon's Statutes, the poor were not 
being educated according to the bequest, and 
such poor boys of the locality who did attend 
fared ill at the hands of the aristocratic " for¬ 
eigners." An appeal was made in 1809 to 
Chancery to enforce the statutes, but without 
avail. Harrow did not escape the general 
demoralization which seems to have prevailed 
in the large English schools at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; there was a lack of 
discipline, a general vicious ness and brutality, 
to control which required a very strong head¬ 
master and a complete change of attitude. 
But some reforms were made, although classics 
continued to be the main part of the curricu¬ 
lum. Butler, himself a senior wrangler, in¬ 
troduced a little natural and experimental 
philosophy and Euclid, while under Drury 
English essays and verse lmd already been 
encouraged; in 1829 the first school maga¬ 
zine, Harrovian, appeared, and between 1829 
and 1880 French was compulsory. The fifteen 
years following Butler's administration, despite 
the ability and scholarship of the headmasters, 
were years of rapid decline, partly as n result 
of the financial panic which then took place, 
partly through a distrust of the Public Schools. 
In 1844 Charles J, Vaughan (<ju\), a young 
man of twenty-eight, a Rugbeian and the 
favorite pupil of Thomas Arnold (q.v.), became 
headmaster, and at once there began a brilliant 
period in the history of the school. The num¬ 
bers rose from 69 in 1844 to 815 in 1847; the 
moral tone of the school was raised; the 
monitorial system was improved, and a staff of 
earnest, capable teachers was brought together. 
The residents of Harrow again raised their 
objections that the school was not fulfilling 
the intentions of the founder. Vaughan skill¬ 
fully placated them by establishing an English 


form in 1853, in which modern subjects suit¬ 
able to the needs of the sons of farmers and 
tradespeople were taught. To " secure the 
boys from interference or annoyance from the 
Public School,” the boys were ,r to regard 
themselves as entirely separate in all respects 
from those at the Public School as at present 
existing." Out of this arrangement there 
developed the Lower School of John Lyon. 
On the retirement of Vaughan in 1859, Dr, 
H, Montague Butler became headmaster, and 
established the school on its present basis. 
The Tercentenary Festival was held in 1871; 
with the passing of the Public Schools Act in 
1SG8 new statutes were drawn up for the gov¬ 
ernment of the school; benefactions continued 
to pour in; new buildings sprang up, and land 
was bought around the school to secure the 
seclusion and rotreat which the suburban 
growth of London was making less possible; 
the curriculum was no longer monopolized by 
the classical studies; music and school songs 
became an important feature of the school 
under Mr. John Farmer, whose influence spread 
to many other schools; and in 1882 the broader 
relations of the school with the world were em¬ 
phasized by the founding of a mission among the 
poor in NoUing Hill, London. Under Bishop 
Welldon, Dr. Wood, and tho present head¬ 
master, Rev, Lionel Ford, Harrow continues to 
maintain the best tradition of tho great Public 
Schools and to exercise an influence through its 
distinguished alumni in church and state, in 
the army, in professional and commercial life. 

As at present organized, the school is divided 
into classical and modern sides, the latter 
intended for preparation for tho army, civil 
service, or business. No boys are admitted 
under twelve years of age. The number of 
boys is about 600, the majority being on the 
classical side. There are seventeen boarding 
houses. Athletics play an important part at 
Harrow, as at most English schools; cricket is 
perhaps the most popular game, interest 
centering as it docs on the annual match with 
Eton, Other sports arc local football games, 
swimming, squash and rackets; a rifle corps was 
established in the days of Dr, Vaughan. 

A, F. L. ani> L L> K, 

See Athletics, Educational; Public 
Schools. 
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HART, JOHN SEELEY (1810-1877). — 
Normal and high school principal and educa¬ 
tional author; was born at Stockbridge, Mass., 
on Jan, 28, 1810. He was educated in the 
academy at "Wilkes-Barre, Pa v and at Prince¬ 
ton, graduating in 1830. lie subsequently 
took a course in the Princeton Theological 
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Seminary. IIo was instructor at Princeton, 
1832-1830; principal of the Edgehill School, 
1830-1841; principal of the Central High 
School at Philadelphia, 1842-185S; principal 
of the Now Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton, 1SG3-1871; and professor ntPrinceton, 
1872-1874. He established the Pejmsylvania 
Common School Journal in 1844; edited Sar - 
tain's Magazine from 1S4D to 1852, and in 1859 
he founded the Sunday School Times. While 
principal of the Central High School ho organ¬ 
ized Saturday classes for teachers. Besides his 
In the Classroom, and a half dozen textbooks 
on the teaching of English grammar, language, 
and literature, lie was the author of a number 
of essays on educational subjects. W. S. M. 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. — Founded in 1834 by 
the Pastoral Union of Connecticut as the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut at East 
Windsor Iliilj moved to Hartford in 1865, 
and present title adopted in 1885. Students, 
men and women, who already hold college 
degrees anj admitted. ^ A knowicdgo of Greek 
is necessary for pursuit of the regular course, 
which extends over three years, Specialization 
is encouraged in one of five groups; Old Testa¬ 
ment, New Testament, History. Systematics, 
and Practics. Courses m psychology and peda¬ 
gogy are given in the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, and courses in comparative religions in 
the Hartford School of Missions, both of which 
institutions arc affiliated with the seminary. 
The seminary confers the degrees of Ph.D., 
S.T.M., B. Sac. Mus., and B.D., on com¬ 
pletion of the necessary courses and require¬ 
ments, and the degree of S.T.D., honoris causa. 
There arc twenty-seven members on the teach¬ 
ing staff, 

HARTLEY, DAVID (1705-1757). — Physi¬ 
cian and philosopher, educated at Cambridge. 
His chief work. Observations on Man , was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1749. Hartley was 
the first to apply systematically the doctrlno 
of the association of ideas, which he got from 
Locke and Gay. Sense impressions leave 
copies of themselves in the form of simple ideas 
of sensation, — the elements of which the 
mental lifo is compounded. By association 
these get the power to call up other ideas, and 
by connection with ideas of pleasure and pain, 
which constitute desire and aversion, they 
become^ also tho starting point of actions. 
Action ia duo in tho beginning to a mechanical 
overflow from sensory into motor channels. 
Hartley's medical interest led him also to formu¬ 
late a physiological doctrine to which ho at¬ 
tached great importance. This is tho theory, 
suggested by Newton’s Principia, of a physical 


cause of all mental facts in vibrations of the 
infinitesimal medullary particles. IIo does not 
press, however, tho question of the precise re¬ 
lation between mind and body, but is content 
to postulate a correlation. His theory of 
association is practically independent of the 
vibration theory, which last was usually neg¬ 
lected by his followers. Hartley's treatment 
of education is incidental. The only appli¬ 
cation of the association doctrino which comes 
in very close contact with its methods in de¬ 
tail is His discussion of tho development of 
language through hearing, speaking, reading, 
and writing. In a general way, however, 
Hartley has a high sense of tho value of edu¬ 
cation, which is the great remedy for the needs 
of the time, and whoso method is to be deter¬ 
mined by tracing back the process through 
which associations have arisen, Since affec¬ 
tions and passions are only aggregates of simple 
ideas, and the objects which excite them are 
due to association, moral education is amenable 
to tho association doctrine. All motives go 
back in the end to personal pleasures and pains, 
but since desire can bo shifted by a perfect 
fusion from the sensation to its antecedent. 
Hartley proclaims vigorously the possibility of 
“ disinterested ” motives, which morality and 
religion demand. These represent tho end of 
all training, and Hartley advocates greater 
attention in education to sacred learning, and 
less to the "lewd poets.” His doctrine of 
determinism also exalts tho importance of 
education by basing development on the in¬ 
fluence of environment; and the absence of 
any definite instinctive bias in his psychology 
goes to mako training practically all-powerful. 
41 With proper incentives and "restraints few 
children would miscarry.” "It is evident 
that children may be formed and moulded as 
we please." “ If two beings whose affections 
and passions arc at present in different pro¬ 
portions be exposed for an indefinite time to the 
same impressions and associations, they will 
at last become perfectly similar and oven equals.” 
The application of this as a means of social 
reform and reconstruction is, however, of later 
date; Hartley himself conceives that tho tra¬ 
ditional results of association arc largely to bo 
followed. The value of physical education 
also has some recognition, especially in one of 
his medical tracts. This also has a moral 
value in aiding to restrain desires. A, It. R. 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND, — An insti¬ 
tution founded in 1852 under the will of Mr. 
Henry R, Hartley to afford facilities for a 
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liberal and professional education to the in- overseers to the observance of good order in 
habitants of Southampton and the neighbor- this business.” Without such reforms of 
mg countries. Attention was at first paid only schools " no other work of Reformation,” says 
to preparation for army and civil service Hartlib," will ever bo effectual.” His grading 
examinations; in 1871 ft science < and art de- of schools was similar to that of Comenius 
partinont was opened and preparation was given ( q.v .) and to that of Dury (q.v.). A further 
for the examinations of the Science and Art scheme in which the three joined, and about 
Department, South Kensington. In 1896 which Dury also wrote, was the establishment 
work of a university character was begun, and of an u Office of Address,” to be established in 
in 1902 the institution was recognized as a London and to deal with both bodily and spirit- 
ximvcrsity college and received grants from the uni matters. It was to be useful to the poor, 
Treasury. At the present day classes aro by helpiug them to employment and by dis¬ 
con ducted in arts and sciences, medicine and tinguislung the industrious from the idle, 
dentistry, engineering, education in the day This is, apparently, the first suggestion of a 
training department recognized by the Board government bureau of labor. Next, the 
of Education. Evening classes are held t in office was to bo the medium of communication 
technical, commercial, industrial, and scientific in " matters of the mind.” The warden of 
subjects, and facilities aro afforded for students the office was to keep all kinds of registers, 
who were unable to attend a secondary school inventories, catalogues, aiul lists containing 
to attend a course of evening work to qualify the peculiar objects whereof ho should furnish 
for entrance into tho day classes. Hartley information for address to such as shall desire it, 
College does not grant degrees but students or to whom it might be advantageous for public 
may bo prepared for degrees, in other univer- good to send information. In religion tho 
sities. Public lectures are conducted by the office was to help to rectify mistakes and pre¬ 
institution. Support is given by tho Treasury vent tho increase of divisions and disorders 
and several local county and municipal au- about disputed opinions or religious practioe. 
thorities in and around Southampton. A pro- This was the especial mission of Dury, with 
posal is now on foot to scouro a university whom Hartlib worked in close conference, 
charter for tho college. In 1910 the teaching In education, tho Director oi the Office of 
staff consisted of twenty-eight teachers and Address was to advance learning, in accordance 
tho student enrollment was 230 in day and 500 with Lord Bacon's pica, and to "help to per- 
in evening classes. foot Mr. Coincnius'e undertakings, chiefly on 

the Method of Teaching Languages, Sciences 
„ . and of [founding] ordinary schools for all ages 
Britain, and qualities of scholars.” Lastly the Office of 
Addres3 was to encourage the dissemination of 
information about inventions, so as to increase 
HARTLIB, SAMUEL 1600-1670). — The their public scvvvecablcness. Communications 
best known educationist of hia time in Eng- were thus to be established throughout the 
land. _ He was the son of a Polish merchant by workers and thinkers of this country and also 
his third wife, who is supposed to have been nn with tho savants abroad. Tho important 
English lady. He came over to England from functions which ho thought tho State could 
Germany (probably from Elbing) in 162S, and perform in intellectual progress may be further 
engaged in educational and other social plans, seen in his Description of the Famous Kingdom 
Hartlib, in a remarkable appeal to the House of Macaria , showing its excellent Government, 
of Commons (about 1660), says that he had wherein the Inhabitants live in great Prosperity 
tried “ to serve his generation,” and amongst Health and Happiness ; the king obeyed , the 
other things £f by erecting a little Academy for Nobles honoured and all good men respected; 
the education of tho Gentry of the Nation, to Vice punished and Virtue rewarded. An ex- 
advance Piety, Learning, Morality and other ample to other Nations; In a Dialogue between 
exercises of industry not usual then in common a Scholar and a Traveller , 1641 [15 pp.]. To 
schools.” Evelyn {q.v^ states that he had re- HartWs annoyance, Macaria was satirized in 
lieved Hartlib'a necessities, and evidently tho John Sadler’s Olbia in 16(50, where reference 
latter was too lavish for his means in helping on to " education of tho children, in Sciences, Arts 
educational and social plans. Yet in 1640 a and Manufactures ” is brought in, after tho 
ension of £100 a year was conferred upon him manner of Hartlib, 

y Parliament, and afterwards this was raised Besides writing on education, Hartlib was 
to £300 a year. a center of a moat remarkable educational 

In 1647 Hartlib wrote his Considerations group. John Milton (g.u.) wrote tho Tractate in 
tending to the Happy Accomplishment oj Eng - response to HartHb’s suggestion. So Dury 
land's Rcfor?nation in Church and Slate , in was stimulated by lum. Other friends were 
which ho urges that it is the duty of tho magis- John Hall (</.t>.), John Webster (<p.), George 
tvates “ to see schools opened, provided with Snell and Hczokiah Woodward (q.v.). 

teachers, endowed with maintenance, regulated As bolongiug to Hartlib’a group, united in the 
with constitutions,'and to have instructors and desire to promote tho advancement of learning 
vol. in —q 225 
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under Baconian influence, were also John Pell, 
in his Idea of the M athemalics, Sir William Potty 
(q.iOt Abralmm Cowley (q.v.), and John Evelyn 
(g.v.). IlavtUh was also in close touch with 
progressive leaders abroad. He was apparently 
one of the leaders in the proposed invitation to 
John Amos Comenius to come over to 

England and to have CheUen College assigned 
for his educational purposes. 

In 1050 Hartlib wrote a notable tractate, 
London's Charily enlarged, Stilling the Orphan's 
Cry, in which he suggested to Parliament that 
it should grant £1000 toward work for the em¬ 
ployment of the poor and for the education of 
poor children. He describes the laws and officers 
necessary for the control of children in a work- 
house. 

On the theoretical side of education, Hartlib 
published the following interesting collection 
of tractates: A True and lleadie Way to Learn 
the Latine Tongue , Attested by three excellently 
Learned and Approved Authors of Three Nations; 
Eilhardus Lubinus, a German; Mr. Richard 
Ccircw of Anthony, in Cornwall; the French 
Lord of Montaigne, Presented to the Impartial 
both Public and Private Considerations of those 
that seek the Advancement of Learning in those 
Nations, ■ By Samuel IfarlUb , Esy.f 1054. 
Other educational w r orks in the publication of 
which Hartlib took part are: (1) Conatuum 
Comenianorum jmdudia ex Bibliotheca S . II, 
Oxonicc, 1037, (The Address to the Reader, 
2 pp.j in Latin, is by Hartlib.) (2) Rcverentli 
el clarmimi viri Johannis Amos Comcnii, 
Pansophiw Prodromus , etc. London, 1G39. 
(8 pp. in Latin. To Reader by Hartlib.) (3) 
A reformation of Schooled, designed in two ex¬ 
cellent Treatises; The first whereof summarily 
shewelh the great necessity of a general Reforma¬ 
tion of common learning. What grounds of hope 
there are for such a Reformation, IIow it may 
be brought to pass: The second answers certain 
objections ordinarily made against such under¬ 
takings , and describes the seuerall Paris and 
Titles of JKorfcs which are shortly to follow. 
Written many years agoe in Latine by that 
Reverend, Godly , learned and famous Divine Mr. 
John Amos Comenius . . . Now translated 
into English and published by Samuel Hartlib, 
for the gcnerall good of this Nation . 1042. (4) 

A Continuation of Mr. John Amos Comenius 
School Endeavours. Or a Summary Delineation 
of Dr. Cyprian Kinner Silesian his Thoughts 
concerning Education: Or the Way and Method 
of Teaching. . . . Translated out of the Original 
Latine transmitted to Sam. Har(lib , and by him 
published , etc. 1648. (Sco Kinneii, Cyprian.) 
(5) An Essay for Advancement of Husbandry- 
Learning; or propositions for the erecting a 
Coll edge of Husbandry: and in order thereunto 
for the taking in of Pupills or Apprentices, etc. 
1651. (This invites contributions to be sent 
into Samuel Hartlib for the object named.) 

ITartlib’s name is also associated with the 
publication of many other collections, together 


with original contributions on such subjects as 
husbandry, “ Lucrifcrous and fructiferous" 
experiments, planting of fruit-trees, setting out 
of land, silk-worms, bees; chemical, medicinal 
and chirurgical addresses, an invention of 
engines of motion, ” n common writing.” 

RW. 
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HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA. — An institution for the 
education of colored young women, estab¬ 
lished in 1884. Normal preparatory ami 
normal, college preparatory and college, in¬ 
dustrial, and music departments are main¬ 
tained. The college course leads to the degree 
of A.B, The majority of the students are in 
tho normal departments, 

HARVARD, JOHN (1607-1038). — Tho first 
donor to Harvard College. Tho facts ns to 
Harvard’s life have become fairly well known 
in recent years. lie was the son of ft butcher, 
Robert Harvard, and was born, in November, 
1607, in High Street, Southwark, close to Lon¬ 
don Bridge. Ho was christened oil Nov. 29, 
1007. His father died of tho plague in 1025. 
His mother, Katherine Rogers, married twice 
again, first to John Ellctson or Ellison (who 
died in June, 1626), and then to Richard Year- 
wood (or Yarwood), Member of Parliament for 
Southwavk. She outlived them all, and in¬ 
herited monoy from each. She died in 1637, 
having made her will in 1635 in favor of her 
sons John and Thomas. John, who survived 
his brother, entered at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on Dec. 19, 1627, and gradu¬ 
ated in 1631, proceeding as Master of Arts in 
1635. ITc married in 1637 Ann Sadler, the 
daughter of a Sussex clergyman, and, his mother 
being dead, sailed for New England, where 
Cambridge and Emmanuel men had preceded 
him. ITc became n townsman of Chmiestown, 
Mass., on Aug. 6, 1637. " His house was 

on the site now marking the southerly corner 
of Main Street and the Alley leading up to the 
Town Hall” (J. Winsor, Memorial History of 
Boston , I, 395; III, XXII). On Nov. 2 
he took “ the Freeman’s oath st and ho and 
his wife became church members four days 
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later. Though he, apparently, was not or¬ 
dained, he acted as assistant to the Rev, £. 
Symmes, and preached. On Apr. 20, 1638, 
he became a member of a law-drafting com¬ 
mittee. This possibly was a committees ap¬ 
pointed to deal with the question of Gorges 
and the Charter, which had reached an acute 
stage in April, 1038. Harvard was, for that 
age, ft wealthy man as well as a scholar, and 
scorns to have won at once respect and position 
in the new settlement. But his brief course 
was nearly run, and ho died of consumption on 
Sept. 14, 1638, childless. By a nuncupa¬ 
tive will he left half of his estate (subsequently 
valued £779, 17s. 2d.) and his excellent 
library of 320 volumes to the proposed school 
or college at Newton (ix. Cambridge). The 
matter was not left in abeyance, and the college 
was built forthwith. In December, 1 OSS- 
1639, it was ordered by the General Assembly 
that u the Colledgc agreed upon formerly to 
be built at Cambridge shall bo called Harvard 
College” J. E. G. do M. 

See Hahvard University; Massachusetts, 
State op; Colonial Period in American 
Education. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. — The oldest educational institution in 
the United States. Established by vote of tho 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, Oct, 28, 1636, arid made possible 
through a legacy in 1C38 from John Harvard, 
the college was given tho name of Harvard in 
1639, and held its first commencement in 1642. 
The name Cambridge was adopted for the 
town which was to be the scat of tho college 
because many of tho lending men of the colony 
were graduates of tho University of Cambridge, 
John Harvard himself having been a Master 
of Arts of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

New fingland'8 First Fruits, a tract pub¬ 
lished in 1643, contained the following para¬ 
graph: “ After God had carried us safe to 
Ncw-England, and woo had buildcd our houses, 
provided necessaries for our Jiveli-hood, reared 
convenient places for Gods worship, and sctlcd 
the Civil 1 Government: One of the next thiugs 
we longed for, and looked after was to advance 
Learning , and perpetuate it to Posterity; dread¬ 
ing to leave mi illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie 
in the Dust. And as wee were thinking and 
consulting how to effect this groat Work; it 
pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. 
Harvard (a godly Gentleman and a lover of 
Learning, there living amongst us) to give tho 
one half© of his Estate (it being in all about 
1700.1.) towards the erecting of a Colledgc, and 
all bis Library; after him another gave 300, L 
others after them cast in more, and the publicum 
hand of the State added the rest: the Colleuge 


was by common consent, appointed to be at 
Cambridge , (a place very pleasant and ac¬ 
comodate) and is called (according to the name 
of the first founder) Harvard Colicdga/’ 

The bequest of Mr. Harvard was the first 
of the private gifts for education which have 
distinguished American history from that day 
to this, while the act of the colony in 1636 
marks the beginning of state aid to higher in¬ 
stitutions of learning in America. 

In 1642 an act was passed " establishing the 
Overseers of Harvard College and in 1650 
“ the charter of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College " mode the college a corpora¬ 
tion, to consist of a president, five fellows, and 
a treasurer, in whom should vest the property 
of the institution, and by whom, under the 
general control of the Overseers, its affairs were 
to be directed, These acts have been sup¬ 
plemented by a long series of legislative enact¬ 
ments, and in 17S0 wore explicitly confirmed, 
with important reaffirmation of unci out rights 
and privileges, in a section of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts entitled “ The University,” 
Upon this foundation still rests tho legal ex¬ 
istence and organization of Harvard University. 

Most of the presidents of Harvard in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
drawn from the prominent ministers of the 
neighboring churches; but two (John Rogers, 
1682-1GS4, and John Leverctt, 1708-1724) 
were laymen. The. most distinguished of the 
early presidents were Increaso Mather (1G85- 
1701) and Edward Ilolyoko (1737-1769). 

Tn the struggle in tho colony between the 
Congregational clergy and the more liberal 
elements the college early tended toward the 
liberal side, and a" crisis occurred about 1700. 
Cotton Mather (1G63-1728), a leader on the 
conservative side, failed to be elected to tho 
presidency, which his father had hold; and it 
became in many ways evident that the or¬ 
thodox Calvinistic party could no longer rely 
upon Harvard College, Mather accordingly 
interested himself in tho college already estab¬ 
lished in Connecticut, and in 1718 was in¬ 
fluential in securing for that now enterprise 
a generous gift from Elihu Yale, a merchant 
of London. Later in tho eighteenth century 
another noteworthy epoch in tho history of the 
college was made by the events of 1735-1745. 
At that time tho president, the professor of 
divinity, and the other instructors took ground 
against the religious revival known as tho 
“ Great Awakening,” and vigorously opposed 
the tenets and utterance.? of George 'VYhitefiehl, 
the eloquent English evangelist, whose work 
had deeply stirred New England, The theo¬ 
logical development in the direction of liberal 
views was completed in 1805, when, after a 
bitter controversy, Rev. Henry Ware, «n 
avowed Unitarian, was elected to the Hollis 
professorship of divinity. The result of his 
election was the definite withdrawal of the 
Calvinistic party from the support of the college 
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and the foundation of Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1808 and Amherst College in 1821. 
For more than half a century from tho date of 
Ware's election, Harvard was a distinctively 
Unitarian college, controlled by the Massa^ 
chusctts aristocracy whose capital was Boston. 

In tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Harvard received some financial aid from tho 
State, but its support was mainly duo to a con- 
tinuous stream of private gifts from donors 
both in England and in the American colonics. 
Tho largest gift of the seventeenth century was 
a bequest of £1000 from Sir Matthew IIol- 
worthy. Among many largo benefactions of 
tho eighteenth century tho most important 
wero those of Thomas Hollis, a Baptist and the 
leading layman of tho English nonconformists. 
Besides sending numerous gifts of money and 
books, he founded in 1721 the Hollis professor¬ 
ship of divinity, which is thus the oldest pro¬ 
fessorship in North America. 

At the Revolution tho college cordially 
sympathized with tho American cause, ^ and 
tho names of nearly all the most prominent 
Massachusetts patriots are to be found on its 
list of graduates. In 1770, after the evacua¬ 
tion of Boston by the British, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on Georgo 
Washington, whose headquarters were thou 
in Cambridge, 

Tho endowment of the college at tho opening 
of the Revolutionary War amounted to less 
than £17,000, together with certain rents of 
real estate. The corporation proceeded to 
invest substantially the whole of this property 
in Continental and Massachusetts certificates 
of public debt, so that the very life of the 
call o%<i lvii\£ <u\ the. the, Mwo-maw 

arms. The result of their courageous and 
patriotic policy was that in 1703, after tho close 
of tho war, the endowment of tho collcgo was 
estimated at upwards of §182,000, invested in 
good securities, Tho nineteenth century saw 
a steady enlargement of this endowment from 
nlumni and friends of tho collcgo, gradually 
swelling into the great annual gifts of the pres¬ 
ent day. 

In tho nineteenth century, down to tho Civil 
War, the influence of Harvard College was 
extended beyond Massachusetts, sometimes as 
many as a fifth part of its students being drawn 
in thoso years from the South aucl the Middle 
States. It was intimately involved in tho 
active intellectual life of New England, and 
a large proportion of the groat literary figures 
of the time were graduates of Harvard (Long¬ 
fellow, a graduate of Bowdoin, was professor 
hero, 1836-1854, and spent his life in Cam¬ 
bridge); most of the New England poets and 
historians, and nearly all the liberal theologians 
and transcendental philosophers, were Harvard 
men. Tho most noteworthy of the presidents 
were John Thornton Kirkland (1810-1828), 
Josiah Quincy (1820-1845), and James Walker 
(1853-1860). In this period the resources of 


tho university. were increased, professional 
schools of medicine, law, divinity, and science 
built up, and the distinction of the college 
maintained by the names of such professors 
as Jared Sparks, Edward Everett (both of them 
afterward for short terms presidents of the 
college), Joseph Story, George Ticknor, II, W. 
Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, Benjamin Peirce, 
Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, and 0. W. Holmes, 
and of many eminent men among the alumni, 

In thc 3 Q years a number of dormitories and 
other buildings were added to tho equipment of 
the university and tho endowment increased 
from $242,OOD in 1800 to $2,250,000 in 1809, 
The list of tho college faculty grow from fifteen 
members in 1810 to twenty-four in 1869. In 
1803-04 the freshman class in the college 
numbered 57, and tho total number of students 
in the university was 233 (besides a fair 
number of medical students); in 1868-69, tho 
corresponding figures w'ere 12S and (including 
tho professional schools) 1043. 

In respect to educational organization, tho 
curriculum during the Puritan and provincial 
periods down to 1800 was gradually freed from 
the distinctively theological cast which it boro 
to some extent nearly to tho end of the eighteenth 
century, and in 1790 had come to consist of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics (including astron¬ 
omy), English composition, philosophy (meta¬ 
physical, moral, and political), theology, natural 
philosophy, and (tho only option) cither Hebrew 
or French. With the ono exception noted, it 
remained a prescribed course of study for all 
alike, and was well fitted to introduce students 
to tlie branches of knowledge at that day 
essential to <i liberally educated man. (See 
Cwluexw,, the, ftefttiow aw tlvi wL 

ministration of the curriculum.) 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
the general intellectual activity of the time, 
united with the influence of several professors 
who had studied at German universities, caused 
many changes in the discipline and course of 
study of Harvard College. The efforts of Georgo 
Ticknor (professor 1817-1835) and others led to 
tentative progress in the direction of an elec¬ 
tive system of studies; and chemistry, geology, 
history, political economy, and other modem 
studies were brought in. 

At the same time pregnant changes took 
placo in the government of tho university. 
Until 1800 the fellows of the corporation had 
been largely ministers; after that date it bc- 
camo customary to elect but ono clerical 
fellow. (Since 18S4 no clergyman has been a 
member of the corporation.) The distinction 
of the position was thereby decidedly enhanced. 
At one time Joseph Story and Lemuel Shaw, 
two of the greatest jurists that this country has 
produced, and Nathaniel Bowditch, the fore¬ 
most American, mathematician of his day, made 
tiiree out of tho five fellows. In 1843 tho 
Board of Overseers was opened to ministers 
not of tho Congregational denomination; and 
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a still more important step was taken when government in the university. The chief 
tlie Commonwealth relinquished its ropre- progressive polioica of his administration thus 
sentation in the overseers. From the begin- far have been the introduction of a system by 
ning the Governor and other high public officers, which undergraduates are compelled to adopt 
including the council and later the whole state a definite aim in their choice of elective studies, 
senate, had had scats on this board ; but in the strengthening of the purpose to keep pro- 
1865 the right of election was wholly trans- fessionnl and technical work out of the under- 
ferred to the alumni of the college, and since graduate course of study, and a more careful 
that time the state has had no sham in tho fostering of the solidarity of undergraduate life, 
administration, of Harvard. This was the In the government of Harvard the Corpora- 
culminating event of a long sfcrugglo in which tion, a self-perpetuating body composed of the 

the orthodox party of Massachusetts, allied president, five fellows, and the treasurer, is 
with certain political interests, had sought to charged with the executive control of both the 
wrest from the Boston Unitarians an effective financial and the educational administration, 
share in tho control of^ Harvard. But the The Board of Overseers, consisting of thirty 
result was not a partisan victory; it came about members elected by the alumni together with 
through the relaxation of the rancor of ancient the president and treasurer of the university, 
controversies under the engrossing tasks and possesses undefined but extensive powers. Tnc 
opportunities of a new period of national life, consent of the overseers is requisite for the 
and it brought to tho university no restriction election of the members of the corporation and 
of scopo. By permitting the introduction into of professors, and for tho appointment of all 
the overseers of persons nut resident in Masaa- major officers of instruction and government, 
chusctts, and in other ways, under what proved To the overseers are referred all important 
to bo more democratic influences, the now organ- constitutional acts of the corporation and the 

izationlcd to an increase in size and power far several faculties; and they have the duty of 

beyond expectation. inspecting every part of the university through 

Since the Civil War Harvard lias shared in numerous special committees, and of making 
tho growth upon which the whole North and recommendations to the proper administrative 
West of the United States then entered. Its authorities 

history in this period is the history of the ad- The president is n member of all the faculties 

ministration of Charles William Eliot (bom as well ns of the governing boards, and in prac- 

1834; president 1809-1909), President Eliot tice always attends their meetings, Professors 
was able by his foresight, breadth of interest, and other higher officers are appointed by tho 
and skill in organization and administration, corporation and overseers on tho nomination 
by his .single-minded devotion to high aims, of the president, after informal consultation 
and by the dignity of his personal character, with the professors of the department. In the 
to use the now forces of the time, command medical faculty alone the board of full professors 
innumerable gifts aggregating a ^veat sum of formally nominates to professorships. Pot 
money, and hold tho enthusiastic loyalty of tile professional schools the several deans have, 
a rapidly increasing and able staff, In tho as a rule, complete responsibility for organiza- 
forty years of his presidency lie was able to see tion and educational work, with tho control 
Harvard widely extend the borders of its work, of the budget; but Harvard College and the 
quadruple in number of students, and establish Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are under 
its position as a great national university, in- the immediate direction of the president, the 
flucntial throughout America and honored deans being mainly concerned with thu super- 
boyond the seas. His efforts were especially vision and discipline of the students, 
devoted to the complete application of the The faculties arc four: Arts and Sciences, 
elective principle in undergraduate studies, Divinity, Lmv, and Medicine, each consisting 
the maintenance of strict standards of oxaiuina- of all those officers giving instruction in that 
tiona for entrance and graduation, the inclusion faculty who arc appointed for a term of more 
of all branches of knowledge and tho arts in than one year, Instructors who are members 
tho opportunities offered to students, the re- of a faculty, as well ns all professors, have a vote, 
quirement of a college degree for admission to and. save in the Faculty of Medicine, the higher 
the professional schools, and the insistence on grades of instructors possess no privileges not 
tho highest scientific ideals in all the graduate enjoyed by the younger men in the faculty. It 
and professional departments. His administra- is characteristic of Harvard that tho heads of 
tion deliberately followed the principle of departments in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
freedom as a mom! force iu the methods of have no authority of control, but arc merely 
student discipline and in the regulation of tho chairman, who arc frequently changed-. This 
undergraduate curriculum; and was conspieu- permits the younger men to fill these positions, 
ous for firmness, generosity, and justice in the and is believed to be of advantage to the uni- 
treatment of tho faculties and officers of instruc- varsity by enabling the assistant professors and 
tion. instructors to exert a stronger influence for 

The present president is Abbott Lawrence progress in educational methods. The faculties 
Lowell, at tho time of his election professor of hold frequent meetings, — the Faculty of Arts 
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tm(\ Sciences often meeting once a week, — and 
4 ire active legislative bodies. The discipline 
of students and other administrative duties 
are devolved in the larger (acuities upon ad¬ 
ministrative boards: and the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences is divided into departmental com¬ 
mittees, to which are # intrusted important 
powers of detailed administration. 

Harvard College is the heart of tho uni¬ 
versity. With it is intimately associated the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. By 
an anomaly among the professional schools, 
the Graduate School of Applied Science and 
(until 1912) tho Graduate School of Business 
Administration utc also under the Faculty of 
Atta and Sciences. There is no division into 
an undergraduate and graduate fa cult y of arts 
and sciences; and the courses of study in Har¬ 
vard College and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences are not sharply distinguished. ^ 

Entrance to Harvard College is by examina¬ 
tion only, and many candidates arc annually 
rejected. By the now system of requirements, 
adopted in 1911, the adequacy of each can¬ 
didate's program of preparatory studies is 
separately investigated, and, if the program 
is found Satisfactory, the result of his educa¬ 
tion ia tested by four examinations: (1) in 
English; (2) in Latin or (for a candidate for 
S.B.) a modern language; (3) in mathematics 
or physics ot chemistry; and (4) in that one 
which a candidate may choose out of a list of 
seven specified subjects. This plan, which is 
intended to bring Harvard into ready contact 
with the better high schools of all parts of tho 
country, is at present maintained parallel to 
tha old system, under which every subject 
studied in the preparatory course is tested by 
examination. Of the total number entering 
in the ten years 1901-1910, 44 per cent came 
from public schools, 50 per cent from private and 
endowed schools. Of the eighty-three candidates 
admitted under the new plan in 1911, 84 per 
cent camo from public schools, 10 per cent 


from private aud endowed ac tioala* The degrees 
of A.B. and S.B, are given in Harvard College, 
the chief difference being that candidates for 
A.B. are required to pass an entrance ex¬ 
amination in Latin. 

Harvard baa not favored tho plan of inter¬ 
weaving tho college and professional courses 
into a ** combined course’’ for tho two degrees, 
but has insisted that a ^ student shall have 
substantially completed lua work for a college 
degree before entering tho professional school. 
A considerable number of students, however, 
complete all the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree in three or three and one half years. 

The degrees of A.B. and S.B. and all other 
ordinary degrees aro given only for resident 
work, except in so far as work in another 
institution is counted for advanced standing. 
In order to provide for students in the Sum¬ 
mer School and hi the extension courses, the 
degree of Associate in Arts was established in 
1910. It calls for the same number of courses 
to be regularly attended as for a bachelor's 
degree, but requires neither entrance examina¬ 
tions nor technical ,e residence.” 

Since 18S6 attendance at religious services 
has not been required of students. In the 
university chapel morning prayers arc held 
daily, with a regular service on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. The religious services arc directed by a 
board of five preachers of various denomina¬ 
tions, under the chairmanship of a resident 
professor who is in the relation of a college 
pastor. Each preacher gives several weeks of 
continuous service at the college, conducting 
the services and consulting with students. The 
work of tho chapel is supplemented by tho 
usual voluntary associations of students, — 
undenominational, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic. 

The various departments of the university, 
with the date of establishment and the num¬ 
ber of students and of members of the faculty 
in 1911-1912, are shown in the following table. 





Nosm&ti in Faculty 


Datc 

Students 

NOT JNCtiUDINOTRE 

President 

1. Faculty of Aits ami Severn: ea. 



170 

Harvard College . . 

1636 

2252 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences . . . 

1872 

454 


Graduate School of Applied Scleoco- .... 

1&47, re- 

optimized 




K« 

123 


Graduate School of Business Administration . 


79 


II. Divinity School. 

Ill, L<w School 

1810 

48 

8 

1817 

808 

10 

IV. Faculty of Mwllclno. 

Medical School . , . . 

1782 

275 

64 

(transferred to Boston 1810) 


Dental School ............ 

1807 

164 


Total. 


4203 


V, Affiliated Students — 



Extension Students .. 


11» 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences (1011) . 

1871 

787 


Summer StViwl of fttedtoitio (19U) . . , , 

Summer School of Dental Medloino (1011) . > 

1880 

267 


1011 

11 



1 In addition to atudcctte (621) t&king. comae* given by Hatvaid maltuetora in tho Boa ton “Extension 
Courses 
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Tho total number of members of faculties, The University Library includes tho main 
omitting names counted twice, was 248 in collection in Gore Ilall and the libraries of tho 
1911-1912. In addition, over 450 officers hold- various departments, of which the library of 
ing annual appointments wore members of the the Law School (in 1911, 120,000 volumes, 
teaching staff. . 14,250 pamphlets) and of the Museum of Com- 

For admission to candidacy for a professional para live Zoology are tho most important, 
degree a prior degree from a recognized cojlngo The Divinity Library has now been united 
or technical institution is regularly required, with the library of Andover Seminary to form 
except in the Dental School, for which, how- the Andover-Haryard Theological Library of 
ever, entrance requirements with examinations upwards of 100,000 volumes, without doubt 
are strictly enforced. the best equipment for the work of theological 

Among the more notable recent develop- scholars to be found in this country. The 
meats in professional instruction is the trans- University Library contained, July 1, 1911 
formation of the School of Applied Science 1,587,734 volumes and pamphlets; and its 
(formerly called the Lawrence Scientific School) ago, careful selection., and many valuablo 
from an undergraduate technical school, parallel accessions by special gift give it a distinction 
to the college, into a graduate school, resting far beyond its size, 

on a previous college course and including the Affiliated with the university are Radciiffo 
following departments, in each of which an College (for women, established under an earlier 
appropriate professional degree is conferred; name in 1879), Andover Theological Seminary 
engineering (civil, mechanical, and cleotrical), (1808), already mentioned, and tho School for 
mining, metallurgy, architecture, landscape Social Workers (1904). Extension teaching to 
architecture, forestry, applied physics, applied persons mainly engaged in other occupations 
chemistry, applied zoology, and applied geology, is carried on not only in the Summer School, 
Recently established (1908) is also tho but also through a share in the winter courses 
Graduate School of Business Administration, given in Boston under a committee reprosent- 
designed through courses in accounting, com- ing Harvard, Tufts, the Massachusetts Insti- 
mcrcial law, economic resources, industrial tute of Technology, Boston College, Boston 
organization, banking and finance, transporta- University, tho Boston. Museum of Fine Arts, 
tion, and insurance to fit college graduates for Wellesley, and Simmons, 
administrative positions in tho business world. Tho grounds used for academic purposes 
The Divinity School, originally Unitarian, is (not including investments in real estate) 
now an undenominational school of theology, cover about five hundred acres in Cambridge 
and its faculty includes professors of three and Boston, togother with tho Engineering 
different denominations. With it has now Camp property of seven hundred acres at 
become associated Andover Theological Semi- Sqiiam Lake, New Hampshire, the Harvard 
nary (Congregational), in consequence of the Forest of two thousand acres at Petersham, 
removal of the latter to Cambridge in 1908 Mass., and the Observatory at Arequipa, 
and its formal affiliation with the university, Peru, The value of tho buildings is esti- 
The courses of the Faculty of Divinity and of mated at upwards of $12,000,000. The total 
tho Andover faculty are so planned as to form income-bearing endowment of the university, 

one systematic body of instruction, t July 1, 1911, was about $24,300,000. The 

The clinical facilities of the Medical School animal net income from all sources in 1910- 
have hitherto been provided at the Masaa- 1911 was upwards of $2,400,000, made up 
chusetts General Hospital, the Boston City approximately as follows: income from in- 
Hospifcal, and ten other hospitals and dis- vestments, $1,140,000, fees and rents from 

pensaries in and near Boston. These facilities students, $955,000; miscellaneous income, 
arc now to receive an important increase by $58,500; gifts for immediate use (excluding 
the erection, already begun, of the Peter Bent gifts for buildings), $268,000. Tho expenditure 

Brigham Hospital on land adjoining the was approximately as follows: for aaministra- 

property of the Medical School, This ^rcat tion,$103,000;educational purposes, $1,308,000; 
hospital, which has a largo endowment, is to scientific research and other activities, $520,000: 
be conducted, and its chief officers lmve been aids to students, $184,000; repairs and care ot 
selected, by a joint arrangement between its the buildings and grounds, $166,000, The 
trustees and the Medical Sohool. gifts ancl bequests to the university, largo and 

The chief scientific establishments of the small, from countless benefactors, have aver- 
university, besides the various laboratories, are aged for tho ten years 1901-1911 over 
tho following: Mineralogical Museum (1793), $1,740,000 annually, 

Botanic Garden (1807), Astronomical Observa- Harvard University draws its students from 
tory (1843), Museum of Comparative Zoology every part of the United States; but a little 
(1859), Gray Herbarium (1864), Peabody less than one half of tho whole number usually 
Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- come from tho neighboring population of fcjio 
nology (1866), Bussey Institution (agriculture) Massachusetts cities and towns. In the Col- 
(1871), Arnold Arboretum (1872), Harvard lege 56 per cent of the students were from 
Forest at Petersham, Mass. (1907). Massachusetts, 4 per cent from tho other 
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Now England states, and 40 per cent from 
outside of New England. A large proportion 
of the students both in Harvard College and 
in the graduate schools support themselves in 
part by their own work during their course. 
The scholarships and other beneficiary aid 
granted annually to students in Harvard 
College amount to upwards of $G5,000. In 
the professional and other graduate schools 
upwards of $90,000 is annually available for 
this purpose. AH aid is given specifically from 
endowments or from university income, never in 
the form of remission of the charge for tuition. 

In Harvard College student life on all its 
sides and undergraduate athletic organisation 
are highly developed. The most important 
athletic contests arc those with Yale; next to 
these in student interest come games and 
races with Dartmouth and Cornell. The more 
conspicuous student clubs are local organiza¬ 
tions, not connected with the fraternities of 
other colleges; and but few of the society 
buildings provide chambers for students 1 lodg¬ 
ings. The social organization of the under¬ 
graduates in the college is wholly, distinct from 
thclife of the graduate and professional students, 
The following inscription, set high over tho 
stage in Sanders Theater, well states the ideals 
which have guided the history of Harvard:— 

JJKJ • JN » aitVEBTUinVfl 
r.T * INCVLTJg . tocia 

AN'Olil • OOMO . PIIOFVOI_ 

ANXO * POST • cmwsrvu * NATVM • CIO . 10 . c.. XSXYI 
POST * COljOhflAM ♦ live * UEDVCTAM . VI 
a.iPrKSTJAU • RATI • ANTr, . OMNIA * COLeNJUM 
§C|)OI,AM • pUULlCf! . CONDlDERYNT 
COSPJTAM • CHRISTO • ET * fcCCLKSUE • HK’AVKRVNT 
QVAfl * AVCTA ■ tO MANS IS « HARVARD * MYNIFICCNTIA 
A * LITTER A RYU . FAVTOnmVfl . CYM . K0STRATIHV8 . TVAI ♦ EXTERNI3 

IMRNTIOEM , adivta 

ALVMXORVM » DENIQVE . PIDKt * COM Ml 33 A 
AH * EXIOYIS * PEfmVCTA ' I NIT US. AO . UAIORA • IlEflVU , jNCREMENTA 
PRAEB1DVM ■ SOCIOIIVM . ISflPECTORVM * SEN AT VO A0ADEMICI 
COMBIU1I * ET < PRVDBNTIA * ET * CVRA 
OPTYMAS . A RTF 9 ■ YWTVTKS • PYBL1CA3 ■ PHIVATAB 
COI.YIT . CO LIT 


<JVl'AVTEM.OOCTl.rVRR)ST.FVWEBVNT.QVABl'8PJ.BNDOn,FIRMAUENTI 
ET ■ OVI » AO • IVSTITJAU ERVD1VNT • MVET03 
qy A81 • STELLAK * IN . PPRPfiTYAfJ . ADTERNlTATKfl 

J. H. R, 

See the various topics under College, 
American; Universities. 


HASBROtJCH, ABRAHAM BRUYN (1701- 
1879),—Statesman and college president; was 
graduated from Yale College in 1810. Ho 
was active in political life and was president of 
Rutgers College from 1840 to 1850. ITe pub¬ 
lished a number of historical essays. 

W. S. M. 

See Rutgers College, 

HASKELL, DANIEL (1784-1848). — Geog¬ 
rapher and college^ president; was graduated 
from Yale College in 1802, t lie was for many 
years teacher and principal of elementary 
and secondary schools, and was president of the 
University of Vermont from 1821 to 1824. 
His publications include Gazetteer of the United 
States (1843) and Geographical Dictionary (1844). 

W. S. M. 

HASSLER, FERDINAND RUDOLPH 
(1770-1843). — Textbook author and first su¬ 
perintendent of the United States coast survey; 
was educated in Switzerland. Ho was for 
some years instructor of mathematics in the 
United States Military Academy, and after¬ 
wards professor in Union College. He organ¬ 
ized the United States Coast Survey, and was 
its first superintendent, His works include 
textbooks on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
and trigonometry, besides numerous publica¬ 
tions on scientific subjects. W. S. M. 

HASTINGS COLLEGE, HASTINGS, NEB. 
— A coeducational institution opened in 1882 
under the control of the Synod of Nebraska 
of tho Presbyterian Church. Academic, collegi¬ 
ate, normal, music, and oratory departments 
are maintained. The entrance requirements 
are equivalent to about fifteen points of high 
school work. The three courses of the col¬ 
lege, classical, scientific, and philosophical, lead 
respectively to the degrees of A.B., B.S., and 
Ph.Bi The faculty numbers fourteen members, 

HATCH ACT,— See Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation. 
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HATJN, JOHN ERNEST CHRISTIAN 
(1748-1801). — Educator who curried through 
a reform of the school system of Gotha (tf.v.) 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the schools had fallen into decay. He was 
appointed to the teachers’ training school at 
Gotha by Ernest the Wise (tf.a.) in 1780, and 
three years later became inspector of country 
schools. In spite of much opposition on the 
part of the clergy and nobles who protected 
the incompetent teachers of the time and 
feared a possible increase in taxation, Haun 
succeeded \n securing a better class of teachers, 
a milder form of discipline, and sounder edu¬ 
cational methods. Haun was the author of 
The common-school method or practical in¬ 
struction for inspectors and teachers of every 
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kind of elementary school , also for private schools, 
(Erfurt, 1801.) 

See Gotha, School Reform in. 

Reference: — 

BARN a no, H. American Journal of Education, Vol. 

XX, p. 572. 

HAURANNE, DUVERGIER DE. — Sec 
Saint Cyban, 

HAUY, VALENTIN. — Seo Blind, Edu¬ 
cation OP THE. 

HAVANA, UNIVERSITY OR. — See Cuba, 
Education in. 

HAVEN, JOSEPH (1816-1874). — Educa¬ 
tional writer; graduated at Amherst College in 
1835. Subsequently he studied at the Union 
and Auburn Theological Seminaries. He was 
professor in Amherst College (1850-1858), 
Chicago Theological Seminary (1858-1870), 
and the University of Chicago (1871-1874). 
Ho was the author of Mental Philosophy (1857), 
Moral Philosophy (1859), and History of 
Philosophy (1876). W. S. M. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, HAVERFORD, 
PA. — The successor of Havorford School, 
established in the spring of 1830. The school 
was founded in order to provide a "guarded 
education ” for the sons of members of the 
Society of Friends. A by-law in the charter 
provides that the twenty-seven trustees of the 
self-perpetuating Board of Managers shall be 
members of the Society of Friends, This 
hoard consists of a president, a treasurer, and 
a secretary, and twenty-four trustees elected an¬ 
nually in three classes of eight members, each 
class to serve three years. In 1856 the school 
was changed to a college, and was authorized 
by the legislature to grant degrees; but pre¬ 
viously to this time the course had been as 
extended as in most colleges. It was still 
hampered with a preparatory department, 
which was not abolished until 1SG1. 

The college maintains the usual under¬ 
graduate courses, admission to which is by 
examination only. Degrees conferred are A.B., 
B.S., and M.A. for one year’s graduate study 
in residence, ^ Fraternities are prohibited. Al¬ 
though the income of Ilaverford College is 
exceeded by that of about 115 colleges and uni¬ 
versities in the United States, only eight of 
these pay higher salaries to professors/ and 
the least rich of these eight has an income six 
times larger than Ilaverford. Only five Amer¬ 
ican colleges have a smaller proportion of 
teachers to students (1 to 6.5). To the small¬ 
ness of this ratio and to the unusual excellence 
of the instructing staff a large measure of 
Havorford’s efficiency is due. The enrollment 
in 1910-1911 was 150 students. The faculty 
consists of twenty-four members. C. G. 


Reference: — 

Hftvcrford College Alumni Association. History of Haver* 

ford Colleac for First Sixty Years of its Existence, 

(Philadelphia, 1802.) 

HAWAII, TERRITORY OF. — A group of 
cijdit islands in the Pacific Ocean, located 2100 
miles southwest of Ban Francisco. There are 
some fifteen islands, large and small, but only 
eight are inhabited. These eight islands have 
a combined area of 6449 square miles, or 
about the size of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined, and about twice the size of 
Porto Rico. The total population in 1910 was 
191,909, or about thirty to the square mile. This 
was composed of Japanese, 79,520; Chinese, 
21,606; Portuguese, 22,701; Hawaiian, 26,108; 
Part Hawaiian, 11,912 ‘ Americans and Euro¬ 
peans, 14 { 409; Porto Ricans, 4890. The na¬ 
tive race is slowly dying out, having decreased 
from about 250,000 m 1800 to 142,000 in 1822, 
49,044 in 1872, and to 26,108 in 1910. Schools 
are maintained on only five of the islands, 
the other three being small and having very 
few inhabitants. The territory is organized 
into four counties, viz. Hawaii (the largest 
island), Maui, Oahu (including the city of 
Honolulu), and Kauai (including the island of 
Molokai). 

Historical. — The Islands were known by 
the Spaniards for about a century previous to 
their formal discovery and the introduction of 
civilization by Captain Cook in 1778. Near 
the close of the eighteenth century they were 
united, by conquest, under one king, Kamc- 
hamcha, and continued as a united kingdom 
until the revolution and abolition of the 
monarchy on Jan. 1G, 1893. A provisional 
government and a constitutional convention 
prepared the way for the proclamation of a 
republic on July 4, 1894, The new republic 
applied for admission to the American Union, 
and a treaty of union was prepared, but later 
withdrawn by President Cleveland. When 
the Spanish War broke out,. the republic of 
Hawaii was annexed by a joint resolution of 
the United States Congress, passed July 7, 
1898, and on Juno 14, 1900 the congressional 
act organizing the territory of Hawaii went 
into effect. Since that time Hawaii has been 
governed by its own territorial legislature, and 
by a governor appointed by the President of 
the United States, and as a territory. 

The educational history of the archipelago 
extends over a period of about ninety years. 
Soon after their arrival in 1821 the members 
of the first company of missionaries interested 
themselves in educational matters, the first 
spoiling book having been printed in 1822. 
This may be regarded as the first step toward 
popular education in these Islands, but in the 
beginning it was an education of adults rather 
than of children. Between tho years 1823 
and 1827 a peculiar system of schools sprang 
up and spread rapidly over the Islands, and 
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flourished for about ten years. Tho chiefs 
and their immediate attendants were tho first 
pupils. From 1830 to 1840 the American 
missionaries maintained model school at eaoh 
of their stations. From this time thQ attend¬ 
ance of adults fell off rapidly, and the principal 
attention was thereafter given to the educa¬ 
tion of children. In 1831 the missionaries 
established Lnhamnlunn Seminary, on tho 
island of Maui, chiefly as a training school 
for native teachers and preachers. Industrial 
training was from the first a prominent feature 
of the t curriculum. A printing press and 
book bindery were attached to the school, 
numerous textbooks were published, and in 
1834 the first newspaper was issued. Tlie 
school has since been incorporated as a part 
of tho public school system. 

Tlie history of the public schools of Hawaii 
extends over a period of about seventy years, 
tho first school law having been enacted in 
1841 by tho king and chiefs in council. In 
1843 a Department of Public Instruction was 
organized, and the official at tho head was 
given tho rank of Minister of tho ’ Crown. 
This position was filled by Hon. W. Richards, 
and, at his death in 1847, he was succeeded 
by Rev. II. Armstrong, the father of General 
S, C. Armstrong, of Hampton fame. In 1855 
the department was remodeled and placed 
under a Board of Education, whose president 
exercised the same powers and was charged 
with tho same duties as those formerly belong¬ 
ing to tho Minister of Public Instruction. 
In 1806 the administration of the public schools 
was again raised to the rank of an executive 
department, to bo presided over by a minister 
and a Board of Commissioners, it being pro¬ 
vided that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should bo ex officio Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The act of Congress organizing the 
territorial form of government provided for a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction instead 
of an cx officio minister, but otherwise made 
little change. Some additional school laws 
have been Gnactod by the territorial legisla¬ 
ture, but the form of organization remains 
very much as it was outlined in tho revised 
school law of 1896. In 1909 a School Fund Com¬ 
mission was created, to investigate and report on 
methods of raising school funds. The repo A was 
made, and tho recommendations enacted into 
law in 1911. A salary schedule, a school budget, 
and a committee on school estimates were provided 
for, and tho school appropriations made ft first 
charge on tho treasury. 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the school system of the islands is ft board 
of six school commissioners and a Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, all of 
whom arc appointed by tho governor of the 
Islands, _ No person in holy orders or a minis¬ 
ter of religion is eligible for appointment, and 
not more than two women shall serve on tho 
board at any one time. The commissioners 


serve t without pay, while the salary of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is fixed 
at §6000 per year. The Superintendent and 
three commissioners, or four commissioners 
in his absence, form a quorum for the trans¬ 
action of business. This body, which 1ms the 
functions of a State Board of Education, has 
eiicral charge of the school affairs of the 
stands, appoints and removes subordinate 
officers^ fixes all salaries, and adopts rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the 
government of teachers and pupils, and its 
officers and agents, and for the proper carry¬ 
ing out of the general scheme of education for 
the territory. Tt is responsible for the con¬ 
duct of all educational afTaivs, which are under 
its entire charge and control, It may estab¬ 
lish schools for secular instruction, at such 
places and for such terms as in its discretion 
may seem advisable and which the funds at 
its disposal will permit. It regulates the 
course of study to be followed, and may 
classify the schools as it deems proper. The 
schools established may include normal schools, 
high schools, kindergartens, schools for tech¬ 
nical instruction, boarding schools, and even¬ 
ing schools, as well ns day schools. Classes 
for such instruction may be established in any 
school. All school property is in its name 
and possession. Teachers* conventions or in¬ 
stitutes may bo called or permitted, and the 
schools may be closed to enable teachers to 
attend them, 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
when present, acts as president of the board, 
signs all warrants and official acts or docu¬ 
ments, and presents a biennial report covering 
tho work of the schools to, tho governor of 
tho territory. A Secretary, together with 
such assistants and office help as may bo 
necessary, is appointed by the commissioners 
to look alter the business affairs of the depart¬ 
ment. lie acta both as a secretary and a 
business manager, keeps a record of nil pro¬ 
ceedings, conducts all correspondence, keeps 
a record of all financial transactions, and is 
responsible for all records and documents of 
the department. He acts under the direction 
of the board, and holds office at its pleasure. 

For the purposes of supervision and inspec¬ 
tion the Islands are divided into three inspec¬ 
tion or supervisory districts, and a traveling 
deputy superintendent, known officially as a 
Traveling Normal Inspector, is appointed for 
each. Visits are made by these officials to 
each school about three times each year. 
They also hold meetings of the teachers for 
tho purpose of giving advice and promoting 
the interests of education; make inspections 
of grounds, buildings, and equipment; and 
servo as a means of communication between 
tho Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the teachers and tho people. Tho islands of 
Oahu and Kauai comprise the first inspection 
district; tho Islands of Maui and Molokai 
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the second district, and the large island of 
Hawaii the third district. Each of these 
islands is in turn divided into one or more 
school districts, for each of which an agent is 
appointed by the Board of Commissioners, to 
serve under the Traveling Inspectors and to 
act as a kind of supervising principal for a 
group of schools. For each school having 
more than one teacher one of the number is 
designated as principal. The distribution of 
schools at the close of the year 1910 was as 
follows: — 


Island 

Public Schools 

Piuvate Schools 

Dis¬ 

trict* 

Schools 

Teach¬ 

ers 

Dis¬ 

trict* 

School* 

Teach¬ 

ers 

Hawaii 

ft 

58 

153 

4 

9 

32 

MruI . . 

4 

33 

79 

3 

112 

41 

Molokai . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

t 

3 

Oahu . . 

5 

30 

103 

2 

30 

ISO 

Kauai . . 

6 

17 

63 ; 

2 

3 

4 


All private schools are subject to the super¬ 
vision of the public educational authorities* 
Private schools can only be established by 
permission, based on a written petition setting 
forth the names of the pupils and parents, tho 
name or names of the teacher or teachers, and 
the approval of the parents. If the teachers 
possess the necessary qualifications and are ap¬ 
proved by the public school authorities, a' per¬ 
mit is issued authorizing such n private school. 

Educational Conditions. — The system of 
public instruction in the Hawaiian Islands 
resembles somewhat the county school systems 
of some of the Southern states, in that the 
schools of the Islands are managed ns a unit, 
and by one board of education. Tho result 
is that there is a uniform system of education 
throughout the Islands. The course of in¬ 
struction. the standards for teachers, and the 
salary schedule are uniform for tho same kind 
of work throughout tho Islands. The schools 
aro maintained by appropriations and the pro¬ 
ceeds of general taxation, and all salaries and 
other expenses are paid by warrants on the 
treasury. No differences exist among teachers 
on the basis of race, sex, color, nationality, 
politics, or religion. The sole basis ana 
medium of instruction in all public and private 
schools is the English language. Tuition is 
free in all public schools. Free textbooks are 
furnished to those too poor to provide them. 
Attendance from six to fifteen years is com¬ 
pulsory. Private schools may be selected by 
parents, if they prefer, but all children of 
school age must attend some school taught 
in tho English language. A system of truant 
officers, or school police, enforce the compul¬ 
sory education law in the country districts as 
well as in Honolulu. All teachers and children 
must be medically examined and bo free from 
disease. 


Both the total population and tho school 
population arc very mixed. For 1910 the 
statistics as to teachers and children in the 
public and private schools were as follows;— 


Nationalities 

Cbnt of Pupils 

No. of Teachers 

Public 

Private 

PuWic 

Private 

Hawaiian . . 


10.01 

3.25 

72 

11 

Part Hawaiian. 


10.28 

4.50 

142 

22 

American , . 


1.83 

2.18 

180 

108 

iVrW&H . . , 


.41 

.34 

35 

18 

Gorman . . . 


.01 

AG 

7 

2 

Portuguese . . 


14.70 

4.51 

33 

11 

Scandinavian 


.20 

.07 

7 

2 

Japanese, , . 


22.04 

2.47 


5 

Chinese . . . 


8.43 

2.82 

8 

12 

Koreans . . . 


.38 

.00 

« . 

3 

Porto Hieana , 


1.30 

.49 

— 


Other Forotgnora 


1.00 

.30 

5 

14 

Totals , , 


78.38 

21.02 

489 

209 


It will bo seen from the above that five nationali¬ 
ties— Hawaiian, part Hawaiian, Portuguese, 
Japanese, and Chinese — represent over 90 
per cent of the total school enrollment in the 
Islands, 

The course of study as outlined for tho 
schools of the territory covers tho usual eight 
grades, and is much like that to be found in 
American schools. Nature study, illustrative 
work, manual work, calisthenics, and music 
run through from tho first grade; sewing and 
carpentry are taught undor tho head of manual 
work: and agriculture has recently been intro¬ 
duced ns a phase of nature study. Domestic 
science is taught in a number of schools. 
Public high schools are maintained at Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, and at Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu. 

Teachers and Training. — The territory 
employed 489 teachers in 1910, and 209 were 
employed in private schools, in addition. Tho 
statistical table given above shows the cos¬ 
mopolitan nature of the teaching force, as well 
os of the pupils in the schools. About 21 por 
cent of the public school teachers and about 
80 per cent of the private school teachers aro 
men. 

Examinations for teachers* certificates rto 
held at least once each year, usually during 
tho summer vacation. Grammar grade ana 
primary grade certificates are granted to those 
who pass. The examinations for the primary 
certificate are only open to those who have 
had one year of professional training, one year 
of teaching experience, or who are graduates 
of a high school; and tho examinations for the 
grammar grade certificate are only open to 
those who hold primary certificates^ Holders 
of ft university degree, a normal school diploma, 
a life certificate, or of life grammar grade 
certificates issued in the states, may be granted 
a grammar grade certificate without examina¬ 
tion. Life diplomas for tho territory aro also 
granted. 
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For the purpose of developing a teaching 
force from among those bom and roared on the 
Islands, a territorial normal school has 
gradually been developed. It is located at 
Honolulu. It began, about twenty years ago, 
ns an afternoon c \ass to help those teachers 
who cared to attend, In 189;) it received 
government recognition, and a training school 
was developed. In 1905 a normal school 
building was completed and occupied, and the 
school now oilers courses of instruction for 
those coining direct from the grammar schools, 
who constitute about 80 per cent of the enroll¬ 
ment, and also a two-years' course for gradu¬ 
ates of the high schools. The school is ac¬ 
credited by the California State Board of 
Education as of equivalent rank to the Cah- 
fonua normal schools. K large proportion ot 
the teachers are still drawn from the main¬ 
land, though the native trained teachers aro 
wiid to possess superior adaptability. 

Other Institutions.— Besides the high school 
and the Territorial Normal School at Honolulu, 
island of Oahu, and tho high school at Hilo, 
island of Hawaii, the territory maintains or 
assists in maintaining the Boys' Industrial 
School and the Girls' Industrial School, both 
located on the island of Oahu, and the La- 
liftinaluim School* located on the island of 
Maui, The two industrial schools are reforma¬ 
tory in their work. The curriculum of the 
boys’ school is largely agricultural and manual, 
while that of the girls’ school is largely along 
the line of domestic work. The Lahainnluna 
School, whose history dates back to 1831, is 
a school for natives who wish to combine 
industrial training with general instruction, 
There arc five classes ill the school, covering 
about the five grades from fifth to ninth in¬ 
clusive, Bookkecpmg, military drill, printing, 
blftcksmithing, carpentry, and agriculture aro 
prominent in the work of the school. The 
total enrollment in 1910 was one hundred and 
five, made up of sixty-four Hawaiian^, thirty 
part Huwniians, six Japanese, four Chinese, and 
ono Portuguese. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture jms maintained an experimental station 
in Honolulu since, soon after annexation, and 
in 1907 the Hawaii College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts was established. This insti¬ 
tution is substantially the same in character as 
institutions of a like kind on tho mainland. 
It is supported in largo part by territorial 
appropriations, but also receives from tho 
United States the same Annual appropriation 
(850,000) as is given the agricultural colleges 
of the different states, and an additional appro¬ 
priation of 830,000 for tho agricultural experiment 
station. 

Private Schools. — The Islands have a num¬ 
ber of private schools, some of which arc of 
considerable importance. The Kamohameha 
Schools at Honolulu arc worthy of especial 
note, This institution was established under 


tho provisions of the will of a Mrs. Bishop, a 
Hawaiian lady of high rank, who left the bulk 
of her largo property in the hands of trustees 
to endow a school for the education of children, 
wholly or in part of native blood, There is a 
large boarding school for girls, and a boys' 
school combining manual and technical instruc¬ 
tion with the ordinary school branches. Tho 
school also maintains a preparatory depart¬ 
ment. Tho institution is well provided with 
workshops and appliances, and ranks ns a 
secondary manual training school. Oahu Col¬ 
lege is another institution worthy of especial 
mention. Founded by American missionaries 
in 1841, chartered As a public institution in 
1849, and rochortorcd a3 a college, as well as 
a preparatory school, in 1853, the institution 
has grown with tune and has accumulated a 
considerable endowment. A large number of 
the other private schools arc under Catholic 
Church control. E, P, C. 

References :— 

Reports of the Minister and (Inter) the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to the Governor of the Territory* 
(Biennial.) 

School Law of the Territory of Hawaii, 


HAWLEY, GIDEON (1785-1870). — First 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Now York, studied at Dalliston Academy and 
graduated from. Union College in 1809, where 
ho served as a tutor for a few years. He 
organized the common school system of Now 
York and was the first state superintendent 
of public instruction (1812-1821). He was 
secretary of the Regents of the State of New 
York from 1814 to 1841 and a member of the 
Board of Regents from 1842 to 1870. lie was 
also active in the movement for the organiza¬ 
tion of normal schools in New York, Besides 
numerous articles in educational journals, ho 
was the author of Truth and Knowledge (1850). 

W. S. M. 

Sec New York, State of. 


HAWTREY, EDWARD CRAVEN (1789- 
1862). — One of the greatest headmasters and 
later provost of Eton College ( q.v .). It was 
under bis influence that reforms and innova¬ 
tions were introduced which gave Eton a prom¬ 
inent position in scholarship. Hnwtrey was 
born at Burnham, near Eton, of a family 
that for generations had been connected with 
the college. After being himself educated 
there and at King’s College,Cambridge, where 
he became fellow, ho acted as private tutor 
for three years. In 1814 ho was appointed 
assistant master at Eton by Dr. Kentc {q.v,)* 
Ho at once began to exercise an excellent in¬ 
fluence outlie pupils who came into contact with 
him by his hi^h standard of scholarship and 
culture (in addition to the classics and Hebrew, 
ho was a master in German, French, aim 
Italian) and encouraged a wide range of read¬ 
ing. In 1834 he became headmaster and in- 
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augumted a series of much needed reforms in 
organization, equipment; and curriculum. Ho 


examinations and a competitive basis in class- 
work, provided bettor dormitories and im¬ 
proved the living conditions generally, closed 
the old Christopher Inn which had long been 
the center of excesses, and scoured the abolition 
of Mtmtem (1847). Much of his influence with 
boys was due to the introduction of a new spirit 
of sympathy; instead of the harsh discipline 
meted out by Dr, Kcato, tho boys were treated 
as gentlemen. In the first six years lie had to 
meet with much opposition from the then pro¬ 
vost, Dr. Goodall, but in his successor, Dr. 
Hodgson, he found a sympathiser mul collabora¬ 
tor in many of his reforms. Under Ilawtvcy 
mathematics anti modem languages were en¬ 
couraged, better textbooks and methods of 
instruction were introduced, athletics and 
theatricals were promoted, and everything was 
done to provide interests to replace idleness and 
waste of time which merely led to bullying, 
brutality, and license. In 1852 Hnwtrey be¬ 
came provost and supported the improvements 
of his successor in the hcadmastorship. Haw- 
trey was a mail of remarkable culture and 
literary and artistic taste; a lover of books, 
he collected a large library and encouraged the 
collection of a school library. His influence on 
Eton was ns great as that of Arnold on Rugby, 
and, if it did not spread so generally on English 
education, this was due as much to the unique 
position of Eton as to the fact that Arnold was 
himself a teacher of so many teachers and that 
■the Rugby spirit was published to the world 
in Tom Brown’s School Days. 

See Eton Colijgue. 

References: — 


divided up tne largo classes wmen natl pre¬ 
vailed, secured a special room for tire sixth form, 
of which he took personal charge, introduced 


dc Linguis in gen ere cl dc variorum Linguamn 
Harmonic, Dissertatio, 1039. (2) Grammatiecs 

Lalinae Compendium (1040) written in Latin, 
while the most necessary rules are expressed in 
English opposite to the Latin, that the one may 
facilitate mid give light to the other. Hayno 
deserves recognition for his simplification of 
Lily’s Grammar, but his book is now perhaps 
most valuable for its history of Latin Grammar 
in England up to his time, contained in the 
“ Address to the Judicious Reader. 11 This is 
to be found reprinted in Foster Watson’s 
English Grammar Schools } pp. 253-254. F, W. 

References! — 

Dictionary of National Biography, 

Watson, 1* gster. English Grammar Schools up to 
lOGO . (Cambridge, 1008.) 

Wilson, H. 11. History of Merchant Taylors' School, 
(London, 1812.) 

HAYNE, HAYNES, or HAINES, W. (d. 
c. 1G31).—Head muster of the Merchant Taylors 1 
School from 1599 to 1624, of great prominence 
as a schoolmaster, who published (1) Certainc 
Epistles oj Tally verbally Translated, Together 
with a Short Treatise, containing an order of 
instructing youth in Grammar , and with all 
(he use and benefit 0 / iserbat (raiudah’onB, Kill. 
(2) Haynes’ Phrases t a very useful book to enable 
young scholars to make and speak eloquent Latin , 
2d cd. 1653. (3) Lilies Rides construed, 1053. 

This book marks a stage in the progress from 
the Latin Grammar in Latin to the Latin 
Grammar in English. F, W. 

References 1 — 

Dictionary of National Biography, a. v. Ilayiic, TT»i. 
Wilson, H. B. History of Merchant Taylors' School . 
(Loudon, 1812.) 

HAZELWOOD SYSTEM, — See Hill, 
Thomas Wright. 


Dictionary of National Biography, 

How, P. D. Six Great Schoolmasters, (London, 1004.) 
Lyte, Sir IT. C, Maxwell. History of Eton College. 

(London, 1809.) 

Thackeray, F. St. John. Memoir of Dr, llawtrcy, 

(London, 1890.) 

HAYNE, THOMAS (1582-1645). — Second 
under master at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
1005, and then usher of Christ’s Hospital, 1008. 
He was a Leicestershire man, E.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 1605. He gave £400 to buy 
lands or houses in or near Leicester to provide 
a rent of £24 forever for the maintenance of 
a school master at Ins native place, T hr us sing- 
ton in Leicestershire, to teach ten poor children, 
and for the maintenance of two poor scholars 
in Lincoln College to come from the Free School 
at Leicester or from the school at Milton, the 
schoolmaster to have £12 yearly and the two 
scholars £0 yearly. Hayno was regarded as 
a scholar, " beloved of learned men and partic¬ 
ularly respected by Beldcn.” Hia two edu¬ 
cational books are: (1) Linguarum cognatiOj sen 


HEADACHE. — A common complaint 
among school children. Usually it is not an 
ailment, but a symptom, — of eyestrain, decay¬ 
ing teeth, nervous fatigue, or the like, or it may 
be of impending acute disease. Some have 
maintained that there is a special form of head¬ 
ache due to the conditions of school life, ccphalal - 
gic scolaire . Under certain conditions this may 
fairly bo maintained; for in certain schools 
where hygiene is ignored the congestion from 
prolonged sitting, the stooping posture, the 
strain upon the eyes and brain combined with 
the dry. overheated, stagnant, and impure air, 
are likely to produce headache; and while the 
headache is merely a symptom of perhaps 
general phj’sical malaise it nuiy fairly bo attrib¬ 
uted directly to the school The studies by 
Key of Sweden and Holst and Magehsen in 
Christiania in Norway indicate that in only a 
very small percentage of cases is the headache 
of pupils caused by the school work. Apart 
from acute or chrome disease perhaps the most 
common causes of headache are the dry over- 
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heating of school buildings 


heated air of the schoolroom, decayed teeth, 
astigmatism, and indigestion among the children, 

When children complain of headache they 
should be treated sympathetically by the teacher 
and usually the physician or nurse should bo 
called or the child should bo sent home. Con¬ 
tinued recurrence of headaohe in a pupil should 
lead thfe teacher to make a careful search for 
the cause, and the discovery of the real cause 
is often of the first importance for the educator. 
The correction of a sense defect or a slight change 
of regimen will often accomplish wonders for 
the comfort and success of the pupil. 

W. IT. B. 

Reference t — 

MaoeJlssen, A. fiber <Ina Kopfwch — huuptstlohfich 

Migrflno — an der Mittelachule, Internationale^ 

Archiv /fir Schvlhuoient, 1905. Bd. I, pp. 285- 

300. 

HEADMASTER. — A term used in England 
to denote the principal of a secondary school. 
Only in a few private secondary schools is the 
term used in America. The use of the word did 
not become general until the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Until then the distinction among mem¬ 
bers of a teaching staff was not that of head¬ 
master and assistant master but between master 
and usher. Other terms were pedagogue, 
master, High Master (still in use 
at St. Paul’s School, London^ and the Manches¬ 
ter Grammar School), Chief School Master 
(Wellingborough), or Archididascahis (West¬ 
minster Statutes), while the usher was also 
known as undermaster, aubmaster, sur master, 
hypodidascalus (Westminster), or ostiarius (Man¬ 
chester Grammar School), The term " head 13 
alone was frequently used of the chief officers 
of colleges and universities as early as the 
fifteenth century, and sometimes also of tho 
principals of schools. 

The term is also applied popularly to prin¬ 
cipals of elementary schools, but the official 
designation in government regulations is "Head 
Teacher," 

HEALTH INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
— Sco Medical Inspection. 

HEALTH, INSTRUCTION IN. — Sco Hy¬ 
giene, Personal. 

HEARING. — Tho common term for tho 
processes of auditory sensation or perception. 

See Pitch, Conn; Ear; Music; Tone. 

HEARING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 
See Ear. 

HEARING, TESTS OF. — See Ear. 

HEAT-SPOTS. — Points on the skip which 
arc especially susceptible to stimulation from 
warm objects. 

See Cold-spots; Pressure-spots; Pain- 
spots, 


HEATING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.— 
It is not tho function of a schoolman to decide 
between those features of t heating systems 
wherein technical engineering knowledge is 
involved. School boards should employ compe¬ 
tent engineers to install the heating system in 
largo buildings designed for school purposes. 
But it should bo remembered that there arc 
many conditions entering into successful heat¬ 
ing appliances for schools not so vitally neces¬ 
sary in those designed for homes or commercial 
buildings. It is the duty of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers to advise in such 
matters and to understand in a practical way 
the most economical and effective use of any 
system installed. In general a schoolman has 
opportunity to know far better the practical 
results of any heating system designed forsohools 
than the engineer, HencOj there arc certain 
demands from the school point of view which alt 
successful heating systems must fulfill. Besides, 
outside of the larger city schools most heating 
systems are installed without the guidance of 
competent engineers, and very frequently the 
principal or superintendent is the only advisor 
in such matters. 

Standards in Heating Schools. — The pe¬ 
culiar demands in large schools on boating sys¬ 
tems may be stated ns follows: (1) The heat 
should bo generated in some central heating 
plant, either in the building or outside of it, 

(2) It must be delivered in the schoolroom in 
such manner as to be equally distributed, 

(3) It should be automatically regulated so as to 
prevent in the temperature of the room a 
variation of more than one or two degrees. 
By tjie use of thermostats this is now possible, 
and no heating system for schools is complete 
without an adequate supply of thermostats, 
No special discussion of these is needed here, 
for they are safely and effectively installed only 
by engineers of experience and skill. It may bo 
well to say, however, that all janitors as well ns 
principals of schools should thoroughly under¬ 
stand the principle upon which they operate in 
order to know when they are properly adjusted. 

(4) Heating systems should be planned to meet, 
without undue strain or effort, the lowest tem¬ 
peratures of the locality. This is a very im¬ 
portant precaution, and it is false economy on 
the part of boards of education to neglect it. 

(5) Due account should be taken of tho dis¬ 
turbing effect of strong winds during the winter 
season, This modifying influence of winds 
on tho effectiveness of heating systems has not 
received the amount of consideration it deserves 
at the hands of cither the engineer or tho school 
superintendent. In the bleaker or more wind¬ 
swept areas of the country strong winds are 
frequently fatal to the effectiveness of what 
would otherwise be an adequate heating system. 

(6) Heating apparatus should be constructed 
and located with scrupulous regard for the 
safety and sanitary demands of the school. 
AU stoves, furnaces, chimneys, firerooms, coal 
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bi ms, or oil tanks should be so located and so found in village schools, notwithstanding the 
constructed as to make it practically impossible fact that the jacketed stove has been much 
for fires to start from these, or for dust, smoko, advertised and has proved both economical 
or odors to escape into the building. If steam and far more sanitary. There are many va- 
is used as the thermal medium, the boiler capac- rieti.es of jacketed stoves on the market; but 
ity should be ample, so that a perfectly safe the essential features are the same in all. 
low pressure system can be used and yet There are four main reasons why the ordinary 
furnish promptly and regularly an adequate stoves in all country schools should give place 
amount of heat. If necessity demands a high to jacketed stoves or hot air furnaces: (I) A 
pressure system, a registered engineer must be jacketed stove materially aids in ventilation 
employed, and every precaution in the way of (q.v,). (2) By its use more equable-heat can 

safety devices should be used. (7) There should be maintained. (3) Better distribution of 
bo connected with each heating plant, especially heat to all parts of the room can be secured, 
in cold climates, some efficient system of intro- (4) Such stoves can be more advantageously 
during moisture into the air. AVhile, strictly located in schoolrooms than ordinary stoves, 
speaking, this is not a part of a heating system, it It is of course clear that the aid to ventilation 
is so intimately connected with the effectiveness mentioned above is only operative during cold 
of the system, as well as the sanitary side of school weather. Many of these stoves have evapo- 
lifc, that it deserves a great deal more thought rating devices which are especially helpful in 
than it has hitherto received in this country, severe weather, in preventing the air from be- 
(8) The location of a heating system with refer- coming too dry to breathe healthfully, and also, 
encc to the even distribution of the heat in the through this added moisture, in reducing the 
rooms is often a consideration of prime impor- degree of temperature required for comfort, 
tancc. With steam or hot water as the medium, A temperature of C5° I\ with proper humidity 
the difficulty here suggested is more easily is as satisfying in cold weather as 70° F, when 
overcome; but with hot air furnaces the success the air is abnormally dry. 
or failure of the whole plant may depend on rein- Hot Air Furnace, — The hot air furnace or 
live location. (9) Heating systems ought not heater is simply a modification of the jacketed 
to be divorced from ventilating systems, stove, or perhaps, speaking chronologically, ft 
and hence the installation of the former should jacketed stove is a modification of the hot air 
always have due regard to the quality of the air furnace. The essentials of this furnace are: 
in the schoolroom ns well as its temperature. (I) A large fire box, and combustion chamber so 
Direct radiation systems therefore should never carefully made as to permit no possible escape 
be used in schoolrooms save in the way of an of gas, smoke, or soot save through the smoke 
auxiliary. In the northern latitudes it is some- chimney. (2) The fire pot and combustion 
times necessary, to avoid expense, to use auxil- chamber arc surrounded with a jacket of brick, 
iary direct radiation to secure adequate heat, cement, or some good nonconducting material 

(10) It is a matter of great economy in the with sufficient space between it and the heated 

milder climates of the country to be ablo furnace for an easy circulation of air. (3) The 
to secure from a heating system a quick response fresh air duct opens directly underneath the 
with tho use of a minimum amount of fuel, fire pot and into the nir space around it,so that 
For it frequently happens that a little heat ns the nir about tho radiating surface is heated 
is needed for an hour or two in the morning, and moves upward, cool air from without will 
and none for the rest of the school day. Hero take its place, (4) This warmed air passes by 

the greater economy of a hot air furnace over means of the force of a fan or simply by the 

hot water or steam in such climates is very clear, forco of gravity, first to a centrally located 

(11) Other things equal, it is always bettor to chamber from which the ducts loading to the 

draw the air to be forced through the heating various rooms radiate. One branch of these 
coils, from tho south side of buildings, because ducts is also connected with a cold air chamber, 
experimental tests show in general a decided By means of dampers, managed by ft thermostat 
difference in temperature between the air on the placed in a olassroom, the temperature of the 
north and south sides of the building. Suppose room can be kept approximately at the degree 
the air on the north is at the freezing point, required. There are some serious defects con- 

on the south side the thermometer would nccted with hot air furnace heating that should 

show 37° F. This would mean the saving of be considered carefully: (1) Unless they are 
practically one seventh of the fuel, for this constructed and set with the greatest care, there 
five-degree difference in temperature means is always some danger from gas escaping from 
practically one seventh of tho amount of heat the fire box or combustion chamber into the nir 
necessary to bring a freezing temperature to to be delivered into the schoolroom. ( The 
that required in the schoolroom. danger is especially glaring if the furnace is too 

Systems of Heating.— Stoves ,—Having stated small to furnish sufficient heat without very 
these general, but fundamental, considerations, heavy firing. For it is evident that such fires 
some detailed suggestions deserve attention, would tend to warp, crack, or displace the radint- 
The old-time box stove has not gone from ing parts of the firo box or combustion chamber, 
the country schools, and is yet frequently thereby offering an opportunity for tho es- 
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cape of gas or smoko. Besides, if overheated, 
such furnaces permit the passage of carbon 
monoxide directly through the metal plates. 
(2) There is danger from overheating the air 
in furnaces, and rendering it dry, harsh, and 
" lifeless,” Again, the only safeguard for this 
defect is to have a furnace of such dimensions 
that it will never he necessary to overheat the 
air in order to introduce sufficient heat into tho 
schoolroom. Much warm air, instead of little 
hot air, is the correction to apply here. Tho 
amount of humidity needed can bo supplied 
in a number of ways, but this topic cannot bo 
discussed adequately here, (3) It is a difficult 
matter to properly apportion the ducts leading 
to the various rooms, so that, under the force of 
gravity or the uniform pressure of a fan, each 
room will get the amount of heat and fresh air 
needed. There have been more serious blun¬ 
ders made in this regard than perhaps in any 
other connected with the installation of heating 
plants. Long pipes, with short turns, no 
sheathing to prevent radiation and far too 
constricted to deliver a sufficient quantity of 
air without much friction, have been conspicu¬ 
ous causes for the failure of many expensive 
furnace installations No part of a heating 
or ventilating system needs the advice of an 
expert engineer more than the construction, 
location, and the proportioning of the ducts 
designed to carry the heated air to the school¬ 
room. Tills is especially true in connection 
with furnace heating. (4) It is more fluc¬ 
tuating than hot water, or steam heating. 

There are some advantages in furnace heating 
that are worthy of note: (1) It is more eco¬ 
nomical in mild weather when artificial heat is 
needed for only a fraction of the school day. 
(2) It requires less time to get vosults, for it heats 
quickly and is more direct than hot water or 
steam. (3) It is cheaper to install than hot 
water or steam and, if properly proportioned to 
its load, it is far less expensive to keep in repair. 

(4) It does not require attention in cold weather 
during holidays as hot water or steam docs, 

(5) It is of simple construction and docs not re¬ 
quire expert knowledge to handle, as does steam 
or hot water heaters. 

Steam Heating. — Steam heating can be used 
for direct radiation, indirect radiation, or a 
combination of both. The advantages of this 
system for schools may be stated briefly as 
follows: (I) It furnishes a steady, continuous 
heat of comparatively low temperature, and 
hence docs not “ scorch ” the air or reduce the 
humidity so strikingly as a furnace may, 
(2) The boiler room can be installed either in the 
school building proper or in a detached building 
even at some distance without serious loss in 
delivering the heat to the various rooms. (3) 
The radiators can be grouped into one unit or 
various units and readily proportioned to moot 
demands. (4) It can be utilized to introduce 
warmed fresh air into the schoolroom with or 
without a system of ducts from the basement. 
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For example, many devices have been developed 
to install coils beneath windows or along out¬ 
side walls, and, through an opening below, to 
allow the fresh, cold air to circulate about the 
coils and pass directly into tho room. Where 
they arc connected with some mechanical sys¬ 
tem of ventilation they can be grouped into 
chambers in connection with the ducts directly 
below tho rooms they serve, and in this way the 
heat units demanded can be easily computed 
and applied. (5) It is more efficient in cold 
climates for the reason that it can be used in 
any combination desired, and can be ex¬ 
panded as exigencies demand. This of course 
is true only if adequate boiler capacity is in¬ 
stalled. 

There arc some disadvantages in steam heat¬ 
ing, and nmoii£ these the following maybe men¬ 
tioned: (I) It is expensive in installation and, if 
not handled by experienced mechanics, it is an 
expensive system to keep in repair, (2) It is 
not well suited to mild climates, for it is slow to 
heat and slow to cool. Hence it is wasteful 
and not sufficiently responsive for those climates 
where a little heat is needed in the morning and 
none for the rest of the day, or where a slight, 
steady heat is needed all the day\ (3) There is 
always some danger in steam boilers, especially 
in high pressure boilers. They need constant 
attention, and demand a skilled mechanic to 
manage them economically and safely, (4) In 
cold climates during the winter months, fires 
must be kept going day and night and during 
holidays as well, in order to prevent the pipes 
from bursting, (5) It seems difficult to adjust 
steam radiators so as to prevent the pounding 
noises occasioned by the water from condensed 
steam coming into conflict with circulating 
steam. This difficulty has been much reduced 
in the past few years, but it is not yet per¬ 
fected. 

On the whole steam heating seems to be the 
most satisfactory for cold climates, and is being 
largely used in the more temperate regions. 
The business of the installation of a steam heat¬ 
ing system demands technical knowledge, and 
beards of education will always save money by 
employing an expert engineer who knows school 
demands, as well ns the technique of his pro¬ 
fession. 

Hoi Water System. — The system of heating 
by hot water lias not been used extensively 
in the schools of this country^ though under 
favorable climatic conditions it is in certain 
respects well adapted for this purpose. In Eng¬ 
land it is more often used, and in that climate, 
save in extreme weather, has been found satis¬ 
factory. The advantages of a hot water sys¬ 
tem may bo stated as follows: 0) It can bo 
used, especially when supplied with a pump to 
facilitate circulation, in mild weather, without 
overheating and undue use of fuel, (2) It 
does not require such constant attendance as a 
steam heater, nor does it demand the technical 
ability to supervise. It is safer than steam, and 
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is not subject to such rapid fluctuations us other 
systems. (3) It is ordinarily noiseless, and 
furnishes an acceptable quality of heat, (4) 
It can be delivered a long distance from a cen¬ 
tral heating source at comparatively slight loss 
in temperature, and for this reason it often lends 
itself to great economy of fuel and service by 
the use of one central hea ting station for several 
buildings. This point is worth considering 
because of the probable future tendency to group 
a number of school buildings together in 
suburban districts, where playgrounds, fresh 
clean air, and surcease from noise are possible. 

On the other hand, it has some distinct dis¬ 
advantages: (1) It seems to require more 
care to prevent leaks, especially when direct 
radiation is used in tall buildings and demands 
exacting attention in cold weather to prevent 
the pipes from bursting, (2) It is generally 
less quickly effective than other systems, and, 
unless a large amount of radiating surface is 
furnished, it will not satisfy the demands for 
heat in very cold weather. ^3) It requires a 
greater superficial area or radiating surface to 
afford the same amount of heat than a steam 
heating system; and hence, where space must 
be economized either in basements or school¬ 
rooms, this is a distinct disadvantage, (4) 
Most engineers claim that it requires "more 
careful installation, and nicer calculation of the 
sizes of piping ” than is required for stenrn 
heating. 

Owing to the fact that the amount of hu¬ 
midity associated with the air has a direct influ¬ 
ence on the temperature demanded for comfort 
in schoolrooms, thoso in charge of modern 
school buildings, especially in the larger cities, 
have found it not only more wholesome to wash 
the air of dust and soot, but a matter of econ¬ 
omy during cold weather because of the added 
moisture thereby introduced. 

It will be readily admitted by all that colds 
and bronchial affections are much more gener¬ 
ally common in winter than summer. This 
is not because disease germs arc specially ram¬ 
pant in winter, but because the protection 
afforded by the mucous secretions of the air 
passages is reduced by the more rapid dissi¬ 
pation of this moisture by tho dry air breathed 
in winter. (Sec Colds.) The spaces between 
tho molecules of cold air are J’csfcmfcod and 
hence the possible amount of water vapor 
occupying them is much smaller than that pos¬ 
sible in the case of warm and hence expanded 
air. When cold air is heated to the temperature 
required for the schoolroom, necessarily tho 
percentage of saturation is greatly reduced. 
Such air when breathed readily and quickly 
absorbs a great amount of moisture from the 
air passages. Warm dry air is greedy, so to 
speak, for water vapor, and will also quickly 
absorb moisture from the skin and render 
the body harsh and dry. But as a result of 
this evaporation the temperature of the body 
is lowered, for it is a principle of physics that a 
vol. hi—> n 


body losing moisture through evaporation is 
thereby lowered in temperature. To counter¬ 
act tho feeling of chill thus produced an ab¬ 
normally high temperature must be maintained. 
If, however, after the cold nir has been heated it 
be driven through sprays of water, or bo made 
to impinge on or pass through water-soaked 
screens of course cloth or porous m/iteml, it will 
acquire a higher percentage of saturation, and 
when passed into the schoolroom will not ab¬ 
sorb an undue amount of moisture from the 
bodies of the children. lienee the chill men¬ 
tioned above will not be produced, and a lower 
temperature will satisfy. Some estimates show 
that at least 10 per cent of the cost of fuel will 
thus be saved in very cold weather, and in ad¬ 
dition better hygienic conditions will be fur¬ 
nished, Many devices and apphances have 
been designed to secure this humidity and at the 
same time wash the air of dust and soot. One 
of the latest and most promising methods 
devised for this purpose consists in what is 
called an air washing and cooling fan. By this 
method “ the air is forced through several suc¬ 
cessive layers of elosc-mcshcd wire screen, over 
which and through which water flows rapidly 
and in large quantities,” and bj F the use oi 
other means not necessary to specify here, the 
fan scryes a triple purpose of air propeller, nir 
washer, and humidifier. F. B. D. 

See Architecture, School; Ventilation. 

Reference: — 

See under Auciiitectuue, School. 

HEBDOMADAL COUNCIL. — One of tho 
governing bodies of Oxford University con¬ 
sisting of the Chancellor, the Vico Chancellor, 
the proctors, six heads of colleges or hulls, six 
university professors, and six members of Con¬ 
vocation” of not less than five years* standing. 
The Hebdomadal Council has the power of 
initiating University legislation and of framing 
statutes which may be accepted, rejected, or 
amended by Congregation and accepted or re¬ 
jected by Convocation, The name of tho 
council is derived from the fact that its meetings 
are held weekly. 

See Oxford University. 

HEBREW. —See Oriental Languages and 
Literature. 

HEBREW EDUCATION. — See Jewish 
Education, 

HEBREW, TEACHING OF IN REFORMA¬ 
TION SCHOOLS.— See Oriental Language 
and Literature. 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCIN¬ 
NATI, O. — A theological seminary established 
in 1875 for the training of rabbis and teachers 
in the principles of Reform Judaism. A pre¬ 
paratory department of high school grade and 
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a Teachers' Institute are also maintai ned, Tho 
entrance requirements to the collegiate depart¬ 
ment arc the same as those for the University 
of Cincinnati. The degree of Rabbi is con¬ 
ferred on candidates who fulfill the require¬ 
ments and possess a degree equivalent to the 
A.B. of the University of Cincinnati, The 
College also confers the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. There is a faculty of eight 
members. 

HECKER, JOHANN JULIUS (1707-1708), 
— A German educator, the father of the 
" Realschule." was born at Worden on the river 
Ruhr, in what is now the Rhine province. 
His father and grandfather were schoolmasters, 
and he was educated in his father’s school up 
to his fourteenth year, when he entered the 
gymnasium 0 f the neighboring city of Essen. 
The rector of this school was a pupil of A. H. 
Tranche ($.».}, In 1726 Hecker went to the 
University of Hallo andj for a short tiino at 
least, came himself under the influence of 
Tranche. He studied not only theology and 
philosophy, hut attended also lectures on. 
medicine and natural science. In 1720 he was 
appointed teacher of tho “ Ptiedngogium ” in 
Hallo, one of the schools founded by Tranche, 
where for six years he taught a \\ sorts of sub¬ 
jects, from Hebrew and the classics to chemistry 
anatomy, and physiology. Ho also published 
a textbook of anatomy, O no of physiology, and 
an introduction to botany. In 1733 lie wag 
called as pastor and school inspector to the 
military orphanage at Potsdam, where ho 
attracted the attention of King Frederick 
William I. In 173$ he became the pastor of the 
new “ Drcifaltigkeitskireho ” (Trinity Church) 
in Berlin, a position in which he remained 
until bis death. He first improved the ele¬ 
mentary schools belonging to his parish, pro¬ 
curing the necessary means for this work 
through a school iottory, the shares of which 
were bought by people in different parts of 
Germany, In 1747 he opened a new kind of 
school, which was destined for the education 
of boys who were to bo prepared for practical 
life. This school, which ho called *' Okono- 
misch-mathcmatischo Reatschulc” (now the 
Kaiser-Wilhelms-Realgymnftsium), must be re¬ 
garded as the mother institution of the whole 
system of modern (as distinguished from purely 
classical) secondary schools (Rcalgyninasicn 
and Obcrrcnlschulen) in Germany, He also 
did much for the training of teachers of tlio 
rural schools. The u Gcneral-Landschul-Rc- 
element,” the first general school law of Prussia, 
issued by Frederick H in 1763, was to a great 
extent Hcckci’s work, p, M. 

Reference: — 

Rank a, F* J, J. flecker^ GrUnder dcr Ktinial. Heal- 
sckule. (Berlin, 1801.) 

HEDDING COLLEGE, ABINGDON, ILL. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 1856 


under the auspices of the Central Illinois Con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Academic, collegiate, music, and oratory de¬ 
partments are maintained. The entrance re¬ 
quirements are equivalent approximately to 
15 points of high school work. The college 
grants the degrees of A.B., R.S., and Ph.jj. 
The faculty consists of thirteen professors. 

HEDGE, LEVI (1766-1*44). — Educational 
writer and college professor, was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1702. Ho was tutor and 
professor in the college from ISiO to 1830. 
Author of System of Logic (1818), Mental 
Philosophy (1827), and other educational works. 

W. S. M 

HEDGE-SCHOOLS. — A term applied 
originally to those schools which sprang up in 
Ireland as a result of the Penal Laws (1704- 
1728) by which no Catholic was allowed to give 
or receive education or to go abroad for pur¬ 
poses of study on penalty of a fine of £100, while 
children so educated could not inherit property 
in Ireland or England. A result of those 
measures was that secret schools arose in which 
priests and others taught as much as was pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. ** On the high¬ 
ways and cm the hillside, in ditches and behind 
hedges, in the precarious shelter of the ruined 
walls of some ancient abbey, or under the 
roof of a peasant's cabin, the priests^ sot up 
schools and taught the children of their race ” 
(McCarthy, p, 13). In this way the national 
cause and national existence was kept alive. 
The term, however, soon came to denote any 
kind of a poor school, and so Thackeray calls 
Paddy Byrne. Goldsmith's teacher, “ a hedge- 
schoolmaster.” In Germany the identical 
term Beck - or Heckenschulc in Hesse is tho 
equivalent of Winkclschide (q.v<). In medieval 
France unlicensed schools were known as 
Ecoles buissonttres . 

See Ireland, Education In, 

Reference i — 

McCarthy, J. H. Ireland since the Union. (London, 
1887.) 

HEDONISM (*}Soi'» 7 , pleasure). •— A term 
used to denote theories that make pleasure 
cither tho end, or tho standard of intentional 
or conscious activity, moral behavior included.. 
The ancient and the modern theories grouped 
under that name are, however, more widely 
different from each other than their common 
name would indicate. Ancient hedonism is 
associated with Epicureanism. Its chief 
motivation was revoll 5 on the one hand, against 
tho moral theories which made virtue consist in 
fitting into the existing social order by perform¬ 
ing the duties appropriate to the status in which 
a person found himself' and, on the other hand, 
against the theories which gave morals a purely 
rationalistic cast, basis, and aim. As against tho 
first, Epicurean hedonism taught tho advisabil- 
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ity of abstinence, ns far as possible, from civic 
life, and the cultivation of voluntary associa¬ 
tions based on congeniality and friendship. 
As against the second, it emphasized the im¬ 
portance of the feelings, and of cultivating 
the various types of enjoyment naturally 
accessible to the individual. Contrary to the 
usual belief, it taught not surrender to appetite, 
but moderation of desire, on the ground that 
excessive desire was fatal to happiness. Ancient, 
like modern, hedonism was naturalistic in tone; 
but here again the motive was different, 
ancient. hedonism being convinced that super- 
naturalism tended to fear of death and of the 
intervention of the gods, and hence was det¬ 
rimental to a life of serenity and contentment. 

Modern hedonism, in its influential forms, 
has been associated with an empirical phi¬ 
losophy and with utilitarianism* Its chief 
object has been to set up a concrete standard for 
measuring the worth of acts; their conse- 
ucnccs in the way of pleasures and pains pro- 
need. Its interest was not in outlining an 
agreeable mode of life, remote from strife and 
disturbance,. but the discovery of a scientific 
mode of estimating right and wrong methods 
of action. Of the conscious search for pleasure 
it has made little, generally holding, in fact, 
that happiness is best attained when not con¬ 
sciously aimed at — the so-called hedonistic 
paradox. In its most important representa¬ 
tives— as Bcntham and the Mills — it has 
been more interested in the development of 
methods for judging the effects of legislation 
and administration, civil and penal, by tracing 
their effect among the pleasures produced and 
the pains entailed upon the masses affected by 
them, than in elaborating a code for right 
action in private life. 

As a moral system, hedonism has had little 
direct influence upon educational theory or 
wactice. Matters of pleasure and pain are, 
\owevcr, so closely connected with the motiva¬ 
tion of conduct that it would not be difficult 
to trace an implicit hedonism in the use made 
of rewards promised and punishments-threatened 
as motives to studious behavior. Asceticism, 
moreover, is a kind of inverted hedonism; in¬ 
volving the notion that man is so naturally prone 
to pleasure-seeking that the agreeable must 
bo shunned as > a temptation to evil. Ascetic 
notions underlie many educational ideas and 
procedures, especially those that cluster about 
the notion that there is something disciplinary 
and moralising in tasks and exercises in the 
degree in which they are disagreeable (see For¬ 
mal Discipline). J. D. 

See Utilitarianism. 
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HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
(1770-1831), — Born at Stuttgart and died at 
Berlin. He was the son of a secretary in the 
revenue office of the kingdom of Wtirttemberg, 
and received a good education extending over 
eighteen years. With the purpose of pursuing 
theological studies, he attended the University 
of Tubingen (1788-1793); but, finding the pre¬ 
scribed theological and philosophical courses 
both dull and unfruitful, he devoted most of 
his time to classical anil historical literature. 
His university certificate stated him to be of 
good ability, but of < middling industry and 
knowledge, and especially deficient in philos¬ 
ophy. Six years (1793-1801) wore passed as a 
private tutor, first in Bern and later in Frank¬ 
fort. 

His career as a university toncher began In 
Jona (1801-1S0G) as Pmatrdoccni . Later he 
became professor extraordinary. His first im¬ 
portant book, Die Phdnomenologie des Geistes, 
which he characterized as his "voyage of dis¬ 
covery/ 1 was written here. The Battle of Jena 
interrupted the work of the university, and 
Hegel spent a year at Bamberg as a newspaper 
editor. Being appointed by Nicthammer as 
professor of philosophy and rector of the new 
gymnasium at Nuremberg, a school of nearly 
200 boys, he passed eight years (1808-1810) 
as a successful secondary teacher and head¬ 
master, Hegel behoved that classical studies 
formed the only sure basis for later intellectual 
work and development. At the same time he 
readily seized every opportunity for widening 
the curriculum and developing varied interests 
in the pupils. Military drill was introduced, 
and a school library and museum were started, 
to which parents and friends made gifts from 
time to time. In 1S11 he married Marie von 
Tuchor. One of his two sons, Karl, afterwards 
became professor of history at Erlangen. In 
addition to Ins work in the gymnasium, he 
wrote and published his greatest hook, IKissfrn- 
schaftder Logik (1812-1813, 1S10). 

His university career was resumed when he 
accepted the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg 
in 1816, declining calls at the same time to those 
of Berlin and Erlangen. He remained here two 
years, writing the Encyclopddie der j?/ti7oso- 
phischejv Wissenschajlm m Grundnsse (1817). 
In ISIS he accepted the second invitation to the 
chair of philosophy at Berlin { made famous by 
Fichte His reputation was steadily 

growing, and he gathered round him a band of 
optimistic students and disciples. The Grand- 
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Union tier Philosophic dcs Rcchls appeared in 
1820. His time tit Her!in was given chiefly to 
teaching. Ilia lectures, on aesthetics, philos¬ 
ophy of religion, philosophy of history, ami 
history of philosophy were published posthu¬ 
mously froth his notes ami thoso made by his 
students, In 1830 he was elected rector of the 
university. lie died suddenly from cholera 
in 183L. “ Ilis philosophy may well be called 

the Prussian state philosophy during the years 
1820 to 1810, It was the philosophical system 
officially acknowledged by the Ministry of 
Education ” (Paulsen). 

Hegel's Philosophy occupies a distinctive 
place in modern thought,. The groat German 
idealistic movement which, beginning .with 
Kant, was developed in different ways by Fichte 
and Soliciting reached its culmination and most 
complete presentment in tho writings of HcgcL 
These philosophers all held that the universe 
becomes intelligible only as we adopt a spiritual 
interpretation. Benefiting as it were by tho 
efforts of Fichte and Sc helling to overcome tho 
apparent dualism in Kant, Ilcgcl became an 
evolutionist as well ns an idealist in philosophy. 
The two worlds of nature and spirit are neces¬ 
sary to each other.. Tho true meaning of life 
can be found only in the idea of progress or 
development. Tho essential condition of real 
progress is freedom. The solution of the prob¬ 
lem becomes Ids doctrine of progress by antag¬ 
onism: tho necessity of two opposites and of a 
third which ever unites them on a higher level. 
This reconciliation of opposites is his key to 
evolution, — the only method of recognising 
unity amid diversity. This position was reached 
only as the result of his development. lie came 
to see that life is a process, that spirit must 
pass through many stages before it realizes 
itself, and that it is necessary to distinguish tho 
stages of development from those of attainment. 
To attain self-mvU/.aUon, tho Divine Unity 
must manifest itself in and through the many. 
And tho many ultimately arrive at true free¬ 
dom by learning to relinquish a lower form of 
freedom for the sake of a higher. Ono must 
learn to lose one’s life in order to find it again at 
a higher lovch 

7' he educational yfetes of Uajd follow directly 
from his philosophical theories, lie wrote no 
separate treatise on education, but his views 
appear in passages in his philosophical writings, 
chiully in the Philosophy of Right, where tho 
sociological aspects of education are presented, 
The school addresses delivered while at Nurem¬ 
berg also throw light on his theory mul practice 
of teaching. 

According to bin idealistic view of evolution, 
the human stage is the most critical in the pro¬ 
cess. If man is to rise to a higher level of life, ho 
must reconcile nature and spirit as fighting in 
himself for supremacy. The need of education 
appears related to this struggle, and arises from 
the fad that the chili! is but dimly aware of this 
necessity and ignorant of the true moans of 


progress. In the child nature is stronger tlmn 
spirit, the life of the senses more developed than 
the life of thought. Until he has maturity 
for self-direction, the family or the state in its 
institutions must provido the necessary nur¬ 
ture, training, and discipline. Education is the 
joint business of the family and the community 
working together for a common end. Parents 
have charge of the early education of the child 
until lie reaches school age, when he comes under 
the influence of the community noting through 
its civil servants, the teachers in public schools. 
In the cooperation of the family with the school 
the common aim to be kept in view is morality. 
The moral man alone is free, and freedom is tho 
essential quality of spirit. A liberal education 
frees the mind from tho bonds of nature so that 
it may identify itself with the universal, and thus 
attain tho higher level of spiritual life. 

In the first stage of this education the child 
takes small part. Tho demand is f r om with out, 
and he obeys, "but through instruction and 
education his own inner powers are awakened 
and he becomes conscious that knowledge, mo¬ 
rality, and religion belong to his own nature," 
At this point of awakening, or “ new birth," 
usually occurring at the secondary school age, 
the educational process becomes criti cal. What 
Ilegel calls the " centrifugal force of the soul " 
now comes into play, The desire for "self- 
estrangement " is natural and necessary; but 
the step must take place under the teacher's 
guidance. The pupil must be taken right out of 
himself and Jus natural surroundings and in¬ 
terests in order to live the life of imagination and 
thought, — to apprehend the universal. Tho 
classical histories and literatures offer the best 
means to this end. Greek and Latin (as dead 
languages) shut the door upon the everyday 
self, and the teaching of them should bo di¬ 
rected to making the pupil share in the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of the ancients. By learn¬ 
ing to live apart from himself, ho realizes in 
part the nature and value of moral relationships 
and the meaning of the State. At the end of the 
return journey from this self-estrangement, the 
pupil finds himself again, but now in relation to 
universal life. This defense of the classical 
curriculum, is far move philosophical than the 
argument from formal discipline which had for 
some time been advanced by German teachers. 
Hegel naturally laid much stress on the impor¬ 
tance of moral training and discipline, Ho urged 
the necessity of linn discipline and a moral at¬ 
mosphere in the school. Punishment is tho 
right of the transgressor, and must not be with¬ 
held. Both direct and indirect moral instruc¬ 
tion arc necessary. The former he himself 
gave in connection with lessons in religion and 
diilosophy (set forth in the PropQdcutik), the 
alter through the ordinary school subjects. 

Hegel's influence on education was very groat 
during the hitter part of his life and for some 
time after his death. Jlis disci pie and biog¬ 
rapher, Hoselikram; (gu>.), devoted extended 
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efforts to setting forth his educational views, 
and many of his students tried to work out the 
educational implications of his philosophy. 
Froobel's pedagogy obviously owed much to 
Hegelian influence. In more recent years there 
has appeared a revival of his influence in the 
educational thought of America and England. 

M, M. 

See Harris, W. T. 
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HEGIUS, ALEXANDER (?1433-1408). — 
An early humanist schoolmaster who contrib¬ 
uted largely to the humanistic revival in 
northern Europe, He was born in Westphalia, 
and taught at Wcssel and Emmerich before 
he came to the scene of his greatest activity, 
Deventer (q.y.),in 1405, where he became head¬ 
master of the school attached to the Church of 
St. Lebuin. The school flourished so greatly 
under his charge that at his death it numbered 
about 2000 pupils. He associated with himself 
Sinthius, who probably influenced Erasmus 
(fl.ii.), and several members of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (fl.u.). Ho himself appears to have 
taught the upper classes. Erasmus says that 
" from He gins and Sinthius the school drew so me 
savour of the true letters,” ^ And in a letter 
Hcgiua says: “ All learning is futile which is 
acquired at the expense of piety.” At the age 
of forty Hcgius studied Greek under Rudolph 
Agricola (fl.u.). The humanistic spirit was 
introduced into the school, and many 0 f the 
northern humanists, c.g. Bus chi us, Murmcllius, 
and others came under its influence. Hcgius 
wrote several dialogues, which were pul dished 
in 1503. They arc catechisms on different 
topics, e.g. Dc xcicntia quod co nciiur; De rhe- 
torica; De moribus. In the Dc utililate Crwci 
he insists on the valuo of a study of Greek for 
all departments of learning, " for to the Greeks 
we arc indebted for everything.” 
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HEIDELBERG, THE RUPRECHT-CARL 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The University of Heidel¬ 


berg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, is the oldest 
university aiul to this day one of the most re¬ 
nowned institutions of higher learning in the 
German Empire. It was founded upon the 
model of the University of Paris by the Elector 
Hup or t I of tho Palatinate in 1380, the Papal 
Bull of Urban II being dated Oct. 23 of 
the previous year. At this time Prague, estab¬ 
lished in 1348, and Vienna, established in 1305, 
were the only universities in German-speaking 
territory. The work of organization fell 
largely to the first Rector of the university, 
the Dutchman Marsilius von Inghcn. Al¬ 
though students’ flacked to the four faculties of 
the new institution in considerable numbers 
at tho very start, the university did not reach 
the period of its greatest renown until the latter 
half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during which time it was 
the center of Humanism and Reform in Ger¬ 
many— this in contradistinction to the Catholic 
tendencies that liad been strongly umpliashed 
in the earlier days. This era of prosperity, 
however, was soon followed by one of stagna¬ 
tion, as tho result of the Thirty Years’ War and 
the devastation of the Palatinate by the French 
in 1089 and 1093, the university being com¬ 
pelled to close its doors from 1631 to 1652 and 
again from 1093 to 1706. A number of the 
fugitive professors continued their lectures at 
Frankfort from 1694 to 1098 and at Wcinheim 
for two years subsequent. During tho eight¬ 
eenth century the institution was in the hands 
of the Catholic comitor-Rcformntion, and was on 
the verge of extinction as a result of the severe 
blows dealt the town during tho revolutionary 
upheavals at the close of the century. Not 
until Heidelberg with the Palatinate on the 
right bank of the Rhine was incorporated with 
Baden in 1803, did the university regain its 
former prestige, the elector Charles Frederick 
being responsible for a thorough reorganization 
of the seat of learning. The university to-day 
consists of five faculties; viz. theology (Protes¬ 
tant), law, medicine, philosophy, and pure 
science, tins last mentioned having been made 
independent of tho faculty of philosophy in 
1S90. A faculty of political science, estab¬ 
lished in 1803, was incorporated with the 
faculty of philosophy nineteen years later. 
The first psychiatrical clinic associated with 
a university was organized at Heidelberg in 
1827, and one of tho first university botanical 
gardens was laid out in connection with tho 
faculty of medicine as early as 1593. The 
university also possesses an institute for cancer 
research (1906} under the directorship of Pro¬ 
fessor Czerny. A radiological institute was 
founded in ill09, and in the same year tho 
Heidelberg Academy of Science was estab¬ 
lished. Among the eminent teachers who have 
been conuacted nvM the univcrsUy may bo 
mentioned Hermann Helmholtz in physiology, 
Bunsen in chemistry, Kirchhof In physics, 
Hegel and Kuno Fischer in philosophy, Boeckh 
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in classical philology, Schlosscr, Gcrvmus, von 
Treitschkc, and Winkelmanu hi history* and 
Wmdfichcid and Mittormnier in jurisprudence. 
The administration of the university is in the 
hands of a prorootor, the reigning Grand Duke 
of Baden holding the office of Rector. 

The library of the University of j Hcidelhcrg 
lias hacl an interesting history, going back to 
the earliest days of the institution, It in¬ 
creased steadily in importance until the begin¬ 
ning of fcho seventeenth centum when it was 
genet ally regarded as one of the leading col¬ 
lections of the world. After the capture of 
Heidelberg by Tilly during the Thirty Years' 
War (1622), the most valuable portion of the 
library, the famous Bibliotheca Palatina, which 
included no less than 3527 manuscripts, was 
presented by Maximilian I of Bavaria to the 
Pope and removed to Rome, and a little later 
a somewhat similar fate overtook the newly 
gathered collection. Several of the manuscripts 
transferred to Rome in 1623 were restored in 
1814, and later all of the old German manu¬ 
scripts were returned. The present library, 
which moved into a new building in 1905, is 
only about a century old; it contains about 
400,000 bound volumes, 200,000 dissertations 
and pamphlets, over 3000 papyri, 3200 docu¬ 
ments, and 4000 codices^ including the famous 
Man esse Liederhandachrift from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The latter is the 
richest collection of the kind in existence, con¬ 
sisting of 42S folio leaves, anti containing over 
7000 stanzas, chiefly South German lyric poems, 
by 141 authors, and 137 full-page illustrations. 

In attendance Heidelberg is exceeded by ten 
German universities, its total enrollment in the 
winter Bcmoster of 1900—1010 being 2089 (194 
women), this number including 155 auditors 
(52 women). Of the matriculated students 
almost half arc found in the faculties of philos¬ 
ophy and pure science, via. 954, medicine with 
513 coining next^ then law with 405, and 
finally theology with only 62. In the summer 
semester of 1910 the University of Heidelberg 
enrolled 2552 students. It. T, Jn. 
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HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY, TIFFIN. 
OHIO. — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1850 by the Ohio Synod of the Reformed 
Church. It maintains an academy, college, 
and departments of pedagogy, commerco, 
music, art, and elocution. The entrance re¬ 
quirements are fifteen units. The degrees of 
A.B., B.S., Fh.B., and B.L. aro conferred on 


the completion of appropriate courses. There 
is a faculty of twenty-eight members. 

HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. — Sec Gitowm 

HEINICKE, SAMUEL (1727-1790). — The 
pioneer of the German system of deaf-mute in¬ 
struction; was bom of a well-to-do peasant 
family in Nautachiita, near Weissenfels, Saxony. 
He attended only a village school, but at an 
Gariy age showed a great To vg of books, which 
he had to satisfy in secret against his father's 
wishes. At the age of twenty-three he ran 
away from home to escape a marriage into 
which his father wanted to force him, and en¬ 
listed in the electoral body guard at Dresden. 
There ho found time to pursue his studies in 
Latin and French, and Inter on even to give 
private lessons, In 1754 a deaf and dumb 
boy was brought to him, and he attempted to 
teach him to speak, using the method given by 
Amman (q.v) in his book Surdus loquens (The 
Deaf Speaking), Wishing to devote himself 
entirely to teaching, he asked for his discharge 
from the army, but the outbreak of the Seven 
Years' War prev ented the granting of his request. 
Having been taken prisoner by the Prussians 
in the battle of Pima, he succeeded in making 
his escape and went to the University of Jena, 
where he enrolled as a student in 1757. Soon 
after, however, a Prussian recruiting party 
passed through Jena, and Heinicke, to avoid 
recapture by them, fled, to Hamburg, where 
ho became the secretary of the Danish ambassa¬ 
dor Count Scliimmelmann. Through the 
count’s inltuencc he obtumed a position as a 
teacher and organist in the village of Eppen- 
dorf, near Hamburg (1763). There he renewed 
his interest in the training of deaf and dumb 
children, and acquired such fame that he was 
recalled to Saxony, where, in 1778, ho opened 
the first German institution for, deaf-mutes, 
In contrast with the Abb& dc BEp6c, whose 
school for deaf-mutes, the first in the world, 
had been established in Paris in 1760, Heinicke 
instructed his pupils not in the gesture language, 
but in lip-reading and speaking. (Sec Deaf, 
Education of the, II, p, 257.) His object was 
to restore the deaf-mutes to society by making 
them use and understand the common spoken 
language. 

In 1780 he published a book Uher die Denk - 
ffli der Tanbslummen (On the Mode of Think¬ 
ing of Deaf Mute#), in which fie made a violent 
attack on the Abb6 de l'EpGe. From this 
arose a rather bitter controversy on the merits 
of the different methods of deaf-and-dumb 
training, which ho carried on for the rest of his 
life. 

Iieuncke'a ideas on general education show 
that, apart from his special vocation, he possessed 
remarkable pedagogic insight. In some respects 
he even anticipated Pestalozti. He called upon 
the clergy to take the initiative in the improve- 
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mcnt of the rural schools. He advocated a 
phonetic method of teaching reading, and in¬ 
sisted on giving children clear sense perceptions 
before abstractions. His vigorous insistence on 
the oral teaching of deaf-mutes has caused this 
method to prevail in Germany and most of the 
other countries of Europe. 


Stotznbr, Samuel Ileinicke, se\n Leben und Wirken, 
(Loiudg, 1870.) 

HELMSTEDT UNIVERSITY OF, GER¬ 
MANY. — The last of the important univer¬ 
sities which were due to the influences of the 
Reformation. Opened originally in 1671 ns 
a Ptidagogium Illusive at Gamlersheim by Duke 
Julius of the House of Brunswick-WoifenbOttcl, 
it was removed to Helmstcdt in 1574, and an 
imperial charter was obtained in 1576 raising 
the institution to the status of a university. 
The university was organized on plana drawn 
up by a disciple of Molanchthon with faculties 
of theology and philosophy. Students had to 
subscribe to the Augsburg Confession. For 
some time the university met with great success, 
especially in its theological faculty. In the 
eighteenth century there were professorships 
in the humanities t Hebrew, mathematics, 
natural science, logic and metaphysics, law, 
politics, and history. From 1770 to 1810 an 
important philological-pedagogical institute was 
maintained at the university, organized by 
Frederick August Wicdeburg. In connection 
with this seminar, teaching practice was ob¬ 
tained in the Ptidagogium. The university 
was closed m 1809, probably through the rapid 
rise of its neighbor, the University of Gottin¬ 
gen ($.».). 
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HELPS, SIR ARTHUR (1S13-1875). — 
Clork to the English Privy Council and ad¬ 
visor to Queen Victoria, at whose request he 
prepared the Prince Consort's speeches for the 
pTess. Ho was a prolific writer on a variety 
of topics, among them Conquerors of the New 
World (1848) and 8Danish Conquest in America 
(1865-1801). His Friends in Council (1847- 
1859) ; a collection of essays and dialogues, 
contains an essay on Education which " has 
told us more truth about education in a few 
pages than one sometimes meets with in a com¬ 
plete treatise" (Quick). Government pro¬ 
vision of education is commended if it does 


not interfere with private schools. The end 
of education is happiness or contentment of 
the individual. Helps considers education 
under four heads; (1) religious, which he 
recognizes must bo sectarian, but should not 
exclude tolerance and open-mindedness; (2) in¬ 
tellectual, which should be a training in mental 
power through emphasis on accuracy, atten¬ 
tion, logic, and method, and many-sided pur¬ 
suits as a general basis in an age of increasing 
epemlimtion; (3) moral, in which the child 
shall bo trained to moral independence by 
good examples; (4) physical, including ventila¬ 
tion and food, clothing, and bodily freedom. 
The education of women should be like that 
of men for the improvement of mental power, 
without any fear that similar education would 
lead to similar results in the two sexes. 
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HELSINGFORS UNIVERSITY. — See 
Finland, Education in. 

HELVETIUS. CLAUD ADRIEN (1715- 
1771), — Son of John Claud Adrien Hclvctius, 
and descended from a famous family of phy¬ 
sicians. He showed small aptitude for study 
in early life, but was fond of reading, and, in 
course of an apprenticeship in finance, amused 
himself by writing verse and cultivating social 
graces. Into mathematics and poetry he 
made numerous excursions, without, however, 
achieving marked distinction, while in philoso¬ 
phy his famous work, De V Esprit (1758). 
consumed the greater part of seven years of 
work. 

His reputation as a thinker rests on the 
work above referred to, which created a great 
furore when it appeared, though its merits do 
not warrant the attention it received. The 
chief points which ho set himself to illustrate 
and enforce are these: (1) all the mental 
faculties are reducible to physical sensation, 
sentience, or feeling; (2) self-love, or self- 
interest, is the motive of all judgment, action, 
and affection; there is no such thing as liberty 
of choice or abstract right: custom (i.e, 
practical advantage) explains all our particular 
ideas of justice and moral worth; (3) the 
differences of personality or character among 
men depend on the inequalities of intellectual 
attainment due to education; and inasmuch 
as all are equally susceptible of education, we 
owe nil we arc to that cause; (4) all talent, 
therefore, all taste, imagination, and geniuB, 
are only particularly successful forins of the 
chances whioh enable some to gratify their 
instincts by means of education more easily 
than others. A work entitled De l i Ilomme l de 
ses Facullds intclleclueUes el de son Education, 
was discovered after his death among his pa- 
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pers and published in 1772, It forms a sort 
of supplement to Dc V Esprit, 

Dulcrot (</.».) had no difficulty m refuting 
these positions, which, as one critic has said, 
wero alt contradicted by the actual practice 
and life of their author. On two points Ids 
posthumous essay touched directly on educa¬ 
tion, namely m Sections I and X, where he 
expatiates, in a paradoxical way, on the 
potency of education and on the necessity of 
making all education, including that of the 
church, subject to the civil power. His doc¬ 
trines, however, have not stood the test of 
experience and criticism: indeed, they arc now 
thoroughly discredited. Legislation, upon 
which Hclvetius relied to act the benevolent 
r61c of securing all the moral and educational 
goods for the people which they needed to 
make them contented and happy,_ has not 
proved the panacea he expected it would. 
Besides, he here argues in contravention of his 
fundamental theory that self-love is the motive 
of welfare. M The substanco of what he pro¬ 
poses is better than the grounds on which his 
propusals rest” (Uebenveg). H. D. 
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HENDERSON COLLEGE, ARKADEL- 
PHIA, ARK, — A coeducational institution 
established in 1890 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Aca¬ 
demic, collegiate, music, and art departments arc 
maintained. Fourteen units of high school work 
are required for entrance to the college courses 
which lead to the degree of A.B. There is a 
faculty of seventeen instructors. 

HENDRIC COLLEGE, CONWAY, ARK. 
p- A coeducational institution opened under 
its present title in 1889 under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. An 
academy is main tain eel in addition to the 
college. The requirements for admission to 
the college are fourteen units of high school 
work. The college offers two groups of studies, 
classical and Latin-scientific, both leading to 
the A.B. degree. There is a faculty of eleven 
members. The college has a productive en¬ 
dowment of 6300,000, and n plant valued at 
6100,000. 

HENKLE, WILLIAM DOWNS (1828-1881). 
— Superintendent of public schools; received 
his school training in the Springfield (Ohio) 
High School and Wittenberg College. Ho was 
principal of secondary schools in Ohio (1848- 
1854), superintendent of schools at Richmond 
and Salem, Ohio (1854-1804), and State Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction in Ohio (1864- 
1871). Author of a series of mathematical 
textbooks. 


HENRY VI, KING OF ENGLAND (1421- 
1471). —Henry VI, far more than Edward VI, 
deserves to be remembered as the founder of 
English schools and as an eminent promoter, 
though by no means creator, of English edu¬ 
cation. Like his successor, ' the boy-king suf¬ 
fered personally from overeducation. On June 
1, 1428, his education, which since 1424 had 
been in the hands of Dame Alien Bolder, was 
transferred from the lady to Richard Earl of 
Warwick and Albemarle, " Whereas/ 1 says a 
writ of Privy seal in French, " it is expedient 
that in our youth we should be taught and in¬ 
doctrinated in bom incur cs letlrure langagc e 
noriure cl courloisie el mitres vertas et enrngne- 
ments” which articles in English annexed 
translate as " nurture, lettrure (i,e. grammar), 
language and other manere of connyng,” and, 
above all, (t de nous faire traire 6 vertues ol es- 
chuer vices , to draw us to vertues and to es¬ 
chewing of vices /* Therefore the earl was 
given power ° if we estrange ourselves from 
learning or do wrong to reasonably chastise us ns 
other princes of our realm and of other realms 
are accustomed to be chastised/ He must 
have found the young king a difficult pupil to 
fiog, as four years later, on Nov. 29,1432, when 
the king was eleven years old, the earl laid 
before the Council a series of articles. In one 
he said that the King “ is grow an in stature of 
his person and also in conceit and knowlech of 
heigh and royal authoritco and estat, the which 
naturally causen him, and from day to day as 
ho groweth shall causen him more and more to 
grucche [grudge] with chastising and to lothe 
it.” So he asked, not to leave off chastising 
him, but for the support of the Council in doing 
it, and in appeasing any indignation the King 
might fed against him for doing it, with power 
to remove those whom lie knew " at part and 
in privo not hering ye said Erie ” who had 
" stured Jj him '* from his lcrnyng.” He ob¬ 
tained a promise that the whole Council would 
tell the King that it was their advice that he was 
chastised for his 11 riefaultca,” so that “for awe 
thereof he forbore ye more to do mys and cn- 
tended ye more busily to vertue and to lcrn- 
yng.” The Council agreed, That Henry did 
not resent the Spartan training which Warwick 
thought necessary is shown by his making his 
quondam tutor and chastiser Duke of Warwick, 
the first duke in England not of royal blood. 
His experience of the Palace School, being 
brought up with the young nobles, an arrange¬ 
ment almost certainly made in imitation of the 
Casn Giocosa established by Gonzaga, the 
Marquis of Mantua, for his son and his nobles* 
children under Vittorino da Feltrc in 1423, was 
no doubt largely responsible for Henry's foun¬ 
dation of Eton College (r/.a.) within view of his 
birthplace and favorite residence at Windsor 
Castle, and its including, besides the original 
twenty-five, afterwards seventy scholars, twenty 
sons of noblemen. Eton, though by no means 
the first or the last of Henry’s educational 
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foundations, was tho greatest and that to secular hospital, and new endowments for the 
which he gave most personal attention. One school planted in it being given in 1441. 
of the earliest fellows of Eton, John Blaknmn, Henry's example was followed by the foumlft- 
records how ho took special care in the tion of ten colleges and schools at Newport 
selection of the fellows, and how he always Salop; by Thomas Draper in 1442, by Arch- 
noticed the boys when they came for leave bishop Kemp in Wye College, Kent (now an 
out to any of the court at Windsor, giving Agricultural College) in 1447, by augmentation 
them a “tip” or " small present of money” of Fothcringhay College, Northamptonshire, 
and telling them to be good boys. His by Richard Duke of York in 1440, by the col- 
father, Henry V, had designed to endow a lege of chantry at Towcester, Northampton- 
collegc at Oxford greater than all the existing shire, by Archdeacon Sponne Sept, 4, 1447. 
colleges, for tho “ Seven Liberal Sciences J ' out There were also founded the gild grammar 
of tho Alien Priories (q.v.), suppressed because school at Deddington in 1445, the chantry gram- 
of their supplying sinews to Trench houses mar school at Wokingham, Berks, by Adam do 
during the Hundred Years’ War. ITenry, or Molevns, Dean of Salisbury, in the same year, 
rather the Duke of Bedford, the Regent of the chantry grammar school of Robert Gryn- 
Francc in his name, had already established a dour, notable for being “ half-free,” at New- 
university at Caen in 1432, at first only for land, Gloucestershire, in 144G; the gild school 
civil and canon law, which was not allowed at at Clare, Suffolk, by Richard, Duke of York, in 
Paris, but extended after the English were ex- the same year; the double chantry schools, of 
polled from Paris to theology and medicine, in grammar and song, at Alnwich by the Earl of 
the hope of keeping the subjects of the English Northumberland, and his brother William of 
Kinp away from Paris. In 1441 another uni- Almvich, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1445; the cliati- 
versity was established for Henry's southern try school at Great Baddow, Essex, in 1449; 
dominions at Bordeaux. The royal college the gild school at Chipping Norton in 1451. 
of St. Nicholas, commonly called King’s Col- The troubles that then ensued, arising from 
lege at Cambridge, was provided by Henry’s Henry’s melancholic insanity and the Wars of 

own act on Feb. 12,1441, and built with his own the Roses, cut short the progress of education 

money at Cambridge for a rector and twelve and the foundation of colleges and schools for 
fellows, to be later enlarged to a provost and twenty years. But even so the educational 

seventy fellows and brought into organic con- record of Henry Vi's reign eclipses that of any 

ncction with Eton in 1443. In 1440 he other reigns but those of Edward III and 
founded a second college at Cambridge, called Henry VIII, and Henry’s own personal share 
St. Bernard’s, for a provost and four fellows, in it was greater than that of any English king, 
changed in the following year into the Queen's A. F. L. 

College of St. Margaret and St. Bernard, with See Alien Priories; Cambridge Univer- 
his wife Margaret of Anjou as petitioner sity; Endowments; Eton College. 
patroness and foundress, now called Queens’ 

College because refounded and enlarged in Referencer~ 

1475 by Elizabeth, queen of Henry's “traitor ” Leach, A. F. English Schooh at the Rtfarmalion. (Lon- 
Edward IV. The College of God's House at don, 189(5.) 

Cambridge was absorbed into Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1440 on a petition to Henry, HENRY VIII, KING OF ENGLAND (1491- 
to provide learned masters for grammar 1547) and EARLY TUDOR EDUCATION.— 
schools; the first secondary training college See Monastic Education; Reformation and 
created ad hoc was perhaps inspired by him, Education; also Grammar Schools. 

But the great Oxford College of this epoch, 

Magdalen, owes its origin to Henry, and it HENRY, JOSEPH (1799-1878), — First sec- 
was founded in 1448 by William of Wayne- rotary of the Smithsonian Institution (q.v.), 
flctc, whom he lmd taken from the headmaster- lie was self-cclucatcd, and for several years 
ship of Winchester to be provost and organizer private tutor in the family of Stephen van 
of Eton, and then made Chancellor of the King- Rensselaer {q.v.). He was instructor in mathc- 
dom and Bishop of Winchester. Wayncflcte matics at the Albany Academy (182G-1832); 
improved on the example of Henry and of professor at Princeton University (1832-1867): 
Wykeham by attaching to his college not merely and first secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
onc school, now known as Magdalen College tion (1867-1878), He was one of the founders 
School, at Oxford, but another at his native of tho American Association for tho Advance- 
place, Wainflect in Lincolnshire. Another col- ment of Science {q.v.), and made extensive 
lege at Oxford, Oriel, founded a century earlier, researches in the field of electrical science, 
received augmentation from Henry in the His published works include Philosophy of 
shape of scholarships for boys of Eton and also Education (1856), Lccfnres on Physics (1844), 
in the attachment of similar scholarships of the and two volumes of scientific papers published 
now school founded by him in London, in St. by tho Smithsonian Institution after his death 
Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle Street, (Washington, 1880). W, S. M. 

that ff alien priory " being converted into a See Smithsonian Institution. 
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HENRY KENDALL COLLEGE, TULSA, 
OKLA. — A coeducational institution, estab¬ 
lished originally at Muskogee, Indian Terri¬ 
tory, in 1804. It was moved to its present 
location in 1907, and is under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Oklahoma. Aca¬ 
demic, collegiate, music, art, and expression 
departments nro maintained, The entrance 
requirements are sixteen units. Classical and 
scientific courses are offered, leading respec¬ 
tively to the A.B. and B.S. degrees,. and 

f reparation is given for the study of medicine, 
aw, and teaching, as well as the ministry and 
mission work. There is a faculty of twelve 
members. 

HERACLITUS (c. {535-475 n,c.). — Known 
as "the weeping philosopher/’ in contrast with 
Democritus, " the laughing philosopher/' He 
wag a pupil of Xenophanes, and, like him, was 
interested in the physical explanation oi the 
universe. His fundamental teachings were that 
fire is the primordial clement, that all material 
things are in a continual flux and reflux of 
becoming and perishing, and that the harmony 
and unity of nature consist in its multiplicity 
and diversity. His teaching was materialists 
and pantheistic, and anticipated many of tho 
conclusions of modern science and philosophy. 
He is regarded as the founder of metaphysics, 
ancl has been held in especial reverence by the 
Stoics and Hegelians. His school numbered 
many disciples, tho chief of whom was Cratylus, 
the teacher of Plato. Of his work On Nature 
only a few fragments remain. W. It. 

References: — 

By water, I. Hcracliti Ephesti ItdiquicB . (Oxford, 
J877.) , 

Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. Heraclitus, 

Patrick, G. W. T, Fragments of tho Work of Heracli¬ 
tus. (Baltimore, 1889.) 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1770- 
1841). — German educator and philosopher; 
born at Oldenburg,. May 4, 1776. His father 
was a councillor, his mother an extraordinary 
woman who learned Greek with her son under 
his tutor in order to supervise his studies tho 
more effectively. Tho boy Hcrbarfc was pre¬ 
cocious and ambitious in his learning, devoted 
to mathematics, mid talented in music. At 
eleven he began logic, and at twelve meta¬ 
physics, while the gymnasium of his native 
town, which he entered after he had already 
attacked these subjects under his tutor, pro¬ 
vided him with additional opportunities for 
the study of his beloved philosophy and of 
physical science. From the gymnasium Her- 
bart proceeded as a student to the University 
of Jenn, there to fall under tho spell of the 


fresh and dominating thought of the idealist 
philosopher Fichte 

Tho influence of Fichte upon Herbnrt was 
profound, but it was not long before the pupil 
departed from his master on the principles of 
idealism and freedom. Herbnrt came quickly 
to the conclusion that man is not free in tho 
sense of possessing a principle independent of 
circumstances and environment; and reverted 
also to the doctrine of Kant, that behind and 
underlying the world of appearances there is a 
plurality of real things-in-thcmselves that are 
independent of tho operations of mind upon 
them. Hcrbarfc thus became the founder of 
modern philosophical Realism, as contrasted 
with the Idealism which denied the existence 
of t hi n gs-in-the m sel ves independent of any 
form of consciousness, Broader and deeper 
gre w Herbart's devotion to philosophy, but it 
soon became complicated with another interest, 
education. In 1790 Hcrbart left Jena to be 
tutor to tho sons of the governor of Inter¬ 
laken, a duty which he appears to have fulfilled 
with rare conscientiousness and skill. It was 
Ins own experience, coupled with his philo¬ 
sophical thought, that already suggested to him, 
first, the enormous importance of cultivating 
a many-sided interest, secondly the value of 
the Odyssey as tho point of contact in tho 
early fellowship between pupil and teacher, 
ancl thirdly the idea of a method that should 
combine education and instruction without the 
subordination of either motive to the other. 

In 1799 Herbart paid a visit to Pcstalozzi 
(q.v.) at Burgdorf, but in tho same year decided 
to abandon his post as tutor, which various 
events had combined to render untenable, and 
to devote himself anew to philosophy with a 
view to teaohing it in a university. At this 
time, too, he had thoughts of the reformation 
of schools, and wrote Ideas for an Educational 
Curriculum for Higher Schools and a criticism 
upon Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude teaches her 
Children, and Idea of an ABC of Seme- 
Perception. The emphasis of Herbart at this 
time was especially upon the use of mathe¬ 
matical forms to correct the undisciplined 
observations of tho eye. 

In 1S02 Herbart departed to Gbttingen. 
where he received his degree of doctor and 
began to teach education and philosophy. 
Those wore troublous times in Germany, but 
Herbart remained faithful to the intellectual 
life, and put forth work after work of so 
finished and original n quality that in 1809 he 
was paid the high compliment of a call to the 
chair of Kbnigsborg, previously rendered so 
illustrious by Kant. At Konigsberg Herbart 
developed his psychological theories and trans¬ 
ferred his educational efforts from the specu¬ 
lative to the practical stage by the foundation 
of a pedagogical seminary. This institution 
developed into a training college and school in 
which tho mathematical instruction was given 
by Herbart in person; but its activities were 
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unfortunately interrupted by the departure Herbart was the first to perceive that edu- 
of its founder for Gdttmgen in 1833, owing to cation was thoroughly worthy to be a science 
the hostility of the Prussian government of of itself, and not a mere department of philoso- 
the day to democratic ideas and academic phy. Education had suffered, as medicine 
freedom. At Gdttingcn he continued to lec- had suffered, by government as a remoto and 
turc and write cm education and philosophy tributary province. It needed the eye of 
to within two days of his death. science and a psychology in which the total 

Herbart’s Educational Views.—Herbart was possibilities of human activity might be 
convinced that, although many elements are sketched out a priori. Nevertheless the indi- 
spokeu of aa entering mto the end or aim of vidua! can only be discovered by the educator, 
education, yet its one and whole work may not deduced. The fundamental necessities in 
he summed up under the concept morality, pedagogy arc education through instruction, 
Since tho days of Kant, it was recognized that involving discipline (Znchl) as a part of itself 
the first thought which this concept suggests and not as an external force, and science and 
is tho good will. Herbart reacted against the mental force. 

ourrent idea that this good will has only to Herbarl's Use of the Odyssey. — Education 
express itself spontaneously in the pupil. On through instruction, with morality as its aim, 
the contrary, he maintained, the good will involves the presentation to boys of such men 
may and must be cultivated in the child by as they themselves would like to be. Yet 
the teacher. Morality is for the teacher a this presentation should not bo nuuto spo- 
natural event, which has its causes like other radically, but in tho midst of a long series of 
natural ovents. This appeared to Herbart to other means of education. It must not bo 
rule out of court the idea of a transcendental spun out of the teacher's imagination, which is 
freedom of the will which makes it independent not ideal or poetic. The onVv place in liter a- 
of the causes acting upon it. “ Not the ture where the ideal vehicle for the education 
gentlest breath of transcendental freedom must of boys is to bo found is the classical age of 
be allowed to blow through ever so small a childhood among tiro Greeks. Here the Odys- 
chink into tho teacher's domain/ 1 Herbart sey stands first; and again and again Herbart 
perceives that, if this bo so, another ground recurs to the Odyssey , which he actually used 
than that which is generally accepted, that is in this manner, at first as a tutor, and after- 
to say, a ground other than either utility or wards in the training college at Konigsbcrg, as 
external command, must bo found for morality, tho fittest starting-point for school education. 
Ho finds it in aesthetic necessity. We have an The Odyssey elevates tho pupil without de- 
original, absolutely independent aesthetic judg- pressing the teacher* and assists the boy in 
inent, self-evident, and of peculiar naturo, his task of recapitulating the great development 
which gives us the sense of duty. Education of humanity. 

will attempt to properly exercise this judgment, Many-sidedness and the Method of Inslruc- 
and therefore cultivate the good will by a lion. — Herbart perceived that the concen- 
revelation of the whole known world and tration which is the essential method of 
every known age. Full knowledge is thus the the cultivated man may become so exclusive 
ground of virtue. Instruction will guide tho as to falsify; every other impression except 
two courses of knowledge and sympathy to that which is habitual. To avoid this dan- 
the highest ground of their union. ger, tho educated t mind should be many- 

Gcneral Principles. — Herbart as a student sided, But can this be, without the destruc- 
of philosophy and history was thoroughly tion of tho personality of the individual? 
acquainted with the educational works of Herbart was convinced that this opposition is 
Locke and Rousseau. He regarded tho ideas overcome in the act of reflective thought, 
of Rousseau as theoretical and doctrinaire: since the object reflected upon depends upon 
those of Locke ns worldly, Rousseau would personal choice, while tho power of reflecting 
educate a natural man, Locke a conventional comes largely through seeing many sides of a 
man; but it would bo ns difficult to train a situation. Reflective thought is welcomed by 
natural man as it would be for the natural the teacher; it is in fact his main reliance, 
man to live in actual society when trained, The necessary steps in producing it in the 
while the conventional education of Locke pupil are according to Herbart's own analysis 
would involve too easy an acceptance of the four — clearness, association, system, and 
life of the man of tho world. *' Conventional method. The followers of Herbart have 
education seeks to prolong existing evilB; adopted these steps, now modified into five, 
' natural' education means to repeat if pos- as tho formal basis < which may ordinarily be 
aiblo from'the beginning the succession of evils used in the subdivision of a lesson period (the 
already overcome/' The principal method of formal steps of method). According to this 
conventional education is intercourse by con- plan, the teacher at first assists tho pupil to 
versation and travel, of natural education clearly distinguish his ideas, after which ho 
experience.; but the emphasis which Herbart presents tho new material,. which is subse- 
bclieved to bo the most important was on quently associated and applied. Herbart did 
instruction. not distinguish the formal steps of method 
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with the precision find finality that have been 
claimed by his followers; on the contrary, the 
steps were to him the factors in the process of 
thinking rather than the logical subdivisions 
of a lesson period. The formal steps are useful, 
however, in many lessons whose primary 
object is to impart theoretical information; 
while the analysis at present most in favor 
is into preparation, presentation, association, 
generalization, and application. 

filtered. — The place of interest in educa¬ 
tion had never been satisfactorily determined 
before Hcrbart; and his analysis, while not 
final, is still probably the best wo have. In¬ 
terest is the one emotion which assists rather 
than retards the operations of reason, It 
normally involves the process of observation, 
expectation, demand, and action. In general it 
depends upon knowledge and sympathy; that 
is to say, knowledge of the manifold, of its law, 
and its {esthetic relations; and sympathy 
with humanity, society, and the relation of 
both to the Highest Being. 

He?hart perceived that the idea of many- 
sidedness, unless limited in some way, might 
lead the teacher to encourage a pupil merely 
to dabble in many external tilings. In order 
to prevent the loss of unity that would result 
from such a method, he preferred to recom¬ 
mend to the teacher the cultivation of an 
internal many-sidedness only, that is to say, a 
many-sidedness of interest. Interest is like 
desire, will, and the moral judgment in being 
opposed to ^ indifference; but it differs from 
these faculties in that it docs not control its 
object, but depends upon it. Interest can bo 
controlled by the educator, because it depends 
on its object, which the teacher can determine 
at least in part. Through interest the teacher 
con control the allied processes of observation, 
expectancy, demand, and action. The teacher 
will not hesitate to control the interests of 
children. 

Instruction. — Experience gives knowledge, 
intercourse gives sympathy; and to attompt 
to dispense with these factors in education 
would be to give up daylight for candlelight. 
But experience and intercourse arc not in the 
power of the teacher; besides, they are often 
wearisome. Instruction is in his power, and 
need never be tedious. It penetrates more 
deeply into the mind than either cxpcricnco or 
intercourse; and concentrates all the objects 
of human interest in the bosom of the young. 
To the pupil experience and intercourse 
should (low more fully from his teacher than 
from the life around him, " Instruction must 
universally point out, connect, teach, philoso¬ 
phize. In matters appertaining to sympathy 
jt should be observing, continuous, elevating, 
active in the sphere of reality.” Herb art was 
convinced that " filling the mind ” is the 
first duty of the teacher, because it is the 
content of the mind that regulates behavior. 
In order to create a satisfactory mental con¬ 


tent, instruction when analyzed should be 
found to have covered the fields of empiricism, 
sympathy with mankind, speculation, taste, 
sympathy with society, and religion. 

Character. — The seat of chnmotcr is the 
will, regarded not in its occasional moods of 
caprice, but in its firmer and more uniform 
operations. There is a difference between the 
will of a child previous to reflection and the 
will of a man after rofiection, The former kind 
of will is more easily educated, while it still 
remains for the latter to give the ultimate 
settlement and sanction. It is characteristic 
of the will that it reappears ns the same, as if 
it had a memory, . Self-contemplation further 
develops and establishes this unity, and creates 
what is called principles. But principle can 
never fully include the objective parts of 
character, and consequently every character is 
more or less subject to inward conflict. 

None the less, the foundation of the moral 
life is in ff nsobci^ clear, firm, and determinate 
judgment.” It is this alone which can be 
trusted to control action. Tor human activity 
depends in tho first instance on the circle of 
human desires, which nvo i indeed partly sen¬ 
suous, but partly determined by intellectual 
interests. We cannot desire what we are 
utterly ignorant of. Great moral significance 
is therefore attached to the circle of ideas. 
"The circle of thought contains the store of 
that which by degrees can mount by the steps 
of interest to desire, ancl then by means of 
action to volition,” By this route oven moral 
training brings us back to the method of 
instruction. 11 Instruction will form the circle 
of thought, and the circle of thought the char¬ 
acter.” A firmly established circle of thought 
is essential to moral strength of character, and 
is generally preferable to an extreme mobility 
which tends toward the frivolous and the new. 
In n normal boy the strength of character 
which is a resultant of fixed ideas is not of a 
kind to oppose too strong a resistance to the 
plant power of education. The essential 
principle of Herb art's theory of education is 
the dependence of the character upon knowl¬ 
edge. “ Great moral energy is the result of 
broad views, and of whole unbroken masses of 
thought.” 

Disciplhic . — u Direct action on the youth¬ 
ful mind with a view to form is discipline,” 
Hcrbart viewed discipline as continuous treat¬ 
ment which docs not ordinarily^ resort to 
rewards and punishments, but which docs so 
only occasionally and theft for emphasis. It 
must not be monotonous; it must cooperate 
in the formation of the circle of thought. It 
must involve mental as well as physical 
activity, for both are healthy; above all, it 
must involve the habit of work of every kind. 
Discipline will gradually disappear after tho 
cruder forms of government have already been 
abandoned in relation to the child. It vanishes 
as the youth comes to the stage where he takes 
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over the control of his own education; while 
the work of instruction still goes forward to 
its goal in the formation of character. 

Herbart’s Philosophy and Psychology, — In 
philosophy Hcrbart began as a disciple of 
Fichte, by whom ho was greatly fascinated; 
but his independent and critical spirit soon 
caused him to abandon the extreme idealistic 
position and to return to tho original theory 
of Kant. He accepted and developed the 
Kantian dualism between the real and tho 
rational. Ultimate reality consisted for him 
\n a number of veals which give vise to the 
world of appearances by their self-preservations 
against one another. The soul is meta¬ 
physically one such real, without parts or 
faculties; but its reactions for self-preservation 
give rise to the appearance of presentations 
which become clarified as ideas. The ideas 
act as forces; the mind itself is a series of 
masses of them, each mass rising or falling 
from the threshold of consciousness according 
to its groupings and consequent trains of 
association. It is characteristic of tho psy¬ 
chology of Ilerbart that the unit of^ mental 
activity is the idea; so that will, desire, interest, 
and feeling are all of them grounded in some 
sort of intellectual activity. In this way tho 
psychology of Ilerbart supports in the most 
logical manner his emphasis upon instruction 
and upon the importance of the circle of 
thought for the formation of character. The 
ideas, as it were, are at strife with one another 
for tho possession of the foreground of con¬ 
sciousness- They resist one another, anti in 
this act of resistance each is changed into an 
effort to present itself. When hindrances are 
removed, the ideas will present themselves. 
The implication of this theory of mental 
activity for education is the supremo signifi¬ 
cance of the formation of right, strong, un¬ 
impeded groups of ideas. For the ideas are 
regarded as combining with one another, or 
attacking one another, according to mechanical 
laws that arc subject to mathematical deter¬ 
mination. after the parallel of tho laws that 
govern the interaction of molecules according 
to the atomic theory of chemistry. 

Because of his elimination of innate facul¬ 
ties from psychology, his use of mathematical 
processes, his insistence upon the need of 
empirical studies of psychological, fact, and his 
thoroughgoing associationism, with its neces¬ 
sary emphasis upon " apperception ” (<j.v.) 
and interest, Hcrbart is regarded as one of 
the greatest psychologists of modern times. 
Because of his critical ability and the lucid 
conscientiousness of his logical deductions, and 
because ho led a reaction against metaphysical 
idealism, in which he has been followed by such 
philosophers as Benckc and LoUc he is 

equally prcBminent among modern meta¬ 
physicians, 

Herbert's Educational Works. — Tho prin¬ 
cipal educational works of Hcrbart are Idcen 


zu eincm ptidagogischcn Lehrplan filr hoherc 
Studies (1801), an essay on Pestaloazi’s Wic 
Gertrud Hire Kinder Ichrl (1802), a criticism of 
Pcstalozzi’s Idee ernes ABC der Anschauung 
(1S02), Die acslhdische Darstcllung der Welt als 
das Hmiptgcschdfl der Erziehung (1804), Stand- 
punkl der Bewiheilung der Pcslalozzischen 
Unterrichtsmethode (1804), Allgemeine Ptida- 
(fogik (1806), ISmchung unter offcntlicher Mil- 
wirkung (1S10), Uber die dunkle Seite der 
P&dagogik (1812), Das VerhdUniss der SchuU 
ztm Leben (1818), Bricfe ilber Anwendung der 
Psychologic auf die Das 

VerhdUniss des Idealismis zur P&dagogik (1S31), 
Umriss pddagogischer Vorhsungen (1835), JJm - 
riss der aUgcmcincn Pddagogik (1841), Of 
these the most important are the Allgemeine 
Pddagogik and Umriss pddagogischer Vorksun- 
gen. The principal works of Herbnrt arc 
accessible in English translations, under tho 
titles of The Science of Education, translated 
by II. M. and E. Felkin; Outline of Pedagogical 
Doctrine, A. F. Lange and C. Do Ganno (New 
York, 1901); Hcrbart's ABC of Sense-Percept 
lion and Introductory Works, W. J. Eckoff 
(New York, 189G); Application of Psychology 
to the Science of Education , B. C, Mullinev 
(New York, ISOS); Letters and Lectures on 
Education, Fclkin, In addition Herbart's Text¬ 
book of Psychology , translated by M. K. Smith 
(Now York, 1894), should be consulted for an 
understanding of the ultimate and funda¬ 
mental principles of his theory, which is based, 
however, as much upon the results of his own 
experience ns the logical implications of \m 
philosophy and psychology. P. R, C, 

See Ability, General and Special; Con¬ 
centration; Correlation i Culture Epochs; 
Method, General; Stoy; Ziller, etc. 
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Natorp. P. Hcrbnrt, Pesfolozzi, die hctttigen 

Aufgabcn der Erziehungslchrc. (Stuttgart, 1899.) 
Osteumanni W. Die Jiaiijj/stfcMfcAstett irrftUiicr der 
flcrbarUchcr Psychologic und (Are ^dagogischcn 
Konseguenzen, (Oldenburg, 1987.) 

BtSssel, E. Dar&lclluno, Kritik f «nd pOdagaqischc 
Bcdeulunn der Hcrbarlschen Psychologic. (Leipzig, 
1907.) , „ t 

Ufeii, C. Introduction to (he Pedagogy Herbaria 
(feoaton, 1894.) , ■ . , 

Wagner., E, Die Praxis der Ilcrbarhaner; der Ausbau 
und gegertw&rlxac Stand der Hcrbarlschen PMagogik. 
(Lnngonsnlza, 1000.) 

HERBART SOCIETY, — The National Her- 
barfc Society for the .Scientific Study of Educa¬ 
tion was organized at the Denver meeting of 
the N. E. A, in 1895 " to study and investigate 
and discuss important problems of education. 
Its members do not subscribe to the doctrine 
of any one lender, but seek for fair and thorough 
discussion," Professor De Garmo was the 
first president, and Professor C. A. McMurry 
the secretary; the council included President 
Butler, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, Professors 
John Dewey, Prank McMurry, Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Levi Seeley, and C.C. Van Licw, 
Yearbooks are published, and discussed at the 
annual meetings. In 1902 the scope of its 
interest was broadened, and the society became 
the National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, which "contemplates a serious, 
continuous, intensive study of educational 
problems. It stands for no particular creed 
or propaganda. In aim and spirit and method 
it seeks to bo scientific." - The Yearbooks are 
published by the University of Chicago Press. 

HERBERT, EDWARD, LORD HERBERT 
OF CHERBURY (1583-1618). — One of tho 
most original thinkers of his time. His views 
on education arc to bo found in the Auto¬ 
biography and in ids Dialogue between a Tutor 
and his Pupil , which was first printed in 1768. 
Ou reaching school age, children should have 
an attendant to take care of their manners as 
the schoolmaster attends to their learning, 
and the two tutors should not interfere with 
each other. After the alphabet is learned, 
then should be studied the shortest and 
clearest grammars, c.g. books (such as Co- 
mcnius’s Janua) t in which Latin and Greek 
are given in parallel columns. He expresses 
disapproval of the logic of wrangling, ho 
approves the parts of logic which help to 
"deduce proofs from firm and undoubted 
principles, to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, and to discover fallacies." The edu¬ 
cation of most worth consists in the training in 
gooduess and virtue, learning and knowledge; as 
to which Herbert, like Locke afterwards, regards 
virtue as much before learning. 

In the Dialogue between a Tutor and his 
Pupil tho pupil has mode himself acquainted 
with logic, geography, chronology, and history. 
The tutor enlarges on the usefulness of a 
knowledge of botany, i.e. especially of herbs, 
on diagnosis of diseases, on astrology and 


astronomy. The tutor, holds that amongst 
sciences, mathematics, divinity, and philosophy 
are the most important. Mathematics is the 
most "undoubted and certain" of tho sciences. 
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HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1744- 
1803). — One of the most eminent writers of 
the classical period of German literature; born 
at Morungen, near Konigsbcrg, ^ Receiving 
the rudiments of learning from his father, a 
poor sexton and schoolmaster, he entered 
the local Latin school, where tJic mechanical 
methods of teaching left him in a spirit of revolt 
which sliowcd itself in his later ideas on educa¬ 
tion. In 1762 he. went to tho University of 
Konigsbcrg, intending to study medicine, which, 
however, he soon deserted for theology and 
philosophy. He thus came under the influence 
of Kant, who led him to study Bacon, Locke, 
Hume, and Rousseau. To support himself ho 
taught in a local school and showed such ability 
that ho was appointed to the Cathedral School 
at Riga, where ho gained an insight into tho 
problems of education and school administra¬ 
tion (1764-1769). On resigning his position 
lie visited the most important educational in¬ 
stitutions of France, England, and Germany, 
and in a diary which lie kept lie sketched the 
plan of an ideal school, not unlike the modem 
Heformqymna&ium (see Germany, Education 
in), and later realized by him to some extent in 
tho Weimar gymnasium. For n time he acted 
as privnto tutor and wont with his pupil to tho 
University of Sfcrassburg, where ho met Goethe, 
through whose influence he subsequently ob¬ 
tained the position of chief pastor and superin¬ 
tendent of schools in the Duchy of Weimar 
(1776-1803). 

Herder’s influence on German thought and 
education was profound. Although not him¬ 
self a creative poot, he brought about an ap¬ 
preciation of native, original poetry in the 
folk-songs of^ all races. He laid tho foundations 
of comparative philology and of a comparative 
science of religion and mythology. In his 
greatest work, Ideen zur Philosophic der Gc- 
schichte der Men&chhcil (Ideas for a Philosophy 
of the History of Humanity (1784-1791), he 
developed a magnificent conception of history 
as a continuous revelation of the divine spirit 
in humanity. (See Paulsen, German Education, 
Past and Present, p, 158.) 

Herder was by nature eminently an educator. 
His occupation with science and literature was 
never looked upon by him as an end in itself, 
but always as a means of influencing other 
minds, and of social reconstruction through 
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education. lie worked indefatigably for the 
improvement of the Weimar schools, instituting 
a seminary for the preparation of rural teachers, 
raising their salaries, and even writing some 
elementary, textbooks. His chief educational 
work, however, was in the field of secondary 
education, and thero ho is prominent as one of 
the leaders of the inovoment known as “Nco- 
Humanism " ( q.v .). 

The standard edition of Herder's works is 
that by B. Suphan (Berlin, 1877) in thirty-two 
volumes. The thirtieth volume contains Ms 
pedagogical addresses and articles. Some of 
the most important of his works, besides those 
mentioned above, are his work on the Origin 
of Language (1772), his collection of popular 
poetry, Slimmen der V other in Licdern (Voices 
of the Peoples in Songs, 1778-177$), his trans¬ 
lation of the Spanish romances of the Cid 
(1805), and his treatise, Vom Gciste dor hebrdi- 
schen Poesic (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 1782- 
1783). F. M. 
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HEREDITY, — By heredity > is commonly 
meant those characteristics which. tlio child 
derives from his ancestors, It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that these include many qualities that are 
transmitted through education. Hence, the 
term has come to be restricted to characteristics 
that are derived from the original constitution 
of the gem cell from which the individual is 
developed. In so far as these qualities nro 
similar to those of the ancestry, they are as¬ 
cribed to heredity; in so far as they are different, 
they are denominated variations in heredity. 

The extent of hereditary similarity between 
offspring and ancestry is plainly not revealed 
until the child has grown to maturity. Wlmt, 
therefore, is inherited is a tendency on the part 
of the germ cell to grow into the forms and 
functions of its progenitor. During the ex¬ 
pansion of these tendencies they arc in the 
nigher species, and especially in man, so modi¬ 
fied by environmental influences that it is 
difficult to determine how much of the adult 
equipment is derived from either source, . (See 
Acquired Characteristics.) It is evident 
that education or circumstances cannot pro¬ 
duce either genius or unusual talent; nor is it, 


as a rule, responsible for physical or mental 
deficiencies, although these may result from 
disease, imperfect nutrition, accident, etc. 
On the other hand, thero can be little doubt that 
the difference between efficiency and incom¬ 
petence, or between morality and immorality, 
is in most cases duo in whole or in part to train¬ 
ing and to the relative suitability of the condi¬ 
tions of life to the inherited peculiarities of 
the individual. Thus while education cannot 
affect those fundamental characteristics on 
which our rating among our fellows depends, 
it can develop in most a fairly high degree of 
efficiency in some specialty. The responsibility 
of the agencies for education is, therefore, not 
lightened by the fact that there arc hereditary 
differences which it cannot create nor overcome, 
It is more easy to compare the functions of 
heredity and of education in equipping the 
individual, than it is to compare the actual 
amount derived from the two sources. In 
general, heredity gives us a set of powers which 
furnish a fairly adequate basis to maintain life 
in a variety of conditions. It gives capacities. 
Education, on the other hand, fits ub to one 
or a few specific conditions. Heredity adapts 
to the permanent, education to the transitory* 
Heredity gives to each generation a capital of 
approximately the same amount, leaving to 
education to invest this fund in the enterprises 
suggested by the circumstances of tho individ¬ 
ual, It follows that there is a line of demarka- 
tion between heredity and education. Hered¬ 
ity gives such specific qualities as are a per¬ 
manently useful equipment for the species, 
together with the capacity to learn others such 
ns wVA he nceiWHo adapt VnevndWMnnl toYuo 
peculiar circumstances of his own life. The 
acquired characters, on tho other hand, are not 
to any extent inherited, since, constituting as 
they do adaptations to conditions likely to vary 
from age to age and from individual to individ¬ 
ual, their inheritance would bo apt to burden 
the offspring with many useless, if not positively 
injurious traits. Thus heredity gives us the 
power of speech, but education determines the 
language, the stylo, etc. 

The higher species find life conditions far 
more varied than do tho lower ones. They 
need, in consequence, greater adaptability, 
^renter capacity to learn. To facilitate learn¬ 
ing their heredity consists more largely in im¬ 
perfect instincts or instinctive acts. These 
arc such as require education in order to bo 
brought to such a form ns to function effectively. 
In man, as Professor James points out, there 
are more instincts than in any other animal, 
but they are also more imperfect. Such im¬ 
perfect instincts^ together with tho equipment 
of activities which is instinctively utilized to 
satisfy them, and the array of other activities 
that can be utilized to perfect the mechanism 
by which they may be adequately met, con¬ 
stitute the so-called capacities of the indi¬ 
vidual, (See Ability.) 
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Heredity has been defined ns made up of 
characteristics derived from tho original con¬ 
stitution of tho germ cell. It should be noted, 
however, that such simple forms of reproduction 
ns tho mere division, or fusion of the parent 
body, or budding, do not involve. specific germ 
cells. In sueli cases the offspring is simply 
part of the body of the parent, separated to 
assume a form better adapted to the continu¬ 
ance of life and growth. In most respects it 
resembles the mature organism from whence 
it sprang. The phenomena of heredity be¬ 
come nioro complex and striking where there 
are special reproductive elements, germ cells, 
which begin lifo in forms quite distinct from 
those of the parent, but tend to grow like tho 
latter. The specific nature of those qualities 
in tho germ cell which cause it with growth to 
assume more and more the form of the adult 
has been a matter of much speculation and 
dispute, ancl to-day the theories on tho subject 
may be regarded as little more than con¬ 
jectures. Tho older idea was that of prefor- 
mation, that is, that a miniature of the adult 
exists in tho germ cell and could be revealed to 
tho eye, if our microscopes were sufficiently 
powerful. This theory contains the evident 
truth that tho structures of the adult arc, at 
least, implicit in the constitution of the germ 
coll. On the other hand, we have the theory 
of epigenesis, according to which the structures 
of the adult are a result of tho development 
and differentiation of tho germ cell. This 
theory may be said to have been fairly well, 
established by the investigations of Wolff 
(1759) upon the development of tho chick, 
Granting the truth of the idea of epigenesis, 
the biologist is still confronted with the diffi¬ 
culty of accounting for the regularity t with 
which a germ cell under normal conditions 
differentiates into an adult form that is in the 
main a reproduction of that of the parent. 
What is there in the germ cell that causes the 
adult form to be implicit or predetermined in 
it? According to one view, which will be re¬ 
cognized as akin to the preformationist theory, 
the inidfciphcafcion and differentiation of the 
germ cell is simply the separation of quanti¬ 
tatively distinct units, each of which represents 
a specific structure in the adult form. Theso 
units are supposed to bo found in the mi ole us 
of the germ cell. Spencer calls them physio¬ 
logical units, Weis maun determinants. Tho 
theory more commonly held to-day is that tho 
differentiation of the structures of the adult 
form is a result of the various tensions set up 
among tho multiplying colls, and that these 
spring from the physical and chemical ot 
physiological properties ot the nucleus. In 
these properties the whole of the adult organism 
is implicit, very, much as the whole of the 
geometry is implicit in the definitions, axioms, 
and postulates with which (ho geometer starts. 
They constitute the plan along the lines of which 
growth must tend to proceed, if it goes on at all. 


We have so far considered the problems that 
arise because of the deposition in a minute and 
apparently undifferentiated germ cell of all 
the potentialities later revealed in the growth 
of tho individual, There remains the problem 
of tho source of these hereditary qualities. In 
this connection we have to consider first the 
relation of the germ cells to the body cells of 
the parent; second, the results of the union in 
the germ cell of a male and a female element, 
the sperm coll and the ovum; and third, the 
laws that determine the character of the off¬ 
spring. 

Two theories exist as to the relation of tho 
gorm cell to the body cells of tho parent. Ac¬ 
cording to one, which is typified in Darwin’s 
notion of pangenesis, all tho cells in the body 
of the. adult contribute minute particles which 
enter into the germ cell. The latter is there¬ 
fore tho creation of the differentiated body 
colls, a composite of their representatives. 
According to the other theory, the germ cells 
are isolated from tho body cells, and are not 
infiuenccd by the history of these. As the germ 
coll develops, there is a separation between 
certain cells which remain in a primitive un¬ 
differentiated form as germ cells, and body cells 
which take tho forms apparent in the developed 
adult. Thus the now generation springs from 
cells similar to those that gave rise to tho 
parent, and not from cells modified by a life 
history. There is, in the language of Wcismann, 
continuity in the germ plasm, or at least in the 
germ colls. 

The theory of pangoncsis is not supported 
by tho existence of any mechanism evident to 
the anatomist. It Is a purely hypothetical 
explanation to account for the inheritance of 
acquired characters; i.e. such as are the effect 
of external agencies upon the body cells. In¬ 
asmuch ns such inheritance is undoubtedly 
comparatively slight, and is not demonstrably 
existent at all, it would scorn that pangencsis 
is an improbable explanation of a questionable 
fact. On the theory of the continuity of the 
germ cells, the acquired characters would be, 
for tho most part, not inherited. Only such 
general effects of the environment as could 
reach the germ cells as well as those of the body, 
e.0, the effects of nutrition, drugs, etc,, would 
he impressed upon the tissue from winch the 
now generation takes its rise. 

Reproduction in the higher organisms usually 
involves the union of the sexual elements, known 
as amphimixis. On the other hand, with ani¬ 
mals ns high up in the scale of life as the ar¬ 
ticulates, parthenogenesis, or the development 
of the ovum without fertilization, often occurs. 
Experiments on the sea urchin show that the 
ovum of this species may be stimulated^ by 
chemicals so that it will begin to evolve into 
an individual. If all reproduction were of this 
character, the problem of the source of heredity 
would be simple. On the other hand, am¬ 
phimixis presents a variety of sources from 
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male element simply stimulating the ovum 
to develop; others held that all heredity came 
from the male, the ovum contributing merely 
nutriment and a favorable environment for 
development. Both views are now known to 
be erroneous. The hereditary characters may 
come from, either parent or from both. ( They 
may come from grand-parents and include 
traits that have not appeared in the parents, 
They may oven come from more remote an¬ 
cestors. Such cases illustrate what is known 
as reversion. The reappearance of a trait long 
absent from the stock is called atavism. De¬ 
generation is frequently a result of reversion 
or atavism. Where nearly all the characters 
of the offspring are derived from one or the 
other parent, the inheritance is said to be ex¬ 
clusive. The inheritance of special traits from 
either parent is called particulate. Particu¬ 
late is opposed to blended inheritance, wheao 
a character in the offspring is a compound of 
characters derived from both parents. Eyo 
color usually illustrates particulate inheritance. 
Stature more commonly is a easo of blended 
inheritance. 

The great variety of results thus displayed 
in the phenomena of hereditary transmission 
suggests the hypothesis of a complicated set 
of characters in the germ cells representing 
traits derived from a great number of ancestral 
sources. Weismann supposed that the process 
of determining which of these should make up 
the inheritance of any individual consists of 
a struggle between germinal units which lie 
called germinal selection. The existence of 
such selection is not generally accepted by 
biologists. It is further evident that the for¬ 
mulation of laws of heredity that will enable ono 
to forecast tho character of the offspring of any 
sexual union must be exceedingly difficult. 
Such laws must cover tho phenomena of re¬ 
version and atavism, of exclusive, blended, and 
particulate inheritance, as well as the liability 
to variation from any hereditary character. 

So far only two laws of heredity have been 
worked out with anything approaching mathe¬ 
matical precision. These are Chilton's law 
of filial regression and Mendel's laws of inherit¬ 
ance in hybrids. Gallon's law of filial regres¬ 
sion deals with the tendency of the children of 
unusual parents to approximate more nearly 
to the common type of the family or stock. 
Thus the average height of the children of 
a man and woman both very tall tends, if 
allowance be made for the difference in .stature 
between tlie sexes, to lie below that of either. 
This law is an illustration of the tendency to¬ 
ward reversion, and is explained by Galton 
as a result of the combination of ancestral in¬ 
fluences in the heredity of the child, lie holds 
that, in general, tho hereditary characteristics 
are derived as follows: one half from the parents, 
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one fourth from the grandparemts, one eighth 
from the great-grandparents, etc. It is evident 
that this rule does not enable any very reliable 
prediction regarding the qualities of any par¬ 
ticular child, but only the average tendency 
among a lot of children. It explains the fact 
that children of people, of exceptional ability 
are so frequently mediocre. The same rule 
should also apply to the children of parents 
mentally deficient, who should average a better 
mentality than their parents. 

Mendel's laws of inheritance in hybrids enable 
a much more definite prediction of the charac¬ 
ter of the offspring than does tho law of Galton. 
It is not known, however, how widely they 
apply. Where Mendolinn heredity exists, the 
two parents differ in respect to a certain char¬ 
acteristic. Their offspring all resemble one 
parent in this Quality, The trait of this parent 
is therefore called dominant, while the opposed 
trait of the other parent is called recessive. 
In the next generation the recessive trait will 
appear in one of every four. The descendants 
of this individual will, if there be no inter¬ 
mixture, possess tho recessive trait. It breeds 
true, or is a pure recessive. Of the other three 
in this generation of offspring, one, a pure 
dominant, will breed true to tho dominant 
trait; tho other two, which may bo called im¬ 
pure dominants, will produce offspring divided 
as before between dominants and rccessives 
in the proportion of three to one. The reccs- 
bivcs will always breed true. One of every 
three dominants will do likewise, while tho 
other two will be impure dominants, and will 
have their offspring divided into one fourth 
pure dominants, one half impure dominants, 
and one fourth pure rcccssives. Mendel estab¬ 
lished and confirmed his laws by experiments 
on varieties of edible peas. Tall peas, when 
hybridized with dwarfish ones, give a breed in 
which the tallness is dominant and tho dwarfish 
quality recessive. Gray mice bred with white 
mice give a stock in which graynosa is dominant 
and albinism recessive. Mcndelian heredity 
has been shown to exist in maize, rabbits, siilc- 
motha, poultry, etc. It has proved useful 
as a guide in the breeding of desirable types of 
plants and animals. 

Other law’s of heredity, such as that inbreed¬ 
ing strengthens the characteristic traits of a 
stock, whether these be desirable or the op¬ 
posite, that it is apt to result iti reversions, and 
also in diminishing fertility, size, and vigor, 
are as compared with Mendel's laws uncertain 
and not a safe basis for prediction. 

As a final point, variations ill heredity may 
be considered. In the offspring traits m«y 
appear which vary from any present in tho 
ancestry. Sox undoubtedly may favor this 
variation. Moreover, it is likely thnt all living 
tissue, including the germ cell, hus not only the 
tendency toward continuity or inheritance, 
but also that toward variation. Variations may 
be quantitative, “ muriatic,” ns variations 
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in size, proportion of parts, etc.; or qualitative, 
"substantive,” as variations in color, etc. 
They may bo continuous or discontinuous; 
that is, slight, or so revolutionary ns to pro¬ 
duce suddenly new types, sports. A variety 
that is thus varying is called by Do Vries a 
mutating one. He holds that the evolution 
of species takes place by such extraordinary 
leaps rather than by slow accumulation of 
continuous variations under the influence, of 
selection. In this way ho avoids the objection 
urged against Darwin's view; namely, that 
slight chance variations are inadequate to gain 
any such advantage in the struggle for existence 
as to favor the survival of their possessors. 
His view is that ovoiution takes place by hetero- 
genesis or mutation, rather than by the natural 
selection of slight chance variations. . ■ 

Another way of avoiding this objection to 
Darwin’s theory is to suppose that variations 
in heredity may not merely bo those that occur 
by chance, and so, if slight, incapable without 
selection of accumulating into a modification 
of types, but also that they may in many cases 
naturally tend toward better adaptation, that 
is, bo orthogoncfcic. 

It is likely that the tendency toward ortho- 
geiictio variation may not bo inconsiderable, 
and tliat it leads on to progress without se¬ 
lective influences. E. N. H. 
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HEREDITY, SOCIAL. — In the reaction 
from the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
olmracteristics it became evident that 

cuLture is not transmitted physically or bio¬ 
logically, but through^ the perpetuation of 
social customs and institutions; and that the 
individual comes to a personal participation 
in the culture of the race only by means of 
contact with the abiding social environment. 
Tho phrase " social heredity ” was coined to ex¬ 
press this indirect method of transmitting tho 
achievements and acquisitions of the past. 

See Eugenics, and tho references there given. 

Reference:— 

Butler, N. M. Meaning of Education, (New York, 
1000 .) 

HERGE NROTHER, JOHANN BAPTIST 
(1780-1835). — Bavarian educator and direc¬ 
tor of a normal school at Wurzburg. Born at 
Bischofsheitn of a poor artisan family, his 
ability attracted tho notice of the pastor who 
prepared him for the University. Ho entered 
the University of WOrzburg and studied theol¬ 
ogy. For a timo he was curate near Wlirzburg 
until in ISIS, through his eloquence find ability 
in imparting religious instruction, he was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the normal school at Wurz¬ 
burg, attended by students of all denomina¬ 
tions. Although himself a Catholic, he en¬ 
deared himself to all by his broad-mindedness. 
His work shows almost entirely the influence 
of Pest-ftlozzianism, as docs also his Erzickungs- 
khre im Geisic dcs Chrislcnthums {Theory of 
Education in the Spirit of Christianity) in which 
he discusses educational theory, training, and 
method from the rcVigious standpoint. In 
1832 he was removed from his position for 
political reasons and became pastor at Bamberg. 

Reference :— 

Rein, TV. Encyklop&disches Handbuch der Pddaoogik , 
h.v. Hergcnridhcr. 

HERIOT, GEORGE (1563-1623)Foun¬ 
der of tho school bearing his name situated in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. A goldsmith by trade, 
he was appointed crown jeweler to King James 
VI of Scotland and I of Great Britain. On 
his death, he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
for erecting and maintaining a hospital and 
for the maintenance, relief, upbringing, and 
educating, as far as tho means would allow, of 
so many poor, fatherless boys, freemen’s sons 
of the city of Edinburgh, Tho management of 
the trust funds was placed in the hands of the 
city magistrates and tho city ministers. Steps 
were taken soon after his death to carry out 
the testator’s wishes, and in 1059 the hospital 
was opened with thirty boys. At first the 
boys were merely housed within the hospital 
buildings, receiving their education at the high 
school of the city, until they were fitted to pro¬ 
ceed either to the university or to enter upon 
apprenticeship to a trado. Gradually the in- 
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struction began to bo given by the members 
of the hospital staff, until in 1809it was resolved 
that it was no longer necessary for any of tlio 
boys to bo educated at the high school. From 
that date until 1880 the hospital existed as a 
school giving both board and education to a 
number of fatherless boys. In 1887 the in¬ 
come of the trust was more than sufficient to 
maintain the hospital school, and it was re¬ 
solved to open, and to maintain a free, ele¬ 
mentary day school for the education of the 
children of the poor. Gradually, as funds were 
available, additional schools were built, until 
in 1872 thirteen schools had been established, 
providing free education for over 3500 children, 
The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 trans¬ 
ferred the duty of making such provision to 
the State. In 1880 the boarding system at 
the hospital was abandoned, and in its place 
each selected applicant for the benefit of the 
trust received free education and a mainten¬ 
ance allowance of £20 per annum. The hospital 
school 1 ms now developed into a largo second¬ 
ary school providing an education of a modern 
type to over 1200 boys, and carrying its pupils 
to the doors of the universities. The benefits 
of the trust are now open to girls as well as to 
boys. In 1886 the governors of the trust 
took over the management of the Watt Insti¬ 
tution and School of Arts { an evening school 
for the technical instruction of the artisan, 
and the transferred school is now known as the 
Heriot-Watt College. This institution ^ has 
developed into a technical college providing 
both day and evening instruction for its pupils. 

A, D. 
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HEROIC EDUCATION. — The title given 
to a treatise on gentlemen's education written 
by a writer who only signs his initials — I. B. 
— in 1657. I. B. represents that a lady showed 
him the treatise when it was only a " confused 
heap, without method or embellishment,” but 
that he recognized that it was t( the product 
of some great and knowing spirit.” Ho there¬ 
fore edited it and published it with the title: 
Heroick t Education , Or Choice Maximes ( and 
Instructions, for the most sure and facile Irainmq 
uj) of youth, in the ways of eminent learning and 
vlrlues. A Treatise very necessary for all men; 
hut most especially for such as, undertake the 
charge , to govern the young Nobility and Gentry . 
By I. B, Gent. F, W. 

Seo Gentry and Nobles, Education or. 

HERON. — One of the great teachers of tho 
Alexandrian School, and the leading engineer 
of tho Greeks. He was formerly thought to 
have lived in the first century n.c,, but later 


investigations have led to the belief that ho 
flourished in the first century of tho Christian 
era. Ho was interested chiefly in mensuration, 
and his formula for the area of a triangle in terms 
of its sides still appears in elementary textbooks . 
Thi 0 formula is A =» Vs (s - a) (s — 6) (s - c), 
in which tho sides are n, b , and c, and tho 
semiperimeter is $. Such a formula would 
not have been allowed by Euclid and his school, 
because it involves tho product of four lines 
and could not thereforo have represented a 
solid in three dimensions or a rectangle in two. 
In physics Heron allowed great ingenuity, and 
he describes a large number of toys or models, 
some of which have since been utilized in a 
practical way. These include a steam engino 
and a forco pump. He introduced into tho 
schools more successfully than any of his pre¬ 
decessors the idea of applied mathematics, and 
it is possible that this may have had its in¬ 
fluence in hastening the temporary decline of 
pure mathematics, even m a similar move¬ 
ment in America to-day may bring about such 
a result. It ia more probable, however, that 
his attitude was that of tho general spirit of tho 
timej and that tho hibernation of pure science 
was independent of his efforts. D, E. S. 

HERRAD, — Abbess of Odilicnborg or 
Hohenburg (1167-1195), bom of a noble family 
in Alsace. It is recorded of her that sho pro¬ 
moted studies in the nunnery, and to this end 
wrote th e II ortus Deliciarum {Garden of Delights ), 
which, having found its wa^ to the library at 
Strassburg, was there burnt in 1870. Extracts 
and copies of tho illuminations which were in 
all probability the work of the abbess Jiersclf 
remain. The Hortus Deliciarum contained 
extracts from the Bible, church histories, church 
Fathers, philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
nature study, liberal arts, chronology, and 
poema and hymns to bo sung by tho nuns. 
Tho work Avas intended for the education of 
the novices. A few excerpts from pagan writ¬ 
ings were also included. The illuminations 
cover a multitude of subjects to illustrate the 
text. 
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Enoeliiardt, C. M. fhrrad von Lfimhperg , , . und 
ihrWerk: Hortus DcUciamm. Tho moat valuable 
work based on tho origin q 1, (Stuttgart, 1818.) 

HERZEGOVINA. — See Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina, 

HESSE-CASSEL. — See Germany, Edu¬ 
cation IN. 

HESSE, GRAND-DUCHY OF, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN. — See Germany, Education in. 

HESSUS, HELIUS EOBANUS (1488-1640), 
— A German humanist, who was admitted to bo 
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the best Latin poet of his time. Ho studied 
at the University of Erfurt, and became motor 
of fcho school of St. Soverus. Prom 1517 to 
1520 ho was Professor of Poetry and Eloquence 
at tho university, and was an important figure 
in the literary coterie at Erfurt, With Ulrich 
von Hutteti ho joined in the national move¬ 
ment which was associated with, tho Reforma¬ 
tion, although he scorned to fear that tho hu¬ 
manistic tendencies were being pushed on ono 
side. For a short time, 1526-1533, he was 
rector of a school at Nuremberg. On. his re¬ 
turn to Erfurt he found that tho university 
had practically ceased to exist beforo the rapid 
riso of Wittenberg, In 1530 he accepted a call 
to Marburg, Hessus was a prolific writer, and 
showed equal facility in all branches of verse. 
Ho translated the Psalms , Ecclesiastes, t Theo¬ 
critus’ Idylls and Homer’s Iliad into Latin, and 
in imitation of Ovid ho wrote Ileroides, or letters 
from holy women. Ho published collections 
of lus writings as follows: Operum Ilelii 
fiobani Ilcssi Farragincs due c, and Silvarum 
lAbri IX (containing tho pootical description of 
Nuremberg, Urbs Noriberga ilhtstrata Carmine 
hcroico). Although recognized as a leader, 
liessus never exercised much influence on con¬ 
temporary movements. His life and letters 
were issued by ids friend Cam era ri us in 1553. 
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HEURISTIC METHOD.— The inductive 
method of modern science when applied to the 
teaching of children is called the heuristic 
method. The term is current in English peda¬ 
gogy, " inductive method ” being more fre¬ 
quently used among American teachers. The 
command, (i never tell a child anything that 
he can find out for himself,” expresses tho 
essential attitude of those who believe in the 
heuristic or inductive method. It aims to 
place the learner in tho position of a discoverer 
of truth, so that facts and generalizations will 
emerge in proper order and relation in the 
child’s in bid. Its extreme application implies 
that each child will experiment and observe 
for himself; thus the teaching of physics and 
chemistry may bo conducted by means of 
individual experimentation in the laboratory, 
demonstration by the instructor being com¬ 
pletely eliminated. In its pure form the 
heuristic method is seldom used. A modified 
inductive method that avoids dogmatic teach¬ 
ing without incurring tho waste of an extreme 
heuristic mode of procedure is current among 
all progressive teachers in the elementary 
schools, taking such names as rf inductive 
teaching,” f< developmental instruction,” " lab¬ 
oratory method,” and " indirect method.” 


Such modifications of an extreme heuristic 
mode of teaching recognize two important 
pedagogical facts; (1) That the child learns 
best through his own activities, and (2) that 
the pupil may understand many facts without 
going through all of the detailed efforts and 
failures that have accompanied their original 
discovery. H. 8. 

See Direct Method; Developmental 
Methods; Inductive Method; Inventional 
Geometry; Socratic Method. 

HEWETT, EDWIN CRAWFORD (1828- 
1905). — Normal school principal and educa¬ 
tional writer; wns graduated from the Bridge- 
water (Mass.) Normal School in 1852, He 
was an instructor in tho Bridgewater Normal 
School, principal of a grammar school at Wor¬ 
cester, and for thirty-two years connected with 
the Illinois State Normal School; its principal 
from 1870 to 1900. lie was active in the 
National Education Association; editor of the 
Illinois Schoolmaster; the author of ft series of 
arithmetics, and of two books on education — 
Pedagogy for Young Teachers (1884) and Ele¬ 
ments of Psychology (1889). W. S. M. 

Reference! — 

Cook. John W, Edwin C. IlewcU. Proc. N.E.A. for 
1005, pp. 335-340. 

HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB (1720- 
1812), — Ono of the foremost classical scholars 
in Germany at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and a leader in tho new humanistic 
movement of the period. The Bon of a poor 
weaver, Ilcync underwent the greatest hard¬ 
ships to secure an education at school and at 
the University of Leipzig, where he came 
under tho t influence of Erncsti (g.v.) and 
Johann Friedrich Christ. For a time he 
managed to secure ft livelihood as assistant 
librarian, and then as tutor { until in 1763, 
Though only known for editions of Tibullus 
and Epictetus, he was invited to succeed 
Gesncr (g.v.) as Professor of Eloquence at the 
University of Gottingen. In this position he 
transformed the dry, formalistic study of the 
classics into a living, vital force, aiming at a 
truo appreciation of the works of antiquity 
through a knowledge of history, antiquities, 
and archeology. Regarding the classics ns 
tho only method of approach to the good, the 
truo, and the beautiful, Hcyno wished in that 
way to influence tho culture of his time. His 
influence was widespread, and from his philo¬ 
logical seminar, the entrance requirements to 
which were rigorous and in which tiro students 
received government grants, there came many 
future university and school teachers, imbued 
with a new attitude towards the classics. But 
Iicync also had direct contact with the schools; 
as inspector of the school at Ilf old he drew 
up now regulations in 1770 which reorganized 
the curriculum on a basis of Greek, and in 
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1798 he performed a similar work for the 
gymnasium at Gottingen. Besides his editions 
of Tibullus and Epictetus, Heyno published 
editions of Vergil, Pliny, Apollodorus, Pindar, 
Conon, and Parthenius and Homer's Iliad; in 
addition he wrote treatises and essays on t a 
great variety of subjects collected in six 
volumes as Opuscuta Acadcmica , and numerous 
roviews in tho Gottingen Gelchrle Anzeigen , of 
which ho was the first editor. 
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HICKOK LAURENS PERSEUS (1799- 

1888) . — Educational writer and college pro¬ 

fessor; graduated from Union College in 1820. 
He was for many years professor in the West¬ 
ern Reserve College and the Auburn Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. Prom 1852 to 1869 he was 
professor in Union College, acting ns president 
during the collegiate year 1S67-3868. His 
published works include Iiotmml Psychology 
(1849), Moral Philosophy (1853), Empirical 
Psychology (1854), Logic of Reason (1875), and 
several books on theology. W. S. M, 

HIERONYMIANS. — Sec JBiktuhen op 
the Common Life. 

HIGBEE, ELNATHAN ELISHA (1830- 

1889) , —’State Superintendent of Schools in 
Pennsylvania; was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont in 1849 and the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., in 1852. 
lie was instructor in academics at Woodstock, 
Vt., and Emmitsburg, Md., and was later 
professor in Heidelberg College and the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Mcrcersburg, Pa. Ho 
was state superintendent of public instruction 
in Pennsylvania from 1S81 to 18S9, during 
which time he was also editor of the Penn¬ 
sylvania School Journal. He was the author of 
numerous educational essays. W. S. M. 

Reference: — 

WcCasky, J. P M ecf. Dr. ffigbcc Memorial Volume* 
(Limcustor, I’n., 1890). 

HIGH SCHOOL.—The term " high ” as 
applied to a school, which in these modern days 
in England has become almost synonymous 
with a high-class secondary school for girls 
and in America with a public secondary school, 
is one really of very great antiquity, as applied 
to a " public " school or grammar school. 
Originally of course high schools were exclusively 
for boys and youths^ or young men, for females 
were not so much rigidly excluded us not con¬ 
templated by anyone as admissible or seeking 
admission to tho "general” or “public 11 gram-' 
mar school, The term "high" was in common 


use in English for chief or principal, as in tho 
word "High Street," which hud no relation to 
steepness, or the Lord High Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, Summw canccllarivs Anglic , as distin¬ 
guished from tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the King's chancellor, and not the chancellor 
of bishops or other inferior magnates. It was 
rendered in Latin indifferently by the words 
summits or atlus , and possibly gencratis and 
magnns. In connection with a school one of 
the earliest uses of it in England is an inquiry 
held at Winchester in October, 1373, in a suit 
between William of Wykehmn. Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, against the Master of the Hospital of 
St. Cross near the city for malversation of tho 
revenues of the hospital, It was then given in 
evidence that among the hundred poor, who 
according to the foundation and ancient custom 
were every day entertained at dinner in tho 
“Iluiidrcclmonnclmll" of the hospital were 13 
poor scholars of the grammar school, sent by 
the master of the High Grammar School of tho 
city (magi sir urn sum me scale gramaticalis civi- 
iatis Wtjnlonic). The witnesses take this cus¬ 
tom back in their own knowledge to 1313, and 
if it did not date to the actual foundation in 
1130, it was a t least not later than tho secondary 
foundation or augmentation of the hospital in 
1200, In a " Tarrago” or assessment of land 
in the city of Winchester, for the maintenance of 
its walls in the early part of the reign of Itichard 
II, c, 1377, appears tho item "From the High 
School" (Be alia scola) } 12 d and on tho back is 
written "From tho master of the High School" 
(De magistro altc scole), followed by a blank, 
apparently showing that he had not yet paid, 
and "From Sir John of the same place Gd.” 
The .Sir means- that John was n priest and prob¬ 
ably usher of the school, who paid half its assess¬ 
ment. This school was the old city grammar 
school which was the subject of a lawsuit re¬ 
ported in John of Salisbury's letters about 1155, 
and no doubt the same ns that to which Alfred 
tho Grout is said, in Asser's Life of him to have 
sent, c. 893, his younger Elhchvard to learn 
Latin. This school continued after the founda¬ 
tion of the rival grammar school of Winchester 
College in 1382. For in January, 1407, wc find 
in the Hull book of the college that the master 
teacher of the High School was at supper id the 
high table (M agister Inf annular altc scale ad 
cenam in alia vtchs<i) i i,c. having supper with 
the Warden and Fellows. In 1488 we lind the 
Bishop’s official granting license to one Fur- 
new to " teach and inform in grammar and 
literature in the school of Winchester, called 
in the vulgar tongue 1 The High Schole/ and 
forbidding any one else to teach school in Win¬ 
chester, the master anil scholars of the Blessed 
Mary's College, founded by tins Lord Wykc- 
hum, only excepted." 

Tho ancient cathedral or city grammar school 
at Exeter was also called the High School. The 
High blaster of the city school (summus mag - 
&£cr scale civilatis) was empowered by tlio 
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statutes of Bishop Grandison on Nov. 18, 1332, 
completing the intended foundation of his pre¬ 
decessor Bishop Staplcdon, the founder of Staple- 
don Hall, now Exeter College, at Oxford, to 
elect the twelve boys who were to bo lodged and 
boarded in St. John's Hospital there under a 
tutor and to attend the city grammar school. 
In 1345 a new school and house for the master 
was built by Dean Richard tie Braylcgh. 
There is no specific evidence that it was called 
the high school until an entry in the Act Book 
of the chapter on Jan. 22, 1530, when the 
secondaries, clerks of the cathedral who served 
various altars while in training for the priest¬ 
hood, had 6c/. a quarter deducted from their sala¬ 
ries " for the stipend of the master of the High 
School ( aUarum scolarum) for teaching them.” 
From then until the year 1759. when the school 
came to an end, and especially after the year 
1632. when the endowed Free Grammar School, 
which finally killed it, was established, it was 
also generally called tiro High School, the new 
school being called the Grammar School, or 
the Free School. This Free Grammar School 
was established by the city in opposition to the 
dean and chapter and the bishop, chiefly be¬ 
cause the old High School charged tuition fees 
in the hall of the church of the dissolved St. 
John’s Hospital, under a patent-obtained from 
Charles I in 1032. But as late as 1662 a medi¬ 
cal doctor, Robert Yilvaia, who established four 
exhibitions for Exeter boys at Exeter College, 
Oxford, directed that two of them should be 
given to boys from “the High School," and 
two out of the Free Grammar School. The 
last master of the High School was appointed in 
1739, and on his death it ceased. 

At Lincoln in 1383 we find the cathedral or 
city Grammar School, called the High School 
Onapnanm scolarum), in an appointment of an 
usher or second master, in contradistinction to 
a new grammar school really established for 
the choristers, and in 1406 its superiority was 
recognized by the boys in the latter being ob¬ 
liged once a term to go down to the High School 
generates) and sit in it under the teach¬ 
ing and chastisement of its master. 

In the nineteenth century there seems to 
have been a tendency to revive the title of high 
school, especially in Scotland, where the Edin¬ 
burgh High School, a title appearing in town 
records of 1534, was accepted as the model. 
Thus the Glasgow Grammar School became 
the High School in 1834; the Sterling Grammar 
School became the High School in 1850; at 
Dundee an academy, grammar and another 
school w r erc amalgamated into a high school 
in 1859. In England the title of the Notting¬ 
ham Grammar School (f. 1513) was changed 
to High School in 1868; and in 1878 the Ox¬ 
ford High School for boys was founded. 

In France the distinction was made between 
the High School, meaning the city or cathedral 
grammar school, and the lower schools in vari¬ 
ous parishes, the teaching in which was not 


allowed to go beyond tiro parts of speech. 
Thus in 1324 and 1325 tlm rector of the schools 
of St. John-en-ValLdc and the schoolmaster of 
St. Andrew’s Chartres were inhibited from 
teaching beyond the Donat (Donatus’ ars 
mittor), except in the High School ( scolis ma¬ 
jor ibu s Carnetciisibus), and in 1358 a master is 
admitted not as usual primarily to H the School 
of Chartres ” but as master of the High School 
(magnarum scholar urn). So at Paris in 1380 
there wore some twenty-one petiles Scales under 
the Precentor of Notre Dame giving elementary 
instruction, ns contrasted with the High School, 
the grande Scok } the Grammar School under the 
chancellor. 

In Germany the term high school, Iioch- 
schtle or llohe Schulc } was taken up at the 
period of the Renaissance to designate em¬ 
phatically the enlarged schools with their wider 
humanistic curriculum, which became almost 
universities, alike in number of students and 
in subjects, and were solely or largely under the 
management of the town authorities instead of 
that of the Church. At Vienna we hoar of 
Johann Spicshammer at the end of the fifteenth 
century at the age of eighteen lecturing at the 
High School on Lucian, Sallust, and Cicero. 
The proposal for a High School at Strnssburg in 
1501 was intended to restrict itself to classics. 
The High School at Nuremberg was established 
by Melnnehthon (q.».) in 1526. The tom re¬ 
ceived a sort of consecration from the famous 
school established by Sturm ut Strnssburg in 
1536. From that time the term vied with 
gymnasium and the usual name for the highest 
form of classical school, the public school of 
England. (See Higher Education.) 

It is not quite clear how the term came to 
be used in America for the same thing, when it 
had died or was dying out in England in the 
seventeenth century. It appears to be de¬ 
finitely established that the term was borrowed 
directly from the Edinburgh High School, 
where at the beginning of the last century 
Professor Pillans (qx) was experimenting with 
the monitorial system, At Boston the English 
Classical School became the English High 
School in 1824. The change may have been 
influenced by an article in the North American 
Rmm written by John G vise am (q.v.) on the 
work of the Edinburgh High School. Griscom 
also established a High School for Boys in New 
York, which was opened in 1825, although it 
was under consideration for one or two years 
before that date. The use of the term High 
School in Pennsylvania in colonial times does 
not seem to have any influence on its subse¬ 
quent history. (Sec Brown, E. E., Making of 
our Middle Schools , pp. 303 ff., New York, 
1905.) That it became acclimatized is certain, 
and it is quite certain that it was to the Am¬ 
erican use of the term that its revival in England 
was due when the new movement for the higher 
education of girls in schools similar to those of 
boys of the same class began in 1848 with the 
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Camden High School for girls, from whence it 
has been adapted all oyer England as the generic 
term for a girls’ Public School, A. P. L. 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — History. — The first high school 
in the United States was established in Boston 
in May, 1821, as the Boys* Classical School, 
complementary to the Boys* Latin Grammar 
School. The term “ high school ” was not 
officially applied until 1824, and was not em¬ 
ployed in the Massachusetts statutes until 
1840. Meanwhile in 1826 a high school for 
girls was established in Boston. This school 
existed only for two years, not because of un¬ 
popularity, but the reverse. So large was the 
attendance that one school would not accom¬ 
modate the applicants, and tho upper grades 
of the common schools wore expanded to 
meet the needs of the girls. The report of the 
committee in 1821 clearly indicates the situa¬ 
tion which soon called for the establishment 
of this typo of school all over the country; — 

"Tho modo of education now adopted. nnd tho branches of 
knowledge that arc taught at our English grammar schools arc 
not aufflolently extensive nor otherwise calculated to bring tbu 
powers of the mind into operation nor to qualify a youth to til 
usefully and respectably maoy of thostations, both public and 
private, in which ho may bo placed. A parent, who wishes to 
given, child an education that Blmll fit him for active life, and 
shall servo naa foundation fore mi Done o In hia profession, whether 
mercantile or mechanical, ia under the noecssity of giving him a 
different education from any which Our publia Bchools can now 
fumlah. Hence, many children are separated from their parents 
and sent to private academics In this vicinity, to acquire that 
instruction which cannot bo obtained at the publics serainarics.” 

The Latin grammar school was essentially a 
college preparatory school, and its curriculum 
was not suited to the common needs of life, 
The academy offered a curriculum of practical 
studies, but it was a private institution requir¬ 
ing considerable tuition fees, and it was, there¬ 
fore, somewhat exclusive. A school was needed 
to provide three or four years of training 
beyond that given in the elementary schools, 
that should have a practical curriculum like 
that of the academy, and that should be free, 
like the Latin grammar school. (See Guam- 
mar School; Academy.) Previous to the 
founding of the Boys' Classical School, twenty- 
six academies had been incorporated in Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

In 1827 the first state high school law was 
passed, again in Massachusetts. This re¬ 
quired such a school in every town of over 
600 families. However, for many years the 
academy ( q.v .) still continued to be the domi¬ 
nant secondary school, even in Massachusetts. 
In 1840 there were 114 incorporated academies 
in tho state, and only 18 high schools, though 
strict compliance with the law of 1S27 would 
have given 44. Prom this time on the number 
of high schools increased very rapidly, By 
1861 the State Board of Education claimed 
that there were 102 high schools in the state, 
teaching Latin and Greek, There were no 
doubt at least one hundred well entitled to 
this claim, though recent official attempts to 


summarize the high school development in the 
United States credited no more than that 
number to the entire country, and only eleven 
to Massachusetts. By 1862 the system was 
well established in Massachusetts; although 
less than 70 per cent of the towns pf tho state 
met tho legal requirement, oven allowing the 
102 schools claimed by the state board. 

Meanwhile, the development of tho high 
school had gone on elsewhere, though more 
tardily. In New York tho conflict between 
the high school and the academy resulted even 
more favorably for the academy than in Massa¬ 
chusetts, White Governor Clinton during the 
decade 1817-1827 advocated tho establishment 
of high^ schools in every county, under the 
monitorial system, and connected with the 
professional training of teachers, but foiv of 
those were founded. The friends' of tho 
academy were able to divert tho appropriation 
of state funds to these institutions instead of 
to the high schools or tho normal schools. 
The “Union Free Schools" Acts of 1853 and 
1S04 developed many high schools under local 
control out of the graded free school system. 

After the Civil War period the number of 
high schools increased very rapidly. In 1880, 
according to the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, there were 800; 
in 1890, 2520; in 1900, 6006; and in 1910 
10,213. In a little less than one third o 
these schools there arc not more than three 
teachers; in more than one third, not more 
than six teachers; in about two thirds, not 
more than ten teachers. In some of tho 
largest city schools there are as many as 126 
teachers and 3000 pupils. The recognized 
standard high school course is now four years 
in length, but many schools have a one, two, 
or three years’ course. (See tho articles on 
the separate state systems for the development 
of their high schools.) 

State Systems. — The high school of tho 
United States has, upon the whole, evolved from 
the free elementary school. Its development 
has followed that of its progenitor by approxi¬ 
mately a quarter of a century, so that in many 
states it remains as yet almost entirely unsys- 
tcmatizecl, so far as the legal aspect is con¬ 
cerned. In a number of states, only tho most 
general legal provision is made for tho estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of such schools, 
while in a few of the Southern and in at least 
one of the Northern States, New Jersey, no 
special legal provision is made for them, such 
schools as exist being considered merely as 
the higher grades of the public schools. Moat 
of tire states have, however, made definite 
legal provision for these schools, and a large 
number, such as Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, t and 
California, have evolved comprehensive inde¬ 
pendent laws governing the establishment, 
maintenance, and management of such schools. 
But the legal provisions even of these states 
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differ widely among themselves, so that the 
laws governing this institution in the United 
States range from indefinite and badly defined 
codes in certain states to clear Riul specific 
legislation in others. 4 t 

Nevertheless the high schools in the various 
states have a remarkable resemblance in 
external ami internal management and control, 
as well as in their curricula. In general no 
greater differences exist internally between the 
high schools of Maine and those of California 
than may ho found to exist between the dif¬ 
ferent high schools of any given commonwealth. 
This similarity is due to a number of factors 
in American life and American educational 
practices. In the first place, the elementary 
schools, the feeders of the high schools, resemble 
one another even more closely than do the 
high schools. The colleges, the universities, 
and particularly the state universities, the in¬ 
stitutions that largely receive the output of 
tho high school^ also closely resemble one 
another. 

The explanation of this close resemblance 
of the various types of schools in the Ameri¬ 
can system of education is largely due to 
imitation brought about by the following facts 
and conditions: (1) most of the states of the 
Union arc relatively new and their population^ 
have been largely recruited from the other 
older states; (2) the Americans are a migrat¬ 
ing people, and recognize no state boundaries 
in their shifting from place to place; (3) there 
is wide communication through travel, books, 
and periodicals; (4) national and state con¬ 
ventions of teachers, principals, and superin¬ 
tendents arc held annually, — the state con¬ 
ventions usually employing outside instructors 
to present the work; (5) teachers arc to a 
considerable extent recruited from the coun¬ 
try at large rather than from the local com¬ 
munity and state alone; (6) students fre¬ 
quently leave their own communities and 
state to prepare for their work of teaching. 
In addition the laws governing the establish¬ 
ment, maintenance, aiul support of all of 
these types of schools have been more or less 
influenced by the laws and practices of other 
states. 

In no point, however, do the high schools 
of tho Union so closely resemble each other as 
in their curricula. This is due to the fact 
that this institution has been, and is to-day, 
fundamentally ,n preparatory school to the 
colleges and universities, which by association 
and concerted action have set a more or less 
definite standard of requirement for entrance, 
and thus to a large degree have dictated a 
common curriculum for thesQ schools. (See 

COLLEGE ItEQUlKEMENTS FOR ADMISSION.) 

Ever since tho rise of the high school in 
this country its ablest advocates have dreamed 
of it ns the finishing college of the common 
people; but as yet the fruition of this dream 
has not been accomplished, — unless, indeed, 


the college preparatory course can be con¬ 
sidered the best preparation for social effi¬ 
ciency. This condition has been no more tho 
fault of the college and the university than of 
those who have insisted upon a different curri¬ 
culum, but who in the past have been unable 
to evolve one definite enough to be workable 
in any of tho thousands of high schools of 
the country. However, the present wide¬ 
spread intercst in vocational, industrial, tech- 
nical, commercial, aiul economic training, and 
the growing interest In the refinement of the 
other common aspects of life, together with 
the practical experiments now going on, give 
a renewed promise for the future of this dream 
of a people’s college. Tho American high 
school, then, in so far as it is efficient, owes 
this efficiency in large measure to the college 
and the university . 

The systematizing of any series of schools 
of a given type means their unification; and 
this can bo secured only through the opera¬ 
tion of one or moro of the four following 
instrumentalities: similar laws governing their 
establishment, maintenance, and support; like 
curricula; supervision and inspection^ and 
teachers with similar ideals and training. 
Tho first of these will be discussed later. 

I nspccthm. — With a few notable exceptions, 
the only state-wide supervision and inspection 
that American high schools have received in 
the past lias been upon the motion and at the 
expense of the state universities, sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, legal warrant 
from the state. This inspection, to be sure, 
lias been solely in their own interests, but it 
has nevertheless tended to systematize these 
schools not only within the state, but likewise 
within the country at large. (See Accredited 
Schools; Accredited Teachers.) As stated 
elsewhere, these same universities have also 
unified tnc curricula of these schools, and 
through their instrumentality as preparatory 
schools for high school teachers they have in¬ 
stilled into them similar ideals nod have pro¬ 
vided them, largely through imitation, with 
similar methods of procedure in instruction. 
A few states, however, such as Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Min¬ 
nesota, provide in other wavs for supervision 
and inspection. In both Wisconsin and Min¬ 
nesota the responsibility for # high school 
inspection rests only partly with the state 
university authorities. In New York, New 
Jersey, unci Massachusetts it is independently 
conducted. It is worthy of note that a)l of 
these states mentioned above give direct 
financial aid to the least wealthy hifljli school 
districts. State, supervision or inspection, legal 
requirements governing curricula, and qualifi¬ 
cations of to a eh era, all inevitably follow state 
financial aid to high schools. 

Organization of Control. — The most prev¬ 
alent local political unit of organization for 
the establishment, maintenance, control, and 
204 
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support of high schools in the United States is 
the district, which includes the city or parts 
of the city, the town or small city, the village, 
the rural district, or union of such districts. 
This system prevails in all of the states in so 
far as it applies to the cities and larger towns, 
and in some states it is the only unit of organi¬ 
zation for tho establishment of sucli schools. 
In most instances the local board of school 
directors or school trustees, which also has 
charge of tho local lower schools, controls 
these schools. (Seo City School Administra¬ 
tion,) 

In the rural districts of many of the Eastern 
and Middle Western states the township 
unit of organization prevails both for ele¬ 
mentary and for high school purposes. In 
certain of these states the district unit of 
organization prevails for ^elementary school 
purposes, while the township unit prevails for 
high school purposes. In most of-them there 
are also union or joint township high schools 
in existence. The boards of education which 
arc in control of these schools are elected by 
tho people of the territorial districts main¬ 
taining them. In some of the Southern, West¬ 
ern, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
states many county high schools exist, and in 
at least a few cases joint county high schools. 
These schools are always under the control 
cither of the county boards of education, 
which have other duties relating to the ele¬ 
mentary schools, or of special county or joint 
county high school boards. In a few states 
these boards are appointed by the county 
courts, in others by tho county commissioners 
or supervisors, and in the remainder of the 
cases they arc elected by the people, 

E, R. S. 

Rural High Schools. — Since in general tho 
towns and villages of the United States with 
populations to exceed 2500 are able to main¬ 
tain reputable high schools, and since they 
have for years been doing so, tho main prob¬ 
lem of rural secondary education has to do 
mostly with that part of the population resid¬ 
ing in the smaller villages and on tho farms 
of the country. Tire units of organization for 
rural high school purposes vary widely in tho 
different sections of the country as well as in 
some of the states themselves, the smallest of 
these units being the district. These district 
high schools, in so far as they may be classed 
as rural, have largely grown out of the ele¬ 
mentary schools through the gradual addition 
of high school subjects and high school grades. 
This is particularly true in such states as 
have had tho district unit of organization and 
control in matters of education, in every 
state where the unit of control is such, and 
where tho law has failed to define tho public 
school as a strictly elementary school, rural 
high schools have ^rowu up as district schools. 
The union of districts for high school purposes 
is also an outgrowth of tlio gradual extension 


of the elementary school. As a type it is the 
result of combining two or moro advanced 
district schools that had already developed 
considerable high school work in connection 
with their elementary courses, The township 
unit of organization is more prevalent than 
the district unit, in so far as the term applies 
to such rural high schools as have state recog¬ 
nition as such. This is a perfectly natural 
condition, since in most of the older and 
wealthier states, the Eastern and Middle 
Westrni groups, the township constitutes the 
unit of taxation and organization for public 
school ns well as other civil purposes. The 
method of uniting townships into high school 
districts has also been employed to a con¬ 
siderable extent, particularly where the town¬ 
ships covered a small area, or where their 
most thickly populated areas were adjacent. 
The county plan of organization is. quite 
largely practiced in tho Western and in cer¬ 
tain of tho Southern states. This plan of 
organization almost always implies large local 
support, and is especially adaptable to thinly 
populated districts. Village and town dis¬ 
tricts sometimes unite with their counties or 
with their own townships or with a group of 
adjacent townships in tho establishment and 
maintenance of union high schools. In fact, 
in a large number of tho states any combina¬ 
tion of territory may organize itself into a 
high school district. 

Curriculum. — The courses of study in the 
rural high schools are very similar to those of 
the city high schools in the states wherein 
they arc located. The most notable difference 
is that they offer a smaller number of courses, 
which is a direct result of the small teaching 
force employed and of the small number of 
pupils in attendance. Most of the states, 
recognizing that those schools are at least hi 
theory finishing institutions, have required 
one course of instruction other than tho 
classical, making the foreign languages elec¬ 
tive, if offered at all. In most eases, how¬ 
ever, these schools givo also a college prepara¬ 
tory course, including at least one foreign 
language, usually Latin, though the modem 
languages are rapidly gaining ground. 

The present tendency is to create for these 
schools courses of a more practical nature. 
This is to bo accomplished by modifying the 
courses and instruction in the sciences, by 
adding courses in agriculture, stock-raising, 
dairying, horticulture, and other practical sub¬ 
jects, as demanded by the particular school. 
So far little of a practical nature Jins been 
accomplished in this line. In fact, in regard 
to practical education, the cities are at tlie 
present time far in advance of the rural dis¬ 
tricts. Some of the Middle Western states, 
such as Wisconsin, Michigan, ancl Nebraska, 
have made considerable progress in this line. 

Another tendency worthy of note is that of 
recognizing and aiding rural high schools 
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which olTcr only a partial course of study, 
particularly the two-year rural and small 
village high school. Such schools arc becom¬ 
ing common in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
though as yet only a few states have granted 
them any special financial encouragement. 
California, with its two-year "Grammar- 
High ” schools (^.e,), I s a notable exception in 
this particular. (See also High Schools, 
Support of.) 

Statistical Summary. — A statistical state¬ 
ment of the number and condition of the 
strictly rural high schools in tills country is 
not possible, because, as pointed out above, 
tho statistics of rural high schools proper arc 
combined with those of all villages and towns 
having populations that do not exceed S000 
inhabitants. The increase in the number of 
reputable lion-urban high schools is a good in¬ 
dex to the vitality of the institution at the 
present time. ^ 

Tim following statistical summary is based 
on an extended study of twenty states selected 
because of their availability for the purpose. 
These were Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
California, Colorado, Washington, Connecti¬ 
cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa. Missouri, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
The nigh school and other necessary statistics 
for these states for the nine years ending 190G 
were compiled, and interpreted with the follow¬ 
ing general results:—- 

(I) The average increase in the number of 
rural 1 high schools in the twenty states was, 
for the nine-year period, 50 per cent. (2) The 
average relative 2 increase hi the enrollment of 
pupils in the urban 3 high schools of the twenty 
states was, for the nine years, 46 per cent, 
while for the non-urban 1 high schools it was, 
for the same period, Go per cent. (3) The 
average increase to the school in the number 
of teachers employed in non-urban high 
schools was, for the nine years, more than 19 
per cent. (4) The average decrease in the 
relative number of onc-tcachor high schools 
was, for the nine years, more than 11 per cent. 
(5) The average decrease to the school in the 
relative number of two-teacher high schools 
was, for the nine yours, more than 33 per cent, 

The general methods employed by different 
states in extending financial aid to rural 
secondary education arc varied, and are dis¬ 
cussed ill the section on Svppout or High 
Schools. 

The influence of this aid upon the rural 
high schools of these states is clearly shown 
by the following comparison of the average 
development of rural . secondary education 
during a period ( of nine years, 1897-1006, 
in six states, Minnesota, California, Massa- 

1 All Silah Mhoola not located in cities Mth a population to 
tactal 8.000 Inhabitants. 

* Enrollment for each year compared to census, fivo to eigh¬ 
teen years, 

* High schools In cjtJca *vilb 8,000 or rnoro jnhabitants. 


chusetts. Washington, Wisconsin, and Maine, 
— all of which provided state subsidies to 
rural high schools and two of which also pro¬ 
vided for the reimbursement of tuitions,—> with 
the average development of rural secondary 
education during the same period in eleven 
states, Nebraska, Ohio. Indiana, Kansas, 
Colorado, Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Texas, none of which 
provided direct state aid to secondary educa¬ 
tion in any manner whatever. The results 
were as follows : — 

(1) The average increase in the number of 
non-urban high schools was, for the six states, 
68 per cent, for the eleven states, 48 per cent. 
(2) The average increase in the number of 
teachers employed to the school in noil-urban 
districts was, for the six states, 38 per cent, 
reckoned on an average status of 2,4 teachers 
to the school in 1897; for the cloven states 
0.5 per cent, reckoned upon an average status of 
2.5 teachers to the school in 1807. (3) During 

these nine years the average relative propor¬ 
tion (.25) of onc-teachcr high schools in the 
six states was reduced 63 per cent; in the 
eleven states the average relative proportion 
(.27) was increased 15 per cent. (4J During 
the same period the average relative pro¬ 
portion (.52) of two-teacher high schools 
in the six states was reduced 53 per cent, 
while in the eleven states the average relative 
proportion (.44) was increased 2 per cent. 
(5) The average status of enrollment of pupils 
iii all types of secondary schools, 4,44 indi¬ 
viduals to each 100 of census (5-18), in the 
six states in 1897 was increased during the 
nine ycar^ 57 per cent, while in tho eleven 
states the average status of enrollment, 3.68 
individuals to each 100 of census (5-18), was 
increased but 39 per cent, (6) The average 
status of enrollment of pupils in city high 
schools, 4.81 individuals to each 100 of census 
(5-18), in the six states in IS97, was increased 
during the nine years 52 per cent, while in the 
cloven states the average status of enrollment, 
4.13 individuals to each one hundred of census 
(5-18), was increased 49 per cent. (7) The 
average status of enrollment of pupils in non- 
urban high schools, 2.85 individuals to each 
100 of census (5-1S), in the six states in 1807 
was increased during the nine years 100 per 
cent, while in the eleven states the average 
status of enrollment, 2.49 individuals to each 
100 of census (5-48), was increased 49 per 
cent. 

Thus it appears that tho rapidly developing 
standard of rural secondary education in the 
states that provide special financial aid is 
slowly approaching the increasing standard of 
the same in tho cities of these states. On the 
other hand, it appears that the rapidly increas¬ 
ing standard of rural secondary education in tho 
states that offer no special aid is slowly diverg¬ 
ing from the constantly increasing standard of 
the same in the cities of these states. On the 
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whole the general increase of standard of urban 
ns well us noiMirban secondary education bus 
been very rapid in recent years. E. It. S. 

The Curriculum. — When the American 
high school first arose, and during what may 
well bo termed the period of its struggle for 
existence, the need of higher education for 
any large percentage of our people was relatively 
slight. With an elementary school system of 
very meager proportions still in its infancy; 
with the principle of general taxation for edu¬ 
cation scarcely established; with little surplus 
national wealth; with few of the pressing prob¬ 
lems of government; industry, and human 
relations, with which we of to-day are so famil¬ 
iar, not m yet markedly in evidence; and with 
but a small portion of our present organized 
knowledge as yet available for purposes of in¬ 
struction: it can readily be understood that 
the high school of the earlier period was very 
limited in its scope, and was demanded by but 
a very small percentage of the people, Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics constituted the back¬ 
bone and the bulk of all instruction; the course 
of study was the same for all; and the school was 
useful chiefly as a preparation for entering 
some one of the denominational colleges of tho 
time. 

The past fifty years, however, have witnessed 
very great and very significant changes in 
every feature of our national life, and the public 
secondary school 1ms shared in these changes. 
Everywhere such schools have been adopted 
as a necessary part of a system of popular 
education, new classes of people have been 
attracted to them, and new subjects of instruc¬ 
tion have been provided, The development 
of tho secondary school since 1890, and par¬ 
ticular! y since 1900, has been marked. With 
tho gradual evolution of the new conceptions 
as to the purpose and function of public edu¬ 
cation, there has been a gradually in creasing 
demand that the secondary schools shall more 
thoroughly meet the needs of the new classes 
in the population which have turned to them 
for help and enlightenment. This has greatly 
changed the nature of high school work. 

First to be introduced was history and Eng¬ 
lish literature^ and then the modern languages. 
In the seventies and eighties came the sciences, 
first in book form and shortly ^ afterward ns 
laboratory studies. Manual training and do¬ 
mestic arts came to bo recognized as teaching 
subjects for special schools in the late eighties, 
and have since been incorporated as parts of 
regular high school instruction. Business train¬ 
ing, at first introduced as a concession to public 
opmion and to meet the competition of tho 
private " business colleges/’ has^ since been 
adopted as a useful addition, and, in the larger 
city high schools, is being transformed into 
good, strong^ commercial or business courses, 
(See Commercial Education.) Still more 
recently agriculture has been admitted as a 
useful subject of instruction, and the develop¬ 


ment of the agricultural high school lias been 
very rapid. (See Agricultural Education.) 

These many additions have affected the high 
school curriculum in two ways: (1) the old 
course 1ms been expanded and crowded, result-* 
ing in the introduction both of elective studies 
and elective courses; and (2) new types of high 
schools have arisen by the side of the old to 
minister to the new needs. These changes may 
be illustrated by a few typical examples of high 
school curricula, chosen from different types of 
American high schools, and by an enumeration of 
the different types of high schools which have 
been formed. 

Types of High School Curricula . — I. A 
small New England high school, in which the 
one fixed, traditional course of study, almost 
entirely based on book work, has had to give 
way to changing demands and admit a few 
electives during the last two years. This typo 
of school is still very common in conservative 
coin muni tics and among rural high schools, 

Fir fir Year Third Year 

English Composition and Lit- English Literature 
oralurn Modern English History 

Ancient llhtory Lniii< (or Germab) 

Latin Physics {or Bookkc-ening And 

Algebra Business Arithmetic) 

Second Ybar Fourth Year 

Banish Composition and Lit- English l.itccaluro 
eraturo American History And Govern* 

Medieval History numi 

Latin LiUin (or German) 

Geometry Chemistry (or Typewriting and 

Shorthand) 

II. A medium-sized city high school, located 
in the Mississippi Valley. Here, by combina¬ 
tions, five different courses of instruction have 
been arranged, simposedly to /it different types 
of individuals. Such combinations are quite 
common, though tho tendency is to decrease 
the number of required subjects and to increase 
the number of electives in each. In the ad¬ 
ministration of the school this is usually done 
in individual cases, though not indicated in 
the paper courses of study. 


I. Ancient CtAS- II. Modern T.an- Jtl. Hm-romr-Eno- 
rjcal Course ouaoe Counse usst Course 


First Year, 

First Year, 

Firat Year, 

Latin 

Ancient Malory 
English 

Algebra 

German 

Ancient History 

Eli glial i 

Algebra 

Latin or German 
Ancient History 
EtlRltalj 

Algebra 

Second Year, 

Second Year, 

Second Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

Geometry 

German 

Med leva! History 
English 

Geometry 

Latin or German 
Medieval History 
English 

G come try 

Third Year, 

Third Year, 

Third Year, 

I.ntln 

Greek 

English 

Physics 

French (or Spanish) 
Modern Hiatory 
English 

Physics 

Modern History 
English 

Pliy&b 

Drawing 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

(Elective) 

French Cor Spanish] 
American Hiatory 
nud Government 
Engl tali 
(Elective) 

f American Hiatory 
and Government 
Engltali 
(Elective) 
(Elective) 
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IV. Scientific Coduba V. Bubinebs Course 


First Year. 

First Year, 

German 

(any other course) 

Botany 

English 


Algebra 


Second Year, 

Second Year, 

German 

(any other course) 

Zofilogy 


English 


Ceonjotry 


Third Year, 

Third Year, 

Phyaica 

Spanish 

Drawing 

Business Arithmetic 

Trigonometry 

Bookkeeping 

(Elective) 

Typewriting 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year. 

Chemistry 

SpJ 5 Jll 3 }> 

Drawing 

Business Practice 

America a History and Gov¬ 

(Commercial Geography) 

ernment 

(Commercial Law) 

(Elective) 

(Shorthand) 


IIL A large city high school, located in the 
West, where fixed courses have been abandoned. 
The school offers a wide range of subjects, 
requires certain fixed units by groups, and 
makes up a different course of study for each 
high school pupil. The following studies are 
offered, the numbers in parenthesis following 
oach indicating the number of years of each 
subject offered by the school 


On oop I. — Languages 

Latin ( 4 ) 

Greek (3) 

German Ml 
French (2) 

Spanish (2) 

Group II, — English 

English Composition (2) 
ISngtfsh Literature yfi 
Hist. Eng.* Am. Lit. (1) 


Ghoup V, •— Sctonco 

Botany (1) 

Zotilofjy (1) 

Biology (1) 

Physical Geography (1) 
Phyaita (l) 

Chamutrv (1) 

Geology 
Astronomy (A) 


Gnour III. — History 

Ancient History (1) 

Medieval History (1) 

Modern English History (l) ( 
G[moral World History (1) 
Am. Mist. & Govt. (!) 


Group IV, — Mathematics 

Algebra (1, lttj) 
Geometry (|, 1 y 2 \ 
Trigonometry (A) 
Surveying 03) 

Uiwifiosa Arithmetic (A) 


Incur Vi. — Mlscci/nncotia. 
Music (21 

Freehnnd Drawing (2) 

Vocal Expression (2) 

Physical Training (1) 

Ihoup VIJ. — Vocational 

Mechanical and Geo metrical 
Drawing (2) 

Manual Training (3) 
Domtatlo Science (2) 
Household Mnnogcjnent (1) 
Bookkeeping (l) 

Buauwu Practice (1) 
Shorthand (l) 

Typewriting (I) 


one group. (4) Study enrda must bo inndo* out each half-yeAr, 
and must bo opproved by the principal and the parent. 

The three typos of high school courses given 
above illustrate tiio development which has 
taken place, and the tendency. Excepting 
agriculture, all now forms of instruction nro 
represented in the one school.^ The advantages 
to the pupil are evident, while it is clear that 


such grouping of courses to meet individ¬ 
ual needs as is provided for in the third type 
lias advantages over that provided in too 
second type. 

In some cities high school development has 
taken a different direction, and instead of ex¬ 
panding the high school to meet the many 
different needs, new types of high schools have 
been founded, and type or class high schools 
have resulted. There arc to-day, in different 
places, the following different types of secondary 
schools. 

(I) The so-called cultural or general high 
school goffering courses in the languages, litera¬ 
ture, history, t mathematics, and some science. 
This is distinctively a college preparatory 
high school. (2) The manual training (q.v.) 
high school; offering courses in science, mathe¬ 
matics, modem languages and history, English, 
and shopwork. This is preparatory for the en¬ 
gineering colleges, and work in shops and trades. 
It often includes the third type, for girls. (3) 
The household arts school. While usually 
included under the manual training school, a 
few such arc being established separately. It 
offers courses in English, history, the sciences, 
and subjects relating to household management, 
and is a technical school for women's work. 
(4) The commercial high school. (See Com¬ 
mercial Education.) This is an intensification 
of the commercial Course, and offers good 
courses in modern languages, history, science, 
and office practice. It is preparatory for com¬ 
mercial pursuits, on a larger scale than the old 
bus in ess course. (5) The agricultural high school. 
(Sec Agricultural Education.) This of¬ 
fers courses in English, mathematics, sciences, 
some manual training and household science, 
and agricultural studies. It is preparatory for 
farm life, or for the colleges of agriculture. 

It is desirable both that these different types 
of high schools should exist separately in some 
cases, and in many other cases should bo com¬ 
bined in one. In their beginnings all new 
types of schools usually prosper better if pro¬ 
vided for separately; but. after these new schools 
have established themselves and their work has 
bean accepted as a good and legitimate edu¬ 
cational effort, it is wise then to combine a num¬ 
ber of such types in one school, and thus offer 
a larger range of choice to each high school 
pupil. The American high school, if it is to 
realize its highest educational purpose, should 
bo preeminently a place for the testing of ca¬ 
pacity, the development of .tastes, and the 
opening up of vocational opportunities of many 
kinds. This involves intelligent oversight and 
direction on the part of teachers and principals, 
a rich and varied curriculum from which to 
select, and freedom from hard and fast pre¬ 
scriptions. E. P, C. 

See also articles on various subjects of the 
curriculum, e.g. Language, English; Litera¬ 
ture, English; Geography; History; Greek; 
Latin, etc. 
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The Elective System of Secondary Schools, to assert that mental training should ho a 
— In the course of its evolution, the high secondary consideration in the teaching of any 
school has developed an extensive program of subject, and that the subject itself should 
studies, — four or five foreign languages; Eng- involve a content of knowledge or other power- 
lish for every grade; mathematics for three or producing material which should justify it and 
more years; two, three, or four sciences; history that; in the course of its presentation, mental 
for two or more grades; and, in addition, irainmg would follow as an accompaniment 
manual and commercial subjects. These have Finally, in recent educational theory there 
contributed to the making of a program far has grown up an increased belief in the wisdom 
too extensive to be within the reach of any one of adapting education to the individual This 
pupil For a time with the introduction of new represents a considerable departure from an 
subjects, less and less time was assigned to older theory of education, that the individual 
each, with tho result that when the Report of should be fitted to a given field of subject mat- 
the Committee of Ten (q*v.) was written, many ter. This change eamc about, partly, from the 
large high schools were giving twelve and causes already presented. It was found that 
fourteen weeks’ courses in science, short courses not only the interests, but the needs and capaoi- 
in history, and smatterings of three or more tics of secondary school pupils vary greatly, 
foreign tongues. The Report of the Committee Furthermore, it was found that the important 
of Ten greatly emphasized tho desirability of cud of education was to prepare individuals 
an intensive treatment in the high school of for some field of activity wherein that which 
relatively few subjects. The effect of this was learned in tho high school would find ap- 
Repori was only rarely the complete elimination plication, cither as culture or vocational power, 
of any subject from the high school, but goner- The foregoing influences resulted in the do- 
ally resulted in a tendency to mtcnsif 5 r and vclojmient of the so-called elective system, 
extend the treatment of each one. More than It is true that, from its beginnings m the 
ever did it become necessary that tho individ- academy, the secondary school program had 
ual student should take but a part, and fro- been somewhat elastic, but its elasticity had 
queutly a small part, of the entire range of assumed the form of alternative courses, each 
subjects open to him. Another tendency con- course, however, representing a fixed and un- 
tributing to the flexible course of study was tho varying demand on tho pupil Naturally, 
increasing range of capacity and interest found alternative courses varied mainly in their de¬ 
in tho students of the high school A variety inandB for foreign language and for science; 
of studies in science, drawing, commercial English and mathematics were usually pre- 
branches, and manual training were introduced scribed subjects. 

to meet these demands, A third element in The elective system, however, carried the 
the development of the flexible course grew out matter of alternative subjects to the point of 
of tho conception in the Report of the Committee allowing each pupil, within tho limits of the 
of Tm that it was of less importance wlmt range of subjects presented by the school and 
particular studies were pursued than what was the other inherezit restrictions of program, 
the method employed in teaching them. From substantially to make up his own course, 
the standpoint- of the majority of the Com- From the standpoint of the school or the pupil, 
mittco, each secoudai^ school subject was tho important consideration was not always so 
assumed to have equal value with any other, much tho subjects which could be taken as 
if properly taught. It was, therefore, natural those which could be omitted. During tho 
to assume, if a pupil manifested a strong last years of the nineteenth century and the 
aversion to Latin or mathematics, that some first decade of the twentieth, the literature of 
other equally well taught subject could be secondary education was filled with discussions 
substituted. (Sec Formal Discipline.) of the elective system. It was felt by some 

Not long after the appearance of the Report that it represented a demoralizing tcndeiicy 
students of education, began actively to question in that it weakened the educational conception 
certain fundamental assumptions implicit in H, of discipline through the more difficult sub- 
aiul particularly the disciplinary conception jeets. Educational conservatives feared that 
advocated by tho Committee. It waa com- it meant a persistent discounting of classics 
monly asserted that La tin, bettor than any other and mathematics. They apprehended a rapid 
subject, trained faculties of observation, verbal development of the more vocational studios, 
discri ini nation, powers of analytical thinking, and denied that the individual pupil had any 
etc. Equally, It was claimed that the study capacity for self-direction in tho choice of a 
of mathematics strengthened reasoning powers program of studios. They asserted that, from 
and greatly improved the capacity for sys- tho standpoint of the best development of the 
tematic generalization, A scries of critical individual, it was highly important that certain 
articles, as well as certain investigations in fields of culture should he epezied to him, even 
psychological laboratories, tended during tho by compulsory methods. In only a few schools 
last docado of the nineteenth century to un- did the theory of free election of subjects make 
settle existing preconceptions regarding mental much progress. In these instances the gradua- 
discipline; in fact, there developed a tendency tion ol the pupil was made to depend upon the 
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accomplishment of a certain number of units adapted to the various pupils. If wc believe 
of work, but without reference to any specific that a limited number of well organized 
subjects. Ho might omit history or mathe- secondary school subjects give either practical 
matics, no less than a foreign language or a capacity, cultural insight, or mental training 
branch of science. More commonly the ays- to be equaled in no other way, then it is a fair 
tem took the form of a certain number of pro- assumption that^ the school ( program should 
scribed studies, with a considerable range of make these subjects prescriptive. There is 
alternatives or options from which the pupil little place for election, since the solf-knowl- 
couJd choose, In the case of some large high edge of the pupil and the experience of his 
schools, for the requirement of specific sub- parents are altogether insufficient to offset 
jects, there was substituted the demand that, the results of the constructive effort which 1ms 
for graduation, a minimum number of units gone to the making of the programs. If, on 
of accomplishment in foroign language, science, the other hand, we arc inclined to believe that 
history, etc., should be presented, the pupil, the educational values of certain subjects have 
however, retaining the privilege of electing been greatly exaggerated, and that what the 
among the various subjects in science or history pupil shall study is of less importance than his 
as the case might be. ( interest in the subject and the methods cm- 

As a rule, few of the apprehended evils of the ployed in teaching it, then it can easily be seen 
elective system have developed in practice, that satisfactory arguments can be made for 
There has been an increased tendency to in- allowing a part selection on the part of the 
duco the pupil to make his selections not only pupil himself. 

with the approval of some advisory teacher, Other factors naturally. enter into the dis- 
but of parents as well. The limitations of the cussion. Freedom of election means, naturally, 
school curriculum, even in the larger schools, that popular teachers will be sought and un- 
liavo acted as an important barrier to free elec- popular ones avoided, — ft result which may 
fcion, Furthermore, the fact that a consider- tend to demoralize administration, and may 
able number of students anticipate entering or may not tend to promote more effective 
college where the entrance requirements arc pedagogical methods on the part of the teachers 
more or less prescribed has prevented anything themselves. It is believed that free election 
like a free use of possible electives. would tend to promote the study of practical 

While the tendency is still to extend the subjects^ at the expense of the more cultural, 
possibilities of election of secondary school but again the relative educational values of 
subjects, it is nevertheless true that important the two types will be disputed. It is highly 
underlying problems must be solved before an probable that a more extended analysis of the 
adequate discussion of election is possible, subject of election will have to wait a fuller 
There yet exists no satisfactory theory regarding and more scientific formulation of educational 
education;)] values, especially of .secondary theory, as applied to secondary school studies, 
school subjects. Quite universally, for . ex- There are many reasons for believing that 
ample, nlegbra and geometry are prescribed tho high school as at present organized contrib- 
for both boys and girls in secondary schools. utes certain ty^es of definite training more 
Neither experience nor the tests of educational effectively than it develops culture and nppre- 
Uboratories serve yet to demonstrate tho su- ciation. On the other hand, tho greatest dc- 
perior value of these subjects. The same may ficiency of existing high school programs seems 
be said to be true of the foreign languages to be tlieir incapacity to produce results of 
sofar as their training value is concerned. The a persistent nature; for example, the study of 
science subjects have undergone) steady modi- a foreign language or of mathematics, even 
ficfttion in modern education, becoming more when well carried on, fails largely in the face 
formal and rigid. There is yet no satisfactory of later demands; the general goal aimed at is 
evidence that, as now taught, these sciences not realized. Distinctions wnl have to bo 
contribute in an important way to cither cul- made among various high school studies, with 
ture or practical capaoity in greater degree than a view to determining the specific principles or 
other possible subjects, purpose which each should serve in ft program 

In prescribed programs it is the tendency to of fairly well defined educational ends, and in 
require subjects such as foreign language, mathe- adapting to each subject its own suitable 
matics, and science, which are most fully or- method. This may be illustrated in the case 
ganized and which lend themselves most satis- of English. One object of the teaching of 
factorily to traditional methods of pedagogic English in the high schools is undoubtedly 
treatment. Until, however, there exists more efficiency of expression, both oral and written, 
satisfactory knowledge regarding educational Another object, however, and quite distinct 
values, it will he difficult to treat the subject from the above, ia appreciation of good litera- 
of the cleetive system with anything like ture. It seems highly probable that these 
finality. It can be easily seen that the argu- two ends will have to be attained by radically 
ments for and against election hinge upon the different methods. The same distinotion will 
theory of educational values and tho capacity apply to certain of the sciences, when pursued 
of a school to effect individual programs from tho standpoint of application in vocation 
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on the one hand, or service in general culture 
on the other. 

The general discussion of the elective system 
has probably greatly promoted interest m the 
problems of educational values. It brought 
subjects into competition, as it were, in a defi¬ 
nite way. Until, however, more knowledge 
is available, many educators will assume that 
the choices made by the pupil, even when 
dictated by whim and caprice, may, and, so far 
as he is concerned, will be no worso than the 
choice made by a more or less indexible system 
which not only fails to take account of him as 
an individual, but which, to a large extent, has 
had its origin independently of the study of any 
group whatever of actual living individuals. 

Six Years 1 Course of Study.—The fact that 
the American secondary school, unlike similar 
schools in Europe, takes the pupil at fourteen, 
or on the completion of an elementary courso 
extending over eight years, is to a certain extent 
one of the effects of the historical development 
of American education. The common school 
or the elementary school was first established, 
and, in order to accomplish a full measure of 
general education, it involved eight or nine, 
and sometimes ten grades, each a year in length. 
The typical American elementary school of 
to-day consists of eight grades, and carries the 
average pupil from the age of six to the age of 
fourteen. The first secondary schools — the 
Latin-grammar school and then the academy 
— partook something of the character of 
European secondary schools, in that they main¬ 
tained preparatory classes in which attention 
was early given to somcsccondary school studies. 
The public high school, however, was almost 
universally designed to succeed the elementary 
school course, and to build on it. As a con¬ 
sequence, admission to the high school every¬ 
where requires the completion of an eight-year 
elementary course, and brings the pupil in at 
approximately fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

This situation has obvious defects. It can¬ 
not be insisted, of course, that all American 
children, or even any considerable number of 
them, should complete the high school course 
of study. For those who do, however, the 
mstponcment of the beginning of foreign 
anguage study, as well as of algebra and geome¬ 
try, works undoubted harm. For the boy who 
is to go through high school and into college, 
there can be little doubt but that the years 
between twelve and fourteen under the present 
system of schooling are largely wasted, at 
least, when viewed from the standpoint of the 
mastery of particular studies which should 
assist in the higher schools. The attention 
given to this subject in recent years has led to 
a fairly widespread demand for a six-year 
course o( study in the high school, which should 
take pupils at approximately the age which is 
becoming customary in some European 
countries, and which especially should aid 
them to begin the study of foreign language at 


a time^ when the vocal and auditory organs 
are _ still plastic. The administrative diffi¬ 
culties have been so great, however, that only 
in rare instances has the experiment been tried. 
The chief difficulty is found in the unwillingness 
of the American people to permit either a dif¬ 
ferentiation of schools or a differentiation of 
classes of studies before the elementary school 
course has been completed. On the other 
hand, there is little tolerance for the prescrip¬ 
tion of foreign language study for all pupils 
in the upper grades of the elementary school. 
The result, has been that, while a considerable 
literature lias been produced bearing on the 
desirability of extending high school studies 
and high sphoo! methods downward, very tittle 
of a practical nature has been accomplished. 

# The problem is now being approached in some 
cities in a different way. It is recognized that 
the boys and girls from twelve to fourteen 
years of age possess certain distinctive char¬ 
acteristics and educational needs, which should 
separate them from the primary school which 
lias preceded. In not a few cities it is now 
customary to group the upper grades in what 
arc sometimes called intermediate schools 
where favorable opportunities may be given 
for manual training, domestic science for girls, 
commercial studies, and, in a few instances, 
foreign language. While few of these schools 
have reached the point of differentiating their 
courses, there can be no doubt that in a large 
number of instances they arc ready to do so, 
if public opinion responds favorably. One of 
these schools in a Massachusetts city (Fitch¬ 
burg) now receives pupils on the completion of 
the sixth grade, and admits them to any one 
of four courses. Certain studies, such as Eng¬ 
lish, history, geography, and music are common 
for all, and are taken jointly in the classes. 
Certain other studies aro alternative, and it is 
on the basis of these that the courses are dis¬ 
tinguished. For example, boys who wish it 
may take two hours of manual training per day. 
and thereby become members of the industrial 
arts course; for them the arithmetic and 
drawing will also bo somewhat specialized along 
tlie lines of the industrial arts. Another group 
of boys and girls, instead of manunlnrtB, may 
take n foreign language, the beginnings of 
algebra, geometry, and English history. This 
is obviously a high school preparatory course, 
and may legitimately be regarded as part of a 
six years' high school course, which it is hoped 
in time may become five years in length, thus 
admitting pupils to college one year earlier. 
A third course offers to girls two hours per day 
of household arts, the subject being treated 
very broadly, with related history and science. 
A fourth course, known as the commercial 
course , offers opportunities in typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, the beginnings of book¬ 
keeping, and n lino of work wherein commercial 
geography and industrial history are combined. 

It is not intended that any of tlm above 
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courses shall bo vocational, but that some of 
them shall draw from the world of vocational 
activities studies and problems that are sig¬ 
nificant and vital to the pupils concerned. 
Neither is it intended that any of the abovo 
courses shall be a blind alley, in the sense that 
it leads to no higher work. Nevertheless^ it 
is obvious that a pupil from the industrial 
arts course who wishes to go through hij^h 
school will have to take additional time m 
order to meet tho language requirements. 

The above represents a typo of development 
in educational administration which writ prob¬ 
ably realizo tho purposes of tho so-called six 
years’ course of study, without involving pre¬ 
mature differentiation of classes of pupils oil 
thejiasis of their ability or economic state in 
life." It will afford an opportunity to make 
of foreign language study something more 
effective than ia possible at the present time. 
It will promote departmental teaching, and 
the introduction of college-trained teachers in 
the higher grades. D. S. 

Maintenance and Support, — It is only 
within recent years that any real attempt to 
aid in the maintenance of secondary schools 
has been mado by tho states or counties, and 
the giving of such aid, though becoming more 
common each year, is still not a general feature 
of our state school systems. (See Apportion¬ 
ment of Funds.) In some states no distinctions 
are made between common or elementary schools 
and high or secondary schools, either in statistics 
or in finance. Communities which maintain 
secondary schools arc placed on the same foot¬ 
ing a a communities that do not, with the result 
that the maintenance of a high school is purely 
a local burden, Secondary education is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, so recent an undertaking 
that most states have not as yot made any 
definite provision for the equalization of its 
advantages. These schools, however, have re¬ 
cently grown greatly in popular favor, due in 
part to tho need of increased education to meet 
the changed conditions of life, to the introduc¬ 
tion of new studies and methods of instruction, 
and to the changed conception of the purpose 
of secondary instruction. The result is that 
the high school is destined soon to be a regular 
and a necessary part of our systems of public 
instruction, and that high school facilities will 
be provided for all, This change in attitude 
is certain to add force to the demand for some 
form of general^ aid for secondary, ns well as 
for elementary instruction. The maintenance 
of elementary schools and a state university, and 
the refusal to help in the maintenance of second¬ 
ary schools, is not a logical position for a state 
to assume. 

The expense of maintaining secondary schools 
is so much greater than that for elementary 
schools, due to the need of hotter trained and 
more expensive teachers, smaller classes, tho 
smaller number enrolled, and more expensive 
teaching equipment, that the need of some 


general aid is apparent, if they are to be de¬ 
veloped at all generally. This is accentuated 
by tho fact that tho cost for elementary schools 
is also increasing, and that the money now at 
hand and originally intended for the support 
of elementary schools alone is rapidly proving 
insufficient, for the support of both classes of 
schools. Many communities arc at present 
trying to support a full twelve-year school 
system with funds hardly sufficient to properly 
maintain the elementary schools. 

Such provision as has been made by the 
different states extends from mere permission 
to communities to form such schools and to tax 
themselves to pay for them, — which is analo¬ 
gous to the first legislative permission to tho 
people of a community to organize a taxing 
district and tax every one for the support of an 
elementary school, — to a general state tax 
levied for tho support of secondary education 
and apportioned and used for that purpose 
alone. The first is the more beginnings and 
the second is the culmination of tho process, 
and between the two arc many intermediate 
plans for the granting of some degree of aid to 
secondary schools. 

Mere permission to cities, towns { districts, 
and unions of districts to form a high school 
and to tax themselves to pay for it, must be 
regarded as the first step in the process of the 
evolution of a system of general aid to second¬ 
ary education. A petition and an election arc 
the usual preliminary steps, and after the forma¬ 
tion of the high school district an annual local 
tax, frequently of a limited amount, is per¬ 
mitted for the support of the school Some¬ 
times such Bchoola are under the control of 
a separate school board, known as a high 
school board (q.vX and sometimes the board 
which has control of the elementary schools 
merely takes charge of the high school also. 
A number of states have taken this first step, 
but have not gone further. The next step is 
found where the principle of local support ia 
retained, but the taxing area is extended to 
a larger area, as to the county as a whole. 
In states which have taken this step, common 
in the West, we find the county high school. 
The common features of these permissive high 
school laws arc the necessity of a petition ask¬ 
ing for the submission of the question of tho 
formation of a county high school to a vote of 
the people, a special election to decide tire 
question, the appointment or election of a board 
of trustees for the school, an annual county tax 
for support, free tuition in the school to all 
residents of the county, and usually provisions 
for the dissolution of the school, after a time, 
if desired, by vote of the people. With the 
formation of a second county high school at 
some other place, or with the segregation of 
a < certain district or districts to form a local 
high school separate from the county high 
school, the process of subdivision of tho high 
school district has begun. 
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The next step in granting aid to high schools on the development of two-year and three- 
is taken when the state begins to mate a series year high schools, as well as four-year schools, 
of grants, or subsidies, to aid secondary Any good instruction beyond the grammar 
schools. A number of states have taken this school, even if for only one year and taught 
step, though the plan has been worked out but to only a few pupils, is a stimulating influence 
poorly in most of the states, Tho granting of which reacts most favorably on all lower 
such aid naturally stimulates tho development instruction. Two-year high schools frequently 
of high schools, and if the appropriation to develop into four-year high schools and 
nay the grants or subsidies is not of a flexible communities arc usually able to provide two 
form, and one that increases with the growth years of instruction before they would be able 
of the schools, the result will be a failure to to provide a fully equipped four-year high 
provide tile aid intended. Where a definite school, 

legislative appropriation has to be made to pay California and New Jersey stand as ex- 
the grant, as in a number of the states, tho amplcs of states which have reached the cul- 
appropriation is likely to fail to increase as mutation of the process. In both states the 
fast as the schools do, and tho result is a high school has been adopted as a part of 
forced scaling down of the grant. In Minne- the state school system, though by a some- 
s'ota, for example, the state aid determined what different method in each. In California 
upon was $1000 to each _ properly approved the complete adoption of the high school has 
school, but the schools increased so much come through tho provision of separate and 
faster than did the appropriation that tho special taxation for tho support of high schools 
grants wore sealed lower and lower for a num- and by a constitutional provision that the 
her of years. The same thing happened in income from the state school fund, and the 
Pennsylvania. This gives an uncertainty to proceeds of all previous taxation, can be used 
tho value of the grant which makes tho method only for the support of elementary schools, 
less desirable than other plans that can be This forever prevents the robbing of the ele- 
devised. Tho method, also, places all of the mentary schools to maintain high schools, a 
premium on the mere existence of the school, process which goes on in many of our states, 
but none on the ernployment of a sufficient For the support of tho high schools of tho 
number of teachers to do thc < work properly, state a special state tax for high schools is 
or on the addition of such subjects of instruc- levied and apportioned. To keep tho income 
tion as will make the school of greater worth, for this purpose constantly up to the needs 
A school with only a single "classical course ** of tho schools, it has been provided that tho 

stands on the same footing, so far as state aid tax to be levied shall be determined annually 

is concerned, with another school which cm- by multiplying the number of high school 

phys relatively more leaeberj? nnd offers two pupils In average- daily attendance in the slate 
or three courses of instruction. The second the preceding year by $15, which requires u 
school will cost much more per capita to state tax of approximately H mills. This is 
maintain, assuming that tire two arc located then apportioned to all approved high schools 
in somewhat the same kind of communities, in the state on the following basis: one third 
and will attract more students and will render equally to all schools, regardless of size, and 
a much larger educational service, but under two thirds to all schools on the basis of average 
the lump subsidy plan of aid it will receive daily attendance. The apportionment plan 
no greater reward than the smaller and poorer could be improved still further by making a 
school. If it is worth while to aid secondary partial apportionment on the basis of the 

education at all, then the state ought to so number of teachers actually employed. Length 

apportion its aid as to place a premium on tho of term is here a negligible factor, because all 
giving of instruction under good educational schools are required to maintain a term of at 
conditions. The subsidy method places no least 180 days to receive any aid. New Jersey 
premium on growth or better instruction, and offers an example of tho complete incorpora- 
makes the position of the state as to the im- tion of secondary education into the state 
provement of existing k conditions a purely school system. Here the apportionment of 
negative one. The subsidy method marks the school funds is made to high schools as to cle- 

beginnings of state aid, and ought to be mentary schools, on the teacher basis, via, 

abandoned as soon as possible for a better $400 for every teacher actually employed in 

form of assistance. If tho subsidy plan is to each high school, and the remainder on a 

be used, it ought to bo graded botli as to basis of so much per pupil per day in^ actual 

years and character of instruction offered, and attendance, in all kinds of schools. The np- 
the power to grant, scale down, or withhold portionmont of state aid to a high school is 

tho grant ought to be centralized in some thus made on a plan similar to. ft kindergarten, 

responsible educational body, possessing powers primary school, or grammar school. All belong 

of inspection. The one marked merit of the to the same state school system, all share in 

subsidy plan, where graded subsidies are ein- the apportionment of funds, and all arc paid 

ployed based on the number of } r cars of in- out of a common fund. The value of such a 
struction offered, is that it places a premium plan, if .sufficient revenue can be obtained, is 
von, in — t 273 
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at once evident. High schools coase to be a 
separate part of the school system, and become 
an integral part of the system of public in¬ 
struction. The state then rewards a com¬ 
munity's efforts according to the amount of 
instruction provided, as measured by the 
number of teachers employed, and according 
to the actual amount of work done, as meas¬ 
ured by the attendance upon the instruction 
offered. If a rural union school will provide 
only the ninth-grade work, and thus give the 
boys and girla in the rural districts a taste of 
something beyond tho common school branches, 
the state will reward such an effort by a 
grant for both the teacher employed and tho 
extra attendance resulting. If a village will 
employ one additional teacher and provide 
two years of high school instruction, the state 
will similarly reward sue)} effort. To tho largo 
city school the state offers a similar standing 
premium on additional effort, every new 
teacher and lino of work added receiving 
additional aid. The simplicity, justice, and 
automatic adjustment of tho plan to com¬ 
munity needs and efforts are strong points in 
its favor. One thing, though, which ought 
always to accompany such a complete incor¬ 
poration of the high schools into the public 
school system, is a proportional increase of 
available funds, with provision for an auto¬ 
matic increase. There is no wisdom in incor¬ 
porating high schools into the state school 
system, if the elementary schools arc to be 
made to pay the bills. i 

Such an incorporation of high schools into 
the system of public instruction is not possible 
if the census basis of apportionment is used. 
(See article on Apportionment op School 
Funds.) The essential unit in higher, as in 
elementary instruction, is the teacher who 
must bo o in ployed to teach tlm pupils, and not 
the number of pupils alone. Under a com¬ 
bination of toachor-nctually-cmployed ami atr 
tendance bases, as used in New Jersey, tho 
high school is placed on the same basis as 
any other school, and thus becomes an integral 
part of the system of public instruction. The 
California and the New Jersey plans arc the 
best that have been evolved for the support and 
incorporation of high schools. Tho California 
plan ia especially meritorious in that it pro¬ 
vides a separate and a large fund for aid to 
secondary education, and tho New Jersey 
plan js especially commendable in that it 
establishes one organization. In view of the 
possibility of a reorganization of the plans for 
upper grammar grade and high school instruc¬ 
tion (see article on Inter mew ate High 
Schools), this must be considered an iinpor- 
tan t gain. If in the future a six-year high school 
should prove to be a desirable addition to our 
school work, the present somewhat regid clas¬ 
sification in some states would stand in the way. 

Another form of support for high schools 
comes in the attempt to abolish tuition fees for 
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those children who do not happen to live in 
high school districts.^ Children who live in 
cities, towns, or districts which maintain high 
schools of course have free high school tuition, 
but children who live in adjoining districts 
which arc not a part of some high school dis¬ 
trict arc almost invariably forced to pay a 
tuition ^ charge, and this is frequently made 
very high for the purpose of reducing the 
attendance of such outside pupils. The un¬ 
fairness of such tuition charges is at once evi¬ 
dent, and a number of states have attempted 
to do away with therm The method employed 
in doing * so varies in different states. In 
Indiana the pupil applies in person for a 
transfer, which, if granted, carries with it the 
payment of foes; in Ohio the township from 
which the pupil comes is directed to assume 
tho fees; in Wisconsin a bill is presented by 
the school receiving the pupil to the district 
from which he comes, and then a tax is levied 
to pay the bill; in Massachusetts the town in 
which tho pupil resides must pay the tuition 
charge, unless it is one of a class of poorer 
and smaller towns, jn which case the state 
pays the bill; and in Connecticut the state 
reimburses to urns for two thirds of the tuition 
paid, and will also pay one half of the cost of 
transportation. 4 In California a very simple 
and very effective method has recently been 
worked out, whereby every child in the state 
has free high school privileges. The county 
superintendent of schools of each county is 
required to. estimate annually the number of 
probable high school pupils for the coming 
year who Vive in iion-lngh-scbool territory, 
and then to have levied by the county authori¬ 
ties a county high-school-tuition tax sufficient 
to pay the tuition charge of all non-high-school 
district pupils in the nearest or most con¬ 
venient high school. As the state pays the 
high schools for all pupils in average daily 
attendance, this includes state aid to all. It 
remains purely optional with a district now 
whether it will form a high school of its own, 
join a high school district already in existence, 
or pay its tax for the tuition of non-high- 
school* pupils. _ In any ease the cost is paid by 
general taxation, levied on all property for 
high school purposes. K P, C, 
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ACCREDITED. — See 


HIGH SCHOOL, ACCREDITING OF. — 
See Accredited Schools; College Exam¬ 
ination and Certification Boards. 


HIGH SCHOOL, AGRICULTURAL. — See 
Agricultural Education, under the sub¬ 
division on Secondary Schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. 
— See School as a Social Center; also the 
Rural School Problem, 


exist a special high school board is elected. In 
many of the Southern states, and in some of the 
upper Mississippi Valley states, county high 
schools, partly or largely agricultural in type, 
have been created within recent years. These 
are supported by general county taxation 
and state aid grants. These schools arc under 
the county boards of education, or special county 
high sohool boards, elected or appointed for the 
special purpose. Tho county superintendent is 
commonly a member, ex offido ) of such high 
school boards. E, p, q. 

Reference 5 — 

The California School Law, High School Act, contains 
n good explanation of this form of separate high school 
management, ami tho North Carolina or North Dakota 
School Laws describe tho county high school of ngri- 
culturo typo of high school management, 

HIGH SCHOOL, COEDUCATION IN.— 
See Coeducation. 

HIGH SCHOOL, COMMERCIAL, — See 
Commercial Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS, — See Ath¬ 
letics, Educational. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOARDS. — Boards of 
control having charge of tho general manage¬ 
ment of high schools. Such boards arc found 
in states whore the organization of high schools, 
separate from elementary schools, has been 
provided for in the laws. This is commonly 
found in tho West, In many Western states 
the law provides for the organization of dis¬ 
trict high schools, town high schools, and city 
high schools, by action of tho people or of the 
Boards of Education or Trustees for such dis¬ 
tricts, towns, or cities: and also for tho organi¬ 
zation of union high schools by the joint 
action of two or more boards or districts, and 
county high schools by vote of the people of 
an entire county. In the first case the Board 
of Education for the elementary schools of the 
district, town, or city becomes tho high school 
hoard as well, and, except in so far as the 
finances of the two schools are usually kept 
separate, the two classes of schools are managed 
ns a unified system by the one board. The 
added high school merely becomes a part of 
the public school system of the district, town, 
or city, and has no separate management, 
except in some states whciu high school 
money must bo levied and paid out separately 
from elementary school funds. In the case of 
union district high schools a separate board of 
education is elected to take charge of the 
high school, usually consisting of representa¬ 
tives from each of the districts so uniting to 
form the union high school, In the case of 
county high schools, the County Board of 
Education, where such a body exists, is usually 
made, ex officio , tho high school board for all 
county high schools, and where it docs not 


HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS. — School 
districts organized primarily for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of a high, or secondary 
scjiool. Sometimes these coincide with exist¬ 
ing school districts, formed for the mainte¬ 
nance of elementary schools, as in towns or 
cities; sometimes they arc larger and in chicle 
two or more elementary school districts, and 
not infrequently a dozon or more elementary 
school districts. Sometimes the high school 
district is the same in size as a township, and 
sometimes, especially in the West, the same 
in size as a county. See Districts; High 
School Boards; High Schools, Survout of. 

E, P. C. 

HIGH SCHOOL, EVENING. — See Con¬ 
tinuation Schools; Industrial Education. 

HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES, — This 
term applies to organizations of high school 
pupils modeled in imitation of the Greek 
letter societies in colleges. (See Fraterni¬ 
ties.) The high school secret society is 
usually designated by a Greek letter symbol 
taken from the initials of the motto of the 
club. Rites of initiation, grips, pass words 
and the other usages of secret organizations 
are common features, 

These societies began to appear about the 
year 1800. At first the movement attracted 
but little attention, although in some instances 
high school principals and teachers gave sym¬ 
pathy and support, but in most cases wherever 
any attitude was assumed by the school 
authorities, it was in opposition to NiieJi 
societies. Tho number of organizations in¬ 
creased rapidly, ancl with this increase came 
a more thorough organisation. The society 
chapters began to form national organiza- 
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tions. Instead of using the homes of tho 
members as places for the gatherings^ many 
chapters secured rooms in office buildings, 
wherein meetings we held. The expense of 
membership increased, Serious abuses ap¬ 
peared in the practice of the rites of initiation 
and in the influence of the societies upon high 
school discipline and scholarship. As a result, 
the subject of high school secret societies 
camo to attract the earnest attention of 
schoolmen, of superintendents, and of various 
cdctattaal orgiVii nations throughout the 
United States. One of the most notable 
investigations was that conducted by the 
National Education Association through a 
special committee, reports from which were 
presented at the 1004 meeting at St. Louis 
and at Asbury Park in 1905. In 1904 a report 
was made by a committee on the influence of 
fraternities in secondary schools to tho eight¬ 
eenth Educational Conference of the acade¬ 
mies and high schools in illation with the 
University of Chicago. Under the auspices 
of tho Massachusetts Council of Education a 
study of high school fraternities and sororities 
was made and a report presented to that 
body in 1905. Tho consensus of opinion in 
each case waa that the high school secret 
society, whether a fraternity composed of 
boys, or a sorority composed of girls, is an 
undesirable element in the Ufo of the sec¬ 
ondary school. Tho reasons adduced are as 
follows: 

(1) The influence on the school is injurious 
by reason of the division of the school into 
cliques, the introduction of petty politics; and 
the loss of interest on the part of pupils in 
literary and other organizations with serious 
purpose. (2) The pupil suffers injury; tho 
protection of secrecy gives opportunity for 
much evil to bo practiced in the fraternity 
rooms. There is a decline in the spirit and 
standards of scholarship of the individual pupil. 
(3) There is no real need for such organizations 
in the high school because conditions arc so 
different from those in college. (4) Such 
societies set up improper standards, and counter¬ 
act the influence of tho teacher. (5) They 
constitute a source of danger in the proper 
government of the school. 

As a resvdt of the findings of these various 
committees and of the expressions of opinion 
from men prominent in the work of education, 
boards of education have undertaken to lessen 
the influence unci power of these societies or 
to elimmato them entirely from school life. 
Ofton such action has been met by determined 
opposition on the part not only of pupils, but 
of parents. In several instances the decrees 
of boards of education have been resisted 
and an appeal made to the courts. A notable 
instance is that of tho Seattle High School 
Fraternity, before the Supreme Court of the 
state of Washington. The directors of school 
district No. 1 in Seattle had established 


a rule whereby the use of the name of the 
Seattle High School by a -fraternity was for¬ 
bidden, and pupils wore prohibited from 
becoming members of any secret society under 
pcmdty of being deprived of all privileges of 
the school outside of the classroom. A pupil 
so punished brought suit through his guardian 
to Compel the school directors to restore him 
to these privileges. The judge sustained the 
action of the school committee. In several 
other cases the right of the school authori¬ 
ties to inflict various penalties on pupite hr 
membership in secret societies has been sus¬ 
tained by tho courts. 

In a number of states drastic legislation 1ms 
been passed with a view to controlling or 
abolishing the secret society in the high school . 
In 1907 Indiana, Kansas, and Minnesota passed 
laws of this nature. In addition to recourso 
to legislation, principals, superintendents, and 
school committees have undertaken in dif¬ 
ferent cities to deal with the fraternity question 
by appeal to public opinion and by regula¬ 
tions forbidding the use of tho schoolrooms, 
tho school name, or the ^recognition of the 
organizations in any way in connection with 
the school publications. In some instances the 
cooperation of parents has been secured and 
tho societies eliminated. In other cases the 
pupils themselves havo joined with the teachers 
and agreed to give up the organization. The 
influence of tho secret societies in tho school 
itself has been successfully met by the en¬ 
couragement on the part of the teachers of 
clubs and organizations of pupils each of 
which is based upon pome real ami valuable 
interest, such as debating, publication of 
school papers, glee clubs, and French and 
German circles. Under proper guidance 
membership in such organizations soon comes 
to be valued and esteemed by the pupils, and 
tho secret society to some extent loses ite 
charms. 

The high school fraternity has its defenders 
not only amongst the pupils, but among par¬ 
ents and in the general public. It is claimed 
that such clubs constitute a natural and fitting 
opportunity for the expression of the social 
instincts of young people of high school age, 
and that the members learn important lessons 
in cooperation in managing the affairs of the 
society and in conducting various enterprises 
in the name of the club. It is pointed out 
by these advocates of the system that the 
abuses of which so much complaint has been 
made arc incidental, and that under proper 
supervision and control such ovils^ need not 
exist. They arguo further that in schools 
where all the members are admitted to such 
societies there will not arise feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy such as exist where some members 
fti'O loft out in tho choice for these organizations. 
Tho consensus of opinion is, however, against 
tho existence of such exclusive seta or cotevica 
of pupils in a public institution supported by 
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taxation, because their very presence is in¬ 
consistent with a truly democratic spirit. 

\V. 0. 

Seo Fraternities. 
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HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION AND 
APPROVAL, — See Accredited Scuqols. 

HIGH SCHOOL INTERMEDIATE. —* Seo 
Intermediate High School. 

HIGH SCHOOL, MANUAL TRAINING. 
— See Manual Training. 

HIGH SCHOOL, NORMAL TRAINING 
CLASS IN. — Sec Normal Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL, RELATION TO COL¬ 
LEGE. — Seo College Examination and 
Certification Boards; Accredited Schools; 
College Requirements foh Admission. 

HIGH SCHOOL, SELF-GOVERNMENT 

IN. — See Self-Govbjinment in Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL, STATE AID FOR, ~ 
See High Schools, Section on Support. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, TRAINING 
OF. — Seo Teachers, Training of. 

HIGH SCHOOL, TUITION CHARGES 
IN. — See Hum School, section on Support. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, —A term some¬ 
what loosely used with di(tercut connotations 
not oniy in different countries, but in each 
individual country. In England it is used by 
the Board of Education to refer to " educa¬ 
tion other than elementary.” (Sec Education 
Act 1902, Pfc, III, §2); but in Gmhum Bal¬ 
four's Educational System of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Oxford, 3903) higher education refers 
to <l that general training given in Universities 
and University Colleges,” while the most 
recent work on secondary education bears the 
title Higher Education of Boys in England 


(Norwood, CL, and IIopo, A, II.,London, 1900). 
The same confusion exists in Germany. Lexis, 
Das dexttschc Unlerrichtswesen, uses the term 
Das htikerc Schulwescn to refer to the second¬ 
ary school system, while Fide, Auf Deutsch - 
lands Hohcn Schukn, deals entirely with tho 
German universities, and the term Hockschide 
always signifies an institution of university 
grade. In southern Germany this attitude is 
well marked by the designation of secondary 
schools as Middle. Schools (Mittdschulcn). 
The German use is also prevalent in tho 
United States, where higher education refers 
to such education as is given above the high 
schools. Thus the title of Chancellor Brown's 
work, The Making of our Middle Schools (Now 
York, 1903), is intended to mark the place of 
secondary education as in termed late between 
elementary ami higher, and this uso is more 
clearly emphasized in various essays on 
" Higher Education.” which deal with the 
education in tho college and university. In 
France the term Education Sup&ricur defi¬ 
nitely means education beyond the secondary 
schools. 

Seo Mittelschule. 

HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
FRANCE. — See Normal Schools. 

HIGHLAND COLLEGE, HIGHLAND, 
KAN. — A coeducational institution which 
grew out of the Indian Mission School. 
Opened ns a university in 1857, it is under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kansas. Academic, collegiate, commercial, and 
music departments are maintained. The en¬ 
trance requirements are equivalent; to about 
fifteen units. The degrees of A.B. and 13.S. 
are conferred on the completion of the neces¬ 
sary courses. 

HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, DES 
MOINES, IA, — A coeducational institution 
founded in 18S0, now under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church. H maintaina a 
normal college, academy, colleges of liberal 
arts, law, engineering, pharmacy, music, ora¬ 
tory, commerce, a correspondence school, and 
a summer school. The college gives degrees 
of A.B. and B.S., on three-year ^ courses. 
Lower credits are required for admission to 
the three-year engineering courses. There is a 
faculty of sixty members. 

HILDEBRAND, HEINRICH RUDOLPH 
(1821-1891). — German philologiaii, who exer¬ 
cised considerable influence on the teaching of 
German in elementary schools. Born in Leip¬ 
zig, he attended the Thomasschule, and thence 
proceeded to the university. He returned to 
ns old school in 1848, and proved a very 
capable teacher. Iiis interest, however, was 
mainly in linguistics, and as early as 1859 ho 
began to assist Jacob Grimm in the edition 
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of his dictionary, and on his death became 
one of the coeditors of the work. In 1868 he 
resigned his position at the school, and in 1869 
became extraordinary and in 1874 ordinary 
professor in the University of Leipzig. His 
chief work was Vom deutschcn Sprachunterricht 
in dcr Schule und von deulscker Erziehung wid 
Bildmg Uhcrhmpt (Teaching of German in the 
School and German Education and , Culture 
generally , 1865), in which he recognizes the 
cultural and national value of training in the 
vernacular. He emphasizes the importance of 
OTftl expression in the schools and the teaching 
of the significance and history of words, believ¬ 
ing, as he did, that language in its development 
presents n composite picture of national his¬ 
tory and growth. For similar reasons he would 
not neglect dialect forms, the embodiment of 
the thought and life of the people. His other 
works arc BeUrttge zitm deutschcn Unlcrricht 
(Contributions to the Teaching of Germany 1886); 
Gesammelte Aufstilze und Vortrdge zur deutschcn 
Philologie xind turn dcutschen Unterricht (Col¬ 
lected Essays and Lectures on German Philology 
and Instruction, I860), 
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HILFSSCHULEN.— See Exceptional Chil¬ 
dren; Special Classes. 

HILL, FRANK ALPINE (1841-1903).— 
Superintendent of public instruction in Massa¬ 
chusetts; was educated at the Niddcford, Me., 
High School and at Bowdoin College, graduat¬ 
ing in 1862, Ho was principal of secondary 
schools in Maine and Massachusetts from 1S62 
to 1863, when ho was chosen secretary of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
which position he filled for ten years. He 
was active in the organization of district school 
superintendents in the state. His educational 
writings include Seven Lamps of the Teacher 
(1902), a textbook on United States history 
(with John Fiske), and numerous essays on 
educational subjects. W. S. M. 
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HILL, JOHN HENRY (1791-1882).— 
Founder of the Hill School at Athens, Greece; 
was graduated from Columbia University in 
1807. He went to Greece as a missionary in 
1830, and two 3 'cars later established the Hill 
School at Athens. This institution, which 
includes elementary, secondary, and normal 
departments, had large influence on the sub¬ 


sequently organized municipal schools at 
Athens and the national schools of Greece. 
He translated a number of American and Eng¬ 
lish books into the modern Greek. W. S. M. 

HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPORT. — Seo 
Hill, Thomas Wiuoiet. 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND.—See Hill, 
Thomas Wright. 

HILL, THOMAS (1818 T 189t). — Twentieth 
president of Harvard University; was gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard. He was president of 
Antioch College from 1859 to 1862, succeeding 
Horace Mann (q.v.) t and of Harvard University 
from 1862 to 1868. His educational works 
include an Arithmetic (1845), First Lessons in 
Geometry (1S55), Liberal Education (1855), 
and True Order of Studies (1859). He invented 
the occultator and other contrivances for the 
teaching of mathematics. W. S, M, 

See II ah yard University. 

HILL, THOMAS WRIGHT (1703-1851).— 
English educational reformer; born at Kidder¬ 
minster, Apr. 24, 1763, the son of a bakoT 
and dealer in horse com. Hill received his 
early education in a school at Market Ilar- 
borough kept by a Nonconformist minister, 
In childhood ho showed a strong taste for 
literature and physical science. At the ago of 
fourteen ho was apprenticed to n brass founder 
in Birmingham, where lie became a member 
of Joseph Priestley’s congregation, and threw 
himself with energy into the work of Sunday 
school teaching in connection with Priestley's 
elmpcl. He invented a system of shorthand, 
and devised a plan for the representation of 
minorities by a proportionate vote. Hill was 
the father of a distinguished family: viz. 
Matthew Davenport Hill (1792-1872), reformer 
of the criminal law, friend of Jeremy Bcntham 
(g.v.), colleague of Mary Carpenter (<juj.) in 
the establishment of reformatories, and active 
advocate of the boarding out of pauper chil¬ 
dren; Edwin Hill (1763-1870), writer on the 
currency and an ingenious inventor who im¬ 
proved the machinery for the manufacture of 
stamps: Rowland Hill (1795-1879), who 
planned the scheme of penny postage und by 
persistent advocacy forced it upon a reluctant 
and ungrateful government; Arthur Hill (1795- 
1879), schoolmaster, whose son, George Bilk- 
beck Hill, was editor of Boswell’s Life of 
Jo/nr mm; and Frederic Hill, Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland and afterwards Assistant 
Secretary in the Post Ofiicc. 

Hill’s school in Birmingham was the result 
of the joint labors of himself, his wife, and 
four of his sons, Matthew Davenport, Edwin, 
Rowland, ancj Arthur. Tt is difficult to assign 
the original ideas which underlay its organi¬ 
zation and discipline to the several members 
of this family group. Perhaps the greatest 
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credit should be ascribed to Rowland, who, 
greatly influenced hy Maria Edgeworth's 
stories, began to teach in his father’s school at 
the age of twelve, distinguished himself as a 
teacher of mathematics, and, at the age of 
seventeen, undertook the entire management 
of his father's money affairs and at last deni ed 
Oil lus debts. Row hind recorded in his Journal 
that it was the height of ids ambition “ to 
establish a school for the upper middle classes 
wherein the science and practice of education 
might he improved to such a degree «s to show 
that it is now in its infancy.A new house 
was built for the school at Hazelwood in the 
outskirts of Birmingham, and its educational 
method became famous as the Haxehvood 
system. Special Attention was paid in the 
curriculum (a) to the teaching of languages 
in which the “ natural method M was em¬ 
ployed, U* both dead and modern languages 
were taught in great measure orally and by 
conversational methods, the abstract tech¬ 
nicalities of grammar being relegated to a sub¬ 
ordinate place j (b) to elocution, with the pur¬ 
pose of refining literary taste and teaching 
right enunciation and inflection; (c) to the 
art of writing in such a way as to combine 
beauty aiul swiftness; (d) to the scientific 
teaching of arithmetic, including mental cal¬ 
culation and applied geometry and open-air 
surveying; and above all (e) to the formation 
of character and to inculcation of right ideas 
of moral duty, including a sense of civic 
obligation, the cultivation of social sympathy, 
nml the love of justice, A full description, oi 
the aims and methods of the school was pub¬ 
lished (anonymously) by Matthew Davenport 
Hill in a work entitled Plans for the Govern¬ 
ment and Liberal Instruction of Iloys in Large 
Numbers, drawn from Experience. This book 
was epoch-making. It forms one link of a 
chain of influence, which, beginning with 
Rousseau’s Emile, took on English characteris¬ 
tics in the Practical Education (17DS) of R. L. 
and Maria Edgeworth (ryr/.i'.), and subse¬ 
quently culminated in Stanley’s Life of Thomas 
Arnold (1844). The authors of the hook show 
that they nro well acquainted with some of the 
writings of Postalo/,zi and also of the older 
English educational reformers and of the 
French encyclopedists of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, Shortly after its publication (in 1822), 
Hill's book was reviewed by Do (Juineey, It 
fascinated Jeremy Bcnthnm, and secured for 
the school tho enthusiastic patronage of the 
Boulliamitc group. Number* of pupils were 
sent to the school from the newly founded 
republics of South America and from Greece. 
A school was established in Stockholm in 
imitation of it. There is little doubt that the 
educational discussions provoked by the pub¬ 
lication of the book had considerable influence 
upon the mind of Dr. Arnold, and bore fruit 
in ilia work at Rugby, 1S28-1843, In 1S2? 
the main body of the school was transferred 


from Hazelwood to Bruce Castle, Tottenham, 
near London. 

As for the mechanism of their plan of school 

government, they recognised their indebtedness 

to tho monitorial tradition of medieval edu¬ 
cation and of the English Public Schools, but 
disclaimed any debt to Bell and Lancaster, 
whose services they recognized, but whose pur¬ 
pose they regarded as dissimilar. They ap¬ 
plied somewhat inconsiderately lo school con¬ 
ditions tho machinery of elective local govern¬ 
ment, thus anticipating later experiments in 
the formation of the school city. Their ideal 
was a judiciously supervised, self-governing 
hoy democracy. The details of their scheme 
were overintricato and a little doctrinaire. 
Joshua Touhnin Smith (J810-18GP), himself 
a native of Birmingham, and, like the Hills, a 
member of the Unitarian Church, shared tho 
same antiquarian enthusiasm for pure local 
democracy. But the vital significance of tho 
educational doctrine of the Ilills lay in its 
emphasis upon the moral and spiritual power 
which limy be developed through tho wise 
organization of corporate life in a skillfully 
ordered community. This is the conception 
which appealed to Thomas Arnold ( q.v .), and 
to which he gave effective development at 
Rugby^ with far-reaching results upon higher 
education throughout the world. The Hills 
wore thus among the first to give utterance in 
the sphere of education to the new collectivist 
ideal which arose in reaction to the individual¬ 
ist presuppositions of eighteenth-century ra¬ 
tion nlism and of the French Revolution. One 
defect of their scheme, as of Dr. Arnold's, was 
that their school bore no organic relation to the 
public life of the adult community which it 
served. Tho Hills in their private school, like 
Dr. Arnold in the endowed school at Rugby, 
were, though intensely civic in purpose, un¬ 
consciously separatist in their influence upon 
subsequent educational organization. But in 
the circumstances of tire time, this was inevi¬ 
table'—the dose connection of King Edward 
School, Birmingham, with tho. Church of Eng¬ 
land making it natural that Nonconformist 
parents of the middle ranks should support a 
private school more in accordance with their 
convictions, just as tho presuppositions of tho 
then central government made it natural that 
Arnold of Rugby should resist any extension 
of state control over the religious mid intel¬ 
lectual life of the great Public Schools. A chief 
part of the work of recent educational reform¬ 
ers in England has lain in the attempt to 
bring the conception of corporate school life 
(which is largely due to the work of the Hills 
and of Dr. Arnold) into living relation to the 
educational systems under government and 
local authorities, 

A second defect in the system of the Hills, 
ns also in that of Arnold of Rugby, was that it 
tended to induce precocity of moral sensitive- 
ness, A former pupil, w. L. Bargant, wrote 
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of it: "By juries and committees, by marks 
and by appeals to a sense of honour, discipline 
was maintained. But this was done at too 
.great a sacrifice.* The thoughtlessness, the 
spring, tiro elation of childhood were taken 
from us; we were premature men." 

M. E. S. 
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HILL, WALTER HENRY (1822-1907). — 
Jesuit educator; was educated at St. Mary’s 
College at Marion, Ky., and at St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity. He was instructor a In St, Joseph 
College, Ky., and St. Louis University, and was 
president of Xavier College from 1865 to 1869. 
He was author of Elements of Philosophy (1873), 
Ethics (1878), and Historical Sketch of Si. 
Louis University (1879), W. S. M. 

HILLARD, GEORGE STILLMAN (1808- 
1879). — Educational writer and textbook 
author; was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1828. Between 1856 and 1863 he pub¬ 
lished twelve school readers. He was also the 
author of a work on public instruction in Prus¬ 
sia (183G) and of numerous articles on tho 
common schools of Now England. 

W. S. M. 

HILLHOUSE, JAMES (1754-1832). — 
Statesman; graduated from Yale College in 
1773. He engaged in the practice of law; 
served as an officer during the Revolutionary 
War; represented Connecticut in Congress 
from 1791 to 1810, acting ns president pro 
tempore of the Senate after the election -of Thomas 
Jefferson to the presidency; he was commis¬ 
sioner of the common school fund of Connecti¬ 
cut (practically state superintendent of educa¬ 
tion) from 1811 to 1825, and for fifty years 
treasurer of Yale College (17S2-1832). 

W, S. M. 
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Barnard, II. Atuerican Jour, of Educ., 1859, Vol, VI, 
pp. 326-300, 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE, HILLSDALE, 
MICH. — A coeducational institution, opened 
Dee, 4, 1844, at Soring Arbor, Mich., as 
the Michigan Central College. In 1853 tho 
site was changed to Hillsdale, but tho college 


was not opened there until Nov. 7, 1855. 
There are seven departments, as follows; liberal 
arts, preparatory, theology, music, fine arts, 
oratory, household economics, pedagogies, busi¬ 
ness and shorthand. There were twenty-six 
members on the instruct!rig staff in 1910-1 Oil. 
The total enrollment in tho same year was 371 
students, 

HINDU EDUCATION. — See India, Edu¬ 
cation IN. 

HINDU NUMERALS, — See Notation, 

HINSDALE, BURKE AARON (1837-1909). 
— American professor of education and cdu* 
catioiml writer; was born at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
on Mar. 31,1837, and was educated at tho 
Eclectic Institute (afterwards Hiram College). 
He was for several years engaged in the work 
of the ministry. He was president of Hiram 
College from 1870 to 1882 : superintendent of 
the schools of Cleveland from 1882 to 1886, 
and professor of the science and art of teaching 
in the University of Michigan from 1888 to 
1900, succeeding William t IT. Payne (g.v,). 
His contributions to educational journals wero 
numerous, and he wrote a large number of books 
on education. The latter include Schools and. 
Studies, President Garfield and _ Education, The 
Art of Study , Studies in Education Jesus as an 
Educator, How to Teach and Study History, 
Teaching the Language Arts } Horace Mann and 
the Common School Revival m the United States, 
and History of the University of Michigan. Ho 
published several works on American history 
and edited die writings of James A, Garfield. 
He was also active in the council of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association and tho Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association. W. S. M. 

For portrait, see p. 219. 

See Education, Academic Study of; IIiuam 
College; Michigan, University of. 
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HIPPARCHUS. — The greatest of the Greek 
astronomers; bom at Niesea in Bithynia, c. 160 
b.c. He seems to have studied at Alexandria; 
but the greater part of his work was done at 
Rhodes. He was a very careful observer, and 
he determined tho length of the year to within 
six minutes, the obliquity of the ecliptic to 
within live minutes, the annual precession of 
the equinoxes to within eight minutes and eight 
seconds, and the eccentricity of tho solar 
orbit to within T fo. He made numerous other 
important discoveries and laid the foundations 
for tho work of Ptolemy. (See Ptolemy and 
Almagest.) He may be called the first great 
teacher of astronomy and the first to place it 
upon a scientific basis. While trigonometry 
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liftd made a beginning before his timo, ho 
was the lirst to use it in any largo scientific 
way, and ho has therefore been looked upon a3 
entitled to bo called its inventor. Geography 
is also greatly indebted to Hipparchus, since he 
was the first to locate places upon the earth's 
surface by means of their latitude and longi¬ 
tude, D. E. S, 

HIPPIAS. — See Geometry. 

HIPPOCRATES (c, 460-370 n. a). — Greek 
physician and philosopher, the " Father of 
Medicine," born at Cos of a family of priest- 
physicians, the Asclcpiadce. Ilia training he 
probably received mainly in the famous temple 
of health (Asclcpion) at Cos. He studied under 
the sophists, Democritus and Gorgias, and 
under Herodicus, who applied physical exercises 
to the healing art. Ilo traveled extensively, 
and practiced in many places. Many stories 
cluster around his name; the majority, however, 
are legendary. In a rationalistic age Hippoc¬ 
rates was tho first to establish a medical science 
independent of superstitions nnd priestcraft 
and of philosophical speculation. There was no 
one disease, he held, without a natural cause. 
Diseases are due to seasons, climates, water, lo¬ 
cation, air, food, or exercise. The chief rem¬ 
edies for disease arc regimen and diet, but there 
is also an innate restoring essence vis 

medicalrix nalum). Numerous works are 
attributed to Hippocrates, but of these only 
about fifteen arc regarded ns genuine. His 
writings are marked by careful observation and 
broad experience. Many of his medical prin¬ 
ciples have stood the tost of centuries. But his 
anatomical contributions are naturally of less 
value, although it would appear from some of 
tho descriptions that he knew something of 
anatomical dissection. His chief work is tho 
Aphorisms, a collection of about 400 sentences 
on principles of medicine, physiology, and 
natural philosophy. This 1ms been translated 
into all tho languages of the civilized world. 
With those ot Galon, the works of Hippocrates 
formed the chief subjects of study in the medi¬ 
eval medical faculties. They were translated 
in the sixth century into Latin, and although 
they were lost, a Gneco-Latin medical tradi¬ 
tion seems to have been established. After the 
middle of the eleventh century the knowledge 
of Hippocrates was direct and the Aphorisms 
were translated from Arabic into Latin by Con¬ 
stant] us Africai)us about 1080. He was espe¬ 
cially studied at Salerno and Montpellier, 
whore Rabelais lectured on his works in tho 
originaL Greek in 1637. How great has been 
the reverence for the n Father of Medicine ” is 
shown by the fact that the Hippocratic oath is 
still administered to medical graduates in 
many American universities (e.fif. Columbia 
University). The following is a translation of 
the oath, which is instinct with the highest 
ideals for the profession: — 


I swear by Apollo tho Physician and vEsculapius, nnd 
I call Hygola and Panacea and nil tho gods anil goddesses 
to witness, that to the best of my power and judgment 
I will keep this oath and this contrnet; to wit — to hold 
him, who taught, mo this Art, equally dear to me ns my 
parente; to share aufoshujco with him; to supply 
him if he 5s in need of tho necessaries of life; to regard 
his ofismiiig in the same light ns my own hrothere, and 
to teach thorn this Art, if they shall desire to learn it, 
without fee or contrnet; to impart the precepts, the oral 
teaching, nnd all tho rest of the instruction to my own 
sons, and to tho sons ot my teacher, nnd to pupils who 
have been bound to me by contract, nnd who have been 
sworn according to the law of medicine, 

11 1 will adopt that system of regimen which, accord¬ 
ing to my ability and judgment, I consulcrfor the benefit 
of my patients, and will prnteetthom from everything 
noxious arid injurious, I svi/J give no deadly modicino 
to any one, oven if asked, nor will I give any such coun¬ 
sel, and similarly 1 will not give lo n woman the moons of 
procuring an abortion, with purity nnd with holiness 
I will pass n>y life nnd practice my mt, , . . Into what¬ 
ever houses I enter I will go into them for tho benefit of 
the sick, keeping myself aloof from every voluntary act 
of injustice and corruption and lust. Whatever in tho 
course of my professional practice, or outeido of it, I sco 
or hear which ought not to be spread abroad I will not 
divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept Bcerct. 
If I continuo to observe this oath and keep it inviolate, 
may it be mine to enjoy lifo and the practice of the Art 
respected among all men for ever. But should I violate 
this oath and forswear myself, may the reverso bo my 
lot.’* 

Of tho works which have been attributed to 
Hippocrates, the following are regarded as 
genuine: On Airs } Wafers, and Places; On 
Ancient Medicine; On the Prognostics; On the 
Treatment in Acute Diseases; On Epidemics 
(Books I and III); On Wounds of (he Head; 
On the Articulations; On Fractures; On the 
Instruments of Reduction; The Aphorisms 
(Seven Books); The Oath; The Physician's 
Establishment or the Surgery; and The Law. 

Sec Medical Education, section on History, 
and the References there given. 
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HIPPOCRATIC OATH, — See JTippochates. 

HIPPOLYTUS (d. 236). —A disciple of 
Ironams, and the most, iearned member of the 
Roman Church in the Antc-Niccne Era. He 
was the first anti-pope, in opposition to Callis- 
tus, but was afterwards reconciled with tho 
reigning pope and revered as a martyr, Ho 
was a man of immense literary activity, and he 
and his works have been tho subject of long- 
continued controversy. They were written 
in Greek, and consisted of a multitude of 
treatises, polemic, dogmatic, apologetic, and 
cxcgetic. Most of them have been lost. In 
1842 tho greater part of tho Phihsophtimena, 
only the first book of which had been extant 
up to that time, was discovered in an ancient 
monastery upon Mt. Atbos. At first attributed 
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to Ori'gen, find later to Cams and Epiphjmma, 
it was -ultimately assigned by the unanimous 
agreement of scholars to Hippolytus. It is 
a refutation of all heresies by tracing their 
origin to pagan philosophy and Oriental 
theosophy, Its author is as uncompromising 
a foo to the ancient systems of philosophy aa 
Tcrtullian himself ( q.v .), and exhibits great 
acuteness in tracing the relationships between 
them and the heresies which disturbed the early 
Christian Church. His work is also valuable as 
a sourcc-bOok of history. W, R, 
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HIRAM COLLEGE, HIRAM, OHIO. — 
Founded in 1850 by the Disciples of Christ as 
the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute for 
the education of both sexes. From 1856 to 
18C1 and from then to I860 with intervals 
President Garfield^ (tf.a.) was principal and 
lecturer at the Institute, which in 1867 became 
Hiram College, In 1007-190S. the Board of 
Trustees became a self-perpetuating body. The 
institution maintains a college and depart¬ 
ments of music and missionary service. The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. Four 
courses are offered in the college, literary, 
ministerial) philosophical, and scientific, leading 
to the degrees of A.B., B.S., and Ph,B. Of 345 
students enrolled in different departments 224 
took work in the college. The faculty consists 
of twenty--two members, 
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Hinsdale, B. A. President Garfield and Education, 
(Boatofl, 1882.) 


HISTORY,—As a College and University 
Study. Content and Method, — History is 
concerned with the past life of man considered 
as a member of society, It is thus distin¬ 
guished from biography, which deals only with 
individuals, and from anthropology, which 
treats of man as a unit m the animal king¬ 
dom; but these distinctions are not absolute, 
for the history of the individual cannot be cut 
off from the Boeicty in which he lives, and no 
sharp line can be drawn between the natural 
history o i man and his social history. In a 
looser sense history is often used to denote any 
succession of facts, as when we speak of the 
life history of a plant or animal or the history 
of the solar system—an extension of the term 
which arises from the general adoption of the 
historical habit of thought, which looks upon all 
things in the universe, not as fixed and stable, 
but as undergoing a process of change. History 


comprises the whole period of the development 
of human society from the earliest ages for 
which evidence has been preserved, and includes 
the various manifestations of the human spirit 
in art, literature, and religion, as well as the 
vicissitudes of states and their leaders and the 
course of economic and social evolution. Cer¬ 
tain of these fields arc commonly marked off for 
separate treatment, so that wc have tiic history 
of language, of literature, of art, of religion, of 
philosophy, as well as the social and political 
sciences which derive their material largely 
from historical records; but such a division is 
one of convenience only, None of these more 
special topics can be understood apart from 
the general course of historical development, 
and only the historian can bring them into their 
proper relations as parts of the evolution of 
civilization. Before this broader^ conception 
of history the attempt to limit it to “past 
politics ” is rapidly losing ground, but the life 
of the state, ns the most important ^ social 
{group of civilized man, must remain prominently 
in the foreground of history, by reason of its 
intrinsic significance and because on the whole 
it furnishes the most natural category for the 
classification of t historical facts. History thus 
stands in especially close relations with politi¬ 
cal science and economics, not only because it 
furnishes them with the greater part of their 
materials^ but also because it constantly needs 
their assistance in interpreting the social and 
political life of the past; and for similar reasons 
it welcomes the advance of any now sciences, 
such as comparative and social psychology, 
which promise to throw further light upon the 
social life of limn. 

Unlike the natural sciences, history cannot 
avail itself of experiment or of repeated ob¬ 
servation. Except for the infinitely small body 
of information which lias been acquired by his 
immediate personal experience, the historian 
depends entirely upon indirect sources of knowl¬ 
edge, arriving at the facts of the past only by 
working hack from the existing traces which 
they have left behind them. These traces, 
the fount ai ill lead of historical knowledge, are 
called sources. Originally limited to the oral 
traditions handed down in song and story, and 
then including written material in the bare lists 
of early inscriptions and annals, the conception 
of what constitutes an historical source has 
widened with the growth of knowledge and with 
the enlargement of our ideas of the scope of 
history until it now includes, not only chroni¬ 
cles and public documents, but newspapers and 
private correspondence, buildings and pictures, 
ideas, customs, and superstitions, clothing and 
tools and implements and every sort of object 
from which information respecting the human 
past may be derived. For purposes of con¬ 
venience, sources are often classified^ into nar¬ 
rative, such as biographies, chronicles, and 
memoirs; documentary, including laws, char¬ 
ters, and official acts of every sort; literary, so 
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far as literature throws light on the ideas and 
conditions of an age; and arch ecological, in¬ 
cluding the great body of monuments, works 
of art, and material remains. The use of these 
materials for historical purposes often demands 
technical knowledge of a very special sort, 
and a group of subjects has grown up which 
arc often called the ** auxiliary sciences M of 
history. Chief among those are language^ as 
a means to the understanding of historical 
records; paleography, or tho science of ancient 
writings; diplomatics, treating of official docu¬ 
ments; epigraphy, or the science of inscrip¬ 
tions; numismatics, archaeology, chronology, 
and historical geography. 

Out of such materials and with such aids, it 
is the business of the historian to reconstruct 
the past for his readers. After lie has collected 
his sources by patient research in libraries, 
archives, museums, and simitar repositories, 
lie cannot use them until ho has subjected 
them to a searching critical examination with 
reference to their origin, genuineness, credi¬ 
bility, and value. In the ease of narrative 
and documentary sources this may involve 
elaborate textual criticism in order to restore 
the original form of a document; the deter¬ 
mination by external and internal evidence of 
its authorship and the time and circumstances 
of its composition (the so-called n higher 
criticism ”); and the weighing of the value of 
the various assertions which the document 
contains, with reference to the knowledge, good 
faith, and impartiality of the author. The 
chances of error in the transmission of evidence 
arc great, and they arc enormously increased 
by thi* fact that in the case of nil written or 
spoken sources we can only arrive at the original 
fact through the intermediary of the human 
mind which transmitted its subjective impres¬ 
sion to us, so that history is often reproached 
with the uncertainty which may exist regard¬ 
ing events of the highest importance. While 
this human element makes it impossible for 
historical knowledge ever to attain the degree 
of precision and certainty which belongs to 
the sciences of observation, the historian is 
able, by means of converging lines of evidence, 
to establish such moral certainty as may be 
reached in the affairs of men; and, although 
this assurance is often lacking respecting partic¬ 
ular events of a remote period, it becomes suf¬ 
ficient for any purpose in the case of ideas, in¬ 
stitutions, and social conditions of wide prev¬ 
alence or continued duration. Regarded from 
this point of view, the thoroughness of. its 
critical search for truth and the nature of its 
results entitle history to rank as a science. 
On the other hand, the processes of historical 
synthesis by which the historian combines in¬ 
dividual facts into sequences and generaliza¬ 
tions, and with tho aid of the constructive im¬ 
agination groups them into an ordered work of 
history, give a much greater opportunity for 
variation and individual choice, and on this 


side of historical method there ig as yet no such 
general agreement as has been reached respect¬ 
ing tho analytic operations of historical criti¬ 
cism. Moreover, the form in which the re¬ 
sult of tho historian’s labors aro presented to 
tho reader is a question of art, more impor¬ 
tant here than in the ease of t.l»c natural sciences 
because of tho element of sympathy and imagi¬ 
nation which arises' out of the human appeal 
of tho subject matter of history; ami the artis¬ 
tic presentation of history is thus a branch of 
literature. Inasmuch ns. the critical faculty, 
the constructive imagination, and high literary 
art are .seldom combined in the same person, 
it rarely happens that a work is produced which 
is eminent both as a work of historical science 
and na n work of literature. This tends to a 
division of labor by which tho preliminary opera¬ 
tions of collection, criticism, and arrangement 
arc performed by the editors of texts, the au¬ 
thors of rcgcuta, and the writers of monographs, 
leaving to the synthetic historian the moro 
ambitious, tasks of historical construction. 
Such a division can, however, never become 
complete,, for the historian must knowhow to 
test for himself the materials with which he is 
to build, and both the writer and the teacher 
of history must understand, though they need 
not regularly use, the whole historical process. 

The teaching of history, at least in the higher 
grades of instruction, is concerned with a body 
of knowledge, a point of view, and a method 
of inquiry. The body of historical knowledge 
is enormous and is constantly enlarged by the 

t progress of historical investigation ns well as 
>y the lapse of time; and the problem of the 
teacher is, in the first instance, to select those 
facts which will make clear tho general course 
of historical development and contribute to an 
understanding of the periods and countries 
of special significance with reference to the 
world as a whole and to the particular country 
and age in which the student lives. These 
facts must on the one hand be seen as actual 
realities, npainsl their contemporary back¬ 
ground. while on the other band they must bo 
grasped, not as disconnected events or dates, 
but as bound together in certain relations and 
forming part of a continuous process of develop¬ 
ment. The student must learn that while the 
past is vitally connected with the present and 
can only be reconstructed by working back 
from the phenomena of actual experience, it 
was never the same as the present; and he must 
be taught to lay aside for the moment the ideas 
and standards of his own age in order to outer 
into those of the age he is studying. Impar¬ 
tiality, sympathy, and imagination thus be¬ 
come necessary qualifications for the study and 
teaching of history, and the attitude toward 
the past which is thus attained is often called 
" historical-mittdodness.’ 1 Ouo element in 
this is the critical spirit, ami tho general 
student of history finds it necessary to know 
something of the way tho historian collects 
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and tests Ida materials, while the special stu¬ 
dent requires initiation into the nature of 
historical evidence and the processes of his¬ 
torical criticism and construction. Such trains 
ing is necessary, not only for the professed 
historian, but also for those wlm ns investiga¬ 
tors of topics in economics, political science, 
education, and the history of literature, art, 
or philosophy, are, often without realizing it, 
obliged to make use of the historical method 
o i inquiry. In the earlier stages of historical 
instruction, attention is given particularly 
to the teaching of a few simple facts and the 
development of the historical imagination; 
in the higher stages the number of facts in¬ 
creases and more emphasis is put upon their 
relations and political and social significance, 
and upon the acquisition of a critical and im¬ 
partial habit of mind; while in the most ad¬ 
vanced grades of instruction the student learns 
to find, test, and combine his facts for himself 
until he is able to undertake independent re¬ 
search. 

Probably no other subject of study is so 
dependent upon great libraries ns history. 
The sciences of observation depend primarily 
upon field work or the laboratory; the specialist 
in literature or philosophy can go far with a 
small collection of the great works in his de¬ 
partment, but the student of history not only 
needs the newest Works upon his subject and 
the standard authorities whose views be must 
compare and examine, but he is constantly 
driven back to the sources of information, 
which in history arc almost endless. For him 
no book is or can ever be wholly “ dead,” since 
when it censes to have value as a statement 
of facts, it always retains a place in the history 
of learning or of ideas, and thus serves as a 
source of historical knowledge. The efficiency 
of a university department of history is closely 
conditioned by the libraries to which it has 
access, and these must be rich in the great 
collections of printed chronicles and documents 
and in the files of periodicals and publications 
of learned societies, as well as in current his¬ 
torical treatises. Moreover, as no single li¬ 
brary can hope to be complete, even for 
printed works, advanced investigation involves 
the necessity of visiting other libraries and 
archives for rare and unpublished material. 
For many fields of history, as well as for the 
whole period before written records begin, 
museums of art and arch ecology perform a 
function analogous to the library as repositories 
of historical materials, and access to them may 
in many cases bo equally indispensable. 

History In European Universities. — Al¬ 
though history is as old us the Greeks, it has 
acquired academic status only in comparatively 
recent times. The curriculum of the medieval 
umversitics'made no provision for history, as it 
made none for literature, nor did the revival 
of learning prove immediately favorable to 
historical study. The only period of history 


for which the humanists eared was the Gr&co- 
Romnn, and the study of history remained a 
subordinate part of the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, just as oriental history was lim¬ 
ited to a study of the Old Testament, The 
Protestant Revolt and the Catholic reaction 
gave an impetus to the study of the Middle 
Ages, but only on the ecclesiastical side, and so 
far as these movements furthered the teach¬ 
ing of history in universities and seminaries, 
their influence was confined to the history of 
the Christian church, Tho separation of 
history from philology on the one band and 
from theology on the other was slowly accom¬ 
plished and is not yet at all points complete. 
As an independent subject history gained its 
footing gradually in the course of the eighteenth 
century and became fully established only in 
the nineteenth. The rapid expansion of his¬ 
torical instruction in the course of the past 
hundred years has come about partly as the 
result of the great activity of historical re¬ 
search and the enormous extension of histori¬ 
cal knowledge in this period; partly through 
the growth of nationality and democracy, and 
the consequent efforts to cultivate patriotism 
and develop the civic virtues; and partly from 
a realization of the need of giving the youth 
of each generation an orientation with reference 
to the development of the world’s civilization 
and their own place in it. 

Ill the universities of Germany history ac¬ 
quired an independent status in the eighteenth 
century, notably at tho University of Gottin¬ 
gen; but German historical scholarship showed 
no peculiar strength in this period, and its 
preeminence was established by the school 
of writers and teachers which had its center 
in Berlin between 1810 and 1830, ^ Tho pioneer 
in this movement was Niebuhr, in the lectures 
on Roman history which he gave as professor 
at the University of Berlin and which formed 
the basis of Ins writings on this subject, and. 
his influence was soon apparent in the spread 
of his critical methods to other fields of history 
and in the application of the historical habit 
of thought to the study of law, language, and 
religion. With Niebuhr, ns with German pro¬ 
fessors since his time, the writing and teach¬ 
ing of history went hand in hand, and the con¬ 
nection became still closer through the methods 
of teaching introduced in 1825 by Leopold 
von Ranke, “ Ranke,” says Lord Acton, " has 
not only written ft larger number of mostly 
excellent books than any other man that ever 
lived, but ho has taken pains from the first to 
explain how the thing is done.” ^ His first book, 
written in 1824, was accompanied by a critical 
discussion of the materials upon which it was 
based, and in the following^ year he reenforced 
his lectures at the University of Berlin by the 
inauguration of an historical seminary. The 
idea of such a meeting of professors and stu¬ 
dents for training and practice in the critical 
use of historical sources Ranke borrowed from 
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the classical seminaries of which lie had been a which gave a sound historical training, espcci- 

mcinbor at Gottingen: but it soon became an ally in the medieval held. The foundation of 

established featuro of the university system, the Ecole des IIautes Eludes in 18GS opened op- 

and in one form or another (seminary, practical portunities for the special study of history sim- 
exorcises, cours pratique) it is now generally ilar to those afforded by the German seminary, 
recognized as an essential element in higher and under the Third Republic the strengthen- 
historical instruction. The purpose of the ing of the faculties of letters and the develop- 

historicnl seminary is to teach not the facts of incut of a university organization have given 

history, but the process of historical investiga- a large place to historical instruction. The 

tion, aucl it is designed as a part of the train- universities now perform the functions once 

ing of the teacher as well as of the investigator, monopolized by tho Ecole Nor male, which is 
“An essential characteristic of the work,” as now combined with tho University of Baris, 
it has recently been analyzed by Professor and in addition to the public lecture courses 
George B. Adams, is the practice of the methods maintain cours fermts for the special training 
of historical criticism and sjmthesis “ together of teachers and scholars in the principal fields 
by a number of students of about the same of history, The change in tho character of 
stage of advancement, and tho resulting mutual university instruction is seen in tho modifica- 
criticism and stimulus of mind by miud. n The tion of the requirements of the agrtyalion 
group of students must necessarily be small, <l*hisloirc t the competitive selection of professors 
and the relations with the instructor must bo of history in the lyctcs, which in addition to 
free and informal,^ The subject of study may the comprehensive examination on the general 
consist of a chronicle, a scries of documents, or field of history now demands a thesis based upon 
a limited historical period or movement, and original sources, and certain examinations on 
the work may be conducted either by joint more special topics, The provincial rmiver- 
discussion of a topic prepared by all the mem- sitics seek, so far as their resources permit, 
bersof the seminary or through the presentation to do the same kind of work as the University 
and criticism of reports or essays assigned to in- of Paris, but they aro less liberally supported 
dividual members \ but such work cannot prof- than the corresponding German institutions, 
itably be carried on unless it is so arranged and their students of history arc at a special 
that all members may take an intelligent part, disadvantage because of the absence of the 
The method is essentially cooperative, and special schools and great libraries of the capital. 
frcquej 2 tly results in a group of published Besides the more strictly academic training of 
studies upon related topics. Tho narrative tho Ecole des Charles end the Ecole des IIautes 
lecture and tho seminary constitute the regular ft Lades, the ft cole Libre des Sciences Politiqucs, 
forms of historical teaching in tho universities a private institution established in 1871 pri- 
of Germany, Austria, and German Switzerland, raarily for the purpose of fitting young men for 
and practically all these institutions maintain the civil service, offers instruction in modern 
such instruction in ancient, in medieval, and political and diplomatic history, 
in modern history, while at a university such The Camden Professorship of Ancient His- 
as Berlin a great variety of seminary and lecture tory was founded at Oxford in 1622, and the 
courses is offered. Significant types of allied Regius professorships of Modern History at 
institutions aro the Inslitul Jilt tistermchische Oxford and Cambridge in 1724, but it was not 
Gesckichlsforschung at Vienna, which gives until the second half of the nineteenth century 
a thorough grounding in the auxiliary sciences that historical studies began to, -occupy a post- 
and in other subjects necessary for the study of tion of importance in the English universities. 
Austrian history, and the Instilut ffir Univer~ Long subordinated to classics and later to law 
salgeschichle at Leipzig, where Professor Lam- and the moral sciences, history was given an 
prccht has led a revolt- against tho more strictly independent status through the establishment 
political form of history cultivated by the of the Honor School of Modern History at 

followers of Ranke. Oxford in 1S72 and the Historical Tripos at 

In France a clmir of history was established Cambridge in 1875, The historical instruction 
at the College de France in 1769, but although thus organized has been almost entirely di- 
the incumbents comprised men of the dig- reeled to tho preparation of undergraduates 
tinction of Guizot (g.y.) and Michelet, they for the final examinations for their degrees, and 

tended to address their lectures to the general to this end emphasis is laid upon wide and 

pubJic rather than to students and had no thorough reading hi stands n\ authorities-under 
special functions as teachers. The professor- tho guidance of a tutor, who ig responsible for 
ships at the Sorbonne were of the same sort, but a small number of students. Brief courses 
so that until tho close of the Second Empire the of lectures are also given by the tutors and 

actual teaching of history at Faria was confined lecturers of the various colleges on the nrinci- 

to the ftcole iV or male Sup^rieurc, which pre- pal periods and fields of history covered by the 

pared teachers for the lyctes and colleges, and examinations. Recently some progress has 

the ftcole des Charles , established in 1821 for been made in tho direction of advanced tcach- 
tho training of archivists and librarians, but ing, especially on the part of tho university pro- 
developing an excellent set of special courses fessors, who take no part in preparing undcr- 
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graduates for examinations and thus have con¬ 
siderable leisure for graduate instruction and 
the guidance of research. So far few English 
students have availed themselves of the priv¬ 
ileges of this sort of study, hut the research 
degree of B, Litt, recently established at 
Oxford, has proved attractive to a certain num¬ 
ber of graduates of American and colonial 
colleges. Among the newer English univer¬ 
sities the University of Manchester is an im¬ 
portant center of historical study, and the 
University of Liverpool has recently organised 
a special school of local history ana records. 

History in American Colleges. — Like their 
English contemporaries, the early American 
colleges made no regular provision for the study 
of history, The curriculum was predominantly 
classical, and historical instruction was limited 
to the history and antiquities of Greece and 
Rome, In course of time a few recitations 
upon a manual of universal history were in¬ 
troduced, but the nature of the required curric¬ 
ulum gave no opportunity for the growth of 
organized historical instruction. A professor 
of ecclesiastical history was appointed at Yale 
College in 1778, but the first professorship of 
history in the more general sense of the term 
was created at Harvard in 1839, and filled by 
Jared Sparks, who three years later brought tiro 
study of American history for the first time 
into an American college. Another significant 
date is 1867, when Henry \V. Torrey took up at 
Harvard the work which Sparks had relin¬ 
quished when he resigned the presidency in 
1853, and when Francis Liober became pro¬ 
fessor at Columbia and Andrew D. White at 
the Univorsifcy of Michigan. These three men 
had been trained in Germany, ami the develop¬ 
ment of historical studies in the United States 
during the next twenty-five years is directly 
traceable % to the influence of the German his¬ 
torical school. This movement, however, 
bewail slowly, and outside of the .three insti¬ 
tutions just named the systematic teaching 
of history belongs to the period since the Civil 
War, Some qualification of this statement 
h necessary as regards the colleges of the 
South, where in the generation preceding the 
war historical and political studies received 
more attention than in the North; for example, 
Ijober had boon professor hi the University 
of South Carolina, nncl instruction in history 
and political science, though not provided for 
by special chairs, had an important place in 
Jefferson's plans for the University of Virginia. 
Even in the more recent period history has made 
way more slowly in the smaller colleges of the 
East than in the state universities of the West, 
where the traditional subjects of the cur¬ 
riculum have had a weaker hold; but at tho 
present time every reputable college has at 
least one professor of history and a regular 
sequence of historical courses which offer some 
sort of view of the history of tho world in gen¬ 
eral and of the United States in particular. 


The organization of the. historical curric¬ 
ulum in American colleges is conditioned by 
the fact that their freshmen have reached the 
ago of students in European universities with¬ 
out having acquired any such accurate and 
substantial knowledge of historical facte ns is 
possessed by pupils of the corresponding stage 
of the gymnasium or the lyc£ c. Accordingly 
while it is possible in Urn later yearn of the 
college course to do work which is in many 
respects of university quality, this work suffers 
from the lack of a sufficient basis of knowledge 
and discipline, while the earlier years of the 
course must be devoted in large part to carry¬ 
ing on studies of secondary grade with stu¬ 
dents who arc too old for the methods of 
secondary instruction. For this reason it is 
particularly important that the teaching of his¬ 
tory should begin with the freshman year, in 
Order to remedy as soon as possible the defects 
of the students* earlier training, The problem 
of the introductory course in college is, how¬ 
ever, peculiarly difficult, since this course is 
likely to be taken by.a large number of stu¬ 
dents, of wide diversity of preparation and 
interests, and since it 1ms not only to serve ns 
a basis for more advanced work, but also to 
meet the needs of those whose formal study 
of history wifi slop at this point. The effort 
must here be made to give at the same time a 
body of definite historical information, some 
training in the use of historical material, and 
some quickening of the imagination and 
broadening of the historical horizon. The field 
chosen must be large enough to give an idea 
of the growth of institutions and the char¬ 
acter of historical development, yot not so 
extensive as to render impossible an acquaint¬ 
ance at close range with the men and conditions 
of the times; hut it cannot be said that any 
general agreement has yet been reached as to 
the course which best fulfills these conditions. 
With rare exceptions, of which Columbia Col¬ 
lege and the University of California arc the 
most notable, the attempt is no longer made 
to cover the whole range of universal history 
in the first course in college, as so rapid a 
survey has generally proved confusing and un¬ 
satisfactory; a favorite type of course is one 
covering the history of Europe from the close 
of the Roman period to the eighteenth ecutuiy 
or, more commonly, to the close of the nine¬ 
teenth. Some colleges, m eh as Harvard, Wis¬ 
consin, and Kansas, finding this period tao long, 
limit tho introductory course to the Midtile Ages, 
in order to secure time for move thorough study 
and more careful training, In some instances, 
a general course in English history is given for 
this purpose; at other places a course in ancient 
history; while Cornell, Wisconsin, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Borne others offer two or more 
parallel courses for beginners, an arrangement 
which avoids some difficulties but loses tho ad¬ 
vantage of uniform preparation for later courses 
and tends to keep students too long in the ele- 
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mentnry stage. American history is generally 
regarded as not well suited for this purpose, 
since it is commonly studied in the Inst year 
of the high school and docs not offer the fresh¬ 
ness of interest, and tiie breadth of view desir¬ 
able at the beginning of college work. 

An introductory course of this kind should 
be taken by all college students, and most of 
them should he encouraged to take two or three 
additional courses as an essential part of their 
general education. For the needs of the 
general student every college should provide 
instruction in ancient history, the history of 
the Middle Ages and of modern Europe, Eng¬ 
lish history, and American history. How far 
courses in these fields should be multiplied and 
subdivided is a matter which each institution 
must decide for itself, provided always that it 
remains possible for the ordinary under¬ 
graduate io get a fairly satisfactory survey of 
the general held of history without devoting 
an unreasonable amount of time to the subject. 
Some subdivision is desirable in every institution 
in order that students may have opportunity 
for the more intensive study of a period or topic, 
as a means to the fuller comprehension of what 
history is rind how it is studied. It is also im¬ 
portant that toward the close of their college 
work students of special aptitude for history 
should have access to an elementary seminary 
or practice course, not only for historical train¬ 
ing and for an understanding of the subject 
chosen, but also as a step toward the intellectual 
independence which comes from forming one’s 
own conclusions after a careful examination of 
all available evidence. If the topic for such 
a course is not beyond the powers of a good 
senior, its selection may well be determined 
by the facilities of the library and the special 
interest and competence of the instructor. In 
all (pi os lions of the historical curriculum there 
is groat diversity of practice among American 
colleges, and while there is a growing tendency 
to pay attention to the experience of other in¬ 
stitutions, uniformity is neither desirable nor 
at present attainable. Moreover, the field of 
history is so vast and its variety so great that 
it will never be possible to establish any such 
regularity and definiteness of order as exists 
in the case of courses in mathematics and 
natural science. 

With respect to the. methods of college in¬ 
struction, equal diversity exists. The slavish 
memorizing of textbooks, once practical! 3 ' 
universal,, has generally been abandoned, and 
the text is now supplemented or replaced by 
lectures, prescribed or recommended reading, 
and written reports, often reenforced l> 3 * an 
outline or syllabus. Illustrative material of 
various kinds has beam introduced, and the out¬ 
line map has proved a valuable adjunct for 
the touching, of historical geography. Con¬ 
siderable use is now made of extracts from the 
sources in undergraduate instruction, partly 
for greater vividness and freshness, partly, as 


in the case of constitutional documents, ns a 
means to the more thorough understanding of 
significant topics, and partly for exercises in 
the process of historical criticism and construc¬ 
tion. The systematic use of such material 
at all stages of college work has been especially 
notable at the University of Nebraska. As 
a result of these changes, the textbook itself 
lias been greatly improved in the past twenty- 
five 3 'eara, although, for. commercial reasons, 
school and college texts in history arc as yet 
imperfectly differentiated, 

O 110 of the most difficult problems in the 
college teaching of history is that of the manage¬ 
ment of the large classes, numbering from 
fifty to five hundred, winch have developed in 
all but. the smallest of American colleges and 
for which the teachers of history and similar 
subjects can hardly be said to have worked out 
a method equal to the laboratory work which 
accompanies classes of this size fit the field of 
natural science. Many colleges have adopted 
the so-called “ Harvard system,” by which the 
class moots together for lectures and is divided 
into small sections under instructors and as¬ 
sistants for discussion and quiz upon the lec¬ 
tures mid the assigned rending. This method 
is most effective when a written test forms part 
of the work of the sections and when frequent 
individual conferences are also held. It in the 
most economical system and the only one which 
brings all members of the class into contact with 
the most experienced teachers in the depart¬ 
ment; but it requires for its success a.larger 
number of thoroughly competent assistants 
than is usually available. Elsewhere, as at 
Yale, Columbia, and Chicago, the class meets 
only in sections, an arrangement which pro¬ 
vides well for daily drib but cuts off a con¬ 
siderable body of students from any contact 
with men of professorial rank, as no college 
lias yet been willing to furnish a staff of highly 
paid man sufficient to conduct all the divisions 
of so large a class. At Princeton and Bowdoin 
the method first described has been modified 
and carried much farther by means of precep¬ 
tors who direct the students' reading in groups 
of four or five, an exceedingly costly arrange¬ 
ment which shows promise but has not yet 
been tested on a large scale with introductory 
courses. 

The University Study of History in America. 
— Thu university study of history in the United 
States may be said to have begun with the orig¬ 
inal investigations in medieval institutions 
which were undertaken at Harvard University 
in 1S7-1 by a group of advanced students under 
the direction uf Henry Adams mid which bore 
fruit in 187<3 in a volume entitled Essays in 
Anglo-Saxon Law. An “ historical seminary ” 
for seniors had, it is true, been organized at the 
University of Michigan by Charles Kendall 
Adams (q.v.) in 1809, but it was of a general 
and elementary character and did not reach an 
advanced stage till ten years later. Seminary 
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work in history was likewise a feature of the 
system of graduate study instituted by the 
Johns Hopkins University at its foundation in 
1870, and after ISSi, under the leadership of 
Herbert Baxter Adams (q.v.), this seminary 
exerted a wide and fruitful influence upon the 
study of American institutions and upon 
methods of teaching throughout the country. 
In 1880 Columbia University organized a 
Faculty of Political Soignee, in which the study 
of constitutional and legal history held an im¬ 
portant place, and about the same time more 
adequate provision for advanced instruction 
in history was made at Cornell t University, 
whore the first distinct professorship of Amer¬ 
ican history in the United States was estab¬ 
lished in 18SI. 

While the introduction of the seminary method 
was the determining element in the differentia¬ 
tion of the higher study of history in America, 
the line between college and university work 
has never been sharply drawn in tins subject, 
nor is such demarcation likely in the near future, 
since it is possible to begin certain kinds of 
original investigation in college, while on the 
other hand the preparation of the advanced 
student and teacher demands a large amount 
of general work which cannot be completed 
in college and can best bo carried on in the 
graduate school along with the beginnings of 
independent investigation. Accordingly under 
American conditions the transition from ele¬ 
mentary to advanced work in history is more 
gradual than in European universities, while 
at the same time the antithesis between the 
lecture and the seminary methods of teaching 
is less strictly observed, many of the most prof¬ 
itable graduate courses being conducted by 
a combination of lectures, student reports, and 
class discussions. Free use is everywhere 
made of the library, indeed the freedom of 
access to the stack and the greater promptness 
of service in American libraries are points of 
distinct superiority over European institutions 
of learning; but at most American universities 
the resources of the library, outside of nar¬ 
rowly limited fields, are quite inadequate for 
the most advanced historical work. Another 
characteristic of the advanced study of his¬ 
tory in America is the close connection main¬ 
tained with economics and political science, 
both in tlm organization, of instruction and in 
the emphasis put upon the economic and con¬ 
stitutional aspects of history, and subjects like 
economic and diplomatic history are often left 
to those related departments, 

A well organized university department of 
history needs a great library and the support 
of strong departments in related fields; it must 
also. offer advanced instruction in ancient, 
medieval, and modern, history, as well as in 
such fields as economic history, ecclesiastical 
history, and the history of religion, and in tho 
auxiliary sciences. Special attention will nat¬ 
urally bo paid to the history of the United 


States and of those countries and movements 
most closely connected with American his¬ 
tory. At present the universities which havo 
the most extensive equipment of teachers and 
hooks in these various holds arc Harvard 
Yale, and Columbia, each with a dozen 
professors and assistant professors of history. 
Well developed graduate departments of his¬ 
tory arc also maintained by Chicago, Cornel!, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Illinois and 
Michigan also lmvo important departments, 
while at Johns Hopkins and liryn Mawr 
graduate work in history is definitely organ¬ 
ized, but with a smaller body of teachers. 
Certain other universities do graduate work 
of good quality in more limited fields, notably 
the University of California on the history 
of the Pacific Coast and the University of 
Nebraska on the French Revolution, and 
most of the state universities carry candi¬ 
dates as far as tho masters degree, if not 
farther. The state universities regularly omit 
any special treatment of chinch history and 
the history of religions. . Topics which have re¬ 
cently obtained a footing in historical depart¬ 
ments are the history of Latin America, which 
receives particular attention at Columbia, 
Yale, Illinois, and California, and modem 
Oriental history, represented most fully at Yale 
and to a less degree at Wisconsin, Columbia, 
and Harvard. Proper university provision 
for the promotion of research also demands the 
creation of traveling fellowships, for the ex¬ 
ploration of libraries and archives at a distance, 
and opportunities for publishing the results of 
the investigations of professors and advanced 
students. So fm* Harvard is the only univer¬ 
sity which possesses regularly endowed travel¬ 
ing fellowships in history, but several in¬ 
stitution have established organs of mono¬ 
graphic publication. The most important 
special series arc the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science (since 
1882); the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics . and Public Law (1891); the Bul¬ 
letins of the University of Wisconsin (1894), 
with an Historical Series and an Economic 
and Political Science Scries; and the Harvard 
Historical Studies (1890) and Harvard Economic 
Studies (1906). At several other universities 
facilities exist for the publication of historical 
monographs, either as members of a general 
series of university studies, or in conjunction 
with the work of state departments of history 
or local historical societies. The majority of 
such products of seminary study naturally 
relate to topics of American history^ but ex¬ 
cellent monographs are also produced in various 
fields of European, and especially of English, 
history. C, IL H. 

History in the Secondary and Elementary 
Schools, — The teaching of history in tho 
secondary or elementary schools presents two 
main problems: first, the relative amount of 
time which should bo assigned to the subject, 
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with the periods or kinds of history to which or by certificate. (See College Require- 
this time should be given; second, the methods ments for Admission.) The complete success 
of instruction. Each of these problems must of the movement for uniformity has been 
bo examined separately for the secondary and hindered by the consequences of the elective 
for the elementary school. History is a record system introduced into the schools. Some- 
of human experience, the rich variety of which times also the fact that many colleges have not 
is not indiscriminately valuable for children given credit for more than one or two units of 
of all ages. The effort to find answers to these History luid a similarly retarding influence, 
questions of matter and method appears late An investigation made in 1909, principally 
in the development of educational systems, of schools m the Middle West, showed, however, 
This is mainly due to tho fact that not until that out of cighty-thrce schools offering & three 
the nineteenth century was tho study of history years > course fifty-six required ftil threo units 
well organized in the universities. for graduation. 

Before the Report of the Committee of Ten t Dissent from the recommendations of tho 

made in 1892, the work of tho secondary schools Committee of Seven has usually been prompted 
in history was usually composed of courses in by tho desire to lay greater emphasis upon tho 
Greek and Roman history for pupils looking modern period. In order to satisfy this desire 
forward to college studies, with a brief course a Committee of Five, partly of the same per- 
in English or " general ” history for others, sound, also appointed by the American His- 
The schools with a more developed program torical Association, advised that schools ready 
were so rare that their practice is not significant, to make a change should place English history 
For the year 18S9-1890 only 27 per cent of tho as far ns 1700, with its European connections, 
pupils in the public secondary schools were in the second year and give the third year to 
studying history. In the elementary schools a course on the last century and a half of 
American history was generally taught in tho European history. 

seventh and eighth grades alone. As the The recent development of commercial and 
majority of tho pupils dul not remain in school technical high schools has rendered necessary 
until the seventh grade was readied, they re- a course adapted to their requirements. For 
ceivcd practically no instruction in history, them emphnsis should be put upon tho history 
The subject had long been gaining more in- of the arts and of trade. The interests of tho 
teljigent attention in Franco and Germany, two are also distinct, because, although the 
With the organization of the lycte and the achievements of the Greeks and the Homans, 
gymnasium early in tho nineteenth century and, in a measure, of medieval peoples, are in- 
it was given an important place on the pro- structivc to students of certain technical arts, 
gram of tho secondary school. The rccogni- students of cotnmerco will find the modem 
iaon ol fts value Iot element ary etVucntiun came period the most important. liotVi bVuaM V>c 
later. In England, until Arnold's time, there taught to place the special aspects of life which 
was little systematic teaching of history in the they study in a true historical setting, while 
“ public " schools, and even after his day, at the same time they should not forget other 
except at Rugby and Harrow, the character phases of history which explain the general 
of the work depended upon the interest of tho growth of civilization, 
individual teacher. The attempt to construct a standard course 

Tho Report of the Committee of Ten (<z*t\) of for tho elementary schools has been beset with 
the National Education Association, embody- even greater difficulties, because many diverge 
ing the results of the Madison Conference, authorities must be brought into harmony, and 
brought the question forward and suggested because of excessive assignments of time to 
a program covering tho last four years of other studies, especially geography. Typical 
the elementary school as well as the four years solutions of the problem have recently been 
of tho secondary school. The most important presented by the University of tho State of 
single^ influence in the movement toward tho New York in a Syllabus, by the teachers of the 
adoption of a standard program for second- Horace Mann School in their Elementary School 
ary schools has been the Report of the Com- Curriculum . by the Chicago University Elc- 
inillee t of Seven , of the American Historical mentnry School, by the Indiana State Board of 
Association, which appeared in 1899, This Education, and by the Committee of Eight 
recommended a four years' course, beginning of the American Historical Association, 
with ancient history in the first year, placing The New York Syllabus divides American 
medieval and modern history in. the second, history into two cycles, the first, principally in 
English in the third, and closing with American a series of biographies, occupying the fifth and 
history and civics in the fourth year. Effect the sixth years, the second, with a narrative 
was given to the recommendations of the com- treatment, occupying the seventh and eighth 
mifctec by^ the action of the prominent text- years. The plan adopted in tho Chicago 
book publishers in arranging for series of texts University Elementary School is tho most rnrli- 
constmcted according to the plan, Another cal departure from traditional arrangements of 
influence has been the requirements fixed by program, and is based on tho attempt to 
colleges for entrance either upon examination develop the pupil's historical sense in con- 
vql. in—u 289 
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ncction with his own industrial activities or 
those of the community in which he lives, and 
without much attention to chronological se¬ 
quence. The curriculum suggested by teachers 
of the Horace Mann School, after providing 
stories and exercises drawn from primitive life 
for the youngest children, begins at the third 
grade with work on the Phoenicians, as typical 
of ancient trade and adventure, and passes by 
a natural transition to the stories of Columbus 
and of Hudson, and to the early history of 
Manhattan. In the fourth grade there is a 
study of the typical men of America, closely 
correlated with the study of geography. This 
is followed in the fifth grade by Greek and 
Roman history, and in the sixth by medieval 
history, passing over into the work of the dis¬ 
coveries and colonizers. In order to show the 
movement out of which America grew and to 
emphasize the fact that American civilization 
did not have its beginnings in the first settle¬ 
ments, In the seventh grade, which is the 
final grade, there is a study of American history 
from the struggle between the French and the 
English for control in America to the present 
clay. The program of the Indiana State 
Board of Education oilers certain similarities 
to this course, although it gives only part of 
one grade to stories of primitive life, follows 
these by stories of A men can heroes, emphasizes 
the heroes of Hebrew history as well as those 
of Greece and Rome, and gives the sixth year 
to English history, followed by two years of 
American history and civics {?.».). 

The plan of the Committee of Eight was based 
on the conviction, shared with the framers of 
the courses already described, that in teaching 
American history too little account had been 
taken of the European background or of the 
origin in Europe of American civilization. The 
plan falls into two parts, the first suggesting 
simple tales and descriptions of types of life 
easily intelligible to children of the three earlier 
grades, developing into a biographical treat¬ 
ment of American history in grades four and 
five. In the second part is outlined ft course, 
continuous chronologically, for grades six, seven, 
and ei£ht. t Two thirds of the time of the sixth 
grade is given to what may be called an de¬ 
mon tavy introduction to the study of American 
history. Its topics include typical characters, 
stories, ways of living, selected from the most 
characteristic periods, beginning with the age 
of the Greeks ami closing with the age of Colum- 
bus.^ In the later portions of the course 
stories and descriptions from the European 
background arc introduced wherever this makes 
the setting of American history more intelligible. 

In France and Germany the secondary school, 
lycfo or gymnasium, gives instruction in history 
throughout a nine years' course. The course 
corresponds to a possible course in our schools 
running from the fifth grade through the ele¬ 
mentary school, the secondary school, and up 
to the third college year. History is also given 


in elementary schools distinct from, the Ujc4& 
and the gymnaskm, and is parallel, therefore, 
to the first part of the secondary school course. 
In the elementary school the content is con¬ 
fined more exclusively to the national history 
and omits ancient history. The last seven 
years of the secondary course arc divided into 
two cycles, one of four and one of three years, 
thus including two journeys through the field 
from ancient times to the present day. In 
the second cycle of the French course, if the 
pupil is on the classical side, t.c. has Latin and 
Greek, or Latin and the “ living u languages, 
lie devotes four hours to history, two to ancient 
and two to modern; if he takes the sciences 
with either Latin or the living languages, he 
devotes two hours to modern history. Except 
at this period of the course, tho time given to 
history, both in German and French schools, 
averages three hours a week and the work is 
correlated closely with geography. 

In England the average amount of time given 
to the subject is two hours a week in both the 
preparatory years and in the secondary school 
proper. On account of the variety of type 
in the organization of the English schools it is 
difficult to summarize the practice. The most 
authoritative recommendation is presented in 
Circular 509, published by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation in 1008, and includes, for the first stage, 
with children up to the age of twelve, stories 
from the history of England and of other 
countries, centering about great characters like 
Charlemagne, Columbus, and Washington, 
ns well us famous Englishmen; for the ages 
between twelve and sixteen, a chronologically 
continuous course in English history with the 
European connections; during the final years, 
classical history for students going to the uni¬ 
versities, for others English or modern con¬ 
tinental history. The Circular records the 
gradual falling off in the practice of introducing 
a special period for more intensive study, and 
argues tlmt there should be judicious selection 
all the way through of incidents and characters 
for special emphasis. The Circular also crit¬ 
icizes the concentric method by which iii some 
schools the whole subject of English history is 
gone over each year summarily. In too many 
instances history is lumped in the program 
with “English subjects,” The general in¬ 
fluence of the type of questions asked in various 
public examinations, in competition for prizes, 
honors, etc., has been to retard the development 
of a plan of study satisfactory to the more pro¬ 
gressive teachers. 

From the practice abroad, as well as from 
the character of the efforts to promote the 
teaching of history in American schools, it is 
evident that the best opinion is in agreement 
upon the necessity of making the instruction 
continuous throughout the pupil's school career. 
Only by this means is it possible to form in his 
mind a useful framework of historical events 
and to train him to think of events historically. 
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Time is also needed for the growth of interest 
and the formation of a habit of reading histori¬ 
cal books. In the opinion of a recent French 
minister of public instruction the habit of read¬ 
ing historical books is an important element of 
the reading habit, which, next to the habit of 
observation, should be the aim of popular edu¬ 
cation, and without which the pupils are in 
danger of falling into illiteracy after they leave 
school. 

Methods of Teaching. — Upon methods of 
''teaching there is less agreement than upon 
questions of program, although for the attain¬ 
ment of the aims of the subject an effective 
method is more important than the choice of 
any particular period for study. If the method 
of teaching is not effective, the subject is dis¬ 
credited as an instrument of education. As the 
matter now stands, the statement that a pupil 
has had a course in ancient or medieval and 
modern history, means much, little, or worse 
than nothing, The most urgent need of the 
present time is the adoption and the general 
practice of a well-considered method of teaching 
the subject. In the management of subjects 
which arc already well organized pedagog- 
ically, like English, chemistry, or Latin,, 
teachers know what is expected the first month, 
the first term, the first year; they realize what 
are regarded as the essential elements of a good 
method. But the teacher of history may con¬ 
fine his work wholly to the explanation of the 
paragraphs of the textbook, or he may assign 
selections for reading in other books, or he may 
also utilize collections of source material. He 
may train his pupils in the use of notebooks or 
he may never allude to them. AVhat he shall 
decide to do seems to depend generally upon 
his individual preference. The well-trained 
teacher is capable of solving the problem for 
himself, hut many others are groping about 
among haphazard experiments or apathetically 
following methods sanctioned by local tradi¬ 
tion. 

In Germany there is a recognized method 
of teaching history. This is true of France 
also, although French teacher*^ differ among 
themselves in regard to the function of the text- 
hook. In Germany reliance is placed mainly 
on the teacher and the instruction is principally 
oral. Many teachers even object to the use 
of a notebook during a class exercise, because 
they wish the attention of the pupils concen¬ 
trated upon what they arc saying. By a process 
of questioning and repetition they work the 
fncts literally into the pupil's mind, so that 
ho is gradually enabled to construct so solid 
a framework of the past that \t is serviceable 
for all his future work whether in the university 
or elsewhere. Rooks of simple outlines, or 
Lcd/Vu/cn, are used to supplement the oral work. 
So complete is the dependence upon tluHcaehcr 
that fmv or no references arc given to historical 
works and t here is slight use of selected sources. 
Tins has been criticized us not offering the pupil 


enough training for independent work in his¬ 
tory and ns being in one respect a poor prepara¬ 
tion for the freedom of university work. Such 
reliance upon the teacher is possible only be¬ 
cause of the thorough training insisted upon by 
the State in the case of every teacher. In both 
France and Germany the subject is intrusted 
almost wholly to special teachers. Although 
the French use the textbook more than the 
Germans, they generally go over the lesson in 
a carefully prepared lecture which the pupils 
record in notebooks. The reason for this, 
when a textbook is also used, is the need of 
placing the right emplmsis and of stimulating 
the attention. It is believed that by such a 
method the dull pupil obtains more than if he is 
expected to master without direction the topics 
assigned. The French do not make extensive 
use of selected sources or of other reading 
references. In England, with no central con¬ 
trolling authority, the methods of work show 
less uniformity than those of France or Ger¬ 
many, but where the subject is well taught it 
is likely to include excellent training in writing 
up topics on the basis of an intelligent use of 
reading references. 

European methods of teaching history should 
not lie transferred mechanically to American 
practice, but acquaintance with them empha¬ 
sizes the value of a standard of work and directs 
attention to the elements of the problem. 
What may he suited admirably to the needs of 
the German boy in the gymnasium or the French 
boy in the lycfo may not take sufficient account 
of the more precocious individuality of the 
American boy. An adequate method must be 
the outcome of a careful study of the child and 
a wise consideration of the benefits which ho 
should derive from his work in history. The 
study of history should give him not merely 
a body of information, it should affect his atti¬ 
tude towards the world and train his mind for 
the successful search for certain kinds of truth. 

In the t elementary school the question of 
method, like the question of program, is partly 
conditioned by the fact that many pupils 
leave school at the end of this fifth grade. For 
such a pupil the most that can he hoped is some 
acquaintance with the history of the United 
State*'through stories, primarily biographical, 
and pictures of life and customs. Stories of 
the great world heroes should be added. At 
tills stage it is upon the never-failing interest 
of the story well told that the main reliance 
must be placed. The teacher should be trained 
for Ids work as the librarians of children’s 
libraries are trained for the ° story hour.” 
The most usual defect of the story is its lack of 
vivifying details, which enable the compar¬ 
atively feeble imaginative power of the child 
to form a picture of the incident as of some¬ 
thing that actually happened, Children of the 
fourth mid fifth grades are also beginning to 
read for themselves, and they should be led 
to read stories from history. It is unnecessary 
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to emphasize the need of correlating tins work 
with what is clone in English and in geography. 

In the higher grades of the elementary school 
the pupil should be enabled to form a picture, 
fairly accurate in its details, and in chronological 
order, of the principal events of American 
history and of its European background, in 
order that it may be ft serviceable framework 
for later historical knowledge. More emphasis 
should be laid upon reading, in books furnished 
by the school library or by local public libraries. 
Some use can also bo made of original sources, 
with the aim of illustrating facts easily within 


the comprehension of children of this age. 
Selections which illustrate two sides of a con¬ 
troversy, like that between Parliament and 
the colonics after 1765, or between the North 
and the South before the Civil War, will train 
pupils, who are beginning to read the news¬ 
papers, to read more intelligently and with 
some effort of judgment. There should be 
practice in making simple maps, explaining 
geographically an historical situation. Out¬ 
line maps may bo used for this work. Pictures 
offer an opportunity not only for awakening 
interest, but also for giving training in observa¬ 
tion. 

The problem of method for the secondary 
school is more complex, because the element 
of training should receive greater emphasis. 

. The most obvious requirement of a course is 
the mastery of the contents of the textbook. 
To attain this result there are needed, besides 
the ordinary recitation exercises, the prepara¬ 
tion of outlines and summaries, the construction 
of what the English call u date strips/* and 
the preparation of reviews. The teachers most 
interested in the improvement of the teaching 
of history would add some reading from his¬ 
torical books other than tho textbook, the 
study of selected sources of a simple and clearly 
illustrative character, and the making of re¬ 
ports upon topics with the use of several books 
of reference. There must also be.the construc¬ 
tion of maps. How many of these exercises 
the individual teacher may be able to embody 
in any particular course depends upon the special 
conditions of the school, that is, the amount of 
other work demanded of the teacher, the exist¬ 
ence of a school or public library, tno number 
of available historical maps, etc. Each ex¬ 
ercise should be repeated at least once, because 
the first attempt serves principally to make 
clear the difficulties. There should be orderly 
progress in the manner of work from tho begin¬ 
ning to the end of tho Course. The pupil is 
studying history in order to learn how to study 
history as well as to acquire a body of historical 
faot-s. Each exorcise should have relation to 
its predecessor and to what is to follow. 

The teacher’s first task .should bo to con¬ 
struct a calendar of the course, apportioning 
the work of each day, and indicating at what 
stage any particular exercise is to be attempted. 
An examination of the textbook will show what 


topics are adequately treated and upon wlmt 
topics there must be supplementary oral ex¬ 
planations or informal lectures. It is ap¬ 
parent that an exercise in constructing sum¬ 
maries should bo inserted after an epoch of 
marked characteristics has been studied. Upon 
the completion of tho study of a long and com¬ 
plex process an outline, chronological or topical, 
will be useful. Teachers may wish to use a 
simple outline for each day’s work, but the con¬ 
struction of such outlines should not be re¬ 
quired every day of all tho class, for this work 
would soon become mechanical and wearisome. 

A review of the geographical relations of the 
subject will show at what points illustrative 
maps should be constructed. Certain topics 
should be studied partly through the medium 
of pictures. (Beo Visual Aids to Teaching.) 

If there are to be Tcports on long readings, the 
place of these will be determined by the inter¬ 
est of tho topic or incident and the availability 
of books on the subject. The same is true of 
topical studies, of which there should not be 
more than two or three during the particular 
course. The results of these exercises should 
be embodied in the pupil’s notebook, They 
should be written on sheets of paper which may 
be inserted without copying in a loose-leaf note¬ 
book. The pupil will need careful instruction 
upon the manner of preparing this written 
material for the notebook. 

The teacher may not be able to insert upon 
tho calendar more than an indispensable mini¬ 
mum of exercises, because such exercises re¬ 
quire efficient supervision, and the burden upon 
the average teacher is already heavy. The way 
to meet tl\c difficulties of the situation is to 
agree upon what this indispensable minimum 
includes, and from it as a basis work steadily 
toward the desirable. IT. E. B. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. — Its Value. 
— An appreciation of the value of the study 
of educational traditions and customs is united 
with the tardy recognition of culture history 
in general. The earlier study of historic as¬ 
pects of education was connected either with 
particular institutions) chiefly universities, or 
with the philosophical interpretation of edu¬ 
cation . Recently, however, a wkl or signi ficance 
is recognized both because of the function of 
the study in professional education and of its 
cultural value. Certain of these reasons may 
be indicated briefly. In the first place the 
recent strong emphasis upon the genetic ap¬ 
proach has brought, into clearer light the signi¬ 
ficance of the historical; if n large proportion 
of our educational ideas and practices have 
no other support in the present but a historical 
or traditional one, it is jiuitc essential to the 
teacher to know something of the origin and 
significance of these customs. Again as a 
guard against the danger of extremes in moving 
away from the restrictions of inherited stand¬ 
ards, such a study is of value. The waves of 
opinion winch are popularly called u fads and 
frills" can he minimized by a study of past ex¬ 
perience with similar schemes. As an instru¬ 
ment for broadening the interests and sympa¬ 
thies of teachers, often far inure restricted 
than those of the children whom they teach, 
this study is of great value because of the broaa 
conception and wide social relation of educa¬ 
tion which it gives. When the Herbartian con¬ 
ception of education ns the development of 
many-sided interests upon the part of the pupil 
is considered, the importance of the same de¬ 
velopment for the teacher is evident. Tho 
greatest professional significance is that tho 
contributions of historical study clarify standard 
and idenls. Where, as in teaching, no definite 
purpose, adequate or satisfactory, can be 
gained cither from a knowledge of the subject 
matter imparted or from the mind of tho 
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child taught, some formulation of ultimate 
standards is essential. The study of the 
relation of school work to social needs and- 
various historical stages contributes much to 
this end. On the technical side, much is to 
be said for the training in the use of the com¬ 
parative or historical method as well as for the 
ex peri mental through psychology or the logical 
through philosophy. On the cultural side 
much could be argued for the value of a sub¬ 
ject which represents society's conscious attempt 
to perpetuate its achievements of the past and 
to realize its aspirations of the future. It is 
needless to add that these values are not to be 
found if the subject is to be conceived as a study 
of schoolroom devices or the pedagogical ideas 
of a few leading teachers or philosophers. 
It is only reached when treated, ns by Plato 
and Aristotle, as an essential part of the study 
of society represented, in its highest conscious 
effort, — the culmination of the social process. 

Historical Development of the Subject,— 
The study, of the history of educational thought 
and practice did not receive serious attention 
until the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it was stimulated by two movements. The 
first of these was the general interest in the past 
and a desire to estimate human progress by com¬ 
parison with the past. Secondly, an impetus 
was given to ft study of antiquity by the revo¬ 
lutionary and rationalistic movements of the 
age which refused to recognize the influence of 
the past. Hence the desire by the opponents 
of these movements to trace the evolution of 
human progress and establish some standards 
and norms to counteract wlmt were regarded 
as revolutionary proposals. 

Probably the earliest history of education us 
such,was the TraiUdes Choix ci de la il fSthodc 
de& Etudes (1675) by Claude Floury, who was 
associated with Bossuet as instructor to the 
royal children. This work was translated into 
English in 1695 by S, Kcble. As Floury states 
iu the opening sentences of his work that “ to 
understand well the Order of our pnbliek 
Studies, it seems to me Advisable to go to the 
Fountain-head; that so we may see whence 
every part is deriv’d clown to us; how the whole 
body of these Studies has been form’d in the 
Succession of many Ages.” The first part, 
about fifty pages, is devoted to a history of 
studies down to the “ Restoration of Hu¬ 
manity.” The chief interest in this part is 
jCrhaps a recognition of the influence of Am- 
nan and Hebrew thought on the Middle Ages. 
Otherwise the work, as might be expected, 
is somewhat sketchy. The second part is 
devoted to a theory of the curriculum. In the 
century following there appeared many his¬ 
tories of individual schools, but no connected 
history of education. Among these may be 
mentioned: Ludovicus, G., Historia Rectorum 
Cfymnasiorwn, Schojanmque eelebriorum (Leip¬ 
zig, 10QS-1911); Bicdcrmaim, Ada Scholastica, 
Altcs und Ac tics von Schufaachen (Halle, 1752^ 


1755); Burckhardt, De variis Germanim Echo* 
larum a Caroli A/, tempore usque ad Seed, XVI 
Mulalionibus (1715); Schottgen, De Statu 
Sckolamm ante Reformationem (1717); Ulrich, 
Pragmatische Geschichte dev vornehmsten ICalho - 
lischen und 'prolestanlischen Gymnnsicn und 
Sckulen im Deutschland (1780). The author 
of the last work hopes by a complete account 
of the qualities and defects of certain schools 
to lead to improvement and greater perfection 
of teaching method nnd discipline in the schools 
of his day. The work gives an account, valu¬ 
able because contemporary, of Basedow’s theory 
of the Philanthropinum (f. 1774), a history of 
the Ftiratcnacliulcn of Saxony, and of schools 
in Austria and Bavaria. It is interesting to 
note, as bearing out the introductory state¬ 
ment, that the work which has usually been re¬ 
garded as the first history of education, C, A, 
Mangclsdorf’s Venuch einer Darstellung dessen 
was seit Jakrtansenden im Betreff dcs Erzich - 
if ngswe&cns gesagl und gelhan warden ist (Leip¬ 
zig, 1779), was prompted by opposition to the 
educational thought represented by Basedow. 
" If one desires,” he writes, “ to form a correct 
judgment on new proposals for improving edu¬ 
cation, one must not only know what has been 
done in various directions} but also what lias 
been said.” This work was followed by the 
Geschichte des Schid- nnd Rrzielnmgs-Wcsens 
in Deutschland von dcr Einfilhrung dcs Chris - 
tenthnvis bis auj die ncuesten Zeilen , by Fr. 
E. Ruhkopf (Bremen, 1794). This is an 
attempt to record the most important stops in 
the origin and progress of German education. 
The work is based on source material, ami is 
valuable, bibliographically, for the references 
to earlier books on education, which, however, 
contained nothing but biographies, lists of 
births and deaths, or collections of writings. 
The author refers to a plan for a History of 
Education published by SchGppcrtin in Magazin 
fiir Schulen about 1770, which was never carried 
out. He takes a broad view of education, and 
recognizes the intimate connection of education 
with the church, politics, and literature, and 
claims his book to be the first attempt in a new 
field. A significant step in advance was marie 
by Fr. II, Christian Schwarz, who in 1802 hnd 
published Erzichungslehre, to which lie added 
in 1S13 Geschichte der Erzichimg in ihrem Zu- 
sammenhang nnler den Vothern von alien Zeilen 
her bis anfs ncucsle. A new edition in 1829 
was preceded by the history, since a true con¬ 
ception of present problems is impossible with¬ 
out a knowledge of what has already been done. 
He is opposed both to the view which looks 
upon the past as perfect because it is past, and 
to the view “which holds that truth has never 
yet been discovered and that every moment 
brings something better than before,” His¬ 
tory of education is a branch of the history of 
civilization, and while giving an account of the 
past, affords insight into the present. The work 
is comprehensive, and deals with the educational 
14 
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history of most of the nations of antiquity up affairs without any subjective additions. With 

to the philanthropinistic movements and the IC. Schmidt, Gcschichte der Ptidagogik dargcslelU 

new education. The importance of the his- in wdfgeschichtiichcr Entwickelung und im or- 

tory of education was also recognised by A. IL ganischcn Zusammcnhange mil dem Knllur- 

Niemeyer, who added a historical section leben dcr Volkcr (lSOO-180‘2), the idea of the 

(Ubcrtfick dcr allgcmrincn Gcschichte dcr Em eh- God-man is the central point in world history; 

ung und des Unterrichls ncbsl cincr spcciellcren progressive evolution is accordingly the embodi- 

plidagogischcn Charakterislik deft achlzehntcn mont of God in man, and the history of educa- 

Jahrhuwkrts bis aujf die neuestm Zciten) to the tion attempts to accompany the spirit of man 

later editions of his Grunds&tzc dcr Erziehung through the struggle for freedom At the same 

und des (Interrichly (1796). Here the history time tins work contains a great deal of material 

of education is given in outline up to the eight- and a full bibliography, 

couth century, which receives more detailed The work of ltnrl von Itaumer, Oeschickte 
treatment. A separate work, Originalstdkn der Pddagogik vom Wiederaufblilhen kins shelter 

gricchischer und romischer IClassiker uber die Sindien bis auf unsere Zell (1847)/ is important 

Theorie der Erzichung und dcs Unferrichls in a historical survey, for this work more than 

(1813) serves to supplement the earlier sum- any other has exercised an influence on the 

mary. While the author recognizes the breadth histories of education written in English. Von 

of the subject as an account of the theory of Itaumer began his studies with a course of 

education, the leaders, institutions, and writings lectures at Halle in 1822, and continued nt 

of the past, his work gives little more than Erlangen from 1838 to 1842. While he recognizes 

biographical sketches of educational leaders. that a history of education must keep in view 
The practical purpose of a study of the history the cultural ideal of the time and show how this 
of education, emphasized by Schwartz, was ideal was worked over into tho practical field 

recognized in a number of histories written of education, he devotes the greater part of his 

about 1830. Thus A. Kapp, in Commenlalio work to biographies of educational leaders as 

de historia educalionis el per noslram celalem the embodiment of the ideals of their day. 

cull a el in poster um colcndn (1S34) would in- A T or does he accept tho theory that a Ins lory 

elude sx study of all types of education in addi- should be an objective account of facts, for 

tion to the school, for " the correct historical if the history of education, for example, is to 

account of a science or art leads to a clear knowl- have any value, it must be approached with 

edge of the really true standpoint.” He him- subjective problems and standards, 

self was the author of Platons Erziehungslohre More comprehensive than any of tho pre- 
(1833) and of Aristotle’s Erzichungshhre ced ng works is the Gcschichte der Erziehung 

So in the forties most books on the theory of von Anfang cm bin auf unscrc Zcil (1884.-1902), 

education were preceded by some historical issued by Iv. A. Schmid with the collaboration 

account; as examples may bo cited Gustav of many scholars, each one a specialist. Tho 

Braun, Grundzilgc der Erziehinigsichrc (1849), work represents the modern conception of 

and Itoscnkranz, Die Pddagogik als System history as an account of facts as they really 

(1848). were and in their actual connection. Systems 

The history of education was not uninfluenced of education remain unintelligible when freed 

by the Hegelian philosophy of history. Hegel's from the general intellectual atmosphere in 

own Lectures on the Philosophy of History. which they arc set. So extensive a work would 

dealing as it does with the development of have been impossible for one mnn nlono. and 

human Geisl or spirit toward self-realization, it is representative of another modern tendency, 

may to that extent lie regarded as a history of not to issue general histories but monographs on 

education in its broadest sense. Several works special topics mul publication of source material, 

accordingly appeared in this field with a pre- Since Schmid most of the general histories of 

conceived law of progress to serve as a standard education have merely been textbooks based on 

of judgment. Fr. Cramer devoted his lifetime previous works, hut an exception must be made 

to tiie study of history of education, but never in favor of Paulsen's Das dcuischc Bifdnngs- 

completed the work. lie published in 1832 wesen , in seiner geschichllichcn Entwickhing 

Gcschichte der Erziehung und des Vnterrichls im (Leipzig, 1000), which, in spite of its short com- 

H llcrfoim, which in 1839 was brought down to pass, gives a good account of German education 

the time of Lucian; and in 1843 appeared his as part of the development of German culture. 

Gcschichte der Erziehung und des Untcrrichts in It was pointed out earlier how the first histories 

den Niedcrlandcn ivahrend des Mittclaltcrs, He of education were histories of individual schools, 

regards as the main aim of education not its Valuable special studies were A. Heppc's 

purely practical aspect, but ti knowledge of Geschichlctlesdeutschcn Volksschulwcscns (1S5S); 

the educational means of ancient times, what the Grnsborger, L,, Erziehung und Unlerrichiim 

human efforts were in all fields, and how the Klassischen vUfcrhun (1804); Kehr, K., Geschichlc 

divine idea to bring the human race to perfee- der Mdhodik des deutschen Volksschxduntcrrichts 

tion has developed and revealed itself in human (1877)* Paulsen, F,^ Gcschichte des gelchrlcn 

progress, History should trace the influence Untcrrichts (1884). Since then the number has 

of divine providence iu the direction of human increased rapidly, tile most scholarly and valu- 
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able series being the Monumenta Germanics Pee- German Educational Reformers { collected from 

dagogica (tf.iO, edited I)}' Kchrbach and issued the American Journal and published separately 

since 1889. under Kehrbnch's influence was in 1863, being thus probably the first history 

organized in 1890 the Gasellschaft filr deutsche of education in English. This had been pre- 

Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte for systematic ceded in 1859 by the translation of Vol. IV of 

research into the local educational history Von Raumer, German Universities. A similar 

and the collection and publication of records collection on English education from the Ameri- 

bearing on education in German-speaking can Journal was made in 1876, when two 

countries. School ordinances, textbooks, bio^- volumes, English Pedagogy, The School and 

rapines, diaries, pictures, etc., arc invests the Teachers in English Literature , were pub¬ 
gated. In addition much local < research is lished. This work is of great value for the col- 

carried on, ns an example of which may bo lection of source material and the light thrown 

cited II. Ileyd, Geschichte der Entwicklung des on English education by the quotations of 

Volksschidwmns im Grosshcrzogtwn Baden (1804— writers who were not professional educators, 

1897), done under the auspices of the Elcmcn- and has hardly been surpassed up to the present, 

tary Teachers 1 Association of the duchy. The Another work which has had and still has 
following scries explain^ their purpose with- a great vogue is It. II. Quick's Ediicational 
out any further description: Fi\ Maim, Bib- Reformers (1808), also based largely on Von 
liothek pddagogischer Klassiker (1SG9-1895): Raumer; this was expanded’in 1890. Hero, 
G. A. Lindner, Pddagogische Klassiker; Karl too, the treatment is confined almost entirely 
Richter. Pddagogische Bibliothek; G. Frohlich, to education of the schoolroom. The aim 
Die Klassiker der Pddagogik; E. Friedrich, which Quick liad in mind was to acquaint practi- 
and H. Gehrig, Die pddagogischen Klassiker ; cal men in education with lf what has already 
R. Vormbaum, Evangelische Sckulordmtngen been said and done by the leading men engaged 
des 16, , 17. t und 18. Jakrhwiderts; A. llichtor, in it, both past and present ” (1868); in a later 
Neudrucke padagogischer Schriflen; II. Schiitzo. edition (1890) the aim is stated to be " to select 
Austese aus den Wcrken berilhmter Lehrer und a few people especially worth knowing about 
PddagoQcn des Mitlelalters; Aug. Israel, Samm - and to tell concerning them in some detail just 
lung selten gewordener padagogischer Schriflen that which seemed to me specially worth know- 
dcs 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts; Kurz, F, X,, ing.” As professor of education in the College 
Bibliothek der Katholischen Pddagogik; Von of Preceptors, Joseph Payne (q.v.) delivered 
TJfcr, Internationale Bibliothek fiir Pddagogik the first course of lectures on the history of 
und den Ililfswisscnschaften; Sa7Mnhing der education in English, which aimed at nothing 
bedeutendsteti padagogischen Schriflen. For the more than a treatment of the art of education 
history of the universities excellent material can at different periods. In general the emphasis 
be found in the work of W.Erman and E. Horn; which was prominent with tho German his- 
Bibliographic der deutschen Universitdten (Lcip- tovians is also found here, to understand the 
zig, 1904), a comprehensive list of works history of the subject as an aid to the solution 
dealing with universities up to 1899. To this of modern problems. Few have recognized the 
may be added the monograph scries edited by comprehensiveness of the educational influences, 
Th. ICappstein, Die deutschcn Hochschulen or, if they have, ns Seeley did who saw that the 
(Berlin. 1907-). t( details , . . embrace a study of the history 

English. — Historic^ of education in English and environment, of the internal, social, and 
have in the main followed the work of Von religious conditions of the people," they have 

Raumer as a model. Few of them have even failed to carry them out. The following works 

attempted to trace the development of educa- which appeared before 1900 may be mentioned; 
tion in its broadest aspect as a branch of tho Browning, O., Educational Theories (Cam- 

history of civilization, and the majority have bridge, 1881); Painter, F. V. N., A History 

been content to give accounts of tho educational of Education (New York, 1S8G); Williams, S. 
leaders and tlicir theories. Probabty the earliest G., The History of Modern Education ( Syracuse, 
systematic survey in English was given in a 1892); Munroe, J. P., The Edvcalioital Ideal 
small volume issued in Harper's Family (Boston, 1896); Seeley, L. t History of Educa- 
Library in 1842. The author, H. I. Smith, Pro- Hon (Now York, 1899). The appearance of 
fessor of German Language and Literature in Thomas Davidson’s A History of Education 
the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., in 1900 marks an epoch in the conception of 
was evidently familiar with tho earlier German educational history in English. This is tho 
works. Tho volunie gives a very creditable first work which is not mainly biographical, and 
survey of educational development, and is is an attempt to trace educational development 
superior to many published much later. Bar- as a phase in human evolution. But while try- 
nard, while in general covering the whole of ing to avoid the narrowness of earlier histories, 
the history of education in different issues of Davidson's book errs somewhat in exaggerating 
the American Journal of Education, either based the other side without giving a clear definition 
his contribution on German sources or trans- of education, An attempt to strike the mean 
latcd parts of Von Raumer. German Teachers by making “ evident tho relation between cdu- 
and Educators (1878) is an expansion of the cational development and other aspects of tho 
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history of civilization and to deal with cduca- Thus the history of education is not a regular 
tional tendencies rather than with men/' is subject of instruction in France. For a long 
made in Monroe’s Textbook in the History of time those who were inclined to study it had 
Education (1906). While not neglecting the only the German authorities at their disposal, 
practical aim, to show connection between Thus Fritz, in giving a survey of the works on 
theory and school practice, and the influence of history of education (in Esquissc d’un Systhne 
the past on the present, the work has the ad van- complcl (Vlmimction el ^Education cl de leur 
tago of constant reference to source material, Ilistoire, Vol, III, eh. I (Strassburg, 1843), 
Very little of the nature of the German mono- refers in the main to German works and only 
graphs has been done in English, nor i$ the mentions one in French (Guizot, Essai sur 
interest in the history of education so strong l } Ilistoire et sur VEtat actuel de V Instruction 
either in England or America aa in Germany, publiquc en France , Paris, 1816). A year 
A valuable contribution on Education in Early after Fritz’s work there appeared Hisloire 
England was made as early as 1807 by f. J. critique ct legislative dc VInstruction publiquc 
Furnivall in the introduction to the Babees el de la Liberia de V Enseignemenl en France by 
Book; but with the exception of Leach’s English II, dc Riancey (Paris, 1844), which aimed with 
Schools before the Reformation < (1896), _ Educa - the help of a survey of educational history to 
tional Charters (1911), and his contributions cstablish some standards for furtlier reform. But 
to the Victoria County Histories of England, the contributions to the subject in France wero 
de Montmorency’s Stale Intervention in Eng- very small until the eighties, since when a large 
land, and Watson’s English Grammar Schools number of works, the majority dealing rather 
to ftf&Oand Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern with French history, and particularly the period 

Subjects in England, little has been done during or subsequent to the Revolution. The 

toward a comprehensive history of English edu- standard work until this period was that of Jules 
cation; the scries of monographs on the colleges Paroz, Ilistoire universelle de la Ptdagogio 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and several on tho (Paris, 1867). 

large Public Schools may hero be meutioned. The time has gone by when the efforts of tho 
In America tho field is only just beginning to bo Revolution in educational matters can be ig- 
studied. P. M. and I, L. K. liored, or when a French university scholar, like 

See Education, Academic Study op. Thdry, in his Ilistoire de VEducation en France , 

France. — The history of education is hardly can open the chapter on the Revolution with 
taught in Franco, and only figures in tho eurricu- these contemptuous words. On n’ttudie pas le 
lum of normal schools. A ministerial decree of vide, on n’analyse pas le ntant. It is precisely 
Aug. 3,1881, introduced this subject into the this period in our history, which with the Report 
course for the third year in the following terms: of Talleyrand to tho Constitutional Dynasty, of 
“ History of Pedagogy; the chief educators Condorcet to the Legislative Assembly, of tho 
and their theories; Analysis of tho most im- plans of Mirabeau, Lakanal, Daunou, has 
port cult works.” 4 < been one of the most productive, preparing the 

In the universities there arc no apecinl chairs ideas which have been assured their accom- 
in the history or science of education except plishment in tho Third Republic. Collections 
where occasionally the professors of philos- of important documents have been published 
oph}' or the instructors, few and far between, which enable scholars to investigate tho cdu- 
who fill a chair in the science of education, dc- cational part; of these the most notable is tho 
vote their courses to the history of a period in work of Grdard (q.v.), La Legislation et Vlnslruc - 
education or to some educational topic. It was lion primaire dejyuis 1789 juspt'd, nos Temps* 
in this way that the present writer as professor including laws, decrees, and ordinances preceded 
of philosophy in the faculty of letters of tho by an introduction. Grtal was one of those 
University of Toulouse, took education as who contributed greatly to spreading a tnsto 
tho topic of his lectures, which resulted in the for the history of education in France, especially 
two volumes on the History of Educational by his excellent studies of the most celebrated 
Theories in France. educators, Mine, dc Maintenon and Mine, do 

In the secondary schools, lyctcs and colleges, I^dmusat, and by ins introduction to Fdneion’s 
no attention is paid to the history of education, Education dcs Fillcs. Mention must also be 
but the candidates for the various agrbgalions made of M, F, Bnisson, the second edition of 
( q.v .) must study at least some sections. The whose Dictionnaire ’de Pedagogic 1ms just 
decree of July 26, 1900, which regulates tho appeared, giving a careful treatment of the 
requirements m tho practice of education which history of education and articles on tho most 
candidates must attain to bo permitted to pro- important educators.. The author’s own IHs- 
sent themselves for the competitive examination foire de la Pidagogie 1ms been translated 
distinguishes between the practical apprentice- into English by W. H. Payne, as well as a 
ship as assistants in n number of classes in tho few volumes of his series Grands Educalcurs 
lycecs and preparation in theory by attendance (Pioneers of Education, London, 1908). 
at twenty conferences dealing with secondary G. C. 

education in general, its history and otganiza- Its Place in the Curriculum. — See Educa- 
tion in Franco and abroad. tion, Academic Study of. 
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HITCHCOCK, EDWARD (1703-1864),— 
College president and scientist; was born at 
Deerfield, Mass., on May 24, 1703. He re¬ 
ceived his education in private schools and at 
Yale College. He was principal of the Deer¬ 
field Academy (1815-1818) r professor of chemis¬ 
try and natural history m Amherst College 
(1825-1844), and president of Amherst College 
(1844-1854)• He served as state geologist of 
Massachusetts, ami was one of the founders of 
Mount Holyoke College (q.v.), His writings 
include Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (1852), 
Reminiscences of Amherst College (1803), and 
several works on geology and botany, 

W. S. M. 

See AhiiiBkst College. 


ministration. > Hobart College is among the 
institutions originally accepted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the ^Advancement of Teaching 
(q.D.). The institution confers the usual bache¬ 
lor’s degrees in arts, philosophy, and science, 
and the degree of A.M. for one jumr’s graduate 
study in residence. Admission is by examina¬ 
tion or certificate from an approved four-year 
high school. In September. 11)08, the trustees 
of Hobart College opened William Smith College 
for the separate instruction of women, founded 
through the gift by WiUiam Smith, Esq., of 
Geneva* of 8475*000. The work of the two 
colleges is conducted independently by a com¬ 
mon faculty upon whose recommendation the 
corporation of Hobart College grants to the 
students of both institutions the same degrees. 
There was in 1910-1911 an enrollment of ninety 
men and thirty-eight women, with a faculty of 
twenty-three members. C. G. 

HOBART, JOHN HENRY (1775-1830). — 
Founder of Hobart College (<?.!>.), was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Prince¬ 
ton University. Ilis life was devoted to the 
ministry and episcopacy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. . In 1821 he established an 
academy and divinity school at Auburn, N.Y., 
which four years later became Ilobart College. 
He was the author of several works on religion 
and religious education. W. S, M. 

See Hobart College, 
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Tyi.kii, W. 8. History of Amherst College, (Spring- 
field, 1873.) 
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MoVickar, John. Life of John Henry Hobart. (New 
York, 1834.) 


HOAR, LEONARD (1030-1675). — Third 
president of Harvard College, and a prominent 
clergyman and physician; was graduated at 
Harvard in 1050, and subsequently took a degree 
ill medicine at the University of Cambridge, 
England. He succeeded Chauncy as president 
of Harvard in 1672. u As a scholar and a 
Christian he was very respectable, but being 
deficient in the spirit of government, and fall¬ 
ing under the displeasure of a few men of in¬ 
fluence in the neighborhood, the students were 
thus encouraged to. array themselves against 
him, and his situation was rendered so un¬ 
pleasant that he was under the necessity of resign¬ 
ing his office March 15, 1675.” ( He advocated 
technical and industrial education as a part of 
the college course. W. S. M. 

See Harvard University. 

Reference#: — 

Pbikob, Benjamin. History of Harvard University. 

(Cambridge, 1833.) 

Quixcy, Josiah. History of Harvard University. 

(Cambridge! 18G2.) 

ROB ART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N.Y. — 
The successor of Geneva Academy. In I860 
the present title was adopted. Though largely 
aided by Protestant Episcopal Societies and 
individuals, the college is nonsectarian in ad- 


HOBBES, THOMAS (1588-1679). — Son of 
an illiterate clergyman of the English church, 
ITc was brought up by an uncle, a glovcmaker 
in Malmesbury. Hobbes 1 education began at 
four years at a school in Westport, where he 
mastered Latin and Greek at an early age and 
was able to translate the Medea of Euripides 
into Latin iambic verse before he was fourteen. 
Entering Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at fifteen, he 
received his bachelor's degree in 1608. Ho 
seems to have had little sympathy with the 
pronounced Calvinism which prevailed in 
Oxford under Dr. Wilkinson, and was left very 
much to his own devices in his university course. 
Later he became tutor to the son of the Duke 
of Devonshire and throughout his life retained 
his connection with the family, with the excep¬ 
tion of two breaks. During the Protectorate 
he was appointed tutor of the Prince of Wales, 
then in exile in Paris, where Hobbes became 
a member of the learned coterie which gnthored 
about the genial P6rc Mcrsennc. Ho also 
traveled much in Europe and acquired con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with the mathematical 
awl phyavsai ftvnl xAvtoaoptay vri 

continent. His devotion to^ the cause of the 
English monarchy and nobility, however, ren¬ 
dered him unpopular among the leaders of the 
Puritan uprising, and gave a decidedly political 
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cast to all his more important speculation thus 
illustrating a characteristic tendency of English 
philosophy. For if Hobbes be " the father of 
English psychology.” he also led the way in 
teaching that intellectual activity should, in 
aim and application, be practical. 

Hot long before the opening of the Long 
Parliament (1040) he wrote his works entitled 
On Human Nature and Dc Corpora Politico, 
At Paris he wrote others, including his master¬ 
piece, Leviathan (IG51), which is a treatise on 
social polity. It was, therefore, not until his 
fiftieth year that the germ of his system began 
to fructify, in which the following joints are 
to be noted: (1)^ Hobbes sought a philosophical 
foundation for his doctrine in the idea of motion. 
With this as a starting point he believed that 
the whole body of knowledge could be disposed 
of In three sections under the headings of Body, 
Man, and Society. (2) Accordingly, m the work 
Dc Corpora t the idea of body is examined. Here 
lie anticipated Leibnitz by attributing an atomic 
structure, endowed with potentialities of feel¬ 
ing, to matter. He explained natural or phys¬ 
ical phenomena in terms of the universal laws 
of motion, as motion had been mechanically 
explained by Galileo and others. (3) In De 
Ilomine lie sought to deduce all subjective ex¬ 
perience from sense, as sense is physically deter¬ 
mined by the body and its motions. All knowl¬ 
edge, therefore, grows out of sensations. 
After sensation there remains behind the mem¬ 
ory of it, which may reappear in consciousness, 
and, aided by signs (words, general notions, 
definitions, and mathematical formula)), be com¬ 
municated to others. All thought is merely the 
addition and subtraction of sense percep¬ 
tions. (4) In Dc Civc ho attempted to bring 
both society and man within the same principles 
of scientific explanation as he found applicable 
to nature, being the first Englishman to make 
such an attempt. This part of his doctrine 
starts with the idea that all human beings are 
at war with each other. But this state of things 
is so unsatisfactory that there is all the more 
need of an absolute ruler, king or assembly, 
whose authority shall bo law and to which all 
arc compelled to render unconditional obedi¬ 
ence by formal contract. Eight and wrong are 
thus merely the conduct which the State sanc¬ 
tions or punishes. Even religion is a State- 
regulated convention, from which there is no 
appeal. 

The great work of Hobbes, Leviathan , 5s an 
elaboration, in a more popular form, of his 
theory of tnc commonwealth, and it is in this 
work that lie touches on tho question of educa¬ 
tion. For in it lie attacked violently tho uni¬ 
versities and their systems, maintaining (1) 
that by their allegiance to the Puritan cause 
they wore subverting public order; and (2) by 
their adherence to the old learning they were 
working social mischief, A bitter controversy 
was aroused by these charges, which Dr. Wallis, 
of Oxford, succeeded in meeting. As a reply 


to Wallis he published his Six Lessons to lhe 
Professors of Mathematics (1656), in which ho 
explains his anti-Euclidean view of geometry, 
This he followed by other smaller works on the 
same subject, written in a controversial style, 
which, however, did not add greatly to his 
reputation as a philosopher. 

> Hobbes was a man of immense energy, un¬ 

tiring activity, and regularity of life. Some idea 
of the range of his interests can be gathered 
from the fact that he translated Thucydides and 
at eighty-five turned four books of the Odyssey 
into English rhymes, adding later the Iliad , 
to which 3io prefixed an essay on the nature 
of heroic poems, H. D, 
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> HOBY, SIR THOMAS (1530-1566). — Eng¬ 
lish diplomatist and translator of Castiglione’s 
II Corteginno, He studied at Cambridge and 
traveled much in Europe; he was knighted in 
1560 and was sent (w English ambassador to 
France. He died in Paris. Tho Conrlyer of 
Count Baldmar Castillo wns published in Lon¬ 
don in 1561, and its popularity is attested by the 
number of other editions, 1565,1577, 1588,1003. 
Of Hoby, Ascham (</.v.) says in the Scholemaster 
(Arber’s reprint, p. 66) that he " was many 
ways well furnished with learning, and very 
expert in knowledge of divers tongues.” 

See Castiglione, Bald ass are. 
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Raleigh, IV. Sir Thomas Ilohy's Courtier, in Tudor 
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HOCKEY, FIELD. — This is one of the few 
team games played by men and women. Al¬ 
though its origin goes' back to the fourteenth 
century in France, hockey was developed in Eng¬ 
land, the home of nearly all modern athletic 
games. It is the favorite winter sport among 
English women and is gaining in popularity 
among men, The game was introduced to girls 
in American schools and colleges in the autumn 
of 1601. It wns received with so much interest 
and enthusiasm that it soon won a permanent 
place in tho athletics of schools and colleges for 
women. Field hockey is a splendid, healthful 
game; it-s effect upon the players is to develop 
vigor, endurance, and mental alertness, It 
offers to girls essentially the same advantages 
that boys derive from football, lacrosse, and ico 
hockey. 

The game is played by two teams of cloven 
players — five forwards, three half backs, two 
full backs, and a goal keeper. The outfit con- 
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gists of a hardwood stick: which lias a blade 
about a foot long, bent at an angle of fortj'-five 
degrees from the handle, which, is about two 
feet long. The ball used is a cricket ball or .a 
solid rubber ball painted white. Tho game is 
played on ft smooth field a hundred yards in 
length by not less than fifty yards nor more than 
sixty yards in breadth. This space must bo 
marked out with whitewash lines and with a 
flag at each corner. The longer lines aro called 
the 11 side lines ” and tho shorter ones the." goal 
lines” Transverse lines aro marked in the 
centre and midway between, the center and 
the goal lines. Fivo yards inside each side lino 
is marked a dotted line, parallel with the side 
line; this is called the “ five-yard line” In 
the middle of each goal lino, and four yards apart, 
are placed the goal posts. These are uprights 
seven feet high with a cross bar on top and a 
net forming a pocket behind the posts and 
crossbar. In the front of each goal lino and 
fifteen yards from it is drawn a line four yards 
long, parallel to the goal line. Tho ends of this 
line aro carried round in a curve, forming a 
quarter circle, until they reach the goal line 
at a point fifteen yards from the center of the 
goat. This half circle is called the " striking- 
circle ” Q. L. M, 
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HOCKEY, ICE. — A strenuous and fascinat¬ 
ing game developed in Canada during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The Eng¬ 
lish game of field hockey and the old game of 
“Shinty " or “Shinny h contributed tho essen¬ 
tial principles of the modern game of Ico 
Hookey. In the United States this game is 
played by boys and young men in schools and 
colleges where tho climate permits of ice skating 
during the winter months. It is played on a 
rink about 80 by 180, or 100 by 200 feet sur¬ 
rounded by a wooden wall about two feet high. 
At each end is a goal made of two posts four 
feet high and six feet apart. The game is 
played by teams of seven players — four for¬ 
wards, one on each wing and Uvo in the center, 
a cover-point, a point, and a goal keeper. The 
players use high, long, and strong skates, and 
a bent stick made of ash or hickory. The stick 
has a blade about a foot long and three quarters 
of an inch thick, bent at an angle of forty-fivo 
degrees from the handle, which is three and a half 
feet long. The game is to push and drive a 
puck into tho goal. The puck is circular, one 
inch thick, three inches in diameter, and made 
of vulcanized rubber. 

Tho rules of the game resemble those of 
American football; the player must be "on 
sulo,” and tho puck must not be passed for¬ 
ward to another player. As played in the 
United States and Canada, it is a rough and 
strenuous game. A good hockey player must 


bo a fine skater, and possess strength, agility, 
pluck, good judgment, and endurance. Hockey 
is a splendid game to develop physical vigor and 
manly qualities when properly played, but like 
basketball, and football it degenerates into a 
rough ana sometimes brutal game when not 
properly supervised. Students should not be 
permitted to engage in this sport unless they 
have been examined by a competent physician, 
and declared free from disease or organic 
weakness. 

There is a veal need for such games as ice 
hockey, football, and basket ball for the best 
hysical and moral development of healthy 
oys and young men, but these games require 
most careful supervision, by educational au¬ 
thorities to insure beneficial rather than harm¬ 
ful results. G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational. 
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HOFWYL. — See Fellenuerg. 

HOGG, QUINTIN (1845-1903). — English 
social reformer and founder of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, was bom in London, February 
14, 1845, the fourteenth child of Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Baronet mid Privy Councilor. Quintin 
Hogg was educated at Mr. Lee's preparatory 
school at Brighton and at Eton (1858-1803), 
where he showed intellectual promise, was very 
popular with tho boys on account of his athletic 
distinction and public spirit, and founded in 
Joynes’ boarding, house a Sunday Bible Class 
and prayer meeting which went by the name 
of the “ Synagogue.” England was moved 
at the time by a strong religious revival, and 
Hogg, most manly of boys, lmd an unique in¬ 
fluence upon the life of his contemporaries at 
Eton. In 1803 he went into a tea merchant's 
business in Mincing Lane, in the city of Lon¬ 
don, and was touched with sympathy for the 
wastrel boys whom he saw in the streets. 
Impressed by some experiences with these, ho 
devoted himself zealously to obtaining first¬ 
hand acquaintance with their class, and, dis- 
uised as a shoeblack, he spent nights with poor 
oys, frequently sleeping in the open or under 
arches. The beginning of the Polytechnic 
may be traced to his efforts to teach reading, 
with the Bible as a textbook, to two crossing 
sweepers. 

With hia friend Arthur (afterwards Lord) 
ICinnaird, he hired a room in Of Alley (now York 
Place, Charing Cross) and started a ragged 
school O7.V,). Ho and his friend held prayer 
meetings for the Co vent Garden porters and 
classes for the flower girls at Charing Cross. 
All tins time Quintin Hogg was mastering the 
details of his own business and taking a lead¬ 
ing part in the athletic life of Eton and of Lon- 
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don> In 1808 he traveled in the West Indies 
and the United States and formed a strong ad¬ 
miration for the Americans. In 1871 he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of William Graham, a famous 
collector of pictures. b For nearly thirty-two 
years Hogg and His wife devoted their leisure 
and a great part of their fortune to work among 
young people in London. Their experience in 
the United States and Canada made thorn strong 
advocates of supervised, selected child emigra¬ 
tion. In America Hogg met D. L. Moody, 
whose subsequent work in England he did much 
to forward, The Ragged School, which had 
been moved first to Castle Street, W. and then 
to Long Acre, became the center of a widely 
extending philanthropic work, Mr. Robert 
Mitchell acting as secretary from 1872 onwards. 
Trade classes were organized with the aid of 
grants from the Science and Art Department, 
and the combination of educational with reli¬ 
gious work was the distinctive feature of Hogg's 
policy. In 1881 he purchased the buildings 
of the Polytechnic, an institution famouB m 
its time but then in deorepitude, which had 
combined instruction and amusement for the 
young. This was the first of the London 
Polytechnics (?.*>.), which are institutions under 
public management for tiro provision of in¬ 
struction, recreation, and social intercourse foT 
young men and women of tho wage earning 
and lower middle class, Hogg lived in Cav¬ 
endish Square, in a house which adjoined tho 
Polytechnic at the back. In order to make use 
of the rooms which lay empty in the daytime, 
a day school was established'at tho Polytechnic 
in 1886, The large annual deficit on the work¬ 
ing of tho Polytechnic was met from Quinfcm 
Hogg’s private purse, 

Hogg's life was given to tho fusion of tho two 
ideals ol Christian aervico and educational 
■organization. When his work came to maturity, 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870.1iad already 
provided a stronger, though still imperfect 
substructure for technical instruction, The 
religious revival had moved some of the rich 
to a new sense of public duty. Collectivist 
thought had diffused an ideal of social unity in 
civio enterprise, Tho timeliness of 1 Hogg’s 
work Jay in tho converge]) co of these different 
currents of thought and opportunity. 

But educational work on a scale so large as 
Hogg’s could not permanently depend upon 
private liberality. It3 very importance not 
less than its financial needs necessitated public 
endowment and representative control. In 
1878 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of tho parochial 
charities of the city of London, many of which, 
though wealthy, had become obsolete in appli¬ 
cation, In 1883 tho City of London Parochial 
Charities Act was passed and directed the 
Charity Commissioners to frame new schemes 
for the application of city charities in such a way 
as to promote the wel/are of tho poor of tho 
metropolis by education, freo libraries, open 


spaces, and otherwise. The work of the Poly* 
technic attracted the attention of tho com¬ 
missioners, and largo subsidies wero promised 
from the city parochial funds, including a capital 
grant of over £11,000 to the Regent Street 
Polytechnic and a yearly endowment of £3,500, 
on condition that supplementary resources were 
obtained from the public. Qumtin Hogg now 
for the first time appealed for subscriptions, 
Tho fact was disclosed that his personal ex¬ 
penditure upon the Polytechnic alone had 
amounted to £100,000. Public opinion was 
heartily responsive and in the course of a fow 
years ten new Polytechnic institutes, with four 
branches, were established in London in imita¬ 
tion of the work which Hogg had set going in 
Regent Street. 

Hogg, still immersed in tho work of the 
Polytechnic, died suddenly on January 10,1003. 
At tho " Poiy," as tho Polytechnic k known 
to its members, tho memory of *' Q. H.” will 
always remain in affectionate remembrance. 
Hogg's work was one of the causes which, at 
a critical time, prevented a breach between 
religious activities and educational develop¬ 
ments in England, It now needs to bo sup¬ 
plemented (1) by the systematic organization 
of continuation classes for adolescents, and (2) 
by an enlargement of the resources of tho Uni¬ 
versity of London and its more scientific ad¬ 
justment to the educational needs of the me¬ 
tropolis. M. E, 8. 

Sec Besant, Sin Walter; Mechanics In¬ 
stitute; Polytechnics, London 
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HOLBROOK, ALFRED (1S16-190D). ~ 
Normal school principal, son of Josiah Hol¬ 
brook was educated in the public schools 
of Massachusetts and at Groton Academy. He 
was for several years principal of the Western 
Reserve Teachers’ Seminary, and in 1855 he 
founded tho Southwestern Normal School at 
Lebanon, Ohio, which ultimately assumed the 
name of National Normal University. He was 
president of this institution for fifty years. He 
wrote Methods of Teaching, School Management, 
and an English grammar. \Y. S. M. 

HOLBROOK, JOSIAH (1788-1854),— 
Founder of the Lyceum movement (<pv.) in the 
United States aud organizer of one of the earliest 
industrial schools, was educated in the district 
schools at Derby, Conn., and graduated at 
Yalo College in 1810. Ho organized an in¬ 
dustrial school at Derby in 1810, after the 
pattern of Fcllcnberg’s institution at Hofwyl: 
and in 1824 ho established an Agricultural 
Seminary at Derby, in which, besides the cus¬ 
tomary secondary school studies, surveying 
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and practical agriculture were taught. (See 
Agricultural Education*) His most im¬ 
portant service to education, however, was the 
development of the lyccum movement which 
resulted in the organization of lecture courses, 
the establishment of libraries, and the equip¬ 
ment of schools with scientific appliances m 
hundreds of towns in the country. (See Ameri¬ 
can Lyceum Association.) In 1826 ho opened 
an educational exchange in Boston for the manu¬ 
facture and sale of school apparatus. In 1830 
he began the publication of a scries of Scientific 
Tracis for the use of teachers and advanced 
students. In the next year lie was active in 
the organization of the American School Society 
( q.v.)> In 1832 lie founded The Family Lyceum , 
a weekly paper for the diffusion of useful knowl¬ 
edge. Ho lectured widely before lyccum as¬ 
sociations on scientific subjects, and was a 
frequent lecturer at teachers’ institutes con¬ 
ducted by Horace Mann in Massachusetts and 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut. He was also 
active in the American. Institute of Instruction 
(g.u.) and the various educational associations 
in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

W. S. M. 

See American Lyceum Association: Ly¬ 
ceums. 
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HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL. —In the United 
States the public schools in cities usually begin 
in September and continue until May or June, 

The common term in the North Atlantic and 
North Central groups of states is from ISO 
to 200 days in the cities, 140 to 160 days in the 
village or town, and 100 to 140 days in the rural 
schools. The shorter the term, the longer the 
summer vacation., Nearly all town schools 
begin by October, the term being shortened at 
the end. During the regular school year cer¬ 
tain holidays arc commonly granted, the most 
common and universal of which are ovory 
Saturday and Sunday in full; Thanksgiving 
Day, on the last Thursday in November, and 
commonly the Friday following it; from ton 
days to two weeks covering Christmas and 
Now Year's; and from one or two days to a 
week at, or near, Easter. Other general holi¬ 
days frequently observed as school holidays 
are election day, coming early in November 
in alternate years; Washington's birthday on 
February 22; and Me mo rial Day on May 30. 
Admission Day is observed ns a holiday i n some 
States; Columbita Day (October 14) is being 
declared a school holiday in many states; and 
Lincoln’s birthday (February 12) is also 
frequently observed in the Northern and 
Western states in whole or in part as a holiday. 

On the continent of Europo Saturday is 
seldom a whole holiday. In Germany schools 
arc commonly in session six mornings a week, 

sno 


with from two to four afternoons in addition. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons arc com¬ 
monly half holidays. About ten weeks of 
vacation < arc allowed each year in German 
schools, in addition to certain church festivals, 
In Prussia and most of the northern states 
two weeks aTp given at Easter; t about one week 
at Whitsuntide; four weeks in the summer, 
mostly in July; two weeks at Michaelmas; and 
two weeks nt Christmas. Bavaria, where the 
summers arc warmer, has no vacation at Whit¬ 
suntide and only one week at Christmas, but 
about eight weeks in summer. The church 
festivals of Epiphany, Candlemas, Annuncia¬ 
tion, Corpus Christi, Peter- Pauls lag t All Saints, 
and Conception of the Virgin are observed in 
Catholic countries; tho Reformationsfesl in 
German Protestant schools; and tho birthdays 
of the reigning sovereigns commonly in all 
monarchical countries. Not to be omitted are the 
holidays given when the thermometer registers 
twenty-five degrees Celsius nt ten o'clock a.m. 

(// itzefreiheit ), nt the discretion of the school 
principal or the local school inspector ( Oris- 
sckulinspeklor). In France the week-holiday 
is oil Thursday, Saturday being a full school 
day. The summer vacation is of about two 
months’ duration, with short vacations at Now 
Year’s and Easter, and on certain religions and 
national holidays. 

In England the common practice in ele¬ 
mentary schools is to give about two months 
of vacation throughout the year, usually divided 
as follows: three to four weeks in summer, 
two weeks at Christmas, one week at Easter, 
and one week at Whitsuntide, Speoinl holi¬ 
days are unusual, although a movement is on 
foot to introduce tho general observance of 
Empire Day in schools. In the secondary 
schools twelve to fifteen weeks in each year are 
given up to vacations, of which six or seven 
weeks are taken in summer, three or four weeks 
at Christmas, one to three weeks at Easter, and 
in some eases, especially in the North, one to 
two weeks at Whitsuntide. In addition most 
schools recognize a mid-term holiday of one or 
two days, and one or two half holidays in each 
week or a whole holiday on Saturdays. Special 
holidays are observed on Founder’s Days m 
the older schools, and occasional half or whole 
holidays arc given to celebrate any distinctions 
won by a school cither in scholarship, athletics, 
or the more solid distinctions of later life. 

See Session, Length op. E. P. O. 

HOLIDAYS, SPECIAL. — See School 
Term, Length of; Special Days; also Ex¬ 
cursions, School; Festivals, School. 

HOLLAND. — Sec Netherlands, Educa¬ 
tion IN THE, 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON (1552-1637).— 
An English schoolmaster and translator, who 
practiced medicine for sonic time before lie 
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became usher in Coventry Free School in 16OS. red is chosen as the test color. The errors will 

and thou headmaster (1G27-162S). Ho played include worsteds tinged with violet, and greenish 

an important partin the civil life of Coventry, and brownish hues. Sometimes one of these 

and was given the freedom of the city in 1012. tests will sti/fiee; sometimes both are needed. 

The “ translator Generali in his Age ” (as In one or the other, however, both types of the 

Fuller calls him) was familiar with Latin, Greek. red-green color-blind will with fair certainty 

Italian, and French, and had a good command betray themselves, as well as those commonly 

of the euphuiStic style in English which was then termed ** color-weak.” The yellow-blue color- 

popular. His translations were somewhat free, blind will choose a bluish red as similar to a 

since he worked on tlio theory that *' each yellowish red or a bluish green as similar to a 

nation hath severall manners, yea, aiul terms yellow-green. It has been found, however, 

appropriate by themselves.” Ho translated so that many of the “ color-weak,” and even of 

many books, according to Fuller, ,f as will make the color-blind, especially with practice, 

a country gentleman a competent library for successfully pass the Holmgren test; in cases 

historians.” These translations included Livy of doubt, therefore, one of the more exact tests 
(1600), dedicated to Queen Elizabeth; Pliny’s should be given. R. P. A, 

Natural History (1601); Plutarch’s Morals See Eye; Nagei/s Test. 

(1003); dedicated to James I; Suetonius' 

Twelve Ctesars (1G0Q); Camden's Britannia HOLT, JOHN. — The writer of a very early 
<1010); and Xenophon’s Cyropccdia (1632). Latin grammar, the Lac Puerorum, or Mylke 

References • -_ f or Children, Holt was master of the school 

ntetiomru o/mioml Bmraphy. attached to Magdalen College, Oxford, a school 

Whidlby, C. Litcraru Portraits . (London, 1904.) renowned for its teachers of grammar, includ¬ 

ing such men as Amvykvll, Stanbridge, Robert- 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE ROYAL, — See son, and Cooper. Dr/j, II. Lupto n( Life of 

Women, Education ok; London, University Colet, p. 24) thinks that the earliest undated 

op. edition of Holt’s boolc was published between 

14SG and 1490. The earliest dated edition 
HOLMES, GEORGE FREDERICK (1820- appears to he 1407, thirty years before Oolet’s 

1897). — College president and textbook author; /Etlitio (1527), which was the basis of Lily’s 

was educated at Durham University, England, Grammar , The simplicity of Holt’s grammar 

and came to America in 1838. lie taught in is remarkable, being written in the easiest 

secondary schools in Virginia and Georgia; was English, clearly with a view to helping children, 

professor in Richmond College (1845-1848), first The earliest printed Latin grammars were in 

president of the University of Mississippi (1848- English; the use of Latin in the textbooks was 

1849); professor in William and Mary College established by Lily ami the later grammarians 

(1849-1857) and the University of Virginia and was a constant cause of disagreement 

(1857-1897), lie was author of an extended amongst English teachers. Holt begins with 

scries of textbooks widely used in the South, the names of parts of speech, and proceeds to 

and of several historical works, W. S. M. tho declension of the article. With the aid 

of woodcuts representing a hand or similar 
HOLMGREN TEST. — A method of test- device, he illustrates the different cases or 

ing the ability to discriminate between colors, A declensions by labeling different parts with the 

largo number of differently colored worsted appropriate names. In a businesslike, sensible 

skeins, thoroughly intermixed, is shown the anti concise way Holt goes through the whole 

subject to be investigated. Tho experimenter of the accidence. Thus in dealing with the 

selects one of these, and, giving it to the subject moods of tho verbs, he calls them the showing 

without naming its color, asks him to pick out mood or indicative; the bidding mood or im- 

from the others, one by one, all worsteds of perativt;; the willing mood or optative; leav- 

similur coloring. The normal subject does mg the infinitive uiidescribetl. Then he pro- 

this rapidly and without error. Tho subject coeds to the simple statement of the concords, 

with defective color vision will, however, if the tho ablative absoluto, construction of verbs 

color given hi in to match falls within his defect, with diverse cases, and other important con- 

show such hesitancy in selecting anil such mi- siractions, all being arranged so as to give the 

certainty in his matches that the experimenter pupil the most important ns well as the shortest 

may, on this account alone, well be suspicious. teaching. The book ends with epigrammatic 

Hut in addition to the uncertainty, he will make verses of Sir Thomas More in praise of Holt’s 

positively wrong choices. There are two main book. F. W. 

tests, — the gram test and the red test. t For Sec Grammar, English. 
the first a bright, low-saturated green, neither 

yellowish nor bluish, is given as the test color. HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, NEW ORLE- 
The red-green color-blind portion will then ANS. LA. — A school for boys conducted by 

chiefly choose, as similar colors, the grays, the members of the Congregation of the Holy Gross, 

browns, and the slightly reddish, yellowish, and established in 1879. Commercial and classical 

bluish hues. For the red test an unsaturated courses are offered. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, 
MASS. — Seo Jesus, Society of, Educational 
Work of. 

HOLYBAND or HOLLIBAND, CLAUDE 
(pseudonym of Claude de Sainliens or A Sancto 
Vinculo). — French Huguenot refugee in Eng¬ 
land j came to England in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, at any rate by 1506, and 
remained there till 1597. Ho played an im¬ 
portant part in the development of French 
studies in England. In 1566 Holy band pub¬ 
lished his French Littleton, This was intended 
to appeal specially to lawyers and students of 
the Inns of Court, and was published by Holy- 
band's Huguenot compatriot, Vaiitrollicr. In 
1573 an edition of Holyband’s French School- 
?naster was published (the first edition, of which 
no copy is known, is said to have been issued 
in 1505). This contains dialogues on such sub¬ 
jects ns Getting up in tho morning, Two 
neighbours meeting, Welcoming any one to a 
house, To ask tho way, To ask for a lodging, To 
go to bed, To buy and sell. Then follow: 
Proverbs, Creed, Ten Commandments, Graces, 
etc. In 1580 Holyband wrote his Treatise for 
declining of (French ) Verbes and his de Pronun- 
ciatione Lingua galliccc (in Latin) in the same 
year. In this year (1580) also, lie published 
The Treasurie of the French Tong: teaching the 
wayc to varie all sorles of Verbes; enriched so 
■plentifully with Wordes and Phrases, 

In 1593 the Treasurie was developed into A 
Dictionary French and English, This was tho 
most important French dictionary which had ap¬ 
peared, and Miss Lucy E. Farrer has shown 
that a copy was by 1608 augmented by 
Randle Cotgravc and in 1610 handed 
over to Islip tho printer, who issued the com¬ 
plete work ns Cotgrave's French-English Dic¬ 
tionary in 1611. Holyband thus deserves a 
high place in the history of French studies in 
England, and is an interesting example of the 
close connection of the immigration of religious 
exiles with the teaching of their native Ian gunge 
in tho country of their adoption, partly of course 
because schoolmasters often took an important 
part in the religious controversies of their time 
in their own country, and when exiled con¬ 
tinued their old avocation of teaching for a 
living. F. W. 
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HOLYOKE, EDWARD (1089-1769). — 
Eleventh president of Harvard College; was 
graduated at Harvard in 1705. He was libra¬ 
rian at Harvard from 1709 to 1712, and tutor 
from 1712 to 1716. Ho was president from 
1737 to 1769, “At the head of the university 
he possessed a dignity peculiar to himself. 


His majestic appearance, his speech and de¬ 
meanor, wero calculated to impress with awe* 
but notwithstanding his air of dignity and 
authority, ho was hum bio in heart/' 1 

See Harvard University. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. — This society was founded by 
John Stuckey Reynolds (1791-1874), a retired 
civil servant, in 2836, though in the course 
of a few years his original plans wore several 
times modified. (1) The first title, “ Tho Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society," corre¬ 
sponded with the first purpose, tho training of 
infants' teachers. A widening of the purpose 
was indicated in 1845, when the words n and 
juvenile " were added after “ infant," but the 
now title proved too cumbrous for daily use, 
and it was in 1848 reduced to its final form. 
" The Homo and Colonial School Society. 
(2) At tho outset the students were not re¬ 
quired to belong to any particular denomina¬ 
tion if they held “ the fundamental truths of 
the Bible " and wero “of decided piety," though 
the committee in their first report seem to 
regret the preponderance of Dissenters among 
the students. In 1841 the object of the society 
was (as it still is) stated to be “ the improve¬ 
ment and extension of education on Christian 
principles, as such principles are set forth and 
embodied in tho articles of the Church of Eng¬ 
land." In 1840 critics were informed that the 
committee “ some years ago deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to provide "separate houses for Church 
and Dissent, that those houses wero “at a 
moderate distance* from each other," and that 
the students met “only during school hours 
aiul for lessons." The critics, however, wero 
not silenced, and in 1848 a rule (now the thir¬ 
teenth of the society's “ Laws ”) was passed, 
prescribing that “ all individuals appointed to 
reside ” in the college should sign a declaration 
of conformity with the Church. (3) As Rey¬ 
nolds accepted Wilderspin’s theory that an 
infant school ought to have both a master and 
a mistress, married couples were specially in¬ 
vited to become students. At first the in¬ 
vitation was readily accepted, but in 1847 tho 
committee reported that the supply had dimin¬ 
ished and that “these circumstances" lmd 
“ necessarily led to the training and employ¬ 
ment of females almost exclusively." (If they 
had waited a year or two, they could have 
omitted the “almost.") (4) The first home of 
tho society was in Southampton Street, Hol- 
born, London; but after two years the collcgo 
was removed to Gray's Inn Rond, where, with 
repeated enlargements of its borders, it remained 
till 1903. 
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The Rev, Charles Mayo (q.v.V one of the 
earliest English disciples of Pestafozzi, wos an 
original member of the committee, and through 
his influence the principles of the Swiss reformer 
were included in the curriculum. He died in 
1846, but the good work waa continued by his 
sister, who wrote several textbooks and for many 
years supervised the prof essional training. The 
Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the Society says 
that "the principles of Pestalozzianism which it 
strove to inoulcate and extend have long since 
incorporated themselves in some form or other 
into every department of the training of the 
young, and are therefore no longer so distinctive 
as they were, say, fifty years ago.” 

When in 1846 state grants were offered to 
Training Colleges, the committee resolved to 
accept them. As some of the students had, 
almost from tire beginning, been prepared for 
teaching in nurseries or in private schools, the 
operations of the society were divided into two 
departments (still subsisting), a "government 
department" and a "non-govermnent de¬ 
partment," The premises in the Gray's Inn 
Road, being only adapted houses, could never 
have reached a high standard of comfort or 
convenience; and as the standard rose faster 
than improvements could be made, the Com¬ 
mittee determined to migrate to the suburbs. 
Large and imposing buildings surrounded by 
fourteen acres of fine grounds wero bought at 
Wood Green, where in 1903 the college entered 
on a fresh career of usefulness and prosperity, 

D* S-n. 
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HOME AND THE SCHOOL, — See Fam¬ 
ily Education; Parents and tue School. 

HOME EDUCATION, — See Family Edu¬ 
cation. 

HOME EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF. — See International Con¬ 
gresses op Education, 

HOME GEOGRAPHY". — See Geography, 

HOME STUDY, HYGIENE OF. — An im¬ 
portant function of school instruction is to de¬ 
velop interests that will determine and guide 
the pupil's activity outside of the school. For 
the attainment of this end homo study is an 
important means. While hygienists strongly 
condemn excessive home work and the evils 
of worry and anxiety often connected with it, 
the desirability of a certain amount of home 
study, especially in the higher grades, ig now 
generally recognized. With home study it is, 
of course, necessary that the home conditions 
should bo ^ hygienic. The wholesome habits 
developed in the school should not bo broken 
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by unhygienic work at homo. Pupils should 
sit in correct posture and hold the hook at a 
proper distance from the eyes; they should 
work for rational periods of time; they should 
breathe pure air, not overheated or too dry. 
All the commonplace but important rules 
of hygiene for intellectual work should be 
observed. 

For many years there has been great conflict 
of opinion among educators in regard to the 
kind and amount of home study that is desir¬ 
able. Recently special investigations have 
been made by Schmidt and Mayer, which bring 
out certain factors that are likely to be over¬ 
looked. It appears that in our large cities 
frequently there is really no home, because a 
whole family may bo crowded into one or two 
basement rooms, an attio, or the like, and suit¬ 
able conditions for home work are out of the 
question. Again it is shown that in most sub¬ 
jects children working in a group of other chil- 
dron do more and better work than in the 
relative isolation of the home. Certain kinds 
of work, however, seem to be done better in 
the home when the conditions arc hygienic, 
especially work requiring independent think¬ 
ing, like composition in the mother tongue, 
for example. Schmidt's studies show apparently 
that the ordinary disturbances in the homo 
from the presence of the other members of the 
family, the noise of domestic work { and the like, 
do not serve ns distracting stimuli for ordinary 
children. And thus it would appear that for 
some kinds of work in a moderate amount there 
are distinct advantages in home study: but 
that for most of the school work, especially the 
more mechanical part, the conditions arc more 
favorable in the schoolroom. 

The practice of students in regard to home 
study differs graitJy in different countries and 
in different grades of the school, and individual 
variations are likely to bo very great, some 
children studying none at all, others perhaps 
several hours a day. There is grave danger 
that the best students will overwork. Kcmsies, 
Gric3bnch, and Roller in Germany and Patzak 
in Austria found some students in the higher 
classes of the secondary schools who spent four 
or five hours daily in hoino study. The regu¬ 
lations and customs in different countries in 
this matter also differ greatly. There is prob¬ 
ably, however, a consensus of hygienists that 
homo work should be limited and in regard 
to the points included in the school regulation 
at the city of Zttrich. For the secondary schools 
it reads as follows: " The home work must 
bo thoroughly prepared for by the instruction. 
The repeated copying of the same task as a 
punishment is inappropriate. From the fore¬ 
noon to the afternoon of the same day no tasks 
may be given. For Sundays ami holidays, as 
well as the vacations, no more tasks are to be 
given than from one day to another. Where 
several teachers give instruction in the same 
class, there should be an understanding in 
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regard to the number and extent, and a proper 
division, of the homo tasks.” W. H. B. 
Sco School Management. 
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HOMER, — Tho name Homer means to us 
the Ilind and the Odyssey, the two Greek epics 
with which occidental literature begins, It is 
generally agreed that these earliest poems of 
Europe arc also tho greatest. A fact so strik¬ 
ing, while it raises questions that cannot be an¬ 
swered, Itself goes fur to justify the place which 
Greek has held in occidental education, if 
literature should have in education any con¬ 
siderable place. These epics are also a poetic 
picture (not a scientific description) of a his¬ 
torical period, an early stage in the develop¬ 
ment of European society. In this sense they 
may be called the beginning of European writ¬ 
ten history, though they are fiction, Archaeo¬ 
logical finds, ns idols, utensils, artistic handi¬ 
work, lordly dwellings, also throw light on tho 
life of which they are tho product, amt arc a 
parallel to Homer on this side, at some points 
perhaps of more scientific value; but for most 
people these fragments have loss interest than 
the poet's whole. 

Such highly wrought compositions, of nearly 
15,000 and 12,000 lines respectively, must have 
had predecessors, though none survive. First, 
llio meter is not that of rudu beginnings. Tho 
dactylic hexameter is hound by strict laws, 
yet is flexible and expressive, amt is employed 
with it mastery that speaks of long practice; 
it was probably formed long before Ilomer, by 
the slow welding of two more primitive short 
verses. The language also is not tin? umnixed 
speech of one region and a single period; it is 
a literary dialect, as truly as the language of 
Tennyson, combining for artistic use forms and 
phrases that in livingspm-h had belonged to dis¬ 
tant localities and distinct generations and that 
bear the murks of long poetic tradition. Again, 
info the tale itself are skillfully woven some 
elements that arc shown to have originated. 


and been highly elaborated in verso, in widely 
separated parts of Hellas. Finally, there are 
allusions in the poems to earlier heroic lays 
tales of famous deeds, and to songs of labor anu 
of festival, and of mourning, Far from being 
themselves primitive, tho two poems are the 
culmination of a long development, the product 
of an ngc of high poetic culture anti informed 
with the distinctive qualities of the greatest 
Hellenic art, however undeveloped the people 
may have been in other respects. The date 
of the poems is unknown; by inference and 
conjecture it may be placed about 1000 to 
S00 b.c. 

The Iliad is probably slightly the earlier. 
Tim title Iliad seems at first inappropriate; 
only a small part of the war against Ilios, an¬ 
other name for Troy, is included. Yet around 
the account of the wrath of Achilles and its 
consequences the poet groups a sufficient ac¬ 
count of the origin and of typical incidents of 
the war to represent well the nature and spirit 
of the whole. The name is after all not an 
artistic fault. The subject of the Odyssey is 
the return of Odysseus after the fall of Troy. 

The two poems together present a wide range 
of human life under forms both simple and 
typical, so elemental that they are in essence 
true for all ages. And this is done with dignity, 
with a purity of taste that rarely errs, with ft 
rapid movement that is never hurried, with 
ft charm that holds the render as it held the 
ancient listener of every class. In Greek edu¬ 
cation, from the earliest of which we know any¬ 
thing, the Iliad and Odyssey were the school¬ 
books most widely used. The language was 
almost as antique by the fifth century b.c. as 
that of Chaucer to us; it therefore gave the 
Greek boy a little of the philological training 
that conies with the study of a foreign tongue, 
and was at the same time the basis of all later 
poetic language, so far as that differed — and 
it always'differs — from daily speech. The 
substance also of the poems entered into all 
later Greek literature. 

Were these masterpieces the work of one 
master, Homer, or of two, or of a group or school 
of popular poets? How did the Iliad and 
Odyssey come into being? That is the Homeric 
question. Tho two poems have about as much 
likeness and difference as two novels of Scott 
or of Thackeray have. If one supreme poet 
of that age is ft marvel, still more are two. 
And yet more marvelous would be a whole 
school of poets, of more than one generation, 
all working in the same spirit, all anonymous, 
who should by any kind of joint activity, con¬ 
temporaneous or successive, produce two such 
extraordinary works of genius. Yet it is true 
that each poem, while essentially ft unit, con¬ 
tains incongruities not easy to explain* We 
must certainly admit later additions and in¬ 
terpolations, of considerable extent in the Iliad, 
less in the Odyssey. After more than a century 
of active investigation and vigorous discussion, 
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beginning with the Prolegomena of Wolf (1795), 
scholars are tending toward definite acceptance 
of one poet, wholly unknown except in the 
poems, with moderate additions and changes 
by successors and imitators, through whom, 
mainly ^ by public recitation, the poems were 
transmitted for several centuries, until written 
copies became common. Tho references bciow 
will indicate where full discussion may bo found. 

In modern schools since the Renaissance 
Ilomcr has been more read than any other 
classic Greek author, both because of his 
importance in the development of European 
Letters and because his peculiar charm is of 
a sort that attracts young people as _\vell as 
their teachers. At present Ilomcr 3s taken 
up after a very moderate amount of read¬ 
ing in Attic prose; he is continued moro or 
less alongside of other authors in Gymnasium t 
lyc4e, and college; the difficulties of interpreta¬ 
tion and the Homeric question arc a large topic 
in university study. Horbort ancl a very few 
teachers have maintained that Greek study 
should begin, with Homer, on pedagogical 
grounds. Evidently that is an error. Would 
any one maintain that German boys should 
begin English with Chaucer, or that wo should 
begin German with the Nibdungcnlied? 
Homer should rather be postponed till more of 
Attic Greek bus been read; both Iliad and 
Odyssey might then be read rapidly and nearly 
entire. Thus they would make more nearly 
their proper impression, and give far more 
pleasure. On the linguistic side at this first read¬ 
ing tlie comparison with Attic forms, diction, 
and syntax should.aim at full understanding 
ol the peet'x frrertrdfig, and little more. And 
the rhythm, a most important element in tho 
poetic form, is commonly quite missed.. It is 
m even, or two-four, time, while English and 
German imitations' like Longfellow's Evange¬ 
line > are in triple tune. The simplest way to 
acquire the true movement is to recite a few 
lines while walking; this lends one naturally 
to make the two halves of cneh foot equal, as 
they should he. For the English lines? that is 
u villainous distortion; for the Greek the true 
rhythm is far more melodious and expressive. 
The titles below merely suggest a good line of 
approach t,o the works on Ilomcr — a library in 
themselves. T. D. G, 
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in the College Series (Ginn and Co,) are based on 
this. 

Dialed and Grammar: — 

Mo KUO, t). B. Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 2d 
ed. (Oxford, lHOI.) Indispensable for a teacher. 
Seymour, T. D. Introduction lo the Language and Verne 
of Homer, (Boston,) For Schools. Also in (he 
School Iliad, edited by the same. 

Lexicons: — 

AuTENRiiiTu, C. Homme Dictionary. Tr. by Ik P, 
Keep, revised by Ihhhc FIurr. (Now York.) Brief, 
for rapid rending. 
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Translations: — 
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Odyssey, by S. H. Butcher and A. Lnng. Companion 
to the preceding, equally good. 

Odusscu . by G. II, Palmer. (Boston, 1891.) Often 
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WoRfli.EY, P. S. Tho Odyssey of Homer, new edition. 
(Edinburgh and London, 1895.j In Spenserian 
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Handbooks: — 

Buownk, H. Handbook of Homeric Study, (London, 
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Dom*fei.t>, W. Troja m. Ilion. 2 vols. (Athens, 
1902.) Pull account of excavations at Troy. 
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HOMERIC EDUCATION, — See Greece, 
Education in Ancient. 

HOMES AND REFUGES FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. — See Orphans, Education of. 

HONDURAS, EDUCATION IN. — Hon¬ 
duras has an area of d0.0(10 square miles with 
a population, in 1905, of 500,000, or less than 
eleven inhabitants to a square mile. The vast 
body of the people are Indians, and of these it 
is estimated that 90,000 arc uncivili**!. Tho 
republic is governed under fi charter pro¬ 
claimed in 1894 which provides for the election 
of a president by popular vote for a term of 
four .years and congress, the members of 
which arc also elected by popular vote, in the 
ratio of one to every 10,00-0 inhabitants. The 
ad ministration of public affairs is intrusted to 
a council of six ministers, imo i of whom has 
general charge of public instruction. The con¬ 
stitution provides for a system of free, secular 
primary schools, with compulsory attendance 
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for children seven to fifteen years of age; but 
by reason of the spars eness of the population, 
and its racial character, as well as the political 
upheavals of the country t little advance has 
been made in the general diffusion of education. 
The latest oiTicial statistics (1909) give the 
number of primary schools as 600, with about 
32,000 pupils; an average attendance is main¬ 
tained of 75 per cent. For primary education 
the governinent expends about $140,000 (silver) 
annually. 

At the chief town of each of the sixteen de¬ 
partments of the republic there is a school 
for secondary education (colegio) with normal 
school attached. The government subsidizes 
these departmental schools and also maintains 
a Central Institute (secondary) at the capital, 
Tegucigalpa. Recent efforts have been made to 
raise the standard of training for teachers and 
to induce young people to engage in the service 
by increasing the appropriations for salaries. 

For the higher grades of education the follow¬ 
ing establishments are maintained: At Tegu¬ 
cigalpa, the Central University, with depart¬ 
ments of law, medicine, literature, and science. 
In connection with the university there is a free 
public library, founded by President Soto in 
1880; the College for Women, with courses in 
modern languages, music, domestic economy, 
physiology, and hygiene; the National Scien¬ 
tific and Literary Institute; a manual training 
school for mechanic and decorative arts. 
There is also a theological seminary and paro¬ 
chial school attached, which is supported by 
and under the control of the Roman Catholio 
Church, The National School of Medicine 
has recently been put upon a firm financial basis, 
and it is hoped that it may soon recover its 
former prestigo. About 25,000 pesos are 
annually spent to support students of engineer¬ 
ing and other practical professions in the United 
States, Mexico, and Europe. Tho increasing 
demand for engineers has led to preliminary 
measures looking to provision for their profes¬ 
sional training cither by the reestablishment 
of the department of engineering, which was 
formerly included in the university, or by the 
organization of an independent school of en¬ 
gineering. 

Honduras, British. — A crown colony com¬ 
prising an area of 75G2 square miles bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea, The population numbers 
about 41,000, The chief town is Belize, with 
population between 9000 and 10,000. There 
are forty-one public primary schools in tho 
colony, maintained almost entirely by govern¬ 
ment grants, which amounted in 1909 to 3714 
($18,000), The enrollment in these schools 
was 4447, and the average attendance 3187, 
or 83 per cent of the enrollment, There are 
also five private primary schools, of which two 
have secondary departments, and threo privato 
secondary schools. Belize is a center lor tho 
local examinations maintained by Cambridge 
University. A, T„ S, 
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HONOR SCHOOLS. — Examinations and 
courses for degrees in the English universities 
are divided into two classes; — the pass or 
ordinary, and the honor school. The require¬ 
ments for the pass degree are less extensive, ancl 
demand less specialized study than those for 
the degrees in tho honor schools. Generally 
the studies for pass degrees nro arranged either 
in groups or arc partly prescribed and partly 
elective. The studies in the honor schools are 
narrowly specialized, and demand intensive 
study in one or two allied fields. The follow¬ 
ing arc the honor schools at Oxford: litem 
humanioreSy mathematics, natural science, juris¬ 
prudence, modern history, theology, oriental 
studies, English languago and literature, modern 
European languages. At Cambridge the honor 
schools arc known as Triposes and include: 
classical, economics, historical, law, mathe¬ 
matical, mechanical sciences, natural sciences, 
moral sciences, medieval and modern languages, 
oriental languages, and theological. At the 
Manchester University, to take a modem in¬ 
stitution, tho honor schools aro classics, his¬ 
tory, English language and literature, modern 
languages and literature, philosophy, architec¬ 
ture, economic and political sciences, oriental 
studies, Celtic studies. Tho organization of 
honor courses in tho colleges of the United 
States is very recent. These are discussed in 
the article on College, American. The 
Canadian institutions follow more generally the 
English custom. 

See Universities; Cambridge University; 
Oxford University, etc. 

HONORARY DEGREES. — See Degrees. 

HOODS, — Seo Academic Costume. 

HOOLE, CHARLES (1610-1C67), — The 
most important writer on contemporary school 
practice of the seventeenth century; educated 
fit Wakoficld Free School, and graduated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford (M.A. 1036). He 
was master of the Rotherham Free School, 
and afterwards Rector of Groat Ponton, Lincoln¬ 
shire. In 1642, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he went to London and, as Anthony & 
Wood says, “ by the invitation of certain noted 
citizens he taught a private school there, be¬ 
tween Goldsmith’s alloy in Rcdcross Street 
and Maidenhead-Court in Aldersgato Street. 
By 1651 he had removed his private grammar 
school to Tokenhousc Garden in Lothbury, 
not far from the Royal Exchange; where, as 
in the former school, the generality of the youth 
were instructed to a miracle.” He became 
later Rector of Stock near Chelmsford in Essex, 
t( where lie mostly spent tho remainder of his 
308 
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days with great content to himself and his 
parishioners." Finally, Wood summarizes him 
as “a noted royalist and therefore suffered for 
it in tho beginning of the wars, was a good 
Latinist, Grecian and Hebrician aiul admirably 
skilled in classical learning.” 

Hoole’s chief book is entitled: A New Dis¬ 
covery [-Description or Disclosing] of the old 
Art of Teaching Schools , In four small Treatises, 
concerning 1 A Petty Schoole, 2 The Ushers 
Duty, 3 The Masters Method, 4 Scholaslick 
Discipline — in a Grammar School. Shewing 
how Children in their playing years may Gram¬ 
matically attain to a firm groundedness in and 
exercise of the Laiine , Greek and Hebrew Tongues. 
Written about Twenty-three years ago i for the 
Benefit of Rotherham School, where it was first 
used; and after fourteen years trial by diligent 
practise in London in many particulars enlarged, 
and now at last published for the general profit, 
especially of young Schoole-Masters, etc. 1660. 

At the end of the ,f Address to All favourers of 
good {earning" Hoole gives a "Note of School 
Authors most proper for every Form of Scholars 
in a Grammar School." In one row"he places 
classical authors to be read, and in a parallel 
row subsidiary authors to be consulted. This 
ho does for each of tho forms into which ho 
divides a school. IIoolc, in tho course of his 
work, gives the names of between 250 and 300 
authors and writers of textbooks allotted out 
amongst the different forms of the school, and 
the iVcu> Discovery is therefore a most important 
storehouse of school bibliography. 

In the Petty School, Iloole shows how chil¬ 
dren should be taught “ with delight and profit," 
pronunciation, spelling, reading, Tho Usher’s 
Duly is chiefly connected with the perfecting 
of English reading and teaching Lily’s Gram¬ 
mar. The Master's Method deals with tho 
training of scholars in Grammar, Authors, and 
Exercises; Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. The 
Petty School is a preliminary school • the usher 
deals with Forms I, II, III and the Master’s 
work begins in Form IV, 

Hoole deserves credit for laying emphasis 
on tho earliest teaching of the child. Ho says: 
" The Petty [t.e. French petit] school is the place 
where indeed tho first principles of nil religion 
and learning ought to he taught, and therefore 
rather deserveth that more encouragement 
should bo given to the teachers of it than that 
it should be left as a work for poor women or 
others, whose necessities compel them to under¬ 
take it as a mere shelter from beggary.’ 1 Hence 
he appeals for tho appointment of well qualified 
teachers for the Petty School, and the endow¬ 
ment of such posts with adequate funds, es¬ 
pecially praising Bathurst and Gouge for their 
efforts in this direction. He considers forty 
children as many as any ono teacher ought to 
have in one class. In the section entitled 
Scholastic Discipline Hoole deals with the 
Founding of a Grammar School, and appeals 
for provision of further schools and masters. 


Besides the New Discovery, IIoolc wrote: (1) 
An 1‘Jasie Entrance to the Latino Tongue. 1649. 
(2) Terminations* et Exempla Decimalionum 
cl Conjugalionum. 1050 and 1G59, (3) Pro¬ 
pria Quae Maribus, Quae Genus and As in 
Pracsenli, Englished and Explained. 1650, (4) 
The Latino Grammar Fitted for the Use of Schools, 
1051. (317 pp.) (5) TI KA1NH AIAOrfKH. 
Novum Testamentum. Iiuic editioni omnia 
difficiliorum Vocabulorum Themaia , quae in 
Georgii Paeon's Lexicon Grammalice rcsolvunlur, 
in margine apposuit Carolus Hoole. In eorum 
scilicet t gratinm, qui prim Gramie Linguae 
lyrocinia faciunl. 1053. (6) A translation of 
Maluritius Cordcrius’s School-Colloquies. 1657. 
(7) V ocahidarium Parvum Anglo-Lalinum, In 
usum Puerulorum, qui prima Lalinae Linguae 
Tyrocinia faciunl, 1057. (8) Sentences for 

children, English and Latin from Leonard 
Caiman. 1658. (9) A translation of Come- 
nius’ Orhis Sensualium Piclus. 1659. (10) 

A translation of Calonis disticha dc Moribus, 
Dicta insignia Sc pic m Sapientum Graeciae, 
Mimi Publiani, sivc Senccae Proverbia, Anglo - 
Latina, 1059. (This contains a valuable Pref¬ 
ace by Iloole on his Methods.) (11) C7n7- 
dren’s Talkc , English and Laiine. 1059. (12) 
The Common Rudiments of Laiine Grammar 
Usually Taught in all Schools. 1659. (166 pp. 
including Index.) (13) Examinalio Gram- 
maiicae Latinac in usum Scholarum adornatae. 
1GG0, (14) A Century of Epistles English and 

Laiine; selected out of the most used School- 
Authors -- viz. Tullie, Plinie , and Tcxtor. By 
imitating of which children may readily gel a 
proper style for writing Idlers. 1600. (15) 
P. Tcrcnlii ComocdtVt Sex Anglo-Latinac. 
Edited by Iloole, 1CG3. (16) Aesop's Fables 
English and Latin. 1700. F. W. 
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Adamson, Jr W, Pioneers of Education, (Cambridge, 
1005.) 

Barnakd, II. vtmerunn Conran! of Education, Vol, 
XVII, mt. ID 1-207, aiul pp. 22-1-32!, Contains 
Pelt}/ School; tfsher'a Duly; Master's Method; 
Scholar ic DUciptinc . 

Dictionary of National Mography, 

Watson, Foatkh. English, Grammar Schools up lo 
iCiiiO. (Cambridge, 190S.) 

Wood, Anthony a. Athencie Oxonientes (IB 17-18-20 
ed.). 

HOPE COLLEGE, HOLLAND, MICH. — 
■Rounded in 1831 ns Pioneer School, reorganized 
as Holland Aendciny in 1857, and incorporated 
as Hope College in 1866, this institution h co¬ 
educational and is under the auspices of the 
Reformed Church in America. In addition 
to the college a preparatory school and a school 
of music arc maintained. The requirements for 
entrance are about fifteen units. The eoHegc 
courses arc arranged in classical, philosophical, 
modern language, mid natural science groups, 
and all lead to the A.B. degree. There are 
twenty members on the instructing stall. The 
total enrollment in 1910-11 was 388. 
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HOPKINS BEQUEST AND THE HOP¬ 
KINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The fund 
was established hy the will of Edward Hopkins, 
a London merchant who emigrated to Hartford 
in 1638, and was many times governor of Con¬ 
necticut. Subsequently returning, however, 
to England, lie died there in 1658. After 
making other bequests, he left the residue of 
hi« New England estate — besides £.500 to 
be delivered upon the death of his widow — 

“ to give some encouragement in those foreign 
plantations for the breeding up of hopeful 
youths in a way of learning, noth at the gram¬ 
mar school and college two residents of each 
Connecticut colony were named to execute 
the trust. After some hindrance the trustees 
in 1064 gave £400 for the grammar school at 
Hartford, and agreed to divide the remainder 
equally between the grammar schools nt New 
Haven and Hadley, Mass., the latter being 
obligated, however, to give to Harvard College 
the sum of £100. Eventually, New Haven 
received £412 and Hadley £308, When tho 
widow died in 1690, none of the original trustees 
surviving, their successors applied for the £500 
bequest, but were told that the estate did not 
suffice to pay it. In the hesitation to enter 
upon a doubtful suit at law in a distant court, 
nothing was done. In 1708 the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (o.), lcnming 
of the failure of the bequest, moved in Chancery 
that it be assigned to the Society, Whereupon 
friends of Harvard College moved vigorously 
in the mutter and recovered nearly £S00, prin¬ 
cipal and interest, of which sum the muster in 
Chancery awarded three fourths to Harvard 
And one fourth to the Cambridge Grammar 
School. It does not now appear how this 
direction of the fund was justified. 

The lie [(nest so apportioned has been used 
in the main as directed. New Haven has 
utilized her portion most successfully. The 
Hopkins Grammar School, organized in 1668, 
has maintained an unbroken succession under 
tho original trust, and has proved a most im¬ 
portant preparatory school to Yale almost 
from the foundation of the latter, Hadley, 
Hartford, and Cambridge have not maintained 
separate foundations. The first of these 1ms 
merged its remaining colonial grants and dona¬ 
tions in tho town high school; the two latter 
maintain from similar funds classical masters 
in their respective high schools. At Cam¬ 
bridge lie is called the Hopkins classical master, 

- f W. H. K. 

Refeceuc.es; — 

Ha hum. L. M. .l« Historical Discourse an the two 
hundredth Annivcnsuri/ of Md Founding of the 
Hopkins (l wm m nr School, AY if If oven. (Nuwr 
Hnvon, 1 Ml ill.) 

Uahna m>, .1 mericon Journal of Education, Ynl. IV, pp. 
60S ft,; Veil. XVI. ]>|>. -107 ft-; Vol. XXVII, lip. 
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U. S. Bureau of KitnrnUnn. Ili'P* Com, Ed. I Silli¬ 
ly UU, Vol. II, piu I2M1-I2U0. (Washing lim. UKIt).) 


HOPKINS, MARK (1802-1887). — Fourth 
president of Williams College, born at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 4, 1802, He was in¬ 
structed by private tutors and at the Clinton 
Academy, and was graduated from Williams 
College in 1824. Fivo years later he com¬ 
pleted tho course of instruction at tho Berkshire 
Medical School. He was for several years in¬ 
structor in private schools at Sloekbmlgc and 
Richmond. For six years (1830 to 1886) ho 
was a professor, and for thirty-six years ho was 
president of Williams College, Under his 
presidency the course of instruction was broad¬ 
ened. and the system of discipline modified. 
Physiology and other sciences were added to 
the course, and he developed the theory that 
“ the college that ia best is that in which there 
is the least government,” He made the per¬ 
sonal influence of the teaching staff the chief 
factor in the government of the college, He 
was active in promoting the cause of education 
in mission fields, and gave three courses of 
lectures on moral science before the Lowell In¬ 
stitute (1844, i860, 1861), In addition to his 
numerous sermons and addresses on education, 
lie published Ladum on Moral Science (1862), 
Christian Ethics {I860), An Outline Study of 
Man (1873), ami Teachings and Counsels 
(1884). He died at Williainstown, Mass., on 
June 17,1887, having continued his connection 
with the college as lecturer on mental and moral 
philosophy after ho resigned the presidency. 

W, S. M. 

For portrait, sec p. 219, 

See Williams Colleges. 
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HORMAN, WILLIAM (d, 1535). — English 
schoolmaster, horn at Salisbury and educated 
at Winchester He may have studied at Cam¬ 
bridge, tmd was fellow of New College, Oxford, 
when he became muster at Eton in 14S7; in 
1491 he became muster of Winchester until 
1502, when lie became fellow and later viro- 
provusl of Eton, Ilormau was the author of 
ninny works in the (adds of history, theology, 
and grammar. His best known work was the 
Vulgaritt, published by Pynsou in 1519, a col¬ 
lection of sentences in English and Latin ar¬ 
ranged according to subjects, a.g., de pidtdc, do 
impietnle, de extrettamentix at ludis, elu. The 
work presents an interesting picture of school 
life as seen by one who knew the two best 
schools of his day intimately. In the Anti- 
bossi van (1521) Hormnn euine to the defense 
of his friend, William Lily (q.v>) } whose method 
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of teaching Latin had been attacked by Robert 
Why Hi ng ton. 
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(London., 1911.) 

HORNBOOK. — A device for teaching the 
alphabet and the first reading lessons to begin¬ 
ners. It consisted of a flat board with a handle, 
and on this was pasted a sheet of paper contain¬ 
ing the letters of the alphabet, the vowels, com¬ 
binations of vowels and consonants (ab, eb, ib, 
etc,), the Benediction (In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen)* the Lord's Pmyer, and sometimes the 
Roman numerals. Over this was placed a 
thin sheet of transparent horn, which gives the 
name to the device, held down by narrow strips 
of some thin metal and nails. The handles 
were generally pierced with a hole by which 
the hornbook was fastened on the girdles or 
round the necks of the scholars. The backs 
of the hornbooks, sucli as wore used in noble 
families, were sometimes covered with leather 
embossed with a picture of »St. George and the 
Dragon, or Charles I mounted oil a horse, or 
with silver or gold filigree work. When the 
hornbooks came into use cannot now be traced, 
but they were certainly known at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. In a manuscript 
of Sncroboseo, c. 1442, a teacher is represented 
holding in his hand a board shaped like the horn¬ 
book, on which the Roman numerals up to nino 
are written (see Smith, Kara Atilhmetica i 
Boston, 1008). The hornbook, containing only 
the alphabet, appears in an illustration in 
Roiftch s Margarita Pliilnsophica, issued in 1503. 
By the end of the sixteenth century the use of 
the hornbook is referred to ns a common prac¬ 
tice in English literature. And so it continued 
to be to the end of the eighteenth century, for 
in 1709 a large English dealer in hornbooks 
found that orders for them came to a stop. In 
America the use of the hornbook was as wide¬ 
spread ns in England, and declined at about the 
s/uno time, the end of the eighteenth century. 
The hornbook of the English and American 
type is not found in Europe, although similar 
shaped alphabet boards without the horn were 
used, as e.g, in Holland (A 13 baordjc), Germany 
(ABC Tabclla), Franco (tablette, carle, La Croix 
tie par Dieu ), Italy {tm abbici, ceniuruola). 

Since the letters of the alphabet in hornbooks 
and primers were sometimes preceded by a 
cross, the first line and frequently the whole 
alphabet was called criss-cross (Christ’s cross) 
row. It is known that the hornbook wns some¬ 
times made in the shape of a cross, although 
examples are difficult to find. 

Gingerbread hornbooks were familiar in the 
eighteenth century, the pupil being allowed 
as a reward to oat the letter which he learned. 


Derivatives of the hornbook were the card¬ 
board and wooden battledores on which the 
letters of the alphabet were printed. In spite 
of the great vogue of hornbooks, very few still 
remain, and their value, once Id or 2d, lias now 
risen to SI00 or $150. 

Sec PitiMF.it. 
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HORNE, THOMAS (1010-1654). — Head¬ 
master of Eton College, 1648-1054. IIo was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1024-1628. 
Between leaving Oxford and becoming head¬ 
master of Eton, Home had taught a private 
school (c. 1033) in London, had been master 
of the Free School at Leicester for two years 
and bandmaster of Tonbridge School from 1638 
to 1848. Ilis son William neenme headmaster 
of Harrow, Homo was a translator of tlio 
Janua Lingua rum —as drawn up by William 
Bathe or Batfeus (1564-1614), head of the Irish 
College of Jesuits at Salamanca. The book 
therefore is to be distinguished from tlic Janua 
Linguaru m of Comcniua {q.v,), who borrowed 
part of the idea from the Salamanca Janua. 
Horne's editorial work on the Salamanca Janua 
is more careful than that of John Hnrrnar (</.v.). 
He revised the English of the former version of 
William Wcldc ami John Ilarmar, edited the 
Latin text of the Janua, .altered the order of the 
words, and added marginal notes. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Thomas Horne was the last 
translator into English of the Salamanca 
Jamta Lhiguarum (1045) and the first translator 
of Comcniua' Janna Linguarum (said to have 
been published as early as 1034). In 1641, 
while headmaster of Tonbridge School, Horne 
published x €t p a y“y& — stye Manuduciio in 
Actlem Palladia* This book discusses the moat 
valuable method of reading good authors. It is 
one of the best works of tlio period for showing 
contemporary school aims in the teaching of 
classics, Horne realizes the place of observa¬ 
tion and comparison of words and sentences, 
as well as phrases, and epithets, and the mental 
discipline involved in the attention to the 
minutiae, of composition, and insists, as Vivos 
and Ascham had done, on entries in paper 
books of all that 1ms been observed i n the read¬ 
ing of authors, and he gives a full account of 
imitation in writing. (See Commonplace 
Books.) Horne also wrote llhcioricac Com - 
pendium (Laiino-anglicS), 1051. F, W. 
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HORTICULTURE, EDUCATION IN. — In 
North America, a group of subjects has been 
assembled in colleges pi agriculture under the 
general namo of Horticulture, including fruit¬ 
growing or pomology, flower-growing or flori¬ 
culture, vegetable-growing or olericulture, and 
also ornamental gardening and the general 
glass-house and nursery subjects. It is not 
a homogeneous group, but it has so happened 
that persons have been trained to handle 
it as a coordinate to the group of general 
agriculture. The group of general agriculture 
has included the main or prevailing farm organi¬ 
zation, the raising of staple foodstuffs and tho 
rearing of animals; whereas horticulture lias 
comprised many of the adjunct and amateur 
and semi-urban phases of farin life. Tim old 
pedagogical group of agriculture is being divided 
into its component parts, and in the most ad¬ 
vanced of the colleges of agriculture, the word 
"agriculture” is no longer used as a name for 
courses; animal husbandry, farm mechanics, 
dairying, soil subjects, and others, have been 
separated out of it: and there is now a 
tendency to separate the farm-crops part into its 
units, Similarly, horticulture is in the process of 
division. In some institutions the three main 
parts arc now separated or in active process of 
separation, Whether these and other parts 
of the subjects shall be treated as separate 
entities and be coordinated under one ad¬ 
ministrative unit known as horticulture, is 
mostly an institutional question; but there can 
be no doubt that now or in the near future tho 
parts must be handled by different specialists. 
The horticultural industries have now become 
much differentiated and often highly specialized, 
and they frequently comprise entire farming 
schemes; and this calls for a very free handling 
of the subjects in tho colleges. 

In this country horticulture has developed 
as a college subject rather than as a common 
school or training school subject. Only very 
recently have we begun with much hope of 
success to found special separato horticultural 
schools on the plan of European establishments. 
The earliest special developments of horti¬ 
culture in the colleges of agriculture appear to 
have been in Michigan under Tracy, Garfield, 
and successors (W. W, Tracy was assistant 
professor of botany and horticulture in the 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1807, and full 
professor of horticulture in 1809); New York 
(1874) and Ohio under Lazenby; Iowa under 
Budcl^ 1876. Probably the first full professor¬ 
ship in. horticulture in a university, with no 
other name in the title, was that established at 
Cornell in 1888. Probably the first experiment 
station to employ a " horticulturist ” was the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Geneva, 1882, At present, horticulture is 
represented by a department or in the title of an 
officer in practically all the American colleges 
of agriculture, and also in experiment stations; 
and tho equipment in many cases is very large. 


In most early professorships horticulture was 
associated with botany, forestry, or landscape 
gardening. As a separate subject or chair, 
it was often an offshoot of botany. Although, 
it touches affairs at every point, horticulture is 
primarily a biological subject, and it must always 
have the closest associations with botany, 

77ie Field of Horticultural Education . — In 
tho specialization in colleges of agriculture, 
some of the subjects that formerly were in¬ 
cluded in horticulture are segregated to separate 
departments. This is coming to be true of 
plant-breeding and of some of the other appli¬ 
cations of botany. But tho real field of the 
horticulture group still remains, sufficient in 
range and variety to attract the best effort of 
tho very best men. In the applications, the 
colleges of agriculture must assuredly teach 
along the lines of public needs. The public 
needs in this field are well expressed in the kinds 
of horticultural societies that are now most 
prominent. The vigorous horticultural societies 
arc of four kinds — pomological, floricultural, 
market-garden, and nursery business. These 
represent four great horticultural trades or 
occupations; persons who are expert in one of 
these occupations usually are not expert in 
others. Every highly developed horticultural 
department should have at least these divisions. 
If it is not desirable, in any commonwealth, 
to have a separato nursery sub-department, it 
will still be necessary to teach something of 
nursery practice as an underlying and co¬ 
ordinating part of all good horticultural work, 
Each of these divisions must be in charge of 
a man who is expert in the trade, as well as 
thoroughly grounded in the science and philos¬ 
ophy of the occupation. The laboratory work 
should be abundant, and it should cover the 
whole theory and process of the given art. In 
the pomological division there should be a 
laboratory of, say, thirty acres of actual orchards, 
in which all phases of the work, from start to 
finish, may be in natural operation; and if these 
phases cannot be taught at the time of year 
when the students are in the habit of coming 
to college, the time of coming should bo changed, 
for the seasons, and tho operations that follow 
the seasons cannot be changed to suit a tra¬ 
ditional college year. Similarly, in the other 
lines there must be ample areas that are used 
as teaching laboratories, — actual nurseries, 
actual glass houses of practicable extent, actual 
garden farms in operation. AH the work, if it is 
to be of college grade, must be projected on a 
background of sufficient training in the natural 
sciences and the essential arts. 

To meet the needs of rural civilization, it is 
essential that we build largo and in such a way 
that the future necessities will expand our scheme 
rather than break it. In material equipment 
there must be (1) land, (2) a large area under 
£lass, (3) orchards, nurseries, gardens, (4) build¬ 
ings containing special scientific laboratories, 
libraries, classrooms, and the like, (5) museums. 
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The museums should be active teaching equip¬ 
ments. One lrmscu m might well contain cross- 
sections of all the kinds of greenhouses and all 
greenhouse appliances; another, all the spray¬ 
ing machines, and these machines might be used 
on occasion; another, the hand implements of 
horticulture; another, all the horticultural 
pottery; another, the horticultural products; 
and others will be needed. In addition, there 
should bo living museums, — one containing 
the trees and shrubs (an arboretum); another 
containing the varieties of fruits; another con¬ 
taining the perennial and other herbs. There 
should bo some one place in every state where 
all these various tilings arc preserved and on 
exhibition for the information of students and 
the people. 

There is another class of subjects that is yet 
undeveloped in horticultural departments. 
The dairy departments of agricultural colleges 
are largely manufacturing enterprises; they 
manufacture butter and cheese and other milk 
products. They cover a definite set of problems, 
and this is one reason why they arc developing 
rapidly. There arc also horticultural manu¬ 
factures, — canning, preserving, evaporating 
of vegetables and fruits, the making of jellies 
and juices and other secondary products, — 
some or all of which should bo investigated and 
taught by tho colleges of agriculture. The 
utilization of the waste products of fruit grow¬ 
ing and vegetable growing has scarcely begun 
to develop in this country; and the manufac¬ 
ture of the staple horticultural products is not 
yet taught. 

As a School Subject. — In the public schools 
horticulture is not likely to be taught, in general, 
as a separate subject or class. Pieces of agri¬ 
culture arc put together into some kind of 
educational plan or sequence, and sorno of these 
pieces are derived from horticultural subjects. 
In particular schools fruit growing or flower 
growing or other applications may be intro¬ 
duced to meet local demands. Gardening may 
be made a most useful adjunct to school work, 
but its purpose in most cases — particularly in 
the formal school garden — is to provide a baso 
for the development of nature study and for 
general training rather than primarily to touch 
garden culture as such. The influence of plants 
and of planting on children is not yet sufficiently 
understood. Horticultural subjects will bo 
increasingly important ns means of putting tho 
pupil in touch with the situations in life. 

There is undoubtedly to be a demand for 
special training schools and trade schools of 
horticulture. Probably some of them will 
soon be differentiated as floricultural or other 
technical schools. The fact that so much of 
tho horticultural work is manual and is accom¬ 
plished under glass, makes it very useful as a 
training subject. In tho horticultural inr 
dustrics there will probably be an increasing 
field for women, and horticultural schools for 
women (one of which lias recently been estab¬ 


lished in the United States) may bo expected 
to arise near many of tho populous centers. 

Amateur Gardening. — Gardening is the great 
outlet of the amateur. No other phase of land 
work offers such variety, covers so completely 
the progress of the seasons, is adaptable to so 
many situations and climates, or allows such 
complete expression of personality, t There¬ 
fore tho teaching of amateur gardening is of 
the greatest importance both for country and 
town. In the colleges of agriculture the com¬ 
mercial aspects of horticulture are chiefly em¬ 
phasized, but the amateur side may be expected 
to become prominent as the country matures, 
A different order of abilities is required in tho 
teacher of amateur gardening from that de¬ 
manded in the handbag of education for the 
great commercial specialties, and we cannot 
expect the subject to develop strongly in tho 
colleges until special teachers are provided, 
These teachers must bo highly skilled in 
the feeling for plants ami well trained in tho 
skill of plant growing, It is probable that the 
special schools of horticulture, that arc very 
strong on tho manual side, will largely meet 
these needs, particularly for town lot and subur¬ 
ban gardening. 

Literature, — There is a largo American 
literature of horticulture, but there arc no 
school textbooks among these writings (if wo 
exclude school-gardening texts). All the tcxtB 
on agriculture contain more or less horticulture; 
and horticulture is properly a part of agricul¬ 
ture. There are yet (1011) no books of college 
grade in tho generalized horticultural field, 
that are prepared expressly as class texts, but- 
mnny treatises on particular subjects arc used 
as class books and reference books. Textbooks 
in fruit-growing, vegetable gardening, floricul¬ 
ture, and the like, will undoubtedly soon 
appear. They are particularly needed for col¬ 
lege work, Manuals of various kinds will be 
helpful in the training schools. L, H. B, 

Horticultural Education in Europe differs 
from similar work in America most conspicu¬ 
ously in the fact that it is never given as a part of 
a college or university course. Frequently there 
arc given special courses of instruction, essen¬ 
tially like those provided in the several f * short 
courses '* of American agricultural colleges. 
Tho typical plan, howover, is that of a special or 
“ continuation ” school, in which attention is 
focused directly upon the technical training, 
little or no attention being given to the questions 
or materials of general education. 

One of the best of these institutions is' the 
Horticultural Institute (Kbnigliches Gdrlncr- 
Lehransialt) at Dahlcm, in the suburbs of Ber¬ 
lin. This institution is thoroughly typical: 
and a brief description of its organization will 
give a fair idea of how such work is conducted 
in continental countries. The institute owns a 
tract of approximately twenty acres of very 
excellent garden land inclosed by a high fcnco 
on nil sides. Within the privacy of this in- 
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closure live the director and a few workmen 
who are directly responsible for the care of the 
place. The plant consists further of a large 
classroom building, a small greenhouse equip- 
merit, rind sv wmfdl UdKWfttovy. 

No students live in the institute buildings, 
though in many other places the residence of 
students is an essential part of tho plan. 
About the buildings is a small tract hurl off in 
ornamental gardens, containing on a small scale 
the usual features of an arboretum and nursery. 
A large collection of plants is made unnecessary 
through the close proximity of the unrivaled 
Berlin Botanic Gardens. There are extensive 
plantations of dwarf and trained fruit trees 
and of small fruits. Garden vegetables are 
cultivated on a smaller scale. The course of 
instruction covers two years, and is divided into 
three principal vocational lines: (1) garden art 
(landscape gardening), (2) fruit culture, (3) 
plant culture. Instruction is given chiefly by 
lectures, with occasional demonstrations and 
practice ma. There is less ficld_ work, either 
required or voluntary, than in similar courses 
in American agricultural colleges. The reason 
for this lies largely in the fact that applicants 
for admission arc required to present certifi¬ 
cates showing one year of voluntary military 
service and three years of practical field expe¬ 
rience. The work is designed, therefore, to 
meet the needs of men who have already entered 
upon' their professions and who have a fairly 
substantial groundwork of experience upon 
which to build their theoretical education, 

A number of the European schools are 
founded by particular societies or by local 
lnimicipuYjfcics, in order to assist special indus¬ 
tries. There is r for instance, a school for the 
canning industry in Brunswick, a district whore 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables arc 
canned; there is a school especially adapted 
to the needs of vine growers at Gcissenheim, in 
the wine district; and so on. Similar local 
schools, some highly specialised and some more 
general in their scope, arc to be found in Swit¬ 
zerland and Austria. The National School of 
Horticulture at Versailles is the most important 
one in France. In England there are several 
horticultural schools, mostly of a strictly local 
nature, the one at Wisley being perhaps the 
most famous. In this connection, however, 
the work at Kew should never be forgotten. 
Here many of the best gardeners have received 
their training. The apprentice system is, 
however, the most popular method of training 
gardeners in England, and is in general tlio 
typical method of horticultural education in 
that country. F. A. W. 

Hcc Agricultural Education; Botany; 
Gardens, School. 

For references to the general field sec under 
the articles here referred to. 

HOSPITAL ECONOMICS. — Sec Nurses, 
Education op. 


HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. - A hospital means 
primarily a guesthouse, and may be defined ns 
an endowed inn or public house for the recep¬ 
tion of guests gratis, whether they wore travel¬ 
er, pww, fcg&l, dvAdvw. tepmvAly Wjtama 
or foundlings), or sick. Hospitals seem to 
have been unknown to the ancients, Greek or 
Homan, in classical times. The Jews dispute 
their invention with the Eastern Christians, 
but the balance of evidence is in favor of the 
latter. The earliest hospital known to history 
appears in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D., when Eustathius appointed a superintend¬ 
ent of the Hospital (,t cnodocheion or pluchalro- 
pheion) for the poor at Scbnste in Pont us. Epi- 
phanius speaks of it already ns a custom for 
bishops to maintain such institutions (//teres, 
75, c. 1), One of the first acts of Basil the 
Groat ( q,v .) on becoming Bishop of Cccsaroa 
was to include hospitals for travelers, the poor 
and the sick t in the institutions which lie 
founded. Julian the Apostate directed the 
establishment of state hospitals as rivals to 
those of the Christians. The Council of Chal- 
codon in 451 placed the clergy in churgc of 
hospitals on the same footing as churches, and 
Justinian (Codex I, 42, 40) deals with the five 
classes of hospitals under the heading of 
“ bishops and clergy.” 

From the first hospitals became connected 
with education. Among the earliest hospitals 
wore orphanages and foundling hospitals, owing 
to the prevalent pagan practice of exposing 
infants and deserting children. Constantine 
the Great liimsclf established an orphanage at 
Constantinople, and formally sanctioned tho 
gilt o! endowments to them. The warden o! 
orphans (orphanatropus), a priest, was a high 
official. The ornhanngc became the song school 
(Scola Cantoruni), and in Greek rituals the term 
“orphans ” was used as equivalent to choir boys. 

The earliest mention of hospitals in England 
is found in a letter written by Alcuin (?.r.) to 
his old pupil Eanbald II, in which he recom¬ 
mends to the newly made archbishop the estab¬ 
lishment of guesthouses (xcnodocheia) , that is, 
hospitals (hospiUiHa), at the same time that he 
discusses the organization of the school, St. 
Peter’s, afterwards culled St. Leonard’s Hos¬ 
pital, which lias been imputed to King Athei¬ 
st an, c, 032, may well have been founded by 
Eanbald II on Alenin’s advice and augmented 
by Athelstan. By 1280 this hospital was used 
partly as a foundling hospital “ ministering to the 
poor and sick and to infants exposed there.” 
There were twenty-three boys in the orphanage 
under charge of n wonmiij and they, together 
with no less than thirty choristers, were educated, 
two masters, one of grammar and the other of 
song, being maintained to tench them. The 
dean and chapter of York attempted to close 
the school in 1340 because the master was un¬ 
licensed ; but the King upheld the school as a 
royal foundation, ami “ free from all ordinary 
jurisdiction.” The two schools were still being 
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maintained in the Hospital in 1535, and only 
ceased on the dissolution of the hospital, when 
the Cathedral Grammar School was put on a 
more substantial basis. 

At the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, 
founded in 1132 by Bishop Henry of Blois, thir¬ 
teen poor men were maintained, and dinners 
wore provided for a hundred other poor. In evi¬ 
dence given in 1373 it appeared that among the 
hundred poor men had always been included 
“ thirteen of the poorer scholars of the High 
Grammar School of the City of Winchester. 11 
There were also attached to the hospital four 
hired priests, and, probably a. later addition, 
“thirteen poor secular clerks’ scholars/' and 
seven poor grammar (litterati) boys, two of 
whom were called choristers and the rest served 
in the church, “ and the services finished, at¬ 
tended school in the same hospital.” In the 
same manner three scholars of Durham school 
received food, drink, and beds in St. Cuthbcrl’s 
Almshouse at Durham (1190). In tho ease of 
the Hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower, 
founded in 1147 for thirteen poor women, six 
scholars wore added in 1272 to act ns choristers 
in the Hospital chapel or church. The six poor 
scholars are now represented by two elementary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls, in 
Regent's Park, London, since 1826. At Norwich 
Bishop Suff eld founded in. 1249 what is now 
known as the Groat Hospital, originally God’s 
House or St. Giles' Hospital, intended for the 
infirm, under a master, four chaplains, and four 
sisters. In addition to thirteen poor people 
who were daily to receive dinner, there were 
also seven poor scholars who were to be named 
by the master of the grammar school. By 1430 
the seven poot' scholars lmd become choristers 
in the Hospital church. The Hospital was 
dissolved by Henry VIII, who, however, pro¬ 
vided for its reconstitution by his will, and in 
addition to the Hospital a grammar school 
was to be established with n “ scolcmnistcr ” 
and usher “ to tcchc frely without any reward 
other than theirstypemls of £10and £G. 13. 4. 
and convenient houses.” At Bridgewater in 
Somersetshire the rectory of Wcmbtlon was 
appropriated in 1285 to the Hospital of St. 
John, founded before the reign of King John, 
for maintaining six more chaplains and “thir¬ 
teen poor scholars of ability to learn grammar, 
who should be maintained in the Hospital but 
attend the school of the town daily.* Seven 
other poor scholars of the school were to receive 
daily pittance from the hospital kitchen, pot¬ 
tage, etc, These boys were still being kept in 
this way in 1535, the date of tlio Valor Eerie* 
siaslicus. Precisely the same arrangement was 
made at York, where St. Mary’s Abbey kept a 
boarding school for fifty boys who attended the 
cathedral grammar school. 

Instances proved by contemporary docu¬ 
ments of the definite endowment of university 
education in connection with a hospital arc that 
of the Englishman Joyce or Joicey at Paris, 


in St. Mary[8 Hospital, a room in it with eight¬ 
een beds being set aside and stipends provided 
for eighteen scholars or clerks. (See Colusob.) 
This arrangement was imitated in the first uni¬ 
versity college in England, the House of the Val¬ 
ley Scholars, founded at Salisbury, in 1202, by 
t he Bis hop Giles of B ridgepor t, in con ncction wi ih 
and apparently in the precinct of the Hospital 
of SL Nicholas there. (See ttashdnh, Univer- 
dim of Europe, Vol. II, p. 766.) So Merton, 
the earliest college at Oxford, was in connection 
with a hospital for the poor at Bnsingstokc, 
Hampshire, to which the scholars might them¬ 
selves retire when old or incapacitated. In 
like manner St. Bartholomew’s Hospital jit Ox¬ 
ford was annexed to Oriel College in 1325, and 
St. Julian’s Hospital, Southampton, to Queen’s 
College in 1340. The colleges maintained the 
poor, but took all surplus to themselves. The 
earliest Cambridge college was originally 
planted in St. John’s Hospital there in 1280. 
But the brethren of St. John’s were “regulars,” 
and could not get on with the secular scholars, 
so in 1286 the scholars were removed to what 
is still called Poterhouso. St. John’s Hospital 
was itself dissolved under a Papal Bull and con¬ 
verted into the present St, John’s College in 
1504, iust- as St. John’s Hospital at Oxford lmd 
been dissolved by the Pope and converted into 
the present Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1480. 
Both were following many precedents in con¬ 
necting scholars with hospitals, though not of 
actual dissolution and conversion of one into 
the other. 

How much neglect and malversation there 
were in the management of hospitals may be 
seen from the decree. Quia ConUngil, of the 
Cauncfl of Vienne (1310-1311), which appears In 
the Corpus Juris Cunonici (Clement III, lit. 
XI, 2) under the misleading title of ,r Religious 
houses and their subject ion to bishops,” Most 
hospitals wore then in the hands, not of secular 
clergy, hut of the religious or regulars^ particu¬ 
larly the Augustjniiui canons. By this decree 
the Ordinary is given power to investigate and 
reform hospitals, which were no longer to be 
conferred as ecclesiastical benefices. An ex¬ 
ception was made in favor of the military orders, 
the Knights of St. John, and the religious, who 
were only to bo subject to their own superiors. 
In England the first Parliament of Henry V at 
Leicester in 1414 investigated similar condi¬ 
tions ami empowered the ordinaries to hold 
inquiries and reform the hospitals. Then? was 
a tendency more nnd more in the fifteenth 
century, with the disappearance of leprosy, to 
convert the funds of hospitals to other uses; 
many hospitals became almshouses, and many 
were connected with educational purposes. 
Thus William do la Pole, Earl of BuiTcilk, 
founded un almshouse, in which ho also planted 
a grammar school, at Kwelme, in Oxfordshire 
(the license being granted in 1437 ami the 
foundation statutes made not earlier than 1448). 
The “ Howseof almcsao “ or “ Goddirf lUnvse " 
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wns to consist of two priests and thirteen poor 
men; one of the priests was to bo M apte and 
able to toehying of grnmer, to whose office it 
shall longc and pertaync diligently to tccho 
and informc ehildcr in the faculto of gratnor.” 
The children of the lordship of Ewelme wore 
to he admitted to the school without tuition,. 
The Hospital remains almost intact, but the 
school has been sadly modernized nud mauled 
to make it an elementary school and so save a 
few pounds in rates. This institution is of 
great historical importance, ns the Earl of Suf¬ 
folk was one of Henry Vi’s main agents and 
advisers in the foundation of Eton, which prob¬ 
ably owed its being in part as almshouse to his 
influence and example. To the same influence 
may perhaps be attributed the school of St. 
Anthony's* Hospital, in Thrcadnccdlo Street, 
for about a century and a half one of the most 
famous of London schools. In 1441 the rec¬ 
tory of St. Bcnct Fink was appropriated to the 
Hospital founded in 1253 for sufferers from St. 
Anthony's Fire, and later (1441) continued as 
a hospital for the poor merely. The endow¬ 
ment of the rectory was intended for the main¬ 
tenance of " a master of fit Informers (Injor- 
maior) in the faculty of grammar to keep ft 
grammar school in the precinct of the Hospital 
or some fit house close by to teach, instruct and 
inform freely (gratis) all boys and others what¬ 
soever wishing to learn and become scholars 
(scolaligarc) ” It was a school precisely on 
the same lines ns Eton (q,v,). A song school 
had been already established in the preceding 
year for the choristers of the hospital. New 7 
statutes were made for the hospital in 144(5, and 
in 1447 the hospital was brought into connec¬ 
tion with Oriel College, Oxford, by maintaining 
scholars studying there. In 1475 the hospital 
was annexed to St. George's, Windsor, and 
suffered thereby, for fcho canons, wishing to 
increase the surplus payable to themselves, 
cut down the salaries of the masters. The 
school, however, flourished in numbers, and 
according to Stow 7 , who was probably a boy 
there, St. Anthony's Hospital “ commonly 
presented the best boys and had the prize in 
those days " at the disputatious held in St. 
Bartholomew's Midy on St. Bartholomew’s 
eve (August 23). A regular feud existed be¬ 
tween St. Anthony's boys and those of St. 
Paul's, the former calling the latter pigeons, 
because of the pigeons inhabiting then as now 
the churchyard; and the Paulinos calling the 
Antonies “ pigs," because all stray pigs were 
the perquisites of the hospital. In 1589 tho 
school had sunk to little more than a parish 
school, but it continued till the Fire of London 
in 1660, after which it perished and was not 
rebuilt. The endowment was swallowed by tho 
dean and chapter of Windsor. At about the 
same time tho greatest of London Hospitals, 
then as now, St. Bartholomew’s, was connected 
with education. In 1444 John Stafford, chap¬ 
lain and citizen of London, left property to the 


master of the Hospital, including among otho? 
things " for the increase of the clergy and of 
divine service " £1. 13. 4. a year more "for the 
diligent instruction of boys in grammar and 
song." This school has been left unnoticed by 
historians of tho hospital, although it nmy well 
have contributed to tho establishment of tho 
grammar and song schools in Christ's Hospital, 
when a scheme was made for the four great 
London hospitals at the end of Edward Vi's 
reign. While in the fifteenth century, far from a 
period of decadence in learning, schools were 
added to hospitals, in the sixteenth hospitals 
were boldly annexed and converted to educa¬ 
tional uses, e.g. tho Hospitals of St. John at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1501 John Stans- 
bridge ( q.v .) became master of the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist at Banbury, which was 
treated as a school and the mastership as a 
schoolmastcrship rather than as a hospital and 
ecclesiastical preferment. The school seems 
to have censed in 1558. 

Tiic Valor Ecclcsiasticus of 1535 revealed tho 
extent to which the hospitals were mismanaged. 
In one after another there were only one or two 
poor, and tho master took nearly the whole of 
the revenues to his own use, and where there 
were none lie took the whole. A large number 
of hospitals were still in tho hands of the regu¬ 
lars. Tho acts for the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries also included hospitnls. So fell the Hos¬ 
pitals of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas in 
London and Southwark, only to rise again in 
enlarged form. 

The greatest of all hospital schools was that 
of Christ's Hospital, London, founded in 1553, 
This was the only educational institution really 
founded by Edward VI in the sense of creating 
a new school where none had existed before; 
and it was not founded as a school or for educa¬ 
tion primarily, nor was its site nor a penny of 
endowment given by Edward VI. Ilis con¬ 
tribution to it consisted of a piece of parchment 
and some confiscated church linen, and the 
name of u the Hospital of Christ, Bridewell 
and St. Thomas, the Apostle." Christ's Hos¬ 
pital was the deserted monastery of the Grey 
Friars, the Franciscans or Friars Minor, one of 
the largest churches in the *city next to St. 
Paul's. It wns acquired by the city from 
Henry VIII in 1547, and in 1550 tho Lord 
Mayor, Sir Richard Dobbs, brought before the 
Court of Aldermen*ft plan for the suppression 
of vagabondage and poverty by taking " out 
of the streets fatherless children and other poor 
men's children that were not able to keep them 
to the Into dissolved house of the Grey Friars, 
which they decided to be a Hospital for them." 
In 1552 the Grey Friars was prepared as 
Christ’s Hospital by the subscriptions and 
contributions of citizens and the common coun¬ 
cil. This waS part of a general scheme to deal 
with every class of destitute poor, and the 
charter included the “ Royal Hospitals" of 
Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas,” which with 
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St. Bartholomew’s, which the city already had, 
made up the " Pour Itoyal Hospitals.” In No¬ 
vember, 1552,380 children were admitted into it. 
It appears from the evidence of n contempo¬ 
rary, an official of the Hospital, that it was a 
Foundling and Orphan Hospital for “ gutter ” 
children, and this is confirmed by the names on 
the admission book, which, however, only be¬ 
gins in 1556. In 1G39 it was ordered that no 
child be admitted under three, but even ns late ns 
IC53 out of 218 children 120 were under four. In 
1 C77 a rule wna made excluding children under 
seven. Education is so far mentioned in this 
charter in that it says that one of its objects is 
that “neither children yet being in their in¬ 
fancy shall lack good education and instruction 
nor when they shall attain riper years shall be 
without honest callings and occupations, nor 
that the sick or diseased when returned to 
health may remain idle and lazy vagabonds 
but in like manner may be placed mul com¬ 
pelled to labour.” Grafton, the printer, how¬ 
ever, who took a principal part in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Hospital, and others were fully 
convinced of the necessity of educating their 
foundlings and orphans. They put in two 
" scholemaistcrs for the potties in ABC ” at 
£2. 13. 4. a year, 13a, 4 d. more than the barber 
and not half what tho porters got; a “ teacher 
to wrighto” was paid £3. 0. 8. a year; a 
teacher of pricksong £2. 13. 4; a “ scholc- 
maister for musieko” £2, 13. 4. But they also 
provided for a “ Grammar Schoolo maystor ” 
at £15 ft year and a “ Grammar Usher ” at £10 
a year, Grafton was put into the Fleet prison 
in Queen Mary's reign because he allowed 
“ the children to loam the English primer in¬ 
stead of tho Latin absics [A B C’s],” the latter 
having the Paternoster and pmvers in Latin, 
At first the children were clothed in russet 
(brownish red cotton), but at Faster, 1553. they 
appeared in the blue cloth which has made the 
“ Blue coat boy ” so famous throughout tho 
world. But whereas of later years they have 
been noted for going about bareheaded, they 
originally had red caps. Queen Mary wished 
to suppress the Hospital and put back tho 
Friars, but the Spanish Friars themselves ad¬ 
vised against it. Only one endowment was 
given in her reign, but in Queen Elizabeth’s 
subscriptions, bequests, and legacies poured in, 
and by Camden’s time, about 1690, 600 chil¬ 
dren and 1240 pensioners were maintained. 
But of these not more than 200 were in tho 
Grammar School, and only those who attained 
tho two highest forms, “ Deputy-Grccians ” and 
" Grecians,” were retained after tho age of six¬ 
teen. In 1673 tho above boys were increased 
in number by the Mathematical School of forty 
boys founded by King Charles II to prepare 
them for sea — one of the earliest institutions 
of its kind in recognizing that a classical edu¬ 
cation was not good for all boys. In 1774 the 
girls were Amoved to a separate establishment 
at Hertford, where a nursery, afterwards trans¬ 


formed into a preparatory school had long been 
established. The number was then 800, of whom 
about 200 boys under twelve were at Hertford. 
Under a scheme of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner in 1890 the boys’ school was removed 
in 1902 to Horsham to an ample site and splen¬ 
did buildings. For about 150 years before tho 
scheme the Hospital was practically governed 
by those rich enough to pay £500 for the privi¬ 
lege of being governors and having the pat¬ 
ronage of appointing the boys, with the result 
that the class of boy had been more and more 
raised in wealth and tho class for whom it was 
intended was no longer found. A third of the 
hoys arc now admitted by competitive exami¬ 
nation from elementary schools, and to that 
extent the original class has now been restored. 
(See Grammar School; Public Schools.) 

The Blue Coat School, as it was commonly 
called, became a model for other foundations 
of the same sort, though none of them attained 
the size or fame or educational advancement of 
Christ's Hospital. Tho earliest of these v r as 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, in 1594; tho 
Charterhouse, which combined an almshouse 
for decayed gentlemen with a grammar school 
in the old Carthusian Monastery of London in 
1011 , but this catered more for tho lower classes 
like Christ's Hospital; the Blue Coat Hospital, 
in the old St. John’s Hospital, Exeter, followed 
in 1632; the Green Coat Hospital, Westmin¬ 
ster, 1G33; Chatham's Hospital, Manchester, 
1051; the Grey Coat Hospital for girls, West¬ 
minster, 1700. Scotland also in George Hcriot's 
Hospital in Edinburgh, 1028 (see Heriot, 
George); Gordon’s Hospital. Aberdeen, 1732 
(sec Gordon, Robert); and diverse others, 
including Morgan’s Hospitnl at Dundee, build¬ 
ing in 1867, followed tho example. (Sec also 
Hutcheson Educational, Trust.) A new 
crop on a smaller scab sprang from the Charity 
School (q.v.) movement in 1705, of which one 
of the largest remaining is tno Blue Coat 
School at Sheffield. Thcso later ones aimed 
rather at training children for domestic service, 
and gave no more than a purely elementary 
education, and were strongly condemned by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission in 1SG7 as wasting 
lnrge funds for no appreciable educationnl result 
or advancement of the children. Many of them, 
like Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, now the 
Westminster City School, have been turned 
into higher grade or technical day schools, 
meeting a much-felt want in largo towns for 
commercial and technical education of the 
poorer boys. The connection of hospitals with 
general education lias now. practically, ceased, 
except in regard to medical education and 
training, which are treated under a separate 
article. (See Medical Education.) A. F, L. 
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HOT WATER SYSTEM. 
of School Buildings. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS, HYGIENE OF. 
See Manual Training, Hygiene of, 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN EDUCATION.— 
Terminology. — Various terms have been used 
to indicate the content of this broad subject, 
to signify its connection with the homo, and to 
indicate the fact that science, fine art, and the 
technical arts arc fundamental. The terms 
most in vogue at present are either home eco¬ 
nomies, household science and arts, household 
science, or household arts. The English Board 
of Education has introduced the term " house- 
craft" (1911). The term " economics" is 
perpetuated in the American Home Economies 
Association, and is used in a number of insti¬ 
tutions. The term “ household science mid 
arts’ 1 would seem to include everything re¬ 
quired, but it is inconveniently long. House¬ 
hold science does not include the art applica¬ 
tion. Household arts, on the other hand, while 
it seems to emphasize the practical or applied 
side, also implies a scientific and artistic basis. 
This last term is coming into common usage 
in both the elementary and sccondaryschools, 
and its use is spreading in higher institutions. 
Other suggested terms are “ Eugenics 11 or 
“ Euthemes ” (freely interpreted, the art of 
right Jiving). The term “household arts” 
covers all that 1ms been included under the 
terms "domestic art” and “domestic science,” 
together with other more recently developed 
industrial, economic, and hygienic aspects of 
home activities. 

Historical Development. — In certain forms, 
the subject lias had a long history. In the 
theoretical treatises on education some phases 
of the subject arc advocated in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when Oommmis 
(<pu.), and, in a more general way, Luther (r/.y.), 
and many others emphasized the educational 
value of household activities. In the eight¬ 
eenth century the phiianthropfnists (q.v.) gave 


stronger expression to this belief, and at. the 
opening of the nineteenth century Postalom 
( <j,v .) and other reformers begun actunj experi¬ 
mentation for educational purposes. Karlinr 
than this the institutions of the philanthropin- 
ists of Germany and the el unity schools (r/.i>.) 
of England had emphasized such activities ciuite 
generally for practical purposes. The monitor- 
itd schools of buncastcnuul Bell usually in eluded 
sonic instruction of this character. Needle¬ 
work was commonly found in nil private schools 
for girls. Bowing especially hud a high social 
status, and in the finer forms of luce making 
and embroidery was incorporated in the private 
schools for the well-boni as a part of the “ fin¬ 
ishing education ’’ of girls, so popular during the 
cighCaenth century. The claims for recognition 
of the domestic, arts of cookery, laundry work, 
housewifery, and nccdlccraft in the curriculum 
of school or college received sparse recognition 
in Europe before the middle of the nineteenth 
Century. After that date their introduction 
into any scheme for the education of women or 
girls was for many years gradual, partial, and 
tentative. Dining the last twenty-five years, 
there has been developed a remarkable range of 
diversified and more or less highly organized 
courses of instruction in primary and secondary 
Schools, technical institutes, training colleges, 
universities, and institutions working for social 
betterment. Peripatetic courses of instruction 
arc arranged in many countries for rural dis¬ 
tricts; while post-school courses, residential or 
otherwise, provide for the needs of farmers’ 
daughters or girls of the leisure classes. In the 
United States these subjects have received uni¬ 
versity recognition in the form of college courses 
for under and post graduate students. In Ger¬ 
many, the United Kingdom, ami Ireland,and in 
Norway and Denmark, increasing ^attention is 
given to the study of the scientific principles 
which underlie the practical processes. In the 
United States about the earliest recognition of 
tlm field was given by Aiks Catharine K. 
Beecher (r/.a.), a pioneer in woman's education, 
who published (IS40) A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy fw' the tk re of Yotuty Latfien at Home 
and at School, In England Hannah More 
(f/.y.) # in the late eighteenth century, had writ¬ 
ten on tiie subject. Thu local development of 
practical training relating to household arts sub¬ 
jects is given briefly in the sections on the sep¬ 
arate countries. (See also Belgium; France; 
etc.) 

Aim of Instruction in Household Arts. — 
In Us historical development the group of 
subjects may lie looked upon as a part of the 
modern movement for an education that ahull 
heller fit for daily life, a su-ealled practical 
education. Mon 1 specifically it is an effort to 
belter the home life of tin* people, which origi¬ 
nated everywhere outside of, rather Hum in, the 
school system. The movement in the schools 
was strengthened by lh(' development of other 
handwork, the subjects formerly classed as 
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manual training, which included handwork for 
girls as well as for boys. The earlier realization 
that systematic school training in these homo 
arts was desirable^ and the later conviction that 
their importance justifies, if it does not compel, 
their adoption as school studies, are the out¬ 
come of: (1) the growth of preventive medicine 
and hygiene; (2) the desire to counteract the 
disintegrating influences upon home life and 
industry of modern industrial and social changes; 
(3) the recognition of women’s needs in respect 
of technical and professional training; (4) at¬ 
tempts to solve the problems of domestio 
service. 

If the fifteen or sixteen nations in whose 
educational institutions this teaching is now 
general are grouped into three divisions the 
fact becomes apparent that the individual 
philanthropists or societies which started the 
movement in each country were prompted by 
one or more of these motives. State recog¬ 
nition and support is now invariably accorded 
with greater or less cordiality to this instruc¬ 
tion; out the pioneer work has been uniformly 
carried out by philanthropic service and sup¬ 
ported by private funds. 

Three groups of countries may be made 
according to the underlying aims: (1) The 
amelioration of home conditions, and the im¬ 
provement of existing domestic work and 
methods (United States, Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, Germany, Belgium, Finland. Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia), (2) The solution of the 
problem of domestic service, although there is 
now a tendency to move in the direction of the 
first group (Sweden, t Holland, Austria), (3) 
Vocational and professional preparation (France, 
Italy, Hungary, and to some extent also Bel¬ 
gium and Switzerland). In Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and Roumania the study of the domestic 
subjects is still in its infancy, and attention is 
limited only to one or two branches. 

Much of the inspiration which led in 1889 to 
the simultaneous organization of cookery classes 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Germany 
sprang from Great Britain, where the pioneer 
teachers in the first three of these countries 
secured their training. Though the standard 
of training varies very widely (from three years 
to six weeks), wholly untrained teachers are now 
permitted only in France and Austria, and in tho 
rural districts of Switzerland. Norway, and 
Sweden. State inspection of classes is general 
throughout Europe. All teaching is gratuitous 
in primary schools, usually so in classes for 
factory workers, ancl occasionally for adults. 
Fees, when charged, arc always low, necessi¬ 
tating heavy state and local subsidies. The 
urgent needs of the poorest classes dictated 
the utilitarian methods general in these courses; 
but in the girls’ secondary schools of Norway, 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
the tendency is now to connect them closely 
with laboratory work in elementary science and 
with art studies in the studio. Contrary to the 


usual custom, these subjects first found a foot¬ 
ing in the secondary schools of Russia, Ger¬ 
many, and Denmark, but they are not yet gen¬ 
erally adopted into primary education in these 
countries. Special training for matrons in 
institutions, asylums, etc., exists in Russia and 
Italy; Norway ancl Holland provide special 
instruction for soldiers and sailors. Efforts 
to solve domestic service problems by special 
training though attempted in several countries 
have had but moderate success. 

General Content. — IVhen household arts 
began to form a subject of study in tho United 
States, cookery, sewing, and housewifery were 
prominent. The need of scicntificand artistic 
foundations was soon felt Chemistry, physi¬ 
ology. and physics were early required in the 
course of Domestic Science. The science 
required was, however, elementary; blit re¬ 
quirements have since been raised. Since 
the importance of the home for individual and 
social welfare has been recognized, emphasis 
has been placed on the principles and prac¬ 
tices that have to do with the proper conduct 
of the home. The training of a bettor class of 
wage earners is considered on tho industrial 
side, so that from this point of view house¬ 
hold arts may be classed as a social science and 
as n branch of economics. Thus the subject 
has passed through three stages of develop¬ 
ment, all of which must now be given weight: 
(I) practical, (2) scientific and artistic, (3) eco¬ 
nomic and sociological. 

The general divisions of these fundamental 
problems arc as follows: (1) The food supply: 
its production, manufacture, transportation, 
and cost; good quality in food, food sanitation, 
pure food and inspection laws; how to buy; 
composition and nutritive value; dietaries ancl 
menus; preparation ami serving. (2) Clothing 
and other uses of textiles: textile fabrics, their 
primitive beginnings, their connection with the 
development of civilization; textile arts and 
crafts related to clothing and shelter; modern 
manufacture and cost of textile materials; tex¬ 
tile adulterations; functions of clothing and 
costume in health, beauty, and ethics of life; 
the wardrobe, its repair and care; the making 
of garments, huts, household articles and fur¬ 
nishing; design iti textile garments and house¬ 
hold furnishing, (3) Shelter; the cost of build¬ 
ing, rentals, and taxes and insurance; house 
architecture^ sanitation, and mechanics; house¬ 
hold furnishing, for convenience, economy, and 
beauty. (4) Housewifery: processes of cleans¬ 
ing, preserving, and renovating all household 
materials, including laundering, (5) General 
management: the budget, accounts, savings, 
insurance; system in purchasing; inventories 
of household goods; household labor; relations 
of employer and employee; division and order 
of work; labor-saving apparatus. Town and 
state laws that affect the householder^ (6) 
Care of the family: special needs of individual 
members, ns infants, children, the elderly; 
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home care of the sick; family needs and duties; 
mutual occupations and recreations; hospi¬ 
tality; municipal and state responsibilities of 
the householder in connection with city and 
state sanitation. (7) The employment of wo¬ 
men in industries, their occupations, wages, 
clubs, settlements, pleasures, education, plans 
of betterment; woman as a citizen, and her 
relation to civics and the government. 

Household Arts in the Elementary Schools. — 
Under the influence of the culture epoch theory 
{q.v.) many of the simple industriai and house¬ 
hold processes have been introduced into kinder¬ 
gartens and the early grades of school. Courses 
in sewing under special teachers seldom begin 
before the fifth or sixth grade, and in many 
schools they arc connected with lessons in de¬ 
sign and discussions on textiles, The handwork 
in the better class of schools is on interesting 
articles connectcd^vith the home or the school. 
Previous practice of the stitches is given, but 
the “ model system ” requiring perfect work 
has long passed away. Organized courses in 
cookery and other forms of home work arc not 
usually given before the seventh or eighth grade, 
although in view of the fact that many pupils 
are then likely to leave, they are advisable in 
the sixth grade. The subject usually includes 
lessons on nutritive values and buying. With the 
present tendency to give vocational training in 
the last few grades of the elementary schools, 
cookery, sowing, millinery, and dressmaking 
havo been given an industrial bias, and are 
broadened and strengthened by academic and 
art work, as they apply to the occupations. 
To meet the exodus from the sixth and later 
grades many cities have organized speoial 
household arts’ work in the afternoons. With 
this vocational preparation is also growing up 
very slowly a system of vocational guidance 
(q.v.). 

The courses are still tentative, and need a 
further working out in practical correlation with 
academic work and art and with determination 
of the length of time which should be devoted 
to the different subjects and the elimination 
of unnecessary material. The domestic art 
work in the higher grades is usually conducted 
in the schoolrooms, although a special laboratory 
is provided in a few schools. Domestic science 
requires a special kitchen. Much discussion is 
centered about the use of individual equipment 
with small quantities of food and the group 
system around a largo range or stove. Most 
school kitchens arc now equipped for individual 
work on the part of each pupil. It is felt that 
this method helps to economize material and 
tends to develop the pupil’s initiative, but it 
docs not always give the ability to deal with the 
practical problems of cookery in the home as 
well as does the group method. Where the 
pupil cannot have enough material to make the 
process really practical, the best practice should 
include both individual and group work. 

There are many practical questions of time 


division and laboratory management and 
equipment, but at the present there is much 
divergence of opinion in different parts of the 
country. Definite results, therefore, cannot 
be given. In general it may be said that in the 
lower elementary grades the time allotted is 
usually from twenty minutes to one half hour, 
The processes and manipulation are simple, 
and are conducted by the regular teachers in 
the grade rooms. In the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades the common practice is three 
quarters of an hour twice a week for two years 
for sowing and one and one half hours once a 
week for one year for cooking. It is felt, how¬ 
ever, for the latter subject that two periods per 
week would bo better. 

Household Arts in the Secondary Schools . — 
Hero the work in household arts is too new to 
have evolved an ideal course. There are differ¬ 
ent points of emphasis; in some cases there is 
an attempt to organize courses to secure college 
credit; in some the courses vary according as 
the previous training of the teacher concerned 
was in art or science; in other cases the previ¬ 
ous training and the future of the pupils is 
taken into consideration. There is also con¬ 
siderable variation according to the type of 
school; thus the classical high schools, if they 
do not neglect the subject, offer it as an elective 
or require it for one year, perhaps with electives 
in later years; the manual training, technical, or 
practical arts high schools and the recently or¬ 
ganized trade schools offer extensive work, often 
in close connection with business methods, when 
the students expect to become wage earners. 
The tendency is now not to leave the different 
subjects, e.g. sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, etc., isolated from the rest of the 
curriculum; but the controlling aim is to give 
the students insight into the industries as they 
affect home and national life, into possibilities 
of greater economy in living, as well as higher 
ideas of woman’s municipal responsibilities. 
Thus the courses arc being gradually related to 
instruction in art, science, industrial history, 
geography, and arithmetic, and courses^ m 
home sanitation, chemistry of foods, nutrition, 
dietaries and menus on the one side, ana 
household management, house furnishing and a 
study of costume on the other. 

In the secondary school the method and or¬ 
ganization are essentially the same as for the 
elementary, but longer time is given to discus¬ 
sion, The same principle holds good in regard 
to the number of lessons and the length of labo¬ 
ratory periods. In both domestic art and do¬ 
mestic science from thirty to forty-five minutes 
a week arc necessary for the best development 
of the subject through discussion, which would 
include a review of the past laboratory work, 
plans for that which is to be undertaken, and 
the development of economic and social ideas. 
The teacher is much hampered by the lack of 
suitable textbooks, since those that are written 
accurately are usually too advanced for high 
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school pupils. The Bulletins of the United method is parallel with the teaching of other 
States Department of Agriculture of the various college subjects. Lectures, discussions, and 
associations of Textile Growers and Maim- notebook work may be ^ ns accurately and 
facturers, and the Bulletins for Fanners' Wives, scientifically conducted as in any of the natural 
published by Cornell University, afford ma- sciences or academic studies. There is no 
tcrial from which the teacher can assign some dearth of sound reference books, so that read- 
work to be discussed in class. Laboratory ings may be assigned niul required, although the 
methods in the practical work in cookery and majority of those dealing with textiles are 
garment-making and in the housekeeping of tho written from the point of view of the mill and 
cooker^ laboratory do not differ essentially, al- those on art in dress and home decoration arc 
though in some places the experimental method rather trivial. Here, and especially in advanced 
may be used to a greater extent and the pupils work, the opportunity opens up for individual 
trained to work with a larger degree of hide- research, with all the possibilities of exact 
pendcnce, training that such work affords. 

In a technical or trade school, however, Equipment and Cost of Maintenance. — 
where preparation for a livelihood is given in the These of necessity vary from country to coun- 

fomth year, a large amount of practical work, try, from region to region, and from school to 

requiring at least four hours daily, should be in- school. In some instances equipment runs to 

eluded. Tho content of a course Ihat counts for the extreme of expense and elaborateness; 
college entrance should be more intensive along in others an effort is made to produce results 
scientific lines than one training for home work with the simplest possible equipment, or at least 
or for a livelihood. that which approximates the home conditions, 

Household Avis for General Training in possible or actual, of tJie children. Equipment 
College and University. — Since the secondary ranges from the simplest materials furnished 
schools frequently offer little or no preparation, by the child to whole buildings expensively 
the college courses in household arts are ncces- furnished. Any statement of dclnils would of 
sarily elementary. Domestic art offers n study necessity be of suggestive value only and can be 
of textiles including microscopical work on liber, obtained from much of the practical literature 
chemical testing, dyeing and weaving, art in the bearing on the subject, to which reference is given 
design of costume, interior decoration, house- in the appended bibliography, 
hold furnishing, household economies, and craft United States. — Historic Development . — 
work in dressmaking mid millinery. Many Instruction in the household subjects origi- 
collcges now offer courses in foods and in tho nated outside of the school system and in its 
chemistry of nutrition and sanitation, which modern form sprang from the renewed interests 
require not only elementary but organic cliern- in all these lines at the time of the Philadelphia 
istry and biology as prerequisites. Practical Exposition in 1870, The work was started in 
courses are given, but usually in tho freshman the eastern cities and was supported by private 
year and sometimes not for college credit, funds in classes outside the schools. Less suc- 
Most of the colleges agree in placing a course in cessful attempts had been made earlier. In 
household administration in the senior year, Boston an attempt was made to introduce 
presupposing a study of nutrition and some of sewing into the lower grades as early as 
the domestic art subjects. History of industry 1854. This met with little success until 1805- 
and at least one course in economics or soeiol- I86C. Special schools of cooking were cstnb- 
ogy arc also required in connection with the lished in the two cities. Public demon- 
household arts’ work. Where the subject strators and lecturers aroused public interest, 
counts for credit about one third of the stu- and later a demand followed for the training 
dents' time may bo devoted to household arts. of teachers. Cooking schools wore begun prb 

Normal Courses, — The content of these vately in Boston, e.g. by Miss Joanna Sweeney 

courses varies with the institution; but where in 1874, in 1877 by Miss Maria Barton, later a 
diplomas, or degrees, or both are granted, there teacher in the Lassell Institute, whoso president 
are given courses m art ns applied to costume had been interested in the teaching of cookery 
and house decoration, chemistry ns applied to in the South Kensington School. In 1879 the 
food and textile tests, biology, bacteriology, and Woman's Educational Association of Boston 
sanitation, dietetics, practical work in cookery, voted to support a cooking school ami made a 
millinery, and dressmaking, and housewifery, contribution towards it, and on March 10,1879, 
laundering being sometimes included. Courses the Boston Cooking School was opened, in which 
in the study of textiles as applied to the demonstration lessons were given to young 
economic training of the consumer arc rapidly ladies, cooks, and girls. Tho school was put on 
developing, and in addition, courses in podn- a permanent basis in 1SS3, and in 1908 was in- 
gogy and practice teaching. The chemistry corporatcd with Simmons College. Cooking 
covers elementary (sometimes a prerequisite) classes and kitchens were gradually provided in 
and frequently organic chemistry of foods and Boston schools and were taken over by tho 
nutrition, and in a few instances physiological public school system in 1885. A normal class 
chemistry. was hold in the Tennyson Street School in 1S86, 

In college, university, and normal schools the and the Normal School of Cookery, which later 
VOL. Ill-Y 321 
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became the Mary Hcmenway Department of 
Household Arts in the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Framingham, waa opened in 
1888, The School of Housekeeping, which was 
incorporated with Simmons College in 1902, was 
opened as a private institution in 1897. 

In Now York City in the early seventies, the 
churches opened sewing schools. In 1876 the 
Now York Cooking School waa opened and was 
incorporated in 1878. It is now conducted in 
the United Charities Building. Tiie Kitchen 
Garden Association of New York was incorpo¬ 
rated on April 10, 1880, and included in its ob¬ 
jects the promotion of the domestic industrial 
arts among the laboring classes.. In 1884 this 
association became the Industrial Education 
Association. To meet the demand for teachers 
of sewing the first normal class was begun in 1884 
as a part of its work. Instruction consisted of 
technical sewing alone, for methods of teach¬ 
ing the subject lmd not yet been completed. 
Classes in cookery and domestic art were held 
for public sohool children, and classes where 
girls could be trained for domestic servico wero 
also opened. In the winter of 1886 a children's 
industrial exhibition was held* representing sixty 
schools and institutions from different parts of 
the Union. This brought children's handwork 
beforo the public and had a direct influence in 
the development of the work in schools. In 
1888 tho College for the Training of Teachers, 
with a model school, was organized out of tho 
Industrial Association, the name being changed 
to Teachers College in 1892. In 1911 tho 
School of Practical Arts was differentiated from 
tho other pedagogical departments and thus 
the household arts subjects again became a 
central object of instruction. As early as 18S8 
both cookery and sewing were introduced as 
regular subjects into the New York City public 
schools, one teacher being employed for each 
subject. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
founded by Mr. Charles Pratt, was opened in 
1887, and science and domestic arts were in¬ 
cluded at the beginning. 

In Philadelphia classes in cookery were offered 
by the New Century Club in 1878. These 
classes developed into a cooking school under tho 
direction of Mrs. Rarer, which continued for 
twenty-five years. Drcxcl Institute, Phila¬ 
delphia, was founded in 1891, and instruction 
was begun in 1892. Domestic science and art 
were important departments at the outset. 
Cookery and sewing wero introduced into the 
elementary public schools of Philadelphia in 
188/5, and had found a place in the Girls High 
and Normal School in 1880. 

The World's Fair at Chicago (1893) with 
exhibits from Sweden and other European, 
schools gave au impulse to sewing as a school 
subject. In the fall of the same year the New 
York Association of Sewing Schools was formed 
and served ns a center of information concerning 
courses, methods, and training, held conferences 
and exhibits, and issued publications; it grew 


into a national society and had groat influence 
in the introduction of sewing as an educa¬ 
tional subject into schools of various rank hi the 
United States, In 1901, the society, considering 
its work accomplished, was disbanded, for do¬ 
mestic art had become a part of instruction in 
educational institutions throughout the country. 

In the West the .movement Logan in the state 
institutions, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas being 
tho pioneers. Iowa seems to have been the ear¬ 
liest in domestic science, for at its opening in 
1869 the young women students were required 
to work each day in the dining room and 
kitchen. Kansas Agricultural College reports 
the teaching of sewing ns early as 1873-1874, 
In 1875-1876 lectures on food were given in the 
department of chemistry and a kitchen was 
fitted up in 1877. Women were admitted to 
the Illinois Industrial University (tho State 
University) in 1870, The catalogue of 1871- 
1872 announced ft School of Domestic Science 
and Art. In 1874 an instructor was appointed 
for this work. In 1875-1876 a well-organized 
course was printed in the catalogue. 

Present Status, —■ According to compilations 
made by the United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation in 1909 and 1910 sewing and cooking are 
taught in 95 elementary school systems; 207 
high schools; and 142 higher institutions, 

Tho most complete list is published by tho 
Americrni Journal oj Home Economics, 1911, r»s 
follows: (a) Collegiate Institutions receiving 
aid from the Federal Government, 32; (5) Col¬ 
legiate Institutions not receiving aid from the 
Federal Government, 102; (c) Normal Schools, 
102; (d) Secondary Schools receiving Slate 
Aid for Agriculture and Domestic Science, 64; 
(c) High Schools giving courses in Home Eco¬ 
nomics, 632, Special Institutions: (a) Schools 
of Domestic Science and Arts, 12; (6) Industrial 
Schools, 24; (c) Institutions for Defectives and 
Dependents, 26; (d) Part-time Schools, 26; 
(c) Institutions for Negroes receiving aid from 
the Federal Government, 17; (/) Institutions 
for negroes not receiving aid from the Federal 
Government, 69; ({?) Institutions for Indians, 
137. Total, 1243. 

Stale Universities. — (Tho statistics quoted 
arc taken from the Organization List of Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, 1900-1905; see Bevier 
and Usher, The Home Economic Movement. 
Those of later date were obtained through corre¬ 
spondence.) Arizona, 1900; Florida (State 
College for Women), 1906; Idaho, 1897 
(dropped in 1899; two j'cars' course added in 
1903); Illinois, 1900; Indiana (Purdue), 1005; 
Kansas, 1910; Maine, 1909; Minnesota, 1900 
(work for a degree, 1003); Missouri, 1901 
(dropped in 1904; reorganized, 1906); Ne¬ 
braska, 1898; Nevada, 1901; New York 
(Cornell), 1908; Ohio, 1896; Pennsylvania 
(State College), 1907; Tennessee, 1003; Utah, 
1901; Vermont, 1908; Washington, 1909; 
West Virginia, 1899; Wisconsin, 1993; Wyo¬ 
ming, 1907, 
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Slate Agricultural Colleger —A list of ngri- establishment of the technical and vocational 
cultural and mechanical colleges in the United high schools has more recently added ninny to 
States, published by the United States Depart- the list of high schools, ns, for instance, the 
meat of Agriculture, Jan. 1,1910, mentions sixty- technical high schools of Cleveland and Cin- 
seveti institutions. Of these forty-seven arc cinnnti, Ohio, Ncwtonvillc and Springfield, 
stated as having courses in Home Economics. Mass., the Cosmopolitan High Schools of Toledo, 
Two more offer courses in Dressmaking. Of the Washington Irving School of New York 
the forty-seven, thirteen are connected with City, and the William Penn of Philadelphia, 
state universities ami appear in the list of Others to be noted are the Practical Arts 
those institutions in the preceding paragraph. High Schools of Boston, and New Bedford, 
Tliis leaves thirty-four state institutions which Mass. Other cities are following the load of 
offer such courses. these schools and in ti few years every city will 

Private Colleges. — Well-organized courses have its high school of practical training in 
arc now offered in many of the endowed collegia which household art has an important part, 
and technical schools of the middle west. The Night schools in all of the large cities also 
work in the South has developed well in the offer technical courses of high school grade, 
normal and industrial colleges. In the East, which aim to affect Urn art of everyday living 
Brown University has included work in home and the organisation and management of the 
economics since 1903 in the Woman’s College, home. Tor fuller discussion of this movement, 
Simmons College, Boston, incorporated in 1890, see Industjuai. Education. 
opened in 1902, to aid young women to self- Special InstihUions. — Notable among the 
support, numbers the School of Household schools that may be classed as philanthropic are 
Economics among its four schools. The Worn- the schools or classes connected with the Young 
en’a colleges of the East, Bryn M&wv, Mt. Women’s Christian Association throughout the 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, do not country. In larger cities there are wcll-dcvcl- 
offer it, although they give courses in applied oped departments which aro also beginning 
science, economics, and sociology that would bo training for domestic service, 
included in the home economics subjects in Courses in the household arts are now given 
those colleges where such departments exist, in a number of summer schools. One of the 
Vassar, for instance, offers a course in house- pioneers in this field was the Chautauqua Sum- 
hold sanitation and in the chemistry of foods; mer School, whore demonstration lessons in 
Bryn Mawr a course in methods of social re- cookery were given ns early as 1879, In 1900 

search, and a graduate course In problems of well-organized courses were offered, the work 

nutrition (1009-1910), t now covering a period of six weeks. The 

In the colleges and universities most of the American School of Home Economics is a cor- 
courses offered count for the degree of B.S. respondent school of good standing having its 
Graduate work leading to the M.A. is also headquarters in Chicago. This school has 
offered* In the University of Chicago the been valuable not only to housekeepers, but its 
home economics course counts for either publications of twelve volumes has been hclp- 
A.B., B.S., or Ph.B. The subject counts for fulin school work.. The Lake Placid Conference 
college entrance to a very limited extent, of Home Economics, founded by Mr, and Mrs. 

Chicago and Illinois give two points credit caclu Melville Dewey in 1899, has developed into 

At the University of California domestio science the American^ Association of Home Econom- 
under certain conditions counts from one and ics, organized in Dec., 1909, with a magazine, 
one half to six units. the American Journal . of Home Economics, 

In 1907 the North Central Association of Various branches of this Association exist in 
Colleges and Secondary Schools accepted different parts of the country, ^ The subject, 
household arts and sciences under the manual too, is discussed in other associations of teachers 
training group, the subjects to count ns follows; and is becoming a prominent feature in the 
plain sewing, one unit; sewing and millinery, farmers’ institutes and granges. New York 
one unit; cooking, two units. The revised City organized the Manhattan Trade School for 
Regent’s Syllabus for the state of Now York, Girls in 1902 and Boston followed in 1904 in 
1910, includes syllabi of sewing and textiles and the Boston Trade School. Both were at first 
foods, which may prove a step toward the under private control but were later taken 
counting of the subject for college entrance. A over by the Board of Education. These 
number of committees are at work on this sub- schools attempt to reproduce trade conditions 
ject, but progress is of necessity slow. in their instruction; consequently they are 

Secondary Schools. — The growth of the work organized ns small factories. To aid the 
in the high schools was at first somewhat trades and to develop a higher class of work, 
slow, but with the opening of the manual train- art, and academic courses adapted to the 
ing high schools in different parts of the coun- specific needs of each of the trades repre- 
try, the number of schools giving household sontcri in the schools are given. “Wholesale and 
arts increased notably. Among these were custom work arc taken in all departments. A 
the manual training high schools, Saginaw, system of business shops headed by trade work- 
Mioh., Los Angeles, Cal., Providence, it,I. The era who can teach as well as conduct workrooms 
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gives the students real business organization 
under which to work. The results in both 
schools show that such practical instruction 
on ft hies the workers to enter better positions, 
to gain higher wages, and to continue to rise to 
more influential situations. 

Tratftiufl of Teachers —The training of 
teachers of domestic arts for elementary and 
secondary schools now finds a place in many 
normal and in many university schools of edu¬ 
cation. The training for trade school teachers 
is not at present as well organized ns in Europe 
but has been begun at Simmons College, Bos¬ 
ton, and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

The formal training of teachers was begun in 
the Boston Cooking School, t.he Boston Nor¬ 
mal School of Cookery, the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, Pratt Institute, 
and Orcxcl Institute. From these centers, 
and from the Kansas Agricultural College, 
teachers were supplied for the new work all over 
the country. A one-year full time normal course 
was offered by the Teachers College in 1890, 
the course lending to a diploma. Up to this 
time a three-months' course with a certificate 
was all that had been offered by this institution. 
At the present time the University of Chicago 
and Columbia University train teachers of the 
household arts; tho former in the School of 
Education, tho latter in Teachers College, 
Several of the state universities and agricul¬ 
tural colleges afford such opportunity. Pratt 
niul Prcxcl Institutes continue their normal 
departments. Of 147 public normal schools 
in 1910, 103 schools offered one or more 
branches of household arts. Of the 42 institu¬ 
tions listed in tho Lake Placid Report aa train¬ 
ing teachers (LQ07) only seven were state nor¬ 
mal schools or colleges. The demand for 
household arts in the state normals is on the 
increase, however. This is due probably to the 
awakening in regard to rural schools and /he 
quickening interest in household arts teaching. 

Training for Professional Service .—The 
training in America for higher professional 
teaching is helping to develop still other voca¬ 
tional positions for women. Loaders of cul¬ 
ture^ artistic knowledge, executive ability, social 
ami industrial intelligence and business knowl¬ 
edge, are needed for such positions as insti¬ 
tutional directors, managers of settlements, 
welfare workers, social secretaries, costume tie- 
signers., interior decorators and craft workers. 
There is also mi evident inclination to cousHcler 
that highly educated and trained women can be 
successful ns heads of large business houses for 
dressmaking, millinery, and embroidery, or for 
foreign buyers. These demands may load to 
the offering 0 f degrees for women corresponding 
to those in the engineering courses for men. 

Domestic art has become an important factor 
in the medical profession and is used increas¬ 
ingly in work for epileptics, insane, and feeble¬ 
minded. Orthopedic hospitals, insane nsy- 
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lums, blind asylums, orphanages, workhouses, 
and reformatories find in it a valuable subject 
which while offering practical help also has an 
ethical and hygienic bearing. Settlements, 
churches, and social clubs arc also using tho va¬ 
rious subjects to help them in their work of 
betterment and in fostering a wise enjoyment of 
life. M. S. W. and H. K, 

Great Britain and Ireland. — References to 
the importance of attention to domestic econ¬ 
omy in tho education of well-to-do girls are 
found in tlic writings of Hannah More, Eras¬ 
mus Lanvin, and other educationalists in the 
eighteenth century. In 1S4G needlework was 
" expected ” in national schools for girls and 
infants; it became compulsory in 1862. In 
1846 also tho Privy Council Committee on 
Education considered tho propriety of grant¬ 
ing a gratuity to schoolmistresses who taught 
domestic economy successfully in these schools, 
the reports of various Royal Commissions hav¬ 
ing drawn attention to the appalling home con¬ 
ditions of the laboring classes. School kitch¬ 
ens and washhouses were equipped in certain 
" industrial " schools, and during the next 
fifteen years frequent reference is made to the 
instruction of the female apprentices (pupil 
teachers) in “ domestic industry.' 1 The Privy 
Council concluded, however, in I860, that as 
school laundries mid kitchens were "expensive 
to establish, expensive to maintain and difficult 
to conduct," they would no longer "press for 
them," but directed that attention be concen¬ 
trated upon needlework. Henceforward until 
LS75j domestic economy was taught sparsely 
and by theory only. In that year practical 
instruction in cookery under trained teachers 
was " recognized JJ by tl\o Board of Education, 
and in 1878 Urn plan of cookery "centers” 
was started for primary schools; government 
grants for such classes in day and evening schools 
were first made in 1882-1883. A few years 
later experimental classes in school laundry work 
were held in London under a joint and most rep¬ 
resentative committee; but the subject was not 
admitted into the code until 1889-4890. Eight 
years later " practical housewifery ” was offi¬ 
cially "recognized" by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion^ Another ten years, and domestic Science 
was introduced: viz. tho experimental study of 
definite problems in hygiene and domestic 
economy. All these terms were superseded in 
1905 by that of "domestic subjects h (cookery, 
laundry work, household management, dairy 
work, > needlework, elementary dressmaking). 
At this date tho curriculum was recast mid 
household subjects were definitely regarded as 
a part of tho program in all public elementary 
schools, including special schools for mentally 
and physically defective children. A circular 
was issued in 1911, and tho new term, "house¬ 
craft,” was introduced. Domestic classes 
for Adults, directly designed to improve the 
conditions of home life, were established all 
over tho country in 1S90, as a result of tho 
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money made available through the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889. These stimulated 
the provision by numerous private schools of 
courses, residential and otherwise. 

Women inspectors of domestic subjects wero 
appointed by the government in 1889. The 
official recognition of domestic subjects in 
secondary schools is relatively recent (1900); 
admirable courses arc now becoming general, in 
which laboratory and art work arc correlated 
with the practical domestic arts. Post-school 
courses increase in popularity, while the example 
set (1908) by King's College for Women (Uni¬ 
versity of London), in its post and under-gradu¬ 
ate courses in household economics, is soon to 
be followed by other universities. Scholarships 
for the residential housewifery centers and, inula 
school courses for girls on leaving the primary 
schools indicate other lines of progress in large 
cities. Hoys are taught cookery in the sea¬ 
ports of three counties. The provision of in¬ 
struction for girls over eleven in primary 
schools remains quite inadequate, though in 
1909-Id 10 instruction in cookery was given to 
310,233 pupils; in laundry work to 118,040, and 
in combined domestic subjects to 0707. Needle¬ 
work remains obligatory for all girls, but is now 
discouraged in infants' schools. 

The revival of interest in 1S75 was due to tho 
lectures on the art of cooking given bv Mr. 
Buckmoster at the International Exhibition, 
London, 1873; 1874 saw the foundation of tho 
National Training School of Cookery, the first 
of these “ recognized " by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion for the training of teachers, ns well ns for 
tho instruction of the public. Though some 
of these schools arc now under the management 
of public education authorities, they were all 
founded by private effort. Their union for 
examination purposes dates from 1876; ib 
developed in 1889 into the influential National 
Union for the Technical Education of Women in 
the Domestic Sciences, to whose persistent 
efforts much progress is due. So great was tho 
demand for teachers that many more training 
schools were opened in tho nineties (thirty 
were "recognized ” in 1807), when now subjects 
were added. Each training school issues its 
own diploma in cookery, laundry, housewifery, 
needlework, and dressmaking, under specially 
defined conditions; the requirements in gen¬ 
eral education and special training arc bring 
steadily raised, in spite of financial difficulties 
which have crippled their efforts. None but 
tmined teachers have ever been sanctioned; 
their Association, with a membership of 1100, 
was founded in 1896. 

Wales. —* In the Welsh primary schools 
domestic art classes arc on much the same lines 
as those in England. Twenty-nine out of thirty- 
three local authorities made provision for 
90,000 girls from these schools (1907-1008). 
The first training school for the domestic arts 
was established at Cardiff, 1892. Cookery and 
laundry work arc now taught in most of the 
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girls’ secondary schools in Wales, and a new three 
years’ home-making course (four hours a week) 
appears in the program of the "mixed " higher 
elementary schools at Glamorganshire. This 
county has by its enterprise in the initiation of 
new developments in these subjects exercised 
great influence for good on adjoining local 
educational authorities. These include a 
wilier ( e.g . carpentering, care of children) and 
reorganized curriculum; a greater emphasis on 
the scientific am! educational aspects of tlio 
domestic arts, with no loss of the practical 
spirit; a more consistent and closer connection 
with general education and home life, Special 
rooms to facilitate these methods are a feature 
in new schools. A short course is now offered 
to students at the University College of North 
Wales. 

Scotland, — Needlework is obligatory in 
girls’ primary schools in Scotland; otherwise 
cookery, of which the organization now corro 
sponds generally with that in England, is the 
only domestic subject taught. At first (1884) 
demonstration classes wore frequently given to 
ii hundred pupils, though practive was always 
limited to twenty-four. Peculiar to Scotland arc 
the “supplementary classes/'entered, after a 
qualifying examination, by girls over twelve, 
from the primary schools. Nino hours n week 
for from two to three years arc devoted to 
domestic science, while the general education is 
also proceeding. There are twenty-six such sup¬ 
plementary centers in Glasgow alone, with an 
attendance of over 2000 girls. The first Train¬ 
ing School for Cookery was founded in the early 
eighties in Edinburgh, ns a result of Mr. 
Bucknuister's lectures; though official efforts 
to give a more practical character to the exami¬ 
nation in domestic economy of female candidates 
for the toaching profession date from 1859. No 
recognition is yet accorded to the domestic arts 
in tho secondary schools for girls in Scotland. 

Ireland, — No decided interest in domestic 
subjects was taken in Ireland before 1880, 
The City of Dublin Technical School organized 
classes in cookery, dressmaking, and laundry 
(the hitter unsuccessfully) in 1887. The Dublin 
School of Cookery, Laundry work, and Dress¬ 
making, which owes its initiation to the Royal 
Irish Association for Promoting the Training 
and Employment of Women, in connection with 
tho Association for the Technical Training of 
Women and the enthusiasm of private individ¬ 
uals, dates from 1803. It was taken over in 
1003 by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, with the object of train¬ 
ing touchers, though short courses are given to 
women of all classes. It is now described ns 
the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 
and considerable attention is given to the sci¬ 
ences fundamental to the arts of cooking and 
cleaning. A residence house was opened in 
1909, where students undergo a polled of 
preliminary practical instruction, before the 
two-years' course for teachers. A special one- 
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year course in housecraft was organized in 
1910 at Alexandra College, Dublin. Three 
residential schools for "well-educated girls wore 
established at the Ursuline convents at Water¬ 
ford, 1004, and Sligo, 1908, and in London¬ 
derry. 1908, under the management of Victo¬ 
ria College. Eight corresponding residential 
schools for working class girls arc scattered over 
the country. Domestic subjects arc also taught 
(1909) in sixteen municipal and thirty-seven 
techuical schools in Ireland. Courses in overy 
branch of domestic economy, which admirably 
combine the practical with the educational, 
have been carried on since 1901 in fifty-eight 
girls’ secondary schools, under the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. They 
are described respectively as “ auxiliary ” 
(two years) or " special ” (four years), and are 
obligatory on all pupils. Needlework 1ms al¬ 
ways entered into the primary school program. 
Cookery, laundry, and hygiene classes were 
introduced in 1890. 

Denmark. — A few advanced educationalists 
advocated the introduction of domestic econ¬ 
omy into primary schools between 1870 and 
1880; but needlework and hygiene only were 
taught. The first school for the training of 
servants was started in 1872 by the Crown 
Princess Louise, and hits remained the most im¬ 
portant among its successors. In the nineties 
several housewifery schools were started by 
private individuals at Copenhagen and in a few 
provincial towns; of these some are residential 
courses, two to nine months. All have, very 
moderate fees. A tentative plan for intro¬ 
ducing cookery and laundry work into the pri¬ 
mary schools of Copenhagen was adopted in 
1893, but it was 1898 before voluntary classes 
were opened for the elder girls. Continuation 
classes were organized for workers from four¬ 
teen to twenty years of age at the same date. 

The domestic arts arc now compulsory (four 
hours a week) in the primary schools of Copen¬ 
hagen and Frcderiksbcrg, for girls in Class VII, 
age twelve to fourteen years, and in a very few 
provincial towns; nowhere in the country. 
Copenhagen and Fredcriksborg have twenty- 
three centers — provincial towns twelve. These 
subjects nre taught in eight secondary schools 
in Copenhagen and at seven in the provinces. 
Peripatetic touchers arc employed in rural dis¬ 
tricts by various associations of women. Sixty 
to one hundred and sixty hours of instruc¬ 
tion nre given to women and girls for a nom¬ 
inal fee. Little provision is made for the 
technical training: of girls in Denmark, though 
the State subsidizes a school for professional 
dressmakers in Copenhagen and another for 
seamstresses. University courses on the allied 
subjects of hygiene, chemistry, biology, etc., 
arc accessible to women; ancl a state grant for 
further experimental work in domestic science 
was voted in 1905 to Fru Berg Nielson, one 
of the earliest advocates of housewifery teach¬ 
ing in schools. Practical demonstration courses 


in dietetic cooking have been also organized at 
the university for young medical men. 

Sweden, — A school of household training 
for girls was opened by a committee of ladies at 
Gothenburg in JS65. The first of a series of 
schools for servants was started in 1870 at 
Stockholm by Froken Hcctda Cronius, to which 
shops were attached for the sale of cooked provi¬ 
sions; but the first cooking classes in Sweden 
date from 1882 and arc due to Fru Hicrta Ret- 
zius, whoso name will be always honored in 
connection with the great work she pioneered 
in that, country. The school was self-sup¬ 
porting in two years. It was presented by its 
founder in 1893 to the Higher Training College 
for Women Teachers, with the sanction of the 
government, to secure trained teachers in 
secondnry schools for girls; with the result that 
in 1908 twenty-eight out of thirty-seven such 
schools were eligible for the government grant 
in this subject. The instruction is carefully 
correlated with lessons in natural science, hy¬ 
giene, bookkeeping, etc. Courses last one to 
three years, with one lesson a week, The State 
subsidizes four other training colleges for 
teachers in primary schools in towns and one for 
those in rural districts, the courses last about 
eight to twelve months; fees vary, hut arc all 
low. A union of Swedish teachers was formed 
in 1906. A bill wns passed in that year making 
an annual government grant of 00,000 ki\, to 
U'Qiuotc this instruction in primary schools, 
uglier primary schools, and people’s high 
schools. No fees are permitted; classes nre 
limited to twenty; the bare cost of the food 
is charged for the dinners, etc. School courses 
usually cover two terms ■— four hours a day — 
one clay a week. Boys learn cooking in some 
of the seaport towns and in one agricultural 
school; they also help the girls in the kitchens 
of the twenty “ children’s workshops,” organ¬ 
ized in Stockholm, Forty peripatetic courses 
are at work in twenty-one of the Swedish prov¬ 
inces, giving from five to seven courses of six 
weeks’ duration each year to from fifteen to 
twenty pupils at each course, A large number 
of private holes de fianc6es t with very complete 
courses, also exist in Sweden, Courses are 
provided for work girls in some factories. The 
rapid development of this teaching in Sweden is 
sometimes attributed to the admission of women 
to the administration councils of schools. 

Norway. — Great efforts to improve the 
education and general conditions of the people 
wore made after 1S14. Public opinion wns edu¬ 
cated by means of books and of a journal, 
concerned with the need for greater efficiency 
in daily life, which appeal ed I SCO-1870, 
under the auspices of the Society for Promot¬ 
ing Popular Education. Fru Alina Weltesen 
founded the first school for domestic training 
at AbildsO, near Christiania, in 1805, and car¬ 
ried it on successfully for sixteen years. The 
movement grew rapidly after the establish¬ 
ment of the first school kitchens at Christiania 
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in 1880, Now cookery courses are given School of Training in Housewifery, at first sup- 
in the primary schools of every town. The ported by private subscriptions, the pioneer of 
system is a combination of the English and many successors at, e.g., ICripio, Tannefors, 
Gorman. Instruction is closely correlated and Niborg. Courses wore and are offered to 
with science work. Housekeeping appeared teachers (for whom employment in schools of 
in the propram of girls’ secondary schools in different grades is subsequently insured); 
1896, and is now a subject for examination at for girls on leaving school; for young peasants; 
the age of fifteen to sixteen. Needlework is rind in high class cookery for ladies. In 1907 
compulsory in all schools. Trained teachers this society organized no less than twenty-three 
were employed from the first in nil state schools; peripatetic courses, with 298 pupils, from fifteen 
special short courses being arranged for ordi- to forty years of age. The fees, five to fifteen 
nary staff teachers. Two j'cars’ courses in francs, arc supplemented by grants from the 
housekeeping were introduced into training State. In 1895 a great impetus was given to the 
colleges in 1002, and the government grants movement by the formation of a new union be- 
include traveling scholarships for selected tween men and women to work, in concert with 
students, Chemistry and physiology must be the Martha Society, for the advancement of 
studied at a university, and the domestic arts women’s education, with the assistance of 
at a training school of domestic economy, grants from the State (3000 francs per annum). 
General pedagogical training is also insisted Courses, varying in length from four days to six 
upon, in order to utilize the educative value of weeks, have been organized by forty of its 
these practical subjects, to permit of correlation, branches all over the country, and a residential 
and to dignify it in the popular estimation, school for twelve pupils 1ms been opened at 
Excellent private housekeeping schools have Kolaris in Lapland. Cooking is not gen- 
been organized m different towns by nrivato orally taught in elementary schools, though 
individuals or by societies, such as the Society the instruction of girls has always included 
for Furthering the Interests of Women. Some needlework and knitting, to which the use of 
of these are self-supporting; others receive the sewing machine is now added. Ample pro¬ 
grants from the government, municipalities, vision for its acquirement is provided in higher 
benevolent societies, etc. They arc largely grade schools or bv means or classes for adults, 
frequented by young ladies. Courses adapted Russia. — The first cookery school in Russia 
to the needs of working women are also pro- was opened in 1SSQ by the Society for the Pro¬ 
vided. Free instruction is provided for one tcction of Public Health in St. Petersburg, 
third of the pupils in the provincial residential In 1888 a technical school for girls and women 
housekeeping schools, with a nine to ten was founded, which has now over 200 pupils, 
months’ course. The province defrays one In 1890 a second cookery school was founded 

S unrter total expense; government defrays in Moscow by the Society for Propagating 
irac quarters. The subjects of instruction Practical Knowledge among Educated Women, 
are cookery, garden, laundry, dairy t needle- from which eight professional schools have 
work, chemistry, physics, biology, hygiene, etc. sprung. It supplies matrons for asylums, hos- 
Short peripatetic courses of cookery and house- pitnls, etc. Four years later the Society for 
hold management given by trained teachers Encouraging the Professional Training of 
are organized in some country districts by the Women opened a similar school in St, Peters- 
Agricultural Society. Residential schools for burg. Over 1200 students gained appointments 
the training of girls as domestic servants exist in the first six years. Large numbers of scholar- 
in Bergen and Christinnia, with a two years’ ships are given by private individuals and soci- 
course. Cookery courses have also been carried etics of importance. 

on for soldiers since 1000, while the first school The teaching in the Russian training schools 
for the training of ships’ cooks and stewards is of three types, and generally is associated 
dates from 1893. with training in agriculture: (1) courses in St, 

Finland. — Tho movement was distinctly Petersburg for the higher study of these arts, 
educational from the first, and well supported designed for girls who have completed their 
by trained teachers, many of whom took the secondary school course, to prepnre them for 
course in Mtnagdre Ptdagogiquc provided by independent work in agriculture and farming 
the people’s high schools; others being trained (1907, 255 students). (2) So-calledStebut 
for shorter or longer periods at the training courses/’ from the name of their originator, of 
schools now available for the purpose. The which there arc three near Moscow and Skov, 
interest of the Association of Finnish Women designed for girls from higher elementary 
was first aroused in the subject in 1889, when schools; these give both theoretical and practi- 

thc organization of training upon educational cal instruction in both branches of knowledge 

lines was determined upon. Subscriptions (1007,120 pupils). (3) Schools of a more tech- 

sufiicecl to send Mile, Anna Olsoni (Mdme. nical character, of which there arc twenty-ono 

Quist) to study tho subject in Sweden and dispersed over the country under the Depart- 
Great Britain, After taking her diploma at mcnC of Agriculture, which give very full and 
Glasgow in 1S90, she returned, and in 1891 thorough courses of two to three or four years, 

became superintendent of tho Helsingfors mostly free for tho farmer class. All these 
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schools are subsidized by the government to ft were taken in 1874, though the subject only be- 
total sum of 36,000 roubles, There arc also a came compulsory in 1870. Technical training 
few similar schools under the Ministry of Public for women, designed to relieve the poverty and 
Instruction. Schools of cookery exist at Kiev, unemployment brought about by industrial 
Odessa, Till is, and other large towns. So far changes, originated in 1844, and cookery classes 
the subject is not taught in the public schools, for their work-pcoplo wore organized from 1871 
but it is required in institutions for orphan girls onward by one largo firm after another; but the 
of noble birth. ample provision for training in the domestic arts 

Holland. — Great attention is given in IIoI- by which Belgium is distinguished, is the direct 
land to the training courses for teachers and outcome of a £mvo social crisis — the strike of 
others. Those are comprehensive, and includo 1SS0 — to which the inefficiency of housewives 
physics, chemistry, physiology, hygiene, book- was believed to be a contributory cause, Or- 
kcoping and laundry work; as well as cookery ganized instruction, broadly speaking, dates 
and dietetics. Diplomas are granted after from the year 1887. Public institutions for the 
examination by the Union of Teachers of House- necessary instruction of adults were soon opened 
hold Arts (founded in 1900), which is subsidized by wealthy governors of provinces or societies, 
by the Dutch government. This union or- and after the experimental stages were passed 
gnnizes vacation courses for its members by received grants from the State, which subsc- 
spocinlists; possesses an excellent library, pub- qucntly imposed its own regulations (1889). 
lishes an annual report upon the teaching of Great elasticity is permitted to meet local needs, 
housewifery in Holland, and is associated with a and every effort is made to fix hours convenient 
Bureau of Women’s Employments, The De- to young workwomen. A complete course 
purlinents for Army and Navy impure that a usually extends over two years. Those classes 
proportion of soldiers and sailors shall attend are considered the continuation and rational 
cooking courses, specially adapted to their re- completion of the primary school course. Great 
quirements, while other courses are arranged for impetus was given to this movement in primary 
recruits to the colonial army. Members of schools by the central and provincial com- 
the Association of Nurses and Sisters of Charity mittees of influential women instituted for the 
have their special courses also. The new House- purpose by the Royal Decree in 1880; it spread 
wifery School at Amsterdam has further or- in 1881 to fifty secondary schools for girls, where 
gnnizctl successful courses in dietetics for three years’ courses, essentially experimental 
doctors and medical students, the lectures on and practical, now lead up to a diploma of 
biological chemistry and invalid diet being given capacity (instituted 1893), granted upon a 
by university professors and supplemented by syllabus and examination defined by the State, 
practical work under the supervision of tho At the same time provision was made for the 
school staff. There is a municipal school for training of the necessary teachers at Brussels 
training domestic servants at Amsterdam, as and elsewhere; at first by short temporary and 
well us corresponding courses at the Hague and holiday courses, until time permitted their more 
elsewhere; those last being duo to private complete preparation. Hygiene, domestic econ- 
initiativo. Twenty-one housewifery schools omy, ancl needlework arc taught in three out of 
have l)oon founded sinco 1S8S, which are kept the four years spent at a training college, by 
in close touch by their monthly journal. Nine inductive, experimental, and practical methods, 
prepare girls for examination in handicrafts, All instruction is under the direction of the 
domestic and otherwise, accounts, bookkeep- Ministdrc do ITntdrieur et cle lTnstruction, or 
ing, cutting-out, dressmaking, and the caro of the Minist&ro do 1’Agriculture, dc ^Industrie 
of children. Tho remainder grant diplomas of et des Travaux Publics, according to whether 
various grades, professional or otherwise, in it deals with adults or pupils still at school, 
housewifery nntl conking only. The majority of Tho courses in housewifery are usually brief, 
these schools receive grants from the State, limited, and theoretical, for the State docs not 
the province, and the city, where they are advocate teaching the practice of these arts at 
situated. The numerous classes for working this stage. Inspectors find that adults profit 
girls and women owe their origin and spread from the teaching far more than do children, 
to various societies concerned with the public though the system of instruction at centers is 
welfare, as well ns private individuals; and to being introduced at Brussels, Bruges, etc., 
these sources is due the provision for the and is developing in connection with tho 
training of philanthropic workers. School in- cantines scolaires. Admirably organized work 
struct ion in practical cookery and laundry work is carried on by tho fcolcs professioncUes ct 
is, so far, confined to a few primary schools in m6mgbre$ } which provide courses of from two to 
Leyden, the Hague, and Amsterdam; but twelve three years, and the bcolcs mbnaghres, which 
of the chief cities offer useful courses on leaving have courses of from one to two years, for 
schools to girls who have gained their certifi- girls from fourteen and upwards of varied 
cates, and the training schools provide evening capacity and social standing — chiefly lower 
classes and others for the general public. middle class. About 300 of these schools 

Belgium. — The first administrative measures existed in HUH, and their number is reported 
to promote the teaching of needlework in schools to have largely increased, while their pupila 
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number many thousands. In each tcolc pro - They owe their existence to private enterprise, 

fessionelle (trade school), domestic economy and have, unfortunately, no common standard. 

and gymnastics must be taken in the general The Fortbildungsschulcn, which now cover the 
course; but in the other two types of schools country, mid the Fachsckvlcn (see Industrial 
mentioned, one half or the whole time rcspec- Education) include domestic art courses for 
tivcly is devoted to every branch of the teachers as well as pupils. Many teachers arc 
domestic arts. Grants arc given for outfit; trained locally, or in Berlin at the Lette Hausj and 
and an annual subsidy of two fifths the expen- thoPcstalowi-Frocbcl IIiius (p,). Since nona- 
dituro ia made to those schools which fulfill tional regulations exist for this purpose, great 
state requirements. These trade, agriculture, diversity of requirements are found. State 
or domestic schools may be under private or grants are made chiefly bv the Departments 
municipal control. Many bursaries arc given, of Commerce and Agriculture. The former 
and fees vary widely, according to the means of founded model state housewifery schools at 
the pupils, No peripatetic touchers or ambu- Rheudt, Potsdam, and Posen, 1902. Great 
latory schools arc permitted in Belgium. . opposition exists to making these subjects 
_ Germany.—In 1792 Hippol, the friend and dis- compulsory in primary schools, but many pri- 
cipie of ffant, when advocating the higher eduen- yatc societies endeavor to supplement the 
tion of women, drew attention to the need for omission. When given, school authorities are 
special training in domestic methods, on account responsible for all the arrangements made, 
of their influence on human well-being; but tho The chief distinctive characteristic of Germany 
first efforts made, a century ago, to arouse in- is the largo development of residential home- 
terest in the subject, resulted chiefly in the cstftb- making schools (thoso of the Diakonienverein 
lishmont of schools for training servants, of which give all lessons in relation to the practical needs 
many were founded between 1815 and 1875. of life). They arc frequented by middle-class 
In Germany, the movement is the outcome of girls, who pay good fees for one and n half year 
private initiative, and is warmly supported by courses. Reference must bo also made to the 
Women's Societies, largo employers of women's Society for Country Housewifery Schools 
labor, etc. These societies, of which the Leftc (1897), founded by Frau von Kortzfleisch and 
Verein at Berlin was the first, sprang into life assisted by the Minister of Agriculture: 
between 1850 and 1800, though it was 1873 also of the traveling cooking schools for rural 
before the Grand Duchess Louise of Baden, districts, now at work in Baden, Bavaria, the 
with the support of the Women's Association, Palatinate, Lower Franconia, and the Rhino 
founded the first housewifery school at Carlsruhc, provinces. 

cookery classes for adults were started in Bor- Switzerland. — The most striking features 
Hit in 1885, at the instigation of the Crown nrc the rapid spread of such instruction, which) 3 
Princess of Prussia, who, also, in 1888^ secured taught entirely as an applied art, not as science, 
some housewifery instruction for working girls, during the past ten years, and the accessibility of 
Friiulom Focster pioneered the first cookery the classes. Courses arc given in the primary 
classes in a girls 1 primary school in 1880. schools of a few towns and communes, but are 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg followed universal an Fortbildungsschulcn (continuation 
the example of Casscl. and added an optional schools), Artortsc/ndcn (trade schools),//aus/mf- 
cighth class, devoted chiefly to a very complete lungsschulen or tcolcs m&nagtrcs (housewifery 
course in housewifery, which is closely corre- schools) *— resident and non-resident. Short 
luted with general education — no special courses nre provided for factory and other 
teacher being employed. Thus organized in- workers, in urban and rural districts. A close 
struotion in domestic subjects came into being alliance between private societies and govern- 
relativoly late, though great strides have been ing authorities does much to forward the move- 
mado in the last twenty years; witness tho ment, which sprung, in 1881, from tho desire of a 
Official Code for Higher Girls* Schools in group of private individuals to improve tho 
Prussia , 1908, which requires that at least ono teaching of needlework. This became olfiiga- 
ycar’s training bo given to each girl in house- tory in schools in 1878, and is now carried to 
craft, the rearing of children, and kindred great perfection in the trade schools at Zurich, 
subjects. Geneva, etc., which confine their training to 

So great a variety of agencies arc now cn- necdlccraft, housewifery, mid commercial work, 
gaged in the promotion of this instruction, that, 1SS1 saw the foundation of tho first of many 
f« tfic absence of imperial reports and statistics, succeeding fyofes minaqdres, by La Socictf 
it is difficult accurately to describe their work, d* Utility publique des Femmes. t There are many 
Sewing schools of a high standard were tho first of these residential housekeeping schools ofTor- 
tcchnical schools for women to get a firm foot- ing courses from three months to one year; 
ing in Germany; needlework is taught in every their fees vary, but are very low, 
grade of school, classes being provided also for In 1895 the federal government decided to 
adults. The state and municipalities have only make grants to these and similar institutions, 
quite recently founded technical or industrial for training women in trades for the domestic 
schools for girls, such as are found in Berlin, arts, which from the first had received liberal 
Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, etc. subsidies from the cantonal and local authorities. 
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Trained teachers were drawn at first from classes for working girls (three months' courses, 

Germany* now training schools exist at Berne, five evenings a week), which now number 

Zttrich Fribourg, Geneva, etc. No general over 2000 — twelve pupils to a course. Un- 
ayttabus \s yet taposod. is timpccUon trained teachers are the fcceat obstacle to 

by the federal inspectress, but ft good deal of progress, as well as the absence of state interest 
freedom is sanctioned. In Geneva girls must and aid. Roth are probably duo in part to the 
proceed, at tho close of their sixth year in the peculiar racial conditions and difficulties of the 
primary school* cither to a secondary school, Empire, Official attention has been concern 
where there are now optional courses in the trated for years upon technical as well as school 
domestic arts, or to an hole professionalc d and normal college training in every branch of 
mhiagtre, for at least two years, where one half the finest needlework for women and girls. In 
of tho time is given to these subjects, Other the large find efficient trade schools and tech- 
towns aro imposing similar regulations. Tho meal institutes scattered all over the Empire, 
training of servants continues at Berne, Fri- general and special instruction is given in lace 
bourg, and "Winterthur, but has not so far effected work, lingerie, dressmaking, millinery, embroicb 

a solution of the domestic problem. Elaborate cry, design, drawing, and painting, 

courses, domestic or professional, in every France. — Needlework was recommended as 
branch of needlework, are offered at a largo a school subject in 1850, and mado obligatory 

number of special schools throughout the coun- in 1882, when practical teaching of the domestic 

try; they vary in length from a few weeks to four arts was officially, though not actually, intro- 

years, Very few of these classes arc free, as is duced into primary and secondary schools ; 

constantly the case with those concerned with an tcole de mtnage was instituted ftt Itheims in 

cookery only. 1873, with ft three years' course for girls on 

Austria and Hungary.—In the eighteenth leaving school; similar cowrs coniple?ncntaim 
century the Empress Maria Theresa (q,v.) were organised more generally in 1881-1887. 
issued a general ordinance, requiring that girls But the practical teaching of cookery. and 
be taught the best methods of sewing, knitting, housewifery has been generally brief, restricted, 
and domestic economy in every school; but a and theoretical, attention being concentrated 
century elapsed beforo the two former were upon elaborate needlework. The movement 
introduced into elementary education. The to perfect girls in this art was begun in Paris 

whole group of subjects was made obligatory in 1842; a society to cope with its rapid develop- 

in 1809, hut the regulation as to housewifery ment was formed in 1850. Since 1886 these 

remained a dead letter and was suppressed in holes professionelles have steadily grown in scope 

1883. Opportunities for instruction in cookery and importance. The mornings are devoted 

aro still chiefly the result of private enterprise, to general education, the afternoons to tech- 

tW&lvlattody some education mtUouticahave. utoci toatou\£ vx to&wsh. of iwAtealt, 
recognized the movement. In Hungary, es- dressmaking and cutting, millinery, etc. There 
pccially, this has occurred, and instruction is are eight such municipal technical schools 
given to the girls in the Repetition, or higher (holes pratiques de commerce et d’industric) in 
grade schools In Buda-Pest there are thirty- Paris, witli an average of 300 pupils each, In- 
six such schools, numbering 4000 pupils, struction is free, scholarships being granted for 
Cookery is also taught in tho technical schools clothes and meals. In the holes profession- 
of that city, and in the normal colleges for dies mtnaghes (technical schools), each pupil 
women teachers, but nowhere yet in cicmen- must have eight weeks' practical cooking, lami- 
lary schools, though, through the persevering dry work, and housewifery during her three 
efforts of private and educational societies, years'course; but in part as the result of the 
courses are in some instances provided in an relatively high level of cookery in Franco and 
annex to the schools^ supported by fees and the belief that such training should be given in 
subscriptions. Austria and Hungary arc the home, practical teaching in theso arts is 
chiefly responsible for (1) the schools for scrv- still far from widespread. The Orders of 1887- 
ants and others attached to restaurants for 1SSS-1S89 remained dead letters; but a great 
the sale of the food cooked, started in 1883 by extension of the movement dates from 1897, 
tho Society of Housewives, taught by expert when tho establishment of a training school was 
but untrained teachers. In 1906 the Union of required in every town of over 50,000 inhabit- 
Ilotcl Keepers combined with tho country ants, and classes mdnaghes became obligatory 
housewifery < schools to provide a one-year for girls over thirteen in every urban school 
course of training for teachers, from which much numbering over 250 pupils. Considerable in- 
stimulus is expected. (2) The local farm or ccntivo was given by tho conclusions on the 
housewifery schools, founded by agricultural subject formulated at the International Con- 
societiea in the various provinces* for tho gross on Primary Edit cation held in Paris, 1900. 
daughters of botter-off peasants after leaving Cours conipUmentaives manuels el managers 
school. Theso include in their very practical for girls holding certificates from the primary 
curriculum the care of children and sick schools were established in 1001, which cover 
nursing, (3) The general provision by factory two years, with a weekly total of thirty-seven 
owners and philanthropists of freo cooking and a half hours; and a three years* course pro- 
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vidcd for girls up to sixteen or seventeen in tho 
cedes primaires supdri cures, in which needle¬ 
work, dressmaking, millinery, and hygiene are 
included. Though students in the training 
colleges for primary teachers do their own house¬ 
work, training is only given in needlework and 
dressmaking, two to three hours weekly for 
three years. In one or two cases ill the lyctes 
de jcuncs fiUes (public secondary schools for 
girls) optional demonstration courses are of¬ 
fered, given by the cook of the establishment; 
they arc attended chiefly by girls who have left 
school. In 1903 the University of Lyons of¬ 
fered a two years’ course to women, six hours 
a week, on applied biology, bacteriology, the 
rAle of women in the family, hygiene, etc. 
The subject is slowly gaining recognition m the 
primary schools of Paris, chiefly in connection 
with the cantincH scolaires, for which the elder 
girls prepare the food. No provision is made 
for the adequate training of teachers. Great 
credit is, however, due to the work of La Ligue 
Patrioliqne des Frangahes, for the promotion 
of such teaching as does exist among women of 
all ranks in France. 

Italy. — The state and municipal recognition 
and support now accorded to the domestic arts 
is duo to tho influence of Queen Margherita 
at the end of the nineteenth century, as well as 
to that of the venerable “ apostlo of training 
in the domestic arts,” Signora Ad61o Levi Della 
Vida. The parent institution of the numerous 
scuole professionale established at Rome, Turin, 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples, Parma, Bo¬ 
logna, Palermo, etc., for boys and girls of the 
working and artisan classes, was started by the 
municipality of Romo in L878. The Minister 
of Public Instruction (Signor Boccelli) intro¬ 
duced manual instruction into the primary 
schools in 1889; tho teaching of housewifery 
followed in 1904 and became obligatory in the 
scuole professionale in 1907. These schools aim, 
with every evidence of success, at the preserva¬ 
tion of educational advantages, while stress is 
coincidentally laid on the acquisition of practical 
skill. Pupils arc admitted, with a nominal 
entrance fee, at ten years of age, there to finish 
their elementary education and then to proceed 
to some special line of handicraft. AH girls 
must learn drawing and cooking, while choice 
of three subjects must be made from needlework, 
lace, white embroidery, dressmaking, ironing, 
hairdressing, artificial flower making, geometri¬ 
cal and ornamental drawing and design, or 
bookkeeping, etc. The wages earned on leav¬ 
ing average double those of untrained girls. 
These schools are subsidized by the State and 
municipalities. Several schools for the train- 
ing of matrons for factories exist in North Italy. 
Classes have been formed at Milan and other 
cities for the training of young girls of the 
working classes, while training for girls of tho 
upper classes are provided at Rome in 1007. 
These private efforts receive state aid. 

Australia. — Cookery has been taught in 


New South Wales since 1890; by 1905 both 
sewing and cooking had been introduced into 
tho public schools. Centers to which children 
from neighboring schools are sent have been 
established throughout the State. The courses 
extend over one half year, with one meeting 
of an'hour each week. The work is simple and 
practical, relating to duties of the home. Provi¬ 
sion has been made for the training of teachers 
for the subject. In Victoria there arc some 
twenty-five fully equipped centers for cookery 
throughout tho State; the State is prepared 
to double any local expenditure for the erection 
of suitable kitchen and dining room. In West¬ 
ern Australia there is a similar system of centers 
attended by children from definitely assigned 
schools. The subjects taught are cookery, 
laundering, sewing, and housewifery, Perth is 
the first town in the commonwealth to establish 
housewifery and a complete cottage. Here 
cookery, laundering, care of sick, infants, and 
young children, besides house care and man¬ 
agement, house furnishing, and decoration, 
marketing, and cleaning. In Queensland many 
branches of the subject are taught in the numer¬ 
ous technical colleges and in ** branch classes ” 
(extension) where no technical college exists. 

South America. — The girls of the upper 
classes are taught mainly in convents, in which 
the domestic arts include sewing, embroidery, 
flower making, and lace making. In the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic there arc so-called u profes¬ 
sional " schools in which domestic science and 
needlework are taught. At Buenos Aires three 
trade schools for girls arc maintained, while 
there is also a commercial school for women. 
Girls from seven to thirteen in the primary 
grades of Brazil have needlework. Higher 
work is provided in manual training schools, 
normal colleges, polytechnic schools, and schools 
of arts and trades. At Montevideo, Uruguay, 
some branches of household arts arc taught 
in the school of arts and trades. 

Canada.— At present domestic science and 
art are taught in n great number of the large 
public school systems throughout tho country, 
usually by peripatetic teachers. For advanced 
work provision is made in many agricultural 
colleges and special schools of household arts 
or science, the best known being the Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph, Ont., and the Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que, (Sec 
Canada, Education in.) A. R. 

In general sec the article on Industrial 
Education. 
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HOUSES, SCHOOL. — See Auchitecture, 
School. 

HOUSTON COLLEGE, HOUSTON, TEX. 

— An institution for tho education of colored 
men and women, established in 1845. Ele¬ 
mentary, college preparatory, normal, indus¬ 
trial, and theological departments are main¬ 
tained. 

HOVEY, CHARLES EDWARD (1827-1897). 

— Normal school principal; graduated at 

Dartmouth College in 1852. Ho was principal 
of the High School at Framingham, Mass., 
1S52-1854; superintendent of the schools at 
Peoria, III., 1854-1857, and first principal of 
tlie Illinois State Normal School, 1857-1861. 
Fie was editor of the Illinois Teacher, 1856- 
1801. W.S.M, 

HOW, SAMUEL BLANCHARD (1790- 
186S),— Sixth president of Dickinson College; 
was graduated from the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1810 and the Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1813. lie was president of Dick¬ 
inson College from 1830 to 1832. Ho was the 
author of several works on religious education, 

W, S. M« 

HOWARD COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA.—An institution founded in 1842 under 
the auspices of tho Alabama Baptist State 
Convention. Academic and collegiate depart¬ 
ments are maintained. Ten units are required 
for entrance to tho college, which grants the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. There is a faculty 
of thirteen members. 

HOWARD, JOHN. — See Penoloov, Edu¬ 
cational Aspects of. 

HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE, BROWN- 
WOOD, TEX. — A coeducational institution 
under the control of the Baptist General Con¬ 
vention of Texas, founded m 1889. # Prepara¬ 
tory, college, normal, business, music, expres¬ 
sion, and urt departments arc maintained, 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING¬ 
TON, D.C. — A coeducational institution for 
all races. Tho university buildings, with the 
exception of the medical and law schools, stand 
on a campus of twenty acres. The institution 
maintains a college of arts and sciences, a 
teachers 1 college, a school of manual arts and 
applied sciences, an academy and commercial 
college, as well as the schools of law, medicine, 
and theology. The entrance requirements am 
fifteen units of work. The degree of A.B. is 
conferred on the completion of a college course* 
or a four years' course in tho teachers' college. 
The entrance requirements to the school of 
medicine are those of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Medical Colleges, and a four yenra’ course is 
offered. Tho New Freedmen’s Hospital affords 
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clinical facilities to the medical college, The 
school 'of law which is situated in the city 
offers a three years’ course, the requirements 
tor which are a four years’ high school course* 
There are 121 members on the faculty. 

HOWE, SAMUEL GRIDLEY (1301-1876). 
— Founder of American institutions for the 
education of the blind; was bom at Boston on 
Nov. 10, 1801. He was educated at the Boston 
Latin School mid Brown University* graduat¬ 
ing in 1821. Three years later he completed 
the course at the Harvard Medical School. He 
served for six years in the Greek war of libera¬ 
tion, and for a time gave hia services to the cause 
of liberty in the ill-fated kingdom of Poland. 
At the suggestion of Dr. John D, Fisher ho went 
to France in 1831 to study the methods of 
educating blind children, and in the following 
year he opened at South Boston the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind; and during the next forty-four years he 
trained the teachers and shaped the policy of 
practically all the schools for the-blind in the 
United States. (See the article, Blind, Educa¬ 
tion of.) Ono of his notable triumphs was the 
education of Laura Bridgman (<j.t>.), a deaf- 
blind girl, aud through her education the de¬ 
velopment of a system of touch training now 
widely used in tho education of deaf-blind 
children. In 1846 ho was chairman of a com¬ 
mission for the study of idiotic and feeble¬ 
minded persons, which resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the ( Massachusetts School for 
Feeble-Minded Children, In cooperation with 
his wife, Julia Ward Howe, he founded tho 
Daily Commonwealth in 1851. He originated 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities 
and Corrections in 1863, — the first of its kind 
in tho United States,^— and was its first presi¬ 
dent. lie was intimately associated with 
Horace Mann (g.v.), in tho establishment of 
the Massachusetts common school system, 
lie wrote numerous papers on the education of 
tho blind and feeble-minded, several works on 
Greek modern history, and a number of text¬ 
books for tho use of tho blind. W.S.M. 

See Blind, Education of; Deaf-blind, 
Education of the. 
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HOWELL, JAMES (1504 ?-I0GG). — His¬ 
toriographer Hoyal of England (1(161), and 
educationally of importance from his interest 
in advancing the study of foreign languages 
both by study m England and by his advocacy 
of travel abroad ns a means of education. He 
js now best known by his letters from abroad. 


Howell was of a Welsh family, educated at 
Hereford Grammar School, whence he was 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, and gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 1613. With foreign missions and 
secretaryships he lived until 1642, when he was 
appointed ns clerk of the Council, an arrange¬ 
ment upset by tho Civil War, He turned to 
writing for a livelihood, and, as Mr. Arbcr says, 
“ ho is one of the earliest instances of a literary 
man successfully maintaining himself with the 
fruits of lib pen.” 

In his Instructions for Forreine Travel (1642) 
ho claims to show “by what course anti in 
what compass of time, one may take an exact 
survey of the kingdoms and states of Christen¬ 
dom, and arrive to the practical knowledge of 
tho languages to good purpose.” In this short 
treatise he points out the educational use of 
travel, " which way bo not improperly called 
a moving academy, or the truo Pcripntctio 
School ” More direct contributions of Howell 
to educational progress are to bo found in the 
direction of linguistics. (1) He published a 
new edition of the Frcnch-Englisli and English* 
French Dictionary of Randle Cotgravo (qw.) in 
1650, adding his “Animadversions.” The 
book is addressed to nobles and gentry, and to 
merchant adventurers both English and the 
" Dutch hero resident ” for commercial pur¬ 
poses. (2) The Polyglot Dictionary of Howell 
marks the highest development, up to 1600, of 
polyglot dictionaries, from the point of view of 
the English people. The comprehensive nature 
of tho work was intended to meet the needs of 
nobles and gentry, of commercial people and 
of scholars, Howell not only produced his 
modern languages lexicon, but dm for adages 
or proverbs generally in England wliat Erasmus 
had done for classical adages in Europe. Still 
further, he brought his native Welsh language 
in line with other languages as worthy of 
knowledge and study by other nations. (3) 
Howell’s Grammar. A New English Gram¬ 
mar , Prescribing as certain Rules as the Lan¬ 
guage will bear, for Forrcncrs to learn English: 
There is also another Grammar of the Spanish or 
Castilian TounQ, with some special remarks upon 
the Portuguese Dialect etc . W hereunto is an¬ 
nexed Discount or a Dialog containing a Peram¬ 
bulation of Spain and Porlugall, which may 
serve for a direction how to travell through both 
Conn treys, etc. For the service of Her majesty 
( i.c. Queen Catharine of Bragnnza) whom God 
Preserve. JGG2. This contains tho English 
grammar on one page and tho same rendered 
into Spanish on tho other. Howell attempts 
11 a grammar of English in itself,” not an 
English grammar, “ to learn another language 
ns Lily for Latin and Littleton for French.” 
(See Holyband.) Accordingly (p. 83) Howell 
writes an account of Divers superfluous letters in 
English Orthography, and advocates phonetic 
spelling as much as possible, hia maxim being 
Frustra fit per plum quod fieri potest per pan¬ 
dora. F. W. 
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HOWLAND, GEORGE (1824-1892). — 
School superintendent; was educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and nt Am¬ 
herst College, graduating in 1850. He was 
tutor in Amherst from 1850 to 1853; instructor 
in the Chicago High School, 1858—1800; prin¬ 
cipal of the same from 1860 to 1SS0, and city 
superintendent of schools in Chicago from 
1880 to 1892. Ilis educational publications 
include Practical Uinta for Teachers of Public 
Schools (1889), a grammar, several Latin texts, 
and numerous addresses on educational sub¬ 
jects, W. S. M* 

Refe reace:— 

Lane, Albert G*, et. al. George Howland* Proc. N. E, 
A. for 1894, pp. 222-231. 

HRABANTJS, MAURUS. — Sco Rabanus 
Maurub. 

HROSWITHA. — See Roswitha; Women, 
Education op. 

HUARTE NAVARRO, JUAN DE DIOS. 
— Physician, psychologist, and educationist; 
born at Saint-Jcan-Pied-clc-Port, in Navarre 
(Basse-Navarre) about 1536. Though French 
Uy birth, Vw, Squish by Kuwrte’a 

name lives on account of his book, in which tlio 
mental activity brought to bear on the greatest 
educational problems affords ground for nam¬ 
ing it one of the most remarkable original works 
issued by the press in the sixteenth century 
(1575). This work was translated from an 
Italian version by Richard Carcw (epu.) in 
1594, with the title: Examen dc Ingenios, The 
Examination of men's IPite. In which , by dis- 
covering the varielie of natures, is shewed for 
what profession each one is apt , and how far he 
shall profit therein , By John Iiuarto. Tran s- 
laled out of the Spanish tongue by Mr. Camillo 
Camilli. Englished out of his Italian, by R. C . 
Esquire.. Insisting on the essential differences 
in individual abilities, Hu arte points out that 
it is thus necessary educationally to make an 
examination or trial of minds to sec the diverse 
natures or “ wits ” and from such an inquiry 
to determine the special directions from which 
they are to find suitable nutriment in the 
material of knowledge, 

Iiuarto suggests classification of pupils on 
the basis of temperament or of psychological 
characteristics, rather than on common pos¬ 
session of the same details or bulk of kuowledgc; 
and claiming the authority of Galen, Iiuarto 
would wish state officials to sound the wit and 


natural application of children so as to set each 
to learn the art most suitable to each, and “ not 
leaving it to them to act of their own choice." 
There is much that may bo regarded us anti¬ 
quated about Huarte’s views of temperament 
and the soul in its three aspects. But Hu arte 
is certainly in accord with later educational 
writers in his emphasis on self-activity as the 
principle of the human soul, in his theory of 
the effect of climate on character, in his idea 
of heredity and the influence of dieting on 
temperament aud thence on educational pro¬ 
cesses. Iiuarto also takes up cjuestions of 
parentage, on the physical side, discussing the 
birth and prenatal conditions of " >vit” in 
children. 

Huarte has taken ideas from Plato, and still 
more from Aristotle. Yet his debt is greatest 
of all to Galen (see Dr. Guardia’s Essai, p. 253). 
Huarte cites from classical authors and from 
the Scriptures in the manner of post-Itonais- 
sauce writers. Dr. Guardia has given a full 
account of the critics of Huarte, 

Besides Richard Carew’s translation in 1594. 
another was undertaken in 1698 by Edward 
Bellamy, who describes the book as " useful 
for all Fathers, Masters, Tutors, ctc. M It will 
thus be seen that the suggestions of Huarte 
logically led to the advocacy of child study, and 
he deserves recognition as one of tlio most im¬ 
portant of the pioneers of the subject. 

Huarto was adversely criticized by Antonius 
Posscvinus e Socictatc Jcsu, Cultura Ingeriiorum 
. . , Exaniett IngeniorMn lo. fluartis e.r- 
peiulitur (which first appeared in Posscvinus's, 
Bibliotheca selecla tie ralionc sludiorum, Rome, 
lbfrS; and alter wards was separately pTiVhs’ned, 
c.g. 4th ed., Venice, 1604): and by Jourdain 
Guibelct (Ducteur en M<klccine), Ezamcn dc 
VEzamcn dcs Esprits (Paris, 1631). F. W, 
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HUBNER, JOHANN (1668-1731),— Ger¬ 
man schoolmaster and author of textbooks 
in scripture, history, and geography. He 
graduated at Leipzig, and for a time lectured 
there; in 1690 he became rector of the gym¬ 
nasium at Merseburg, and in 1711 rector of the 
Johanneum ftt Hamburg in succession to Fa- 
bricius (g.ik). His success, however, lay more 
in his textbooks, especially Kurzc Fraqcn aus 
der alien, und netten Geographic t and jZwimal 
zwei und fiinfzig auscrlescne bihltschc Historian 
und Fragm (1714). Both works were trans¬ 
lated into many foreign languages, and the 
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latter at any rate had a great vogue for many 
years. The biblical stories were short, and 
Hilbner’s method was to have pupils read 
them two or three times and then be ready to 
answer questions on the text. Httbner’s book 
furnished the questions without answers, Hub- 
ner also issued a number of school atlases 
and maps. Just before his death he published 
Die gauze Historic dev Reformation, in ftin frig 
kurze Reden nebsi cinem Sckauspiele von Be - 
kehrungder Sachsen turn Christenlmi (The coin* 
phie history of the Reformation in fifty brief 
Addresses, with a Play on the Conversion of the 
Saxo ns lo Christianity , 1730) ♦ 
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HUE. — This term refers to the specific 
qualitative difference between colors, which 
may, however, possess equal saturation (q.v.j 
mid brightness ( q.v .). The hue nnd the tone of 
n color arc distinguished by reserving the latter 
term for monochromatic lights (see Color), 
while “ hue ” refers to mixed lights ns well. Thus, 
red, yellow, blue, etc., are tones; scarlet, purple, 
crimson, etc., are hues. Buff and yellow, lilac 
and lavender, on the other hand, would not 
differ so much in hue as in saturation, or, to 
use the artist’s terminology, in chroma.. 

it. r. a. 

HUGH OF ST. VICTOR (1096-1144). — 
A twelfth-century scholastic theologian, phi¬ 
losopher and mystic; was born at Blankcn- 
burg in the Harz, and at an early age took 
the habit of the Canons Regular of St. Au¬ 
gustine at Hainerlevo, near Halbcrstadt. There 
he received his early education. In 1115 lie 
wont to the house of his order, the cele¬ 
brated monastery of St. Victor, near Paris, 
where the entrance seven years previously of 
William of Chnmpcaux marked the foundation 
of the Viotorino School of mysticism. From 
H33 to his death in 1144, Hugh was head of the 
school, Besides works on general theological 
subjects and on sacramental theology which 
cstrnod him the title of AUiv Auqurimns, ho 
wrote a number of important treatises on mys¬ 
tical theology, namely, Dc Aren Noe Myslica, 
Area Noe Aforali , De Vanitate Mundi , Be 
Arrha Animas De Amore Spon&i ad Sponsam. 
These are published in Mignc’s Patrologia 

Latina, Vols. CLXXV-CLXXVIL 

As a mystic, Hugh did not go to the length 
of condemning all rational philosophy. On 
principle, he avoided the discussion of ques¬ 
tions which, though they occupied almost ex¬ 
clusively the minds of his contemporaries, 
seemed to him to be futile. Such, for instance, 
was the question of Universala, He himself, 
specially in the. work ffruditioms Didmcaiitc, 
developed a system of philosophy in which ho 


attached paramount importance to psycholog¬ 
ical introspection. But while he appreciated 
philosophy, he maintained that all rational 
knowledge must be supplemented, and in a 
sense superseded, by mystic contemplation. 
He taught that knowledge is not to be valued 
for its owu sake, but ns a means of attaining a 
contemplation of higher spiritual truths. In 
the treatise De CoiUemplaCiono et cjxts Speciehus 
(pub. by Haur6au in 1859) he distinguishes 
three stages in the mystic life of the soul. The 
first is the preparatory stage, in which the soul 
by thought (cogitatio) seeks God in the material 
world; tike second is the meditative stage, in 
which the soul by reflection (meditatio) seeks 
God in itself; the third is the contemplative 
stage, in which the soul by intuition ( content - 
platio) seeks God Himself. The faculties by 
which truth is perceived in these successive 
stages arc called respectively “ the eye of the 
flesh," ,f the eye of the intellect,” " the eye of 
the contemplation.” It was by means of this 
doctrine that Hugh exerted a very widespread 
influence among mystical writers and teachers 
all through the Middle Ages. W. T» 
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HUGHES, JOHN (1797-1864). — Leader 
of the Roman Catholic movement for the 
division of the public school funds, and founder 
of St. John’s College; was educated at Mount 
St. Mary's College, Aid., and attained distinc¬ 
tion ns an ecclesiastic in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Ho founded St. John’s College at 
Fordham (q.v,), and conducted the campaigns 
(which failed) during 1840-1842 in the munici¬ 
pal elections of New York City and the legis¬ 
lature of New York State for the admission of 
Roman Catholic schools to a participation in. 
the common school funds. \V. S. M. 

See Parochial School System. 
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HUGHES, THOMAS (1823-1896). — Au¬ 
thor of Tom Brown's School Days; bom at 
Uffmgton, Berks., and educated at Rugby and 
Oriel College, Oxford, At Rugby ho came 
under the influence of Thomas Arnold (q. t'.), of 
whom he has drawn such n reverent picture in 
the story of the school, By profession Hughes 
was a barrister, but his interests wore mainly 
in the social questions of the day. He took up 
the cause of trades unionism, cooperation, ana 
the relations between employers and workmen. 
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He M'fts intimately associated with F. D. stimulating of public opinion — through press 
Maurice (q.v.), the Christian Socialist move- and pulpit, through special literature and 
ment, and the Working Men’s College in Great through exhibitions — to a more humane at- 
Ormond St., London. Here ho conducted a titude and practice. Only the first of these 
Bible class, out of which came his work, Tfw phases will be dealt with here. 

Manliness of Christ (1879), He was principal The philosophy underlying humane oduca- 
of the college from 1S72 to 1883. His interest lion varies among its advocates. As a rule 
in social reform influenced him to enter poll- the basis is emotional rather than rationalistic, 
tics, and from 1805 to 1874 he sat in the House This basis finds its most consistent expression 
of Commons. His admiration for Lowell in the view of an equality of absolute rights on 
prompted him to visit Now York and Boston, the part of all sentient creatures. It is rc- 
where he was received with enthusiasm ns the gardccl ns ft mistake to suppose that the right# 
author of Tom Broxim's School Days and as a of animals arc in any way antagonistic to the 
sympathizer with the North during the Civil - rights of men. Animals, as well as men, in 
War. In America, too, at Rugby, Term., ho this view, have the right to live a natural life, 
established a colony on n cooperative basis, to attain m individual development, subject 
which, however, was financially a failure. to the limitations imposed by tho permanent 

In addition to Tom Brown's School Days, needs and interests of the community. And 
which he wrote in 1853 and published anony- in determining what these permanent interests 
mouflly in 1S57, Hughes was the author of are, them should be equality of claim on the 
Tom Brown at Oxford (1801); The Scouring of part of all orders of animal creation, This is a 
the White Ilorse (1889); Memoir of a Brother philosophy of individualism applied to all sen- 
(1873); Vacation IfamMcs (1895). But his tient life. Another view, that may properly 
fame wifi always rest on Tom Brown’s School be contrasted with this, would take into ac- 
Days, which, more than any other work, spread count the desires and pleasures of the inferior 
far and wide the fame of Rugby, the reforms animals, but not from the standpoint of tho 
of Arnold, and the spirit of the public school, positive rights of tho animals themselves, 
For some time it was thought that tho proto- Man's sovereignty over tho animal kingdom 
type of Tom was Hughes himself or his elder is recognized, and tho effects of man’s nets upon 
brother, George, and that Arthur was Dean human character and welfare is viewed as a 
Stanley, but the author denied this strongly in dominant consideration. Rights arc relative, 
the preface to Tom Brown at Oxford , The rule of nature is that the lower generally 

Reference : — serves the ends of the higher. Tho question 

Dictionary of Xutioml Bioffraphy, Supplement. of suffering and destruction inflicted by the 

stronger upon the weaker should bo made a 
HUGUENOTS IN EDUCATION, IN- subject of scientific study as well as of senti- 
FLUENCE OF. — Sec Calvinists and Edu- mental regard. In any scheme of humane 
cation; France, Education in. instruction, the sympathy of the young is the 

motive that forms its cornerstone. With the 
HULL HOUSE. -- See Social Settle- philosopher of absolute rights the major aim is 
MENTS and Education. to arouse that sympathy by dwelling on eases 

of extreme cruelty and suffering, to reach a hu- 
HUMANE EDUCATION.--Tills form of mane attitude by developing a keen apprccin- 
uducation is a product of the humane move- lion of wrongful nets. The relativist, on tho 
ment of the past century, which began in a other hand, tends to lay stress on a knowledge 
distinctive way in England in 1822 with the of the structure, habits, and functions of ani- 
pnssing by Parliament of the first law for the nmts. Wlmt ought to be done, rather than 
prevention of cruelty to animals and with the what ought not to be done, is emphasized; and 
organization of the Royal Society for the Pro- a cardinal purpose is to teach that unnecessary 
volition of Cruelty to Animate. In the United and wanton injury or destruction of cither 
States its beginning was marked by the or- plants or animals is uneconomical, injurious to 
ganization of the American Society for tho society, and dangerous to the character of tho 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals hi 1800, offender. Actual instruction along humane 
The movement has fjinee spread so rapidly Unit lines, however, is ordinarily based on no well- 
organized protection of animals against cruelty reasoned philosophy of animal treatment, 
and neglect is now world-wide. The mass of those associated with the anti- 

The term “ humane education ” might fit- cruelty movement are not doctrinaire. They 
tingly lie applied to any effort aimed at the simply follow the opportunist policy of dealing 
inculcating of humane ideals or the furthering with cruelties as they arise, and of mitigating 
of humane practices by precept or rule of ac- severities of animal treatment as far as the 
tiou. Such effort would include At least three prevailing situation will permit. Humane cdu- 
nspeots; (a) the instruction of children along cational schemes usually share this opportunist 
humane liner!, (h) the educating of teamsters quality. 

and others ikndmg with animals in best methods Prirate Organization. — For tho most part, 
of care and treatment, (c) the funning and humane education is curried on under privnto 
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auspices. Humane workers have steadily em¬ 
phasized tho need of humane instruction in 
public schools, and some progress has been 
made in this direction; but the larger effort 
has been expended on instruction given in small 
groups, organized in any opportune way. 
Various titles arc given to such groups. “Jun¬ 
ior Humane Society” is sometimes applied; 

" Young Defenders ” is tho name used in tho 
parent American anti-cruelty society; but 
“ Band of Mercy ” groups are much tho most 
numerous, and their activities are typical of 
scope and method, by whatever name chil¬ 
dren’s organizations of this sort may bo known. 
The first Band of Mercy was established by 
Mrs. Caroline Smithies at Wood Green, Eng¬ 
land, in 1875. At her death tho movement 
was continued by her husband and daughter; 
and later, in 1883, a union of all bands in tho 
kingdom was formed, with tho Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at 
the head. Under tho arrangement tho Royal 
Society became the governing body for tho 
union, but the bands retained their freedom of 
direction and responsibility in all local matters, 
including financial independence. Uniform 
cards of membership, members’ badges, and 
registers were adopted by ail bands. The 
governing body provided these at cost. A 
half-penny monthly journal, previously and 
since issued by the Royal Society, entitled 
Band of Mercy, became the organ of the union, 
Tho bands have multiplied in number. Their 
formation has been promoted in many direc¬ 
tions, as separate and distinct organizations, 
or within Sunday or day schools, or in connec¬ 
tion with Bands of Hope or other moral, social, 
or religious associations. The Royal Society 
has been particularly insistent that each band 
should have a formal organization and a per¬ 
manent secretary. Members pay small dues. 
Regular meetings are held at which lectures or 
addresses are given, Band- of Mercy melodies 
sung, readings and recitations delivered, stories 
and anecdotes related, and interesting or incri- 
toriouB work done by members reported. 

The pioneer in American Band of Mercy work 
was Mr. Georgo T. Angcll of Boston. Ho 
founded the American Humane Education 
Society, which has been instrumental in forming 
more than eighty thousand such bands in the 
United States. How many of these are active 
organizations it is impossible to say. To each 
band of thirty or more members tho Society 
sends each month a copy of Our Dumb Animals , 
from which readings and recitations may be 
selected. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, published by tho Society, badges, 
members’ cards and other matter arc likewise 
provided. Effort is made to have Band of 
Mercy Day observed in the public schools. 

In Massachusetts a day in April has been ob¬ 
served in this way for three years past, and in 
tho schools of Boston for four years. In 1909 
a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, the Humane 
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Manual, was gratuitously distributed to tho 
15,000 teachers of the State. In J 90S a 
similar pamphlet containing a reprint of selec¬ 
tions from the chapter on animals in Hyde's 
Practical Ethics was so distributed. This work 
is in the hands of the State Organizer of tho 
Society. 

An interesting experiment along those lines 
has been undertaken in New York by the 
American Museum of Natural History. A series 
of lectures dealing with animal life wore planned 
to ho given at tho museum and at various settle¬ 
ment houses throughout the city. The lec¬ 
tures were used ns a starting point for the 
formation of settlement bands of “ Young De¬ 
fenders,” who are expected to protect street 
dogs and stray cats from molestation and to 
report cases of ill treatment to the anti-cruelty 
society. Another method of reaching children 
is that of instituting humane essay competi¬ 
tions in schools, to the winners of which suit¬ 
able prizes are awarded. In Buffalo, for 
instance, more than 1500. such essays were re¬ 
ceived from pupils in the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades and high schools in the 1009 
competition. In Rochester the Humane So¬ 
ciety offers prizes to public, private, and paro¬ 
chial schools in a similar way.. 

Even in a hasty survey of private efforts for 
tho humane education of children, it would be 
a mistake to leave the impression that its object 
ends with the attaining of a more kindly at¬ 
titude toward dumb creation. Its material in 
the main deals with animals, and is calculated 
to further their humane treatment; but its 
aim — however quixotic and inspirational its 
methods — is the broader one of developing a 
more considerate attitude in every aspect of 
life. 

Stale Provisions, — State legislation 1ms done 
little to further humane education, beyond rec¬ 
ognizing humane societies, Audubon societies, 
and other organizations as agencies for its 
promotion. A succession of New York law's 
provide for an agreement with the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, 
by tho terms of which materials, specimens, 
etc., arc provided for free instruction in natural 
history in normal and other schools for the 
preparation of teachers, and in free common 
schools. Farther, lectures arc provided tor, 
to be given on holidays and at other suit¬ 
able times to artisans, mechanics, and other 
citizens. In Illinois, California, imd some 
other states the law provides for an annual 
11 Bird Day ” in the schools. The law of 
Colorado requires that two lessons per week 
(not less than ten minutes each) be given in 
the schools on the humane treatment of ani¬ 
mals. The law of North Dakota prescribes a 
like period for “ a system of study of the hu¬ 
mane treatment of animals,” as do the laws of 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. The 
latter three, however, specify “a system of 
humane treatment as embodied in the laws of 
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the respective States, and do not prescribe a 
definite period of instruction. In California 
humane education is compulsory in all primary 
and grammar schools having more than one 
hundred census children in the district. This 
instruction may be oral, and the purchase of 
textbooks may not be required of pupils. In 
Oklahoma the Iqw prescribes instruction in 
schools to the amount of not less than one half 
hour per week on the 14 humane treatment and 
protection of dumb nnimals and birds; their 
lives, habits, and usefulness, and the important 
part they arc intended to fulfill in the economy 
of nature/ 1 The Illinois law is similar, but is 
the most extended of any of the state laws. 
The Pennsylvania law provides for not more 
than one half t hour per week on the “ kind 
treatment of birds and animals/ 1 and thoso of 
Maine and Washington for not less than ten 
minutes. The law of Texas prescribes that 
44 suitable instruction shall bo given in t the 
primary grades once each week regarding kind¬ 
ness to animals of the bruto creation and tho 
protection of birds and their nests and eggs. 1 ' 
The New Hampshire statute provides for “a 
well prescribed reading course dealing with the 
principle of the humane treatment of the lower 
animals,” Idaho and Utah have been re¬ 
ported as having compulsory requirements. 

In England» France, and Germany, humane 
education is in no decree compulsory, although 
in all varying effort is made to link up private 
humane effort with the work of the schools. 
Literature is given to pupils and teachers, 
teachers 1 conferences are hold, and other de¬ 
vices are employed similar to those used in 
the United States, In France activities have 
perhaps been more systematic and effective 
than in the other countries, Humane instruc¬ 
tion there finds a place in the schools inci¬ 
dental to the general scheme of moral and 
civic instruction. More than six thousand 
SocMs Protedrices have been formed in tho 
schools under the patronage of the national 
society for the protection of animals, Tho 
English Code of Regulations for Public Ele¬ 
mentary Schools eontiiins a note to the effect 
that instruction “ should be especially directed 
to tho inculcation of courage, truthfulness, 
cleanliness of mind, body, and speech, the lovo 
of fair play, consideration and respect for 
others, gentleness for the weak, kindness to 
animals/’ and other considerations, But Eng¬ 
lish humanitarians lament their failure to carry 
out this suggestion in specific ways, 

It. C. M. 
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HUMANISM, — See Course of Study, 
Theory of; Culture; Humanities; Liberal, 
Education; Renaissance and Education. 

HUMANISM AND NATURALISM. •— In 
educational litoraturoj humanism has usually 
a specific meaning, indicating a distinctive 
intellectual tendency that marked the revival 
of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. For that aspect of humanism, see 
Renaissance and Education, 

Under the present caption, only a somewhat 
rarer and also looser signification of the term, 
belonging to certain problems in the philosophy 
of education, receives consideration. From the 
side of educational practices, this philosoph¬ 
ical question originated in the just mentioned 
historic sense of humanism. As a con sequence 
of the revival of learning (along with the back¬ 
ward state of the natural sciences), linguistic 
find literary culture succeeded theology as the 
controlling factor in higher education. By the 
nineteenth century, however, natural science 
lmd made such extraordinary advances tlmt 
its representatives were naturally restive, and 
even rebellious, They challenged the prac¬ 
tical supremacy of language ami literature, 
and attacked on intellectual grounds the theo¬ 
ries that were advanced in justification of this 
supremacy. Upon the practical side, the case 
was decided in favor of the claims of the nat¬ 
ural sciences — not, of course, that the human¬ 
istic studies were excluded, but that the claims 
of scientific study were admitted upon sub¬ 
stantially equal footing, whether by insertion 
of some natural science into the old classical 
course or by affording students an option be¬ 
tween a literary and a scientific course. Tho 
adjustment thus fur reached represents, how¬ 
ever, n working compromise through concession 
to forces strong enough to force recognition, 
rather Hum a solution based upon any gener¬ 
ally recognised philosophy of the relations of 
man and nature to each other. As ideals 
humanism and naturalism are perhaps more 
sharply opposed to each other now than at any 
previous period. 

Humanism may bo defined as the conviction 
that spiritual and ideal values arc of supremo 
rank in the make-up of reality, and that those 
values arc most adequately expressed in the 
grent or classic achievements of humanity 
in literature and art —especially literature. 
Naturalism rests upon the conviction that, 
negatively, humanism is a survival of tho 
geocentric medieval philosophy, with its false 
conception of the place of the earth and of man 
In tho universal scheme, and with its exag¬ 
gerated teleological interpretation of things; 
positively, that mnn and lus affiuiffl nre a subor¬ 
dinate part of nature, seen in their true placo 
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only when nature is made tlic chief and primary 
object of study. Incidentally, naturalism 
almost always has as ono of its implications 
that language and literature are too artificial, 
factitious, and, as it were, ornamental^ to be a 
sound basis for education. Science, it is urged, 
presents mankind with truths concerning reali¬ 
ties of existence; language and literature with 
man’s accidental and fanciful reactions to these 
realities. 

Philosophically viewed, the controversy ig a 
reflection of the time-worn discussion of the 
relations of spirit and matter, mind and nature, 
subject and object; and the supposed antago¬ 
nism of naturalism and humanism originates in 
dualism respecting these concepts, Greek 
classic philosophy presents, upon the whole, 
a view of things in which there is a balance 
between naturalism and human ism. From one 
standpoint, that of value, a humanistic ideal¬ 
ism dominates; tho life of reason as exhibited 
in the realization of distinctively human func¬ 
tions is the supreme moral good, and hence tho 
ultimate measure of worth In education. This 
conception was embodied in the Aristotelian 
conception of a liberal education and in the 
notion of tho liberal as distinct from the me¬ 
chanical and industrial arts. But reason is 
not a peculiar and isolated property, much less 
creation, of man. On tho contrary, nature, in 
virtue of its orderliness, and especially in view 
of tho fact that its order shows itself in tho 
tendency to achiovo specific ends, is^ itself 
rational, and the attainment of rationality by 
man is nothing but the realization in conscious 
thought of the relations immanent in nature. 
From the side of conditions or efficient means 
nature also, not man, is supreme, Tho values, 
or goods, of life arc absolutely dependent for 
their achievement upon the efficacious work¬ 
ings of physical conditions; oven the contribu¬ 
tion of human deliberation and effort, regarded 
as a causal factor, falls within tho scope of 
nature. Or, as Aristotle puts it f> mind is tiro 
actualizing, the complete energizing, of the 
body, a view which makes it impossible to 
regard mind as a separate independent causal 
force. In short, classic Greek idealism was 
idealistic in the sense that it had a teleological 
view of nature. Nature and mind were not 
regarded as two forces working either together 
or against each other, but as means and end, 
causal conditions and final values, potentiality 
and actuality. 

Medieval philosophy, even when professedly 
following Aristotle, introduced two profound 
modifications into this view. On the ono 
hand, nature as it now exists is fallen or cor¬ 
rupted, being implicated in 11 an aboriginal 
catastrophe/* tUe dental by the first man of 
God's will aa law, and the substitution for it of 
human inclination. This profound perversion 
of reality affected all physical nature, in itself 
completely good, ns well as human nature. 
The inevitable result (taken of course in con¬ 


nection with tho barbarous state of society) 
was a depreciatory attitude toward all knowl¬ 
edge of a natural kind, in contrast with 
knowledge having to do with man’s redemption 
— the subordination, both in philosophic theory 
and educational practice, of natural knowledge 
to super naturally revealed science, or theology. 
Medieval philosophy also inverted the relation 
between mind and nature, for it regarded mind 
as the soR ultimato efficient cause of natural 
existence, instead of conceiving mind as the 
filial cause, or good, of natural things. 
Thereby a metaphysical dualism of spirit and 
matter was superadded to moral dualism of 
tho first state and ultimate destiny of man ns 
contrasted with the present state of nature. 

Renaissance philosophy was humanistic in 
both the narrower and the wider sense of that 
term. It found in the rovivid of Greek philo¬ 
sophic thought a means of justifying tho grow¬ 
ing interest in tho phenomena of physical and 
human nature, Like Greek thought, it rested 
In a conception which united humanism and 
naturalism. Naturalism was opposed to super- 
naturalism, and hen co represented the means of 
satisfying distinctively human, instead of theo¬ 
logical, potentialities ami aims. The prevail¬ 
ing way of conceiving the relation of man and 
nature was that of a microcosm to a macrocosm. 
Man was in small edition that which the uni¬ 
verse was in large. As Windelband truly says, 
the natural science of tho seventeenth century 
was the daughter of the humanism of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

This union, resting upon the use of Greek 
thought and tho emulation of the free Greek 
spirit to justify a free and full satisfaction of 
human capacity through natural conditions, 
was, however, soon undermined from both 
sides. Humanism became more technical, 
more literary and philological, and less philo¬ 
sophical, Moreover, the rise of tho Protestant- 
Catholic controversy diverted tho study of 
language and literature from social and {esthetic 
channels, and made its use a weapon of reli¬ 
gious dispute. As natural science worked itself 
free from tho earlier mystical and imaginative 
traits, it became more and moro purely me¬ 
chanical, mote and more indifferent to teleologi¬ 
cal considerations. Nature mechanically viewed 
is indifferent to mind, or oven opposed to it, 
since the chief mark of mind is Us purposive- 
ncss. This tendency of natural science toward 
dualism was reenforced by the growing moral 
and political interest in the self or ego, and by 
the development of the idea that the final 
source of certain knowledge (ns against the 
authoritative impositions of dogmatic beliefs), 
was to be sought simply within the inner self, 
the field of personal consciousness. These two 
latter factors conspired with tho discovery of 
the “ inner world ” as a field for literary ex- 
loitation, to mark off mind, reason, as a realm 
y itself, sharply contrasted with nature. 
Natural and mcohanical science was concerned 
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with Iho "object** and over against the object 
stands the " subject/' defined and described in 
terms exactly antithetical to those applicable to 
nature, or the object. The resulting dualism 
motivates directly all the philosophic problems 
of the seventeenth century, and supplies the 
background of the controversy between natu- 
nit ism and humanism in education. 

The difficulties and problems that arise in 
rigid philosophic dualism are paralleled in 
educational controversy. By assumption, 
there are two separate words, and yet both of 
them are necessary to make up tho whole ac¬ 
count of our real experience. The result is, 
inevitably, whether in pure theory or in edu¬ 
cational, a mechanical compromise assigning 
one isolated region to mind and humanistic 
study and another to matter and to naturalistic 
studies. Tho same forces, however, that have 
tended to break down the rigid dualism of mind 
and matter have operated, though independ¬ 
ently, to render questionable tho division of 
studies into exclusively human and exclusively 
physical. The rapid development of tho his¬ 
torical, anthropological, economic, and other 
social sciences has introduced a large and im¬ 
portant body of material that will not fit easily 
into either of the older rubrics. ^ Obviously 
humanistic in mutter and import, it also em¬ 
phasizes both in its subject matter and its 
methods of explanation processes that connect 
man's life with natural conditions, Tim theory 
of evolution when applied to humanistic sub¬ 
ject matter tends also to bring out its continuity 
with natural conditions. Industrial conditions 
are seen to have the most intimate bearing 
upon human affairs, and they also are bound up 
with the natural sciences. As long as economic 
affairs were regarded as out of the pale of serious 
concern by all those occupied with maids 
higher interests, it was an cosy matter to side¬ 
track them intellectually and educationally. 
Now that the close connection of economic 
conditions with success in attaining the highest 
political niid moral status of society is generally 
recognized, the thinness and superficiality of a 
humanism that excludes from attention nil 
reference to industry, commerce, and applied 
science become increasingly obvious. As a 
consequence, contemporary philosophy and 
contemporary educational theory may be said 
to be confronted with a common problem; 
The discovery of the common background or 
matrix in which humanistic and naturalistic 
interests are united; and the tracing of their 
respective differentiations from this community 
of origin, — a differentiation, however, which 
should not become ft separation, and which, 
accordingly, secures tho possibility of fruitful 
interaction between them whenever desired. 

J. D. 

See Idealism and Realism in Education; 
Nature. 

HUMANITIES, THE. — This term came 


into use in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies aa an English equivalent of the Latin 
litem hummiom , meaning in effect literary 
culture. " letters." The sense of the term was 
probably influenced by reminiscence of the use 
of the word JIumanilas by Aldus Gellius and 
Cicero to denote the liberal culture befitting a 
man as a man. It was influenced by a dif¬ 
ferentiation from "divinity," so as to designate) 
the studies of human interest as distinct 
from the theological studies which had domi¬ 
nated medieval education — especially to desig¬ 
nate secular instead of " sacred " rhetoric, 
poesy, and grammar. This wider sense of the 
term shaded naturally into a narrower one. 
Since ns a matter of fact the material of literary 
secular culturo was at first the Latin, ancl then 
tho Greek languages and literatures, tho term 
"humanities” came to mean almost exclusively' 
the study of Latin and Greek, Humanity is 
still in use iu the Scottish universities as a 
technical term for the study of Latin; and at 
Oxford the classical studies arc known ns. 
literw humaniores. Generally speaking, in tho 
seventeenth century a humanist meant a gram¬ 
marian or philologist. In tho nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the usO'of the term was influenced by tho 
conflict in higher education between the clas¬ 
sical studies and tho sciences of nature. In 
the course of the controversy, tho term tended 
to broaden its meaning, and to revert to des¬ 
ignating whatever concerns man as distinct 
from physical nature, J. D, 

See Humanism and Naturalism; Liberal 
Education; Neo-iiumanism; Renaissance and 
Education. 
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HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
CHRISTIAN CARL FERDINAND VON 
(1707-1835). —The German philologian and 
statesman in his short connection with the 
educational administration of Prussia exercised 
a strong influence on its future development, 
A profound scholar himself, ho readily seined 
the opportunity afforded by his position to 
introduce the characteristic features of the Now 
Humanism {q.v>) into Prussian higher educa¬ 
tion. But from another direction, too, Ida 
strong faith, in independence and self-activity 
led him to introduce much-nccdcd reforms in 
nil branches of education, so that in the uni¬ 
versities the spirit of academic freedom was 
given the greatest scope, while in the elementary 
schools tiie Pcstalozzian methods and the 
encouragement of individual development 
found a strong advocate in Humboldt. Edu¬ 
cated privately by skillful teachers, he later 
attended the universities of Frankfort-a-O,, 
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Giittingen, and Jena, interested above all in 
the humanities and especially 5n Greek culture. 
In 1790 he entered the Prussian civil service, 
but retired within a year. In 1802 he was ap¬ 
pointed minister to the Vatican, where his 
duties did not prevent him from forming a 
circle of friends interested like himself in classi¬ 
cal studies. Ill 1808 he became Privy Coun¬ 
cillor and Director of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Public Instruction, an office which he hold for 
about eighteen months. p In this brief period 
he instigated the reorganization of the system 
of ndmission to the universities which resulted 
in now regulations for the > Abilurientenpriifung 
(q.v.). An important step in advance was made 
by the introduction of an examination for 
secondary school teachers. Hitherto appoint¬ 
ments were made locally, and the candidates 
were as a rule students of theology or clergy¬ 
men. Humboldt desired to establish a sccular 
teaching profession. The examination of 
teachers was placed in the bands of a commis¬ 
sion which should also consider educational 
methods and systems, new curricula, textbooks, 
and other publications. To reform elementary 
education young men were sent to Yverdun to 
study Pestaloazi's work, while through Hum¬ 
boldt’s influence Zeller was enabled to open a 
normal school at Konigsbcrg, based on Pcsta- 
lozzian principles. Humboldt himself evinced 
an interest in the teaching of drawing and 
music. The whole work of Humboldt was 
directed to raising the cultural standards of the 
nation and to give it a feeling for the beau¬ 
tiful and aesthetic. In 1810 Humboldt re¬ 
tired from educational administration, but in 
the interval up to his complete severance 
from political life in 1819 he held several im¬ 
portant posts which required delicate diplomatic 
ability. 

As a scholar Humboldt ranks high in the 
Held of philology. He established a reputation 
as n critic by a review of Goethe's Hermann uml 
Dorothea in L800, His chief works were, how¬ 
ever, in linguistics, the principal of these being: 
Prilfung dcr Untermchungen fiber die Urbc- 
wohner Hispaniens vcrmitlcht dcr haskischen 
Sprache {Researches into the Original Inhabit¬ 
ants of Spam by means of the Basque Language, 
1821); and Ubcr die Verschiedenheit der mcnsch- 
lichen Sprachen wul ihreti Kinflms <utf die 
geistige Fnlwickdung des Menschengescldcchls 
{The Heterogeneity of Languages and its In¬ 
fluence on the Intellectual Development of Man¬ 
kind, 183G), a treatise on the philosophy of 
speech and language ns the peculiar expression 
of a people's characteristics. His works were 
published in seven volumes {Gesammcltc 1 Verke) 
\\\ 1840-1852, and under the title Gc&amndtc 
Schriften in 1904-1908, For portrait, see p. 580. 
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HUME, DAVID (1711-1770). - The philos¬ 
opher; born and died in Edinburgh. Hume's 
works include A Treatise of Human Nat tire , 
An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
A Dissertation on Uie Passions, An Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals , Political 
Discourses, History of ting land, Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, essays on Suicide, 
the Immortality of the Soul, Miracles, A Par¬ 
ticular Providence and a Future Stale, various 
other Essays Moral and Political, and a short 
autobiography. lie left no strictly educational 
writings, and his influence on tile history of 
education was so indirect that it is impossible 
to estimate its amount. But in psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, history, religion, and eco¬ 
nomics his influence ban been very groat in¬ 
deed. In psychology and metaphysics he 
carried through the prevailing doctrines of 
Locke fq.v.) and Berkeley (q.v.) with unrelent¬ 
ing logic to conclusions so repugn an i to common 
sense that (as lie fully realized) neither he nor 
anybody else could really believe them. Tak¬ 
ing Ills cue from Berkeley’s doctrine that we 
can form no conception of any material sub¬ 
stance beyond our own ideas, such as these 
are usually supposed to reveal, he proceeded to 
prove that neither can we form any conception 
of a mind or any other reality behind them, 
such as they arc usually supposed to belong to. 
Thus he resolved one's very self into “nothing 
but a bin idle or collection of different percep¬ 
tions (i.c. thoughts and feelings) which suc¬ 
ceed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and are in a perfect flux and movement.” 

This doctrine of the self is one example of 
the general philosophical M skepticism " in 
Hume which aroused Kant to write his Critique 
of Pure Reason and stirred Thomas Reid mid 
his Scottish followers to develop the philosophy 
of " common sense," nil more or less unsuccessful 
attempts to solve the problem of the possi¬ 
bility and nature of knowledge. Neither 
British nor German philosophy can bo fully 
understood without a knowledge of Ilume. 

Hume's doctrine that a cause is practically 
nothing more than a uniform antecedent, uml 
need not in any way resemble or be "greater" 
than its effect, has helped us to break awii$’ from 
ft vast amount of medieval philosophmngj and 
prepared the way not only for the agnosticism 
of Huxley and Spencer, but for a genuine phi¬ 
losophy of evolution. In ethics and economies 
Hume clearly enunciated the principles after¬ 
wards worked out so successfully by bis younger 
friend Adam Smith. Hume’s Rfutajj on Mir¬ 
acles, intended to be 11 an everlasting check 
to all kinds of supers! it ions delusions,” did not 
attempt to prove that miracles cannot happen, 
but only that no amount of testimony is suffi¬ 
cient to prove one. Onr only reason for be¬ 
lieving in testimony at till is our experience of 
its truthfulness—of the usual or uniform 
conformity between a man's statements and 
the facts lie tells about. But wc mean by a 
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miracle a violation of the laws of nature — a 
single event contrary to the uniform experience 
of all mankind. To adduce the strongest kind 
of testimony for a miracle is therefore only to 
pit one experience of uniformity against an¬ 
other. The very tiling that makes us trust the 
witness makes us disbelieve Uis talc. But in 
fact the testimony usually adduced for miracles 
is not strong at nil. The witnesses are not 
usually trained observers, and they are in¬ 
fluenced by religious enthusiasm and our 
common love of wonders. " Miracles ” arc 
commonest amongst ignorant peoples; and 
the more you believe in the miracles of any one 
religion, the moro you must discredit those of 
every other! Iluinc’s argument concerning a 
future state is somewhat similar to that con¬ 
cerning miracles. If wo happen to believe in 
such a state, well and good; but the fact that 
things are not altogether as they should be in 
this world docs not prove that they will he 
bettor anywhere else. In these two essays 
Hume shows the influence of his historical 
training. In the Natural History of Religion 
he discussed historically the probable origin of 
popular religious beliefs, H* A. A. 
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HUMPHREY, HEMAN (1779-1801).— 
Second president of Amherst College; was born 
at Hartford, Conn., on Mar. 26, 1779. He 
was instructed by private tutors, ami was 
graduated from Yale College in 1805. For 
several years lie served as pastor of Congrega¬ 
tional churches. Ho was president of Amherst 
from 1828 to 1845. He proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a department of education in the college 
for the training of teachers, but the proposition 
was never curried into effect (see Education, 
Academic Study of, in the Unit ml States). 
In 1888 be traveled in England, France, and 
Belgium for the purpose of inspecting educa¬ 
tional institutions. He was also active in the 
cause of temperance. His published writings 
include numerous addresses on education! an 
edition of the New England Primer, and a work 
on Domestic Educaliori (1840). W. S. M. 

Sec Amherst College; Education, Aca¬ 
demic Study of. 
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HUMPHREY, or HUMFREY, LAURENCE 
(c. 1527-1590). — Writer on tho education of 
nobles in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge and at Oxford, was 11, A. in 
1549, and, becoming M.A, in 1552 from Mag¬ 


dalen College, Oxford, lectured in that college 
on natural philosophy and on moral philos¬ 
ophy. In 1553 he joined the Protestant exiles 
in Basic, and then in fttirich, and afterwards 
at Geneva. In 1560 lie was made Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox¬ 
ford, nncl in 1561 ho was chosen president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford.. Humphrey was 
permeated with the Calvinistic views in religion, 
acquired abroad, and, as Anthony t\ Wood says, 
" did not only . . . stock his College with a 
operation of Nonconformists, which could not 
o rooted out in many years after his decease, 
but sowed also in the Divinity School . . . 
seeds of Calvinism, and laboured to create in 
the younger sort ... a strong hatred against 
the papists.” 

Humphrey's chief educational work was 
entitled The Nobles, or Of Nabilitye. It was 
first published at Basle in 1560, in Latin, as 
Oplimalcs, sive de Nobililaie, ci usque antiqua 
ovifjinc, natum, discipline. His own English 
translation appeared in London in 1563, as 
The Nobles or of Nobililye, The Original 
nature, dulyes, ryghl and Christian Institution 
thereof. Joined with it is an English transla¬ 
tion of the Lytle Treatyse of PJiih a Jcwc, 
conccrnynge Nobililye. Humphrey’s Nobles is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and also to the 
Right Honourable and Worshipful Gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple. 

Humphrey lays down the demand that the 
Nobility ought to learn and to give ear to wise 
counsels. He recalls the names of previous 
writers on the subject, Lucas Gauricus (Bishop 
of Civitate), and Hieronymus Osorius, and 
stoutly defends the distinction of classes ns 
against Anabaptists and others. At the same 
time Humphrey declares that as to an ft idle " 
Noble, lie allows him “not so much as one 
inch of Nobility.” Christ is the fane and type 
of Nobility. Nobles must " believe soundly 
and live uprightly," and have piety toward 
their country! a congenial topic for the Eliza¬ 
bethan age, They must be “ libera!,” a 
quality most proper to noblemen, and this 
liberality must be shown towards the learned. 
To these the nobleman’s chest should be open. 
Similarly, he must be f< liberal ” to God’s 
saints, and hospitable toward strangers. Jus¬ 
tice must characterize the noble in nil his 
dealings. With special regard to “ institu¬ 
tion ” or education, it is the duty of the no¬ 
bles themselves to cultivate virtues. Temper¬ 
ance must he cultivated. Sports arc to be in 
moderation; and only for the purpose of making 
men manlier. But learning is a pursuit worthy 
of the Noble, mul Humphrey declares he wilt 
give not merely his own opinion, but describe 
the “ ancient princely way ” of education. 
A learned careful tcacfier is necessary even for 
the elements. Grammar should be learned 
" briefly." The shortest of Cicero's Epistles 
follow. Then Dialogues, c.g. those of Erasmus 
( 17 a'.), and Castnlio ( 17 .U.), Terence must bo 
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taught for his colloquial phrases, but with care 
that nothing undesirable be acquired from him. 
Even at first Greek and Hebrew should bo 
learned ("preposterously do all Universities, 
schools anti teachers that contrary it.”) 

Another book by Humphrey, of considerable 
importance in its age, was the following: In- 
ierpretatio Linguarum: sen de Ratione con- 
verlendi et cxplicandi aulores tam sacros quam 
profanos , libri ti'es. Basilem, 1559, P, W, 
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HUNGARY, EDUCATION IN.— Hungary, 
constitutional kingdom: area of Hungary 
proper, 109.007 square miles; population, 
10,838,255 (1900); ethnical elements: Hun¬ 
garian or Magyar 8,702,301; German, 2,135,- 
181; Slavonic people: Slovak, 2,019,041; 
Roumanian, 2,799,479; Croatian, 3,673,509; 
Servian, 1,052,180; others, 397,761. Division 
of population by religion: Roman Catholic, 
9,919,913; Greek Catholic, 1,854,143; Greek 
Oriental, 2,815,713; Evangelical Augs.. 1,288,- 
942; Evangelical llelv., 2,441,142; Unitarians, 
68,568; Jews, 851,378; others, 14,7GO. Capi¬ 
tal, Budapest, population 732,322. Minister 
of Public Instruction and Worsnip Count John 
Zichy, 

Historical. — The educational t history of 
Hungary hardly begins before the influences of 
the Reformation made themselves felt in the 
sixteenth century. Stephen I, it is true, had 
as early as the eleventh century ordered the 
establishment in every parish of schools for 
the teaching of religion and rending, but the 
decree had little permanent effect. Iix 1854 
the diet ordered that tho funds of the despoiled 
monasteries should be used to create schools, 
and by this action stimulated tho Catholic 
Church to new educational activity. But 
placed between tho Turks and the Austrians, 
the Hungarians had little opportunity for 
development in the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
centimes. After the crowns of Hungary and 
Austria wore united in 1089, the educational 
history of tho two countries developed along 
similar lines until the nineteenth century. A 
wholesome rivalry continued between tho Prot¬ 
estant schools and Jesuit colleges until the sup¬ 
pression of the latter in 1772, and under tho 
protection of Maria Theresa the national 
spirit was fostered without interference. In 
1777 the Ratio Educutionis, a Hungarian 
edition of Felbiger’s Austrian regu¬ 

lations, was promulgated, but, since it iden¬ 
tified education with the Catholic Church, 
was refused recognition by the Reformed 
Church. The anti-national measures of Joseph 
rncfucffng the exclusive use of the German 
language, aroused so much opposition that 
they were withdrawn in 1790. with the excep¬ 
tion of the freedom of worship. Before the 
close of the eighteenth century, the distinctive 


features of Hungarian nationality, pride of 
language, and the spirit of religious and social 
toleration had been wrought into the schools. 

The doctrines of the French Revolution of 
1789 found ready sympathy in Hungary; but 
its manifestation was checked by the Napo¬ 
leonic conquests. The deeper movement of 
1S4S, which swept over all western and central 
Europe, revived the spirit of Hungarian pa¬ 
triots, and, led by Kossuth, they achieved 
momentary independence. Tho Estates of the 
Realm were replaced by a national assembly, 
mid the draft of an elementary education law. 
conceived “ in a modern and national spirit/ 
was drawn up by Baron Joseph Eotvfls, tne 
first Hungarian Minister of Education. Tho 
effort was ended by the disastrous War of In¬ 
dependence, and the absolute rule that fol¬ 
lowed destroyed tho legal basis of tho old 
school system. No other was adopted until 
the reorganization of the Empire after tho 
brief war with Prussia, which ended in the 
defeat of Austria in the decisive battle of 
Sadowa. By the compromise of 1807, Austria 
and Hungary became two distinct states under 
a common sovereign, and the same year the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, was law¬ 
fully crowned King of Hungary, widen was once 
more assured entire control of its internal 
affairs. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction. — The 
political idealism which marked the delibera¬ 
tions of the Hungarian leaders in the short 
term of independence achieved in 1848 found 
new and permanent expression in the measures 
adopted for the internal conduct of tho state 
in 1867. Baron Eotvfts was again made Min¬ 
ister of Worship and Public Instruction, and 
a central department of education was con¬ 
stituted which by its acopo and divisions il¬ 
lustrates tho completeness of tho service under 
its direction. Tire ministry is organized in 
ten departments, including distinct depart¬ 
ments of higher, secondary, and elementary 
education; practically five departments are 
subdivisions of the last named. Tho staff of 
the ministry includes a corps of inspectors and 
several educational experts. The Hungarian 
Board or Council of Education formed by the 
appointment of the King or the minister is 
rimarilv an advisory council to tho minister; 
ut it also lias important executive functions. 
The laws pertaining to education are prepared 
and enforced by tho minister who lias exclusive 
jurisdiction over schools maintained by the 
State. The Tight of inspection is also exercised 
over other schools so far as consistent with 
their legal autonomy and in proportion to the 
measure of state assistance which they receive. 

Elementary Education. — In his capacity as 
Minister of Public Inst ruction Baron Eat Yds, 
in 1868, one year before the adoption of a new 
education law by Austria, drew up and carried 
through the legislature the law of elementary 
education in Hungary (Act XXXVIII, 1868), 
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making the education of a\\ children compul¬ 
sory, in day schools from the ages six to twelve; 
in continuation schools (Sunday or evening) 
from twelve to fifteen. The civil officers of 
the parish were required t-o compel the enforce¬ 
ment of the compulsory provisions. Children 
educated privately were required to pass an 
annual examination at the elementary public 
school. The duty of establishing and main¬ 
taining schools was imposed upon the parish 
authorities; but denominationnl schools were 
recognized. It was further ordered that where 
the local authorities and the religious denomi¬ 
nations should both fail to make due provision 
of elementary schools, tho Minister of Public 
Instruction, acting in the name of the State, 
should provide schools. As a consequence of 
the legal provisions the elementary school 
system comprises national schools, public 
schools managed by tho civil parish (cities, 
villages, etc.), denominational schools adopted 
as public schools, and schools under private 
managers-, A measure of unity is secured by 
legal conditions binding upon all public schools. 
These conditions comprise a common program 
and specified requirements as to school build¬ 
ings and classrooms; they make eighty the 
limit of the number of pupils in a school; they 
require that boys and girls shall be taught 
separately and that the schools shall ho open 
for at least eight months a year in tho country 
and nine months in the city. Teachers must 
possess the legal qualifications, must receive, 
at least, a certain minimum salary, and must 
be guaranteed a pension after the prescribed 
jeriod of service. Finally the law requires 
ocnl inspection of schools by duly qualified 
officials. These provisions appear tho more 
remarkable when it is remembered that tho 
Hungarian school law preceded by thirteen 
years the first of tho series of laws regulating 
the present system of primary education in 
France, and by two years the passage of tho 
act of 1870 by which the English government 
assumed direct responsibility for the education 
of tho masses. In its regard for established 
customs and vested interests, the Hungarian 
law recalls the salient provisions of the English 
Act, which was undoubtedly inspired in piwfc 
by tho interchange of counsels between its 
author, Mr. \V. E. Forster (g.y.), and his cele¬ 
brated contemporary, Baron Eotvos. 

Tho law of 1S68 prescribed somewhat mi¬ 
nutely the internal organization of the schools. 
It distinguished two courses of elementary 
education: tho six years day school course ami 
the three years continuation course, and re¬ 
quired that state schools and communal schools 
should make provision for both. The six years 
school may be under the management of ono 
or more teachers, aucl the schools are called 
undivided or divided (graded) accordingly. 
Although the law required separate schools for 
hoys and girls ns a matter of theory, mixed 
schools are very common. The obligatory 


program for every school includes, besides the 
three elementary branches, religion and ethics, 
grammar, geography, natural history, natural 
science, civic rights and duties, history of the 
constitution, elements of geometry, drawing, 
singing, physical exercises, needlework for 
both boys and girls, and practical training 
in agriculture and gardening. An official 
syllabus is issued by tho Minister from time 
to time, dealing with the purposes and nutter 
of the several subjects and giving extended and 
admirable suggestions to teachers for the work 
of instruction. A section of tho syllabus is 
devoted to tho undivided schools, which pre¬ 
sent special difficulties. The national language 
and literature (Hungarian or Magyar), the 
national history and the rights and duties of 
citizens form the very core of the school in¬ 
struction; hence the intense sentiment of na¬ 
tional life diffused throughout the land. 
Second only to this group of studies is tho 
instruction in natural science, with its comple¬ 
ment in the training in agriculture. Tho 
latter, which begins in the fifth school year, # is 
thoroughly systematized and pursued with 
enthusiasm as an essential factor in national 
prosperity. The branches of elementary in- 
struction are reviewed in the continuation 
schools with some extension and with greater 
regard to their ethical and social bearings. By 
tho official syllabus of 1902, the continuation 
course in agriculture was brought into closer 
relation with the immediate local conditions, 
and, as a result, the technical aide of the con¬ 
tinuation schools has been highly developed 
in parts of the country. The greater number 
of these schools have farms or gardens attached; 
forty-five schools of this class have large ex¬ 
perimental farms and are provided with special 
teachers of agriculture. 

The judicious spirit which marks the law of 
1868 is illustrated by the special provision for 
communities below and above the general level 
of the country. The parish authorities were 
charged'to provide for tho instruction of chil¬ 
dren living on farms within their jurisdiction, 
either by means of schools or itinerant teachers. 
This is a matter of peculiar significance, since 
m the great Lowland (AUbkl), winch constitutes 
a. third of the entire territory of the realm, tho 
greater part of the inhabitants live on widely 
scattered farms and are unable to comply with 
the school law; hence the State has intervened 
and is supplying the means of elementary 
education to these scattered homesteads. In 
other parts of tho country, especially in the 
northwest and southeast districts, the multi¬ 
plicity of languages and of church affiliations 
threatens the unity of elementary education. 
Here again the State intervenes, and without 
interfering with parochial or other schools, 
establishes state schools. 

The organization of city schools differs from 
that of rural schools not alone through force 
of circumstances, but by direct enactments. 
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These provide for city high schools based upon 
the fourth year of the elementary school course 
and continuing the instruction of pupils on 
quite different lines. The city schools for hoys, 
which are practically the same ns the burgher 
schools of Austria, are organized in four classes 
(originally in six), and their studies arc the 
same ns those of the four junior classes, or forms, 
of the secondary^ schools. The crowded obli¬ 
gatory program includes religion and ethics: 
the mother tongue of the pupils, style, and 
history of literature; the Hungarian language; 
the German language; arithmetic, including 
practical arithmetic; geometry; the geography 
of Hungary, and universal geography; history; 
natural^ history; physics; chemistry (the last 
three with special regard to industry, commerce, 
and agriculture); rural economy or industry 
(In accordance with the wants of the parish 
and the surrounding country);^ outlines of 
common and civil law; bookkeeping; drawing 
and caligraphy; singing; gymnastics and drill 
(Regulations 1879). Recently sloyd was in¬ 
troduced. Optional branches are Latin, 
French and other languages, and music. Tho 
city schools for girls included four yeaTS or 
forms from the start. Pupils who complete 
tho course are admitted to the schools of in¬ 
dustry and commerce for girls, or, if they pass 
examination, to the fifth class of girls' # high 
schools; if fourteen years old, they are eligible 
for admission to normal schools (Regulations 
1887). 

Teachers. — The training of teachers was a 
cnrdiual principle in the scheme of national 
education comprised in the law of 1868. Nor¬ 
mal schools existed in Hungary before this date, 
but tho law made explicit provision for their 
classification, distinguishing between normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers of ele¬ 
mentary schools and those for teachers of 
higher schools, and fixing tho standards of 
graduation, conditions of students' life, etc, 
All the authorities entitled to establish ele¬ 
mentary schools may maintain normal schools, 
but they must conform to tho legal require¬ 
ments. Official regulations of 1903 introduced 
Uniformity for all normal schools of the same 
order, state and private. Tho program of the 
elementary normal schools is arranged for four 
years, and comprises general subjects and those 
strictly professional, the hitter being enforced 
by the critical observation of the work of 
student teachers in the model or practice 
schools. The Hungarian language and litera¬ 
ture, Hungarian history, and tho German lan¬ 
guage arc obligatory subjects hi the course; 
other languages spoken in Hungary arc op¬ 
tional. In the normal schools for women, 
which follow the same general program as those 
for men, special attention is given to domestic 
economy, household work, artistic embroidery 
and needlework, dairy work, care of poultry, 
etc., and the official instructions emphasise the 
importance of these industries, and of women's 


influence as exerted through the homo life. 
The recent movement for tho higher education 
of women promises also to open up other chan¬ 
nels for the exercise of their artistic and manual 
skill. 

Above the ordinary normal schools arc two 
state colleges which prepare teachers for the 
higher elementary and city schools, and servo 
as models for similar colleges maintained pri¬ 
vately. The course of instruction covers three 
years, and is conducted on the grouper depart¬ 
ment system. The central groups arc: (l) 
languages and history; (2) mathematics and 
natural science. The subjects comprised in 
each arc arranged in special or sub-groups; all 
additional branches form side groups. Ily 
reason of this arrangement students may enter 
for special subjects and at any time. In all 
sub-groups the following subjects are obliga¬ 
tory: (1) preliminary study of philosophy 
(psychology and logic); (2) theory of educa¬ 
tion and teaching, with history of educational 
theories and institutions; (3) history of Hun¬ 
garian literature; (4) teaching in the practice 
uchools. One of the side groups comprises 
music, vocal and instrumental, which is in¬ 
cluded in the course of instruction in all training 
colleges. In school programs generally, Hun¬ 
garian music is second only in importance to 
the Hungarian language and literature. 

Tuition is free in all state normal schools, 
and the expenses of boarding are covered par¬ 
tially or entirely by scholarships. Intending 
teachers, whether graduates of normal colleges 
or others, must pass examination for a teacher's 
diploma, conducted by a government board 
composed of members of a training college 
staff and representatives * of tho ministry. 
Separate boards arc constituted for the exami¬ 
nations for the different grades of diplomas. 
Every diploma must certify that the recipient 
knows the Hungarian (Magyar) language, a 
requirement which was extended to teachers 
of denominational schools by a law of 1907. 
In all continuation schools the Hungarian 
language has been made the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Conditions of Service. — Teachers of stato 
schools are appointed by tho Minister of Public 
Instruction; of communal public schools by 
local boards; of denominational .schools by tho 
managers of the same. The teacher of a public 
school has a life tenure unless removed for 
crimes or misdemeanors, and in accordance 
with recent laws a teacher must receive a 
specified minimum salary, whether engaged in 
a public or private school (Acts XXVI and 
XXVII, 1907). A pension fund is maintained 
partly by state and local appropriations, and 
partly by assessments on the individual salaries, 
and teachers can claim a pension after ten 
years' service; after forty years’ service they 
receive full pension (Acts of 1872, 1891). 
From the snina fund aid is extended to tho 
widows and orphans of teachers. Tho solid- 
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tudo for tho welfare of teachers ling led to tho 
creation of “ Teachers' Homes,” where tho 
children of tenohers and school ^ officers aro 
cared for while pursuing professional study. 
Tho Teachers' Home in Budapest, the Franois 
Joseph Home, was opened in 1899. Tho 
Hunyadi Teachers 1 Home at Koloszvdr began 
operations in September. 1904. Both the 
intellectual and social welfare of teachers are 
promoted by their membership in teachers' 
guilds, which is required by the law of 1868. 
These guilds, or associations,^ arc animated 
centers of pedagogical discussion and reform 
as well as mutual benefit societies. Teachers 
have tho advantages of tho Hungarian Museum 
of Educational Appliances at Budapest, which 
was opened in 1877 and in 1906 combined with 
the Teachers' Library. The annual appro¬ 
priation for tho entire institution is about 
12,000 crowns ($2400). 

Unifying Influences. — In the union of 
public and denominational schools, the Hun¬ 
garian system of elementary education re¬ 
sembles that of England. But whereas tho 
sense of national solidarity is preserved in 
England by many influences stronger than tho 
school, in Hungary tho school is the very 
source of its existence. Hence, of necessity, 
the Hungarian language is required in all 
schools, elementary and normal, since unity of 
language is essential to national consciousness. 
Moreover, so far as possible, the law seeks to 
impart a common character to all public schools 
of the same order, whether established by tho 
State or the commune, and to this end has 
made very careful provision for their super¬ 
vision and inspection. State schools are under 
the control of boards of trustees formed partly 
by election and partly by appointment. Parish 
schools (municipal and district) are under 
local school boards whose members arc ap¬ 
pointed by the local administrative councils. 
These school boards attend to tho external 
affairs of tho sohools, including the appointment 
of teachers, their salaries, etc. The profes¬ 
sional supervision and inspection of public 
schools is intrusted to the royal inspectors 
and the local administrative councils. Tho 
inspectors are appointed by the King upon tho 
nomination of tho Minister, one for each county 
or school area. They aro the responsible 
heads of the system, exercising practically the 
same authority as a stnto superintendent in 
tho United States; they aro also the inter¬ 
mediaries between the local authorities and tho 
ministry, Tho chief inspector is assisted by a 
corps of sub-in spcctors. 

The duties of the local council in respect to 
school affairs arc judicial and executive (Act 
XXVIL 1876, amending provisions of the act 
of 1808;. Although the managers of denomi¬ 
national and other private schools have in¬ 
dependent control of their institutions, they 
aro subject in a measure to the supervision of 
the royal inspector and to tho local councils. 


Statistics of Elementary Schools. — Accord¬ 
ing to tho official report, for the year 1907, 
tho total number of children in Hungary of 
the obligatory school ago was 3,126,000 
(1,604,000 boys, 1,661,000 girls). The en¬ 
rollment in elementary schools was 1,848,176 
children (948,918 boys, 899,258 girls); in 
general continuation schools 347,000; in the 
agricultural continuation schools 140,655; and 
in the higher schools of this class 8356, or a 
total enrollment in continuation schools of 496,- 
011. This gives a grand total of 2,344,187, 
or 74 per cent of tho children of obligatory 
school ages. The corresponding total for 1909 
was 2,775,278. Tho number of elementary 
schools in 1907 was 16,561, classified as follows: 
Sta te schools, 2046; district, 1473; denomina¬ 
tional, 12,734; private, 271; proprietary, 37; 
of the total number of schools 68.5 per cent 
were “ undivided " schools with one teacher 
each. Tho number of teachers engaged in 
public elementary schools was 30,104, of whom 
28,600, or 94 per cent, had government diplomas. 
Of tho elementary schools 11,527 had a general, 
2040 an agricultural, 102 a general and an 
agricultural continuation school attached. 
57,67 per cent of the said schools used Hun¬ 
garian (Magyar) as the exclusive language of 
instruction; while in 17.97 per cent other lan¬ 
guages of instruction were used in addition to 
Hungarian. Consequently the percentage of 
schools where Hungarian is the language of 
instruction may be put at 70.91 per cent. In 
1907 the amount appropriated for state ele¬ 
mentary schools was 10,570,010 crowns ($2,114,- 
002); the amount appropriated for the^ sub¬ 
vention of public parochial, denominational, 
and private schools was 4,864,000 crowns 
($972,800), or nearly half the sum appropriated 
for schools supported entirely by the State. 

Supplementary Agencies. — 1 nfanl Homes, 
— Tho system of infant protection for which 
Hungary is noted may bo said to date from tho 
efforts of the Countess Teresa Brunswick, who, 
with tho support of Count Sz£ch6nyi, the 
loader of the reform movement in Hungary in 
tho early years of the nineteenth century, 
established the first infant home nfc Buda, in 
1828, called Garden of Angels ( Angyalkert ). In 
183C an association was formed for carrying on 
the work, in which several prominent men, 
among them Louis Kossuth, wore actively en¬ 
gaged. Through tho efforts of this association 
a training college was established for direc¬ 
tresses of infant homes. In 1848, when the War 
of Independence broke out, cighty-nino homes 
were in operation, all of which were greatly 
crippled by the war. . Baron Eotvds proposed 
to include this work in the measures of 1868 
pertaining to popular education; but, owing to 
the objection of tho legislature, tho matter was 
deferred for some years, Meanwhile the first 
Froebcl kindergarten was opened (1869) and 
an association formed to promote this work. 
This association and the Hungarian Infant 
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Protective Association are still active centers Industrial and Commercial Education. — In- 
of efforts iu behalf of young children. Tho dustrial education h ns along history in Hungary, 
first legislative provision concerning this matter beginning, as in other countries, with schools 
deals with the qualifications of teachers of established by certain religious orders, and 
infant schools (Act XXXII, 1875). Tho com- gradually coming under the supervision and 
plete organization of the system of infant fostering aid of the State. Commercial cduca- 
protection was accomplished by the law of tion has a briefer history, and although regulated 
1801 (Act XY). ^ The special features of the by special laws was left largely to the initiative 
system are: provision for the establishment of of societies and private managers until the close 
infant homes by the State and by local an- of the last decade. The significant facts in tho 
thorities; the requirement of special training progress of this practical education since 1857 
for the teachers and of other persons on the are the measures adopted for their regulation 
stall of tho homes; tho obligation placed upon by the State. 

parents to send their children between tho The agencies for both industrial and com¬ 
ages of threo and six, who cannot be properly mercial training fall into two general classes, 
cared for at home, to infant homes, under apprentice schools and technical or professional 
penalty of a fme ranging from twenty filler to schools proper. Tho apprentice schools are 
one crown. The magnitude of this work is under the direction of tho Minister of Public 
indicated by the following statistics: number Instruction; trade schools or industrial tcch- 
of infant homes reported in 1903-1907 (a) nical schools, and also tho technical high 
state, 582; (5) municipal, 1421; (c) donomina- schools, pertain directly to tho Ministry of 
tionnl,33£; (d) others, 254; total, 2595; among Commerce, although tho education department 
those arc 1913 which make use of the Hun- is consulted in respect to their scholastic in- 
garinn language only. In these homes were tcrests. Commercial education is organized 
245,214 children, of whom 57 per cent were under the direction of tho Minister of Public 
Hungarian-speaking; there were 1913 certified Instruction; but in regard to tho higher order 
mistresses; 427 certified nurses and 332 un- of commercial institutions the departments of 
certified nurses; total staff, 2572; the expense education and of commerce aot conjointly, 
of maintenance was, in round numbers, 3,000,000 The courses of training for apprentice schools 
crowns (5600,000). arc based upon those of the elementary primary 

Among tho marked features of infant homes schools; tho industrial and commercial sec- 
should be noted tho admirably planned and ondary or high schools, in like manner. _ rest 
equipped buildings. They are provided with upon tho more advanced courses of tho higher 
ample halls, playgrounds, and covered courts, primary and city schools. Ilenco these forma 
where the children engage in free sport and of specialized training bear the same relation 
directed games. The system of training is to the education t of the artisan and trading 
remarkable for its sympathetic adaptation to classes as the agricultural schools bear to that 
the impulses and capacity of childhood; the of tho farming population. In accordance with 
awakening of tho national spirit by songs, the purpose of maintaining vital. relations 
stories, and pictures of national life; for the between technical schools and the iirdustries 
use of the Hungarian language; and for the to which they pertain, tho organized agricul- 
grasp of Froebelinn principles, with modifier- turn! schools are placed under the Ministry of 
tions to suit tho national circumstances and Agriculture. 

purposes. Apprentice Schools. — Tho establishment of 

Defective Children. — The provision for the apprentice schools is obligatory upon all com- 
care and training of the blind, the deaf and muni tics in which there are fifty apprentices 
dumb, and of children who are mentally and working in shops or factories; the masters of 
physically defective, has been brought undor trade aro also obliged by law to procure the 
tho supervision of the State, in the same man- attendance of their apprentices at these schools 
ncr as the system of popular education. Tho (haws of 1872, 1884, 1S93). Boys may enter 
following statistics relate merely to the cduca- the apprentice schools at twelve years of ago 
tional side of this work, as reported in 1907, after finishing tho course of the elementary 

school. The instruction given in tho evening 

. .. and on holidays occupies seven hours a week, 

FundedCapi- two hours on each of two wcok days, and threo 
tai., crowns hours on Sundays; tho latter arc exclusively 
1 devoted to drawing. The branches of instruc- 
l f &oo p ci4 tion arc (1) the mother tongue, (2) geography, 
17| ««oIoso history, and nature study, (3) penmanship, 
23 o!ooo (4) arithmetic and bookkeeping, (5) drawing 
and sketching. Tho course is given in detail 
’mlooo by the central government. If the religious 
i3i,ooo communities desire to have these apprentices 
32,520 taught religion, they may do so, but they must 
- do it at their own expense. In 1000—1907 
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Institutions 

Number op 
Chiu>hen 

Day homes.. 

1052 

Orphan asylums ...... 

4314 

Children's Aid societies . . , 

4330 

•Summer colonies, etc. 

Institutes /or the Don/ and Dumb 

1032 

(3). 

01 

Institutes for tho Blind , . . 

S3 

Homes for child cripples , . , 

Home for feobte-jtnndcd chll- 

04 

dren (1). 

105 
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Hungary had 465 apprentice (evening and cnee was the official recognition of modern 
holiday) schools with 83,.518 pupils and 3007 studies, which was continued after Hungary 
ten chars j of the entire number of schools recovered its autonomy, 
fifteen were state schools, 423 district schools. t The present organization of secondary schools 
two denominational, and twenty-five belonged is based upon the law of 1883. the work of 
to factories and companies. The expenditure August Trofort, Minister of Public Instruction 
for these schools was provided as follows: from 1872 to 1SS8. This law recognizes second- 
437,88ft crowns were allotted by the Treas- ary schools of two orders: classical, represented 
ury And from the National Apprentice. Fund; by the gymnasia; modern, represented by tho 
1,241,758 crowns contributed by district an- rcalschulcn, The programs of tho two are 
Utoiitieft and other supporters; thus the total nearly identical in duration (eight years) aucl 
necessary expenses amounted to 1,679,614 crowns study scheme, with those of the corresponding 
($335,028). In the same year there were ninety- schools in Austria ( q.v .). A single difference 
one commercial apprentice schools, of which should be emphasized; namely, the inclusion of 
two were state schools (Fiutne and Braftso), both tho Hungarian and German languages as 
sixty-three district, and twenty-six belonging compulsory subjects, and ‘the conduct of the 
to companies. Tho total number of pupils was final or leaving examination in the Hungarian. 

7160, and the number of teachers, 417. Tho requirements applied equally to state and 

sum disbursed by parish authorities and com- denominational schools. The widespread com¬ 
panies for the schools was 223,983 crowns. plaint of the overcrowded programs of the 

The commercial courses for women in 1Q0G— secondary schools led to a revision of tho 
1907 numbered twenty-four, of which seven same in 1890 under the direction of Dr. Julius 
were in Budapest. The pupils numbered Wlassics, at that time Minister of Public In- 

1450, and the expense of the courses, amount- struction. Among the changes effected wns 

ing to 141,452 crowns, was met chiefly by that of allowing students in the classical schools 
tuition fees, a choice between Greek and certain specified 

The system of technical schools is crowned studies; ns a consequence Greek has been 
by the Polytcohnicum at Budapest, and the dropped in many gymnasia. Notwithstanding 
system of commercial education by four insti- this change, tho literary requirements arc still 
tutions of high standing; namely, the Oriental excessive. 

Commercial Academy, Budapest; a training As to the relative standing of tho gymnasia 
college for teachers of commercial schools; and. and the realschulcn, it should be observed that 
two commercial academics, one nt Budapest, students who pass the final examination of tho 
tho other at Kolozsvdr. The total expenditures classical schools may bo admitted to any uni- 
of the Education Department upon trade and varsity courses; students from the realsolmlcn 
commercial instruction in 1007 was 1,450,038 are restricted as regards rights of entrance to the 
crowns (S29Q,127). polytechnic, the mining, forestry, and ngri- 

Secondary Education. — In his project for cultural high schools, and to university courses 
tho reform of education in Hungary Baron in mathematics ancl natural science. 

Eotvos included the secondary schools; but the The professors of secondary schools must be 
time was not favorable for any material change university graduates who lmve supplemented 
in Institutions so deeply rooted in custom anti their general studies by profession til training, 
sentiment, and it was not until 1883 that a and must have successfully passed the govern- 
ineasuro was carried dealing with the system inont examinations for admission to tAe service, 
of secondary education. Previous to this timo A seminary and practice school were established 
its development had followed the samo course nt Budapest in 1872, in connection with the 
in Hungary as jn Austria, excepting only lor university faculty of arts, by Dr. KArmAn, who 
the authorized independence of the schools of had been a student in Zillcris Seminary at 
the Reformed and Eastern churches, which waa Leipzig, and was thoroughly imbued with the 
exercised mainly in respect to administration Herbarium spirit. In 1895 a state normal 
and to religious instruction. Many influences, college for secondary teachers was organized 
social and professional, conduced to the general at Budapest under the auspices of Minister 
adoption of tho courses ami standards of in- Wlnssics, and this, also, is a center of Her- 
stTUction prescribed by the regulations of 1777 bartian principles. Teachers of second ary 
and 1800 {Ratio educationis). These regula- schools attain to full appointment after three 
tions prevailed till 1849, when, under the rd- years’probationary service. At this stage they 
gimo of absolutism, tho Austrian system was receive an annual salary of 2000 crowns 
forced upon the public secondary schools of ($400) in the capital, and 1000 crowns ($320) 
Hungary. The endeavor, during this period, in the provinces. The teachers under full 
to make German the medium of instruction wns appointment arc divided into two classes, 
partly counteracted in Hungary by the general Salaries in the lower class begin at 2000 crowns 
use of Latin, which accounts- for tho command and rise by periodical increase to 3200 crowns; 
of Latin as a spoken language, on the part of in the higher classes the salaries increase by 
educated Hungarians even to the present time, successive additions, from 3600 to 4400 
A permanent advantage from the alien influ- crowns. Directors receive from 4S00 to 6000 
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crowns. After thirty years' service teachers 
and directors inay be retired with ft pension. 

Statistics. — The total number of secondary 
schools reported in 1906 was 202, of which 170 
were classical and thirty-two modern. Of the 
classical schools thirty-eight were maintained 
by the State, and of the modern schools twenty- 
five. The number of secondary students was 
68,159, of whom 50,283 were of tho Hungarian 
nationality and 6254 Germans. As regards 
religious affiliations, the largest contingent, 
x,e . 27,499, were Roman Catholics, and the next 
largest 14,455, of the Jewish faith. The total 
number of teachers was 3711. Tho expendi¬ 
ture for secondary schools in 1906 amounted 
to 19,347,745 crowns (S3,809,549). Of this 
amount 3,380,587 crowns (§670,116) were 
derived from fees; the remainder from public 
appropriations and endowments. Tho esti¬ 
mated value of the property of secondary 
schools is about 90,000,000 crowns (SI8,000,- 
000 ). 

High Schools for Girls. — Separate schools 
and a distinctive type of education for girls 
mark the Hungarian system. Tins is illus¬ 
trated by the arrangement of city schools and 
by the creation of special high schools for girls. 
The first of the high schools was established at 
Budapest in 1S75, and the example was soon 
followed by municipal and church authorities. 
The course of instruction was based upon the 
sixth year of the elementary school, and ar¬ 
ranged for six additional years. The purpose 
to maintain high scholastic standards in tho 
now schools was indicated by requiring the 
same qualifications for the teachers as are 
required for those of secondary schools for 
boys. The present organization of the high 
schools was determined by a ministerial decree 
of June 12, 1901, The official program com¬ 
prises the following studies: religion, Hun¬ 
garian grammar and literature, German, French, 
psychology and theory of education, history, 
geography, zoology and botany, mineralogy 
and chemistry, hygiene, housecraft, physics, 
arithmetic, drawing, calligraphy, needlework, 
singing (optional from the fifth class upward), 
physical exercises. Among the ( optional sub¬ 
jects arc the English and Italian languages, 
taught from the fourth class upwards in two 
hours a week respectively. 

Ill tho year 1895, by tho authorization of 
Dr. Julius Wlassics, young women were ad¬ 
mitted to the university, and thus were en¬ 
abled to devote themselves to philosophical, 
medical and pharmaceutical callings, with 
certain restrictions. It was therefore necessary 
to make arrangements for a course of studies 
preparing them for the new privileges. For 
this purpose a course of studies on classical 
school lines was established at the Budapest 
High School for Girls during tho school year 
1897-1898} so that those who wero preparing 
for the university might have special and 
suitable training, commencing with tho fifth 


class nnd lasting four vears. The Budapest 
High School has since been transformed into 
a girls* classical school, and other schools of the 
same character have been established. Hence 
the education of girls is now proceeding in two 
courses: one marked by tho predominance of 
modern languages and domestic science; the 
other closely assimilated to the classical school 
for boys. The high schools for girls have 
mixed faculties of men and women, and their 
development 1ms created a demand for women 
teachers having the same aualifications as the 
professors of secondary schools for boys, re¬ 
ceiving the same salaries, and enjoying the 
same distinction. In 1905-1906 tlic high 
schools for girls numbered thirty-two, of which 
sixteen were state schools. The number of 
students was 5817, including 1008 boarders. 
The majority, i.e. 5367, were Hungarians. The 
schools employed G24 teachers, of whom 343 
were women. The expenditure for tho high 
schools for girls in 1905-1900 was, in round 
numbers, 1,970,000 crowns. In the budget of 
1907 the State appropriated for this purpose 
the sum of 1,325,000 crowns (§265,000), 
Higher Education.— Tho Royal Hungarian* 
University of Sciences of Budapest is the chief 
center of classical and scientific study and re¬ 
search in the kingdom. Its origin is traced to 
the establishment of a university under the 
direction of tho Jesuits at Nagyszombat in 
the seventeenth century; it was nationalised 
in the eighteenth century and transferred from 
its original home to Budapest. The university 
of Kolozavrtr (Klauscnburg) was founded in 
1S72 by the incorporation of tho existing Acad¬ 
emy of Law and' Institute of Surgery. Tfic 
Royal Polytcohnicum was organized as a uni¬ 
versity of technical sciences in 1871. Tho 
latest official statistics pertaining to theso 
three institutions are presented in tnc following 
table: — 
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•Not Including tho vote, belonging to tho library of the 
Transylvanian National Museum, frith which it i$ united. 


The distribution of university students by 
faculties and the number of doctors’ diplomas 
conferred in tho year of tho latest available 
report, were as follows:— 
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In the same year the distribution of students 
by faculties in the technical university and the 
number of diplomas conferred were as follows: 
in the department of engineering, number of 
students, 382; number of diplomas conferred, 
10G: department of mechanical engineering, 
students, 587: diplomas, 121; architecture, 
students, 96; diplomas, 13; general department, 
students, 8; diplomas, 11. 

Among recent events in the history of tho 
University of Budapest, .which illustrate both 
the scope of that institution and the general 
development of higher education, the following 
are particularly noteworthy: The expansion 
of the faculty of law to include political science 
and the institution of seminars for the promo¬ 
tion of research and practical training, In the 
medical faculty spccml courses of training for 
pharmacists and school doctors have been 
established. In 1889 the Pasteur Institute 
and Hospital was established. The faculty of 
arts team its foundation served as a preparatory 
course for students of the other faculties, and 
it has become also a center of training for 
teachers of secondary schools and an examina¬ 
tion board for candidates aspiring to that service. 
Since 1885 the faculty of arts 1ms comprised 
seminars which are partly for the training of 
teachers, partly for the purpose of initiating 
students into the methods of research, The 
faculty can boast of five seminars, those of 
classics, modern philology, history, geography, 
and mathematics. By a royal decree of Nov. 
18,1895, women wero admitted as undergradu¬ 
ates of universities and university colleges in 
order that they might be prepared ns teachers, 
doctors, and chemists. Permission is given to 
women students in each ease after a statement 
has been made by the university or college in 
question: and diplomas arc issued to them after 
a successful completion of the prescribed uni¬ 
versity career. In addition to these two uni¬ 
versities, the Minister of Education announced 
(1912) a bill to provide for the establishment 
of two new universities at Pressburg and 
Dcbreczin, only the former to include a medical 
schoob A royal academy has existed at Press¬ 
burg since 170*i r with a faculty of law and polit¬ 
ical science and courses in philosophy. At 
Debrcczin a Reformed Higher Institution 


( Hochschuk) was established in 1549 and now 
has theological, legal, and philosophical faculties 
with 277 students in 1910. 

The Baron Joseph Eotvos College is a unique 
institution at Budapest, the object of which is 
to give deserving students of the Budapest 
University, who intend to enter the teaching 
profession, an opportunity for holding social 
intercourse with their fellows and of acquiring 
the necessary theoretical and practical knowl¬ 
edge to qualify them for their work. The 
college is directly subordinate to tho Minister 
of Public Instruction, who delegates his au¬ 
thority to the curator. For the expert guid¬ 
ance of the resident students four tutors 
(chosen hy tho curator from among the teachers 
in the service of the State) aro appointed by 
the Minister (for periods of throe years in ro¬ 
tation) for special duties. They arc present in 
the college during the hours devoted to private 
study, to give individual or combined instruc¬ 
tion to tho candidates, and, ns occasion arises, 
to hold special courses of lectures. 

Higher education in Hungary includes, 
further, independent colleges of theology main¬ 
tained by the various religious denominations; 
and colleges of law. The schools of midwifery 
were raised to the rank of state professional 
schools by regulations of 1873, and placed 
under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The Royal Hungarian College 
of Mining and Forestry, under the direction 
of tho Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Agriculture, makes provision for tho scientific 
education of surveyors of mines, surveyors of 
smelting works, and surveyors of forestry. It 
vvaa attended in 1907 by 355 students., 117 In 
the mining department; 238 In the forestry 
department. Students aro admitted by com¬ 
petitive examination, and those who fail to 
satisfy the rigid requirements for promotion 
during the four years* course arc eliminated. 
Tuition is free; the purpose of the school is to 
secure a body of highly trained experts for the 
state service of mining and forestry. In ad¬ 
dition to the liberal support of higher education, 
the State contributes to the maintenance or 
tho schools* of painting and sculpture and the 
conservatories of music, which preserve from 
age to age the distinctive traits of national art. 
The following art institutions are under the 
immediate direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and receive liberal appropriations 
annually from the State. The Royal Hun¬ 
garian College of Art is both a school for the 
training of teachers of drawing t and for tho 
development of independent artists; the stu¬ 
dents for 1907 numbered 347, of whom ninety 
were women; the State grant for the year was 
183,080 crowns (836,616). A special school of 
painting for women was established in 1885 
under the auspices of the ministry. The an¬ 
nual appropriation for the school is about 
21,000 crowns (~ S4200). The National 
Academy of Music is entirely supported by 
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the State at an annual expenditure of about 
230,000 crowns ($46,000). t The Theatrical 
School was opened in 1863 in connection with 
the National Theater, and in 1873 was put under 
the charge of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The age for admission to the school is sixteen 
for women and eighteen for men, and only 
Buoh pupils are retained as show decided dra¬ 
matic talent. The diploma of the school admits 
the recipient to membership in the National 
Association of Actors. In 1907 the State ap¬ 
propriated 82,000 crowns (SI6,400) for the 
current expenses of the institution. A. T, S, 
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HUNT, MARY HANCHETT (1831-1006). 
— Temperance educator; was educated at the 
Falapsco Institute, Maryland, and wan for 
Bevoral years instructor of chemistry there. 
She was the leader of the movement that made 
temperance physiology a compulsory part of the 
school instruction in the United States. She 
was the author of thirty textbooks on tem¬ 
perance physiology. W. S. M, 

See Temperance Instruction in Schools. 

HUimNGTON, FREDERIC DAN (1810- 
1001). — Educational writer; was graduated 
from Amherst College iu 1839, and later took a 
course at the Cambridge Divinity School. He 
was for five years (1855-’!800) a professor in 


Harvard College; hut most of his life was given 
to the ministry of the Episcopal Church. His 
[/nconscious Tuition, published originally in 
1856, was a notable contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of education, ami is still widely read. 

W. S. M. 

HURON COLLEGE, HURON, S.D. ~ 
A coeducational institution established by the 
Presbyterian Synod in 1883 at Pierre as Pierre 
University; the title and location were changed 
in 1898. Academic, collegiate, commercial, 
music, and elocution departments arc main¬ 
tained, The entrance requirements arc equiva¬ 
lent to sixteen points of high school work. 
The degrees of A.B. and B.S. are granted on 
the completion of appropriate courses. The 
faculty consists of twenty-four members. 

HUTCHESON EDUCATIONAL TRUST, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. —An endowment 
left by George Hutcheson (1550-1639) and 
Thomas Hutcheson (1589-1041), public writers 
and notaries of Glasgow, and now devoted 
largely to educational purposes. George Hutche¬ 
son left a tenement of land for the building 
of “ one perfyte hospital for entertainment of 
the poor, aged, decrepit men to be maintained 
therein," and for its maintenance added bonds 
of the value of about 812,000. Thomas Hutche¬ 
son supplemented this by n sum equal to 
about £000, and for himself gave bonds amount¬ 
ing to about £12,000 for founding in connec¬ 
tion with the hospital “ a commodious and 
distinct house of itself for educating and har¬ 
boring twelve male children, indigent orphans, 
or others of the like condition and quality, sons 
of burgesses." In 1821 a Royal Charter was 
obtained. The scope and purpose of the 
endowment was extended, as in the case of 
many similar endowments in Scotland, for 
educational purposes. In 1876 the school was 
extended and a new school was added for girls, 
both schools being called Hutchesons 1 Gram¬ 
mar School, Moderate fees arc charged and 
a limited number of free foundationers are 
admitted. 

See Hospital Schools. 
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HUTCHINS, JOSEPH (1747-1833). —Text¬ 
book author and college professor; was gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1765, and was for many years professor in 
Franklin College. Ilis First Principles of 
English Gravvnar (1790) antedated the text¬ 
book by Liudley Murray ( q.v .) by five years. 

W. S. M, 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1523). 
— German humanist and reformer. Of an er- 
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ratio and unstable character, living generally 
on the generosity of patrons of learning, Hindi 
von Hutton won the admiration and friendship 
of many of the humanists whose center was 
at Erfurt. Hutton’s chief works were the Do 
Arte Vmificandi, Liber units (1510), which 
gives the rules of Latin prosody in 422^hexam¬ 
eters; patriotic poems addressed to Emperor 
Maximilian, who gave him the laureate crown 
in 1517; orations against Ulrich, duke of 
WUriteinhere, who had murdered a relative of 
Hutton; and in tho Inst stage of his career, 
when he joined the cause of the Reformation, 
prose writings and poems in tho vernacular, 
in which he was as successful as with Latin. 
Ilutten is credited with an important part 
in the publication of the Epiaiafa Virorum 
Obscurorum ( q.v .). It is now well established 
that in the first part of the letters Ilutten had 
no share whatever, but ho was probably tho 
chief author of the second part which appeared 
in 1517. A man of strong impulses and con¬ 
siderable ability, Ulrich von Ilutten threw him¬ 
self as enthusiastically into the fight for liberal 
culture as into the cause of political and re¬ 
ligious freedom. 
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HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (1825-1805). 
— Scientist, educational thinker, and social 
reformer, was born at Ealing, near London, 
May 4, 1825, the son of a secondary school¬ 
master. Briefly educated at Dr. Nicholas's 
school in Ealing, where his father was a teacher 
till 1835, Huxley showed an early turn for meta¬ 
physics and for scientific inquiry. Tho lad's 
real education came through private reading, 
conversation, and intimacy with older people. 
Anatomical studies and Carlyle’s writings on 
philosophy ami history deeply influenced Hux¬ 
ley during adolescence. Admiration for Car¬ 
lyle impelled him to acquire a knowledge of tho 
German language subsequently invaluable to 
him as a scientific thinker^ In 1841 he went, 
a hoy of seventeen, as assistant to a medical 
man, Mr. Chandler, hi RothcrhUhc. Among 
the population surrounding tho London docks, 
ho came faco to face with the grimmest aspect 
of the social problem, and throughout life was 
a zealous reformer of social conditions, holding 
firmly to the middle way between repressive 
collectivem and crippling laissez-faire. Studies 
at Charing Cross Hospital (especially under 
Wharton Jones) completed his medicat train¬ 
ing, during which he won brilliant distinction 
at tho London University. In 1846 he was 
appointed assistant surgeon to H.M.S. 


Rattlesnake, a frigate sent out by the British 
Admiralty on an exploring expedition to Now 
Guinea. Thus Huxley, like his intimate 
friends, Charles Darwin (q.v.) and Joseph 
Dalton I-Iookor, began his scientific career on 
board a ship of tho British Navy. His work on 
the Rattlesnake established Huxley’s scien¬ 
tific position. On his return to London in 1851 
(aged twenty-six) ho was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society, becoming ft member of its 
Council and receiving its Royal Medal in 1852. 
But pure science was long in bringing Huxley 
pecuniary preferment. In 1852 Tic, like his 
friend Tyndall (f?.y.), was an unsuccessful 
candidate for a professorship at the University 
of Toronto. The death of his mother, and 
his father's illness, in 1852, combined with his 
own failure to find a suitable post, brought him 
nearly to despair. He was on the brink of 
giving up science and of emigrating to Sydney 
as doctor or squatter. In 1854 the tide turned. 
He was appointed lecturer in the Government 
School of Mines in Jcrmyn Street, London, and 
entrusted with coast survey investigations 
under the Geological Survey, to which ho be¬ 
came naturalist in 1855. He also was ap¬ 
pointed lecturer on comparative anatomy at 
St. Thomas' Hospital. Now established, he 
rapidly rose to eminence in the scientific world, 

A characteristic of Huxley’s writing was his 
intimacy with the best current scientific thought 
in France and Germany, No earlier English 
scientific writer had shown the same European 
knowledge, Huxley was one of the few who 
were initiated by Darwin into the argument of 
the Origin of Species before the publication of 
tho book, which was submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of Iluxley, Lyell, and Hooker. In Dar¬ 
win’s words, he acted as the lattor’s "general 
agent.” His famous reply to Bishop Wiibcr- 
forco at the Oxford Meeting of the British 
Association in I860 gave him national fame, 
In 1862 Huxley began his scientific lectures to 
working men. 1 No one did so much to secure 
public acccptanco for tho thesis of natural 
selection. 

Iluxley ns a teacher was magnetic. His 
students found his intense love for science in¬ 
fectious and his lectures memorable. As Dean 
of tho Royal Collcgo of Science, London, ho 
introduced changes of organization which are 
of historical importance from the point of view 
of educational method. 

Iluxley showed nil untiring interest in ques¬ 
tions of education. In 1854 he delivered at 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, an address on the 
Educational Value of the Natural History 
Sciences, urging that biology demands a promi¬ 
nent place in any worthy scheme of education. 
In 1805 he supported the scheme for a group 
of international colleges (to bo established in 
England, Franco, and Germany, so that a boy 
could in turn acquire a sound knowledge of all 
three languages while continuing the same 
course of education), which had been put for- 
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ward by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz ami Richard 
Cobden, hut was fatally interrupted by tho 
Frauco-Gcmmu war of 1870. At the same 
period he supported Dean Farrar's (g.r.) pro¬ 
posals foT the introduction of scientific teaching 
into the great Public Schools. In 1800 he 
published Lessons on Elementary Physiology, 
a textbook which had great formative influence 
upon later educational manuals. In 1SG8 he 
addressed the South London Working MeiPs 
Club on A Liberal Education and Whereto Find 
It. 

III 1870 Iluxley published the Lay Sermons, 
a model of style in the accurate popularization 
of scientific thought. In the same year (the 
Elementary Education Act having just been 
passed) he wrote n powerful essay oil The School 
Hoards; What They Can Do and What They 
May Do. He was elected a member of the first 
London School Hoard, and had an almost de¬ 
terminative influence > both in planning the 
course of study and ill tho retention of the 
Bible'm the curriculum. He advocated infant 
schools, continuation schools, technical educa¬ 
tion, and " an educational ladder from the gut¬ 
ter to tho University." The first elements of 
physical science were to be taught in the schools. 

" There is no form of knowledge or instruction 
in which children take a greater interest." 
Girls were to be taught the elements of house¬ 
hold work and of domestic economy. Physical 
training and drill were to be part of the regular 
business of overy school. Drawing and music, 
as civilizing arts, were also to find a place in 
every course of training. History, except the 
most elementary notions oi it, lie regarded as 
too advanced for children of elementary school 
age. He declared himself "in favor of reading 
tho Bible, with such grammatical, geographical, 
and historical explanations by a lay teacher 
as may be needful, with rigid exclusion of any 
further theological teaching than that con¬ 
tained in tho Bible itself." But Iluxley was 
strongly opposed to any teaching of religious 
formularies, e.g. even the doctrine of tho 
Trinity, in elementary schools aided from pub¬ 
lic funds, 

Huxley became secretary of the Royal 
Society in 1871 and president in 1880. In 
1881 he declined the Liunere Professorship of 
Physiology at Oxford and to be nominated for 
the mastership of University College, Oxford. 
He refused all titular honors from the Stale, ex¬ 
cept a Privy Councilorship in 1892. The latter ho 
accepted because, though incidentally carrying 
a title, “ it was an office, in virtue of which a 
man of science might, in theory at least, bo 
called upon to act ns responsible adviser to the 
Government should occasion arise." His con¬ 
nection with the Science and Art Department 
from 1854 to 1890 was intimate and loyal. Of 
the good which that department did in stimu¬ 
lating scientific study and teaching he was one 
of the chief authors. Hut ho was not blind to 
the defects of the system, payment by results, 


which ho accepted ns the best practicable plan. 
From 1877 onwards, Iluxley was an ardent and 
powerful advocate of technical education. Tho 
great address given at Manchester in 1887 is a 
locus classicm of contemporary English thought 
on the subject. 

But he was out of sympathy with modern 
developments of English thought ns to the 
relation between tho State and t secondary 
education, holding that, while social welfare 
justifies a system of compulsory elementary 
education with a rich curriculum, beyond that 
individuals must be left to rise through in¬ 
nate capacity, rather than be lifted by state 
help into places for which they may have no 
real qualification. 

Since Thomas Arnold, Huxley was perhaps 
the most powerful personality in English edu¬ 
cation. Bravo as a paladin, absolutely fear¬ 
less and disinterested, profoundly t learned, 
affectionate, humorous, tender, artistic; at 
heart intensely religious, but tho implacable foe 
of dogmas in which ho did not believe and of 
ecclesiastical authority which ho distrusted or 
denied* he represented at its best a transitional 
phase in English speculation ami practice in 
the sphere of ethics and politics. Throughout 
his life ho was a great antiseptic influence in 
English thought upon education and the tunc¬ 
tions of the State. M. E. S. 

For portrait, see p. 021. 
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_ HYGIENE. — Hygiene (from vvicia, hy¬ 
giene, health) is usually defined ns the science 
that treats of the prevention of disease and the 
preservation of health. It is especially an 
applied science, and. in a certain sense, an art. 
It aims, in the words of a modern writer, “ to 
make growth more perfect, life move vigorous, 
decay less rapid, death more remote." The 
positive note m this definition of aims is char¬ 
acteristic of recent hygiene. It is no longer 
satisfied with the mere attempt to prevent 
disease, but it emphasizes especially the need 
of normal healthful development and the ac¬ 
quisition of vigorous lmhits of health that 
shall be prophylactic against disease. 

The scientific study of hygiene is recent. 
Tho attempt to practice hygiene is very old. 
Tho art of hygiene is supposed to have begun 
with the ancient Egyptians; and a crude mass 
of folk traditions representing more or less 
clearly tho experience and superstitions of tho 
race in regard to the preservation of health has 
come down to us. On account of the recency 
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of the scientific study, ft vast amount of error 
ia mingled witli the truths of experience that 
have survived. But white the scientific method 
as applied especially to hygiene is recent, and 
the results are still so meager that some in¬ 
vestigators call it the science of the future, 
nevertheless the same ideals. and the same 
methods are employed here as in other parts of 
the field of science; and heroins elsewhere the 
most rigorous scientific experimentation under 
controlled conditions and with verification of 
results ia demanded. 

The subject of hygiene naturally divides into 
personal and public hygiene. Hygiene in a 
broad sense includes also tile study of condi¬ 
tions that favor the healthful development of 
the human species (eugenics); the conditions 
affecting the health, preservation, and develop¬ 
ment of special races (racial hygiene); and 
the conditions that favor tho healthful develop¬ 
ment of human society (social hygiene). 

Public hygiene has many divisions: on the 
one hand, sanitation as regards soil, water, food, 
air, cleanliness in general, protection from 
disease, care of the dead, the defective, the 
feeble-minded, etc,; and on tho other hand, the 
hygiene of occupations — military hygiene, 
naval hygiene, the hygiene of factories, etc. 
An introduction to the subject of public hy¬ 
giene is given by such American textbooks as 
those of Bergey, Harrington, and Sedgwick, 
and the scope of it is shown by Weyl's great 
handbook. Among these various departments 
of public hygiene none is more important than 
child hygiene and school hygiene, and tho 
whole field should interest teachers. These 
subjects nntf personal hygiene arc treated 
below in special articles. W. H, B. 

Sec Eugenics; Hygiene, Personal; Hy¬ 
giene, School; Hygiene, Teaching of. 
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HYGIENE OF GRADING. — See Grading, 
Hygienu of, 

HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. — See Hy¬ 
giene, School. 

HYGIENE, PERSONAL. — Personal hy¬ 
giene con si fits of two important parts, somatic 
hygiene and mental hygiene. On account of 
the great individual differences in strength, 
endurance, ability to work and to resist disease, 
t-ho problem in both these fields must be an 
individual one. The solution is of vital im¬ 
portance, especially for the teacher, not only for 
the preservation of the teacher’s own health, 
but for the right performance of one's profes¬ 
sional work ami to enable one to set a proper 
example before one’s pupils. Mental hygiene 
is quite as important for the teacher as somatic 
hygiene, and the teachings of mental hygiene 
and the hygiene of instruction are so important 
for sound education that for pedagogical as 
well as hygienic reasons the teacher cannot 
ignore them. 

The subject has also important social aspects, 
fn its wider sense personal hygiene is the very 
basis of disease prevention and health preser¬ 
vation. All plans for community or national 
freedom from disease must rest upon and 
depend upcm the care with which the individual 
members of society settle their problems in 
personal hygiene, If every member of any 
given social unit would persistently apply his 
rights of franchise in favor of more stringent 
and effective laws of hygiene and sanitation, the 
problems Qf personal hygiene would be far 
easier. The difficulties of personal health 
control are largely difficulties which are of a 
community origin. The transgressions of one 
member of a community are visited upon the 
lives of his innocent fellow citizens. Equity 
in matters of this kind is secured only through 
law backed by strong popular sentiment* 
Then, if every member of any given social unit 
is protected from hygienic or sanitary injury 
inflicted by his fellow citizens, he may organize 
liis policy of personal health control with every 
prospect of success. Under such circumstances 
it would lie possible to develop a community in 
which each member practiced intelligent habits 
of bodily nourishment, supervising the food he 
would cat, the food ho would drink, and the 
food he would breathe; intelligent habits of 
excretion; intelligent habits of exorcise; in- 
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telligent habits of rest; and intelligent habits 
of cleanliness. Men of such habits are men of 
health, men of strength, men of efficiency. 
A community or a nation with ouch habits 
would have solved tho problem of prevention 
of disease and have conserved its resources in 
terms of human life, human happiness, and 
human prosperity, with all that such conserva¬ 
tion means economically, socially, and politi¬ 
cally. 

Another very important relationship of 
personal hygiene is its relationship to intellec¬ 
tual efficiency. The uncorrcotcd, incapacitat¬ 
ing remediable physical defects of school 
children; the time lost through absences duo to 
preventable disease; the paralyses and other 
organic degenerations following the preventable 
diseases and leaving chronic incurable condi¬ 
tions obstructive of further mental develop¬ 
ment and destructive of that already attained; 
the disturbed home conditions producing ner¬ 
vous strain poverty, undernourishment, and 
lowered resistance, following parental disease 
or death; arc all samples of serious ft voidable 
and preventable conditions affecting the in¬ 
tellectual activities of school children. If tho 
personal hygiene of school children and the 
personal hygiene of tho communities in which 
they live were what they ideally ought to bo 
and what they could be, these destructive 
conditions could not exist. 

Furthermore, the aggressively healthy child 
is the most efficient child academically as well 
as physically considered, The teacher that is 
working with sound healthy minds will secure 
huger educational results than under less nor¬ 
mal conditions. This fact is effectively proven 
by the experiences of our open-air schools; tho 
introduction of school lunches; the progress of 
pupils who have been relieved of incapacitating 
physical defects; and the studies of men who 
have compared schools and school children 
representing various types of physiological 
health. 

The Scope of Personal Hygiene, — In its 
narrower sense, personal hygiene has been 
construed na including only those physiological 
and anatomical and very intimate personal 
relationships and habits which arc obviously 
personal. Such a conception would bring the 
following topics under tho heading of 11 Per¬ 
sonal Hygiene*': Care of tho clothing, skin, 
scalp, nails, eyes, cars, nose, teeth, mouth, 
throat, heart, lungs, alimentary canal, genito¬ 
urinary organs, bones, joints, brain and nervous 
system, food, water, ventilation, tea, coffee, 
alcohol, and tobacco. In some texts " first aid 
to the injured " (q.v.) is included. 

A wider construction of the scope of personal 
hygiene includes everything that bears upon 
the health of the human body. (See 
Hyoibnes, Teaching, of.) Such a scope 
would include the various subtopics connected 
directly and indirectly with the following sub¬ 
jects: " Bodily nourishment, including food, 


water, ami air; the excretions; exercise; 
rest; the influence of abnormal conditions on 
health (e.g. defective vision, bad teeth, ade¬ 
noids, constipation); the influence of certain 
lmbits on health ( e.g . rapid eating, bad habits 
of vision, smoking, drug habits, sexual habits, 
etc.); the causes of disease; the carriers of 
disease; our defenses against disease; and the 
nature of our common diseases. 

Personal hygiene considered from this point 
of view would be rational and comprehensive. 
Its relationship to sex hygiene (q.vj domestic 
hygiene, school hygiene, medical inspection 
school nursing* community hygiene, 
industrial hygiene, military, naval, and national 
hygiene is obvious. These special divisions of 
hygiene are important because they represent 
personal hygiene under special conditions. 
Tho hygiene of all society and of all tho enter¬ 
prises of society depends upon tho hygiene of 
the individual. On the other hand, the in¬ 
dividual is more than powerless unless society 
ns a whole stands for such regulations and such 
customs as will make possible, easy, and prac¬ 
tical the application of the laws of health. 

T. A. a and W. II. B. 

For methods of instruction and content of tho 
subject see Hygiene, Teaching of. 
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HYGIENEj SCHOOL.—School hygiene,one 
of the most important departments of public 
hygiene^ is concerned with the conditions of 
health in the schoolroom and tho sanitation 
of the school surroundings. During the last 
fifty years tho scientific method has been more 
and more employed in this field, and a solid 
nucleus of scientific fact has been collected. A 
rich literature has been contributed in the form 
of articles not only in the special periodicals 
devoted to the subject, in reports, proceedings 
of societies, and the like, but in the archives of 
Hygiene, of Medicine, Physics, Psychology, 
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Anthropology, and even in those of Architec¬ 
ture and Engineering, ns well ns in the edu¬ 
cational journals. The three largo German 
handbooks, by Bn gins ky and Janke, Burger- 
stein mid Nctoiitzky. and Eulcnborg and 
Bach, show the scope of the work already clone; 
and the little textbooks by Shaw, Kotelmann, 
and others, furnish eoimiuent compends of 
the elementary facts and principles. 

The history of tho development of the subject 
is interesting, but can bo briefly told. The 
ancient Greeks, with their emphasis upon 
physical training in early education and the 
important treatises by Philostratus, Lucian, 
and Oribnsius, were pioneers in school hygiene. 
While In the Middle Ages hygieno was largely 
ignored by writers and teachers, with tho 
Renaissance came a new interest in health and 
physical development. Vittorino made^ play 
and hardy nurture a prominent feature Sn his 
school. Luther emphasised the need of physi¬ 
cal exercise. Comenhis insisted on spacious 
clnssroomSj playgrounds, physical training, 
sound health as a condition of a sound mind, 
and the adaptation of instruction to tho pupil's 
stngo of development. The Jesuits practiced 
hygiene in their schools, and the reformers like 
Locke. Rousseau, and Bnsctlow preached it. 
School hygiene in the modern sense began with 
the founders of gymnastics, — Guts Muthe, 
Jahn, and Ling, — and with the work of phy¬ 
sicians like Frank and Lorinscr, and was placed 
upon a solid foundation by the special studies 
of a long line of investigators from Lang, Zwea, 
Fahrnor, Von PettctikoiTer, Colin, and Bar¬ 
nard, down to the present time. 

School hygiene draws its facts from many 
sources, and naturally it overlaps other related 
subjects, such as general hygiene, sanitary en¬ 
gineering, medicine, child hygiene, etc. Tho 
subject naturally divides into three parts — 
the construction and sanitation of tho school- 
house, the hygiene of tho school child, and the 
hygiene of instruction. All of these are, of 
course, ultimately concerned with the health 
of the child, but the classification is a conven¬ 
ient one. The aim of all of these is positive, 
the development in the school child of habits 
of healthful activity. Especially and directly 
is this true of tho last two divisions — the 
hygiene of the school child and the hygiene of 
instruction. 

Hygiene of the School Child, — Child hy¬ 
giene in nu important sense ia a special subject 
because the child's body differs from that of tho 
adult. The hygiene of the sahool child de¬ 
mands special consideration because of the 
special work required in the school. It is 
bused upon the diameter of the child '3 body 
and the laws of growth, and it seeks to deter¬ 
mine the needs and to avoid the dangers of 
each stage of development. Hence among the 
important contributions to school hygiene, in 
the Inst twenty-five years have been many 
scientific studies of growth and development, of 


the diseases and abnormalities of school chil¬ 
dren, and of the defects of the various sense 
organs. Thus the relation of physical develop¬ 
ment to intelligence, the incidence of disease 
by years, by grades, by seasons, by months of 
the school year, the relation of defects to school 
progress, etc. Methods of detecting and 
controlling contagious diseases have hm\ in¬ 
vestigated, and certain important correlations 
have already been established By the intro¬ 
duction of health inspection into the public 
schools in recent years not only is the impor¬ 
tance of school hygiene emphasized, but a large 
amount of valuable material for tho study of 
the subject is being collected. The school 
should be made the most important factor in 
public hygieno; for hi it practically all the 
children are collected, and conditions can bo 
controlled in tho interests of health. The primo 
importance of this part of school hygieno for 
the tencher is obvious. (See Contagious 
Diseases; Ear; Exclusion from School; 
Eye ; Medical Inspection, etc.) 

Hygiene of Instruction, — While this de¬ 
partment of school hygiene may he said to have 
begun with the Greeks and been treated by Com- 
cniua, it has been developed only in recent years. 
It is now so important, however, that Burger- 
stein devotes some four hundred pages to it in tho 
second edition of his handbook, and each year 
brings important new contributions. It em¬ 
phasizes the hygienic importance of the mental 
habits formed by education and oHhc secondary 
effects of instruction, and it studies every edu¬ 
cational principle and method and the matter 
of instruction from the point ol view of hygiene. 
Thus each subject of instruction is considered 
with regard to the effect of tho discipline on 
health. (See articles on the Hygiene of Arith¬ 
metic, Reading, Drawing, Spelling, Sing¬ 
ing, etc.) 

The many problems concerned with tho 
period of study — fatigue, the best alternation 
of periods of work and rest, the length of the 
school day, one session or two, recesses, pauses, 
etc. — have all been made the subject of 
scientific investigation. The importance of 
this newer field of school hygiene is seen when 
one considers the fact that an important means 
of curing nervous and mental disorder is re¬ 
education, the development of healthful habits 
of mental activity-—wholesome interests, 
habits of attention, self-control, and orderly 
association — in fact, tho very habits that are 
essential for hygienic school work. And when 
one furthcr reflects that the inmates of such 
institutions were a few years ago pupils in the 
public schools, the advantage of developing 
such habits as prophylactic against nervous ana 
mental breakdown is obvious. More and 
more scientific investigation and observation 
are showing the hygienic importance of such 
mental training; and the hygiene of instruc¬ 
tion has become of vital significance to tho 
teacher. 
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The Construction, Equipment, and Sanita¬ 
tion of the Schoolnouse, — First of nil the 
sanitary surroundings of the school house have 
been made the subject of investigation. The 
schoolroom is a workshop. The conditions 
must be made hygienic for the work to bo 
done in it. The work required is performed 
chiefly by the brain, by the eye, and ear, and 
by the hand under the control of the eye and 
tho brain. Thus the conditions necessary are 
not merely the avoidance of whatever would 
bo injurious, — a stagnant, poisonous, arid, or 
overheated atmosphere, too Intense light, glare 
from surrounding buildings, noisy occupations, 
unsuitable rooms, etc.; but in every way the 
optimum conditions for such work — especially 
abundant and property regulated light and an 
ample supply of oxygen. So important is tho 
condition last mentioned both for the health 
of the pupils and the work to be done that the 
desirability of schools out of doors, or in con¬ 
ditions approximating those out of doors, is 
now being emphasized. Since in most parts of 
tho country, however, a large amount of indoor 
work seems necessary on account of inclement 
weather, it is becoming more and more impor¬ 
tant to provide hygienic conditions in the school¬ 
room. 

Thus this department of school hygiene is 
concerned first of nil with the optimum condi¬ 
tions for a workshop where the laborers aro 
growing children and the labor brain work. 
Architectural and artistic considerations are 
important, but secondary. First of all must bo 
considered the health of the workers. For 
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room* and the size of the room should be de¬ 
termined by consideration of tho average limits 
of normal sight and healing; and the problem 
of construction is that of grouping a sufficient 
number of such units in a schoolhousc in a 
convenient way to give suitable light, air, etc. 
Many scientific studies have been made of the 
best forms of construction* and of methods of 
beating, ventilation, lighting, etc.; and from 
these and the experience in building millions of 
sclioolhouscs certain definite norms for con¬ 
struction have been established. If we could 
bring together into one schoolhousc all the good 
features that arc actually incorporated in 
various sclioolhouscs throughout the country, 
features which actual experience has shown to 
bo of practical utility, wo should have a model 
schoolhousc. Most schoolhouses, however, are 
seriously defective in certain aspects, and some 
apparently ignore modern hygiene altogether. 

W. H. B. 

Sec articles on Architecture, School; 
Heating; Ventilation; Lighting, etc. 
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HYGAViTO, SOQAKL. — S&c tern IVifcWAW.. 

HYGIENE, TEACHING OF. — The im¬ 
portance of the teaching of hygiene can hardly 
lie overestimated. Health represents a uni¬ 
versal human interest, Its importance can be 
estimated only in terms of human value. 
Efficiency, to adopt the modern slogan, is 
impossible without it. Both directly n« con¬ 
tributing tojiorsonn! well-being and indirectly 
ns contributing to the welfare of others, health 
is a prime condition of human happiness and 
oven of morality. Such truths, which arc so 
commonplace ns to be merely platitudes, 
should not oidy be taught to the young, but 
should be made vital by training. Hence tho 
aim of education from the point of view of 
hygiene is the development of lmlfits of health- 
ful activity both physical and mental. This 
training in habits of health should be supple¬ 
mented by suitable instruction at different 
grades. To insure such training and such 
instruction, an adequate course in hygiene and 
proper training arc imperative in the prepara¬ 
tion of all teachers. This is the consensus of 
hygienists, and a resolution to emphasize this 
need was passed by the Second International 
Congress of School’Hygiene at London, 1007, 

Instruction in Hygiene in the Schools.— 
The extent to which instruction in tho prin- 


357 
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ciplea and practice of hygiene has been intro¬ 
duced into the schools of the United States is 
indicated by the recent investigations of fchc 
American School Hygiene Association. Mcy- 
lan reported on.HG colleges, of which 75 per 
cent were giving instruction in hygiene. 
Twenty-six per cent of the colleges reporting 
on the details of their work woro giving instruc¬ 
tion in personal hygiene only: 24 per cent were 
giving instruction in general hygiene; others 
reported in smaller percentages that instruction 
is being given Jn emergencies, community 
hygiene, industrial hygiene, and mental hy¬ 
giene. Seventy-nine per cent of these colleges 
reported that students wore required to undergo 
a medical examination before taking up their 
work. Seventy-nine per cent reported regular 
sanitary inspections of school buildings and 
dormitories; 77 per cent Inspected kitchens; 
83 per cent inspected the water supply and 
grounds. Twenty per cent of these colleges 
accepted hygiene as a credit for admission. 

Gulick reported on 90 public normal schools 
and on 2302 public high schools. Seventy- 
four per cent of the normal schools and 10 per 
cent of the high schools wore giving instruc¬ 
tion in hygiene. At the last Congress of the 
American School Hygiene Association, Gulick 
reported on 75S cities having graded public 
school systems. He found that 45 per cent of 
those cities "have regular organized systems of 
medical inspection in their schools 13 and 
** about one quarter of the cities have systems 
under the Board of Health ” and three quarters 
are under the Board of Education. 14 Only a 
little more than one half of them undertake phys¬ 
ical examinations. 1 ’ Seventy-six of those cities 
were employing school nurses, and forty-eight, 
school dentists, (See Medical Inspection.) 
Twenty-five per cent of those cities were using 
individual drinking cups, and 75 per cent had 
sanitary drinking fountains. (In some of the 
cities both systems were in use.) "Over one 
half of these schools use moist cloths for dust¬ 
ing; in nearly all of them dust-absorbing com¬ 
pounds arc used in sweeping; and in nearly 
a tenth of them the schools arc supplied with 
vacuum cleaners." Most of these cities re¬ 
ported that their schoolroom floors wow washed 
once in a month or once in three months," al¬ 
though it is by no means rare to find cities in 
which they are washed once in Jive mouths or 
never washed at al^ ,, Adjustable desks arc 
reported in about ouo half of the cities heard 
from. " Ninety-five per cent of the cities teach 
their children the effects of alcohol and tobacco; 
01 per cent have special courses on the preven¬ 
tion and cure of tuberculosis, mid 48 per cent 
give lessons in first aid.” It is very evident from 
these reports that a large number of the larger 
cities in the United States have made provision 
for instruction in the principles of hygiene aud 
have organized systems of medical and hygienic 
supervision which must be more or less etTcotive 
in establishing the practice of hygiene. 


Europe, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China, Mexico, and Argentina are re¬ 
ported as having plans for various improve¬ 
ments in school hygiene. Medical inspection, 
school nurses, open ait schools, school lunches, 
school dental clinics are being reported from the 
larger cities all over the world. On tho other 
hand, little is being said about the introduction 
of hygiene into the curricula of the schools. 
It is difficult to introduce a new subject into 
tho school curriculum. School curricula every¬ 
where are already overcrowded, and it has 
been difficult to secure time and opportunity 
for the instruction of pujnla in the principles 
nnd practice of hygiene in tho primary and 
secondary schools. France has provided some 
instruction in her primary schools. Tho 
teacher gives this very elementary instruction 
as a minor part of his regular work, The 
higher schools have more advanced instruc¬ 
tion given by the teacher or professor of nat¬ 
ural history. The English Parliament (May, 
1911), considered n bill “ to require that in 
public elementary schools instruction shall be 
given in hygicno and to girls in the care and 
feeding of infants/' and the Education Board 
issued syllabuses on these subjects. The status of 
instruction in hygiene in the secondary schools 
of the British Isles was stated by C, E. Shelly 
at the International Congress on School Hy¬ 
giene, London, 1007 (see Proceedings , p. 919) as 
follows: "It cannot be said that hygiene lias 
any existence as a recognized subject of instruc¬ 
tion in the Secondary Schools of this country 
with the exception of ti certain number of 
training schools for teachers.” No instruction 
in hygiene is required by law in Russia. Tho 
instruction that is given is given voluntarily, 
and is optional. The game condition is general 
throughout Europe. Attempts have been 
made in Germany to provide school instruction 
in sex hygiene At lust reports the au¬ 

thorities repressed the effort. Austria is at 
present giving such instruction in connection 
with anatomy to pupils in the preparatory 
schools. This plan has been in operation 
throe years. It is reported that recently this 
instruction hna been extended to the lower 
Austrian schools so that pupils who leave at the 
age of fourteen yeava will have had its benefit. 

Scope of a Course in Hygiene,—Authorities 
differ ns to the proper content of a course in 
the principles of hygiene. The older texts 
combined a study of anatomy and physiology 
with a study of tlm influences that act injuri¬ 
ously upon the organs and therefore upon their 
physiological activities. Some of the later 
texts minimize the amount of anatomy and 
physiology presented and emphasize the presen¬ 
tation of move purely hygienic material. 

Leaving out of consideration the essential 
value of nn intelligent knowledge of the main 
facts of human anatomy and physiology, there 
remain obviously very strong reasons why an 
intelligent knowledge of hygiene is impassible 
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without ftn equally intelligent knowledge of better educational methods- of teaching sricn- 
anatoiny and physiology. The teacher must tific subjects and all the arguments that have 
bo well informed in these fundamentals, for ho been advanced in support of educational 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the basis of his methods that will best develop the power of 
subject. The pupil must necessarily be con- reasoning are arguments in favor of the cm- 
tent to take many things for granted, but hia ployment of the best educational methods in 
hygienic education will be more valuable in the the teaching of hygiene. The subjects which 
proportion in which it i 3 based on a real know!- are basal to hygiene, such as physiology, anat- 
edgo of its scientific basis. The amount of omy, and bacteriology, should be taught by 
time necessary to give an adequate knowledge of the methods that hnvo been found most effcc- 
pliysiologv and anatomy will depend on whether tivc for those subjects. The need for disscc- 
or not physiology is taught elsewhere in the tions, models, illustrations, .diagrams, charts, 
curriculum as well aa on tho age of the pupil specimens gross and histologic, and clay mold- 
nud on the phase of hygiene under considcrn- ing in anatomy; of illustrations, references, labo- 
tion. ratory experiments, and so on in physiology; of 

There m different points of view also con- cultures, experiments, and specimens in Imc- 
ccrning the content of elementary, intermediate, tcriology is as important when these subjects 
and advanced courses in their relation to each arc a part of n course in hygiene ns they arc 
other. A common plan is to consider the same when they are independent, 
subject, matter year after year, going more The curricula of our schools are already 
deeply into the details each time. The oppos- overcrowded. The addition of hygiene as a 
ing plan is to take up new phases of hygiene complete subject means a largo addition. For 
each term, utilizing at the same time the facts these reasons there are very few schools in 
already presented. Another variation in the which hygiene is presented in anything like its 
conception of the proper content of a course in complete form. The commonest school method 
hygiene is that which includes procedures cal- is that which utilizes a selected textbook from 
culatcd to develop the practice of hygiene, which the pupils prepare their recitations. 
Habit is most important. Wo must have the Charts, diagrams, illustrations, and practical 
knowledge, but the knowledge is of little usd if questions accompany the recitations. Where 
it is not applied in the daily habits of the in- departments of biology exist, or where phyai- 
divkiual. The procedures that tend to develop ology or bacteriology is taught, those sub- 
habits of hygiene nro physical exercise (games, jects arc often made to cover hygiene or 
sports, plays), swimming bathing, tooth-brush varioias parts of it. Many of our high schools 
drills, hygienic and medical inspection with tho and colleges are placing hygiene in the Depart- 
eorr action of bad habits of hygiene and of Tome- meat, of Physical. Education, where it has a 
cliable incapacitating physical defects, routine peculiar appropriateness. A good. deal of 
exclusions for contagious cases and cases ox- hygiene is taught by the medical inspectors 
posed to contagious disease. This conception and nurses In some of those schools that have 
combines instruction in tho principles of hygiene an efficient system of medical inspection, 
with instruction in the practices of hygiene. It Teaching of Hygiene in the Primary Grades, 
unites classroom instruction with the apptica- —The young child on entering school brings 
tions of hygiene in the various departments and with him the habits of hygicno which have been 

divisions of the school. taught him at home. IfTiis mother has taught 

It is most desirable from the standpoint of him good habits of eating, good habits of ex- 
educational method and effective results to crclion, good habits of bathing, good habits of 
combine the essentials of related anatomy and exorcise, and good habits of rest, the problem 
physiology with a carefully graded sequence of of his hygienic instruction during his elementary 
hygienic subjects; at the same time insisting years in school is much simplified. In factjie 
on the practice of health habits and procedures has already received a quality of instruction 
from those of simple cleanliness and exorcise up which from the standpoint of his physiological 
to those of individual relief from the handicap well-being and efficiency will never be surpassed 
of physical defect and those of community at any other time m his life. As a rule, how- 
protcction against communicable disease. over, the young child on entering school, par- 

Methods ot Instruction in Hygiene. —There ticularly the city childj is in need of more or 
is tho same necessity for sound educational less forceful instruction in the habits of hygiene, 
methods in presenting tho subject of hygiene to and has a faulty knowledge of even the simpler 
school children or college students a& there is principles of hygiene. The individual need for 
in the presentation of any other subject taught and the character of instruction must be detcr- 
them. ( The object of this instruction in by- mined by the teacher or authorities in charge, 

gieno is the establishment of right habits of It is obvious that such matters as cleanliness 

living based upon a rational knowledge of the of the body and wearing apparel, care of the 

reasons why those habits arc right, The sub- teeth, eyes, ears, noso, hair, and nails, habits of 
jeet is. essentially scientific in its foundations piny, excretion, and posture, will figure proivd- 
and logical in its application. All tho argu- nenlly in this early instruction. The teacher 

mcnls that have been advanced in support of will have profitable recourse to informal talks, 
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personal talks, and the use of simple charts, 
pictures, diagrams. There should be hygienio 
and medical examinations supported, by a 
requirement that reasonable hygienic and 
medical advice must be respected. This com¬ 
bined instruction in principles and practices of 
hygiene will tend even at a very early age to 
establish principles and practices in the thoughts 
and acts of the child. 

The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades and 
in the High School.—Throughout the later 
work in the grades and in the high school there 
should be the same careful correlation between 
the instruction in the principles of hygiene on 
the one hand and the procedures and conditions 
of applied hygiene and sanitation on the other 
hand as they exist in the school system, its 
buildings, grounds, and material equipment. 
The educational influences from these various 
sources should be, harmonious. There should 
be no inconsistencies between general scientific 
hygienic principle and local hygienic practice. 
The subject matter in any given course in hy¬ 
giene should include particularly the hygienic 
features connected with the health problems 
which occur in the daily lives of the individuals 
concerned. Such a course would logically 
include the following topics: Food; its physio¬ 
logical importance and requirements; its 
source; its contaminations; its preparation; 
its ingestion; the influences of emotional states 
on its digestion; its assimilation and its excre¬ 
tion. Water;, its physiological importance; 
its contamination. Air; its physiological impor¬ 
tance; its contaminations; its alterations under 
various meteorological conditions; ventilation. 
The excretions; their physiological significance; 
care of tho bowels; the kidneys; the skin; the 
lungs. Physical cxcrciso; its importance; its 
necessity; its varieties; its abuse. Rest; 
mental and physical rest; relative rest and 
recreation; sleep. The influence of abnormal 
conditions on health; e.g. defective vision; 
obstructed breathing; adenoids; tonsils; de¬ 
fective and unclean teeth; diseased gums; 
sluggish ulcers, wounds and old areas of irrita¬ 
tion ; exposures to heat, to cold, to moisture and 
to drafts; fatigue. The effects of bad habits on 
health; e.g, rapid eating; mouth breathing; 
unwise use of the eyes; sex habits; the abuse 
of tea, coffee, alcohol and tobacco; opium and 
cocaine habits. The causes of disease, such as 
pathogenic bacteria and other parasites. The 
carriers of disease, such as the fly, the mos¬ 
quito, the flea, the rat, and cureless human 
beings. Our defenses against disease, such as 
fresh air, sunshine, cleanliness, and good health. 
Special hygiene, such as domestic hygiene, 
municipal hygiene, community hygiene, indus¬ 
trial hygiene, school hygiene, “ sex hygiene.' 1 
First aid to the injured, and the care and 
feeding of infants. 

Legal Requirements. — In most city school 
systems special emphasis is laid on the un¬ 
hygienic influences of alcohol and tobacco, A 


number of state legislatures have enacted laws 
requiring such instruction in the schools of the 
state. The importance of this instruction is 
groat. No course in hygiene can be complete 
without including a discussion of alcohol and 
tobacco. There is, however, a question as to 
the wisdom of specifying through state law that 
these subjects be included unless the law is 
made to cover in addition other equally impor¬ 
tant subjects such as dental hygiene, the hy¬ 
giene of alimentation, pathogenic bacteria, the 
fly and the mosquito as carriers of disease, 
spitting, and so oil. Emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of instruction concerning the unhygienic 
effects of alcohol and tobacco through legal 
procedure must inevitably make other seriously 
important phases of hygiene seem to be a 
matter of secondary consideration. See Alco¬ 
hol; Temperance, Instruction in. 

Instruction In the Training School for 
Teachers. — Tire hygiene taught in the training 
school for teachers should include instruction 
in anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, and 
certain phases of sociology. Special emphasis 
should be placed on the instruction in school 
hygiene, domestic hygiene, municipal and 
community hygiene, industrial hygiene, and 
certain of the general features of military hy¬ 
giene and sanitation, In addition to the special, 
topics noted in this paper for instruction in the 
grades and high school, the normal school 
should cover the following topics in school 
hygiene; the school site, buildings, and play¬ 
grounds; the material equipment, including 
benches, blackboards, lighting, ventilation, heat, 
water, toilets, accommodations for exercise, rest, 
ancl eating; school supplies, such as pencils, 
books, chalk, apparatus and utensils; the stand¬ 
ardization of schoolbooks; systems of cleaning, 
such as moist wiping, special sweeping, vacuum 
cleaning, periodical and special fumigation, and 
antiseptic cleaning; tho food, clress, weight, and 
morbidity of school children; tho fatigue of 
school children; infectious diseases and school 
epidemics; the cars, eyes, noses, throats, teeth, 
ancl mouths of school children; nervous condi¬ 
tions, cripples, defectives, and tho morbid and 
criminally inclined. T, A. S. 

Sec Hygiene, Personal; Hygiene, School. 
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HYMER’S COLLEGE, HULL, — Sco 
Grammar School, English; College, Eng¬ 
lish; Pun lic Schools. 

HYPiESTHESIA, or HYPO^STHESIA. — 
The decrease in ability to appreciate stimuli. 
The term is applicable to all forms of sensation, 
including vision, hearing, taste and smell, as 
well ns touch, pressure, and pain, but is com¬ 
monly applied only to the latter group of sen¬ 
sations. Since special words are employed to 
describe the decreased ability in vision, in 
hearing, in smell, in taste, in temperature 
sensations, and in pain, it is customary anti tho 
best usage (although tho custom is not always 
adhered to) to restrict^ tho use of the simple 
terms ending in -resthesia (Lc. an-, hyper-, ami 
hyp ores thesia) to the press urc-Hke sensations 
such as those of touch and pressure. S» I. F. 

See Analgesia; Anaesthesia; Hyperes¬ 
thesia, 

HYPALGESIA, or HYPOALGESIA. — 
The decreased ability to appreciate painful 
stimuli. See Analgesia; Anesthesia. 

HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. — One of 
the most eminent women teachers of antiquity, 
and one of the ablest of the later Greeks. In 
spite of her remarkable position and the somber 
tragedy of her death, few passages relating to 
her survive, but they uniformly ascribe to her 
an exceptional distinction for culture and in¬ 
fluence no less than beauty and virtue. She 
was probably bom between SCO and 370> 
Suirlas flays that she flourished under Arcadius 
(305-408) • Philostorgius places her story in the 
reign of Valens (364-378); and John Malnlas 
describes her as an " aged woman ,J at tho time 
of her death (416), Her father, Theon, was a 
distinguished teacher of astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics at tho Museum. Two of his many 
works still survive. But the daughter, Suidns 
flays, surpassed her father ill ability, and went 
on from mathematics to philosophy. She 
wore the philosopher’s clonk, and expounded 
Plato, Aristotle, and “ the other philosophers" 
(probably Neoplatonist) to largo bodies of 
students. The statement that sne taught on 
the street seems to be a misinterpretation. 
Tho article in the Lexicon of Suidas is a late 
and adulterated epitome of an earlier writer, 
but the letters of Bishop Synesius, an enthusias¬ 
tic pupil, and the Ecclesiastical History of 
Socrates confirm her position. Socrates says 
that she 11 surpassed all the philosopliers of tho 
time, and taught in the Platomst (Ncoplaton- 
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ist) school founded by Plotinus.” The Nco- 
platonist school had by that time been detached 
from the Museum, and its one woman teacher 
drew pupils from all parts of the Greek world. 
Hierocles, Synesius, Troilus, and other known 
scholars were amongst her pupils. Her chief 
diHtinction was in philosophy, but she im¬ 
parted “ all disciplines, ” — mathematics, me¬ 
chanics, astronomy, and philosophy, — and 
the letters of Synesius refer to her technical 
skill. Two large works are mentioned as hav¬ 
ing been written bv her, but they have not 
survived: an arithmetical Commentary on 
Diophanlus and a Commentary on the Conic 
Sections of Apollonius of Perga. She ig 
described as a fluent, precise, and attractive 
speaker, and is uniformly praised for beauty 
and high character. Suidas tells that the 
lending persons of the city used to visit her, «s 
it was the custom at Athens for magistrates 
to visit distinguished teachers. Socrates nar¬ 
rates that she was friendly with Orestes, the 
Prefect, and that this friendship led to her 
lamentable fate. A mob seized her as she 
entered her litter, dragged her through tho 
streets, and, after tearing her flesh from her 
bones with oyster sheila or broken pottery, 
burned her remains. The cause is obscure, but 
Socrates seems to suggest that the Archbishop 
Cyril's followers laid the blame for the friction 
that existed between the Prefect and Cyril on 
the aged and influential pagan teacher. The 
murder was perpetrated in 416, when Hypatia 
must have been in or beyond the sixth decade 
of her life. She is the heroine of Charles 
Kingsley's Hypatia. J. IVL 
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HYPER. — A pTefix to indicate an exagger¬ 
ated degree of any characteristic. Thus hy- 
perccsthcsia is an excessive degree of sensitivity. 

HYPERESTHESIA. — An increased aensitiv- 
ity to stimuli in any sensory field, but usually 
applied to the abnormal sensibility of the akin 
and the underlying tissues. The hyperces- 
tliesin may be of peripheral or central origin, 
due to abnormalities in the sensory end organs 
or in the spinal cord or brain, respectively. 
Certain substances applied to the skin produce 
a peripheral hyperflensitiveness which is prob¬ 
ably duo in large part to tho increased btood 
supply. Examples of this are tho conditions 
following the application of very hot, not burn¬ 
ing, stupes, of mustard plasters, of turpentine 
and of cantharidcfl to the skin to act ns 
“ counter irritants.” All of these leave tho 
skin hypersensitive, at times so much so that 
the individual cannot bear the pressure of his 
clothing. Pcdagogicnlly tho hyponesthesia are 
of little importance, except that in a highly 
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ucrvaua individual of unstable mental make-up HYPNOSIS. — The phenomena of the hyp- 
they may lead to convulsions, to voluntary nolic state aro induced through a psychological 
isolation etc. S. I. E. alteration of consciousness and control, which 

Sec Anesthesia, Analgesia, and the refer- in turn are presumably conditioned by a change 

onccs there given. of status of brain-functioning, Though plau¬ 

sible theories have been offered in explanation 
HYPERALGESIA. — The exaggeration of of the susceptibility ( to assume the hypnotic 
the pain sense, whereby (l) pain-producing state, it cannot be said that wc understand its 
stimuli are felt to be more painful than nor- nature, nor just what happens in the nervous 

malty, ami (2) the pain threshold is lowered and system when hypnosis ensues. Psychologi- 

stimuli which do not produce pain in a normal calljq wo find in hypnosis a handicapped or 
individual or in normal parts give rise to pain impaired functioning, the loss of relation to the 
sensations. Sections of the body with a environment, to tho normal assimilation of 
lowered pain threshold arc sometimes called experience as material for the personal memory- 
“ tender areas/’ continuum, and to the normal initiative and 

See Anesthesia; HypestheSia; Hypeiies- direction of the mind's concerns. The losses 
THE 9 IA, S. I. F. thus entailed lay the hypnotized subject open 

to tho direct suggestion or command of incs- 
HYPERMETROPIA. — Sec Era, especially sages and influences that reach his altered 
Sections on Hygiene of tho Eye and Test-sot Vision. consciousness; so that exaggerated suggesti¬ 
bility comes to be tho most conspicuous symp- 
HYPEROPIA. — (v 7 rf/>. over, and tty, eye), tom of tho state. That other handicapped 
That condition of refraction where the eyeball states offer analogous relations is set forth 
is too shallow, and hence parallel rays of light under the term “ suggestion ” (q.v.). Through 
come to a focus behind the retina. The hy- tho large areas of excluded mental action and 
peropic eye is an undeveloped oyc. It is, m responsiveness there goes out to the impres- 
fact, the normal condition of tho human eye in sious that outer an intensive concentration, 
infancy. Even with children of school age which again conspicuously characterizes tho 
some investigators have found the majority of phenomena of this state. In this respect tho 
children with hyperopic eyes, but the number analogy of the state to somnambulism as it 
of such eyes decreases with the increased ago spontaneously occurs in predisposed individuals 
and higher j*radc of the pupils, although tha is very close, and gave to the state Hie name 
defect remains permanent m a considerable of artificial somnambulism, 
percentage of cases. While it is tho normal The typical phenomena may be briefly sum- 
condition for young children, the fact of this marized. The state is induced by the consent 
prevalence td hyperopia makes certain hy- of the subject who passively yields to tlio re- 
gicnic precautions necessary. In the first place quest to seek sleep, to yield tho command of 
the undeveloped eye of childhood, the hyper- his thoughts and to relax. A sharp command 
opic eye, is better fitted for looking at objects (pnvtly reinforced by stvoking&or similar irvaiup- 
at a distance than for near work. Reading, for illations), such, for example, that ho cannot 
example, is an^ occupation peculiarly ill fitted open his eyes, may then be successful, and the 
for tho hyperopic eyes of chilclron, for their arms attempt to open the eyes fail or succeed only 
arc too short to hold a hook conveniently even after repeated trials. The anticipation of the 
at the normal distance of twelve inches, while altered condition being thus gradually estnb- 
a greater distance would bo desirable for them, lishccl, it is entered upon by trained subjects in 
Tho error of refraction can be overcome by response to any sign or suggestion; and siroi- 
accornmodation, but the child with hyperopic larly a snap oi the fingers, an upward stroke, 
eyes reads with great muscular strain. This a sharp call in an altered tone, breaks up the 
defect, especially whoa combinedi as frequently state, and restores the subject to the normal 
happens, with astigmatism^ often causes head- condition. The development of the symptoms 
ache ami other physical disorders, proceeds rapidly and through suggestion. The 

When the hyperopia amounts to two diopters, subject becomes responsive only to the presence 
or m any case on the advice of a competent mid word of the operator. He aces and hears 
oculist, tho error of refraction should be cor- nothing that is not presented to his avenues of 
rectcd by the use of convex lenses. The fact sense by such imposed suggestion. He will 
of hyperopia as the normal condition of the eye regard the fountain-pen as a stiletto, and the 
in infancy, tho changing degree of refraction upholstered chair as hia victim. He will see 
as the eye develops, and the need of adaptation a blank card ns a photograph; and he will fail 
to the actual condition at each stage, illustrate to see objects realty present which lie has been 
the importance of yearly tests of children’s informed arc spirited away (negative hallu- 
vision and of expert ndvico when marked cirtation). Ho will perform actions seemingly 
changes occur. ^ . W, II. B» impossible to his normal powers of sclf-com- 

Stm Eye, especially sections on Hygiene of maud; and hysterical subjects— • the hysterical 
the Eye and Tests of Vision; also Desks and state cither emphasizing or complicating the 
Bbays; Heading, Hygiene of; Whiting. hypnotic disposition — will show mental in- 
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Alienco over functions (such as tho healing of 
sears) physiologically removed from conscious 
influence. Though * obviously endless in 
varietyi the hypnotic phenomena present but 
the developinents of suggestibility, made pos¬ 
sible by the limitations of responsiveness and 
the surrender of directive control. Similarly, 
the actions of the (deeper) hypnosis remain 
unrecalled to the waking consciousness and 
find no place in its memory sequence. But 
here the psychic impairment becomes more 
subtle and exhibits the typical relations of the 
subconscious phenomena. For it may be 
shown that what is thus excluded from the 
normal consciousness is not wholly excluded, 
and by indirect and circumventing devices 
may bo shown to find some sort of registry. 
Likewise the hallucinations and the insensibili¬ 
ties of the hypnotic state are not wholly com¬ 
plete; and what tho hypnotic consciousness 
fails to perceive yet finds indirect record, (See 
Subconscious.) The situation becomes yet 
more complex through the possibility of post- 
hypnotic suggestion; for hero the suggestion, 
though imposed in hypnosis, is yet acted out in 
the normal condition. The subjenfc realizes 
his action, gives some excuse for it, if it is foolish 
or improper and accepts it ns his own conduct, 
duo to un impulse for which he cannot quite 
account. 

The applications of hypnotic suggestion for 
the curative treatment of disease, particularly 
of nervous functional troubles, has the same 
basis as that of waking suggestion, but through 
the artificially induced state lowers the resist¬ 
ance which a moro nearly waking conscious¬ 
ness might, in spite of a consenting effort, 
obstructively exercise. Questions of legal re¬ 
sponsibility and commission of crimes in the 
hypnotic stato have also led to critical discus¬ 
sions, and have raised the question as to 
whether the subject docs not recognize the 
sham character of the crime which lie hypnoti¬ 
cally commits, Yet the practical submission 
of tho subject to the operator’s will has led to 
a more cautious use of the process, and affects 
the bearing of its practical applications. 

Historically the state is connected with tho 
older theories of an actual physical influence 
streaming from the operator's person and 
physically affecting the subject, and again to 
the theories of special sensitiveness of the 
subjects by virtue of which they developed 
powers beyond the normal. The former comes 
directly from Mesmer and the doctrine of ani¬ 
mal magnetism, or an all-pervasive magnetic 
influence which the favored operator embodies 
in his own person; the latter found its develop¬ 
ment in the notion of “sensitives" or “me¬ 
diums 11 later absorbed by the spiritualistic 
sense of tho term. It was the outgrowth of 
these unsupported notions and the explanation 
of tho phenomena on the basis of an altered 
physiological and psychological state that was 
the special contribution of James Braid (1705- 
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I 860 ), and which inaugurated the modern 
study of the topic, (Sco Mesmerism,) J, J, 
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HYPNOTISM. — See Hypnosis. 

HYPOTHESIS. — A supposition, a theory, 
or a mode of explanation hold tentatively pend¬ 
ing further inquiry, because of its value in the 
organization of knowledge and in direction of 
inquiry. The increased importance attached, 
in the development of modern science, to mak¬ 
ing and using hypotheses is a necessary part 
of the evolution of inductive and experimental 
science. It marks the attainment of a genu¬ 
inely critical reflective attitude, and provides 
the working method for dealing with the other¬ 
wise insoluble antagonism of dogmatism and 
skepticism, Tho older and classic scientific 
altitude (commonly called deductive, but better 
termed subsumptivc or authoritative) as¬ 
sumed that science was possible only where 
there existed a body of absolutely certain and 
definite fixed principles of “ truths/ 1 under 
which empirical or observable data might be 
brought. Only as the body of experienced 
data was subsumed under the absolute first 
principles did tho former acquire logical sys¬ 
tematization and rational justification, tlmt is, 
tho characteristic traits of a science. These 
first principles were themselves, accordingly, 
of a radically different nature from tlmt of the 
facts of experience. The former wore universal 
and necessary; self-evident truths of reasons 
or rational intuitions, innate ideas, a priori to 
all experience. The latter were a posteriori, 
the result of sensations anil imagination, 
contingent, fluctuating, particular. When ac¬ 
ceptance of ultimate rational principles was 
made the foundation of all soienco, doubt and 
denial of their existence led to skepticism re¬ 
garding the possibility of knowledge. Dogma¬ 
tism and skepticism thus exhausted tho 
philosophies of knowledge. 

The modern scientific movement began when 
men gave up the notion that science consisted 
in defining and classifying existences just as 
they were found and substituted the search for 
processes and energies which made tho objects, 
or brought them into^ existence. The latter 
point of view necessarily involved the use of 
imaginative conceptions of possible causes. 
The speculative danger latent in the new 
method was checked by insistence that the 
imaginative conceptions, or hypotheses, must 
lend themselves to nmthenia ticnl statement, de¬ 
duction, and to corroboration by the results of 
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experimental observations. Descartes' theory 
of knowledge marks tlic transition from the 
older to the newer, or scientific, logic. He 
retained the notion that science begins with 
truths or concepts of pure reason, and that 
what wna needed was concentric deduction from 
these universal, until the phenomena revealed 
to sense observation were approximated. At 
the same time ho insisted upon the necessity 
of definite and accurate (mathematical) for¬ 
mulation of these ultimate notions and upon 
methodic procedure, a series of intermediate 
Bt-ops from the universal to the particulars. 
When the Cartesians called these ultimate 
principles t( hypotheses/ 1 they did not moan to 
imply their doubtful character, but rather that 
they were " placed under 1 / all the particular 
facts of existence and of science. When New¬ 
ton said that he did not mako hypotheses (non 
jingo hypotheses), ho did not mean (as is some¬ 
times stated) that he did not gratuitously in¬ 
vent them, but that lie did not employ them 
in the Cartesian way. In the modern sense, 
no one invented or used hypotheses more 
freely than Newton; but, as against the Car¬ 
tesian theory of the world, lie held that general 
interpreting principles must not be derived 
from pure thought, but be suggested by ex¬ 
perience and then transferred by analogy to 
other phenomena; their verification existing 
in the suggestion of new or experimental ob¬ 
servations exaetty confirming the deductive 
results. In ICant, wc find again an inconsistent 
compromise of the old and the new logics. He 
recognizes tlmt science does not consist in tho 
mere accumuhitian ami classification of facts, 
since it requires conceptions which the mind, 
frorn its own initiative, uses to cross-examine 
existing observations and employs also as 
methods of undertaking new experimental 
constructions. To quote his own words; 
" When Galileo caused bails which he had care¬ 
fully weighed to roll down an inclined plnnc, 
or Torricelli made the air bear up a weight 
which ho knew beforehand to bo equal to a 
Blamlnrd column of water, a new light broke 
on the mind of the scicntifio discoverer. It 
was seen that reason has insight only into that 
which it produces after a plan of its own, and 
that it must itself load the way with principles 
of judgment and force nature to answer its 
questions." But ill ^ his general philosophic 
formula lion of this insight, Kant overlooked 
tho fact that the "principles of judgment" 
with which thought approaches objects are 
purely hypothetical in character and are ap¬ 
proved or rejected according ns they work out 
in experimental construction of objects, Ac¬ 
cordingly, his philosophy, though called critical, 
was at bottom a revival of dogmatic rational¬ 
ism, since ho held that knowledge requires a 
fixed stock of a priori concepts that are imposed 
once for all upon objects. Tho inherent diffi¬ 
culties in this position conspired with tho 
constantly increasing emphasis upon experi¬ 


mental verification to discredit the older em¬ 
piricism and rationalism alike, and led to the 
formulation of the doctrine that all general 
ideas, or concepts, are originally purely hypo¬ 
thetical, gaining certainty as they work success¬ 
fully to interpret and organize observations 
and to direct further fruitful experiments. In 
placing the standard of value for concepts in 
their use, instead of their structure, tho result¬ 
ing functional empiricism becomes truly critical, 
assigning a distinctive important r61c to con¬ 
cepts, a r 6le not capable of being played by 
facts and observations by themselves, but 
insisting also upon the need of experimental 
test. J. D. 

See Concept; Idea; Judgment; Knowl¬ 
edge; Method; Pragmatism. 

HYPSICLES. — See Geometry. 

HYSTERIA. — Among medical men there 
is the greatest difference of opinion regarding 
this topic; some deny the existence of a special 
disease under this name and would group tho 
patients under other headings, while others 
include all cases that cannot clearly be diag¬ 
nosed in other ways. In other words, for 
some hysteria does not exist as a medical 
entity, for others it is the name for a scrap 
basket into which cases are thrown if the}' clo 
not fit into the regular pigeonholes. It is, 
therefore, difficult, perhaps impossible, to de¬ 
fine tho term in any manner that will be satis¬ 
factory to all, but it may be said that the best 
opinion is that hysteria is a disease of a nervous 
character, with varied manifestations which 
may simulate the conditions in many organic 
diseases, nervous and otherwise. 

The symptoms* in hysteria have been the 
subject of much discussion, and on tho limita¬ 
tion of tho symptoms depends the conception 
of the disease, Tho symptoms in this disease 
arc extremely varied, and in a general way may 
be confused with corresponding symptoms in 
other diseases. Tho following classes of symp¬ 
toms may bo distinguished: (1) emotional in¬ 
stability; (2) abnormal suggestibility, which 
Babinski regards as the chief characteristic of 
hysteria, to the extent of holding that the other 
accompanying phenomena of the disQnso arc 
due to the suggestion of tlic examining physi¬ 
cian or the patient’s reading; (3) sensational¬ 
ism due to an exaggerated ego, which leads to 
a desire to win notoriety and sympathy in any 
way whatever; (4) motor disturbances, c>g.> 
convulsions and tremors as well as paralysis ana 
motor defects; (5) sensation disturbances; 
(6) vasomotor, trophic, and secretory disturb¬ 
ances, about which, however, there is little 
agreement. JcJiiffe. in the best account of the 
whole hysteria problem, has given the broadest 
expression to hysteria in defining^ it as " a 
general tendency to certain reactive expres¬ 
sions," which have already been noted above. 
Babinski throws aside the classical symptoms 
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ns noted by Charcot and his followers as arti¬ 
facts and poor observation, and attributes the 
disease wholly to suggestion. Other psy¬ 
chological explanations of hysteria have been 
Advanced, nhd in general it may be said that the 
psychological hypotheses are more satisfactory 
than those of a physiological nature, c.g, those 
in which attempts have been niado to correlate 
the symptoms with cerebral conditions, The 
most important of the psychological explana¬ 
tions are thoso of Janet and of Freud. The 
definition of Janet, which gives his general 
explanation, is as follows: ft Hysteria is a form 
of mental depression, characterised by the 
retraction of the field of personal consciousness 
and by the tendency to the dissociation nnd 
the emancipation of systems of ideas and of 
functions, which by their synthesis constitute 
the personality.” The symptoms are due to a 
narrowing of the field of consciousness, to an 
inattention which produces in general an am¬ 
nesia. The anesthesias are, according to this 
view, due to lack of attention to the sensations 
from the body and the paralyses to n similar 
cause. The sensation elements are grouped in 
a subconscious ness, if we may speak of such 
a thing, and they are there combined just as arc 
the conscious perceptions. The combinations 
give rise to impulses which are not consciously 
controlled, and there appears to be a splitting 
or a doubling of the personality. 

Most authors agree, that although the hys¬ 
terical manifestations do not become obtru¬ 
sive until the third and fourth decades of life, 
the impressions that lead to the manifestations 
are obtained during the first fifteen years . The 
explanations of Babinski and of Freud indicate 
the possibility of hysteria formation in children. 
The abnormal stimulation of bright, children, 
the fixation of tho attention upon Ids health, 
and tho permitting a child to daydream help 
in the formation of the characters that become 
hysterical. The vicious habit of obvious 
concealment from maturing children of all 
matters of a sexual nature, with the consequence 
of the acquisition of fatso notions, and the 
harsh treatment of childish fears lead to the 
formation of abnormal modes of reaction and 
to repressions and concealments of emotional 
states which may become nuclei for hysterical 
manifestations in later life. S. I. F. 
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IAMBLICHUS. — See Neo-Platonism. 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (ABEN 
EZRA) (1002?-11G7), — A Jewish scholar, poet, 
philosopher, and mathematician. The first 
period of his life was spent in Spain up to 1140, 


his home being in Toledo; the rest of his days 
was spent abroad, mainly in Italy. Ibn Ezra 
traveled much, and, in addition to the coun¬ 
tries of the Mediterranean coast, visited France 
and England. Ilis reputation rested for several 
generations on his commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures, for he raised the art of Biblical 
exegesis to the degree of a science. I!c helped 
to revive Hebrew scholarship outside Spain. 
Ibn Ezra also wrote on grammatical terms in 
Hebrew, on style, and meter ( Zahot , 1145). 
In his philosophical works, traces of Neo¬ 
platonic influences may he found. His mathe¬ 
matical writings were numerous and include 
works on the peculiarities of the numbers one 
to nine (Sefer ha Ehttd ); on arithmetic (Scfer 
ha Mispar ); on the calendar (Sc.fcr ha lhbur)‘ 
on the astrolabe ( Kelt ha Nehoshel) ‘ on three 
chronological questions {Shalosh She 'clot); and 
composed astronomical tables (Luhot) t and 
translations of the astrologer Mashailah. He 
is the subject of Robert Browning’s poem, 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
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ICELAND. —A largo mountainous volcanic 
island in the North Atlantic Ocean (latitude) 
63° 24'-GO* 32'; (longitude) 13° 32'~24° 35' \V. 
Area, 40.437 square miles; climate compara¬ 
tively mild, especially in the south. Tho popu¬ 
lation is 83,000 (1909), engaged chiefly in sheep 
raising and in fishing, 

History and Government, — The effort has 
been made, but on very slight evidence, to iden¬ 
tify Iceland with the Thule of Pytheas; traces 
of Irish settlers (monks) were found by the 
first Norse discoverers. Tito Norwegians began 
to migrate to Iceland in the year 874, nnd in the 
next sixty years the island was fully settled. 
Government, in the form of nn aristocratic re¬ 
public, was organized in the year 930. Chris¬ 
tianity was Introduced in the year 1000. The 
Icelandic republic lasted until 1204, when Ha- 
kou, King of Norway, helped by the long-con¬ 
tinued feuds between noble families of the 
island, was able to induce the Icelanders to bo 
incorporated in the Norwegian monarchy, 
Iceland with Norway was united to Denmark 
in 1397. The main events under Danish rulo 
to the opening of the nineteenth century arc 
as follows: Introduction of the Reformation, 
tactically complete in 1550 when the Danes 
md become tho real national leaders; the last 
Catholic bishop, Jon Arnson, and his sons be¬ 
headed j tho grant of a monopoly in Icelandic 
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trade to a kind of colonial company of Copen¬ 
hagen merchants, 1602 — an economic blunder 
of the Danish government, which brought the 
island to the brink of ruin; abolition of the Althing 
in 1800, which meant the sweeping away of tho 
last traces of Icelandic independence.^ 

In the nineteenth century, especially after 
1830, there was a marked revival of national 
feeling and a struggle for national independence, 
resulting in 1843 in the restitution of the Althing 
in the form of modern legislatures (advisory 
only). The constitution of the millennial year, 
1874, gave the Althing legislative power subject 
to the veto of the King, tho executive power 
being in tho hands of a governor. The present 
constitution, adopted in 1903, gave tho Althing 
increased power and placed the executive power 
in the hands of a minister, an Icelander residing 
in Iceland and having a seat in the King’s cabi¬ 
net. 

Language and Literature. — The main body 
of the settlers of Iceland having come from Nor¬ 
way, the language naturally was developed from 
the West-Northern dialects of that country 
and got its literary form in Iceland on account 
of having been comparatively early put to 
literary use; it has been preserved far better in 
Icelaiul than in any of the other Scandinavian 
countries. The modern written language differs 
from that of the Sa^as about ns much as Tenny¬ 
son’s language differs from Shakespeare’s. 
This has the far-reaching educational result that 
every hoy and girl has access to real classics, at 
the same time interesting to youthful minds. 
It is impossible to understand the intellectual 
characteristics of tho people without reference 
to the national literature which is taught in all 
schools. 

The Icelandic Literature comprises: 1. 
Eddas— Saemundar Edda (Older Eddn), a 
collection of cosmogonic, epic, and didactic 
poems, collected without doubt in Iceland and 
largely composed there. Snorra Edda, a text¬ 
book of mythology explaining the constantly 
recurring metaphors ( Komingar ) of the "Scalds,” 
giving tho myths of the Scandinavian race and 
’ copious quotations from the older poets, showing 
their uso in poetic technique. 

2. Sagas, which can bo divided into threo 
groups: (1) Historical sagas, mainly by known 
authors, as Snorri Stnrhiaon’s HeimsJcringla 
(history of the kings of Norway); the Stur- 
langa saga, written by a contemporary and par¬ 
ticipant in the events, Sfcurla Thorduson. (2) 
Family sagas relating the actions of the leading 
aristocrats at home and abroad, founded always 
on fact, but idealized for esthetic motives. Tho 
form in some instances is concise, as in the mod¬ 
ern short story (Maupassant); such is the story 
of Gunnlang, the Worm Tongue. Sometimes it 
is of epic proportions; stories of whole country¬ 
sides or families, as in Njala, the most artistic 
and famous of all. (3) Romantic and legendary 
sagas often written under foreign, influence 
(Ch<tM07w (k gcsle, Briton lays, ete<)i Theso 


are almost entirely medieval, and lack the 
realistic spirit of the genuine sagas. The Eddns 
and sagas belong, it may be said, to tho period 
c. 850-1300. 

Besides the Eddie poetry, generally simple in 
form, — as Beowulf^ — is the scaldic poetry, 
court poetry in praise of kings and princes, ex¬ 
tremely artificial in form. To the period 1300- 
1600 belong the historical ballads (i rimur ) and 
some splendid religious poems in the old scrildic 
meter, as Eystcinn Asgrlmsson’s Lilja. From 
the fifteenth down to the nineteenth century, 
there was a lull in the intellectual life of Ice¬ 
land, broken, however, by a few notable produc¬ 
tions, as Hallgrimur Pjctursson's Passion Psalms, 
the sermons of Bishop Jon Vidnlin, and the poems 
of Stefan Olnfsson and Benedict Grondal (the 
older). 

Tho poetic renaissance came in the nineteenth 
century j coinciding very nearly with the political 
awakening, The leader in this development 
was Jonas Hallgrimson, whose influence was felt 
to the end of the century. The chief poets of 
the later romantic school, 1850-1880, were Stcin- 
grimur-Thoratcinsou, Benedict Grmulal tha 
younger, and Matthias Jochumson. To this 
period succeeded that of realism (1882), inau¬ 
gurated by the poet-journalist Jdn Olafsson. 
Lyric poetry reached its height in this period in 
Ilanncs Hafstein, author of tho spirited ballad, 
" The Death of Skarphedinn.” The realistic 
impulse naturally gave riso to novelists, of wham 
the greatest is Gestur IMIsson, and to dramatic 
art. The latter is stimulated by the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent theater at Reykjavik. 

Educational Beginnings. — Iceland having 
been settled mainly by the Norwegian aristoc¬ 
racy, the intellectual standard was naturally very 
high from the beginning. The vikings and local 
chiefs who emigrated to Iceland were often men 
who had traveled far and wide, and had seen the 
civilization of the Celt, tho Frank, Saracen, and 
Byzantine. On the other side, Christianity in 
Iceland was introduced more ns a political than a 
religious measure, and its sponsors were the 
weightiest men of the land; the icsthctlc and 
moral ideas are still closely connected with the old 
belief. The people arc almost without exception 
Lutherans, the State supporting tho Lutheran 
Church; but there is complete religious liberty. 
The island forms one bishopric with 105 parishes. 
In earlier times the educational supervision was 
entirely' in tho hands of the clergy. Primary 
education was always well provided for, the 
children being taught at home by their parents 
or by peripatetic teachers. The pastor would 
visit each family in his palish once a year, exam¬ 
ining the children in the elementary branches: 
if it was found that a child had not received 
proper training, the pastor had the power to or¬ 
der it taken away from the parents and educated 
at their expense by some more competent person. 

Present Conditions. — Since the new public 
school system was introduced, 1907, great prog¬ 
ress 1ms been made. Illiteracy is practically 
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unknown, and almost everybody can write and 
knows the elements of arithmetic. Young and 
old are very fond of reading, and the young 
people acquire on their own accord further 
information, especially a knowledge of Danish, 
of later years also of English, and thus gain 
access to larger literary fields; the ancient and 
modem Icelandic literature, as welL as newspa¬ 
pers and periodicals, are eagerly read. Each 
town has a public school, and there arc a number 
of higher schools: a classical college at Reyk¬ 
javik with about 100 students (a continuation 
of the old cathedral schools at H61fir and Skal- 
holt); two real (or scientific) schools; three 
schools for women; and same public high schools. 
At Reykjavik are the following special institu¬ 
tions: a normal school, n, school of navigation, a 
commercial college, and a technical school, also 
agricultural schools at H61ar and Hvanmncyri, 

The three professional schools, of theology 
(cst. 1817), medicine (cst. 1876), and law (cat. 
1907), were in 1911 incorporated into the 
University (Hdrsk&li) of Iceland, which also em¬ 
braces a faculty of philosophy and his lory liter¬ 
ature, and language of Iceland. The university 
was inaugurated Oct. 4, 1911. 

The national library (Laudsbdkasafn) at Reyk¬ 
javik 1ms the most complete collection in the 
world of books printed in Iceland (73,000 vol¬ 
umes and 0100 Icelandic Mss.). Resides the 
college library at Reykjavik, with a large and 
valuable collection of books and Mss,, Iceland 
has three county libraries. The national 
archives (Uikiskjalnsnfn, est. 1SS2) have the safe 
custody of all civil and ecclesiastical records 
m&ro than thirty yours old. The 
museum ( Forngripasafn), established 1S63, has 
about 6000 objects. The society of naturalists 
(Islenzka natlumfraedislaj), established 1889, has 
a museum of natural history, AU these collec¬ 
tions are housed in the national library building. 

Of learned societies, etc., must be men¬ 
tioned the Icelandic Literary Society (Ilid 
islmtka ndtlurnfrnedisfjclag, established 1816; 
the Icelandic Historical Society ( Hid islenzka 
sdgnftlatf) , established 1902; the Agricultural 
Society, etc. 

The financial estimates of 1910—1911 carried 
a total of 2,930,000 crowns (87S5.240). Of this 
amount 502,000 crowns ($134,436) were voted 
for the Church and education, and 145,000 
crowns for scientific and litemry purposes. 
Thus it appears that 22 per cent of the total 
budget was for intellectual and religious institu¬ 
tions. 

Iceland has about a dozen printing establish¬ 
ments (the first introduced in 1530), which at 
present issue about twenty newspapers, pub¬ 
lished once or twice a week, and some ten peri¬ 
odicals. During the last century many Icc* 
landers emigrated to America and established 
flourishing settlements in North Dakota and 
Manitoba; they publish journals of their own, 
which arc also much read in Iceland. 

St. St. and T. J, 
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ICKELSAMER, VALENTIN (15007-1541?). 
— The author of the first German grammar’ 
He was born in the old free city of Rothcnburg 
on the Tauber and studied first at the Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt and then at Wittenberg, where 
he was attracted by the fame of Luther and of 
Melanchthon, In 1525 lie held the position of a 
German schoolmaster in Rothcnburg, which city 
was then agitated by the socialistic movement 
later culminating in the peasants’ rebellion, 
Ickelsamcr took an active part in this move¬ 
ment, in consequence of which lie had to flee 
from the city. He went to Erfurt and from 
there to Augsburg. There, in 1534, he pub¬ 
lished his Deutsche Grammatica (German Gram¬ 
mar) in which he made a strong plea for the 
study of the mother tongue. The book con¬ 
tained interesting remarks on orthography and 
ctyn}Q)ogy l but Ite chief object wm to s))Q}v $ 
new method of teaching reading based on the 
phonetic value of the letters. In this Ickelsamcr 
was about three hundred years ahead of his 
time, for it was not until the second half of 
the nineteenth century that the old alphabetic 
method was finally discarded in the schools. 

F. M. 

IDAHO, STATE OF. — First organized as 
a territory by Congress in 1863, Idaho was 
admitted to the Union in 1890 ns the forty- 
fourth state. It is located in the Western 
Division, and has a land area of 84,290 square 
miles. In size it is a little larger than Kansas: 
nearly twice the size of Pennsylvania; and 
would mnkc ten states the size of Massachu¬ 
setts. For administrative purposes it is divided 
into twenty-three counties, and these, in turn, 
are divided into school districts of irregular 
and varying size. In 1910 Idaho had a popu¬ 
lation of 325,594, and a density of population 
of 3.8 people to the square mile. 

Educational History. — Owing to the small 
number of inhabitants in the territory, little 
was done toward the establishment of schools 
previous to 1870. In that year the census 
returns showed only 460 pupils in the schools 
of the territory, and a total school population 
of only 888. By 1875 the school population 
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had increased to 3852; by 1&S5,to 15,399; by 
1890, ftt the lime of the admission of the state, 
it had increased to 27,311; and by 1008 it had 
reached 85,2 Iff. In 1375 the laws which had 
previously been passed were gathered up, 
added to, and reenacted in the form of a now 
school law for the territory. The territorial 
controller was made cjc officio territorial su¬ 
perintendent of public instruction; the auditor 
of each county was made ex officio county 
superintendent of schools; and three trustees 
were to be elected to take charge of the schools 
of each school district. The main lines of the 
^resent school system were laid clown in this 
aw; the chief changes since that time being 
in the increase of the powers and duties of the 
county and state school officials, at the expense 
of the district organizations. The trustees of 
each district, under the law of 1375, examined 
and licensed all teachers, adopted textbooks, 
and generally managed the schools, while the 
superintendents collected information, made 
reports, and apportioned funds. A county 
school tax of from two to five mills was levied 
for the support of the schools. In 1874 there 
were seventy-seven school dfotmla, fifty- 
three schoolhouscs, three school libraries, and 
2030 pupils in the territory. The increase of 
the territory in both population and schools 
was slow during the eighties, was more rapid 
after Us admission ns a state in 1890, and lias 
been still greater sinco 1000. For some time 
the progress of the schools was retarded in 
certain counties by trouble with the Mormons, 
but after 1890 this seems to have disappeared. 
In the revised school law of 1883 the office of 
county superintendent was created and sep¬ 
arated from that of county auditor; teachers' 
institutes were begun; and the functions of 
the State Superintendent's office were enlarged. 
In 1887 the separate office of State Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction was created. 
Since the admission of the state, educational 
progress has been rapid. 

The act of admission gave the state a large 
amount of land for educational purposes. The 
common schools received the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections in each township, or a 
total of 3,008,231 acres; two townships,. or 
40,()S() acres, were given for a stute university; 
40,000 acres were given for a state school of 
science, which, in 1907, was added to the state 
university endowment fluid; 100,000 acres 
were given for normal schools; *10,000 acres 
for nutate academy; and 40,000 acres for a 
state industrial school. The constitution fixed 
the minimum sale price at $10 an acre, but the 
null'll so far made have been for more than 
twice this price. Only about one tenth of tho 
school lands are now under lease. Those lands 
will, in lime, sell for a good price, and the funds 
thus created will yield a large income for edu¬ 
cation. Tlie state constitution of 1890 made 
very detailed provision for n state system of 
education. A State Hoard of Education and a 


State Board of Land Commissioner 3 were 
created; tho public school fund and lands 
were carefully safeguarded: a minimum price 
of $10 an acre was set on all school lands; any 
form of aid to sectarian or religious schools or 
societies for any purpose, as well ns religious 
tests and the teaching of religious-tenets, were 
forbidden; compulsory education was author¬ 
ized; the university was located, and the title 
to university lands was confirmed; and tho 
territorial office of county superintendent was 
abolished, tho probate judges of the county 
being made cz officio county superintendents. 
In 1892 the University of Idaho was created, 
and the same year the first state teachers* 
association was organized. Ill 1893 ft free 
textbook bill and a compulsory education law 
were enacted, and state normal schools were 
established at Lewiston and Albion. In 1896 
tho constitution was amended to provide for 
the re-creation of the office of county superin¬ 
tendent, In 1899 the State Textbook Com¬ 
mission was reconstituted, and its work made 
more definite. In 1901 tho Idaho State Acad¬ 
emy, a secondary and technical school, was 
established at Pocatello, and a State Library 
Commission and traveling libraries provided 
for. In 1903 the Idaho Industrial Training 
School, a reform school for boys and girls, was 
established at St. Anthony. In I9Q5 the State 
Hoard of Education was given power to issue 
teachers' certificates of a higher grade, valid 
anywhere in the state; and the compulsory 
education law, long a dead letter, was revised 
and strengthened, and county probation officers 
provided for. In 1967 three six-weeks normal 
schools were organized. In 1909 rural high 
schools were established; a State Board of 
Examiners was created; the system of certi¬ 
fication was changed into a full state certifi¬ 
cating system; required meetings of school 
trustees were provided for; and a state school 
law commission was created. In 1911 this com¬ 
mission reported, and its report was accepted bv 
the legislature, and a new school code enacted. 
This materially enlarged the powers of the State 
Hoard of Education, changed the plans for certifi¬ 
cating teachers and apportioning school funds, and 
model changes in the management and instruction 
in all rural high schools. 

Present School System, — At the head of 
t.ho school system is a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, elected for two-year terms by the 
people; anti an cx officio State Board of Edu¬ 
cation, consisting of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, 
and the Attorney-General. There are also a 
State Hoard of Band Commissioners, created 
by the constitution, and composed of the mem¬ 
bers of the State Board of Education, with tho 
Governor added; a State Library Commission, 
consisting of Urn State Board of Education, 
with the President of tho State University 
added; a State Textbook Commission, consist¬ 
ing of tho State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction and six others, appointed by the 
State Board of Education, two to be practical 
business men and four to be teachers of at least 
five years* experience; and a State Board, of 
Examiners, who read and grade all examination 
papers and grant all teachers’ certificates for 
the entire state. To tho State Board of 
Education is given general supervision over the 
schools of the state and the preparation of a 
uniform course of study for the elementary and 
high schools of the state. Tho State Superin¬ 
tendent acts as the executive officer of the Board; 
apportions the income of tho school fund semi¬ 
annually; visits the counties, and holds meet¬ 
ings with the county superintendents; makes 
rules and regulations for the conduct of teachers’ 
institutes, and appoints assistant conductors for 
each one; prepares and distributes nil blanks 
and forms used; and makes a biennial report 
to the Governor. He or sho (women have held 
the -office continuously since 1899) is also a 
member ex officio of the Boards of Trustees of 
tho two State Normal Schools, of the State 
Academy, and of the State Industrial School. 

The State Board of Land Commissioners is 
charged with tho duty of locating, protecting, 
renting, and selling the school, university, and 
other lands granted to the state by the General 
Government by the act of admission. Tho 
State Library Board has charge of the traveling 
libraries of the state, and is directed to cooper¬ 
ate with public and other libraries anywhere 
in the state. The State Textbook Commission 
selects tho textbooks to bo purchased and sup¬ 
plied to tho schools of the state, high schools 
included, and makes six-year contracts with tho 
publishers. 

In each county there is a County Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, elected by popular election 
for n two-year term. He (or she) must be a 
practical teacher of at least two yenrs’ ex¬ 
perience in Idaho, and must hold at least a 
first grade teachers’ certificate to qualify for live 
ofiico. He is required to hold monthly meet¬ 
ings with his teachers; to visit each school each 
term; to apportion the school money to tho 
districts; to conduct an annual teachers’ in¬ 
stitute; may require trustees to make repairs, 
or to abate a nuisance; may transfer pupils and 
their quota of funds from district to district; 
keeps all records; and makes ail annual report 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

In each school district a board of three 
school trustees ore elected, one each year, at 
an annual school election. District lines may be 
altered and new districts created by the Board of 
County Commissioners. Any district may est ab- 
lish a kindergarten or a high school, nnd nil must 
provide a five months’ term of school and hnvo 
ail average daily attendance of five. Trus¬ 
tees have charge of all school property, and arc 
empowered to employ teachers and fix their 
compensation; by vote of the district may 
build, rent, furnish, or sell schoolhouses and 


sites; may spend 25 per cent of tho school 
money for fuel, janitor, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment; must spend 3 per cent of tho school 
money for the school library; may dismiss 
pupils; must compile an annual school census 
of all pupils six to twenty-one in the district; 
and must publish an annual financial report. 
Teachers must make a yearly report to the 
County Superintendent of Schools. Any dis¬ 
trict having a valuation of $150,000 may be 
organized as an .independent district by tho 
County Commissioners. Such independent dis¬ 
tricts have six trustees, who have, in addi¬ 
tion to the powers and duties of trustees of 
ordinary districts, power to levy a special tax 
sufficient to provide a nine months 1 school. If 
a distvi ct employs 35 teaohers, it may also employ 
a superintendent and adopt its own textbooks. 

School Support. — No state tnx is levied, but 
a required county tax of not less than five nor 
more than ten mills is levied, and any school 
district may vote a local district tnx up to 
twenty mills. The apportionment of income 
from the state school fund is made to the 
counties on tho solo basis of the number of 
school census children. In the counties all 
county taxation, fines, and license moneys 
are added, and the total is then appor¬ 
tioned to tho districts, one third equally to 
each, without reference to its size, mid two 
thirds on the basis of school census, less 5 per 
cent, which is withhold for apportionment to 
the rural high schools. District trustees must 
levy a tax sufficient to provide five months of 
school, and tho voters of any district may vote 
a further tax tip to ft total of 20.mills. Inde¬ 
pendent districts have special taxing privileges. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the popula¬ 
tion of 1900, 15.2 per cent were foreign liorn, 
57.7 per cent wore males, 3.5 per cent of the 
total population were Indians, and 1.7 per cent 
were Chinamen. But 6.2 per cent lived in 
cities of 4000 or over, while tho remainder 
lived in country districts or in littlo towns. 
The state is sparsely populated, large areas 
being practically uninhabited. Tho chief occu¬ 
pations are mining nnd agriculture. The com¬ 
pulsory education law has long remained unen¬ 
forced. It was revised in 1905 and made more 
definite, and n probation officer was appointed 
for each county to assist the Judge of the Pro¬ 
bate Court in dealing with the worst offenders. 
By tho new law children eight to sixteen 
years of ago itro required to go to school the 
entire time tho schools arc in session, though 
children over fourteen arc excused if they have 
completed the eighth grade, as arc all children 
who arc instructed at home or who are physi¬ 
cally or mentally incapacitated, or whose 
labor is necessary for the support of themselves 
or their parents. Trustees arc required to 
report all delinquent children to the County 
Superintendents of Schools, who in turn reports 
them to the Probate Judge. 

In material conditions tho schools have mado 
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very rapid progress within the post fifteen years. 
Many of the town and high school buildings arc 
substantially built and fairly well equipped. 
The average value of the school buildings of the 
state is about $3000. The schools are rapidly 
being graded and standimliacd. All schools 
follow a state course of study. All pupils 
who complete tho eighth grade pass the uni¬ 
form state examination, and this certificate is 
required for admission to the high schools of the 
state. Manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture arc included in the state course, of 
study as optional studies, aud a number of 
schools are reported as making a beginning in 
these subjects. Two towns arc reported as 
offering regular instruction in manual training. 

In a few places large consolidated schools have 
been established, and the pupils are transported 
to tho central school. The state has a good 
school library system which 1ms been in ex¬ 
istence for a long time. Each school district 
must make yearly additions to its school library ■ 
the traveling library system is efficient;^ and 
any town or city may levy a tax of one mill for 
library support. On petition of twenty voters 
in any school district, an election must be called 
to vote on the question of a similar library tax 
on the property of the district. 

Teachers and Training. — “For .the train¬ 
ing of new teachers the state maintains two 
state normal schools, and since 1907 has main¬ 
tained three summer schools, offering a six 
weeks' course of instruction. The certification 
stanihmU arc bettor than in many other states, 
and the certification plan has an especial merit 
in that it provides for a partially graded series 
of examinations leading up to tho highest 
diploma, 

Secondary and Higher Education. ~ The 
state maintains the Academy of Idaho at 
Pocatello, and the University of Idaho at 
Moscow {q*v,), The Academy of Idaho offers 
preparatory, business, arid technical courses. 
The University of Idaho is the only institution 
of higher learning in the state. High schools 
arc developing rapidly, considering tho sparsity 
of population, there being fifty-one public and 
private high schools on the University of Idaho 
list of inspected institutions in 1008, and new 
schools are being organized each year. The 
union-district high school law of 11109, and tho 
authorization nf two-year agricultural high 
schools in the r tme year, will add a new stimulus 
to their development. The state maintains 
the Idaho Industrial School at St. Anthony, a 
reformatory institution for both sexes; and in 
1909 established a state institution far the deaf, 
dumb, and blind of the state, who had heretofore 
been cared for elsewhere, under the supervision 
of the Htftto Board of Education. K P. C. 
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IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF, MOSCOW, 
IDA. — A coeducational state institution estab¬ 
lished in 1889, Its government is in the bands 
of a board of nine regents appointed by the 
Governor, In addition to the college courses, 
preparatory, music, engineering, and agriculture 
courses arc offered. The entrance require¬ 
ments ave sixteen units. Courses are offered in 
the college of letters and sciences leading to the 
degrees of A.B., B.S., Mus. B., and B.S. in 
domestic economy, as well as the A.M. and 
M.S. The college of agricultuvo given a four- 
year course loading to the degree of B.S., and 
a short win ter course of a general nature. The 
college of engineering provides four courses in 
different depart merits of engineering, each lead¬ 
ing to the appropriate degree. The State 
Teachers' Certificate is given to those graduates 
with the A.B, or B.S. degree who have taken 
courses in education. The enrollment in 
1910-1911 in all departments was 527. The 
faculty consists of fifty-four members, of whom 
nineteen are full professors. 

IDEA AND IDEATION. — Ideation do. 
notes either the act of thinking ov the course, 
the stream, of ideas, according as ideas are 
regarded as manifestations of n soul substance 
or spiritual entity, or as mental contents which 
in their associations and sequences make up the 
mind. Upon n third view, it expresses the 
function exercised by ideas, the results they 
effect In subsequent experience. So far accord¬ 
ingly ns the word is not a synonym for the pro¬ 
cess of thinking {q.v.) t its meaning depends 
upon that assigned to the term “ idea." 

Historically, the term “idea" dates from the 
Platonic philosophy. With him, it means an 
absolute, unchanging, immaterial archetype, 
fitamlardj or pattern, which the manifold chang¬ 
ing particulars of sense that are called by 
the same name partially share in nml repre¬ 
sent. It was the form, the nature, the essen¬ 
tial character of a set of particular existences. 
It was their universal, generic, and also their 
end, their completion, or perfect reality. 
Through its presence, ami only through its 
presence, are changes controlled, or made other 
than nn aimless, chaotic flux which as a flux 
is unknowable because not enduring long 
enough to have any assignable character. 
Within the world of physical change or becoming, 
these ultimate immaterial essences appear as 
mathematical forms. Mathematical relations 
supply nature with all its regularity and recur¬ 
rence, with whatever is constant, or resembles 
constancy, amid the acenc of change. They 
also supply the only conditions through which 
nature muy be, in any genuine sense, known, 
be mutter of science. The usual charge against 
the Platonic theory of ideas is that it confused 
mental concepts with things. If the charge 
means that Plato began with psychical exist¬ 
ences or even with logical abstractions and 
ended with hy post adzing them, it quite misses 
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the method and object of Plato. He began 
with changing objocts, acts, and beliefs, and 
concluded that self-consistent beliefs, stable 
modes of behavior (individual and social), per¬ 
manently real objects (and no object not per¬ 
manently real can bo truly real at all) all imply 
unified eternal essences, which as unified and 
eternal must bo immaterial. This moaning of 
the term (or of its Latin transliteration of the 
Aristotelian eidos, species, namely) lasted 
through the entire scholastic period, nomi¬ 
nalism alone denying the objective existence 
of archetypal standards of action and belief. 
Moreover, through the use of final causes in the 
medieval science of nature, these standard 
patterns, in the form of the ends for the sake of 
which events occur, were assumed also to bo 
the keys to the natural sphere. Even to-day, 
any one who believes in absolute eternal objec¬ 
tive standards or types of justice, truth, law 
(whether natural or moral), etc., to which par¬ 
ticular sets ami events tend to conform (or 
should conform) accepts the essentials of tho 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

Quite early in modern thought, however, the 
term “idea” begun to change its signification, 
taking on a more distinctively mental coloring. 
The notion of objective pattern shaded over 
into that or internal design, a mental copy 
according to which an action is carried on; tho 
notion of objective end similarly shades into that 
of conscious intent, purpose as a mental copy of 
some result to be accomplished. In this way, 
the term “ idea” came to design ate any object so 
far as that object was held in mind, whether for 
purposes of stv&ion or though L According to tho 
scholastic theory of knowledge, the species, 
tho kind, was always the real object of knowl¬ 
edge, even in dealing with a particular thing; 
that is, in this table the table-character is what 
is grasped by intelligence; whatever does not 
take the form of such a universal is incogni¬ 
zable. .John Locke also called the immediate 
object of the mind in knowledge an idea, but 
according to him general characters are never 
directly apprehended objects or simple ideas. 
On the contrary, sensible qualities, red, hard, 
loud, sweet, etc., arc the forms, the ideas, which 
mind grasps or “knows” directly, But 
Locke also accepted the notion that many of 
these qualities exist only in mind, and so he 
tended (though with some ambiguities) to hold 
that the objects of the mind in knowledge 
are mental objects only. Locke's influence 
practically determined, accordingly, the sub¬ 
sequent sense of the term "idea” — namely, 
mental event, occurrence, existence, especially 
if any cognitive force is attached to tho 
mental existence. However, even this restric¬ 
tion was not always observed; idea was often 
used to designate any mode of so-called psychic 
existence, such ns a feeling, desire, etc. (The 
word “thought" has also been used in the same 
loose style.) On the other hand, some surviv¬ 
ing flavor of the earlier intellectual connota¬ 


tion clung to the term, so that, following Ilume, 
many psychologists reserved the term for 
secondary or revived mental events, keeping 
the terms “sensation," “feeling," “Impression" 
for the primary. 

The significance of the term is still further 
confused by the fact that it has developed a 
sense intermediate between the original Pla¬ 
tonic objective one and the modern psychic 
one; a logical usage to denote meaning 
(what is mount), conception {what is conceived), 
the object of intellectual reference as distinct 
from tho act of referring. The fundamental 
importance of meanings in mathematics, the 
fruitful way in which these meanings interact 
for Um production of new meanings which no 
inspection of the original meanings could have 
revealed, the objective coherence of the result¬ 
ing systems, have led to the formation of a 
school of Neo-realism which insists that the 
science of mathematics proves the independent 
existence of intellectual essences, not subject 
to the flux of time and non-physical in char¬ 
acter. Moreover, many critics have pointed 
out that the psyc ical school confused ideas 
as meanings with ideas as private, psychic 
existences, thus making knowledge impos¬ 
sible, since knowledge requires that sensation, 
image, idea, have a stable reference beyond its 
own existence. The use of hypothetical mean¬ 
ings ns tools of inquiry lias meantime suggested 
still another sense for the term “idea " — that of 
tentative hypothesis, suggestion, theory. Thia 
interpretation mediates between the two con¬ 
ceptions of meaning as pure objective essence 
nod iih'Ji us mere pxychfc oxistence. uncer- 
tnin and tentatively used, the hypothesis or 
suggestion 13 mental; in its application and 
possible outcome, if confirmed, it is subjective. 

J. D. 

See Conception; Hypothesis; Method; 
Thinking; also Association of Ideas. 

IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS. — See Uto¬ 
pias and Education. 

IDEALISM, — In tho history of thought, 
idealism covers two tilings very different from 
one another, each kind including many varieties 
and both distinct from the meaning of the term 
“idealism" as employed in life. In the latter 
sense, idealism means a praiseworthy moral atti¬ 
tude, consisting in devotion to high aims, to 
ideals, even at the expense of personal loss in 
material comfort and financial gain. In its 
technical philosophical meaning, the two types 
of idealism are characteristic of ancient and 
modern thought, respectively. The former 
is primarily a teleological theory of the cosmos, 
of nature; the latter is primarily an assimi¬ 
lation of nature to consciousness. Classic 
idealism was a systematized method of inter¬ 
preting nature from the standpoint of final 
cause (sec Cause). It held that nature exists 
for the sake of realizing purpose, the ultimate 
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purpose being the Good. The degree of reality The case was quite otherwise with the begin- 
possessed by any temporal or phenomenal form nings of modern science. All those interested 
of existence is accordingly measured on the in removing from science the incubus of ox- 
scale of the degree in which it embodies or phumtion through final causes fastened upon 
realizes the End, the Good. Reason, intelligence, it by scholasticism and in substituting a me- 
was conceived as either the highest, the final, chanicul mode of explanation, were interested 
good of existence or at least ns an indispensablo in reducing physical nature to n homogeneous 
element in the culminating end. It was not medium, to mass, motion, space, and time 
conceived, however, as either the efficient cause capable of interchangeable statement in terms 
of nature or as the stuff out of which apparently of one another. The most obvious obstacle 
physical things are made. Nor was the proof to tlm accomplishment of this ideal was the 
of idealism sought in psychological or opistc- diversity of static qualities presented by natural 
mo logical grounds. On the contrary, the objects. By the simple device of relegating 
theory of knowledge was such ns would now color, sound, smells, tastes, to the mind of the 
bo termed realistic. It held that the human percipient, this obstacle was overcome, and 
knower, the individual mind, became mtclli- the residual “rear’ object was left with only 
gent or rational through the process of knowing properties that lent themselves to mathemati- 
object-s that exist independently of it, by means cal formulation and mechanical explanation, 
of appropriating to itself the amount and kind Hencc.it was those moat interested in the prog- 
of ultimate reality embodied m them. In the rcss of physical science that were most cm- 
phraseology of AristOtlo { sensation is a realiza- plmtic in declaring the purely mental nature of 
lion of the sensible qualities of objects; ima^i- the * f secondary }i qualities. Galileo, Descartes, 
nation of their form so far as still immersed in Hobbes, all taught that they are " effects ” 
particular entsesj reason of their universal form, produced by the real object on the sentient 
free from particular limitations. And while mind, useful as signs ^ to point to powers 
Plato and Aristotle, the two great names of in the object, but having a purely mental 
classic idealism, disagreed in many respects, status. 

they were at one in holding that our mental It was the work of Berkeley (g.v.) to carry 
operations arc to be viewed and explained from this line of argument into a thoroughgoing 
the standpoint of objective reality, not objoc- idealism. With acumen and vigor lie pointed 
tive reality from the standpoint of our opera- out that to common sense, to the plain man, 
tions of knowing. Consequently, while much the real object and the perceived object are 
is made of reason as explaining the order, the identical; that as a matter of fact the so-called 
harmony, and proportion found in nature, little primary qualities (extension, resistance, and the 
is made of the chief concept of modem idealism, spatial-mathematical properties generally) are 
consciousness, so that the term hardly appears inseparably bound up with the visible and 
as a significant conception. tangible qualities, and hence that the so-called 

Modem idealism may be said to have found material real object was but an " abstract ” 
its points of dcpnrluro in two convictions: idea. Hence the entire world of known and 
(a) The most certain, the best known, thing is know able objects was mental: esse equals 
an individual's own inner life, his piny of emo- yercipi. Berkeley, as a theologian, had no 
tions, hopes, fears, pleasures, pains, ideas, difficulty in attributing the permanent and 
memories, etc., what was later termed con- orderly relations manifested in the world of 
sciousncss, or the psychic; (b) all objects as perceived objects — their “laws” — to the 
known arc relative to the processes of sense- work of divine mind, leading us to expect, in 
perception and judgment that arc involved in regular and reliable ways, one perception to 
knowing them. (1) From the feeling that the follow upon, another. Hume (g.u.), with his 
surest, the most accessible region, in fact the anti theological bias, had no difficulty in show- 
only directly accessible and absolutely sure ing that upon Berkeley's own principles, God, 
thing, is the individual's own inner life, it was being unpcrceivnble, has no valid status, and 
but a step to tho k conclusion that the sole that mind itself must be resolved into the 
escape from skepticism ns to the possibility of simple flux or stream of changing perceptions, 
scientific knowledge of the world, ns well as the Since his lime, idealism has flowed in two 
sole way of explaining how a physical world separate channels. Empirical, psychological, 
can interact with a mental world, is to resolve or subjective idealism has stood for the Berke- 
thftt external world itself into psychic material, levan resolution of existence into perceptions 
The assimilation of the objective to the sub- and their associations, simultaneous and succes- 
jectlvo has boon the characteristic trait of sive — minus, of course, his assumption of 
every form of modem idealism. (2) The con- spiritual soul substance, divine and human, 
yictiqn that sense qualities are relative to the But since one school of philosophic theory, and 
individual percipient had been held by some of upon the whole, the orthodox one, had always 
tlio sop]lists in antiquity. Under the prevail- attributed slight, or even negative, importance 
iug conditions of science at that time, however, to perceptions as compared with conceptions, 
such a theory could issue only in intellectual in determining the framework of knowledge 
nihilism, the denial of all stable knowledge, and in giving certainty, there arose another 
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type of idealism which identified tf Reality M 
with conceptual, or rational, contents; whose 
motto was esse equals inlclligi. This school of 
rational idealism is also termed objective realism, 
because it 1ms taught that thought relations 
constitute objects independently of relation to 
jmy individual percipient, which, ns merely indi¬ 
vidual, is only sentient and hence incapable of 
general (scientific) knowledge except as it is in¬ 
formed by the same a priori or objective rea¬ 
son that constitutes the objective world itself. 
Its chief motif 1ms been the necessity of perma¬ 
nent and universal relations for the existence 
of objects of scientific and systematised knowl¬ 
edge, and the identification of these relations 
with the various functions of rational thought, 
This type of idealism was introduced by Kant 
and was carried to its culmination by Hegel, 
who, however, introduced another and indepen¬ 
dent conception; that the objective manifesta¬ 
tion of mind is found mure adequately presen ted 
in sociul life, in the state, and in the historic 
phenomena of politics, art, and religion than 
in nature. Schopenhauer, in turn, gave ideal¬ 
ism a further distinctive turn by finding tho 
clow to the nature of existence in will rather 
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idealism and realism in educa- 


than in rational thought, TION. — Two idealistic systems of philosophy 

It may almost be said that, barring mate- have had a peculiarly intimate connection with 

rialistic and agnostic philosophies, these two the theory of education, tho Socrnlic-Platomc 

types of idealism divided the field between them movement it! antiquity and that of German 

for a century after Kant. At present, there aro transcendentalism in recent times. They have 

many signs that the idealistic movement has, also exercised a significant influence upon cdu- 

temporarily at least, spent its force. At least, cnlionnl practice. The effect upon practice 

there is a strong realistic tendency in active lms not been so much direct as reflex, consisting 

progress. This movement is too recent and chiefly in affording a supposed intellectual 

too close to permit of any accurate and just justification for procedures that originated 

assignment^ of causes. Some of the maid independently of philosophy. The Platonic 

.reasons for it are, however, obvious. One is tho idealism, so far ns it a (Ye c led education, was a 

exhaustion of interests in the type of problems development of the method pursued by Socrates 

that gave idealism its original impetus. An- in his endeavor to arrive at fundamental prin- 

ollmr is a number of inherent inconsistencies ciplcs mid standards of action. Socrates urged 

that no typo of idealism has completely over- that since no man would voluntarily do vio- 

come. Allied to this, is the seeming deadlock lonce to his own being or deliberately seek his 

between the two kinds of idealism. Moreover, own harm, ignorance of ids own real nature mid 

there is a growing feeling that the complete its proper end, or good, \ynn the source of all 

resolution of everything into psychical exist- evil doing, Moreover, ignorance was the 

once, whether sentient or rational or a fusion of cause of the divisions, tho struggle* and fno- 
tliom both (as in Bradley and Iioyce) in break- lions, of civil life. Wherever then* is kHowl¬ 
ing down all distinction between mind uiul edge or true understanding, dispute is impossible; 
anything else, defeats Us own end — that of agreement and knowledge arc equivalent. The 
attributing some distinctive, significant place search for knowledge, the process of learning, 

and efficacy to mteNigeiiec in the scheme of is. therefore, of necessity a search for that 

existence. Concretely, the most influential which all men have in common, and which, 

force has probably been the development of accordingly, they hftvo a mutual interest in 

the doctrine of biological evolution and it* reaching. Argumentative dispute, the desire 

evidence that mind, instead of being the solo to conquer in argument, is ipuo fadt> evidence 

monopolistic existence, is itself an expression of of lack of love nf wisdom or knowledge. Its 

life, and the means by which life .secures Us opposite, comparison of idea* with n view lo 

most effective control of the environment in tho discovering I heir common brPas mid intent, 

furtherance of its own active processes. At Socrates called dialectic. Since opinions ami 

present, the realistic movement has both n beliefs could differ only if they meant to refer 

pragmatic and an intellcctualistic form, the to the same thing, n common underlying reality 

two agreeing in their common opposition to was implied in them. 

traditional idealistic systems rather than in In the dialectic method there were nmml- 
a positive body of convictions. J. D, iugly three elements: {«) The presupposition 
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of an objective universal as the proper subject of meanings rather than of external obserra- 
matter of knowledge; (6) the implication of tion of facts. 

this universal in all particular opinions and That for over fifteen hundred years education 
beliefs; (c) the possibility of its discovery by followed these lilies is too well known to need 
systematic comparison of particulars. The recording. There is also no need to say that 
resultant discovery formed the concept or causes quite independent of the Platonic idealism 
definition of the object in question — justice were responsible for the neglect of the physical 
or whatever ethical reality might be the sciences and mechanical methods of analysis, 
object of search. Unless there were such ob- But the Platonic dialectic as elaborated through 
jactive univcrents, the moral anarchy of sub- the Aristotelian logic furnished the intellectual 
jeetivism was inevitable; anything was good tools for the entire patristic and scholastic sya- 
or right that seemed fco be right or good to tern of education, and the philosophic ideas 
an individual at any particular moment. The through which the leading ideas were defended 
further consequence was social discord and and systematized. Even in the humanistic cdu- 
strife,, for only an objective universal gave any- cationnl ideal, the feeling that preoccupation with 
thing common, that is supplied a basis of unity, ideas and beliefs is intrinsically more worthy than 
Plato extended the Socrntic method from inquiry into natural existences is to a considerable 
moral realities and knowledge of them to all extent a survival of the dialectic side of classic 
realities and the proper method of knowing idealism. 

them. Knowledge as distinct from private In the general sense of the term, accordingly, 

shifting opinions is possible only by virtue of Realism m education began with the reaction 
unchangeable substantial universal in which of the Renaissance period against the su- 
all the particulars of a class participate and promacy of those forms of subject matter 
through reference to which they can he defined that could be dealt with by pure logic. It con- 
and understood. These objective umvcraMs tended that such subject matter consisted 
were the Platonic Ideas (tf.a) or Forms. More- simply of abstractions at its best, and at 
over, since all particulars were changing, they worst simply of words. Moreover, since only 
were capable of order and uniformity only in the ideas and beliefs that were already in the mind, 
degree in which their changes tended toward or that were already current, could be analyzed, 
their universal. It was then their end, Uicir defined, and systematized by purely clinlectic 
good, or perfection. Hence true or dialectical method, this method confined men to tradition 
knowledge consists in knowing the ends for and authority. In the interest, then, of both 
which natural things exist; a thing without an reality and mental emancipation, the Realism 
end is a mere monstrosity. of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

There arc many phases of the Platonic called men from ideas to things. Francis 
idealism that are reflected in his own cduca- Bacon is the great representative of this movo- 
tionai theory. In fnct, education was of central ment, philosophically; so far as philosophic 
importance in his philosophy, since it was only Realism influenced education it was chiefly 
by a proper method of education that men through his work. The older methods were, 
could become skilled in the use of the dialectic however, too deeply entrenched to undergo 
method and he enabled to turn the eye of the much more than slight transformations in 
soul from the sense appetites and opinions, externals. The Baconian Realism was but 
that correspond to mutable particulars, upon prophetic; there were no well-developed 
the eternal universal. But a more important methods of inquiring into fact and no organized 
consideration for our present purpose is the subject matter available for educational pur- 
fact that while the details of the Platonic poses. 

scheme remained practically without inilu- The transcendental idealism of the later 

once, the two chief aspects of his method be- eighteenth and early nineteenth century had a 
eamo firmly embedded in nil higher education, symbolic ami an institutional form, the former 
These were the setting of dialectical above represented in education bjr Froebol, the latter 
physical inquiry, and of discussion of final by Ilegel, Both are dominated by the idea 
causes above search for efficient causes. Fhys- of a progressive development or unfolding of a 
icnl science dealt with just the particular and spiritual self-consciousness (which is the prin- 
chiuiglng things which, according to this phi- ciplc of totality) in and through the particulars 
losopny, were relatively unreal; they corre- of nature ami human experience, 
spojided. only to sense knowledge and mere According to romantic (orsymbolic) idealism, 
probability, or opinion. More important was particulars (especially those approximating 
the elaborating nnd comparing of ideas and mathematical form) "are suggestive, illustra- 
befiefs; matters of classification anti definition, tive, allegorically symbolic of the absolute 
rather than of observation nnd experiment, truth. Accordingly they may bo employed to 
Knowledge of antecedent conditions and con- awaken in the mind of infancy the absolute 
stitnoixt (physical) elements was, moreover, truth or reality already implicit or latent in it, 
held in contempt compared with knowledge Freehold great natural aptitude for perceiving 
of the end or purpose for which things existed, the educative force of plays and games, and 
Ami this latter was a matter of development modes of occupation was accordingly utilized 
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by him in the interest of a religious, quasi- more than point out some of the chief points 
mystic, quasi-mathcmatical formalism, the involved in passing judgment upon it. From the 
formalism being explained and sanctioned by earlier historic division it nppenrs that the ques- 
its supposed correspondence in the realm of lion concerns the respective places of meanings 
feeling and sense with spiritual essence and and of natural existences in the scheme of 
law in the absolute sphere. experience. From the latter discussion, the 

Hegel's idealism was substantially an out- issue is seen to have to do with the respective 
growth of his opposition to tho subjective functions of inner development and outer 
idealism lie attributed to Kant and Fichte, control. If one commenced the investigation 
According to him, absolute mind is externalized of the problem with educational interests 
in physical nature, but truly objectified in uppermost, one's most probable conclusion 
social institutions and history. The state is would bo that existence and meaning, internal 
objective reason and will. Only by partici- growth and outer direction, arc mutually com- 
pating in this realized spirit can the potential plcmcntary, not exclusive rivals. As matter 
mind, latent in individuals, get rational sub- of fact, the beliefs of the greatest number of 
stance or body for what otherwise is a mere men have always been dualfatio rather than 
empty capacity for consciousness^ The un- exclusively idealistic or realistic. t But, again, 
qualified necessity of social institutions ns the from the standpoint of that direction of growth 
agencies through which the latent rationality of character and intelligence that wo call edu- 
of individuals ia to be awakened and devet- cation, what is needed ia not a division of the 
op :.d or brought to full reality^ was thus the final field into separate regions, or into two dis- 
lcsson of the Hegelian idealism. The aceoni- connected kinds of force, but a coSpcration of 
plishing of this end constitutes education. two distinctions which are both relative to the 

Remarkably enough, the great metaphysical evolution of life and experience. In short, 
realist, Ilcrbart, reached essentially the same from the standpoint of education, the need is 
conclusion by an opposed route. According for a philosophy which translates the static 
to him, there is no one final, all embracing, divisions of mind and world, inner and outer, 
absolute reality; there is a plurality of reals, that characterize traditional dualisms into 
Moreover, there is no intrinsic tendency in tho dynamic interacting factors of growth^ thereby 
individual mind to evolve according to its own going beyond both traditional idealism and 
inner law into realization of supreme reason or realism. J. D. 

spirit. There is only the capacity to react in n See Dualism; Humanism and Naturalism. 
characteristic way to every contact with a 

real. Education is thus not tho growth or IDENTITY — See Self. 
development of tho mind in accord with its 

own inner nature, it is a forming or shaping of IDEOMOTOR (Idea and Motor). — 
mind through the presentation of the external Many active processes are dependent upon 
rcnls which operate upon it. The earlier ideational processes rather than upon sensory 
reactions persist as ideas and form the mental stimulation. These motor processes are said 
material through which all later presentative to be aroused through tho action of ideas and 
reuctions arc received and organized. By the processes thus aroused arc said, to be 
controlling the earlier presentations, in terms of ideomotor in character. Thus the activity of 
which the later arc “ appcrccived 11 and made an insane person rnay be aroused through the 
effective, wc can accordingly control tho forma- presence of certain fixed ideas The 

lion of mind and character, this latter being, significance of tho word in psychological dis- 
indeed, but the complex of patterns formed by ouaaion is that it draws attention to the fact 
past contents as they operate in determining that many motor processes depend upon cou¬ 
th e reception and organization of new contents, tral nervous activities and are not dependent 
In deciding, however, the order and sequence upon external sensory stimulations, 
of the presentation of materials, Herbert was C, H, J, 

almost wholly under the influence of the notion 

of recapitulation of tho culture of the past. IDIOCY. — Tho term specifically used to 
As the earlier contents in the history of the denote the lowest grades of mental defect, 
individual dominate the assimilation of tho although it has been, ami unfortunately is 
later, so these earlier contents are to be assitn- still, sometimes used loosely to apply to almost 

il&tcd to the culture products of the earlier any grade of deficiency. In the definition 

singes of civilized mankind. Thus, in spite of adopted by the British Royal Commission on 
their radically diverging bases, the Hegelian the Feeble-minded and agreeing with common 
and the Herbartian systems, as applied to edu- usage, an idiot is described as % person so 

cation, agree in the primacy of social material, deeply defective in mind from birth, or from 

the former emphasizing the value of institu- early age, that he is unable to guard himself 

lions, the latter of culture products. ‘ against < common physical dangers,” bcihg 

It is out of the question in n matter involv- differentiated on this somewhat economic 

ing ns many important considerations and issues basis from (1) the Imbecile {q.v.) in that tho 
aa the idealistic-realistic controversy to do latter, while u capable of protecting himself 
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under usual circumstances, is incapable of 
earning bis living," and from the Feeble¬ 
minded (<y.y.), who, while " capable of earning a 
living under favorable circumstances," is in¬ 
capable of " competing on equal terms with his 
normal follows." 

Classification and Incidence .— For pur¬ 
poses of description idiots arc frequently divided 
into three groups, high, medium, and low 
grades, although obviously there is no definite 
line of demarcation between these groups, any 
move than there is between the larger division 
of idiot, imbecile, and feeble-minded. Suffi¬ 
cient evidence exists for the statement that 
there is a continuous distribution of cases 
through all grades of deficiency from tho 
merely dull or stupid person to the lowest 
grade of idiot. 

The following typical classification is em¬ 
ployed by the New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-minded, " The low-grado idiot is. the 
perfectly helpless child, the middle-grade idiot 
the one who is able to fecrl himself, but who 
eats almost anything, the high-grade idiot, the 
child who eats with some discrimination, dis¬ 
carding that which is not food." More com¬ 
monly idiots arc divided roughly into two 
groups, the profound, or complete, and tho 
superficial, or incomplete, and again on the basis 
of their disposition into apathetic and excitable 
(Ireland). In the first case " the defect is so 
profound as to involve the fundamental or¬ 
ganic instincts, and even that of sucking is 
absent " (Tredgold). 

Perhaps tho most satisfactory classification 
lor general purposes is on Ilia basis of the 
clinical varieties and characteristics and their 
etiology. Such a description will apply to all 
degrees of deficiency. Thus Tredgold, follow¬ 
ing for the most part the clinical groups pro¬ 
posed by Ireland, first divides deficients into 
two classes,^ primary and sccondaryj according 
as the deficiency is due in the first instance to 
hereditary factors, “ the results of inherent 
defects of the germinal plasm " and including 
probably about Df) per cent of the cases. 
In the secondary class, including about 10 per 
cent of the cases, " there is no marked hered¬ 
ity, and no inherent ability to develop, but 
the growth of some portion or the whole of the 
brain is interfered with, or arrested, by disease 
or other adverse environment." These terms, 
primary and secondary, as thus defined, aro 
proposed as being more accurate than the moro 
usual terms, u congenital " and tf acquired." 

To these classes a mixed class of cases must, 
as Shuttle worth and Potts point out, be recog- 
nixed " in which the actual lesion supervenes 
upon a brain originally imperfect in develop¬ 
ment, and to such cases, occurring at a crisis of 
early life, has been given the name developmental. 

The chief clinical varieties recognized aro 
(Tredgold): (1) simple amentia corresponding 
to the " genolous " group of Ireland and pre¬ 
senting " no special distinguishing features 


other than the anatomical and physiological 
anomalies to aments in general," and divided 
according to etiology into porencephalic, scle¬ 
rotic, and hydrocephalic; (2) microccplmUc; 
(3) mongolian; (4) epileptic (q.v.); (5) vascular, 
toxic, or 'inflammatory, again subdivided into 
the tnree classes given under (1); (6) syphilitic; 
(7) infantile cerebral degeneration; (8) cretin¬ 
ism (tf.u.); (9) amentia due to nutritional 
defect; (10) amentia due to isolation or sense 
deprivation. 

The number of persons classified as idiots 
depends somewhat on care and method of 
classification. According to Tredgold there 
were in England in 1906 u approximately 8654 
persona corresponding to 0.25 per thousand of 
the entire population. Tho class is thus about 
one third as numerous as the imbeciles and 
comprise about 0 per cent of all amounts.” As 
regards sex, there is a small preponderance of 
male idiots. 

Reference should be made to the idiot savants 
or idiot geniuses. They furnish evidence for 
the specialization of mental defect. They may 
be gifted, for example, with unusual memory 
of one sort or another, — numbers in the case 
of some of the arithmetical prodigies, in music, 
art, or craftsmanship, but signally wanting in 
most, if not all, other respects (F. Peterson, 
Idiot Savants, in Popular Science Monthly> 
Vol. L, p. 237). For the details of methods 
of training that have been attempted, begin¬ 
ning with the early attempts of Itard (De VEd¬ 
ucation d'un Homme Sanvage, 1801) and tho 
notable work of Scguin ( Idiocy and its Treatment 
by Ike Physiological Method, 1866, republished 
by Teachers College, Columbia University). 
The reader is referred to these writings and the 
appropriate chapters in the following selected 
bibliography. W. F. D. 

See Defectives, Schools for; Feeble- 
Minded. 
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IDIOSYNCRASY. — A characteristic which 
marks the individual as different from his fellow. 

See Atypical; Genius. 

IDIOTS—See Idiocy; Defectives, Schools 
for. 

IDLENESS. — Sec Attention; Interest; 
School Management, 

IDO. — See Languages, Artificial, 

IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA.— See Jesuits, 
Educational Work of. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, collect and transmit to the Secretary of State 

ILL. — A coeducational institution founded in the annual school returns, No state, outside 

1829 and chartered in 1835. Interested and of New England, had so advanced a law; tho 

influential in its foundation was the “Yale pcoplo of iflino is were not educated tip to such 

Band/ 1 consisting of seven men from Yale an advanced conception of education, the law 

College, as well as the Presbyterians of the was nullified two years later, and the state lost 

surrounding country. The institution became its chance of educational leadership in the new 

coeducational in 1903, when the Jacksonville West. In 1827 the whole or half support of a 

Female Academy and the Illinois Conservatory school by taxation was made optional with the 

of Music were merged with it. The require- voters of each district, and no man could bo 

ments for admission are fifteen units. The taxed for schools without first obtaining his 

college grants the degrees of A.B. and A,M, consent in writing. For the next twenty-fivo 

The faculty consists of twenty-one members, years little was accomplished, and church schools 

furnished the chief means of education for the 

ILLINOIS, STATE OF. — Originally a state. Excepting for a law providing for the 

part of the old North-West Territory. Or- election of three Township Trustees and a County 

gnnized as a separate territory in 1809, mid School Commissioner to look after the school 

admitted as the twenty-first state in ISIS, It lands, and the creation of a county school 

is located in tho North Central Division, and fund in 1835 by depriving teachers of one half 

has a land urea of 56,000 square miles. In of the public money due to them for the year 

size, it is a little larger than New York and and with it establishing a permanent school 

New Jersey combined; a little smaller than fund, nothing whatever with reference to edu- 

Now England, and about tho size of England cation was done for ten years. In 1837 pro- 

nnd Wales. For administrative purposes, tho vision was made for the incorporation of town- 

state is divided into 102 counties, these in turn ships, and for five Township Trustees instead 

into townships, and these into < school districts, of tho three School Land Trustees, in case of 

In 1910 Illinois had a population of 5,638,591, incorporation. This board of five Trustees 

and a density of population of 100.0 persons was to manage all the schools, and to report 

per square mile. About two fifths of the popu- regularly to the County Commissioner of their 

iation of the state is in Chicago and the adjoin- county. Teachers were to he certificated by 

ing residential towns. the Township Trustees before they could re- 

Educational History.—Tho first school of ccivo any public money, In 1841 the school 

which there is any record was kept in Monroe laws were revised, and the 1827 law with regard 

County, near St. Louis, in 1783, and other to taxation Avas finally repealed. In all town- 

schools were opened in neighboring counties ships not organized under the 1837 law tho 

before many years. The first schools in Cook previous provision, requiring three Township 

County were opened in 1816. (See Chicago, Trustees and a County Stdiool Land Com- 

Citv ok.) The first constitution in 1818 made missioner, was reinstated; and in addition 

no mention of education. The first legislation three School Directors were to be elected for 

with reference to schools was in IS 10, when the each school district, under either form of town- 

Legislature incorporated three academies, at ship organization. These new officials were to 

Edwardsvillc, Carlyle, and Bellvillc, Tho manage the school of their district, to care for 

charters of the Edwardsvillc and Carlyle acad- the building, to employ the teacher, and to 

emics provided for tho free instruction of poor visit the school. This cumbersome method of 

children, and, ns soon as financial conditions combined district and township administration 

would permit, girls were to bo admitted. In 1825 has persisted until the present time. In 1840 

the first general school faw was enacted. Ting and m 1843 there was legislation with reference 

provided for common schools in every county, to academies, as these were then being cstub- 

frec to all white children, three to twenty-ono: fished in numbers, A few were chartered with 

for the subdivision of the counties into school tho specific privilege of receiving stale money 

districts of not less than fifteen families; and on the same basis as the public schools, but this 

for the election of three trustees for each dis- plan was never generally adopted. In 1815 

Irict by the voters at a called school meeting, instruction in tho schools was required to be 

The tmstcosycro to examine and hire teachers; wholly in the English language, and the people 

to hold and lease property for the schools; were required to determine annually, in school 

and to make an annual statistical and financial meeting, whether they would tax themselves 

report. The support of the schools established to support a school. The limit of local taxa- 

wos to be derived from local taxation; from lion was placed at 15 cents on the $l(H) (If per 

the income of the sixteenth section lands and cent). In 1848 a new state constitution was 

funds; from nn apportionment of 2 per cent adopted, but this made no mention of education, 

of all state taxes collected; and from five further than to provide for the exemption of 

sixths of the income of tho state school fund, school property from taxation and to permit 

Each district was empowered to provide school the Legislature to invest school districts with 

buildings and equipment, and the clerk of each the power to assess and collect taxes. It was 

county commissioner's court was directed to not until tho constitution of 1870 that a sepa- 
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ruto article on education was inserted. Unlike for the training of the feeble-minded were also 
Indiana, the constitution of Illinois did not established at the same place- In 1871 a 
pave the way for new features in school ad- state reform school was established at Pontiac, 
ministration, but on the contrary merely re- In 1853 the state teachers’ association was 
corded what had been established previously formed, ami ni 1864 a County Superintendents' 
by legislation and fully accepted by the people, association was organized. 

The first attempt to secure a form of super- The new constitution of 1870 was the first 
vision for the schools was made in 1845 by the to contain a mandate for the establishment 
designation of the Secretary of State as ex and maintenance of a system of public schools. 
officio State Superintendent of Common It also safeguarded alt permanent school funds; 
Schools, and the County School Commissioners prohibited aid to sectarian or denominational 
asc.x: officio County Superintendents of Schools, schools; prohibited teachers and school officers 
These ex officio County Superintendents wore from being interested in contracts; and pro- 
directed to visit and inspect schools, to examine vided for ix County Superintendent for each 
and license teachers, and to make an annual county. Tho office of State Superintendent is 
report to tho Secretary of State. Tho Sccrc- not mentioned ^ m tho constitution. Women 
tary of State, m turn, was to recommend were first permitted to vote at school elections 
maps, charts, apparatus, and textbooks, to in 1873. In 1874 a law was passed prohibiting 
endeavor to reduce to a uniform system tho the exclusion of children from any school be¬ 
moans of supporting schools throughout tho cause of raco or color, this law being still in 
state, and to report biennially to tho Governor, force. In 1857 tho first state normal school 
In 1854 this ex officio system was abandoned, was established at Normal, and a board of 
and the separate office of State Superintendent trustees, termed the State Board of Education, 
of Public Instruction was created to be filled in was created to manage the school. In 18C9 a 
1855, and biennially thereafter, by popular elcc- second school was established at Cnrbondale, 
lion. Until an election could be held, tho and opened in 1874. In 1867 the Illinois 
Governor was to appoint, and the first up- Industrial University (now the University of 
pointeo was to report n bill to the next Lcgis- Illinois) was established at Urbann. ( In 1869 
laturo which should provide for a free tax- county normal schools were authorized, and 
supported system of public education for all two county normal schools were at once ca- 
thc children of the state. Tho proposed law tablishcd, one for Cook County (Chicago) and 
was accepted by the Legislature of 1856, and the other for Peoria County (Peoria). Two 
marks tho beginning of a real state system of additional state normal schools were established 
schools. Up to this time private and denonii- in 1895. and a fifth such school in 1889. A 
national schools had occupied the field; from child labor law was enacted in 1891, and revised 
now Qti public schools developed rapidly and in 1903. Kindergarten classes were authorized 
soon gained the ascendency. The new law in 1895; classes for deaf children in 1897; and 
defined and enlarged the duties of the State classes for crippled childen in 1903. 
Superintendent; retained the County School An educational commission wns created by 
Commissioners and changed them into County the Legislature of 1907 and in 1900 reported a 
School Superintendents; retained tho previ- recodificntion and condensation of the existing 
ously established township and district school school laws; a plan for the establishment of a 
boards; permitted the establishment of district State Board of Education with sufficient power 
school libraries; provided for a two mill state to enable it to bo of real educational service; 
school tax, to be added to a 6 per cent income a plan for County Boards of Education for each 
from tho school funds, and for local taxation; county to supervise the schools of the county; 
required a six months' term; authorized bonds a new and graded plan for the certification of 
for school buildings; and abolished the “ rate ” teachers, which, had it been adopted, would 
and made the schools free. This law is the havo given Illinois tho best certificating law in 
foundation of the present system, no fimda- tho Union; a plan for making the township 
mental changes having been made since that the unit of organization for schools, and a 
time. During the next twenty years, the terms simplification of the present systein of school 
of the State and County Superintendents were organization by abolishing the District Boards 
changed to four yems each; tho terms of Town- of Directors; recommendations .for the un¬ 
ship Trustees and District School Directors provement of teachers’ institutes; and a mini- 
were so changed as to secure a retiring one mum salary law providing for minimum sal- 
thircl each year; township high schools were nries of S315 and 8385 per year for teachers 
authorized; and special laws for city districts holding the two grades of teachers' certificates, 
were framed. In 1872, 1889, and 1909, the Only the first measure, the recodifioation and 
school law was revised, but no fundamental condensation of the existing laws, could bo got 
changes were made. through the Legislature, and the chance of 

In 1830 a state institution for the education finally organizing a strong and efficient state 
of the deaf and dumb was established at Jack- school system was lost. This Commission made 
sonville. In 1S59 an institution for tho edu- a second report in 1911, but no fundamental 
cation of the blind, and in 1805 an institution changes were made in consequence. 
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Present School System, — As lit present 
organized, the school system of Illinois is ns 
follows: A State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, elected by the people for four- 
year terms, heads the system. There is no 
State Board of Education, or analogous body, 
the so-called State Board of Education being 
merely a Board of Trustees for the State Nor¬ 
mal School at Normal. The State Superin¬ 
tendent is required to supervise the public 
schools of the state; to interpret the school 
Jaw, decide appeals, and advise school officers 
ns to their duties; to advise County Superin¬ 
tendents as to the construction of school 
buildings; to grant state certificates to teachers, 
valid in any county, and to revoke them for 
cause; to visit the charitable institutions of 
the state; to prescribe the forms of reports; 
and to make a biennial report to the Governor, 
He may also authorize County Superintendents 
to procure institute instructors; remit forfei¬ 
tures of the school fund for any failure on the 
part of districts; require school officers of nil 
kinds to report; and may also request private 
institutions to make reports. But little power 
and few functions are assigned to the State 
Department, and the office is clerical rather 
than creative. 

For each county there is a County Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools elected by the peoplo for a 
four-year term. There are no County Boards 
of Education. The County Superintendent ia 
required to look after and sell any township 
school lands remaining; to visit every school 
in his county at least once each year; to advise 
and assist school officers; to conduct a teachers’ 
institute each year, examinations for tcachdV 
certificates each quarter, and examinations for 
normal school and university scholarships as 
necessary; to examine the Township Treas¬ 
urer's bond, and to make an annual examination 
of his books; to collect fines from tire civil 
authorities and to deposit them to the credit 
of the school fund: to apportion the state and 
county school funds to the townships mid parts 
of townships, and to notify the district trustees 
of the amount distributed; to see that an an¬ 
nual school census is taken by each district; and 
to make quarter!}' and annual reports of his acts 
and visits to the county authorities and annual 
reports to t he State Superintendent. lie is also 
empowered to require reports from all school 
officers, and to remove district officers for cause; 
to direct Township Treasurers in the keeping 
of their books; to renew teachers’ certificates 
without examination, and to revoke them for 
cause; and to determine disputes among school 
officials. 

Smaller than the county are the Congres¬ 
sional townships, each of which is a school 
township as well AvS a civil township. Frac¬ 
tional townships with less than 200 children 
may be consolidated with ndioining townships. 
For each township, three Township Trustees 
are elected, ono each year,at the annual April 


school elections, to hold office for three years 
each. Those Township Trustees must hold 
semiannual meetings; must apportion the 
school fund pro raid mi census to all districts; 
and must elect a Township Treasurer, for two- 
year terms, who acts cs ojficio as clerk of the 
township board. They may also divide the 
township into districts, and, on petition of the 
voters, change the districts or consolidate them. 
The Township Trustees report annually in 
detail to the County Superintendent, or, in 
case the township is cut by a county line, to 
the County Superintendents of both counties. 
The Township Treasurer hns charge of all 
moneys; keeps all school accounts for the town¬ 
ship and the districts; loans the principal of 
the township funds; makes an annual financial 
report to the County Superintendent; receives 
the taxes collected and pays all orders of the 
school districts; and acts as an overseer of the 
financial and business affairs of tlio district 
school authorities. 

For each school district, within the township, 
the voters must elect a Board of School Direc¬ 
tors of three members, for three-year terms, 
one being elected each year. The Board is 
required to manage the schools of the district; 
to determine the studies, apparatus, and text¬ 
books of the schools, and to loan textbooks to 
indigents; to employ teachers, and to dismiss 
them for cause; to levy taxes for the support of 
at least a six months’ school in the district, free 
and equally open to all; to notify the Township 
Treasurer of the amount levied; to appropriate 
funds for specific purposes, to borrow money, 
and to issue bonds; to make an annual report 
to the Township Treasurer and to the electors 
of the district at the annual election, and, in 
case the district lies partly in two townships, to 
report to both Treasurers. It is with those 
District Boards of Directors that the chief 
control of the schools of Illinois rests. Dis¬ 
tricts having 1000 or more inhabitants, and 
up to 100,000 are managed by Boards of Edu¬ 
cation, which have all of the powera granted to 
District Boards of Directors, ami, in addition, 
the power to maintain schools up to ten months; 
to oxamino teachers by examinations supple¬ 
mental to the county or state examinations; 
to buy, lease, and condemn school sites; to 
employ a Superintendent and a secretary; and 
to print an annual report and course of study. 
Cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, of which 
there is only one, are governed by a board of 
education of twenty-ono, appointed by the 
mayor, and have still larger powers. (See 
Chicago, City of.) Women are eligible to 
election to any school office, and, if properly 
registered, may vote at any school election. 

The system of school administration in 
Illinois is still further complicated by the pres¬ 
ence of high school boards. Any township, 
any two or more townships or districts, and 
any district having 2000 or more inhabitants, 
may form n high school district, by petition 
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and election. For such high school districts development of local^management find control, 
a high school board of five trustees must bo and little centralization in either management 
elected. The high school district is separate or support. Cook County, containing the 
and distinct from Dio common .school district, large and wealthy city of Chicago, with its 
but may levy taxes and conduct a high school large expenditure for education and its many 
in the same manner ns such a district. excellent schools, and the small, relatively 

School Support. — Illinois originally received inefficient, and poorly financed rurnl schools of 
055,006 acres of land from the sixteenth section the black belt of southern Illinois, stand at 
grant, made by Congress for the support of nil opposite extremes of the educational system of 
schools, This has alt been sold excepting the state, as well as of the state itself. The 
6375 acres. The fund produced by the sale 10,613 ungraded schools, with that number of 

of this land belongs to the township in which teachers, are supervised by something like 

the land was located. To this has recently 40,000 school officials, not including the county 
been added the county fund, created by the superintendents. 

act of 1S35, which amounted m 1906 to $161,- Many districts report themselves as unable 
703. The combined fund now amounts to to provide a six months school within the limit 
about nineteen millions,, and is loaned out by of taxation allowed by law. One third of the 
the township treasurers for the benefit of the districts were reported as without a library, 
schools of their townships. The state also and 924 of the 13,058 schoolhoiiscs in the state 
received 3 per cent of the sale price of govern- are reported by the county t superintendents 
meat land within the state, for education, as unsanitary and unfit. Six hundred and 

five sixths of which went to form the perron- eighteen schools enrolled less than eleven 

nent state school fund and one sixth to the col- children. The district system has been so 
lege fund. To the five sixths constituting the strongly intrenched that no laws for the con- 

permanent state school fund was added $335,- solidntion of schools and the transportation of 

502.32 from the surplus revenue of 1837, pupila have fio far been enacted, though strongly 
being ft little more than two thirds of that advocated. Sixty-six schools in the elate 
received. Both funds were borrowed by the report kindergartens; 134 ns having manual 
Btftte end spent. They amount, nominally, to training; 70 ns having domestic science; 102 
nearly one million dollars, upon which the state as having special teachers of drawing; 185 
pays interest fit the rate of 0 per cent. This, as having special teachers of music, and five 

with a state two mill tax, constitutes the state's cities provide day schools for the oral insttito 

contribution, and in 1908 amounted to $896,** tion of the deaf. These extra educational 

276 . 58 , or to about 3 per cent of the cost of advantages are confined almost entirely to the 

maintenance of the school system, The in- larger cities. The private and parochial schools 
terest on the township fund, and the proceeds of the state enrolled 16.0 per cent of the public 
of fines, forfeitures, and fees, each produced school enrollment, and in Chicago 35 per cent, 
about 3 per cent more. District taxation is the Teachers and Training. — Of the teachers 
main support of the schools, and produced employed 5.3 per cent wore college graduates; 
88 per cent of the cost of maintenance in 1909. 7 per cent were normal school graduates; 21.5 

The remainder came from miscellaneous per cent had attended some normal school; 
sources. Boards of directors and boards of 14 per cent had not had the equivalent of a 
education in all the school districts of the high school education; and 10.5 per cent were 
state, regardless of size, arc permitted to levy beginners. Examinations for teachers’ cerlifi- 
a local tax of per cent on their assessed cates are held quarterly in the counties, and 
valuation for maintenance, and per cent two grades of certificates arc grunted, valid 
for building purposes. Bonds for further sums for one and two years respectively and in the 
may be voted by the people. All school money county where issued. The standards for thc30 
is apportioned to the counties, from the court- are low. Special certificates may be granted 
tics to the townships, and from the townships in almost any subject. State certificates, 
to the districts on the sole basis of the number valid in any county, may be issued on oxamina- 
of children under twenty-one years of ago in tion by the State Superintendent. Cities may 
each subdivision. The income from the town- superimpose additional examinations for city 
ship permanent fund is apportioned to the certificates. As a means of improving teachers 
districts on the same basis. in service, an annual county institute of at 

Educational Conditions.—The state is a least five days must be held by each county 
rich agricultural and manufacturing state, superintendent, which is free only to the 
with many railroads and much business, Nat- holders of teachers’ certificates. For the train- 
withstanding its large city population, nearly mg of new teachers, the state now maintains 
one half of the total population yet live in five normal schools ? allot which in 1910 main- 
country districts. Of the total population, tnincd summer sessions for teachers in service, 
about one fifth are foreign born, and about two The city of Chicago also maintains a city 
nor cent are negroes. In illiteracy tho state normal college, requiring high school gradua- 
luul but 4,2 per cent. The educational system tion for entrance. Entrance to the state 
of the state is characterized by an excessive normal schools is from tho grammar schools, 
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and the course is four years in length. For 
high school graduates, a two years* course is 
arranged, and a one year’s course is also ar¬ 
ranged for those who must teach after one year. 
In 1907 the legislature authorized the four 
then existing normal schools to arrange for a 
degree course of two years of graduate study, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education. 
College graduates may obtain the degree in 
one year, and three eighths of the work may 
he done in absentia . 

Secondary Education. — Any school district 
having a population of 2000 may establish its 
own high school and elect a high school board 
of education to manage the school City 
hoards of education in cities of 1000 or over, 
may establish high schools ns a part of the 
graded school system of the cities. Any town¬ 
ship may by petition find election establish 
n township” high school, and two or more 


In addition to professional departments main¬ 
tained by the larger of the nlmve institutions, 
there are also five independent theological 
schools, four independent law schools, and five, 
independent medical schools, nearly all being 
located in Chicago. 

Special Institutions. — Tim state maintains 
the following special institutions for the edu¬ 
cation of defectives: the Illinois School for 
the Blind, at Jacksonville; the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, at Jacksonville; the School of 
the Soldier.V Orphans Home, at Normal; 
the State Training School (Reformatory) for 
Girls, at Geneva; the Illinois State Reforma¬ 
tory for Boys, at Pontiac. E. P. C. 

References:— 

/?«>». fiept-n. of the Supt. Ptihl. Inxfr., 1854 (o date- 
CuuHtitutiona of ll lino fa v 1818, 1H4K, niul 1H70. 

The School Law of Illinois, 1009 Ruvisiun. 


Name 

Location 

Opened 

CONTIltHi 

Fon 

Holding Colk-go. 

Illinois Wesleyan Univeraity. 

niaokburn ColJcgn . , .. 

Carthago College. 

Armour I nslituto of Technology. 

Chicago University. 

Loyola University. 

T)d I'aul University .. 

James Millikcn University. 

Austin College. 

Thireka Colk’go .......... 

Northwestern University. 

Ewing College . . 

Knox College. 

lAimbnrd Collrgo. 

Lake Forest CoIIcro.. 

McKcndrco College. 

Lincoln College.j 

Monmouth College . ♦ * 

Northwestern College ........ 

St. Bcdo College. 

lUirkford College 

Augustan* Cat tone. 

Conrerdin College. 

St. Joseph’s College. 

Shortfall College ......... 

University of J moots. 

Wi’at field College. 

Wheaton College ...... . 

Abingdon 

Wooimnuton 

(’nrllnvlllo 

Carthago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicftgo 

Peentur 

Effingham 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

(iafaaburg 

Galesburg 

Lake Forest 
Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Naperville 

Penn 

Rockford 

Hack Inland 

Springfield 

leutopolisi 

Upper Alton 
Urbana 

Westfield 

Whoa ion 

|i llllllilSiilllPSilllllFJlgsl 

1 

M. E. 

M. E. 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

Non-flcelnrjnn 

Non-sectarian 

H. C. 

R,C. 

Presbyterian 

Non-sc clarion 

Christian 

M. E. 
iinpiiat 

Nnn-tfcetarlan 

Non'scetarhn 

M. E. 

Presbyterian 

Un. Presbyterian 
I'vang. Assoc, 

II. c. 

Non-afctarJim 

Lutheran 

Evans. I.uth, 

H.C. 

Daptist 

Non-sectnrian 

United Brethren 
Congregatinnni 

both sexes 
Toth Hexes 

Path bcxcs 
R oth 

Men 

Path Hexes 
Roth BCXCS 
Men 

lloth sexes 
Doth sett 1 * 
liolh sexes 
Uoth sexes 
Path sexes 
Poth sexes 
Both ecxes 
IlOtli SCXCS 
Poth sexes 
Poth fcxcs 
lloth 6CXC3 
Poth sexes 
Men 

Women 

Polk sexes 
Men 

Mon 

Poth bcics 
P oth fiOXCH 
Poth erxes 
Poth sexes 


townships, or districts, may unite to form a 
union high school. On the petition of fifty 
voters in any high school district, the question 
of whether or not a manual training depart¬ 
ment shall he established by the trustees must 
be submitted for a vote, and if a majority votes 
in favor of it the trustees must establish such 
a department. These laws have resulted in the 
formation of a large number of high schools, there 
being about 700 in the state at the present time. 
Higher and Technical Education.—The 
University of Illinois foe.) founded in 1SG7 
as the Illinois Industrial University, and 
located at Urbana, stands at the head of the 
public school system of Ibo state. It is one of 
the largest of our state universities, find offers 
a wide range of instruction. t The state also 
contains a largo number of private institutions 
of learning. 


ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF, URBANA, 
ILL. — An institution founded by the state as 
a land grant college in pursuance of the act of 
Congress of 18(12. The institution was hi- 
corporatcd in J807 as the Illinois Industrial 
University, and opened to students in 1868. 
At first talror on the farm was made compulsory, 
but was soon discontinued. In 1870 shop in¬ 
struction in the mechanics was introduced for 
the first time in an American university. 
Women were admitted in the same year. The 
University received legislative authority to 
grant degrees and diplomas in 1877, and in 1885 
the present title was adopted, in 1S0G the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy became the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Illinois, and in 1897 a school of law, known 
since 1900 as the College of Law, was opened. 
In 1807 the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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of Chicago be cam o the College of Medicine of 
tho University of Illinois. In the same year 
the State Library School was opened rit tho 
university. In 1901 the School, now the 
College, of Dentistry, was organized. The 
School of Railway Engineering and Ad minis- 
Irtvtion was established in 1907* Courses in 
business administration had already been in¬ 
troduced in 1900. The government of the in¬ 
stitution is in the hands of a board of nine 
trustees elected for six-year terms, and the 
Governor of the state, the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction ex ojjicio. Stu¬ 
dents arc admitted by certificate from an 
accredited high school or by examination, Tho 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. In 
addition to the schools mentioned above, n 
summer scssion and agricultural experimental 
station are maintained. The enrollment of 
students in 1909—1010 was 5118, distributed 
as follows: graduates, 283; arts, 8S0; science, 
297; engineering, 1303; agriculture, G2S; library, 
31; music, 61; ncademy, 334 (discontinued, 
1911); summer session, 313; law, 193; medicine, 
520; dentistry, 108; pharmacy, 174. The fac¬ 
ulty at Urbana includes 140 members of pro¬ 
fessorial grade and 368 junior instructors mid 
assistants. Edmund Junes James, PU.D,> 
LL.D.j is the president. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. — A coeducational in¬ 
stitution founded in 1850 and comprising four 
departments, an academy, college of liberal 
arts, collcgo of law, college of home economics, 
school of fine arts, and school of music and ora¬ 
tory. The requirements of admission are fif¬ 
teen units, The four courses, classical, Latin- 
scientific, scientific, and English, lead to degrees 
of A.Ii. and B.S. A high school education is re¬ 
quired of candidates who wish to enter the col¬ 
lege of law, which confers the degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Laws at the end of a three years’ course. 
Of the 737 students enrolled in 1910-1911, 241 
were taking work in the college of liberal arts. 
The faculty consists of 42 members. 

ILLITERACY. — A term used to denote tho 
inability to read and write in any language, 
and applied to those ten years of age or over. 
In a few foreign countries, and in a very few 
American states, statistics are also collected 
which segregate those unable to road the lan¬ 
guage of the country from the literate, and ns an 
intermediate class. Classified statistics as to 
illiteracy have been collected by the United 
Stales Census decennially since 1840, and simi¬ 
lar statistics are compiled arid published at in¬ 
tervals by most other nations. The ability 
merely to read and write represents a very ele¬ 
mentary test, and many who arc able to pass it 
are still illiterate in ulmosfc every other than the 
technical sense of the term. Nevertheless, the 
ability to read and write distinguishes those 
who may learn and improve their minds from 


papers and books from those who are shut ofi 
from this source of knowledge. Thus, tho per¬ 
centage of illiteracy to be found in a state or 
nation is to a very large degree an index of the 
extent to which the advantages of elementary 
education have been provided for the people by 
the government. 

Illiterate people should be classified as to age, 
sex, nationality, and race to exhibit the exist¬ 
ing conditions in any intelligent manner. 
Illiteracy under the age of ten is generally 
neglected in all educational statistics, so that 
little can be told, except in cities where a good 
school census is taken, ns to the degree to which 
compulsory education laws are enforced during 
the early school period. The next measure of 
illiteracy, after tho total number ten years of 
ago or over, is usually the percentage of the 
voting population which is illiterate. This is 
higher than the former, as it -includes a larger 
percentage of older persons. Statistics for 
those who have passed certain age periods, such 
ns forty or fifty years of ago, show a still further 
increase in the percentage of illiteracy. Classi¬ 
fied by sex, the illiteracy of females nearly al¬ 
ways exceeds that fur the males of the same age, 
mce, or nationality, except that it is less in the 
United States for the age period of ten to twenty- 
four years. In &ome Catholic countries, ami 
in all Mohammedan and Asiatic countries, the 
illiteracy of the females is markedly higher 
than among the males. In Turkey, India, and 
China we find a high illiteracy among the 
males, and an almost complete illiteracy among 
the females. 

The least illiteracy to-day is to be found 
among the people in the countries to the north 
and west of Europe, and of Teutonic or mixed 
Teutonic stock. It was in these countries that 
the Protestant revolt made its greatest head¬ 
way, and the ability to rend the word of God 
and to participate in the church services were 
regarded as of great importance for salvation. 
The lowest percentage of illiteracy to-day is 
found among the Teutonic nations (the Ger¬ 
man states, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland), the Mixed Teutonic nations (Switzer¬ 
land, Scotland, tho Netherlands, and England), 
and in France. As wo go to the south and cast 
of Europe, the percentage of illiteracy increases 
rapidly, reaching Us highest points in Spain and 
Portugal in tho one direction, and in Russia, 
Servia, and Ron mania in the other. Greece, 
Italy, and the different states of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire also have a high percentage 
of illiteracy. 

Various methods arc, however, employed to 
discover tho number of illiterates in different 
countries. In Great Britain it is usual to com¬ 
pile statistics of illiteracy from the number of 
those who sign the marriage registers by mark; 
a supplementary test is also afforded by taking 
tests among the army and navy recruits. On 
the Continent the statistics of illiteracy arc 
drawn mainly from the conscripts for the army. 
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In both tests the statistics are of course true 
only of people at a certain age. In the United 
States the census accepts a declaration of each 
person as to his or her literacy. How varying 
the basis of calculation is shown by the follow- 


living in the rural districts of some of the older 
states; the very high |>creenlagc of illiteracy 
among tlie colored race in the Southern states; 
the marked illiteracy among the Mexican 
element in the southwest; the great influx of 


Country 

P. C. 
Illit¬ 
erate 

Basis 

Year 

Country 

I*. C. 
Im.it- 

LllATU 

Europe* 




Amefuca — Coni, 


Austria .... 

20.2 

Population over 10 yr. 

1000 

British Honduras . 

Gft-8 

Belgium .... 

18.0 

Population over 10 yr. 

1000 

Canada .... 

17.1 

Belgium , t , • 

8.5 

Army recruits . . 

1008 

Chile .... 

499 

Bulgaria .... 

(15.5 

Population over 10 yr. 

1005 

Costa Hicn . . . 

SO. 2 

Bulgaria .... 

58.4 

Marriages .... 

1001-1010 

Cuba. 

50-8 

Denmark . , . 

0.2 

Army recruits . . 

1007 

Guatemala . . . 

92.7 

Midland and Wales 

l.« 

Marringt-ft . . , , 

wui-mo 

Mexico .... 

75.3 

Finland■ . . . 

1.5 

Population over 15 yr. 

1000 

Newfoundland 

45.8 

{''inland .... 

4.0 

Army recruits . . 

1800 

Peru. 

HO.5 

Eranee .... 

14.1 

Population over 10 yr. 

1000 

Pnrlu Rico . . . 

79.0 

Franm .... 

;u 

Army recruits , . 

1001 

AttHtlHM.i : 


France .... 

4.1 

Marriages .... 

1001-1010 

Neiv South Wales < 

4.9 

Geriwm Empire 

e.ui 

Army recruits , . 

VMih 

New Snittb Wwtvs 

v.o 

Great Britain . . 

IS.52 

Army recruits . , 

1007 

New Zeal and », . 

1.7 

Ordcro 1 , . . , 

57.2 

Population over 10 yr. 

1007 

New Zealand . . 

03 

■Greece .... 

30.0 

A rim" recruits . . 

No date 

(hlOL'iWand 1 . . 

10.0 

Hungary» . . . 

40.0 

Population over 12 yr. 

1000 

(juernslnnd . . . 

2.0 

Ireland .... 

17.1 

Population over 10 yr. 

1001 

Smith AtiHtrnlia 4 . 

4.5 

Ireland .... 

8.1 

Marriage* 

mm-mo 

SmitVi Australia 

0.8 

Italy. 

48.2 

Population over 10 yr. 

loot 

Tasmania , , . 

(1.7 

Italy . . ► i . 

30.0 

Ariuv rerruits . . . 

1005 

Tasmania , . . 

2.4 

Itniv. 

:is.7 

Marringos .... 

1001-1010 

Victoria T . , . . 

3,2 

Maltese Islands 1 . 

57.5 

Populmitm over 5 yr. 

1001 

Victoria .... 

O.l 

Netherlands (The) 

1 1 

Army recruits . . 

1008 

Western Australia 1 

4.4 

Netherlands (The) 

2,2 

Marriage a .... 

1001-1910 

Western Australia 

0.0 

Poland .... 

50.3 

Population over 1(1 yr. 

18H7 

Am Axn Os'kama : 


Portugal , . . . 

73.4 

Population over 10 yr. 

!!XH> 

Ceylon CAN rates) 

78.3 

Prussia , . . . 

0.00 

Army rerruils. . . 

iwm 

Ceylon (Tluraponii 


Prussia .... 

0.4 

Marriage* .... 

moi-ioio 

rare) , . . 

11.0 

ttoumanin . , . 

01.2 

Population over 7 yr. 

ioot> 

Ceylnn (Orher than 


limunanm ... 

M A 

Army recruits . . 

ions 

European . . 

78.1 

Russia . . . , 

70,0 

Population over 10 yr. 

1807 

India. 

92.5 

Ru*iin .... 

01,7 

Army recruits . . 

ISO! 

Philippine Islands* 

55,5 

S’cntlnnd . . , 

l.ft 

Marriage* .... 


Russia 10 . , . . 

87.3 

Kervia . . . 

78,e 

Population over 11 .Vr 

1000 

Hawaii .... 

;io 

. . . . 

%\X 

MwTfTOW* . . . . 

mi-ww 

Av^w-fw*. 


Spain .... 

5S.7 

Population over 10 yr, 

1000 

Algeria . . . . 

7.7 

Sweden .... 

o.a 

Army recruits . . . 

1007 

Cape of Good Ilnpe 


Switzerland . . . 

0.0 

Army recruits . , , 

1005 

(All races) . 

05.8 

I’nited Kingdom . 

1.0 

Army recruits . . . 

1003-04 

| Cape of Good Hope 


America.: 




l (latrOfu aU race) . 

02 

Continent n\ 11. S„ 




1 Cape of Ci nod 1 lupc 


total poimla- 




(Other than Eu- 


tion . . . 

7.7 

Populat ion over 10 yr 

. 1010 

! ropetm race) 

80.2 

Native! white. 




1 Egypt 1 . , . . 

02.7 

native parents 

5.7 

Population over 10 yr 

. 1910 

] Natal (European 


Native while. 




j rare) , , . . 

2.0 

1 1 oreiga parent n 

1,0 

Population over 10 yr 

. 1010 

1 Drunuu Diver Cul- 

1 

Foreign horn 




any (K urn pea ii; 

white . . . 

12.S 

Population over 10 yr 

. ima 

rare) , . . 

7-3 

Negro , . . . 

30.5 

Population liver Jftyr 

. 1010 

Orange Diver CM- 

? 

Indian . . . 

50.2 

Papulation over 10 yr 

. moo 

nny (AlmriRiiU's) 

| 00.0 

Chinese . . . 

20.0 

Populritmnover JOyr 

.. low 

Orange 1 liver Col- 


Japanese . . . 

18.2 

Population over 10 yr 

.! 1000 

miy (Mixed ami 

\ 

Argent ina . . . 

51.4 

Population fiver 0 yr. 

| 1805 

other nolornl) 

85.9 

Bolivia . i . . 

82.0 

Population 1vcr7yr. 

1 1000 

Trans emil (Euro- 


Brazil . . . . 

1 85.2 

1 

All ages. 

j 1890 

pean raei;) . 

; ;u) 


Basis 

YeaR 

All ages .... 
Population over 5 yr. 
Population over 10 vr. 
All ages ..... 
Population over 10yr. 

All ages. 

Population over U yr. 
Population over Syr. 
All ages ..... 
Population over 10yr. 

1001 

1001 

1007 

1892 

1899 

1893 

1900 

1901 

1870 

1890 

Pnpulnt ion over 10 yr. 
Marmgeft .... 
Populat ion over 10 yr 
Marriages .... 
Population overlO yr. 

Marriages .... 

Population over 10yr. 
Marriages .... 
Population over 10yr 
Marriages .... 

Population over 10 yr. 

Marriages .... 
Population over 10 yr. 
Marriages .... 

H>01 _ 

moo 

moi-1010 

1001 

moi-ioio 

mm 

moi-ioio 
mm . 

mm-mw 

1001 

moi-ioiQ 

1901 

100HO 

All age* ..... 

1001 

All ages ..... 

moi 

All ages. 

Population over 10yr. 
Population over I0yr. 
Population over 10yr. 
Population over (1 yr. 

inoi 

1901 

1003 

1897 

1890 

Army recruits, . , 

1009 

Populat lor. over 10 yr. 

1901 

Population over 10 yr. 

1004 

Population over 10 yr. 
Papula lion over 10 yr. 

1004 

1007 

Population over 10 yr, 

1001 

Population over 10 yr. 

too* 

Population over 5 yr. 

1004 

Population over Syr. 

1004 

Population over 10 yr 

. 1004 


1 No definition of “illiterate" Jg given in the cennus report. 

1 Including Croatia ami Slavonia, 

1 Native Maltese population, 

1 Excluding aborigines. 

* Uxclu'.liriK Chinese. 

ing table, in which the term “illiterate” in¬ 
cludes all persons unable to write their own 
language, except in the case of count ries marked 
with an nstensk, where illiteracy is based on 
inability L> read:— 

In the United Stairs a very determined cam¬ 
paign has been waged against illiteracy during 
the past thirty years. The relatively high per¬ 
centage of illiteracy among the native whites 
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* Excluding nurniubc aborigines. 

* Including Chineso and ah origins. 

1 Excluding ftill-hloudud nbori^iri ea 

* Civilized population 

w Caucasia, Siberia, and Central Asia. 

foreigners into the cities and states of the 
North Atlantic and North Central groups of 
states, and particularly the rapid shift in 
immigration from the north and west of 
Europe to the south and east, after about 
18.80; and the increasing state and national 
consciousness that an illiterate population is a 
national danger, — all alike have tended to 
stimulate the American states in their efforts 
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to abolish illiteracy from among them. Great thirty years. The large percentage of illiter- 
headway lias been made in the Southern states ntes among the colored race in a few of the old 
not only in reducing the illiteracy among the slave states raises the average for tho race above 
colored population, but among the poor native what it would bo for most of the Southern states, 
whites ns well. The history ot can cat! on in Among wVAto population a\onc, the per- 
the different Southern states (see articles on ceutage of illiteracy has been nearly cut in two 
the different Southern State School Systems, also during the past thirty years (9.4 per cent 
Alabama, Arkansas, Floiuda, etc.) during in 1880; 7.7 per cent in 1890; 6.2 per cent in 
the past thirty years is in largo part the story 1900; and 4.9 per cent in 1910). > This high 
of a battle to reduce the illiteracy of their average for the country as a whole is the result 
people, to provide elementary educational ad- of adding in the large number of illiterates of 
vantages for all, and to enact nnd enforce foreign birth (native-born whites, 3.0 per cent; 
some form of compulsory education and child- foreign-born whites, 12.8 per cent), just ns the 
labor laws. Arizona mid Now Mexico have large number of illiterates among the native- 
also made commendable progress in reducing born population is the result of adding in the 
the illiteracy of the Mexican portion of their illiterates of the colored race, 
populations. (See articles on the school sys- Illiteracy among children has decreased 
terns in these states.) In the states of tho greatly everywhere, and illiteracy is less provn- 
Norfch Atlantic and the North Central groups lent in the cities of 25,000 population and over, 
of states the efforts to reduce illiteracy have despite their large foreign-born element, than 
been seriously interfered with by tho great in the email towns and country districts, 
immigration of foreign elements, coming largely The percentage of illiterates among the children 
from countries where illiteracy is high and where of native-born parents is, strange to say, much 
primary education is but poorly provided for, greater than among the native-born children 
The French Canadians from Canada have of foreign-bom parents. In tho Southern 
caused much concern to the mill towns of New states there are relatively few foreign-born 
Euglnnd. Similarly the great influx of South people, amt the problein of illiteracy is among 
Italians, Greeks, and Russian and Polish Jews the negroes and poor whites. In the Northern 
into the cities, and of Magyars, Slovaks, Lithu- and Eastern states there arc relatively few ne- 
nnians, Poles, and other nationalities from tho groes, but a large foreign-born population, so 
south and east of Europe into the mining regions that the problem there is among the foreign- 

nnd manufacturing towns of the Northern and born in the cities and the native whites of the 

Eastern states, have caused much concern there, rural districts. In the western part of the 

Schools have been increased in numbers and North Central Division the foreign-born is 

improved, educational advantages have been largely from the north and west of Europe 

multiplied, and in cases extended to the parents and largely Teutonic in stock, the rural schools 

also, and compulsory education and cliihl-1 ah or are good, and tho percentage of illiteracy is the 

laws have been enacted, revised, and enforced, lowest to be found in the United States. Kan- 

The results of allot these efforts, in tho different sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and the two 

parts of the country, has boon a marked rcduc- Dakotas arc situated in this group, nnd nil have 

tion in tho percentage of illiteracy, considered a very low percentage of illiteracy. In the 

as o total or by states as wholes. Rut owing to mountain and Western states, if wc omit a rcla- 

the growth of the country the total number of lively small number of Indians, the illiteracy is 

illiterates has a little more than held its own almost entirely among a foreign-born mining 

during the past forty years. (For full detailed nnd agricultural dement in the population, 

figures, by states and for the decennial periods, One significant thing about the tables pub- 
ns well as by race, sex, and ages, seo the Reports lishcd, when analyzed closely by states, is tho 

of the United States Census. The Thirteenth growing illiteracy in the villages and rural scc- 

Ccnsus, for 1910, gives the latest figures avail- tions of a number of the states, particularly 

able.) the older states. This is partly due to the 

An analysis of the figures contained in these incoming of a. cheaper foreign-born agricultural 

reports gives the following results: In thirty laborer, and in part to the inefficiency of the 

years the percentage of illiterates, ten years of rural school and the lack of the enforcement of 

age nr over, has been cut in two (17.0 per cent compulsory education laws by country people, 

in 1880; 13.3 per cent in 1890; 10.7 per cent The first is one which is likely to cause tho 

in 1900; amt 7.7 per cent in 1910). The per- illiteracy of country districts to increase rapidly 

ccntagc of illiteracy among the female sex is during "the next few decades. As scientific 

still slightly greater than for the males, though it agriculture, carried on on both an extensive 

has been reduced much more rapidly. Among and an intensive scale, takes the place of tho 

persons between the ages of ton and twenty-five, old style of farming, the size of farms and tho 

however, the percentage of illiteracy among the number of large farms worked by a scientific 

females is less than among the males. The agricultural superintendent and t cheap foreign 

percentage of illiteracy among the negroes is labor may both be expected to increase. Tho 

still high (30. oner cent in 1910), though this problem of education in rural communities will 

has been more than cut in half during tho past become jnore and more acute, and the need of a 
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reorganization of rural education along rational 
administrative lines will bo increasingly felt. 
(Sec article on Run ax School PuonLEitf.) 

Tlio idea of free schools for all, supported by 
the taxation of all, is an expression of the fonr 
of an ignorant citizenship. As the problems 
of government increase in number and complex¬ 
ity, and as the franchise is extended to new 
peoples and in new directions, the national 
peril of an ignorant and iui untrained citizenship 
is felt with increasing force. The good of tho 
tiWiYimmVj uYm \A Wvfc SAtAt, sft ywvtcVi VVa 
individual, demand as high a general level of 
intelligence on the pnrt of the masses as is within 
reasonable attainment, and nowhere is this more 
forcibly pushed upon the attention of statesmen 
than in a democracy such ns our own. .Tho 
deeper this conception takes hold of the national 
consciousness, the more marked will bo the ten¬ 
dency not only to stamp out illiteracy in tho 
usual technical sense of the term, but to insist 
upon the attainment of at least the rudiments 
of a common-school education before the child 
is allowed to leave the school and begin work. 
The recent tendency of our American states to 
revise their compulsory education laws so as to 
require attendance at school every day that tho 
schools are in session, tho extension of the com¬ 
pulsory education period from fourteen to six¬ 
teen, and tho Massachusetts insistence upon the 
ability to undertake the work of the fourth 
school grade to bo considered able to read and 
write, arc all tendencies in this direction. 
Tho Gorman and French requirements of the 
completion of certain grades of work before 
leaving school are similar illustration# of this 
tendency. E. P. C. 

See also articles on Attendance, Compul¬ 
sory; Child Laiioji; Childhood, Legisla¬ 
tion koii the Conservation and Protection 
of; and Leaving Certificates. Poi* the last 
available statutes on illiteracy in any country 
or slate, sec the article on the school system of 
that country or state, 

ILLUSION. — In many eases the process 
of perception is so disturbed by tho conditions 
under which it takes place that the resulting 
imago or mental process is not adequate as a 
representative of tho external object from 
which tho percept was derived. Thus if for 
any reason one sees ail object as very small 
when he should sec it ns large, an illusion is 
said to arise. Such an illusion occurs when wo 
look upon human beings from n great height. 
If we looked at them ut the same distance in 
a horizontal direction, we should see them as 
larger than when wo look down upon them 
from above. The contrast between two such 
cases of perception makes it clear that one or 
the other of these percepts is not adequate to 
represent the external object. Simple geo¬ 
metrical figures illustrate very clearly what is 
meant by ait illusion. Figure I shows two 
horizontal lines which are of exactly the same 


length. Tho additional oblique lines, however, 
so disturb the process of perception that wo arc 



Fi«. I. 


unable to recognize tho two horizontal lines 
n'h Vo x>Vte. Vfi \\ Vivo Wag 

lines are parallel to each other, but the inter¬ 
cepting oblique lines so disturb perception 

I'i* II. 

that we see the long lines as converging and 
diverging, not as parallel. 

The t reason why these illusions persist in 
adult life seems to he that there is no motive 
which would lead us to overcome them. In¬ 
deed. the motive is in some eases very strong 
for the maintenance of certain regular, typical 
forms of interpretation which are illusory. 
Thus, it is an illusion when we see a reflected 
object behind the mirror, but this illusion is 
due to the general perceptual habit of recogniz¬ 
ing all objects as placed in the direction from 
which light conics, and it would be disastrous 
to our mental life to overcome this natural 
perceptual habit. The presence of tho illu¬ 
sions is not a large consideration in educational 
discussions so lung as wo deni with the practical 
side of school work. For purposes of scientific 
study of perception, however, illusions lend 
themselves ns very helpful instances of com¬ 
plexity which are capable of ready analysts 
and experimental study. *C. II. J. 

References; — 

Judd. C. II. Gem-tic Psychology for Tenchcra. Chm>. I. 

(New York, 1003.) 

Sanford, E. C. A Course in Experimental Psychology. 

(1J oh ton, 1801.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING.—In the kin¬ 
dergarten and tho primary grades drawing is 
used as a means of expression, paralleling speech, 
dramatization, song, and play, and preceding 
written composition. The drawing is kept 
spontaneous both in selection of fact ami inven¬ 
tion of form, no direct method being used to 
improve the form and technique chosen by the 
child to illustrate, exposit, or narrate his mean¬ 
ing. Later when he begins to write, the mak¬ 
ing of illustrative pictures accompanies his 
written compositions. This spontaneous draw¬ 
ing frequently goes under the term 11 illustra¬ 
tive drawing.” II. S. 

See Drawing, 
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IMAGE.— A term used in general to de¬ 
scribe the experience which one lmg when ho 
remembers anything. Primarily the term ig 
applied to visual memory. Thus one has the 
image of a face which he recognized yesterday. 
Secondarily the term is carried over to refer 
to auditory arid tactual memories and all other 
recalled experiences. Thus one is said to have 
an auditory image of the word which he heard 
an hour ago. Images have different degrees 
of vividness, completeness, and assertiveness. 
Thus certain individuals see clour visual re¬ 
productions whenever they try to retail their 
past visual experiences; others have very dim 
reproductions. An imago may lack certain 
of tho elements which the original percent 
contained. Thus one recalls a building, but is 
quite unable to supply in his image the details 
of architectural devices which he originally 
saw. Finally, one may have an image which 
haunts him and demands lus attention, while on 
the other hnncl he may bo able easily to set aside 
the experience as a mere trivial memory. In or¬ 
dinary usage the term M imago” is broadly synon¬ 
ymous with the term “idea.” More strictly em¬ 
ployed, the image is only one phase of the idea, 
namely, the content phase, whereas the term 
"idea” (q.v.) refers to the general processes of 
comparison present in all complex thought. 

C. II. J. 

SecG eneric Image; Imaginations; Memory. 

References;'— 

Faculty, (Now 
lew York, 1890.) 

IMAGELESS THOUGHT,— The use of this 
expression has lately arisen in psychology in 
protest against tho doctrine that thinking and 
all conscious processes arc composed entirely 
of sensory images, along with present sensations. 
Thought was regarded ns a combination or 
sequence of ( pictures, either visible to the 
“ inner eye/' or audible to the inner ear, etc.; 
and the practical inference was sometimes 
drawn that the way to develop thinking power 
is to cultivate the powers of imagery, When 
Gallon found that good thinkers wore often 
deficient in powers of imagery, at least of visual 
imagery, doubt was thrown on the imago 
doctrine. It had to be admitted that tho 
image was often a very inadequate picluro of 
the object of thought. Tho conception of 
meaning (q.v.) now arose; an image, however 
imperfect as a picture, might symlxdizc or 
stand for a thing or fact, and serve tho purpose 
of thought as well as a complete and highly 
colored mental picture, The meaning was 
the important thing from a practical point of 
view, but was supposed to be very elusive in 
consciousness, so that introspection would 
show only tho images with vague halos of 
meaning and intangible feelings of tho tend¬ 
encies of the image. In consciousness the 
image was still supposed to bo the prominent 


Galton, Sin F. Inquiries into Human 
York, 18830 

Stout, G. F, Manual of Psychology, (> 


feature. But recent experimental studies, in 
which the effort has been made to describe 
what, is present in mind during actual thinking 
processes, have found that oftentimes the mean¬ 
ing is clear and prominent in consciousness, 
while the image, if present at all, is so elusive 
as to escape detection. Such u imagcless 
thought” is now an admitted fact in some 
individuals, Whether it is an ultimate fact, 
as some contend, ov whether it is to be ex¬ 
plained away ns due to a blending of many 
obscure images, or whether it is composed of 
BLOiwitionB of TrtxiBenhtr tension and move¬ 
ment (which are sure to accompany any think¬ 
ing activity), or whether it is a nearly uncon¬ 
scious and automatic process, resulting from 
previous training in thinking on a given sub¬ 
ject,—all these alternatives are still open, aB 
the psychology of thinking stands to-day. 
From the practical point of view, it would 
certainly seem that the cultivation of imagery 
— however valuable this may bo on its own 
account-*-is not to be regarded as essential 
to tho development of powers of thinking. 
What is essential is the Ability to grasp mean¬ 
ings and relations, and this may best bo made 
the direct object in view — success being 
tested by ability to handle meanings and re¬ 
lations rather than by ability to handle images. 

R. S. W. 

References : — 

Anuej.l,, J. B. Imagelcss Thought. Psych. Yol. 

aritt., pp. 2UD-322. 

IMAGERY. — See Image; Imageless 
Thought; Imagination; Memory; also Eye- 

AND EaR-MiNPEDNBSS. 

IMAGINARY NUMBERS. -* Sec Complex 
Numbers. 

IMAGINATION. — This term is employed 
to indicate that the content of consciousness is 
made up of images derived from past experi¬ 
ences. In view of the fact that human conscious 
experience deals very largely with visual content, 
the word ‘'image" is appropriate in the de¬ 
scription of most processes. Imagination is 
related to memory. In memory the image is an 
exact reproduction of the earlier experience, or 
in so far as it departs from the exact repro¬ 
duction of the earlier experience, it is defective. 
On the other Imnd, in imagination memory im¬ 
ages arc more or less readjusted. Elements of 
a number of different memories may he brought 
together in a single new i mage. Thus, one may 
construct nn imaginary scone in which a num¬ 
ber of different actors arc brought together. 
These different actors may each of thorn be 
remembered characters, but the whole scene 
will be an imaginary scene in the sense that 
these particular persons were never presented 
simultaneously in experience. 

The power which an individual has of thus 
rearranging his ideas is undoubtedly a very late 
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f iroduct in animal evolution. The higher 
or ms of animal life undoubtedly have memory 
images, hut they do not have tin* power uf 
working over these memory images into new 
combinations. The behavior of animals goes 
to indicate that they never succeed in thinking 
uf now combinations which they may work out 
in the environment. New combinations in 
the environment, na appear in the human con¬ 
struction of machinery, indicate a very high 
development of the power of imagination. For 
these vee.omhvnations of material objects must 
be anticipated by some recombinations of ideas 
in the mind. The earlier stages of imagination 
appear ill mythology, Here primitive man, 
impelled by his dcsiriHo explain nature, brought 
together ideas which are not presented in this 
combination in his ueluul experience. Such 
primitive imagination may bo described as men¬ 
tal play. The myths which resulted were of 
importance not merely in satisfying the mo¬ 
mentary demand for an explanation of given 
phenomena, but they also cultivated the power 
of mental recombination and furnished the 
experience out of which jjrew the principles by 
which the products of imagination could be 
criticize ]; for ns soon as primitive man began to 
consider explanatory systems of ideas he found 
himself in conflict with others who had made 
similar efforts to imagine explanations, and 
each thinker wnsthus impelled to work out these 
combi nations of ideas which would most validly 
represent the external conditions. He ulti¬ 
mately became critical of Ids own imagina¬ 
tions, and abandoned the mythical explanation 
for a more scientific investigation of the facts, 
This scientific investigation required, no loss 
than the earlier mythological explanation, a 
recombination of ideas. But this recombination 
of ideas was undertaken more critically tlmn the 
primitive imaginations. 

There grew up as a result of this more critical 
type of intellectual effort what is known ns 
scientific imagination. The scientist has no 
hesitation in combining ideas in a form which is 
not immediately suggested by direct observa¬ 
tion. Thus in modern physics, light is ex- 
plumcd ax a system of vibrations and is usually 
ill list rated in classroom work by various gross 
forms of wave motion which are explained to the 
student to lie representations which ho may use 
in constructing an imaginary picture of what 
actually goes on when light travels through 
space. Tlus student is warned during such dem¬ 
onstrations that the pictures which are fur¬ 
nished to him nro not exact representations of 
light vibrations, but merely material which he 
limy use in constructive thinking. 

The importance of such constructive think¬ 
ing for human mental life is unlimited. As soon 
as man learned to recombine his ideas through 
imagination, he gained a power over his external 
environment which he could not have su long 
us his images were merely reproductions! of past 
experiences. He could now bring together, 


first in thought and afterwards in a practical 
way, elements of his experience which nature 
would never bring together. lie could plan ft 
complete transformation of his surroundings, 
lie could lay out a plan reaching into the 
future and Involving combinations that no 
individual has ever seen. 

Children are sometimes said to be more 
imaginative than adults. The statement in this 
unqualified form is not justified by a study 
of mental development. Mental development 
progresses iu the direction of more and more, 
active recombinations of experiences. Greater 
activity in this ease does not mean that the 
individual is likely in the Inter stage of mental 
life to make more fantastic combiim liana of 
experiences. For example, the adult who is 
acquainted with the laws of zoology cannot 
imagine a dragon with the same confidence that 
a child imagines n dragon breathing fire. The 
adult is limited in his possibilities of iiiiaginfl- 
tion because he knows that animal tissue would 
be injured by contact with fire. In this aense, 
therefore, his imagination is restricted by his 
larger experiences. On the other hand, the 
adult is capable within the limits of his knowl¬ 
edge of physics amt chemistry of thinkingof more 
combinations than the child could possibly 
imagine. lie may work out the mechanical 
principles of physics iti u great variety of 
different kinds of imagery. lie has freedom, 
therefore, to make menial combinations necord- 
ing to certain laws of experience. Indeed, he 
may for purposes of fiction abandon some of the 
rigid laws of physics which lie knows. He may 
for example think of various types of flying 
machines which ho knows could not be actually 
constructed. When such fnnlustic imagina¬ 
tions ure indulged in by adults, they give 
pleasure and amusement, hut they do not at¬ 
tract the same type of belief that they do iu 
young children. The principles of criticism 
here operate to protect the adult from any 
minus emmidomtion of his fancies. The term 
" fancy " is used to mark off these iinaginations 
which urn free and amusing, Imt nro not under¬ 
taken for serious practical purposes. Ip the 
child there is a confusion between fancies and 
serious imaginings, because the child is not 
supplied with the canons of criticism which the 
adult possesses. 

Adult imaginations are accordingly more criti¬ 
cal, while they are at the same time more num¬ 
erous and more varied in type. Imaginations 
may be classified from various points of view. 
Literary imagination is that type of imagina¬ 
tion in which combinations of characteristics 
and events are worked out for purposes of en¬ 
tertainment or instruction. Scientific imagi¬ 
nation is that type of imagination in which the 
forces of nature are thought of for purposes of 
explaining phenomena. Mechanical imagina¬ 
tion is that type of imagination which is 
exhibited by the inventor, 

The cultivation of the imagination is umloubt- 
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cdly an important part of the -work of the 
school. There is danger in school instruction 
that the child's efforts to make combinations of 
ideas will be unduly suppressed by the critical 
teacher. The child whose combinations of 
ideas arc thus suppressed is likely to lose the 
tendency which he naturally exhibits, because 
lie will regard criticisms as unfavorable to all 
activity of the imagination. The skillful teacher 
should lead the child to recognize the value of 
constructive, critical imagination as distin¬ 
guished from mere fancy. There should 
be no abatement of the power to recombine 
ideas in the forms other than those which are 
‘dictated by actual experience^ but there should 
be a gradual increase in the critical power which 
the child exhibits in the examination and 
classification of his own imaginations. Where 
fcho child shows a disposition to use only one typo 
of mental imagery, he should ‘be encouraged 
to broaden the scope of his imagination. 
(See Eye- and Ear-Mindedness.) The prac¬ 
tical interest which the individual attempts to 
work out constitutes a strong incentive for the 
cultivation of imagination, for whenever a per¬ 
son is trained to attack intelligently a new 
situation, he will naturally fall into the way of 
planning beforehand for this situation. Plan¬ 
ning in advance is always a form of imagination. 

C, H. J, 

Reference: — 

James, W. Principles of Pei/choloou, eh. xviii. {New 

York, 1800.) 

IMBECILES, EDUCATION OF. — Sec De- 

TOnwefc, SciwcKjg, swv, tooev. 

IMBECILITY. — A term used to describe 
a degree of mental deficiency severer than that 
of the feeble-minded ( q.v,) t but superior to that 
of the idiot (q.v.). According to the definition 
accented by the British Royal Commission 
on the care and control of the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles are 11 persons who are capable of 
earning a living under favorable circumstances, 
but are incapable from mental defect existing 
from birth or from an early ago (a) of com¬ 
peting on equal terms with their normal fellows; 
or (fr) of managing themselves and their affairs 
with ordinary prude nee/' 

From the institutional standpoint the group 
ranges from the child "who plays a lUtki and 
tries to help but can do nothing alone, to those 
who can do simple tasks ol short duration, such 
as washing dishes, scrubbing floors, or sweeping" 
(Goddard). Because of the frequency of moral 
weakness and deficiency among imbeciles, they 
arc commonly grouped also according to the 
degree of moral sense, ag moral imbeciles of 
high, middle, or low grade. See Idiocy. 

Tredgold estimates that the number of 
imbeciles (in England) corresponds to 0.7J) per 
thousand of the population, being about 
11 half as numerous as the adult feeble-minded, 


and about three times as numerous as idiots.” 
There is a slight preponderance of the male sex. 

W. B\ D. 

See Defectives, Schools for. 

Referenco {— 

See undor Defbctiteb and iDioav, 

IMITATION.;— The term is used in ordinary 
Language to designate any repetition of any 
act or thought which has been noted by an 
observer. Thus, one imitates the facial ex¬ 
pression of another, or his mode of speech. 
The term lias been brought into prominence 
in scientific discussions through the work of 
Gabriel Tnrdo, who in his Les Lois de Vfrnita- 
lion points out that imitation is a fundamental 
fact underlying all social development. The 
customs of society are imitated from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The fashions of the day 
are imitated by large groups of people without 
any consciousness of the social solidarity which 
is derived from this common mode of behavior. 
There is developed through these various forms 
of imitation a body of experiences which is 
common to all of the members of a given social 
group, In complex society the various imita¬ 
tions which tend to sot themselves up are fre¬ 
quently found to be in conflict; thus the 
tendency toward elaborate fashions in dress 
is constantly limited by the counter-tendency 
toward simpler fashions, The conflict of tend¬ 
encies leads to individual variation from the 
example offered at any given time, and, as a 
result, there are new examples to be followed. 
Complex social examples arc thus products of 
conflict. 

This general doctrine of Tarde has been 
elaborated by a number of recent writers. 
Roycc calls attention to the fundamental im¬ 
portance of imitation as a means of social in- 
icritance. The same doctrine is taken up by 
Baldwin in his Mental Development in the Child 
and Racc } and in Social and Ethical Znferpre/a- 
tio?is, With these later writers, imitation takes 
on a significance which is somewhat technical 
and broader than the significance which it has 
either with Tarilo or in the ordinary use of the 
term. Baldwin uses the term to covov that 
case in which an individual repeats an act be¬ 
cause he has himself ^one through the act. 
In such a case, one imitates himself, and sets 
up what Baldwin terms a circular reaction. 
The principle of imitation is thus introduced 
into individual psychology ns well as into 
general social psychology, and the relation be¬ 
tween the individual’s acts and his own imagery 
is brought under the same general principle 
as the individual's responses to his social envi¬ 
ronment. The term ” imitation ” in this broader 
sense is closely related to the processes which 
arc described under Sympathy (r/.u.)* 

The term ri social heredity " has very fre¬ 
quently been used in connection with all of 
the processes here under discussion. Society 
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tends to perpetuate itself in the new individual 
in n fashion analogous to that in which the 
physical characteristics of tho earlier genera¬ 
tion tend to perpetuate themselves in U\e 
physical characteristics of the new generation. 
Since modes of behavior, such ns nets of cour¬ 
tesy, cannot he transmitted through physical 
structure, they would tend to lapse if they wore 
not maintained through imitation from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Thus, imitation gives uni¬ 
formity to social practices, ami consequently 
la to bo treated an ft form uf supplementary 
inheritance extending beyond physical inher¬ 
itance, and making effective the established 
forms of nodal practice. 9 ('. II. J. 

flee Sympathy; Social Hkiihuity. 

Imitation in Education. — Large reliance 
upon imitation in education lias been defended 
upon two grounds, one psychological, the other 
sociological. Psychologically, it U claimed 
that out-of-school experience shows that tho 
child acquires the larger part of his skill in vari¬ 
ous directions by imitation, so (hat economy 
and efficiency require that it ho the chief re¬ 
source for learning in school. Socially, it is 
contended that the chief distinguishing feature 
of social life is identity of mental contents, 
especially of thought and beliefs, on the part 
of the various individuals who constitute 
society, and that this identity is secured by 
imitation. Largely under the influence of 
Tardc, older biological theories of society were 
replaced by “psychological" conceptions_of 
society, and imitation was made the chief, 
if not the solo, category of .social psychology. 
If this doctrine be accepted, appeal to imitation 
is not merely a valuable psychological expe¬ 
dient, but is "mi ethical necessity. 

Both of these conceptions am questionable. 
A common fallacy seems to underlie them both. 
Wherever there is a social group, people aro 
found doing the same sort of tilings; and, 
wliut is even more important, believing tho 
same sort of things iind using the same stand¬ 
ards of valuation. Sinee it is demonstrable 
that this similarity is acquired, and since it is 
certain that the younger members of society 
have learned from the older, it is an easy 
conclusion that the likeness is due to imitation. 
But this explanation lutrdly does more than 
to take a result mul then give it the name of 
a cause or force. The certain fact that persons 
do, externally viewed, imitate one another, 
that is, do alike and think alike, and that this 
community is essential to society is translated 
over into a belief that imitation is a natural 
internal force, working to bring about the like¬ 
ness. Closer inquiry shows, however, that 
other causes arc chiefly responsible, and that 
so far as there is a distinctive psychological 
tendency to imitate, it works effectively only 
in subordination to these other factors. 

Upon tho personal side, tho initial factor 
is the tendency of native impulses and acquired 


habits to complete or realize themselves in sonic 
external form. The child spontaneously, nat¬ 
urally or instinctively as we «ny, trips to effect 
something, urged on by the force of Ids own 
impulsive tendency. He reaches out his hand, 
makes babbling noises, tries to throw n ball, 
to walk, etc. Intent upon his end, he uncon¬ 
sciously selects and adapts unything he notes 
tlmt might help him. lie does what he sops 
others do in the same situation, not in order 
to imitate them, —a matter of which he may 
be quite mummcM, — but as ©. way of exe- 
cuting his own inchoate tendency. Tho mere 
imitation of others, apart from selective use, 
is found in imbeciles, in the loss intelligent 
children, and in the more mechanical anil empty 
moments nf intelligent children. When reliance 
upon imitation is urged in teaching, the essen¬ 
tial thing^ in the natural situation, personal 
initiative in a certain direction, is forgotten, and 
there is substituted for it a servile dependence 
upon the ends of others. Since I lie process of 
selecting mul adapting the observed actions of 
others to one's own results involves intelligence, 
while taking tho acts of others us cine’s ends 
abrogates judgment, it is not surprising that 
objection is made out of school to the latter 
process, 

Further 
oven in its 

such from without, not from’ within. Psy¬ 
chologically what occurs is u case of the wider 
priueipte of Kcusori-mutor adaptation. While 
the human infant is not limited to predeter¬ 
mined coordinations of sensory stimulus and 
motor response, as arc the young of lower ani¬ 
mals, the necessities of life require that there 
be some preference for certain forms of be¬ 
havior in connection with certain modes of 
excitation. A stimulus of light, for example, 
at once induces movement of the eyes in fixing 
and following it. This act operates in turn as 
stimulus to the body to throw itself into u cer¬ 
tain posture, to the arm ami hand to reach, and, 
at linieSj to follow by tracing the movements 
of the light. Persons watching a runner, a 
baseball batter, or one performing a gymnastic 
feat unintentionally sway the body sympa¬ 
thetically. Externally viewed, them is accept¬ 
ance of another ns u model for copy; psy¬ 
chologically viewed, there is the only comple¬ 
tion of the seusori-motor coordination involved 
in every net of perception. Accordingly, from 
the side of individual development, “ imita¬ 
tion” is but a species of a wider genus. Per¬ 
sons net much alike and think much alike be¬ 
cause they are subject to the same stimuli and 
are urged on by the same need**. 

The case works out in a similar way from 
tlie social side, .Mere imitation would never 
even make a beginning of a society, be¬ 
cause it would only give a number of persons 
doing the same thing nt the flame time, A 
society involves diversity of activities on the 
part of different persons (division of labor, itt 


examination shows that imitation, 
subordinate role, is properly called 


m 
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n wide sense of that term) and cooperation 
of different acts to n common end. But in 
addition to tins co-adaptation of different acts 
to a single result (which is found in machinery), 
there must he also an intellectual and emo¬ 
tional appreciation of the common end and 
of the relation of the diverse individuals to it. 
This fact has been partially recognized in 
Baldwin’s version of Tar tie's theory, for 
criticizes Tarde on the ground that his doctrine 
would apply equally well to a. collection of 
tuning forks where one vibratos in response to 
another. Consequently he amends the con¬ 
ception to read imitation of thoughts , or mental 
contents, not of acta. In effect, this is to sur¬ 
render the idea of imitation and keep merely 
the name, for thoughts or mental contents 
as such, cannot possibly bo imitated, being 
invisible and unobservable. And the details 
of Baldwin's account show that what he really 
Is dealing with h the various processes by which 
one person arrives at community of beliefs and 
ideas with others. This confirms our state¬ 
ment that the so-called ,f imitation ” is simply 
a name for the fact that different persons _do, 
in the same community, think alike^ that like¬ 
ness of thought being necessary to social life, but 
that it is not a causal factor by which this com¬ 
munity of ideas and emotions is brought about, 

Educationally, the emphasis upon imitation 
as the essential fact about society not only fails 
to throw light upon the causal forces by which 
social direction is brought about, but In a pro¬ 
gressive society sets up a false ethical ideal, 
It makes identity of belief a good, and the 
supreme social good, just by itself. Such a 
standard obtains only in static communities, 
controlled by conformity to custom, and it js 
a symptom and a cause of their stationary 
nature. The intellectual and moral progress 
of the human race has come through first tolerat¬ 
ing and then encouraging divergencies and 
diversities of thought,—the essence of indi¬ 
viduality, — and through the conception that 
mere identity of thoughts is not an end in 
itself, but an incident of the accomplishment of 
other ends. More specifically, it is quite con¬ 
trary to the spirit of a democratic and pro¬ 
gressive society to set up as a conscious end 
the idea that one, even if he bo only an im¬ 
mature child, shall repeat the acts of another 
so as to arrive at a stale of passive acquiescence 
in the ideas of others. Whether as a psycho¬ 
logical method or as a social standard, imita¬ 
tion occupies a subordinate position. J. D. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION. — 
Immigration creates duties for the administra¬ 
tion of schools by introducing into the body 
of citizens elements which arc alien in speech, 
and are generally of lower intellectual attain¬ 
ments than the mass of the community. 
Broadly speaking, the problem of assimilating 
the immigrant is the problem of overcoming 
the contrasts between his condition and that 
of the older resident, of wiping out the inequal¬ 
ities of social condition introduced by his com¬ 
ing among us, fnr as these inequalities 
result from a different upbringing, the problem 
of assimilation is that of education in its largest 
sense. Bat the educative value of environ¬ 
ment, of laws and of institutions, of contact 
with other and unaccustomed modes of life 
and thought, arc not here in question. It is 
also impossible here lo discuss the difficulties 
which arise from the places of origin of im¬ 
migrants. The specific subject to lie considered, 
is how far the established agencies of education, 
the schools, may and do contribute to the 
assimilation of the immigrant. 

It is necessary, therefore, to have not only 
a very clear view of what the problem is, but 
also how far the schools arc able to affect it. 
Before going into the details of the situation 
created by immigration, it may be well to 
remember the necessary limitations upon tho 
activities of the school administration, and to 
bear in mind that after the age of fourteen years 
has been passed the influence of the school 
system upon any class of individuals depends 
upon their consent. Our subject, therefore, 
falls naturally into three divisions, tlio influ¬ 
ence of the schools (a) upon the adult immi¬ 
grant, (6) upon the child immigrant, and (c) 
upon the second generation; or children of 
native birth and foreign parentage. In its 
first phase, the predominant influence of the 
school concerns language; in its third phase, 
general education. In the second phase the 
two influences intermingle in varying pro¬ 
portions. 

Statistics of Immigration.—The immigrants 
arriving in the United States are largely adults. 
Tho figures published by the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration show that of t>,5f>f>,()73 
immigrants in the years 1889 to 1010, 8,308,024 
or 87,9 per cent, were over fourteen years of age, 
How widely this proportion departs from a nor¬ 
mal age distribution of the population win be 
seen from the fact that in 1900 among the na¬ 
tive whites only 61.1 per cent were over four¬ 
teen years of age. 

The figures cited show the predominance of 
the adults among the immigrants. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the races which in the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1809, lo June 30, 1010, 
have contributed to the immigration to the 
United States. For convenience of reference 
the proportion of persons over fourteen years 
of age and the proportion of males and females 
have been added:*— 
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IMMIGRANTS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 
1890 TO 1010 



Tor At. 
Nmno:u 
or Ul MI¬ 
CA UAVT& 

P«B CKST 


on pKOpLE 

Mato 

Female 

Liver 11 
Vram 

Of Arq 

Africun (liluck) . . 

33.030 

02.2 

37.8 

S9.7 

Armenian . . ■ * 

Jluhciiliatl and Morn- 

2fl,4US 

70.5 

2ii.o 

88.8 

viun . . . » ■ 

Bulgarian, Snrvmu, 

100,1 HO 

57.0 

43.(1 

79.0 

iiiid Montenegrin . 

97,391 

95.7 

u 

98.2 

. . 

Croatian and Sloven- 

22,590 

90.0 

u> 

95.5 

inn . 

335,543 

84.9 

15,1 

95.7 

Cuban . . . ; * 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, 

44,211 

OS.5 

31,5 

82.4 

and Herzegovinian. 

31,090 

92.3 

7.7 

97.4 

Dutch and Flemish . 

87,053 

<15.7 

34.3 

78.0 

E.ist Indian . - . 

5.780 

08.0 

2.0 

OS. 9 

English. 

4OK.0J4 

01.5 

38.5 

85.0 

i . . 

151,774 

00,1 

33.1) 

00,9 


115,783 

58.1 

■11.9 

84.3 

dermal.. 

754.375 

59.4 

40,0 

83.0 

Creak . 

210,902 

95.1 

4.9 

90.2 

Hebrew . 

1,074,442 

5U.fi 

43.4 

75.1 

Iri.-h. 

439,724 

47.9 

52.1 

04.7 

Dalian, North , . . 

372.008 

78.3 

21,7 

on 

Italian, South . . . 

1,911,933 

78.0 

21.1 

88.4 

Japanese .... 

148,729 

83.8 

10.2 

98.3 

Korean. 

7.790 

90.8 1 

U.2 

03/2 

Lithuanian .... 

175,258 

70.0 

29.4 

02.1 

Magyar. 

Mexican , . > < 

338,151 

72.2 

27.8 

90.8 

41,914 

oo‘o 

34.0 

78.1 

Pacific Islander . . 

357 

78.4 

21.(j 

04.1 

Polish . 

049,004 

09.5 ; 

30,5 

90.8 

Portuguese , . ♦ . 

72,897 

59.5 j 

40.3 

70.7 

Roumanian »%•*.! 

82,704 

01.0 ! 

9.0 

97.7 

Russian . . . . . 

83,574 

85.0 

15.0 

02.7 

Rutheninn (Ru&sMnk) 

147,375 

74.1 

25.0 

05.5 

.Scandinavian ► ► . 

580,300 

Cl .8 

38,2 

00.5 

Scotch . 

130,842 

03.5 

30.5 ! 

84.6 

Slovak . 

377,527 

70.5 

20.5 

90.7 

Spanish , . , . . . 

51,051 

82.8 

1722 

90.0 

Spanish American 

lO.fififi 

09.0 

30.1 

84.4 

Syrian . 

50,909 

07.9 

32.1 

81.1 

Turkish . 

12,954 

00.3 

3.7 

07.8 

Welsh . 

West Indian (ex¬ 

20,752 

05.1 

34.0 

82.3 

cept Cuban) . , 

11,509 

57.8 

42.2 

80,3 

Other peoples . . . 

Not specified . . . 

11,735 

92.0 

8.0 

05.5 

77 

7fi.fi 

23.4 

1 87.0 

Total . . . , 

9,555,073 

09.5 ~ 

30.5 

j 87.9 


In the entire number here given the non** 
English-speaking metis predominate. They con¬ 
stitute an aggregate of &, 549/741, or 80.5 per 
cent of the total. There is quite a contrast be¬ 
tween these figures and those of the census in 
which we find reflected the influence of the older 
immigration, The earliest distribution of the for¬ 
eign born by countries of birth is in the census of 
1850. In this census there wore enumerated 
2,244,002 persons of foreign birth, of whom 
755,070, or 33.8 per cent, were from non-Eng- 
fish-speaking countries. On the other hand, the 
provisional figures of the census of 1010 show 
that of 13,342,500 foreign whites 0,571,700, or 
71.7 per cent, are from non-English-speaking 
countries. In other words, recent immigration is 
bringing to our shores an increasing number of 
persona who do not know our language. 
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Schools for Adult Immigrants. —So far as 
these persons are adults, and most of them are, 
the schuols can as a rule help them to a knowl¬ 
edge of English only in so far as they show 
themselves willing to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which the evening schools afford. 
Originally established for the benefit of persons 
who had had no early opportunities for an 
elementary education, our evening schools no 
longer serve to any large extent to eduento the 
native population in the three R’s. Resides 
the higher grades and high school work main¬ 
tained for those who wish to continue nn educa¬ 
tion already begun, they serve principally to 
tench the English language and a few rudiments 
to foreigners. No comprehensive investiga¬ 
tion has yet been undertaken as to the extent 
to which this service is being rendered by tho 
evening schools of the country. 

NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 1S92-3 TO 1010-1011 OF FOURTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND UPWARD, TOGETHER 
WITH THOSE UNAHbE TQ READ AND WHITE 


From Reports—Bureau of Immigration 


Fihcai, Y bah 
ICNniNa 
Junk 30 

Total 

Una a lb to 

Number 

u> and White 

Per Cent 

1893 

1 359,153 

* 01,038 

1 17.0 

1894 

' 227,002 

a 39.773 

» 17,5 

1805 

' 213,440 

* 42,302 

^ 19.8 

1890 

1 290,520 

78.130 

3 26.9 

1807 

1 107,205 

43,008 

* 21.8 

1898 

1 191,032 

43,057 

* 22.5 

1899 

207,732 

00,440 

22.0 

1900 

393,948 

93,570 

23.8 

1901 

425,350 

117,587 

27.0 

1*302 

574,C>8CV 

402,188 

28.2 

1003 

754,015 

185,007 

24.0 

190! 

702.720 

108,188 

21.0 

1905 

011,831 

230,882 

25.3 

1906 

004,402 

205,008 

27.5 

1907 

1,147,005 

337,573 

29.4 

1908 

070,722 

171,293 

26.5 

1909 

fifi 

m,m<> 

28.H 

1910 

921,001 

253,500 

27.5 

1911 

760.750 

182,273 

24.0 


' Fifteen years and over. 

* Seventeen yearn nnd over. 

* See notes 1 ami *. 


A few illustrations drawn from school reports 
of larger cities will show tho importance and 
extent of this service which is rendered to the 
foreigner by the evening schools. In New York 
City in the school year 1909-1910 there were 
80,309 pupils enrolled in the elementary eve¬ 
ning schools, and of these 33,430 were foreigners 
learning English. In Newark in the same year 
there were 9135 pupils enrolled in the evening 
schools of elementary grade. Of these 3055 
were in classes for teaching English to foreign¬ 
ers. The superintendent estimates further 
that among those in other evening schools a 
large proportion, certainly over one fourth, were 
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NUMBER AND TER CENT OF IMMIGRANTS 
ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES-WHO 
WERE FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 
AND WHO COULD NEITHER READ NOR 
WRITE, DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1800 
TO 1910, 13Y RACE OR PEOPLE 


Compiled from Reports of the Cmmnissiouer-Gencral of 
Immigration 


Ra.cs or People 

Number 14 
Years of 
Aoe or Over 
Admitted 

Unable to Read 
oil White 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

African (black) • ■ 

30.177 

5,733 

19.0 

Armenian .... 

23.523 

5,024 

23.9 

Bohemian and Mo¬ 
ravian .... 

70,721 

1,322 

1.7 

Bulgarian, Servian, 
nncl Montenegrin . 

05,500 

30,003 

41.7 

Chinese. 

21.584 

1,510 

7.0 

Croatian anti Slo¬ 
venian . 

320.977 

115,785 

30.1 

Cuban . 

30,431 

2,282 

0.3 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, 
and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish . 

30,801 

12,(353 

41.0 

08,007 

3,043 

4.4 

East Indian .... 

5,724 

2,703 

3,047 

47.2 

English. 

347,458 

1.0 

Finnish ..... 

137,910 

1.745 

1.3 

French. 

07,038 

0,145 

0.3 

German. 

025,703 

32,230 

5.2 

Greek. 

208,608 

55,089 

20.4 

Hebrew. 

800,780 

200,507 

20.0 

Irish ...... 

Italian, North . . . 

410,0-10 

10,721 

2.0 

339,301 

38,897 

11.5 

Italian, South . . 

1,690,370 

911,500 

53.9 

Japanese .... 

140,172 

35,050 

24.0 

Korean. 

7,259 

2,703 

38.1 

Lithuanian .... 

161,441 

79,001 

48.9 

Magyar k < < . 

1 307,082 

8 35,004 

11.4 

Mexican. . . . » 

32,721 

18.717 

57.2 

Pacific Islander ■. . 

335 

83 

24.7 

Polish. 

861,303 

301,075 

35.4 

Portuguese .... 

55,030 

38,122 

08.2 

Roumanian .... 

80.839 

28,206 

35.0 

Russian . . . . 

77,479 

20,777 

38.4 

Ruthenlan (Rusanmk) 

140,775 

75,105 

53.4 

.Scandinavian . ► . 

530,034 

2.221 

0.4 

Scotch . 

115,788 

707 

0.7 

Slovak. 

342,583 

82,216 

24.0 

Spanish. 

40,418 

6,724 

14.5 

Span Ish-A merit? an , 

9,008 

547 

6.1 

Syrian. 

47,834 

25,400 

53.3 

Turkish. 

12,070 

7,530 

59.6 

Welsh . . . . . 

17*070 

322 

1.0 

West Indian (ex¬ 
cept Cuban) . . 

9,983 

320 

3.2 

Other peoples . • . 

Not specified . • , 

11,200 

5,001 

44.0 

07 

5 

7.5 

Total . . . . 

8,308,624 

2,238,801 

20.7 


1 Including G93 " Huiigarinns " in 1899. 
* Including 35 “ Hungarians ’* in 1809. 


of foreign birth. In Jersey City in an enroll- 
meat of 2240 in evening schools 1122 wore of 
foreign birth. In Philadelphia in a total regis¬ 
tration of 12,230 in elementary evening schools 
0354 were of foreign birth. Chicago in the 
school year 1007-1908 had 20,133 enrolled in 
all its evening schools, and among them were 
12,344 in the foreign classes and 12G7 other 
persons of foreign birth in other classes. There 
are also « very few interesting day classes 


(or foreign adults, which are frequented by 
persons, such as watchmen, who pursue their 
regular callings at night. 

Illiteracy among Immigrants. — The prob¬ 
lem of the immigrant is not only one of language, 
but of general education. Unfortunately we 
possess no generally accepted standards by 
which education can be statistically measured, 
except for such slight minimum of education 
as is represented by the ability to read and 
write. In the absence of other measures, this 
becomes important. It is a familiar fact that 
the immigrants do not measure up to the stand¬ 
ard of literacy which prevails in the nation at 
large, and especially in the white population. 
The table on the preceding page summarizes 
by years the illiteracy of immigrants. 

There is in these figures no evidence of im¬ 
provement during the period, but rather the 
reverse. This change may be due in pan to 
the shifting of the character of immigration. 
In this connection the table of illiteracy by 
races which precedes is of interest. 

An examination of this table reveals great 
diversity. Many of the races here represented 
show a less degree of illiteracy .than was found 
in 1000 in the native white population of the 
United States (4.64 per cent). Others show 
a much larger percentage, which in several cases 
represents more than half the immigrants. 
Some of the races represented in the table have 
been coming to the United States in greater or 
less number for many years. These are the 
Dutch, English, Flemish, French, German, 
Irish, Portuguese, Scandinavian, Scotch, Span¬ 
ish, and Welsh. The remainder are compara¬ 
tively newcomers. Designating the former 
for convenience as the old and the latter ns the 
new immigration, we have the following results 
as to illiteracy among the two classes in the 
period 1899 to 1910. 


ARRIVALS 1809-1910, FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE AND UPWARD 



Total 

Illiterate 

Pm Cent 

Illiterate 

Old ... 

2,122,282 

103,048 

4,9 

New , . . 

0,276.342 

2,134,863 

34.0 

Total . . . 

8,308,624 

2,238,811 

20.7 


It would be a mistake to assume from these 
figures that immigrants are necessarily more 
illiterate than formerly. They merely show 
that if immigration came to-day from the sfinio 
countries ns formerly there would be less illit¬ 
eracy than at present. In 18f>0, 42 per cent 
o-f the foreign born were Irish. Ten years 
earlier, in 1841, the Irish census ascertained the 
fact that 53 per cent of the population were 
illiterate. Hence we may infer tnat the illiteracy 
of the immigrant was ns great sixty years ngo 
as it is to-day. 
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The statistics of illiteracy among immigrants 
arc in part borne out by the census figures 
for the illiteracy of the foreign born, Tlio cen¬ 
sus figures are as follows: — 

[ Census Per Cent Illiterate 

1880 12.0 

1890 13.1 

1900 12.9 

1010 12.8 

The wide difference between these figures 
nnrl those of the immigration authorities might 
be accounted for on the supposition that the 
older immigration had less illiteracy, and hence 
the percentage was less among the foreign 
born, with its many representatives of this class, 
than among the recent immigrants. As we 
have seen, this position is hardly tenable. The 
explanation may be in part that among tho 
birds of passage who come and go there are 
more illiterates than among those who perma¬ 
nently remain in this country. 

It is clear from tho consideration which has 
already been given to the ages of the immi¬ 
grants that the public school can do little 
toward reducing this illiteracy. Only a small 
proportion of the immigrants themselves como 
perforce under the operations of the school 
system, since relatively few are under fourteen 
years of age, the usual limit of compulsory 
school laws. Night schools can, as wc have seen, 
do something, but their influence is limited. 
Those who in the struggle to get a foothold 
yet find time to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities such schools afford, are for the most 
part those who have a reading knowledge of 
their own languages. Before considering tho 
question of the relation of the schools to tho 
small class of child immigrants, we may inquire 
how far the illiteracy or the immigrant and 
of the foreign bom tends to perpetuate itself 
in tho second generation. 

Illiteracy among Children of Foreign Parents. 
— On this point tho census enumerations bear 
gratifying testimony. The native whites of 
foreign parents have a smaller percentage, of 
illiteracy than tho native whites of native 
parentage. The testimony of the census of 
1900 was ns follows: — 


Native White 

j Pan Cent* Illiterate 

North Atlantis 

North Central 

Native parents .... 
Fort>i«n parents. . , . 

! cw 

| 

1 ; 

2.8 

1.3 


Instead of figures for the United States, those 
of the divisions where the foreign element is 
most numerous aro given in order that the two 
groups may be compared under circumstances 
as nearly as possible identical. In each case 
the proportion of illiteracy is gratifyingly small, 
but it may be noted that in each group of states 


mentioned it is less for the persons of foreign 
than of native parentage. This apparent 
advantage in favor of the foreign element is 
due to the fact that they are more largely 
city dwellers than the pure native stock, nncl 
enjoy on tho whole bolter educational advan¬ 
tages. If the two groups be compared in the 
same localities, as, for instance, in the cities, there 
appears a slight advantago in favor of the purely 
native stock, though, ns already noted, the 
amount of illiteracy for either class is insig¬ 
nificant. In the disappearance of the differ¬ 
ence ns respects illiteracy between native and 
foreign elements in the second generation we 
have indirect evidence of the service of the 
schools in assisting in the assimilation of tho 
immigration. 

Schools and Young Immigrants. —We may 
now return to the question, what can the schools 
do for the child immigrant? This manifestly 
depends upon the age of the child, which deter¬ 
mines the length of time which it will stay under 
the school influence. If the child is under 
school age at the time of its arrival in the United 
States, it enters the school with little more hand¬ 
icap than children of the same race who are 
born in this country. If, on the other hand, tho 
child is twelve years old when it comes here, 
it is not likely to have more than two years* 
schooling. 

Just how the children arriving in the United 
States are distributed as to ages is not appar¬ 
ent from the statistics of immigration. An 
investigation conducted by the Immigration 
Commission in twelve different cities in tho 
United States showed that of 38,254 children 
having foreign fathers there were 8724, or 22.8 
per cent, born abroad. Of the latter informa¬ 
tion was available as to the age of nrrival in 
the United States, ns follows: — 


Aon 

NowDT.n 

Pm Cent 

Under six years . . . 

4785 

67.1 

Six anti seven years . . 

1047 

10.7 

Eight and nine years . . 

1108 

13.2 

Ten years and over . . 

1 838 

10.0 


| 8378 

| 109.0 


It appears that more than half the children 
had not yet reached the ago of school attend¬ 
ance. 

For the older child the problem of the public 
school is largely one of language rather than of 
general education. How emi these children 
be taught to understand what is going on around 
them in the school? Where they nrc few in 
number the common expedient is to put them 
into the first grade and hope that they will 
gradually be able to take part in the school 
work. This is largely leaving them to work 
out their own salvation, but it places them in 
favorable position to do so. t It^ introduces 
them to the English language in its simplest 
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forms, as the vocabulary of the teacher in first- 
grade instruction is of necessity limited to 
simple words and is combined into simple 
sentences. Better results are obtained when 
it is possible by reason of their number to place 
these pupils in a special class. under a teacher 
skilled in teaching them English and awaiting 
a certain proficiency in English, before assign¬ 
ing them to Urn regular grades. Such classes 
are a regular feature of many school systems 
of our cities with a large immigrant popula¬ 
tion. The obstacle to the generalization of this 
system is that there are not enough children 
of this description in each of the schools to 
constitute special classes. This is in practice 
largely overcome by the habit of the immigrants 
of settling in definite localities in the cities where 
they find others of their race. 

Special Classes. — In New York City, whore 
the special classes for foreigners are highly 
developed, the foreign-born child of eight years 
of ngc or under is usually placed in the regular 
grades, the .special classes being considered 
necessary only for older pupils. With upwards 
of 000,000 pupils in the elementary schools of 
New York City in 1000, there were 1240 in 
these special classes. Cincinnati gives to the 
newly arrived children who arc nine years of 
age or over training especially in English, 
One class suffices for the city. It is obvious 
that the needs of the older immigrant, child, 
however important to the individual himself, 
do not present a problem of such magnitude 
that it taxes in any way the resources of the 
school system. 

For the younger immigrant child, who was 
brought here by his parents as an infant, and 
who enters school at the same age as other 
children, the problem of language is of no 
special significance. It is not infrequently sup¬ 
posed that the language problem is the most 
serious one in the education of the child of for¬ 
eign parents. The experience of the schools, so 
far as the younger children are concerned, 
refutes this view. The foreign child who enters 
the first grade, or better still the kindergarten, 
has no unusual difficulty. The language of the 
schoolroom is so simple that its comprehension 
is readily acquired and the child advances 
at an equal pace ill his knowledge of English 
and his studies. It is understood that in the 
Philippine Islands no difficulty is encountered 
in teaching in the English language, and the 
writer had a like experience in conducting the 
schools of Porto Itico. In these instances Eng¬ 
lish is used as a medium of instruction when 
there is far less English as a background in the 
environment of the child than in our American 
cities. It is not contended that for these very 
young children an ignorance of English is not 
a factor of some importance. But Its impor¬ 
tance consists not in a direct impediment to 
the progress of the child, but in its significance 
as an indication of a home environment unfa¬ 
vorable to the school progress of the children. 


Native Children of Foreign Parents. — Our 
discussion of the relation of the Schools to the 
immigrant children has brought us by natural 
stages to the consideration of a group among 
them, in which the fuel of foreign birth has 
little significance except as it involves foreign 
parentage. There is in fact little difference ten 
years later between the child who was brought 
into this country ns an infant in arms and his 
one or two years younger brother or sister who 
was born in this country. Wo may therefore 
now inquire as to the relation of the schools to 
children of foreign parentage. 

The native children of foreign parentage in our 
schools represent the offspring of many races, 
which may or may not vary from the native white 
American in language, but are supposed to vary 
to at least some extent in traditions, ideals, 
and aspirations. Such differences appear, so 
far as the record goes, to have bad little effect 
in perpetuating among the second generation 
that great degree of ignorance which we term 
illiteracy. It may, however, be that if we 
could establish some higher standard of pro¬ 
ficiency it would be seen that there was some 
divergence between the progress of children 
of native as compared with foreign parentage. 
Considerable light can be had on the problems 
of school advancement by a study of the 
facts of grades and ages of the pupils, and es¬ 
pecially of the relation of the two expressed 
in the now familiar concept of retardation (^.u.). 
The investigations of the Immigration Com¬ 
mission in 1008 conducted by the writer, the 
results of which have been only partially 
published, cover a wide range, embracing a 
study of pupils in thirty-seven different cities. 
These investigations distinguish pupils by 
parentage determined by the rnco of the father. 
The contrast which hero concerns us is between 
white children having fathers bom in this 
country, and those whose fathers were born 
abroad. In the latter group are included native 
whites of foreign parentage, the predominant 
element, and foreign white; but as we have 
already seen, the last-named are comparatively 
few in number. It would exceed the limits of 
space to give anything more than a few brief 
notes of the main results of this investigation. 


PUPILS IN SCHOOL AT EACH AGE FOR 1000 
AT AGE OF NINE YEARS 


Children or 

5 Years 

6 Yj:aii» 

7 YKAR3 

Native fathers . . 


733 

a 43 

Foreign fathers . . 

*9 

772 

034 


The figures for the ages are used to establish 
certain probabilities in regard to entering and 
leaving school. Pupils in school in the early 
ages arc compared with the estimated number 
at nine years of age computed by taking the 
average of those reporting the three ages eight, 
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nine, mid ten years. The results in proportions 
are given on previous page* 

In like manner wo can compare the older 
children in school with the computed number 
at the age of eleven. 


PUPILS IN SCHOOL AT EACH AGE FOR 1000 
AT AGE OP ELEVEN YEARS 


--- 

13 

U 


10 

\7 

18 

ClMMItlKN OF 

I Years 

Yea as 

Years 

Ye Aim 

Years 

Years 

Native fathers . 

, | 003 

1 700 

503 

207 

m 

130 

Foreign fathers , 

1)59 

CG5 

333 

145 

71 

57 


These parallel figures show dourly that there 
is very uttlo difference between the children 
of native fathers and those of foreign fathers 
with respect to their early entrance in the 
schools. There is, however, ft smaller repre¬ 
sentation of the children beyond the school 
age among those whose parents are foreign 
than among those whose parents are native. 
Such a smaller representation might he duo 
in the ease of individual mees to the fact that 
in these ages there wore fewer children in the 
community. But with respect to the children of 
foreign parentage as a whole, such an explana¬ 
tion is not valid, and the more obvious ouo that 
children of this class drop out of schools sooner 
than those whoso parents arc native applies. 
Confirmation of the conclusion that the chil¬ 
dren of foreign parentage leave school at nti 
earlier ago than those of native is found in the 
following figures, which distribute the children 
among the different schools. 


PER CENT OP ALL PUPILS IN DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF SCHOOLS 


Children or 

i 

Kinder- ' 
GARTEN 

Primary 

Grammar 

II tun 
School 

Native fathers 

4.3 

52.1 

34.5 

9.1 

Foreign fathers , 

4.4 

57.0 

33.3 

4.7 


It will he noted that in the grammar and high 
schools where the children arc of older ago the 
proportions arc less for the children of foreign 
parents than those of native parents. 

With respect to the progress of children 
within the schools, we have a convenient meas¬ 
ure in the concept of retardation. This is 
calculated in the following ratios for all ele¬ 
mentary pupils and also for those pupils who 
are ten, eleven, and twelve years of age. 

PER CENT OF PUPILS WHO ARE RETARDED 


Cjuldken of 

Am. Elementary 

PPPII.H, Hi. 11, AND 

12 Years of Ami 

Native fathers . . 

34.1 

42.0 

Foreign fathers, . 

30.0 

40.2 


By both methods of calculation it appears 
that the retardation of the children of foreign 
parents is somewhat greater than those of 
native parents, but _ the most remarkable 
result of these investigations is not that llio 
difference is *sn great, but that the difference 
is so small. In other words, this investigation 
confirms in general terms the showing of the 
census that so far as intellectual attainments 
are concerned any difference between the na¬ 
tive and the foreign stock practically disap¬ 
pears in the second generation. 

It is to bn noted that in the foregoing per¬ 
centages in the investigation of the Immigra- 
tiun Commission we are dealing with the pupils 
of foreign stock, and not merely with those of 
foreigii parentage. Had the investigation elim¬ 
inated the children of foreign stock who wore 
born abroad, it is more than likely that even 
the small differences which have been observed 
would disappear in the contrast between the 
children born in the United Stales of foreign 
parents compared with those born of native 
parents. Ion more limited investigation under¬ 
taken by the commission, where it was possible 
to make this distinction, there were a number of 
cities in which the retardation of the children 
burn in the United Elates of foreign parents 
was even less than that of purely native chil¬ 
dren. 

This special investigation brought out clearly 
the fact that the language inherited by children 
of foreign birth was not in itself a serious 
obstacle to the progress of children in American 
schools. The backwardness of the foreign 
child and the child of foreign drscrnlj so far 
as it is established by this investigation, ap- 
jcurs as a result of various conditions of home 
ife which are unfavorable to the best progress 
of the children in the school. However great 
the duties which ini migration creates for the 
administration of schools in the United States, 
the records show that the schools have in largo 
degree mustered those duties and have con¬ 
tributed in no small measure to the gradual 
process of assimilation by which the foreign 
elements lire merged into the body of the Amer¬ 
ican people. H, V. F. 
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Much periodical literature will bo fount! under (he title 
Immigration, in Poolo’a Index to Periodical Literature 
and in Ilia Readers* Quide to Periodical Literature 
(Cumulated). 

IMMUNITIES. —See Exemptions; 
School Management. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. — Sec London, University 
op, 


References: — 

GlDiMNQa, F. H. Principle,$ of Sociology. (Now York 
1800 .) 1 
Wundt, W. Outlines of Psychology. (Leipzig, 1897.) 

IMPURITIES IN THE AIR OF SCHOOL¬ 
ROOMS. — See Am op tub Schoolroom; 
Cleanliness op the Schoolroom; Heating 
and Ventilation. 

INATTENTION, —Sco Attention, 


IMPRESSION,— A general word referring 
to sensory mental processes. Thus one re¬ 
ceives ft visual impression from a bright object, 
an auditory impression from a source of sound. 
Practically synonymous with the word “sensa¬ 
tion.” In ordinary parlance, the word is used 
with a.somcwhat more general sense to refer to 
striking experiences as wall as simple sensory 
processes. 0. IL J. 

Sec Sensation, 

IMPRESSION. —In Method, —The tra¬ 
ditional methods of teaching in the lower 
schools have been for the large part dogmatic 
and authoritative. They called for a receptive 
attitude on the part of the child, rather than 
one which is active. Thcro is, however, a 
vigorous reaction expressing itself Against such 
modes of procedure. Its effects aro noted in 
the effort to introduce subjects which call for 
increased motor and mental activity upon the 
part of the child; thus manual training, sing¬ 
ing, drawing, and play have grown in favor. A 
similar effect is found in the domain of teaching 
method, Teaching the children § to study 
rather than merely to memorize is a move¬ 
ment toward the development of a larger 
initiative in the pupil. Dramatization and 
“action work” as modes of instruction aro 
other influences suggesting increased emphasis 
by the modern teacher on tho sclf-aotivity of 
tho child, Tho popular pedagogical phrase, 
“No impression without expression, sum¬ 
marizes the modem psychological attitude 
toward instruction. IL 0, 

Sec Teaching, Principles of; Motor 
Activity, 

IMPULSE. — Activity which is not pre¬ 
ceded by deliberation, which follows imme¬ 
diately upon an external impression and is con¬ 
sequently likely to bo relatively umnteiigent, is 
described as impulsive. The term “ impulse ” 
is used not only for the above described type 
of activity, but it is used aa a general term 
to indicate any tendency on the part of in¬ 
dividuals toward definite lines of action. That 
is, there is a general impulse toward imitation 
an impulse toward sclf-prcscrvation, 
(Sec Instinct.) Impulsive activity is charac¬ 
teristic of undeveloped individuals. The sav¬ 
age is impulsive in his activities rather than 
deliberate. The child is impulsive. 

C. II, J. 


INCENTIVES. — Sec Rewards and Pun¬ 
ishments; also Attention; Interest; Mo¬ 
tives; School Management. 

INCEPTION. — (Latin incipere , to begin, 
commence.) The ceremony of admission to 
the rank or grado of master or doctor in the 
medieval universities, With it was connected 
the entrance on tho teaching career by actual 
performance of duties pertaining to it. Two 
influences may be traced in the ceremony of 
inception: (l) Of Roman law, “according to 
which a man was invested with the de facto 
possession of his office by an actual and solemn 
performance of its functions ” (Rashdall), 
and (2) the guild initiation of a master by older 
members, and possibly tho ceremony of in¬ 
vestiture of a knight. The ceremony at Paris 
University was performed ill the schools of the 
respective faculties, and consisted of the placing 
of the cap or biretta on tho candidate's head 
and the granting of the ring and the book by 
his former master, who also conferred on him a 
kiss and a benediction, Thc incept or was then 
ilaccd in the master’s clmir and delivered a 
ccturc or held a disputation. The expenses 
of the ceremony were considerably increased 
by the custom of making presents to the older 
master, of contributing to tho society’s funds, 
and of giving a banquet to the new colleagues. 
Inception became in time more important than 
tho Chancellor’s license to teach, and corre¬ 
sponded in every way to the compulsion to 
belong to a guild before a trade or craft could 
be practiced. 

The inception or prineipiuw was common in 
Paris and the northern universities; at Bologna 
the corresponding ceremony or public exami¬ 
nation was known as the convcntus, which was 
conducted in the cathedral and was more 
elaborate and expensive than at Paris. Com¬ 
pare the use of the term commencement (q.v.) 
for the graduation ceremonies in American 
universities. 

See Degrees; Universities, 

INCIDENTAL EDUCATION. —It is held 
by some that a certain mental capacity can be 
trained without explicit attention to this par¬ 
ticular faculty. Thus, if wc carry on a course 
in history, there may be an incidental training 
of the moral sense. The possibilities of leav¬ 
ing certain phases of education to he taken 
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INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS 


care of in a secondary way in connection with 
major forms of training has been much dig** 
cussed. It would bo economical, if we could 
relegate the training in reading to the science 
class, devoting t-lie major attention in this 
class to the subject matter, and yet securing 
incidentally for the children, the ability to use 
language. A distinction of importance should 
undoubtedly be made in these discussions. A 
certain type of training may be incidental from 
the point of view of the child, but explicit and 
primary from the point of view of the teacher. 
On the other hand, a certain type of training 
may be incidental both for the teacher and for 
the child. In this latter case the training 
which is treated as incidental is likely to be 
neglected altogether. In the former case, 
while the child regards himself us working for 
a given end, he may be induced through skill¬ 
ful guidance to carry on a variety of activities 
which will conduce to training in a number of 
different directions. The secondary lines of 
training are incidental in this case only for the 
child, not for the teacher. C. H. J. 

See Formal Education; Family Educa¬ 
tion. 

INCIDENTAL METHOD. — Any plan call¬ 
ing for the teaching of a scries of facts, forms, 
or skills incident to the systematic study of 
sonic other subject utilizes the “incidental” 
method of teaching. Arithmetic, spelling, and 
grammar are among the subjects that are 
sometimes taught incidentally. Tims if arith¬ 
metic is not taught systematically as a subject 
till the third school year, it is taught inci¬ 
dentally during the first two years, that is, 
such arithmetical facts are taught as occur in 
the normal experience of the child or within 
the other school subjects. Again, those who 
propose that the subject of grammar should 
not bo taught ns a separate subject suggest 
that its important and useful facts might be 
taught as mere incidents of written composi¬ 
tion. A still further instance is found where 
it is urged that spelling should he discontinued 
as a subject with the close of the sixth school 
year and taught incidentally thereafter. 

II. S. 

See Methods, Teaching. 

INCIDENTAL PERIOD. —In arranging 
the school program it is the practice in some 
schools to leave certain, class periods un- 
assigned to a specific activity, such as a recita¬ 
tion in arithmetic or a study period in history. 
These hputf arc termed (< free.” or 0 un¬ 
assigned ” periods, and arc utilized by the 
teacher only us special need occurs, such ns the 
need to bring up a class in language, or to 
render additional assistance to individuals who 
arc behind in their work. Because of the use 
of such time for incidental needs that arise in 
the course of the regular teaching, they are 
tormod " incidental periods.” H. S. 


INCOHERENCE. — See Bm&cn Defects. 

INCOMMENSURABLE QUANTITIES. - 
Quantities that have no common measure with 
a quantity arbitrarily taken ns the unit. For 
example, if the side of a square is taken as 
unity, the diagonal of the square is incom¬ 
mensurable with it, and numerically it is repre¬ 
sented by V2. The number V2 is called nn 
in com mensurable number, there being no 
integer or common fraction that will exactly 
divide it and unity. Incommensurable num¬ 
bers have of late been the subject of extended 
study, notably by Dedekind and G. Cantor. 

From the standpoint of the secondary school, 
tlio interest in incommensurable numbers and 
magnitudes centers in the work in radicals in 
algebra and in the so-called 0 incommensurable) 
cases ” in geometry. The scientific study of 
incommensurable numbers is so recent that no 
attempt has been made to introduce the modem 
theory into elementary algebra. On the other 
hand, the study of incommensurable lines, 
surfaces, and volumes found place in Euclid’s 
Elements, and hence it still appears in many 
textbooks in plane ami solid geometry. A 
popular treatment of the subject from the 
numerical standpoint would he quite as easy 
as one that relates to geometry. It is, how¬ 
ever, the growing opinion that thc^ concept is 
too abstract for the immature mind of the 
high-school pupil. The treatment of tho sub¬ 
ject in the current geometries is not scientific, 
and. since it is merely a popular introduction 
to tl\e theory and is understood by a relatively 
small number of pupils, it is, at the present 
time, passing out of the high-school curriculum 
in tho United States. It is felt that its phicc 
is in the calculus, where the theory of limits is 
treated with some approach to scientific rigor. 
It is entirely proper, in the secondary school, 
to speak of the incommensurable, both in 
algebra and geometry, explaining its general 
nature. Any serious attempt at a scientific 
treatment of the subject is, however, out of 
place at this point in the pupil's education, 

D. E. S. 

INCORRIGIBLE CHILD. —See Excep¬ 
tional Children; Special Claeses; Tkuant 
Schools. 

INCUBATION PERIOD OF DISEASES. 

— See Contagious Diseases. 

INDEPENDENT WORK. — Sec School 
Management. 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS. — An 
equation id said to bo indeterminate when 
there arc indefinitely many roots that satisfy 
it. For example, x + y ■* 4 is satisfied by the 
following pairs of roots: (0, 4), (1, 3), (2, 2), 
(3, 1), (4, 0). (8-lb and so on indefinitely, 
and by an infinite number of non-integral roots, 
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euoli ns (3$, i)i (7fj—3f>, and (Vi, 4 V5). A 
system of equations is indeterminate when 
there are indefinitely many roots that satisfy 
each and every one of the^ equations. In 
general, if there are n equations and ft -f 1 
unknown quantities, the system is indeter¬ 
minate. The subject of indeterminate equa¬ 
tions, particularly of the second degree, was 
first studied extensively by Diophantus fox), 
and hence such equations are often called Dio- 
phantinc equations. An indeterminate equa¬ 
tion way Wffc only a tivMtad wwwte 
integral roots, as in the case of x -f y ~ 4, 
or it may have an unlimited number of such 
roots, as in the case of a;~« = 4. In the 
older textbooks on algebra the former of these 
two kinds of equation often appeared, with 
the direction that the equation was to be 
solved in positive integers. At present, so 
crowded has the course in elementary algebra 
become, the subject plays practically no part 
in the work preparatory to the American col¬ 
lege, although it is found occasionally in the 
college course. Since It docs not lead to any 
other theory of much importance, it is generally 
felt that the time which an extended study of 
the subject would require may bettor be devoted 
to other work. The subject of alligation (g.y.) 
is an early phase of this one, representing a 
crude form of indeterminate analysis applied 
originally to questions of the mixing of metal 
in coinage. 

Aside from the general subject of indeter¬ 
minate equations, there is the special question 
as to when an equation or a system of equa¬ 
tions is determinate, and this properly forms 
a significant topic in elementary algebra. In 
this connection the graphic representation of 
an equation is helpful. 

As an example of an indeterminate equation 
of the second degree, suppose two positive 
integers are to be found such that if their 
product is taken from the sum of their squares 
the difference shall be a square.. In other 
words, required to solve the equation 

4. f «. X y « a square, say z z , 

in positive integers. The equation is satisfied if 
x = 2mn - n 2 , y =* m 2 — n 2 , z =* m 2 — mn J r 
n*t ftr }d special solutions may be obtained by 
substituting any positive integers for m and 
n, with the limitation that m shall bo greater 
limn n. D. E, S. 


INDETERMINATE FORMS, — Certain 
quantities met in algebra are in forms such 
that it is frequently impossible to determine 


their value. Tor example, , oo° are such 

forms. In the secondary school such expres¬ 
sions arc properly avoided, being relegated to 
the calculus where they have place, When 
met in elementary algebra, as in the case of 
(a — l>) 4- (a - b) when o = b, they are best 


passed over without reference to the funda¬ 
mental principle of limits tlmt is involved. 


It is sufficient, when the symbol 2 arises in 

the interpretation of n problem in elementary 
algebra, to say that a O » 0, where a is any 
finite number; whence, if wo think of 0 as 
being admitted as a possible divisor, we have 


It is therefore reasonable to define 


the {qviu 2 oa standing Cov 


While not satisfactory ns a scientific proof, this 
simple explanation of the reasonableness of tho 
definition is sufficient for elementary algebra. 


D. K S. 


INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS. —See 

Liteuawy Censorship. 

INDEXES. — See BmjjoGiupriiES of Edu¬ 
cation, 

INDIA, EDUCATION IN. —Political Or¬ 
ganization of the Empire. —Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the term British India applies only to 
the divisions under direct British adminis¬ 
tration, and does not include the native 
states which arc indirectly under British rule. 
Tlie native states have independent control of 
tlieir educational affairs, but they are rapidly 
adopting tho system developed for British 
India. For purposes of administration, India 
is divided into nine great provinces, namely, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam, united provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Northwest Frontier 
Provinces, and Burma. There are also the 
following minor charges; Coorg, Ajmcv-Mcr- 
wara, British Baluchistan, and the Andaman 
Islands. Each of the nine provinces is under 
the administration of a governor, or n lieu¬ 
tenant-governor. The governors of Madras 
and Bombay are appointed by tho Crown; the 
remaining chief officers are appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor-General with the approval of the Crown. 
The minor charges are each under a chief 
commissioner, 

Each province is usually broken up into 
divisions under commiBsioners, and these, 
again, are divided into districts — numbering 
in all about 259—which are the units of 
local administration. The supreme executive 
authority in India is vested in tho Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the Governor 
of India, Ho is appointed hy tho crown, and 
usually holds office for five years. The control 
of tho Governor-General extends to all the 
provinces, but they enjoy it large degree of 
administrative independence varying with their 
importance. The local government of British 
India is vested in municipal boards, the mem¬ 
bers of which aro, in largo majority, elected by 
the ratepayers (Acts of 1882-1884). For rural 
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tracts, there are district and local boards which 
nrc in charge of roads, district schools, and 
hospitals. 

The area of the British provinces is 1,097,001 
square miles; the population (census 1901), 
232,072,832; the average population per square 
mile, 211. The area of the native states is 
090,272 square miles; the population (census 
1901), 01,325,376; population per square mile, 
189. The totals for India are, then: area, 
1,760,0-12 square miles; population, 294,361,050; 
population per square mile (census 1901), 167. 
The total as given m census of UU l is &20,1S2,537* 
Ancient Systems of Education, — The Hindu 
System. — The endeavor of the British govern¬ 
ment to engraft a system of modern education 
upon its Indian Empire is impressive by reason 
of the enormous population dealt with, and 
the character of the native civilization and 
culture. From time immemorial India has 
been a land of schools, of literature, and of 
philosophy, inseparably associated with the 
religions which dominated its people before 
the advent of the English, ami have pro¬ 
foundly nllcctcd the course and progress of 
education under their auspices. The first of 
these, the Hindu religion, gave to the land the 
Ycdic literature, the Brahmans or priestly 
class, and the caste system; in other words, 
all that has proved vital and permanent in 
Hindu higher education. 

The Vedas reveal the religious ideas and the 
movement of this Aryan people from the time 
they began their invasions of India, swept 
onward from the Indus to tho Ganges, over¬ 
came or scattered the indigenous tribes, and 
eventually organized kingdoms each under its 
own ruler but all dominated by the powerful 
priesthood, 

In the absence of chronological records, all 
dates in the early history of India are infer¬ 
ences chiefly from tho Hindu language and 
literature; but it is generally agreed that the 
Brahinanic period began about 600 ii.cn and 
continued with little abatement of power to 
the thirteenth century of our era. The Brah¬ 
mans were tho priests, teachers, and lawgivers 
of the people, the custodians of the Vedic 
hymns and authors of the whole body of litoru- 
turc based upon them — the mythologies, 
rituals, commentaries, and laws — for all of 
which they claimed divine sanction, This 
sacred literature, together with heroic, secular 
poems and a crude science, also of BmUmauic 
origin, were tho substance of Hindu higher 
education. The Bralununs determined the 
limits of knowledge for the castes below them¬ 
selves, the Kshalriyax (warriors), the Yainjjm 
(husbandmen), and the Swim* (artisans and 
traders). Below tho Swlran was an undefined 
mass of people, the indigenous tribes, low-down 
Aryans, and mixed peoples, indiscriminately 
termed Pariah* (outcasts). For these there 
were no rights nor privileges, and no instruc¬ 
tion excepting what filtered down through Hie 


all-pervading religious ceremonials —. incanta¬ 
tions, sacrifices, and idol worship—still main¬ 
tained in parts of India. 

On account of the difficulties of Sanskrit, 
the language of tlm Vedic literature, the Brah¬ 
mans had a practical monopoly of learning; 
the majority merely learned by rote the hymns 
and prayers and ritual used in the religious 
ceremonies, leaving to the few that lifelong 
absorption in learning which was one condition 
of attaining supreme bliss. 

The sacred obligation to teach, laid upon 
every one of the higher caste, was accom¬ 
plished in general by oral instruction, which 
imparted to the privileged the religious ideas 
and caste obligations that made up the chief 
concern of life. As the social organization 
developed, there gradually grew up separate 
schools of literature, of law, of Vedanta, anil 
even separate schools of astrology or astronomy 
and of medicine. 

While the lirahnwiric Sanskrit schools of 
learning reached but ft small fringe of tho 
immense population, the village school had a 
much wider range. It was an integral part 
of the village life, which, like (he caste system, 
illustrates the organizing genius of the Brnh- 
imms. The soil, chief .source* of wealth in that 
agricultural land, was controlled by the com¬ 
munity, though not to the exclusion of private 
ownership. The civil offices — head man, ac¬ 
countant, priest, schoolmaster, etc.— were 
hereditary iu families, and carried for the in¬ 
cumbent an allotment from the village land. 
The various industrial arts, carpentry, pottery, 
weaving in cotton and silk, leather work, 
stone cutting, and the higher arts fostered 
by royal luxury nod by the religious cere¬ 
monials,— architecture, sculpture, ami the 
goldsmith's art, — were also hereditary. The 
craftsman, like tho civil officers, had his allot¬ 
ment of the village lands, and be was, more¬ 
over, a member of a guild which Imd rights 
mid obligations of its own. Thus industrial 
art waft a product of family training. 

Tlie village school {palladia), like the village 
itself, was founded on the sanction of the 
tihnstrax (books of sacred laws). In its primi¬ 
tive form it was a mere class of village boys 
from live years of age to ten or twelve years, 
sons of petty landowners, traders, ami cul¬ 
tivators, assembled around the master, under 
a spreading tree or in u shed. The instruction 
was oral, and as each boy Imd his own task, 
the older pupils taught the younger. Tracing 
the letters on a sandbonrd with the fingers, 
and afterwards on the ground with u crayon, 
constituted the earliest exercises; later, words 
ami sentence:! were written m palm leaf or 
on prepared wooden tablets, with a reed pen 
dipped iu charcoal ink; the numeration tables, 
money, weights, measures, and simple accounts 
completed the course of instruction. In some 
parts of India, especially iu the Punjab, 
there were attempts at regular gradation of 
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classes, and in the trading centers, there 
was a class of schools termed Lamtt, in which 
boys learned to write a special business char¬ 
acter. The village schools, in which only the 
vernacular language was used, were entirely 
distinct from the Sanskrit colleges (tois). Tho 
former had an eminently practical aim; what¬ 
ever formative influence they exercised was 
due to the personal character of the teacher, 
to the ethical maxims which were copied and 
recited, and to the stories and verses rehearsed 
to the pupils. 

The Brahmanic system of caste and caste 
education in its full development was limited 
to the 11 middle land ” of India; that la, to 
the region north of the Vindhya range com¬ 
prising the river systems of upper India with 
their fertile valleys; but the village system, 
and,the religion of Brahma spread throughout 
India. 

Antagonistic Influences. — Every religious 
movement that subsequently developed in 
India was a reaction against Brahmanic domi¬ 
nation, the tyranny of casto» and the monopoly 
of learning. Chief among these reactions was 
Buddhism, which prevailed over Northern 
India from the sixth century n.c. to the eighth 
century a.i>., when it was driven out of tho 
Indum peninsula by the persecutions of the 
Brahmans. Buddhism left no schools in the land, 
but it struck at the heart of Brahmanism 
by its doctrines and its recognition of secular 
teachers. (See Buddha and Buddhism.) A 
similar influence was exerted by the Sikhs, the 
Protestants of the Punjab, who arose in the 
fifteenth century, and whoso schools remain ta 
the present time. 

Mohammedanism. — The Mohammedan re¬ 
ligion was introduced into India by an alien 
people in the eleventh century, and its power 
and permanence were assured by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mogul empire in the sixteenth 
century, The first revelation to Mohammed 
is contained in a single verse of the Koran: 
“Rend in the name of thy Lord! ” In obedi¬ 
ence to this command, every mosque in India, 
like the cathedrals of Europe, had a school 
nit ached, in which children wore taught the 
Arabic alphabet and selected verses of tho 
Koran. In the higher schools, which were 
supported by imperial grants and private 
bounty, learned Mohammedans taught Arabic, 
the sacred language of the Koran, and Persian, 
the language of the royal circle and of the 
courts of law, where Moslem rule was estab¬ 
lished. To the study of language were added 
rhetoric, logic, literature, law, and crude 
science. All students were welcome, and the 
Persian schools became a common meeting 
ground for Hindu and Moslem youths; even 
women were not ignored in the scheme of uni¬ 
versal instruction. 

The Moslem teachings operated as an organ¬ 
izing influence among the outcasts and the 
aboriginal tribes; and at the same time they 


modified the rigid caste notions of the Brah¬ 
mans themselves. As a consequence, many 
treasures of Vcdic literature were translated 
into the vernaculars. 

At the advent of British rule in the seven¬ 
teenth century the population of India was 
comprised substantially in the two great bodies, 
Hindus and Mohammedans, In about the pro¬ 
portion of four to one. In this comparison 
aborigines, who in 1872 numbered five and a 
half million in a total of 191,09(1,003, are not 
included. Unlike as were the principles of 
the two systems, the effects of their intellectual 
disciplines were similar. Both gave excessive 
development to the memory and fostered a 
passion for abstract reasoning, qualities which 
must be kept in mind in the endeavor to esti¬ 
mate the progress of Western education in the 
empire. Schools of both systems, in number 
about 40,000, are still in operation, as shown 
by tho government reports. Many of the old 
village schools have been transformed into 
modern primary schools, and a few Sanskrit 
and Persian higher schools partially trans¬ 
formed into modem colleges. 

As to the existence, general character, and 
wide cliff union of the ancient schools, all au¬ 
thorities agree; but no statistical measure of 
their operations was attempted before the 
English occupancy. Investigations carried on 
in three presidencies, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal, between 1823 ami 1835, showed about 
the same condition in all. The most complete 
of these investigations was made in Bengal by 
Mr, W. Adams, who reports 3355 schools with 
41,247 pupils in a nopulfttfon of 7,789,189. 
Mr. Adams estimated that of the adult male 
population about 5,55 per cent could road and 
write. 

The Transition Period. — The British East 
India Company was incorporated by the 
British Government in 1000, under the title 
of the Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading in the East Indies, and 
soon after received the charge of Bengal from 
the Emperor of Delhi, During the first cen¬ 
tury of the Company’s operations nothing was 
done in regard to education in their over- 
inorensing domain. The work was begun by 
missionaries, who followed the traders early in 
the eighteenth century, and for a hundred 
years more the record of English educational 
effort in India is solely that of missionary zeal 
reenforced at n few points by private under¬ 
takings, No action was taken by the govern¬ 
ment in the mutter until 1813, when, upon the 
renewal of the East India Company's charter, 
a clause was introduced providing for an annual 
expenditure of 100,000 rupees (equivalent at 
that time to $50,000), by tho Company's 
Court of Directors, for education in India. 
Tho appropriation was expended largely in 
scholarships to enable promising students to 
attend tho existing schools, and for some time 
the government merely supplemented mission- 
400 
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ary and private agencies with a constantly 
increasing effort at their organization. The 
entire period, from the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth, when the Indian government was 
charged with full responsibility for the educa¬ 
tion of the native population, mny be regarded 
as a period of transition from ancient to 
modern conditions. It prepared the way for 
a general system of native education on Euro¬ 
pean lines and under government direction. 
Two essential conditions of tho system wero 
worked out in missionary schools: the use of 
the vernaculars in the instruction of the masses; 
and the place of English in the scheme of 
higher education. The former was accom¬ 
plished by the work of Carey, Ward, and 
Marshman in the Baptist mission at Scram- 
pore. These men, all oriental scholars of 
note, devoted themselves to the double task 
of teaching the humbler natives and translat¬ 
ing modern textbooks into tho languages 
familiar to Hindu and Mohammedan scholars. 
The question of English was practically settled 
by the action of Dr. Alexander Duff, who 
arrived at Calcutta in 1830 as the representa¬ 
tive of the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church. Ignoring all precedents, this ener¬ 
getic leader at once opened a school in Cal¬ 
cutta with the express purpose of making 
English tho medium of instruction in the 
science and literature of Europe. The success 
of tho school and Dr. Duff's articles on the 
subject, in tho home papers, played a promi¬ 
nent part in the famous controversy of 1834. 

While the mission schools were thus pushing 
forward on now lines, the private institutions 
established during this period — tho Moham¬ 
medan College founded by Warren Hastings 
in Calcutta in 1780 and a Sanskrit College 
established in 1791 at Benares by a wealthy 
English resident — followed oriental models, 
and thus prevented a sudden and disastrous 
break between old interests and new purposes. 

In 1823 the Indian government created a 
committee of public instruction to take charge 
of tho annual appropriation for the work and 
of the institutions which had come under 
government control. These included one Eng¬ 
lish and six oriental colleges, together with a 
number of elementary schools in Bengal. The 
committee became the organ of the govern¬ 
ment for education, and local committees were 
appointed to supervise the institutions that 
had the benefit of the fund, and to report to 
the central committee. In 1833 the annual 
appropriation was increased from 100,000 to 
1,000,000 rupees ($50,000 to $500,000), after a 
hot debate over the question of the language 
to be adopted ns the medium of higher educa¬ 
tion fostered by the government in India. 

The opportune arrival of Lord Macaulay in 
India as the Legislative Member on the council 
of the Governor-General settled the contro¬ 
versy in favor of tho English language. Ma¬ 


caulay's Minute on the subject, bearing date 
Feb. 2, 1835, was followed by n proclama¬ 
tion issued by the Governor-General, Lord 
Itentmck, on the 7th of March of the same 
year, which declared that " tho chief aim of 
the educational policy of Government should 
be to promote a knowledge of European litera¬ 
ture and science.’ 1 The use of the govern* 
ment grants in printing oriental books was 
discontinued, and the fluids thus set free were 
thenceforth applied to promoting European 
studies through the medium of the English. 

As a consequence of this decision English 
schools were opened in all the provinces. 
Hoogly College (Bengal), established in 1S30, 
enrolled 1200 students, and an annex was at 
once provided. Statistics. for 1843 gave a 
total of fifty-one schools and colleges under the 
government, comprising 8200 sdiolnrs. Of 
these 5132 were studying English. Moreover, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and Hindu boys, with¬ 
out regard to caste, came together, prompted 
by the common desire to learn the English 
language. The motive was obvious; the ex¬ 
perience of centuries had taught the natives 
the advantage of knowing I he language of their 
rulers; in the case of English, expectation was 
stimulated by tho declared purposes of tho 
government to admit trained natives to posts 
of importance. The principles laid down in 
Macaulay's Minute liavn never since been 
surrendered; but the claims of the classic learn¬ 
ing of India were recognized in 1839 1 ) 3 ' a 
minute restoring for its maintenance an annual 
grant of 25,000 rupees. 

During this period advance was rnnrie in all 
the provinces. In Bengal higher education 
received chief attention; in the Bombay 
Presidency the foundations of a public system 
of education wore firmly laid by the vigorous 
action of Governor Elpliinstone; in Madras 
native and missionary influences prevailed; in 
the Northwestern Provinces a model system of 
vernacular schools was developed through tho 
endeavors of Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant- 
Governor; in the Punjab, which did not come 
under the authority of the Company till I MM, 
a marked impetus was given to the indigenous 
schools and colleges. 

Before the close of the period all the agencies 
of education, still at work in British Jndiu, 
missionary and private, municipal, provincial, 
and governmental, were fully eatuldished. 

The Government System. — Jh}m\Um:nini 
Period. — In 1853, when the renewal of the- 
East India Company's charter was under 
consideration, the feeling of the English nation, 
aroused to the responsibility fur this distant 
possession, found free expression. In the year 
following the education of the whole people of 
India was assumed as a state duty, and the 
Court of Directors 44 laid down with fuluesa 
and precision the principles that were to guide 
the Indian Government in the performance of 
this great task" Their dispatch of 1854 
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forms the permanent charter of education in 
India. In a sense this celebrated document 
was simply the declaration of principles drawn 
from the experience of a century, and already 
formulated in Lord Macaulay's Minute and in 
orders issued by Lord iientinck and lord 
Auckland, acting in their capacity as Gov- 
ernors-Gencral. But the Minute of 1854 gave 
to these principles the commanding sanction of 
the British government, and expressed the 
conviction and will of a nation. The main 
features of the policy thus announced were: 
(1) the constitution of departments in the 
several provinces or presidencies for the* ad¬ 
ministration of education; (2) the establish¬ 
ment of universities at the presidency towns; 

(3) the support of training schools for teachers; 

(4) the maintenance of the existing government 
colleges and high schools, and the increase of 
their number when necessary; (5) the estab¬ 
lishment of new middle schools; (6) increased 
attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or 
other, for elementary education; (7) the in¬ 
troduction of a system of government grants 
in aid; and (8\ inspection and periodical reports, 

The instructions advised the largest freedom 
to local initiative, and insisted that govern¬ 
ment aid for education should supplement and 
be proportioned to the local expenditure. 
The importance of higher education was em¬ 
phasized both in deference to the spirit of tho 
people and as a means of preparing natives to 
enter in duo proportion upon administrative 
and official careers; the importance of female 
education was urged, and as regards govern¬ 
ment institutions, it was ordered that tho 
11 education convoyed in them should be 
strictly secular.” 

Special reference was made in the dispatch 
to tho need of colleges of medicine and civil 
engineering, and grants wore authorized for 
schools of industry and design after the model 
of schools maintained by D’r. Hunter at Ma¬ 
dras, and by Sir Jamset jee .Teejeebhoy at Bom¬ 
bay. The plan worked out by Dr. Monat of 
the Bengal committee, for an agricultural 
division in each ziUuh or dial riot school, was also 
endorsed. It was an all-inclusive scheme 
anticipating demands which have not yet 
boon fully mot in highly advanced nations, 
ami which in India had necessarily to wait 
upon the slow dismtogYatum of long-estab¬ 
lished institutions, customs, and prejudices. 

In 185S the East India Company censed to 
exist and the government of India passed to 
the Crown. There followed the Dispatch of 
1851), issued by the Secretary of State for 
India, which reiterated and confirmed the pro¬ 
visions of the earlier dispatch, with a single 
exception. The grant-in-aid system had failed 
fo promote vernacular education, and it was 
declared that this purpose could only bo 
realized by the direct action of tho provincial 
governments. 

The Commission of 1SS2.— The system of 


education, started under government auspices 
and aided by grants from the general treasury, 
was mainly dependent for its development 
upon the education departments of the several 
provinces. > These departments naturally fa¬ 
vored the interests of higher education, which 
course accorded with the prevailing native 
tendencies. For fifty years very little progress 
was made in the work of popular instruction; 
a mere fringe of the people in the immediate 
vicinity of the presidency towns was reached. 
Moreover, the select, company of native stu¬ 
dents that passed through the schools and col¬ 
leges, so far from helping to raise the average 
level of tho nation, were drawn away from its 
vital' concerns. The education problem was 
complicated, also, by other conditions fostered 
by English rule, especially as these had tended 
to exalt the Hindu race," the powerful Mara- 
thus of the south and the quick-witted Bengali, 
above their former masters, the Mohammedans. 
The menace of tho situation was fully compre¬ 
hended by Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India 
from 1880 to 18(94, and in the second year of 
his administration, he created a commission 
charged with the duty of examining into the 
educational system and advising as to the 
moans of overcoming the dense ignorance of 
the masses and welding together the antagonis¬ 
tic races by common interests and sentiments. 
Tho Commission, which was remarkable both 
in its membership and its exhaustive methods, 
adhered strictly to the principles of the Dis¬ 
patch of 1854, but urged ns a matter of supreme 
importance the spread and financial support 
of primary education. For tins purpose it 
was declared that unlive, methods must be 
followed; particular attention paid to the edu¬ 
cation of women; the confidence of the Mo¬ 
hammedans secured; ami the backward races 
brought under modern influences. The most 
important outcome of the labors of this com¬ 
mission was the increase of the central au¬ 
thority iu tho general direction of education. 
The change in this respect is indicated by the 
series of quinquennial reports on the progress 
of education in India issued under govern¬ 
ment orders, the first of the series covering 
the period 1881-1882 to 18S0-I887, and by 
the creation in 1002 of the office of Director- 
General of Education in India. 

The Commission of 1904. — The resolution 
of 1904 was the outcome of special inquiries 
and conferences ordered by Lord Ciirzon» in 
view of unsatisfactory conditions disclosed by 
tho third quinquennial report (1892-181)3 to 
1S06-18D7) on the progress of education. From 
this report it appeared that after a temporary 
advance, primary education was on the decline. 
The political development that had taken place 
since I.S82 made the evil more alarming than 
at the earlier date; at the same time tho rela¬ 
tion of primary education to the on tiro system 
was more fully comprehended than ever be¬ 
fore. The higher institutions had stimulated 
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an artificial craving for official life, and like the 
inferior schools hart failed to reach the vital 
interests of the country, its industrial needs 
and social welfare, lienee the Resolution 
com pro hen tied the whole system in a common 
criticism and called for reform in its conscious 
aims and formal processes. Special stress 
was placed upon the need of higher schools 
of agriculture and technical arts; upon instruc¬ 
tion in science and its practical applications 
which foster observation and reflection upon 
natural phenomena as a feature of secondary 
schools. 

The resolution voiced the convictions of 
many of the leading minds of the Empire; hut 
it went far beyond the expression of opinion, 
and in no uncertain terms declared the purpose 
of the viceroy to employ all the forces at his 
command for the accomplishment of the pro¬ 
posed reforms. The sincerity of this purpose 
is indicated by subsequent reports. These ccnsod 
to be merely exhaustive summaries, and gave 
signs of vigorous activity. This is especially 
true of the series of occasional reports issued 
from the office of the Director^«<mmd. These 
deni with particular phases of education, point 
out defects, furnish suggestions, and follow 
instruction with the record of expert inspection. 
The cfTect is seen in the practical tendencies 
everywhere imparted to education and in in¬ 
creased appropriations for tho work. The 
example is followed l>y native chiefs who are 
responsible for education in their respective 
states. In schools for princes conducted under 
the joint.supervision of British and native antlior- 
itios, these future rulers become habituated 
to western ideas and not only apply the educa¬ 
tional system of the British provinces to their 
own states but in several instances set the 
advanced pace. 

Features of the System. — The reduction 
of the provincial reports on education to a uni¬ 
fied scheme of statistical presentation was one 
of the chief outcomes of the Commission of 
18N2. Maintained by the subsequent quin¬ 
quennial reports, this scheme makes it possible 
to grasp the common features of the system of 
education as it Ims worked out in the different 
provinces, and thus to form some conception 
of the state and progress of the work in spite of 
its magnitude and almost infinite variety of 
detail. 

Administration. —The Director-General of 
Education in India has no authority oyer 
schools and colleges, the work of his ofliee being 
that of general super vision aud advice, made 
effective by his voice in the distribution of 
government appropriations for education. The 
provincial education departments administer 
the government appropriation and have general 
direction of public education in their respec¬ 
tive divisions, and, in sumo eases, the direct 
management of public schools. As n rule, how¬ 
ever, these are under (he control of district, 
rural, or municipal hoards. Departmental super¬ 


vision is maintained by means of inspectors, 
of whom tho larger proportion are recruited in 
England. The principals of the government col¬ 
leges, and a certain ) import ion of the profes¬ 
sors are also drawn directly from England, 

By their examinations and the power of affil¬ 
iating colleges, the universities have from the 
first controlled tho system of higher education. 
Additional powers were con fern id upon them 
by the Universities Act of Mar. 21, HUM, 
embodying the reforms proposed by the reso¬ 
lution issued J>y Lord Curzon. The act author¬ 
ized the universities to institute regular in¬ 
spection of the colleges and provide for their 
transformation into teaching bodies with power 
to muke full provision for tho promotion of 
study and research. 

Colleges and secondary schools come within 
the sphere of university influence. The col¬ 
leges are subdivided into (a) arts colleges, of 
which the majority are English, mid a few ori¬ 
ental, and (b) professional col leges of law, medi¬ 
cine, ami engineering. Their courses of instruc¬ 
tion are regulated by the degree examinations. 
Secondary schools are subdivided into (a) high 
and (fi) middle schools; the former teach up to 
the matriculation stiuidurd and arc all Eng¬ 
lish schools. The middle secondary schools 
muy be either English or vernacular schools; the 
latter correlate with the primary schools and in 
the majority of the provinces are classed with 
them. There are also special schools, of which 
the most important are for training teachers; 
others are technical and industrial. # 

All schools mid colleges recognized by the 
education department are classed as public; 
hence, the term applies to institutions estab¬ 
lished and maintained by public authorities, 
and also to those under private management 
which conform to tho official regulations. Tho 
latter, which are established and conducted 
by religious or other associations, and also by 
private individuals, may he aided by public 
fumlSj or unaided and simply recognized. 

It is necessary to have these distinctions in 
mind in order tu understand the detailed sta¬ 
tistics presented in the government reports; 
they are of interest also as illustrating the 
course of the English government, in utilizing 
nil the agencies of education aud gradually 
bringing them into a well-ordered system. The 
distinction between institutions under pul die 
and those under private munagemeid may, how¬ 
ever, he disregarded in a summarized .state¬ 
ment of their operations. 

Sources of Income. — The expenditures for 
ecluentioik are met by (1) provincial revenues; 
(2) local or district funds; (3) municipal funds; 
(4) foes, and (il) other private funds. Provin¬ 
cial revenues consist of that portion of general 
taxation allotted to a province which the local 
government, devotes to education. 

Loral funds properly consist of that portion of 
local taxation which district or local boards de¬ 
vote to education. The system of local tnxa- 
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tion varies greatly in the several provinces* 
In some eases there is a fixer) ccas^ or rate, on 
agricultural lauds for education; in others, a 
proportion of the general land tax (cess) must 
be devoted to education; in others, tolls and 
similar levies take the place of a land tax. > Mu¬ 
nicipal funds simply consist of that portion of 
municipal taxation which is devoted to educa¬ 
tion, Otia of the features of the visit of the 
King-Emperor to India in 1911 was the announce¬ 
ment of a grant of fifty lakhs ($1,666,665) “to 
the promotion of truly popular education.” 
Further grants in future years arc also promised. 

Operations of the System. — Enrollment — 
From the latest quinquennial report covering 
the period 1902 to 1907, it appears that the 
enroll incut in all classes of institutions sus¬ 
taining any relation to the government was, at 
the latter date, 4,744,430. If to this number 
be added the 044,152 students in schools known 
to, blit having no relation with, the education 
department — that Is, Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
indigenous vernacular schools, the grand total 
is* 5,388,632, pupils and students. Disregard¬ 
ing the independent indigenous schools, the 
distribution of the pupils in the different classes 
of public institutions at the beginning and end 
of the period covered by the quinquennial re¬ 
port, and also for the later year 190S, is shown 
m the following table: — 

PUPILS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 
Per 

1001-1002 1600-1007 

creoje 

• . . 17,051 18.01$, 7.1 

Professionnl colleges 6.358 0,260 10.0 

Secondary achoola . 023,703 713,842 14.5 

Primary school a . . 3,204,330 3,037,800 22.0 

Social schools . . 30,380 03,101 87.0 

Total .... 3,880,403 4,744,480 22.0 

Number in insUlii* 

Uorw under private 

maim demerit * . 2,610,852 3,088,513 10.0 
Number in institu¬ 
tion’! under public 

immurement « < 1,230,041 1,055.007 33*6 


Relative Status of the Several Provinces in 
Regard to Education. — While the recent action 
of Urn eonl-nil government of India has im¬ 
parted vigor and unity to the educational 
work, it is, after all, an interest over which each 
province has independent control; hence, for 
an adequate conception of j its development 
each province should be viewed separately* 
The following summary, covering the enroll¬ 
ment in nil classes of institutions by provinces* 
may suffice lo show the relative extent and vigor 
of modern education in each. 

The statistics following fall into two groups: 
one pertaining to popular education as the 
term is generally understood; the other to the 
education of those classes from whom the direc¬ 
tive forces of the Empire, the professions, the 
civil service, etc., are recruited. 
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25,734 

754,267 

4,11)0,14 

103,002 

6,708,238 




Pupils jn Punuo 
Institutions 

Ruth of 
total 
pupUs 

PnOYIHCEH 

TION 

1001-1002 

1000-1007 

JOOt. 7- 
1007 
to pojb 

Madras . . • 

38,210,302 

740,028 

875.CC0 

per cent 
2.3 

Bwnbay . . . 

25,171.368 

5GS.602 

040,777 

2.5 

Bengal ■ . * 

52,000,809 

1,618.022 

1,215,011 

2,3 

United Provinces 

47,601,782 

308,405 

630,807 

1,1 

Punjab . . - 

20,330,330 

182,303 

234,805 

1 2 

Burma , . * 

10,477,508 

102,748 

227,128 

2.2 

Eastern Bonsai 




and Assam 

30,788,134 

102,403 » 

740,687 

2 A 

Centra! Prov¬ 
inces and 


Berar . • ■ 

i 13,3W,510 

1 \2bfib2 

237,100 

1.7 

Norfft-West 
Frontier Prov¬ 

180,007 

1 4,325 

4,355 

2.4 


ince . . « 
Totals . . 

2.125,480 

12.055 

10,661 

Q.7 

241,201,063 

3,880,493 

4,744,480 

| 2,0 


1 Asmm only. 


Tho enrollment in primary schools is the 
natural index to tho state of popular educa¬ 
tion in a country; but on account of tho pecul¬ 
iar position of women in India, tho number of 
girls in school must bo disregarded in an esti¬ 
mate of general progress. The enrollment in 
schools for boys in 1907 was 3,631,000, equiva¬ 
lent to 20,5 per cent of tho boys of school-going 
age, In other words, above fourteen million 
boys had not been brought into tho primary 
schools* Nevertheless, tho increase in this 
respect above 1902 was marked, amounting to 
021,539, pupils, or an average annual inercaso 
of 124,307. 

Primary Education — Formerly reading, writ¬ 
ing, and elementary arithmetic were the limit of 
attainments for pupils in the vernacular schools. 
At present the following additional subjects 
are compulsory in the number of provinces in¬ 
dicated in each case by parenthesis: Kinder¬ 
garten methods for infant classes (4); drawing 
(4); object lessons (5); geography (7); history 
as a separate subject (3); singing and recitations 
(2); hygiene (4); agriculture, cither alone or 
included with object lessons (7); additional 
science subjects (2); mensuration (4) ; physi¬ 
cal exorcises (7). The following arc optional 
in several provinces, but nowhere compulsory: 
English, Persian, and manual work for pupils 
above the infant classes. 

Tliis increased scope has been accompanied by 
npccial adjustments of the programs to the 
different demands of urban and rural life and 
by endeavors to excite the interest of pupils 
and parents in what are termed “ middle ver¬ 
nacular schools.” These schools, which in some 
provinces are classed with the secondary schools, 
are the crown of the vernacular system; upon 
them depends the welfare of the lower schools, 
since they supply to the latter the best qualified 
teachers. The enrollment in the middle schools 
increased from 158,706 in 1902 to 184,132 in 
1907, or 16 per cent. Their normal growth, 
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however, Is prevented by the fact that parents 
who are willing to keep their boys in school to 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years prefer an Anglo- 
vernacular school, sine a in most forms of cleri¬ 
cal employment even a smattering of English 
has value. Unfortunately teaching pays less than 
the lower forms of clerical work, and this con¬ 
dition cannot be changed without an enor¬ 
mous expenditure. For the five years 1902 to 
1907, the expenditure for primary education in¬ 
creased from 10,545,000 Its. (§3,395,490) to 
13,671,000 Its. (§4,402,002); or from §1.05 to 
§1.11 per capita of enrollment. But this en¬ 
rollment, as already shown, is a very small 
proportion of the total population of school 
age. 

Teachers of Primary, or Vernacular Schools. — 
The official reports of education in India, as 
a rulo, give very meager data with respect to 
the teachers employed in the primary schools. 
There is a traditional respect for the office 
which gives the teacher some advantage, but 
the changing standards of social values threaten 
to undermine this influence, and the pecuniary 
considerations arp assuming more and more 
importance. Ilcnce the slight increase in tho 
pay of teachers is noted as the chief element of 
recent improvement in the conditions of the 
service. Provision for training teachers is also 
increasing, and there has been marked advance 
in the standards ami methods of preparation for 
the work, so far at least as these are set forth 
in official regulations. Madras, the only prov¬ 
ince that lias recently reported the item, had, 
in 1907, a force of 30,000 teachers in the 21,379 
primary schools for boys, enrolling 602.409 
pupils. This is at the rate of one teacher for 
twcnty-lhrce pupi'fs. fn 1902 it wns found 
that the average throughout India was one 
teacher to every twenty-six pupils. 

During the quinquennium, salaries have been 
improved in the schools of Madras under public 
management, ami a system of grading has been 
adopted which offers prospects of promotion in 
schools employing more than two teachers. In 
small schools, where the grading cannot be ap¬ 
plied, the trained teachers receive about two 
rupees a month more than the untrained teach¬ 
ers. Under this system the minimum pay 
is eight rupees a month; from this amount 
it rises by successive increments to forty rupees 
or from §2.59 to SI3. In eastern Bengal and 
Assam the salaries range from three to ton ru¬ 
pees a month. 

Teachers of Secondary Schools. — In respect 
to their financial status and qualifications, 
teachers of secondary schools (lifter radically 
from those employed in the vernacular or pri¬ 
mary schools. As a rule, they are graduates of 
the colleges, and so far as possible the scholas¬ 
tic education is supplemented by professional 
training. 

Training Colleges and Schools. — The total 
number of training institutions for men teachers 
reported in 1907 was 318, with an enrollment of 


8225 students. In these totals nro included 
six training colleges for masters of secondary 
schools, with an enrollment of 270 students. 
For women teachers thero were sixty-three 
training schools, with 1297 students. The total 
expenditure for these institutions in 1907 Wns 
1,141,045 Hs. (§309,098). 

The Mohammedan Problem. — A favorable 
change in the attitude of the Mohammedans is 
indicated by the recent active cooperation on the 
part of many of their lenders in the provincial 
educational conferences; it may he inferred also 
from the fact that whereas in 1902 Moham¬ 
medans, who constitute 22.2 per cent of the 
population, furnished only 18.8 per cent of all 
pupils, in 1907 their proportion hud risen to 
19.5 per cent. 

Education of Girts . — Particular interest at-, 
taches also to the increase in the number of girls 
brought into the schools and to the etuleavcirs 
to adapt the instruction to their aptitudes and 
social relations. The advance in this rospod' 
is due in groat measure to the aroused interest 
of high-class natives in the promotion of the 
cause. A signal indication of this interest was 
the organization of a Social Reform- conference 
in 1888 to consider ineansof ameliorating the 
condition of women in India. Tho conference, 
which was attended by 9000 persons, mostly 
Hindus, was held at Bombay at the same time 
as the notable assembly of the Indian National 
Congress. At the meeting referred to, the 
hitter, which has^ become an organ for tho Ex¬ 
pression of national aspirations, numbered 
1SSO representatives from every province of 
India. They gave strong support to the Re¬ 
form Conference, and spread the spirit of its 
purposes throughout iwfm. 

This movement readies to the very root of the 
social life of the nation, and marks the breaking 
up of the most stubborn of its traditional cus¬ 
toms. Statistics as yet furnish no real measure 
of its importance; they arc, rather, valuable as 
a point of departure for estimating its future 
progress. The tot ai number of girls in nil dashes 
of public institutions in 1907, i.e. 579,048, was 
an increase of 180,180 above the total for 191)2. 
They were distributed as follows: 273 in col¬ 
leges; l>l,237 in secondary schools; 513,218 
in primary schools; 1267 in training schools 
for teachers, and the remainder in other special 
schools. It is interesting to nolo that about 
forty-two per cent- of the girls under instruction 
were attending schools for boys. The total 
enrollment was equivalent to 3.2 per cent of the 
girls of school. age, as against 22.7 per font, 
the corresponding ratio for boys. 

Secondary Schools.—The courses of study 
in secondary schools are determined by the 
matriculation examinations of the universities. 
In several of the provinces measure^ have 
been taken to organize .special courses in the 
secondary schools with a view to preparing 
young men for entrance upon business careers; 
but this movement has made little progress as 
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yet, and fully 05 per cent of the boys who pass 
through the secondary schools, pursue the 
course leading to the matriculation examina¬ 
tion. It follows that secondary schools and 
universities, including the arts colleges and 
professional colleges affiliated to the latter, in 


which students pursue their studies after 
matriculation, represent a continuous course of 
liberal and professional education. The second¬ 
ary or preliminary course of study to tho 
matriculation examination is represented in 
the following scheme: — 


COURSE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS INDICATED BY THE REQUIREMENTS FOR MA¬ 
TRICULATION AT THE UNIVERSITIES. AGE FOll MATRICULATION 10 (MADRAS 
AND PUNJAB, LI) 


Su IlJECTfl l 

RkQUIUKHUNTS UY THU UNlVKUSlTlES 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rotnbay 

Allahabad 

Punjab 

Enjdlsli.| 

Mirthonvallta. \ 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

1 Compulsory 

Additional iiintlieiiuitfcs.... 

Nouo 

None 

None 

Nono 

History and geography .... 

Seim rale 
ami 

Elective 

Combined 

imd 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

Combi ued 

and 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

A second language ..... 

Compulsory 

| Compulsory 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

A classical language). 

Compulsory 

Alternative 
wVtb a for¬ 
eign lull- 
and 
elective 

Alternative 
with French 
1 ml mus of 
tho two 
on inputs or y 

Elective 

Compulsory 

An additional classical language. 

Elcctlvo 

Notio 

None 

Elective 

Elective 

An Indian vermicular. . . , , 

Compulsory 

Elective 
and alter¬ 
native with 

a classical nr 

language 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 


Elcelivo 

Cm 11 pul ^ >ry 

Compulsory 

Elective 

Elective 

! 


• The eomplcto course Is arranged for 10 year* in tliu provinces of Minima, United Provinces, Hurmn, and 
Assam; for 11 yearn, Bombay, Bengal, imd Central Provinces; for 9 years, in the Punjab. 

Not)’. — Physiology and hygiene are electivo at Punjab; agriculture and surveying elective nt Allaha¬ 
bad; drawing al Alluimhad and Punjab. 


English in the Serondm 7 / School*, Cottages, 
and Universities. — While the efforts to develop 
vermicular schools have not been fruitless, 
the teaching of English still remains the pivotal 
point of the government system of education. 
The stress of effort in the secondary schools is cm 
this language. For example, of the total of 
713,342 pupils (058,305 hoys, 55,037 girls) 
enrolled in secondary schools, 423,317 (305,513 
boys, 27,st)l girls) were studying English, ns 
against 151,031 taking a classical language and 
6 L 1,301 (570,455 hoys, 140,035 girls) a vernacular. 
Pupils who enter a higher institution pass the 
matriculation examination in which English 
is an invariable requirement. When the stu¬ 
dent has matriculated and entered college, his 
studies tire pursued entirely in the English lan¬ 
guage, whether he chouses the nils or the science 
course. The only exception is the special 
course in oriental studies offered in tho Punjab 
University. But of students in secondary 
schools, only a small number, about 11,000, 


annually puss tho matriculation examination, 
and still fewer push on for u university degree. 
The desire for English is evidently the sign not 
so much of a passion for modern learning, as of 
the stronger passion for an immediate meuns 
of livelihood and a passport to tile favor of tho 
rulers. _ 

Higher Education. — The number of, ad¬ 
vanced degrees conferred by the five univer¬ 
sities in 11)07 was 837. I 11 this number 
Bachelor of Laws is represented by 038 diplo¬ 
mas, and Master of Arts by 105. 

Movements in Higher Education. — Among 
the important moveiitimto a in India is Hint 
which is furnishing new motives to student life. 
These are supplied not only by the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the universities, including the expansion 
of their mmlitud and engineering courses, but 
also by the development of agricultural educa¬ 
tion. The first step in t his direction was taken 
in 1U01 by the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Agriculture aided by a nucleus 
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tabu: SHOWING for each province OF BRITISH 
INDIA THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ARTS COL¬ 
LEGES, AND THE RELATION OF Tim NUMBER TO 
THE ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
IN PIUMARY SCHOOLS 


PROVINCES 

NvMDElk 

op Stu¬ 
dents 
in Awra 

Eon Every Student 
in A ut» Colleges 

THE HE ABB EN¬ 
ROLLED IN 


COLLEtlRs 

Secondary 

schools 

Primary 

schools 

Madras . . ...... 

4087 

PugHa 

Pupils 

15S 

Bombay.. 

2747 

21 

211 

Bengal ........ 

6190 

30 

233 

Eastern UePKnl nnd Assam . 

U07 

00 

Ml 

United Provinces .... 

300B 

2S 

144 

Punjab. 

1508 

42 

101 

Burma ......... 

135 

302 

1272 

Central Province nnd Berar . 

274 

100 

002 

North west Frontier Province . 

0 

22 

270 
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staff of agricultural experts. A further im¬ 
pulse was given to the work in 1903 by tlio 
donation of §150,000. by an American gentle¬ 
man, Mr, Henry Phipps, the greater part of 
which sum was devoted to the establishment 
of the Imperial Agricultural College nnd Central 
Research Institute at Pusa in Berar. In 1005 
the government of India announced tlic in¬ 
tention of setting aside twenty lakhs of rupees 
($044,000) annually iov the development of 
agricultural experiment, research, demonstra¬ 
tion, and instruction in India. Local govern¬ 
ments and administrations were consulted as 
to the lines along which, this development 
should be guided, and.in an important dispatch, 
addressed to His Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India, the government of India defined 
its general policy, 

The proposed scheme included the estab¬ 
lishment in each important province of an 
agricultural college and research station, ade¬ 
quately equipped with laboratories and class¬ 
rooms, and possessing a farm of suitable size, 
the institutions to be conducted on the same 
general plan as that of the central collcgo nt 
Pusa. Progress has already been made in the 
practical application of the scheme. The staff 
at Pusa has been recently increased hy the 
appointment of a cotton specialist, and in (fie 
chief provinces a whole-time Director of Agri¬ 
culture has been appointed, with a staff of 
assistants, consisting usually of the principal of 
the agricultural college, an agricultural chemist, 
an economic botanist, nnd one or two all- 
around agricultural experts, Nearly sixty ex¬ 
perimental farms, in addition to the demon¬ 
stration plots, have been established in various 
parts of the country. 

Relations have also been established between 
the Education and Agricultural departments 
for the control of rural education, and arrange¬ 
ments have already been made in some of the 
provinces for training village schoolmasters, 
for short terms, either at an agricultural col¬ 


lege or at the ordinary training college if the 
latter has a farm attached, A system of 
forestry schools (r/.u.) in affiliation with the 
central school at Delira Dun is also in course 
of development. 

The educational conference called by Lord 
Curzon at. Simla in 1Q01 laid great stress upon 
technical education, and as an immediate 
result a system of state technical scholarships 
was instituted. The recipients are sent abroad 
to pursue definite courses of instruction in 
subjects connected with industrial science or 
research.. During the quinquennium fifteen 
scholarships were awarded, and they arc now 
granted at the rate of ten annually. 

There are at present in India no technical 
institutions of the highest order, but this want 
will be supplied hy the Indian Institute of 
Science,, to be located at Bangalore, Mysore. 
The project owes its inception to. the liberality 
of the late Mr. J. N. Tata and his family, who 
have donated for the purpose property in 
Bombay estimated to yield an annual income 
of Its. 125,000 (about $40,000) a year. The 
Mysore government and the central govern¬ 
ment have contributed liberally to the initial 
expenditure and permanent support of the 
Institute. It is intended primarily to be a 
center of post-graduate study and research, 
particularly in science, nnd conducted with a 
view to the Application of science to Indian 
arts <md industries, The constitution of the 
Institute will resemble that of a university 
which takes entire responsibility both of 
teaching and examination. Its diplomas will 
be restricted to its own students. 

The material benefits of the English system 
of education are most strikingly shown in the 
awakened interest in the practical applications 
of science. To understand the spiritual change 
that is. going on under the influence of new 
ideals it is necessary to study the Indian 
press, to follow the proceedings of the educa¬ 
tional conferences, of the National Indian 
Association, of the Indian National Congress, 
nnd the scientific movements initiated and 
financed by native citizens. The new vernacu¬ 
lar literature shows what .British education 
bus clone for the preservation of the native 
tongues, and reveals the spirit of Western ideas 
nnd sentiments in a Hindu form. . In like 
manner the new religious organizations, the 
Brahma Sainaj and the Aryn Siunaj, embody 
religious conceptions borrowed largely from the 
West. . . „ , 

Notwithstanding frequent outbursts of wild 
or menacing passions on the part of native 
leaders, their social and political activities 
offer irresistible proofs of 45leady advance 
toward “ a higher <?talc of society and a 
nobler ideal of domestic and individual life/’ 
The movement thus summed up bv Sir W. W. 
Hunter, one of the most eminent leaders Eng¬ 
land has furnished to this transforming Em¬ 
pire, has its root in the schools modeled uftur 
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English types. Its final stage is foreshadowed 
in the recent admission of Hindus to the 
government Council, 

Cost oi Public Education. — Tho total ex¬ 
penditure in 1907 was 550 lakhs of rupees 
(§17,999,200), as compared with 401 lakhs 
($12,912,200) in the year 1902, nn increase of 
39.4 per cent in five years. Omitting cost of 
administration, and other items pertaining to 
the system as a whole, the direct expenditure 
on public education was 45,579,102 rupees 
($14,512,071), which was applied as follows: 
for university education, including arts col¬ 
leges anti professional colleges, 10.4 per cent; 
secondary schools, 33.1 per cent; primary 
schools, 34.1 per cent; special schools, 7.7 per 
cent; for buildings and equipment, 14.7, The 
proportion of the total expenditure borne by 
each contributing source, as already defined, 
was ns follows: by provincial revenues (in¬ 
cluding government appropriations) 33 per 
cent; by local funds, 10.4 per cent; municipal 
funds, 3.6 per cent; fees, 20.5 per cent; all 
other private sources, 17.5 per cent; additional 
public sources, 3 per cent. 

The realization of the vital importance of 
education to the uplift of India was empha¬ 
sized by tho central government in 1902 by 
an assignment of 40 lakhs ($l,28S f 000) annually 
for this purpose. Tho greater part of this 
fund has been devoted to primary education. 
In 1905. the government made a definite 
assignment of 35 lakhs ($1,127,000) annually 
for primary education. At the same time 
5 lakhs ($101,000) were assigned annually for 
universities and colleges, 24 lakhs ($80,500) 
for European education., and 24 lakhs ($&Q,5QQ) 
for certain new departures in technical educa¬ 
tion. In addition, an appropriation of 20 
lakhs ($644,000) is made annually to the 
agricultural department, a large part of which 
is devoted to tho improvement of agricultural 
colleges. Tho local governments have supple¬ 
mented these assignments by further provision 
from their own resources, so that tho expendi¬ 
ture on education from public funds m tho 
year 1907 was 296 lakhs ($9,531,200), as com¬ 
pared with 177 lakhs ($5,009,400) in the year 
1902, nn increase of 67 per cent in the five 
years. 

No detailed^ report of this vast system 
operating in nine great provinces, comprising 
a population three times as groat as that of 
the United States, hna been issued since tho 
fifth quinquennial report, already cited, which 
brings the record to 1007. Official summaries 
for 1908 which have been given in a foregoing 
table show an increase of 20 per cent in the 
total number of pupils in public institutions 
above the total for 1907, It is worthy of 
note that while there was very slight increase 
in the registration in colleges of arts and pro¬ 
fessional schools, the increase in special schools, 
which include normal schools and technical 
institutions, was very nearly 50 per cent. 


The total expenditure for public education, 
winch was equivalent to $18,000,000 in 1007 
reached $20,000,000 the following year. 

A. T. S. 
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INDIA, TRAINING FOR SERVICE IN. 
— See Public Service, Training for. 

INDIAN NUMERALS. — Sec Notation. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. — Originally a 
separate territory, set apart largely for the 
homes of several of the civilized Indian tribes, 
but now included in the State of Oklahoma. 
Its area was 31,000 square miles, and its density 
of population in 1900 was 12.0 persons to the 
square mile. Of the total population in 1900, 

77.2 per cent wore white, 0.4 per cent were 
negroes, and 13.4 per cent wore Indians. 

Sec Oklahoma, State of. E. P. C. 

INDIANA, STATE OF. —Indiana was 
organized as ft separate territory in 1800, and 
was admitted to the Union as the nineteenth 
state in 1810. It is located in the North Con- 
Irnl Division, and has a land area of 35,910 
square miles. In size it is about three fourths 
as large as Pennsylvania, and four and one 
half times ns large as Massachusetts. For 
administrative purposes, it is divided into 
ninety-two counties, and these arc in turn 
divided into townships. Cities and incorpo¬ 
rated towns are usually segregated parts of a 
township. In 1910 Indiana had a population 
of 2,700,870 and a density of population of 

75.2 people to the square mile. 

Educational History. — The first school in 

the territory of which there is any record was 
taught by a French missionary at Vincennes in 
1793, and the second school was opened at 
Charleston in 1803. The first act of an oduca- 
tiotial nature was passed bj r the first territory} 
legislature, meeting at Vincennes, in 1&0G, 
This established the Vincennes University, 
and gave to the new institution the seminary 
township granted by act of Congress in 1804 
for the benefit of an institution of higher learn¬ 
ing in the territory. This institution was 
opened in 1810, maintained a feeble existence 
for a time, mid in 1824 was declared extinct 
and its lands forfeited for the benefit of the now 
Indiana Seminary, afterwards University, at 
Bloomington. 

The constitution adopted in 1810 was par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy in that ifc was the first to 
throw careful safeguards around the various 
lands given by Congress to the state for educa¬ 
tion, and in that ifc laid a mandate on the leg¬ 
islature! " ns soon as circumstances will permit, 
to provide by law for a general system of edu¬ 
cation, ^ ascending in regular gradation from 
township schools to a State University, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all.” 
In 1816 tho first school law was adopted. It 
merely provided for the appointment of a 
superintendent of the school section in each 
congressional township, who was to attend to 
the leasing of the land, and that, on petition 
of twenty householders in any congressional 
township, on election should bo held to elect 


three trustees for the township, who were to 
open schools and to encourage education. Ah no 
means of securing school revenue were provided, 
however, tho law remained a dead letter. In 
1818 the Governor was instructed to appoint a 
seminary trustee for ouch county, who was to 
accumulate and invest funds with a view to 
providing a county seminary for each county. 
In 1824 another law was enacted, which made 
the system consist of rural schools, the county 
seminary, ami the state seminary; definitely 
provided for the election of three trustees in 
each township; and made the beginnings of tho 
district system by giving the trustees power to 
subdivide the township, locate Kchool districts, 
appoint district trustees, erect sehoolliouscs by 
the manual labor of able-bodied residents, and 
examine teachers for the schools of the town¬ 
ship. This is the first general school law for 
the state. Again no funds were provided, so 
that any schools that were opened were sup¬ 
ported by the rate bill and by private sub¬ 
scriptions. 

In 1833 the district system was definitely 
substituted for the township Bystem. Each 
district was to elect three district trustees for 
onc-yenr terms, who should examine the 
teachers and manage the school. Each dis¬ 
trict could determine whether or not it would 
have a school, and no one was liable for school 
taxes unless no sent children to school Ko- 
ligious and private schools were to share 
equally in tho school revenue, Iljr the laws 
of 1830 and 1837, householders might make 
contracts with teachers to leach their children, 
under certain conditions. In I84f the cul- 
mimibn ef the process of decent rathe den 
was reached by the enactment of a law which 
made the requirement of ft teacher’s certificate 
optional with the district trustees. In 1831 
the beginnings of county supervision were 
made in a law which provided fur the election 
of a school commissioner for each county, for 
a three-year term, whose duty it was to look 
after the funds of the local school corporations. 
In 1837 the beginnings of a county system for 
tho examination of teachers was made by a 
law authorizing the circuit courts to appoint 
annually three examiners for each county, but 
district trustees were still allowed to give such 
further examinations as they saw fit. In 1843 
the first state supervision wa« instituted by 
the designation of the Slate Treasurer to act 
ex officio ns Superintendent of Common Schools, 
though tho duties assigned to him were almost 
entirely financial. In 1811 nil the property of 
the district was made liable for a district tax to 
build a schoolhtmsc, and the year 1849 marked 
the partial establishment of the principle of 
general taxation for schools. At the fall elec¬ 
tion of 1848 a popular vote of the state was 
taken on the question “Are you in favor of 
free schools?,” the result being 78,523 for and 
61,887 against. As an outcome of this vote, an 
optional law was enacted which provided for 
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a gcncrat tax of ten cents on all property, and 
a poll tax of twenty-five cents, tills to remain 
in the counties where paid, and further permis¬ 
sion was granted to levy a local tux for school 
buildings, furnishings, and tuition* The law 
was not to go into effect in any county until 
accepted by an affirmative vote of the people, 
which was finally done in 61 pel' cent of the 
counties. In counties accepting the law, the 
office of county school commissioner, estab¬ 
lished in 1831, was abolished, and his duties 
transferred to the auditor; the number of 
district trustees was reduced from three to ono 
to the district; and a detailed system of re¬ 
ports and blanks was provided with a view 
to securing better administration. This law 
marks the beginnings of a change from the 
policy of decentralization which began in 1824 
and reached its culmination in 1841. 

Very little educational progress had been 
made under the old constitution, and the pro¬ 
posal to hold a convention to frame a new con¬ 
stitution was seized upon ns an opportunity by 
the friends of education. The now constitution 
of 1851 made it the duty of the legislature 11 to 
provide by law for a general and uniform 
system of schools, wherein tuition shall be with¬ 
out ehnrgc, and equally open to all ”j enumer¬ 
ated the items that were to constitute the 
common school fund, and declared H to bo a 

f iorpcttinl fund; forbade special and local 
egislfttion with reference to schools and school 
funds; and provided for the election of a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by popu¬ 
lar election for two-year terms. The constitu¬ 
tional provisions with reference to education 
have remained unchanged since then. 

The school law of 1852 contained the sub¬ 
stance of the present system. A state school 
tax of ten cents, to be distributed on census, 
and local building and tuition taxes were pro¬ 
vided for, and township libraries established* 
In addition to the office of State Superintend¬ 
ent of Public Instruction, a State Board of 
Education was created, a body which has done 
more than anything else to establish the pres¬ 
ent well organized Bystem of the state. At 
first it was made up of state officials, but in 
18Go it was changed to an cx ojjkio body of 
school men. The development of the schools 
was somewhat retarded by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1854 that alt local taxes for 
support were unconstitutional, and from then 
until 1807, when practically the same law was 
reenacted and later held to be constitutional, 
no local taxes could be levied to prolong the 
term or to provide better facilities* In 1854 
the State Teachers' Association was organized; 
in 1859 the number of township trustees was 
reduced from three to one; in 1861 county 
examiners were given larger power in regulating 
the issuance of licenses to teach; in 1SG5 county 
teachers 1 institutes were begun; in the same 
year the Stale Superintendent gave up the 
power to grant local licenses, and the State 


Board began to issue state certificates; in 
1865 the state normal school was established, 
and opened in 1870; in 1872 the first township 
high school was started; in 1873 the office of 
county superintendent was created put of the 
office of county examiner, provision was made 
for the organization of separate city school 
systems with power to employ a city superin¬ 
tendent, and the State^ Board of Education 
began to commission high schools; in. 1889 
kindergarten and night schools were authorized 
and the State Board of Education was created 
a State Textbook Commission to select a uni¬ 
form eerie* of textbooks for the schools of the 
state; in 1804 a state course of study was 
issued; in 1807 the first compulsory education 
law was passed; in 1809 the county superin¬ 
tendent's term of office was extended to four 
years and educational qualification^ were es¬ 
tablished for the office, the use of uniform ex¬ 
amination questions furnished by the State 
Board of Education was made mandatory, 
and definite recognition of high schools was 
made in the state law) in 1901 the time of 
attendance required by the compulsory attend¬ 
ance law was changed from twelve weeks to 
the entire school session; and in 1907 ft mini¬ 
mum wage law was enacted and the State 
Board of Education was created a State Train¬ 
ing School Board, with power to designnto 
institutions as training schools, and with a view 
to requiring all teachers in the state to secure 
some kind of professional training. In 1911 
an optional medical inspection law was passed; 
county superintendents were given a fixed salary 
instead of a per diem; and a state agricultural 
and industrial commission was created. Along 
with all these changes has come a great change 
in the attitude of tho people of Iho state toward 
public education, which has done much to make 
educational progress possible. 

Present School System. — At the bead of the 
school system is a Stale Board of Education 
and a State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The State Board is composed of the 
Governor, the Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction, the presidents of tho state univer¬ 
sity, Purdue University, and the state normal 
school, the city superintendents of the^ three 
largest cities, and three citizens of prominence 
engaged in educational work and appointed 
by the Governor, ono of whom must bo a 
county superintendent. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is president of the board 
and acts, in part, ns its executive officer. This 
board 1ms gradually, by careful and intelligent 
work, secured large authority for itself and has 
done % T ery valuable work in fostering now and 
desirable educational undertakings. The 
board is charged with the duty of considering 
practical school questions; of examining 
teachers for slate certificates; of preparing 
examination questions to be used by all county 
superintendents in the examinations for county 
certificates; and of examining and commission- 
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i hr high schools. The board also acta ex 
ojficio as a State Hoard . of Textbook Com¬ 
missioners, to adopt uniform textbooks for 
the schools of the state, fix their sale price, 
nrnl make contracts with publishers; and as 
a Slate Training School Hoard, to accredit 
institutions to train teachers for the various 
kinds of schools of the state, to prescribe 
courses of study, etc. 

To the State Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction is given the general supervision of 
the schools of the Btatc and the earc of the 
school funds*, he must visit each county once 
in two years and examine the auditor's books 
and ascertain the condition of the school funds; 
prepare blanks and forms and prescribe 
methods of bookkeeping; apportion the school 
funds semi-annually to the counties; decide 
nppcals froin i the county superintendents; 
and make a biennial report to the legislature 
and an annual report to the Governor. Ho 
also serves ex ojficio ns a member of the Hoard 
of Trustees of the State Normal School. 

In each county there is a county superin** 
tendcnt of schools, elected for four-year terms, 
by the township trustees. He must hold at 
least a three years' teachers' license to be eli¬ 
gible. He conducts eight public examinations 
each year for county teachers’ licenses, using 
questions furnished him by the State Board of 
Education; decides appeals from the decisions 
of township trustees; provides for the exami¬ 
nation of all graduates from eighth grade and 
from the town and township high schools of 
the county; conducts an annual teachers’ 
institute; holds a preliminary institute of the 
teachers of each township before the opening 
of schools, and visits each township institute 
onco each year; visits schools; carries out the 
instructions of the State Board and the State 
Superintendent; inspects the county books 
to see that the school funds arc properly pre¬ 
served; and makes an annual report to the 
State Superintendent and to the Slate Bureau 
of Statistics. A county board of education, 
consisting of the county superintendent, town¬ 
ship trustees, and the chairmen of the town 
and city boards of education of the county, 
meets semi-annually with the county superin¬ 
tendent to consider the general wants mid needs 
of the schools, and all mailers relating lo the 
purchase of school supplies. 

Each county is divided into townships, 
cities, and towns. For each township one 
township trustee is elected by popular elec¬ 
tion. He has charge of the roads, bridges, 
joor relief, anil schools of the township. IIo 
ms general charge of the educational affairs 
of the township; power to locate and establish 
a sufficient number of schools; may establish 
a township high school if he has twenty-five 
grammar school graduates in the township, or 
may unite with other township trustees for 
the purpose; must maintain a nix months term 
and shall authorize a sufficient tax for the pur¬ 


pose, within the limits set by law; may abandon 
schools and transport pupils with the consent 
of a majority of the residents of the school 
district; must take an annual school census; 
may transfer children and their funds to other 
townships; employs teachers and makes con¬ 
tracts with them m writing, according to the 
minimum wage law; and must make a detailed 
an mini report lo the county superintendent 
and the board of county commissioners. 

Cities and incorporated towns are governed 
by separate and distinct school officials, though 
otherwise operating under the general school 
law, unless of over 50,000 inhabitants, in which 
ease they may have special laws relating to 
the form of government. The city council, 
or board of town trustees, appoints three 
school trustees, one each year lor three-year 
terms, to manage the schools. They have 
the same duties and powers as township trus¬ 
tees, ruid, in addition, may establish night 
schools in a city of over *3000 inhabitants, 
kindergartens in one over GOtiO, and a system 
of industrial training in one over 50,000. 
Cities of 100,000 or over are governed by a 
board of five school commissioners* nomi¬ 
nated by petition and elected by the people, 
and to them are pi veil certain large powers. 

For each subdislrict in the township, the 
school director is elected by the parents each 
year, or appointed by the trustee if the parents 
fail to elect. Thu meeting of parents may also 
add additional branches of study to the course 
of instruction of the school; designate the time 
of year at which they desire the school to bo 
taught; direct that repairs bo made; and 
petition the township trustees to move, sell, 
or repair the schoolhouse, or to dismiss the 
teacher. The school director presides at all 
district meetings; serves as a means of com¬ 
munication between parents and township 
trustees; repairs the Bchoolhouno and provides 
fuel and supplies; and suspends or expels 
pupils. 

The State Board of Education, acting as a 
Slate Textbook Commission, adopts a uniform 
series of textbooks for the elementary schools 
of the state for ten-year periods, copybooks, 
histories, and geographies excepted, these being 
adopted for five-year periods. A depository 
is designated in each county, and from this 
books arc sent out to dealers ami trustees 
throughout the county for sale. 4 All schools 
in each township, cities and incorporated 
towns excepted, must he taught an equal 
length of time. The Bible is not to be excluded 
from the public schools of the state. Colored 
children may be taught with other children, 
or in separate schools, as communities may 
prefer. 

School Support. — The slate originally re¬ 
ceived 050,317 acres of land from Iho sixteenth 
section grant, but most of this was sold when 
the slate was very poor, and brought but little. 
The total grant has produced a little less than 
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two and « half millions of dollars. The state 
also received $8G0>254,44 from the Surplus 
Revenue of 1837, one half of which was added 
to the permanent school fund. From swamp 
lands, saline lands, bank taxes, fines, forfeitures, 
and escheats, additional amounts have been 
added, so that the total permanent fund at 
present amounts to about eleven millions. 
The interest on the Congressional Township 
Fund is distributed to the townships to which 
the fund belongs, but the interest on the re¬ 
maining school fund, together with 04.S per 
cent of the state school tax of 13.6 cents, is 
distributed to the different counties of the state, 
and from the counties to the townships, towns, 
and cities, on the basis of the number of chil¬ 
dren reported between the ages of six to twenty- 
one, The remaining 5.2 per cent of the* state 
tax is held ns a reserve fund, to aid poor and 
deserving districts to enable them to bring 
their school term up to the minimum required 
by law. All state money must be used for 
teachers' salaries only. No county school tax 
is levied, but the surplus dog fund and license 
fees £0 to the school fund of the county. Trus¬ 
tees in townships, towns, and cities up to 1QG,- 
000 inhabitants, may levy additional local taxes 
up to fifty cents on the $100 and a poll tax of 
fifty cents for extending the school term (tui¬ 
tion fund), ancl a similar tax but with $1 poll 
for buildings, supplies, and other expenses, 
including salaries. Cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants may iovv up to fifty-seven cents 
for all purposes. About two thirds of the 
total revenue comes from local sources. 

Educational Conditions, — The state, gen¬ 
erally speaking, 1ms relatively good educational 
conditions. There is but a small percentage 
of foreign bom in the state (5,8 per cent), and 
these arc largely settled in a lew districts, and 
in the wealthier .part of the state. There are 
but few negroes (2,3 per cent), and these arc 
mostly in cities, which renders the problem of 
the education of the colored race easy to handle. 
Agriculture and manufacluring are the chief 
resources. Of the total population about Q5 
per cent live in country districts, The southern 
third of the state is much poorer than the 
central and northern portions, and has much 
greater difficulty in maintaining its schools. 

The compulsory education law, which re¬ 
quires that all children, seven to fourteen years 
of age, must attend school during the time the 
schools arc in session, is well enforced in the 
cities, and fairly well enforced elsewhere. The 
county board of education in each county 
is constituted a board of truancy for the 
county, instructed to appoint one truant officer, 
and charged with the enforcement of the law. 
Cities of 5000 constitute separate truancy 
districts, and all cities may appoint truant 
officers to enforce the law. If children arc too 
poor to attend school, the township trustee 
or the city board of education must provide 
books and clothing. Homes for incorrigible^ 


and confirmed truants may be established and 
a special tax levied for their maintenance. 

The average value of the schoolhouses of the 
state was about $3300 at last report. This 
has advanced rapidly within recent years, 
owing to the abandonment of many poor and 
small buildings and the substitution of one 
well-built central consolidated school in their 
stead. The movement for the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of pupils to a 
centrally located school has made very rapid 
headway in Indiana, some of the best con¬ 
solidated schools in the country being found in 
that state. 

Practically nil schools outside of cities follow 
a uniform state course of study, which is issued 
by the State Superintendent, along with a 
series of directions and bi-monthly questions 
on the work to be covered. The required 
monthly township institute also tends to unify 
the work of the schools. The schools arc well 
graded, and high, schools arc numerous, 
Manual training is taught in nearly all of the 
cities and in many of the town and rural con¬ 
solidated schools. Instruction in domestic 
science is also given in many places. There 
are ninny public libraries in the state, a Public 
Library Commission has charge of the public 
libraries provided by the state, and liberal 
township and city taxes for library purposes 
are allowed. Each community may do as it 
desires with reference to providing separate 
schools for the colored race, but cq’ual educa¬ 
tional facilities must be provided. While 
sectarian or denominational instruction is not 
allowed, the law provides that u the Bible shall 
not be excluded from the public* schools.” 
Private and parochial schools arc required to 
report statistics to the county and state school 
officials. Those schools exist chiefly in the 
cities, and enroll but about 3.5 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the state. 

Teachers and Training. — The yearly sal¬ 
aries paid have increased 50 per cent in ten 
years, being now, on an average for all teachers, 
about $500. This is duo in part to the mini¬ 
mum wage law, which now requires trustees 
to sign written contracts with teachers, with 
a $100 fine if the contract is made at a lower 
rate than the minimum wage allowed by law. 
No statistics are available from which the per¬ 
centage of teachers in the state who have had 
normal training can be determined. The 
minimum wage law of 1907 provides that all 
new teachers must have had a high school 
education or its equivalent, and have lmd ( in 
addition twelve weeks in a professional training 
school for teachers in the case of all beginners, 
twenty-four weeks in the case of those paid on 
the basis of three cents, and must be graduates 
of a professional school to receive salary on 
the basis of three and one half cents. (The 
basal minimum is multiplied by the grade made 
in the examination for fcho respective licenses to 
give the daily wage.) The State Board of 
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Education is designated ns a State Training 
School Board, to define standards and equiva¬ 
lents, designate institutions in which the pro¬ 
fessional work may be done, and to outline 
professional courses of instruction, In addition 
to these designated institutions, the state main¬ 
tains a large state normal school at Terre JIau to. 

For the improvement of those in service, 
besides the monthly township and the annual 
county institutes, there is the Indiana Teachers' 
Rending Circle, organised in 1883, which is 
one of the most successful organizations of its 
kind in the United States. Though conducted 
by the State Teachers* Association, its work 
lias been accepted by the State Board of Edu¬ 
cation, and forms a part of the examination 
questions for teachers 1 licenses. About 85 per 
cent of the teachers of the state are members 
of the organization. The Young People’s 
Reading Circle, n branch for children, was 
organized in 1887. 

Secondary and Higher Education. — The 
high school has had a large development in In¬ 
diana, there being 730 high schools in 1910 with 
2054 teachers employed. Of these 519 were 
township high schools and 355 were fully ac¬ 
credited four-year high sohoois. This develop¬ 
ment is due in large part to the wise policy of the 


State Board of Education, which fostered and 
aided the movement years before the high school 
was incorporated iiilo the state school system. 
A commissioned high school must have a cer¬ 
tain equipment and a four-year eourso of study, 
at least two teachers, and at least an eight 
months term, and the graduates of such schools 
are accepted into the different state and pri¬ 
vate institutions of higher learning without 
examinations. Some of the noncommissioned 
high schools lack only in length of term, while 
others arc two and three-year schools in process 
of evolution. Seven cities maintain high 
schools for the colored rnce, and four cities 
maintain manual training high schools. The 
money for the support of high schools comes from 
the same sources as that for common schools. 

At the head of the school system of tho state is 
the State University of Indiana {q.v.) at- Bloom¬ 
ington, opened in 1824. Purdue University 
iq.v.) at La Fayette, opened in 1874, which 
owes its origin to the Land Grants of 18C2, is 
a second higher institution, supported by the 
state. There is also a number of old denomina¬ 
tional colleges in the state which share with 
the stale institutions the work of higher edu¬ 
cation* and a number of private normal schools 
which odor academic and normal work. 


Institution 

Location 

Oi>KNE.D 

Conthoi. 

Fon 

Wnbnah Colleges , . 

Crawfordsvillo 

i&ia 

Nomaect. 

Men 

Hanover College . . 

Hanover 

1833 

Bresby. 

M.E. 

Both sexes 

Do Pnuw Uni vets. . . 

Greene ostle 

1837 

Both sexes 

Concordia Colleno . . 

Fort Way no 

1830 

Liith, 

iMen 

Unlv. of Notro Da mo . 

Notro Dama 

1812 

1L O. 

Men 

Taylor Uni vers. . . 

Upland 

TIC 

M. E. 

Both sexes 

Enrlham College . , 

Eiulham 

1817 

Friends 

Both sexes 

Franklin Colleges . . 

Fmnklin 

1833 

Non-aeet. 

Men 

Duller College . . . 

Indianapolis 

1855 

Chr. 

Both sexes 

St. Mary’s Col. and 
Academy .... 

Notre Donio 

1855 

R. C. 

Women 

Moore’s Hill Col. . . 

Moore's Hill 

1850 

M. E. 

Both ecxca 

St. Molnmd Col. . . 

St. Mo in rad 

1857 

R. C. 

Mon 

Union Christian Col. . 

Mg rout 

1S59 

Chr. 

Both sexes 

Rose Polytechnics Inst, 

Terre I[auto 

1883 


Men 

Oakland City Col. 

St. Joseph's Col. . , 

Oakland City 

lay i 

Bapt. 

Both sexoa 

Col lege villo 

1801 

R.C. 

Men 


Besides the two state institutions, the state 
maintains tho Indiana State School for tho 
Deaf at Indianapolis, founded in 1843, tho 
seventh of Us kind in the United »States; the 
Indiana State School for tho Blind at Indian¬ 
apolis, founded in 1840; the Indiana School 
for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne, 
founded in 1887; the Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans Home at Knightstown, 
founded in 1807; the Indiana Reform School 
for Boys at Plainfield, founded in 1SG7; the 
Indiana Industrial School for Girls at Indian¬ 
apolis, founded in 1SG9; and the Indiana 
Reformatory, established in 1900, an institu¬ 
tion for neglected and wayward children, and 
an outgrowth of tho compulsory education 
law. 
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INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BLOOM¬ 
INGTON, IND. — The first constitution of 
the state, adopted in 1816, imulo provisions for 
a state university as a part of the public edu¬ 
cational system. In 1820 a state seminary, later 
called Indiana College, was founded. # By act 
of the General Assembly, 1838, Indiana Col¬ 
lege was raised to the rank of a university, 
and in IS52 was officially recognized as the 
state university. In 1856 as tbo result of a 
lawsuit the university was deprived of a part 
of its lands, and the loss was mado up by & new 
grant from the federal government, which 
secured the future development. After a 
brief setback during the Civil War, progress 
continued. The. Federal Land Grant of 1862 
created sonic difficulty, since the university 
was fit the time not definitely prepared to moot 
the requirements of the act. A new institu¬ 
tion was founded through a gift of Mr. Purdue, 
to which the federal grant was assigned. In 
1867 the first state appropriation was made to 
the university and in that year women were Ad- 
miltcd to the. classes. The Indiana University 
School of Medicine was established in 1903 and. 
gave a two years' preparatory course. In 10OS 
the Indiana Medical College, located at Indian¬ 
apolis, was united with it under the title of the 
former. Under the administration of President 
David Starr Jordan, who entered office.in 1SS5, 
the university advanced to the rank of the lend¬ 
ing institutions. In 1889 the school of law, 
which had been discontinued, was revived with 
a three-year course. In 1895 and 1903 the 
revenue from the state was increased, the uni¬ 
versity receiving four elevenths of a tax of two 
tivrct fovtttiva wyrAa lvndral 

dollars of taxable property. In 1908 the School 
of Education was established. The government 
of the university is in the hands of a board of 
trustees elected partly by the State Board of 
Education and partly by the body of alumni 
since 1891. The departments of the university 
are the college of liberal arts, school of educa¬ 
tion, graduate school, school of law, and school 
of medicine. The admission requirements arc 
sixteen units. Candidates arc admitted by 
certificate from commissioned high schools (see 
High Schools, Accrediting or) or by examina¬ 
tion. The college gives the following courses 
leading to the A.B. degree classical, com¬ 
mercial, chemical, engineering, nrts-law, arts- 
medicinc, journalism, pedagogy. A summer 
session is also maintained. The enrollment in 
1909-1910 was 2564, distributed as follows: 
college, 1828; graduate school, 137; school of 
law, 143; school of medicine, 248; school of 
education, 236. The faculty at Bloomington 
consists of seventy professors and more than a 
hundred junior officers of instruction. 
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INDIANS, AMERICAN, NATIVE TRAIN¬ 
ING.— (The general discussion of the edu¬ 
cation of primitive peoples is given under 
that title. Tho present article is limited to 
the discussion of the concrete practices of 
selected. American tribes by one who was edu¬ 
cated under the conditions he hero describes,) 
It is generally assumed that the American 
Indian had no definite standards of his own, 
by which to measure life and initiate the young 
into the tasks and philosophy of the' race. 
This is not trim. His ideals were surprisingly 
high, and he found it impossible to accept the 
material gains of a "superior race" without 
spiritual loss. For them he has sacrificed 
against his will the simplicity and the generos¬ 
ity of his manhood. 

Nature gave to our mothers strength of 
body, and that sure intuition which led them to 
absorb and to transmit to the unborn all that 
is most vital and profound in the breathing 
universe. Silence and solitude in the sur¬ 
roundings of the young wife — the expectant 
mother; a hush that was only broken by the 
sighing of the pino wood or the thrilling or¬ 
chestra of (ho distant waterfall — those were 
the foundation of our spiritual training. Again 
in solitude and silences wo learned to rise to 
that which is beyond ourselves — the mysteri¬ 
ous and holy! In due time the child is born, 
aud hemmcs at auc& tiv> ecivtxiv of the (onuly. 
To this rude cradle the whole clan pays its 
respects, as the latest comer from the Mysteri¬ 
ous, the Great Giver of all life, The mother 
will never allow any other dut-y or pleasure to 
interfere with her duty to her child. From 
the moment that its wondering eyes opened 
upon her in the wilderness, she has accepted a 
sacred trust. She straps the cradle to her 
back while busy with her household duties, or 
suspends it from the bough of n tree, where she 
can still see and talk to the little one, ever 
pointing him to nature, and beyond to nature's 
God. Vie is taught from infancy that he is 
brother to the animal people,—the innocent, 
clu mb creation,—and that the trees and the rocks 
arc the embodiments of a mysterious Power, 
and therefore worthy of reverence. Above all 
things he must seek spiritual guidance fasting 
ami in solitude; he must honor and respect his 
ciders, and learn to hold his pence. Words are 
weak, but silence is perfect equipoise,. the evi¬ 
dence of a perfect self-control, and it is silence 
the Indian cultivates. He is admonished to 
be truthful and chaste, to love his country 
more Ilian life, and never to violate the trust 
of a friend. There was much of the stoic in out 
philosophy, and of the ascetic in our ideals. 
The boy iB early forbidden to say or think; 
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" This is mine! He is taught Hint the love direction of his grandfather, who is usually 
of possessions is a weakness to he despised, anil Iub very good comrade, and inter the bow, 
that one should desire to have only in order to with winch ho assiduously practices the oft- 
give. This law forever wiped out from the hand shot. He must also learn to throw stones 
Indian mind nil commercialism and every accurately. The art of finding and outwitting 
possibility of material progress under tribal con- the game is a more complicated one, in which 
ditions. Trained to divide his last mouthful, he is systematically trained by his father, 
he could not easily compete with his brother in grandfather, and male kinsfolk. In physical 
a brutal and selfish struggle lor existence. training much stress was laid upon endurance, 

In order to he a perfect man, one must have and the disproportionate muscular develop- 
a perfect, symmetrical, and efficient body, meat of the white athletes was not desired. 
This demands absolute self-control in eating Swiftness and agility were essentials. The 
and in all the pleasures of sense. The Indian young warrior of our people might have posed 
exercised constant self-denial, and accustomed ns a model for the Apollo, and bis sun-brownecl 
himself to continual and severe exercise from skin was as smooth and fine ns satin. The 
the age of six to sixty. His courage was early jet-blnek hair received painstaking care, and 
developed so that he should fear neither pain among the Plains Indians sometimes attained 
nor death. Living the natural life, lm had no extraordinary length. 

false modesty; he was naked and not ashamed; lie never knew when or under what conditions 
his courtesy was from the heart. lie might be tried, lienee he must be a " minutc- 

When the boy in seven or eight years old, his man ” both in war and limiting. He was ft 
father begins in earnest his training for man- public servant — one who would be forever 
hood. He is occasionally called upon to fast disgraced if be failed to respond when called 
for a day, and the father usually fusts with him upon for difficult or dangerous service, in sum- 
for the sake of example and sympathy. They mer or winter, by day or night. He must bo 
both blacken their faces for a sign, and the always ready; able to run without food or 
boy’s comrades make the ordeal more difficult water, if necessary, and to sleep on frozen or 
by secretly templing him to break his fast, wet ground, tor such was his Spartan training. 
His nerves are tested and strengthened by At the sumo time he had much personal liberty 
awakening from sleep with a sudden war- as a hoy, and was rarely punished or severely 
wlioup, or by sending him for water after dark scolded. We Indians, even in childhood, had 
in a strange country. Perhaps the father a peculiarly sensitive dignity and intense sclf- 
eompels him to dodge around ti tree trunk, respect, which was cultivated by our ciders 
while he sends arrows whizzing about his ours! bv every means within their power. The 
His faculty for observation and reasoning is well-born child was distinguished and marked 
developed not alone by constant roving, but by out for an honorable future by a series of 
close questioning as well. Kach night be must festivals given by the parents to celebrate anti 
he prepared to stand an examination on the announce every stage of childish progress, 
things seen and learned in the woods that day. such as the first step, the first shot with bow 
The language of footprints includes the dis- mid arrow, or the ear-piercing, which was a 
tinetion between iho moccasin of different tribes, sort of christening ceremony. This gave him, 
the* age of the trail,and the probable intention while still very young, a sense of standing and 
of the traveler, in the ease of an animal, one responsibility as a recognized member of the 
should tell the sox, the number of hours since dan. 

he passed, and something in regard to the eir- His mental discipline consisted largely in 
rumstaiiees, as whether lie was hunting or memorizing the legends of his people mid the 
hunted. Il was a common thing among us to brave deeds of their heroes, whether traditional 
livable to distinguish the footprints of members or authentic, all of which he was expected to 
of one’s own family, ns well as to know that of have at his tongue's end. In this tribal Jura 
any member of the clan from an outsider’s, the wise and old men were the accredited 
The position of the sun and stars ami the cirdl* teachers. The young mail generally said very 
nary weather signs ami appearances must he little, willing to remain un apprentice until ho 
mastered for u guide to time, direction, and should be admitted to the war feast or the 
Ideality. It is almost unheard of for an Indian council, which lie well know must depend 
to lose his way. Ik* is carefully trained from entirely upon his own courage and success, 
an early nge to be independent in Urn woods, lie had played with his sisters and girl coutiina 
so that ho can take care of himself in un emer- until he was twelve years old, but if ho were 
peney. If he is belated and overtaken by seen with the girls after that age, the other 
darkness, he must know how to settle himself boys would threaten to put a dress on him! 
for the night without anxiety, lie must he It was now time to devote himself wholly to 
able to take fish and birds without a wen pun, manly occupations, and tie might even go upon 
know where to look for edible mots, berries, the warpath as early as fourteen or fifteen, 
and mushrooms, and how to start fire with The first kambetiny (religious fast or vision), 
pieces of punk or Hint and knife. He is eurne ni. about the same time, and was n period 
taught to make arrows for himself under the of solitary communion with tin* Great jlfysfcrj/. 
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With the ancestral philosophy as a foundation, 
the Indian's out-of-door life made him a strong 
reasoner and an independent thinker. He 
was as ambitious to bo a successful hunter as 
n warrior, since the good hunter is also a feast- 
maker and the social center of the tribe. 
Many of our most noted characters wore of 
this type; men of peace, whose generosity and 
good will gained for them not- only the favor 
of their own band, but intertribal distinction. 

On the other hand, his sister was pit through 
a course of training equally rigid in its way, 
according to our ideas of the womanly character 
and vocation. t We Indians hold firmly to the 
belief that pmity and modesty are the founda¬ 
tions of womanly strength and of the sacred¬ 
ness of homo. All her energies were subdued 
lo this end, Free and sportive when with her 
girl companions, in the presence of man she 
became instantly mute, averting her face 
from him with child-like, yet maidenly, timidity 
and reserve. The use of the eyes was strictly 
inculcated by the careful mother, and the 
"straight eye," that guarded, yet straight¬ 
forward look, was deemed an index to the purity 
of the nmiden. There was,, in the old days, 
no social gallantry or meeting of the young 
men and maidens, save in ono or two formal 
dances. Even in these they did not take 
partners, the boy3 dancing on one side of the 
ring, and the $irls opposite. It was a sort of 
Quaker gathering. The young girl must not 
joke or talk freely oven with her own brothers, 
or with any man except her two grandfathers. 
When one came to ask her hand, she was not 
expected to reply at once, but to keep him on 
probation until satisfied that he wag sincere 
and worthy an answer. She had sometimes a 
little teepee of her own within the parental 
lodge, and went nowhere without the protection 
of her grandmother, who was considered to be 
her natural guardian and supported the part 
with much dignity. Every year^ from the age 
of twelve ov fourteen, she joined in the virgins' 
feast, where all take their oath upon tho 
u saerecl stono " to their purity and innocence, 
vowing to remain chaste until their marriage. 
The whole tribe attended this feast as specta¬ 
tors, and if any girl was discovered or suspected 
to be untrue to her vow, she might be publicly 
disgraced. 

From early childhood the ,# little woman," as 
she is called, worked side by side with mother 
and grandmother, helping or imitating her in 
beaver-like industry. Tanning and dressing 
skins, drying meat, making and pitching tho 
skin teepees, fetching wood and water, cook¬ 
ing — these were her hardest tasks, to which 
she ^ added the making and mending of the 
family clothing and moccasins, the gathering and 
drying of fruit, wild rice, and roots for winter 
use. All these the little girl " made behove " 
in her earliest play, and lenrned to achieve 
gradually, as strength and skill permitted. She 
usually became an adept in needlework, whose 


pride it was to see that her brothers and male 
kinsfolk were becomingly attired; nor were the 
poor and old people of the clan forgotten. 
While hunting, fishing, and war weapons were 
made by the men and boys, the women mado 
everything else, including more or less fine 
pottery in many tribes, the weaving of rush 
mats and blankets of wool, basket-making of 
vegetable fiber, and canoe-making. All of 
these are decorated in symbolical designs, 
conventionalized from natural objects, such as 
hills, a serpent, lightning, leaves, and flowers, 
while the marvelous combinations of color are 
likewise adapted from nature with much of 
native artistry. The Indian girl, as well as her 
brother, was taught to repeat sacred storic 3 
and legends of old, especially those which have 
a feminine character, Even her lullabies 
spoke of tho doc, the mink, and the ermine 
(to which woman is often compared in the 
language of compliment), or of the fairy sisters 
who lure the lone hunter to follow their'musical 
laughter into the depths of tho forest. Her 
dress was that of a miniature woman, a long, 
straight robe reaching nearly to the ankles, 
with wide flowing sleeves; and her home-made 
dolls woro attired after the same unvarying 
fashion. Her long, black locks were dressed 
with perfumed oil, smoothly plaited and some¬ 
times adorned with beads or shells to match 
her necklace, but the woman might not wear 
eagle feathers, unless rarely in a saored dance, 
Sho must learn by practicing when alone how 
to laugh t musically and gracefully, must ait 
sidewise in modest feminine fashion — never 
cross-legged like a man; and etiquette oven 
rescribed a distinctive speech, many words 
oin§ used only by women or having a feminine 
termination. The Indian girl could run, swim, 
and ride almost aa welt ns her brother, and as 
she had much labor to perform, the woman was 
often quite as muscular as the man, and of 
heavier build. She was apt at woodcraft, and 
a close observer of bird and animal life, par¬ 
ticularly of their home-making. She knew the 
plants and flowers better than he, sinco it fell 
to her to gather and preserve them for food 
or medicine. 

Such was the practice and such tho precepts 
by which we were prepared to bear an honor¬ 
able part in the life of our people. 

Present System of Education. — It is said 
that one of the early councils with the natives 
of Virginia was concluded by an offer on the 
part of the colonists to educate several of the 
children of the forest with their own sons. The 
Indians retired to deliberate upon the matter, 
after which they replied as follows: ** Wo 
thank you for your generous offer. We havo 
decided that the education of your schools will 
not benefit our children in tlie life that is oura^ 
but wc dcsiro to convince you of our friendship 
for the white man. If you will entrust us with 
three or four of your most promising young 
men, we will charge ourselves with their cdu- 
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datum, ami wo will junto? wen 0 / them” Thu 
story illustrates, ns well as limy lie, the com¬ 
placent altitude of the conquering Anglo-Saxon, 
who has been aatistied from the beginning that 
his kind of education was not only best for 
lii 111 Self hut for Ids red brother ns well, and 
that lie was doing him the greatest favor within 
his power by forcing upon him the customs, 
philosophy, mid religion of an alien race. On 
the other lumd, it shows us the unlettered sage, 
firm in ids original belief that his own ways 
were host for himself. He was not anxious to 
impose them upon others, hut made Ids counter¬ 
proposal as the most courteous, anil at the same 
time the most logical method of conveying his 
answer, The first American had not flic least 
desire to copy or emulate his unbidden guest, 
whose vines nml weaknesses provoked in him 
at least as much contempt as his brilliant 
achievements aroused wonder and adnurutum. 
This position he maintained with dignity in 
every instance until convinced that ho was 
beaten, that lie was no longer to he allowed to 
live Ids own life, and must learn the language, 
manners, and religion of his conquerors or 
be trampled under their feet. When lids point 
whs reached by an individual or a tribe, and 
not until then, he 1ms voluntarily placed his 
children in -school and sot himself with dotor- 
lniimtion to “ walk the white man's roach" 

The evidences of his success in this difficult 
undertaking arc so many and so varied, cover¬ 
ing, as they do, a period of over three hundred 
years, that it is curious how long the popular 
fallacy has persisted that “ the Indian cannot 
be ci vitfzed. The only excuse for *suc)i a view 
is to be found in the simple fact Unit the Indian 
did not in the main, or until he was pushed to 
the wall, desire to bo “civilized," and in the 
further fact that until a very recent period no 
systematic or comprehensive efforts were made 
in that direction. Sporadic and individual 
efforts there have always been since the date of 
tlus very earliest settlements in America, which 
efforts have, from the beginning, met with 
enough success to prove — if proof were needed 
— that the natives of America arc as capable 
of taking on an alien culture ns were the wild 
Colts of adopting the manners and language of 
the conquering Saxons. Man is, after all, a 
progressive animal. 

The earliest education of the natives of this 
country by its invaders may be said to have 
been tno undesigned and inevitable alteration 
wrought by contact. Even without any con¬ 
scious wish or intention on either side, a primi¬ 
tive people could not live in close touch with 
one more advanced, and not suffer a profound 
change. The Indian passed at once into the 
iron^ age. In every case, the first fruits of 
civilization were knives, firearms, and whisky. 
These tended toward destructive inlerniccme 
wars, as they inflamed and brutalized his 
simplicity; and the next wave brought with it 
other dangerous and corrupting elements which 


he was as little formed to resist, Venereal 
disease and small-pox, scrofula and tuber¬ 
culosis undermined Ids native vigor and 
decimated the tribes, or in some instances 
exterminated them altogether. The vrliitn 
mini literally possessed nothing which Hu* 
Indian wanted or needed, while practically all 
the possessions of the lords of the soil were 
coveted by the invader. He could not exist 
without them, and in order to secure them ho 
created artificial desires which he could satisfy, 
but at frightful cost to his victim. Trade was 
at the first a mere farce, since the red inun had 
no conception of material values, no taint of 
commercialism, lie was generous and hos¬ 
pitable, willing to give of his abundance without 
return, and to accept pretty trifles with grati¬ 
tude. Told that a string of blue heads 
were made from a piece of the sky, the credulous 
chief was read}* to exchange for them all tbat¬ 
he had! Hut after two or three generations of 
schooling m the tricks of trade, he became al¬ 
most ns sly and avaricious as his teacher, and 
in the same way he bus conic to be in many 
instances n "grafter" in polities and a hypo¬ 
crite in religion. This process in its several 
at ages, differing in detail nut alike in its general 
features, has been in evidence in widely sepa¬ 
rated portions of the eonlinen!'during the post 
three hundred years. 

Those enthusiastic propagandists and aide 
organizers, the Ho man Catholic clergy, huve 
been loaders 311 the designed ami deliberate 
instruction of the natives, not only in religion, 
but in art and industry. Their courage anti 
good intentions are worthy of «U praise, how¬ 
ever one be inclined to demur as to the benefit 
of imposing their system in its entirety upon 
a naturally reverent and superstitious people. 
They have commonly succeeded in pruning 
their ceremonials upon Hie “ pagan ’ ritual, 
and by a free use of holy water ami the sign of 
l ho cross have made more nominal eo/iverta 
than nil other religious bodies put together. 
It should also be admitted that they have much 
that is tangible? to show for their labors. Ah 
early an lol>7 the agricultural education of the 
Indians in Florida was attempted by the 
Jesuits, and nearly two centuries later early 
Franciscan missions in ('rtlifcirniet and other 
parts of the soul Invest achieved results mainly 
practical anti social. Domestic unbinds and 
the agricultural arts were permanently in¬ 
quired. The discipline of the fathers was 
rigid, and amounted to a benevolent servitude. 
In 1831 the missions were? secularized by the 
Mexican government against the protests of 
the order, and their extensive properly divided 
among the Indians, who soon lost or were 
deprived of it. Early French missions included 
those nmong the Abenaki in Maine, the Unions 
in Ontario, Michigan, and Ohio, the Irprpiois 
in New York, the Ottawa in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, the Illinois in the Middle West, and 
tho tribes of Louisiana. bishop Laval founded 
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a school at Quebec for French and Indian 
youth. Other pioneer missionary work, ex¬ 
tending into the nineteenth century, was con¬ 
ducted in the Missouri River region by Father 
Itavou*, Father De Smct, and other less noted 
cxploref-priests, among Flatheads, Chippewns, 
and Sioux. , 

One of the avowed objects of colonizing 
Virginia, as stated in the early charters, was 
that of u bringing the infidels and savages to 
human civility 1 ” The council of Jamestown 
in 1619 voted to educate Indian children in 
u religion, a cmV course of We, and in Btrene 
useful trade.” A few were taken to England 
to bo educated. In 1663 the colonists dc- 
manded children as hostages for the good be¬ 
havior of the Potomucks, which hostages wore 
to be ” civilly treated and brought up in Eng¬ 
lish literature.” At about this time King 
James issued a letter authorizing collections to 
be taken in the cathedrals for “ the education 
of the children of these Barbarians,” and 
about fifteen thousand pounds was received. 
In 1021 the Company had allotted one thou¬ 
sand acres of land and received subscriptions 
to endow nn Indian school, wherein the “ most 
towardly Indian children ” should be fitted 
for college. But an end was put to these early 
projects by a sudden uprising of the incensed 
natives to rid the land of the troublesome 
invaders; and although the larger part of the 
colonists owed their lives to the warnings of 
Christian Indians, no further efforts were mndo 
until the founding of William and Mary 
College in 1693. The charter of this institu¬ 
tion declares one of its main objects to bo 
” the propagation of the Christian faith 
amongst Western Indians.” There was, ap¬ 
parently, some difficulty in obtaining pupils, 
one explanation of which is given by Governor 
Spotiswood, who writes to England: “They 
(the Indians) urged the breach of a former 
compact, when, instead of their children 
receiving the promised education, they were 
transported, as they say, to other countries 
and sold as slaves.” 

In Massachusetts the famous “Apostle to 
the Indians ” John Eliot, who translated the 
Bible into the vernacular, labored with them 
in things secular as well as spiritual. Ho 
founded the Christian Indian town of Natick, 
laid out, built, and planted by Indian labor, 
and it was not his fault that the “ Praying 
Indians ” of Natick, who are said to have 
been thrifty and industrious as well as diligent 
church-goers, suffered cruelly from race prej¬ 
udice during King Philip’s War. Daniel 
Gookin was appointed Superintendent of In¬ 
dians in the Massachusetts colony in 1656, 
and held the office until liis death thirty 
years iatcr, His duties included the conduct 
of schools among them, ns well, as the pres¬ 
ervation of good order and discipline. These 
schools, however, were much hampered by lack 
of means and of suitable teachers, two diffi¬ 


culties which have largely persisted to this 
day. It was a part of the New England 
plan, as in Virginia, to give to selected youth 
a college education, to fit them for the Chris¬ 
tian ministry, and to instruct their wilder 
brethren. The charter of Harvard College 
contains a provision for the education of 
Indians, and not a few availed themselves of it. 
But the sudden change to a sedentary ami 
indoor life caused many to fall sick and die. 
One youth who was about to be graduated, 
“a good student aiul pious man ” says Gookin, 
was BViTp'wrecked atul drowned of! Nantucket, 
and another who had taken his degree died 
soon after “ of n consumption.” A third 
student at twenty years of ngc is said to have 
been “an extraordinary Latin poet and a 
good Greek one.” ^ 

At about the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, an industrial boarding-school was estab¬ 
lished at Stockbridge, Mass., and the missionary 
at that place wrote of them: “ There are many 
Indian youth that read English well.” Several 
of these completed their studios afterward at 
Dartmouth College, which was founded in 
1755 as “ Moor’s Indian Charity School.” 
The school originated with the Reverend 
Eleazar Whcelock of Lebanon, Conn., who 
took into his own family a Mohegan by the 
name of Snmson Occmn, The youth proved 
an apt pupil, and became a Christian preacher 
of much force and distinction, He was sent 
to England to raise funds for the school, after 
it had been incorporated as a college and 
removed to New Hampshire, and was highly 
successful in this, being a most interesting 
speaker. He also wrote a number of striking 
hymns, one of which is sung in the churches 
to this day. At Dartmouth. Indian and white 
youtlis were educated together, many of the 
latter being trained for missionary work among 
Indians. The gifted and friendly chief of the 
Six Nations, Joseph Brant, who was brother-in- 
law to Sir William Johnson, was one of its early 
scholars, and afterward sent two of his sons there. 

The Moravian missions in Pennsylvania were 
very successful, and the story of the sad exile of 
the converts from their prosperous villages and 
the brutal massacre of ninety innocent and un¬ 
resisting Christian Indians in 1781 is one of the 
blackest chapters in history, 

There were Russian and English schools for 
the natives established in Alaska in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In tho Canadian 
colonies much pioneer work was done by Roman 
Catholic missions, but it was not until 1867 that 
tho provincial government took up tho work 
systematically. In 1904 there were in Canada 
24 industrial, 46 boarding, and 228 day schools in 
operation. The natives of the Dominion arc for 
the most part law-abiding, prosperous, and con¬ 
tented, having proved neither a menace nor a 
burden to tho commonwealth. 

The first appropriation by the United States 
government for Indian education was the sum of 
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five hundred dollars voted to Dartmouth College 
in 1775. Cornplantcr speaking for the Senecas, 
appealed to General Washington in 1770 for a 
teacher, 14 to teach our children to read and write 
and our women to spin and weave/ 1 and agreed 
t'J send nine Seneca boys " to be under your care, 
and learn to become wise and good men/' The 
first general appropriation of 310,000 was made 
in 1819, and until 1870 all government aid for 
this purpose passed through the hands of mis¬ 
sionaries of various denom nations. Afterward, 
for nearly thirty years, government schools ana 
church schools aided by government funds ex¬ 
isted side by side, until in 1900 these 11 contract 
schools” were abolished, the religious societies 
assumed the cave and support of their own 
schools, and the annual Congressional appropria¬ 
tion is applied under the law entirely to schools 
conducted by the government. The original 
S 10,000 had gradually increased by 1870 to over 
$100,000; but it should be remembered that this 
appropriation, which has now grown to several 
millions annually, is in large part the Indians' 
own money, being interest on trust funds or 
made in fulfillment of treaty stipulations, “for 
value received.” It is not disbursed os charity, 
but as partial payment on an enormous debt. 
By this time, also, there were constant appeals 
and demands from the Indians for the establish¬ 
ment of new schools, and the further develop¬ 
ment of those already in existence. 

In 1878 seventeen prisoners of war from St. 
Augustine, Fla., were admitted to Hampton 
Institute, Va. (<y.v.), at their own earnest 
desire and the generosity of Its large-hearted 
founder, General Armstrong (g.e.), who soon 
sent to Dakota Territory for fifty wild Sioux, 
and added an Indian Department. This 
experiment was followed the next year by the 
establishment of A school of similar character, 
for Indians only, in the abandoned military 
barracks near Carlisle, Pa., by General R. 
II, Pratt, who built up at that place the largest, 
most famous, and in many ways the most suc¬ 
cessful Indian school in the country. About 
one thousand pupils at Carlisle and one 
hundred at Hampton are given a grammar- 
school education, with a little normal or busi¬ 
ness training, one half of their time being 
devoted to agriculture, domestic work, or one 
of the mechanical trades, taught both for its 
educational and practical value. Through the 
“ Outing System,” originated by General 
Pratt and since extended to some western schools 
and reservations, boys and girls are placed in 
selected farmers' families to work for their 
hoard and attend the public school, or during 
the summer to work for wages, thus learning 
effectively by association and example. 

The eastern or “ non-reservation schools,” 
now twenty-six in number and scattered widely 
over the country, have probably accomplished 
as much in the way of educating public senti¬ 
ment and furnishing inspiration mid example 
as in more direct results. Carlisle's brilliant 


record in athletics, its football team having met 
and defeated the teams of some of our leading 
universities, lm»s done much to attract popular 
attention to the “educated Indian.” The 
excellent hands of some of the larger schools 
arc likewise a widely popular feature. The 
great majority of their students, even though 
not graduates, become self-supporting and 
scif-respeeting citizens, cultivating their allot¬ 
ments, making decent homes, or filling re¬ 
sponsible positions in the Indian Service, while 
nn cvor-mcrousiiiR minority compote success¬ 
fully ill the various trades and professions in 
white communities. Of those who fail it should 
be said that much more is expected of them than 
is ftt^ all reasonably in view of their meager 
training, often covering only three to five years, 
their frequent lack of physical vigor, ami the 
general stagnation of their home surroundings. 

Reservation hoarding and day schools were 
first established by the government in 1873. 
The courses ui these are elementary, and in 
nil of the hoarding schools the industrial 
feature hns been made prominent, hut lias 
only gradually been introduced into the day 
.schools. The evils of appointments made 
under the political “ spoils system” have 
greatly handicapped the service, these evils 
having been reduced, hut not entirely elim¬ 
inated, by placing most positions under civil 
service rules. It is chiefly because of a higher 
personnel and greater continuity in the service 
that n comparison between mission and govern¬ 
ment schools lias been generally, though not 
always, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Home of the smaller schools, especially day 
schools, hampered by poor equipment, inclli- 
cient teachers, and a discouraging environment, 
were by many thought to ho almost useless. 
During the last few years, however, there has 
been some change in local conditions and a 
decided change in the official attitude in this 
regard, and ft recent Cmnnikdoiier of Indian 
Affairs has recommended the gradual abolition of 
the non-renervution schools ami the development 
of the simpler ami less expensive day-school 
system, as better adapted to the present needs 
of the people. The lust report of Indian schools 
gives 343 schools, including mission, with a 
total enrollment of nearly forty thousand pupils, 
nml involving an annual expenditure of live 
million dollars. These figures do not include 
the New York Indians, who lire under state 
control. I’ll even thousand Indian children arc 
admitted into the district schools. 

A Superintendent of Indian Schools was 
appointed in 1882, and a force of traveling 
supervisors some years later. The first super¬ 
visor in the field, in 1890, was a woman, and 
the most practical and successful Superin¬ 
tendent, holding the office for some ten years, 
was also n woman, Miss Estelle Reel of 
Wyoming. Each year there uro graduates 
who puss on into higher in»UtutionR, .such as 
art, normal, or nurse's training schools, acad- 
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ciiucs jiiul colleges, so that we have now a 
considerable number of native teachers and 
preachers, and some lawyers, dentists, and 
physicians. A few have succeeded as authors, 
artists, and lecturers, and we have representa¬ 
tives of our blood in. both houses of the national 
legislature. The results of a generation or two 
of systematic work are immeasurable, and the 
best evidence of the Indian’s capacity and 
progressivenoss is the list of those who- have 
won recognition and a livelihood in the most 
exacting and most arduous pursuits of modern 
life. a A. E. 
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INDICULUS UNIVERSALIS. — A nomcn- 
clntor or dictionary of the names of things, 
compiled by^ the* Jesuit, Francis Pomey, 
similar in its inclusivenesg to the Janva Lin - 
quorum of Comenius, excepting that usually 
there is not the same amount of descriptive 
matter that there is in Comenius, i.c. Forney's 
book remains strictly a nomenclator. Po¬ 
mey (1010-1073) became a Jesuit in 1036, and 
was a teacher in various schools and chiefly at 
Lyons, He wrote many hooks, particularly 
a large French and Latin dictionary, and a 
small one (Flos Latinitalis), a Pantheum 
mythicum (1069), a rhetoric, and Colloqnia scho- 
laslica (1008). The Indiculus Universalis (in 
French and Latin) was published at Lyons in 
1667.^ It went through many editions,and has 
been issued in several languages, e.g. Italian, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, and English. (See 
Backer, Biblioihbque de la Compaq trie dc 
Jfous (1896), Vol. VI, p. 9S9), An English 
edition by A. Lovell, M.A., appeared in 1079. 

F. \V. 

INDIFFERENCE. — Seo Attention") In*' 
tbhest; School Management. 

INDIFFERENCE POINT. — There arc cer¬ 
tain experiences which arc neutral with refer¬ 
ence to their feeling tone, giving neither pleasure 
nor displeasure. These arc said to be at the 
indifference zone or point. A simple illustra¬ 
tion of this fact can be given by observing the 
transition which takes place in feeling tone 
when one passes from warm tempera in re sen¬ 
sations to cold. Between warmth and cold 
there is a central point at which no pleasure or 
its opposite is experienced. C. H. j. 
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Wundt, W. Outlines of Psi/cftolooi/. (Leipzig, 1805.) 


INDIRECT METHOD. — Sec Direct 
Method, 

INDIRECT VISION,—The field of vision 
is large, and includes not only those objects 
which are in the center of clear vision, but also 
objects which lie around these objects which 
are most dearly seen. The importance of the 
field of indirect vision for the individual is 
that he receives from this indirect field warn¬ 
ing of objects that are moving toward the 
center of the field. However, because of the 
obscure character of the objects in the indirect 
field, the individual is not burdened by atten¬ 
tion to these indirect objects. He can con¬ 
centrate attention # and experience upon the 
small number of objects at the center of clearest 
vision. The structure of the retina is different 
in the outlying regions. It is more sensitive 
in these outer regions to differences of light and 
shadow, and consequently reports all differ¬ 
ences in movement of objects; while at the 
center of vision it is more sensitive to color 
differences. C. H. J. 

See Eve. 

INDIVIDUAL. — See Self; Personality. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. — Every in¬ 
dividual has characteristics which differentiate 
him from every other member of his race. The 
biologists have long recognised the importance 
of individual differences. They commonly use 
the term " variation" to indicate those de¬ 
partures of individuals from the racial type. 
When the variations are marked, the term “mu¬ 
tation ” is sometimes used to designate the 
distinguishing characteristic. The two biologi¬ 
cal terms *'variation n and “ mutation ” are 
sometimes employed in describing human char¬ 
acteristics. The term “ individual differ¬ 
ences ” is used more commonly to call attention 
to the fact that along lines which the biologist 
would neglect there arc characteristic differ¬ 
ences that arc of importance to the educator 
and to the student of sociology and psychology. 
Thus the appearance of a very tali or a very 
short individual would be of importance to the 
student of physiology and biology, but it would 
be of relatively small importance to the stu¬ 
dent of psychology. The appearance of a black- 
haired family in a light-haired stock would bo 
another important event for the consideration 
of the biologist, but these physical characteris¬ 
tics are of no great importance to the educator. 
On the other hand, when an individual appears 
who is notably deficient or notably strong in his 
ability to work out number combinations, or to 
develop skill in one of the? arts, \vc have a 
type of variation which is of great significance 
to the educator. These differences may bo 
described as mental variations or mutations. 
Indeed, it may be said that in mental life wo 
have a sphere of most plastic adaptation and 
readjustment. The nervous system has been 
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described as the organ of variation, mul con¬ 
sciousness 1ms been described ns the sphere of 
readjustment. When animal forms reach the 
stage of complexity in which structural read¬ 
justment is difficult or well-nigh impossible, the 
readjustment in function which appears through 
the use of powers in a great variety of ways takes 
the place in a measure of the earlier variations 
in structure which are of prime importance in 
biology and physiology. 

An important question for the student of 
education is the extent to which individual 
variations may be affected through educational 
agencies. The students of heredity have 
made it clear in recent investigations that there 
are marked individual differences in ability nt 
tho beginning of individual life. The question 
now arises whether the individual differences 
which arise from hereditary endowments may 
be emphasized or overcome through educa¬ 
tional practice. There arc two schools of 
thinkers, one of which emphasizes the funda¬ 
mental hereditary endowments and lays very 
little stress upon the modifications which can 
bo produced through education. The popular 
mind, on the other hand, is impressed with the 
possibilities of modifying the hereditary endow¬ 
ments through educational activities. 

The answer to this question has yet to ho 
worked out with the aid of such methods ns aro 
described under the topic Tests (g.v»). Sec also 
Ability; Evolution; Heredity. C. II. J. 


his work at home and reading it aloud to Ida 
fellow pupils nl school. Under this method 
the child knows that most of the class will be 
hearing unfamiliar material, tho meaning of 
which he must make clear to them. Such a 
method likewise increases the attention of tho 
class, doing away with the listlessness which 
characterizes children a who are compelled to 
listen to a selection which they themselves havo 
prepared and with which they are thoroughly 
familiar. H. S. 

Sec Heading, Teaching op. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. — Any device 
by which the school program or other organiza¬ 
tion of classroom instruction allows of increased 
attention to the special needs of individuals is 
termed a method of individual teaching. 
Whcro the individual adaptation is attained 
through the teaching of small groups, it is 
more properly called “group” instruction. 
Hence the term u individual” teaching moro 
strictly applies to that instruction which 
attempts to meet the needs of a single child 
at a time. Such particular care by the teacher 
may extend from that momentary attention to 
a pupil which is incidental in class instruction 
to the use of a supplementary teacher whoso 
chief function is to tench children who require 
prolonged personal attention. H. S, 

See Group Instruction; School Manage¬ 
ment. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY. - That 
branch of psychology which deals with tho 
characteristics that distinguish one individual 
from another. Much attention has been given 
to differences in individual imagery. (See Eye 
and Ear Mindedness and Memory.) There 
are undoubtedly di(Terences in individual in¬ 
heritance. (See Heredity.) Tiie importance of 
these individual differences is great in educa¬ 
tional practice, as indicated in the adoption of 
the elective system (q.v.) as distinguished 
from the required course. The whole problem 
of grading (7.1a) is related to this matter of 
individual differences. 

See Ability, General and Special; Ado¬ 
lescence; Child Study; Psychology; also 
Grading and Promotion. 


INDIVIDUAL READING. —111 the teach¬ 
ing of reading in the elementary schools, the 
traditional practice in assigning lessons is to 
require the same work 0/ all members of the 
class, More recent practice separates tho 
class into several groups to each of which a 
different assignment is made. This is done to 
give the child an increased interest in preparing 


INDIVIDUALITY. — The idea and fact of 
individuality are among the most familiar and 
best known things in experience. They arc also 
among the most difficult to describe and define. 
Individuality is such a fundamental matter 
that it cun hardly be defined without presup¬ 
posing itself or giving a purely verbal equivalent, 
such as the unique, the distinctive to the point 
of the irreplaceable. An indication of its 
meaning is given by its logical usage, where it 
always implies contrast with a kind, sort, or 
class. This implied contrast also gives nil indi¬ 
cation of the place where the conception of 
individuality is important for educational 
philosophy. School administration and in¬ 
struction require a certain uniformity of rule 
and method; these in turn presuppose same¬ 
ness of character in those dealt with. I11 
so far individuals arc regarded as members, 
specimens of a class, distinguished from one 
another by purely external and physical 
traits. Since, as a matter of fact, there are in¬ 
trinsic mental nml moral differences, the purely 
uniform, or class, standpoint leaves out of con¬ 
sideration condition* that cannot safely be 
ignored. The idea of individuality serves as a 
reminder of these outstanding conditions. It 
calls attention to those traits which are unique, 
non-re pea table, which are differential, and 
which accordingly require special treatment, 
particular readaptation of general or class 
methods and standards. 
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History shows a continual, evert if irregular, clarify the obscure situation. This consists in 
movement toward individuation; the recog- such analysis of the situation as indicates a 
nition of the increasing importance of inch- principle, law, or relation. Induction always 
vidually distinctive traits. In savage societies, terminates in an idea or proposition which‘is 

the individual is also lost in the group— general because a statement of a relation, a 
in the clan or tribe. Not till a comparatively universal. Deduction is the application of the 
recent point of historic development do we find generic factor to the interpretation, explanation, 
individuals possessing rights on their own and organization of specific data. The two 
account in contradistinction from their status as movements, arc complementary because indue- 
members of a family, guild, class, caste, etc. tion terminates in the universal, with which 
Their rise from submergence in a class is a deduction sets out, while the validity and scope 
part of the growth of democracy as a social of the universal is determined by its appli- 
pnwcvpVi. Uvc ydcutUia skte, U\a cation, under test amUtbm, to wsm facta — 

ance of the doctrine of evolution has empha- this application being deduction, 
sized the importance of individual differences In Aristotelian logic, syllogism and demon- 
aiid variations, as against the older notion of the stration correspond to what is now called tie- 
fixed species within which the individual was duction. The term which was translated into 
placed and which exhausted his important or Latin as deductio designated simply the method 
essential nature. of rerhtetio ad absurdum , or the indirect proof of 

One of the most fundamental of all pliilo- a proposition by showing that its contradictory 
sophic (Jlcftvages centers in the question of the proposition involved a logical absurdity or 
method of valuing the facts of individuality, self-contradiction. Induction was a method of 
Professor James has divided philosophies into collecting instances or particular cases, and was 
those which tend assume the priority of the perfect when all cases agreed, and formed, there- 
whole and to derive the individuals from the fore, a class as it was imperfect when a number 
whole as its constituent parts or specimen of cases (not all) agreed, so that tho most that 
instances; and those which assume the priority could be said was that some S is P, or that 
of the parts, the individuals, and make the usually S is P, Perfect induction was known 
whole secondary, dependent upon the arrange- ns induction by simple enumeration. After the 
meats reached among the individuals. The rise of modern methods of induction, many 
former philosophies approximate monism in logicians denied that the method of enumeration 
substance and rationalism in method, the latter was a truccnso of reasoning, on the ground that 

are pluralistic and empirical. The prominence it merely summed up in a single statement what 

of tho concept of the organic in nineteenth- was already known, instead of discovering any 
century idealism is owing to tho fact, that it new truth. 

secuned to yield a conception for reconciling tho In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
otherwise opposed ideas of individual and uni- attacks upon syllogistic logic because of its 
versa), whole and part, ft may be ques- barrenness and verbal character were wide- 

tioned, however, whether the notion of tho spread. Interest mitered in a logic that eotikl 

organic is a solution or only a peculiarly vivid he employed to wrest nature's secrets from her, 
presentation of the terms of tho problem, while the syllogism was fitted, ns Bacon said, 
The proper method of dealing with the tpieslioh only for argumentation. Agreed in their oppo- 
is probably suggested by the connection that sit ion to the old organon of thought, the new 
exists between the common, generic, or class- logicians at once divided among themselves, 
universal and the faets of stability, order, eon- Some, Descartes and his followers, sought the 
servation on one hand, and between individual- new method in a now type of deduction; others, 
ity and variability, freedom, progress on the the British empiricists, in a new' form of i ml He¬ 
ather, In a static and finished world, imli- tion. According to the former school, we should 
vidualitv would have no meaning; while a begin by making a tabula ram of all traditional 
World lacking in universal characters, in beliefs, ami seek for some concepts that, are so 
characters that make things capable of reduction inherently clear and certain Unit their meaning 
to clashes, would not present any signs of law, cannot he disputed nor their truth doubted, 
permanence, and conservation. For the fur- From these most general truths, by ctomhinnlion, 
thcr educational significance of the term, sec further truths were to he established, proeeed- 
EducaTiont; and Philosophy ok Education, ing by graded steps, so that at no time should 

J. D, any new factor be introduced which was not 
dearly defined and certain/ In this way, reason 
INDO-CHINA. — Sec French Colonies, was to proceed until reaching particular phe- 
E PUPATION in. nomena or concrete even Is, in space and time. 

These deduced phenomena would be appro xi- 
ItjUJUCTtQN AND DEDUCTION. — Tl\ms. uv.\U'd by wlw&l wuwMv plwswwvuw, yma vvavAA 
are two complementary movements of thinking constitute the rationality or explanation of the 
involved in directing inquiry to n well-grounded latter. Descartes even went so far as to offer a 
conclusion. When a perplexity occurs or a system of (to him) self-evident first principles, 
problem presents itself, the first step is to from which, given an original ehaotie stale of 
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nature, the whole existing order of the world 
might ho rationally deduced. Stated in the 
above fashion, the method appears ns formal and 
us fruitless as ever the syllogistic logic had been; 
but, as mutter of content, the whole scheme 
was conceived in mathematical terms. In effect 
it was a plea for the application of mathematics 
to nature. Toward the development of a 
mathematical science of nature, Descartes 
himself took the first step by his invention of 
analytic geometry. And for succeeding men of 
science — however it may have been with 
philosophers — deduction has meant mathe¬ 
matical procedure, which, entering upon a bril¬ 
liant career, became a chief tool of scientific 
exploration amt formulation. 

Francis Bacon is popularly reckoned tho 
father of modern induction — nn attribution for 
which Macaulay is probably largely responsible. 
As a matter of fact, while he made much of 
induction, the method he proffered under that 
name is a confused mixture of the older method 
of cataloguing and the newer method of analy¬ 
sis. Sir Isaac Newton was both the practi¬ 
tioner and the formulator of induction proper, 
Locke’s influence on the philosophic side 
blending with Newton's. According to New¬ 
ton, tho beginning must always be made with 
observations; these observations by analogy 
suggest some force or principle, known on other 
grounds to exist in nature, though not previously 
known to be concerned in the phenomena in 
question. This principle is then to be treated 
deductively, or mathematically, and thereby 
phenomena predicted which have not been pre¬ 
viously observed, but which must be found if tho 
theory h true. Further observation most thou 
be resorted to to see whether the indicated phe¬ 
nomena do exist, If the actual phenomena 
agreed precisely with the deduced phenomena, 
the theory should be accepted until contrary 
evidence is discovered. So consistent was 
Newton in his demand for precise corroboration 
that when the observed astronomical data did 
not exactly agree with the results he calculated 
on the basis of his theory, he held the theory of 
gravitation in suspense until new data enabled 
him to revise his calculations. For a time the 
Newtonian and the Cartesian theories of the 
constitution of the solar system were rivals, hut 
as the immense superiorities of Newton’s 
explanation became more and more evident, 
the inductive-observational method was as 
firmly established in tho natural sciences of 
facts, as the deductive in the mathematical. 

No important developments in the theory of 
induction took place after Newton's time until 
toward the middle of tho nineteenth century, 
when suggestions by Who well ami Ilerschel were 
taken up by John Stuart Mill, whose Principles 
of Logie is almost as classic n statement of an 
empirical inductive logic, as Aristotle’s had 
been of a syllogistic logic. According to Mill, 
we reason or infer, originally, from particular 
to particular, from one ease to another. This 


is due to an inherent propensity to generalize, 
or to assume that what happens in one case will 
also happen in other cases. The solo scientific 
warrant for this belief is the uniformity of na¬ 
ture, which is itself an induction from a vast, 
literally countless, number of particular observa¬ 
tions, whore not a single contrary or negating 
instance is found. This widest of all inductions 
is, then, the logical ground upon which all other 
inductions rest. 

In the development of his system Mill alter¬ 
nates between two different definitions and 
treatments of induction, one conventional and 
rather sterile, the other based on the actual 
procedure of experimental science. According 
to the former, induction is the process of in¬ 
ferring that what lias been observed to happen 
in a certain number of observed cases will al¬ 
ways happen in cases resembling thorn. Evi¬ 
dently such a statement is vague. It raises 
the questions: IIow great must the number of 
observed cusps he? What is it that really 
happens in the original eases — no easy matter 
to determine because of the' complexity of 
natural events. Just what degree of resem¬ 
blance must exist to warrant belief in the sumo 
thing happening in other cases? And how slmll 
we make sure that the required kind of similarity 
exists? In dealing with such questions, Mill 
passed over to the idea that the crux of induc¬ 
tion is found in the various methods that analyze 
the observed eases and bring to light within 
them some unvarying coexistence or sequence of 
elements. Induction is thus the method of find¬ 
ing in tho phenomena some relation which is 
not directly observable. 

AJ/W never dourly nmtrehenfki), however, the 
transformation which he himself effected in tho 
notion of induction. According to his first 
and official views, induction simply extends to 
all cases what is found in some cases. Accord¬ 
ing to the later, his working t though not pro¬ 
fessed, view, it consists in finding out what 
refUhj happens or exists in “ some eases.” The 
emphasis has shifted from the mere quantita¬ 
tive collection and moclmideal comparison of 
instances to the qualitative and experimental 
analysis of the one typical ease, or to the few 
carefully selected cases. Empirical collection 
of a great number of eases remains indeed of 
great importance, but as an assistance mul 
safeguard in the selection and analysis of a typi¬ 
cal case anti in testing the resulting hypothesis, 
not as furnishing the original premises of an 
inductive inference. 

Educational methods have reflected and have 
suffered from the divorce of the deductive anti 
inductive phases of reflective inquiry character¬ 
istic of the history of logic. The chief error upon 
the side of the inductive movement- is in sup¬ 
posing that the mind begins with a lot of Sepa¬ 
rate, independent objects, such as this, Hint, and 
the other river, and then proceeds by me- 
ehnnieal comparison to select the things they 
statically have in common, uml to reject the 
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qualities not found in them nil. As ft matter of 
in ctr, induction consists in grasping what is 
significant , what is intellectually important, 
in any one river. Comparison and contrast 
with other rivers is of value, not in pointing out 
external likenesses ancl differences, but in help¬ 
ing to weigh the relative importance of quali¬ 
ties, and to seize upon and to emphasize any 
property that gives a clew to understanding 
other features. The trait of generalization 
found in induction does not primarily have to 
do with what is common to a number of cases, 
but with the law or relation which is significant 
in any case. 

Educationally this means, that it is impor¬ 
tant to deal with a single river basin as a typical 
ease, so as to get an idea of what is important 
in it, rather than to deft 1 superficially with a 
largo number of river systems. Moreover, the 
importance of any feature means its power to 
explain other features, lienee what should bo 
emphasized in inductive study is the causal, tho 
productive or dynamic factors. These can best 
be brought out by a thorough study of a river 
system treated as a type, while comparing a 
large number of cases without careful analysis 
of any one case brings into relief only static 
properties, effects, not causes. 

It will be noted that when the inductive 
method of instruction takes as its object tho 
discovery of causal or explanatory features, it is 
organically connected with deduction, since the 
motive of discovering these basic features is 
to get a principle which may be applied to inter¬ 
preting and organizing the other facts charac¬ 
teristic of rivers, This application is deductive. 
On the other hand, the mere selection of prop¬ 
erties common to a number of objects throws no 
light upon why they are common, uor does it 
help explain tho traits which, being dissimilar, 
are eliminated. Hence induction is arbitrarily 
separated fromdeduotion. 

Other errors in tho method of instruction duo 
to this mechanical division of induction and 
deduction are the following: ( 1 ) Teaching any 
subject so that isolated facts arc amassed, with¬ 
out using them so that there is gamecl a view 
of some inclusive situation in which the different 
clows arc connected and lienee significant, 
( 2 ) Or, whoa the weakness of this method is per¬ 
ceived, the teacher is content to leave tho pupils 
with only a vague notion of tho whole to which 
tile details belong. This vagueness can bo 
expelled (and the special facts made really sig¬ 
nificant) only as tho mind realizes how the par¬ 
ticulars go together to make up the inclusive 
whole. 

It goes without saying that when induction is 
isolated from deduction, the latter must also 
he isolated ancl hence fail to exercise its proper 
function. Educational errors of method flow¬ 
ing from this isolation arc the following: 
(l) Beginning with definitions, rules, principles, 
laws. It may sometimes bo peclagogically ad¬ 
visable to present a definition or law at the out¬ 


set, especially with older students, but in all 
eases it should he recognized that this is a 
psychological device for directing attention to a 
problem, not a statement of a true logical prin¬ 
ciple. Logically, the general principle or law 
has no meaning until in tho course of dealing 
with some individual complex situation need 
lms arisen for explaining various particulars by 
binding them together into a more coherent 
system ( 2 ) Even when the explanatory prin¬ 
ciple has been properly reached, there may bo 
failure in the proper use of deduction through not 
securing its application to new cases. It is at 
this point, not at the outset, that tho refer¬ 
ence to a number of cases becomes most impor¬ 
tant. When, by a study of a type case, the 
pupil has become possessed of its principle, or 
generic, nature, this principle must be ex¬ 
panded, clinched, and tested by application to a 
variety of other eases not previously studied. 
So far as possible this application should 
involve not only new observations, but also 
a factor of experimentation (q.a.b Mathemat¬ 
ics, primarily a deductive study, suffers par¬ 
ticularly in education from lack of application 
of its general principles to concrete empirical 
situation. The application of a mathematical 
conception simply to other mathematical eases, 
however adequate in abstract theory, is, pedft- 
gogically, simply an elaboration of the prin¬ 
ciple, not a deductive testing of its meaning. 

The prior discussion may be summed up by 
saying that educational method has lagged be¬ 
hind the development of scientific method. It 
Jins tended to remain at the plane of the earlier 
scientific practices in which induction as deal¬ 
ing with particulars, and deduction as dealing 
with univorsnls, were separated from each 
other. Educational method should adapt it¬ 
self to the change in scientific method, in ac¬ 
cord with which reflective inquiry is concerned 
with complex objects and situations, in which 
induction serves to discover, by analysis, a re¬ 
lation or principle, while deduction employs that 
principle synthetically to reconnect particulars 
into a moro comprehensive situation or object. 

J. r>. 

See Abstraction; Analysis and Synthesis; 
Conception; Generalization; Hypothesis; 
Knowledge; Method. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART. — See Manual Train- 
ing; Design; Art in Education; Art in the 
Schools; Art Schools. 

INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. — A type 
of schools uniting many of the features of art 
schools and of industrial or technical schools. 
(For detailed discussion of principles underly¬ 
ing the work of these schools, see articles oil 
Art Schools; Art in Schools; Design; 
Drawing; Industrial Education.) Instruc¬ 
tion in drawing and design forms the basis of the 
work. Specialized instruction is given along 
one or more of the following lines: ceramics, 
designing for special industries, jewelry work, 
costume designing, decoration, bookbinding, 
illustration, metal work, etc. These schools 
form an important part of the educational 
system in many European countries, notably 
in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Great Brit¬ 
ain, and France. In Great Britain such schools 
have been fostered by the national govern¬ 
ment, which, aroused by the International Ex¬ 
position held in London in IS51, realized that 
tho country must have well trained designers 
and craftsmen If its commerce was to be main¬ 
tained in competition with the artists of foreign 
workshops. In London, besides the large cen¬ 
tral industrial art schools, there arc numer¬ 
ous local centers under the direction of tho 
County Council and many schools conducted 
under private auspices. 

In the United States, industrial art schools 
were not developed until after the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition of 1870, when several 
wero established within a few years. The 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum was an immediate outgrowth of tho 
Exposition, and to-day is the most important 
school in the United States devoted entirely 
to tho industrial arts. It is divided into two 
separate brandies — tho School of Applied 
Art, where the enrollment in 1911-1912 was 
834, and the Textile School, with 250stuclcnts. 
Tho Rhode Island School of Design, at Provi¬ 
dence, makes a specialty of jewelry and silver- 
smithing, ns these arc some of the chief indus¬ 
tries of the locality. For tho same reason tho 
School of Industrial Arts at Trenton concen¬ 
trates on china and pottery, the principal local 
industry. 

The II. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
of TuUmo University, Now Orleans, was estab¬ 
lished in 1887, and has been the pioneer in the 
South, A pottery was orcctecl in 1901, and 
Newcomb ware has a recognized artistic and 
commercial standing. In Cincinnati the Ohio 
Mechanics' Institute, although established as 
early as 1828, did not have a day department 
until 1S99. New buildings have recently 
been erected, and the industrial museum is 
being developed along art lines, the aim being 
to make industrial art the special feature of 
tho Institute. 

The public schools throughout the United 


States are developing courses in industrial arts 
both in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the belief that this will provide a means for 
intelligent selection of a vocation and aid in 
creating arv appreciative public. The demand 
for competent teachers of the industrial arts, 
particularly for secondary schools, is in excess 
of the supply. The most important of the 
normal schools having industrial art courses 
are Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
and the Normal School of Manual Arts at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The following are the most important in¬ 
dustrial art schools in the United States: 
New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N.Y.; Maryland School of Art and Design, 
Baltimore, Md.j Ohio Mechanics Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; James Miiiikcn University 
(pottery and metal work), Decatur, Ill.; 
Evening Drawing School (five years' course 
for jewelers and silversmiths), Newark, N.J.; 
Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane Univer¬ 
sity, New Orleans, La, (pottery, embroidery); 
School of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University,. New York, N.Y.; 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
(costume illustration, jewelry, commercial 
design), New York, N.Y.; Pratt Institute 
(jewelry, metal work, etc.), Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute (metal, wood 
work, and horology), Peoria, III.; School of 
Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rhode Island School of 
Design (jewelry and metal work), Providence, 
R.L; School of Industrial Arts (pottery), 
Trenton, N.J.; School of Ceramics of the 
University of Illinois, Urban a, Ill. 

F» N» Li 

Sco Art; Art Schools; Art in Schools; 
Design in Draaving; Industrial Education. 

INDUSTRIAL DAY SCHOOLS. — See In¬ 
dustrial Education. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. — General 
Outline. — Tho term "industrial education ” 
may be used in a very comprehensive sense or 
in a more restricted meaning. In a large way 
the term includes all education relating to 
the industries, and in this sense would include 
instruction in industrial arts in the elementary 
school, trade and technical instruction designed 
for the industrial Avorker, and the professional 
education of tho engineering schools. In 
common usage, hoAvevcr, the term has come to 
be used in a more limited fashion ns denoting 
the field of vocational education aimed to meet 
the needs of the manual Avorker in the trades 
and industries, and in this sense is used in the 
following article. In this conception industrial 
education has to do with the secondary field 
beyond the point at which boys and girls leave 
the elementary school and below that of the 
college. (See Manual Training for tho 
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former, and Technical Education for the 
latter.) . 

The need for industrial education, as lar as 
it is a matter of schools, 1ms arisen since the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, which introduced the factory system as 
the universal type of modern industrial organ¬ 
ization. During the four or five centuries 
when the handicraft system of small masters 
and establishments was the prevailing baste of 
production, the matter of industrial training 
was met in a simple, and on the whole, a com¬ 
petent manner within the conduct and organiza¬ 
tion of trade procedure. (See Apprentice¬ 
ship Education; Gild, Medieval, and Edu¬ 
cation.) 

It is true that tho gild records of England 
and tho Continental countries disclose many 
items indicating frequent attempts on the jiart 
of masters to take advantage of apprentices 
through failure to provide competent instruc¬ 
tion in their craft, as well as Vo furnish proper 
food and findings; and the repeated occurrence 
of regulations ns to fines and other penalties 
aimed nt such abuses, shows very clearly that 
such conditions were not uncommon. It is also 
unquestionably true that, particularly in those 
countries where the period of apprenticeship 
was of considerable length, as in England and 
in many trades in France, a large amount of 
time was consumed in menial tasks of little 
industrial value to the young worker, On tho 
whole, however, the handicraft system under 
gild supervision, ns trades were then practiced, 
undoubtedly made for a fairly effective sys¬ 
tem of industrial training, and this particularly 
becauso of three elements inherent in the sit¬ 
uation, all of which have disappeared under 
present conditions. ( 1 ) It was distinctly to 
the master's immediate advantage, with his 
small staff of workers, which permitted of very 
little division of labor, to give his apprentice 
a thorough training in order that he might reap 
a full labor return during the period of the inden¬ 
ture. ( 2 ) The master, being not only employer 
and merchant, but chief craftsman, working side 
by side with his assistants, was free to give in¬ 
struction at such times and in such directions 
as he saw fit. (3) The fact that the appren¬ 
tice in the regular order of things expected 
in a few years to become himself a master must 
have stimulated his ambition to obtain as 
broad a knowledge of his craft as possible. 

Tho influence of the factory system upon this 
situation was not only that division of labor, 
constantly extended, no longer allowed tho 
learner, if employed to the greatest economic 
advantage, to obtain n broad experience in all 
branches of a craft, but, even more important, 
that the entire relation between employer and 
learner was changed. The master craftsman, 
no longer taking direct part in the processes 
of production, became the capitalist employer, 
whoso first concern is the development of high¬ 
est immediate productive efficiency. The 


learner, on the other hand, entering into such 
an organization, faces for the most part a 
wage earning earner in which his place will bo 
determined not alone by his abilities and ambi¬ 
tions, but by the particular opportunities af¬ 
forded him for breadth of experience and for 
comprehension of these experiences. In such 
a situation it has ceased to be the immediate 
interest of the employer to bestow more atten¬ 
tion upon the learner than will suffice to make 
him most rapidly into a productive unit at 
some process in the range of the establishment. 
Still less is there economic incentive for the 
wage earning worker in a commercial establish¬ 
ment to give time and effort to extend the train¬ 
ing of the learner. Productive efficiency is 
the solo aim of the modern organization of 
industry. t For this purpose it is a highly 
adapted instrument, but education lies outside 
of this purpose. These latter considerations 
operate so powerfully upon tho case that even 
in trades representing very little division cf 
labor, the value of apprenticeship training hrs 
often fallen to a very low point. 

To sum up the situation presented by modern 
industrial conditions in this connection, it 
should be noted, first, that grades of skill and 
the extent to which division of labor is carried 
vary greatly in different industries. Second, 
that the typical manufacturing industries 
employ a large number of workers of low-grade 
skill, requiring little initial instruction or expe¬ 
rience to adapt themselves to their tasks, which 
often involve only a narrow range of machine 
operations, and a smaller number of highly 
skilled workers demanding breadth of expe¬ 
rience and trained intelligence for their equip¬ 
ment. Third, that the economic interest of 
the employer is mainly concerned with the 
supply of the latter class, and that any meas¬ 
ures undertaken by him to train such n class 
are necessarily based on the prospect of future 
return ami not of immediate profit. Fourth, 
that such training on the part of the employer 
involves labor in addition to the purely produc¬ 
tive work of an industrial organization, and 
for that reason an additional element of ex¬ 
pense, This element of expense and tho 
extreme mobility of labor under modern con¬ 
ditions, which leave no guarantee to the em¬ 
ployer that the learner will remain in his 
employ after receiving a training, constitute 
the chief obstacles to the development of ade¬ 
quate measures of industrial training within 
commercial establishments. To these ^ ob¬ 
stacles is added the fact that, besides skill of 
hand, modern industry requires in its expert 
workers increasing knowledge of mathematics, 
science, drawing, and technical matters in 
order to insure proper comprehension of new 
methods and new forces, and for instruction in 
these branches the organization and personnel 
of an industrial establishment is not well 

conditions, in which modern industry 


adapted. 

These 
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finds the task of < competently training high- 
grade workers within its own organization 
difficult, expensive, anil not assuredly profitable, 
have brought forward the demand for an 
outside agency, viz. the school, to assist in 
the task* The problem thus presented of 
supplying the deficiencies of training under 
commercial conditions^ and of supplementing 
this training by additional instruction, is 
evidently one that, must find its solution in par¬ 
ticular and varied measures adapted to the 
needs prescribed by different localities and 
different industries. From the nature of the 
case there can be no general solution, but only 
a multitude of particular solutions. 

The precise ends, then, placed before indus- 
trial education looked at from this purely 
economic aspect, are to supply either breadth 
of practical experience along particular lines, or 
knowledge leading to the comprehension of 
technical practice, or both, to youth having op¬ 
portunities or ambitions to fit themselves as 
high-grade workers. 

To this problem the leading countries of 
Western Europe have addressed themselves 
with increasing seriousness for something 
over half a century, and in the United States 
conviction as to its importance 1ms been 
rapidly developing during the last few years. 
The particular ways in which European 
countries have approached the problem have 
been markedly differentiated by racial tem¬ 
perament, institutional development, and iu- 
indusfcrial conditions. Germany, with her pol¬ 
icy of fostering the old trade gilds and their 
supervision of apprenticeship, has found her 
particular problem met to a large extent by 
specialized industrial continuation schools, at 
first conducted in the evening and now to an 
increasing extent in the day. These schools 
have devoted themselves almost wholly to 
supplementary technical instruction; but in 
the continuation schools of Munich, Dr. 
Kerschensteiner has introduced trade work both 
to broaden the commercial routine and to lend 
zest and point to the other instruction. 

One of the chief reasons why the continuation 
schools fulfill such an import-ant function in 
German life is the fact that apprenticeship 
is not only general, but is entered into nt the 
age of fourteen, at the time when youths leave 
the compulsory VMxschnlc. Another fea¬ 
ture that distinguishes the German con¬ 
tinuation schools, though shared to some extent 
with those of Austria and Switzerland, and 
which marks their seriousness of purpose, is 
that attendance upon them is generally com¬ 
pulsory until seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. in the cases where the continuation 
school classes have been brought into the day, 
employers arc compelled by law to allow their 
apprentices time for attendance. Compul¬ 
sory attendance upon the primary school is 
in this way immediately followed by the com¬ 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools of 


all boys, and sometimes girls, who do not 
attend higher schools. 

Germany realizes full well that differentiation 
and specialization lie at the heart of effective 
industrial education, and must not only set 
the keynote of instruction as between various 
trades, but must he recognized in training 
the many grades of workers needed for her 
industrial army. Not only the rank and file, 
but tho foreman, the superintendent, the mas¬ 
ter, and the technical office clerk must be pro¬ 
vided for; and to this end have been developed 
for those whose ambitions and resources extend 
beyond tho instruction of the continuation 
schools large numbers of day industrial or 
technical schools that touch all the important 
industries of the country. One of the salient 
characteristics of all these institutions, save 
an almost negligible few, is that they do not 
admit beginners to a course of practical work 
as a substitute for apprenticeship, but require 
for admission one to four years of experience 
under commercial conditions and then present 
courses of scientific and technical instruction 
bearing on particular industries. Another fea¬ 
ture of many of these day schools, which illus¬ 
trates a contrast between the German point 
of view and that of some other countries, 
particularly of the United States, where only 
large schools or classes are usually considered 
worth while, is the small size of the student 
body, a condition the Germans seem contented 
to maintain, provided the institution secures 
sound, definite, practical results of impor¬ 
tance for its locality or the Empire. 

In the efforts to adjust all of these schools as 
closely as possible to the actual industrial 
situation, many of the states have removed their 
control from the Ministry of Education and 
Public Worship and placed them under tho 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The 
financial assistance afforded to industrial edu¬ 
cation by the state governments also repre¬ 
sents another well defined policy and is a large 
element in the support of the various schools, 
being often one half to two thirds of the cost 
of maintenance. To the towns, however, is 
generally left the initial burden of buildings 
and equipment, a task in which they are often 
assisted by the local chambers of commerce and 
the gilds. And finally it should be noted that 
the measures for individual education have the 
hearty sympathy of the German labor unions, 
and that these bodies particularly approve 
the impartial supervision conducted by the 
State. The whole fabric of German industrial 
education in this way represents a remark¬ 
able example of cofiperution between schools, 
employers, and workers, or, looked at in a larger 
way, between the state, municipalities, cor¬ 
porations, and the public, and testifies in a 
striking manner to the solidarity and unity of 
German life, and the profound belief in the 
school as an instrument of social efficiency! 

Austria, following to ft large extent in tho 
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footsteps of Germany, has also placed strong and progressive standards of apprenticeship 
emphasis upon the continuation school and has training, Zurich and other cantons have made 
made attendance thereon compulsory during it obligatory upon every apprentice to take an 
the period of apprenticeship. The Austrian examination at the end of his course, which shall 
government howover, because of less satis- test his technical ability and knowledge of the 
factory conditions of apprenticeship than in trade. These examinations arc supervised by 
Germany, arising partly from the many races the State, which also bears the necessary ex- 
and nationalities in the country, has given more pensc, and are conducted largely by trade 
attention to the development of schools that organizations, At the successful passing of 
supply a practical training as a substitute for the examinations, a certificate of apprentice- 
apprenticeship. These craft schools, or Fach - ship is issued. Switzerland also gives liberally 
schulen , arc widely distributed throughout toward the maintenance of trade and technical 

the Empire, and comprehend both purely tech- schools for advanced training of the more 
liical courses and art instruction as applied ambitious workers, 

to the industries, the latter forming, a very The development of industrial education in 
marked feature of Austrian education^ Admis- France presents marked contrasts in some rc- 
sion to these schools is nominally limited to spects to the measures above noted. Appren¬ 
tice fourteen years old who have finished eight ticeship in France has been in a more or less 
years of the elementary schools, but in outlying unsatisfactory condition ever since the aboli- 
diatricts pupils under" tills age are allowed to tion of the gilds or corporations by the Na- 
ontcr. The duration of the courses in theso tionnl Convention in 1791. Various attempts 
schools is two, three, or four years, as the con- have been made to effect improvements both 
ditions of the particular industry demand, and by municipalities and by associations, but these 
the certificate given at the end of these periods have not been particularly successful, and the 
is often accepted in place of apprenticeship most distinctive efforts of the French govern- 
exporience. Among these schools are many ment in the field of industrial education have 
dealing with the home or cottage industries been directed toward the creation of schools 
— a phase of industrial education to which that shall articxilatc directly with the elementary 
Austria has given particular attention. An- schools and supply a practical training to take 
other distinctive feature of governmental ac- tljc place of apprenticeship. These schools 
tivity is the effort to promote and sustain tho (Ecolos pratiques de commerce ct dtinduslrie) 
lesser industries or crafts, which arc conducted admit pupils at thirteen years of ago at the 
in establishments of small size. ( To this end close of the primary school period, and give a 
the Department for the Promotion of Crafts, three years’course, involving a generous amount 
under the Ministry of Public Works, has. of practical training in school workshops, 
particularly since 1908^ through industrial The same feature of. building directly upon a 
museums and other institutions in different previous school training rather than upon 
parts of the country, fostered exhibitions for required practical experience, characterizes 
handworkers, illustrating technical processes, the national schools for foremen, and those for 
and lectures upon advanced methods of pro- superintendents and managers. In the em- 
duction. Courses are also provided for those phasis placed upon this approach to trade 
who hope to become masters, not only in tcch- training, the system fostered by the French 
nical methods of production, but in the economic government stands alone among European 
principles essential for the successful conduct countries. Although there arc a very large nil m- 
of a small business. The department goes ber of drawing and industrial evening classes 
even further, and assists in the formation of throughout France, the continuation school 
associations of handworkers, to which it sup- has not received the attention or emphasis given 
plies modem machinery and tools to be used to it in tho Germanic countries, Attendance 
m common by its members, and for which it upon such schools is voluntary, and their ses- 
rcquircs payment only on long-term loans at sions are almost always held in the evening, 
a low rate of interest. United States. — In the United-States tho 

Switzerland, with her scant natural resources conditions which force attention to the prob¬ 
and consequent^ economic dependence upon 1cm of industrial education have only recently 
skilled artisan ship, has directed her main ef- appeared. This country has lived over the 
forts to the fortifying and advancement of her long industrial history of western Europe in 
apprenticeship system. To this end the can- the brief span of little more than a century, 
ton of Zurich passed a law in 1905, the provi- Beginning with many of the activities of the 
sions of which have been foliowed by other hunting and fishing stage, as illustrated in the 
cantons, which requires all apprentices to life of the pioneer and settler, eastern America 
attend a continuation school for four hours passed through in rapid succession the agricul- 
weekly, and provides that this period may be tural or farming stage, the handicraft period, 
taken from tho working time. This provision with its independent, town economy, and 
is resulting to a large extent in bringing the reached in the closing years of the nineteenth 
instruction time in. such schools into the day century a highly developed national system 
instead of evening. To further insure high marked by immense manufacturing growth. 
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Throughout this rapid evolution almost to 
tho present time, the groat demand for intelli¬ 
gent labor consequent upon the exploitation 
of the enormous natural resources of tho coun¬ 
try has afforded countless opportunities for 
advancement to the individual workman gifted 
with superior wit and adaptability. Practical 
ingenuity and power of quick comprehension 
and adjustment have often under these con¬ 
ditions been of more importance in winning 
to positions of leadership and mastership than 
highly trained skill and technical knowledge. 
When to this situation has been added an enor¬ 
mous current of immigration that has served 
to supply not only skilled workmen, but 
a great army of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers increasingly needed for manufacturing 
operations, it is apparent why for a generation 
of advanced industrial organization both tho 
American employer and the native-born Amer¬ 
ican workman have remained comparatively 
indifferent to tho need of industrial education. 

This period, however, has come nearly to an 
end, and the stress of international competi¬ 
tion and lowered margins of profit make it 
more and more evident that American indus¬ 
trial development can only bo maintained by 
recourse to old-world methods, and the adop¬ 
tion of comprehensive and effective measures 
that will insure a competent supply of highly 
expert workers. What has already been ac¬ 
complished in the United States is largely the 
result of private enterprise and philanthropy. 
Until within a very few years, the public school 
system has given little or no attention to 
industrial education and has devoted its ener¬ 
gies entirely to general and noil-vocational in¬ 
struction. 

Evening Schools. — The first serious efforts 
to react upon tho industrial situation were 
represented in the establishment of a number 
of important evening schools (tf.tf.), affording 
instruction in drawing, science, and mathe¬ 
matics. Cooper Union and the Mechanics 
Institute of New York, Franklin Union, and 
the Spring Garden Institute of Philadelphia, tho 
Ohio Mechanics Institute of Cincinnati, and 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute of Richmond 
were all founded or opened their classes about 
tho middle of the nineteenth century. Such 
schools, and many others, among which should 
ho mentioned the evening classes of tho Young 
Men's Christian Association (tf.u.), have ac¬ 
complished an important work in supplying 
supplementary technical instruction to tho 
ambitious young workingman in the larger 
cities. Even in this direction, however, which 
represents the simplest and least expensive 
approach to industrial education, the public 
schools have been slow to follow, Their concern 
has been almost entirely with general studies, 
and it is only of late years that differentiated 
and specialized courses, related to industrial 
practice, have been introduced in the public 
schools of a few of the more important cities. 
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The early work of the evening industrial 
and technical schools consisted of various 
lines of drawing, to which were gradually 
added courses in science, mathematics, and 
technical subjects, Beginning about 1800, cer¬ 
tain of these institutions established practical 
shop courses in a few of the high-grade mechan¬ 
ical trades, intended to broaden the experience 
obtained by the student during the day. In ft 
few cases such classes havo been incorporated 
in public evening schools, where they have some¬ 
times performed a valuable practical service 
in advancing those employed at like occupa¬ 
tions during the day, and sometimes have served 
merely to give a little tool dexterity to the 
amateur or the clerk. 

Technical Schools. — The next important 
reaction of organized education upon the indus¬ 
trial situation was that which took place for 
the most part in the period of mining and rail¬ 
road expansion following the Civil War, and 
which resulted in the establishment of many 
engineering schools or institutes of technology. 
The establishment of such schools was at first 
through private foundation, but the passage of 
the Morrill Act in 1862, by which largo land 
grants were made to the states for the support 
of instruction in the agricultural and mechanical 
arts, resulted shortly in the inclusion of engi¬ 
neering departments in most of the western 
colleges and universities. The development of 
tlds type of institution lias been widespread in 
the United States, and lias produced an insti¬ 
tution equal, and in some respects superior, 
to anything of its kind to be found abroad. 
The function of such schools is to produce the 
engineering and technical expert, the men 
needed to design industrial constructions, 
to devise technical processes, and to superin¬ 
tend industrial production. They, conse¬ 
quently, lie outside the scope of this article 
and arc fully treated under Technical Educa¬ 
tion ( q.v ,). 

Manual Training . — The first serious agi¬ 
tation for the inclusion of industrial training 
in the public schools was not for real voca¬ 
tional training, but for the inclusion of manual 
work in the general course of study as an ele¬ 
ment of culture and general efficicnc}'. The 
Manual Training School connected with Wash¬ 
ington University, St. Louis, opened classes 
ill 18S0, and was rapidly followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of manual training high schools in 
other cities, some on private foundations, but 
in many eases organized as part of the publio 
school system. From the high school manual 
training gradually made its way downward 
into tho elementary school, until it is now repre¬ 
sented in many cities throughout all the grades. 
The office of such instruction, however, both 
in theory and results, is not vocational train¬ 
ing, which is always a matter of specialized 
instruction and self-determined groups, but as 
a broadening and energizing element in gen¬ 
eral education. (See Manual Training.) 
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Trade Schools, — Tho first important at¬ 
tempt to deal with the problem of industrial 
training in day schools took the form of a 
trade school for the building trades. In 1881 
the Now York Trade School fa.0.) was founded 
by Richard T, Auchmuly. The founder was 
an architect by profession, and felt very keenly 
the small part played by American trained 
mechanics in the various building trades, Con¬ 
vinced that the apprenticeship system in tho 
building trades was no longer effective, and that 
modern conditions gave no hope of its revival, 
he turned to the plan of a trade school as the 
only solution of the problem. To meet the eco¬ 
nomic difficulties involved in attendance, the 
courses in tho school are only four months in 
duration, and only young men between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four are admitted. 
The aim of the school is to give a knowledge of 
processes and skill of hand sufficient for immedi¬ 
ate practical usefulness, leaving speed and per¬ 
fected skill to be developed in after experience, 
The development of schools which aim Jo tnko 
the place of apprenticeship in whole or in part 
after this point was very gradual. In the first 
twenty years after the New York Trade School 
was founded, only two important institutions 
were added, viz. the Williamson Free School 
of Mechanical Trades near Philadelphia, and 
the Baron dc Rivaeh Trade School of New York. 
Since the year 1910 some ton or twelve institu¬ 
tions that may strictly be called trade schools 
have developed in different parts of the country 
under cither public or private support, ns well 
as a number of commercially conducted schools 
in the building and other trades. In 1907 
the trade school entered upon the stage of 
public administration. In that year the al¬ 
ready established Milwaukee School of Trades 
was taken over by the city under tho terms of 
the industrial education law passed by tho 
Wisconsin legislature. Since that date public 
trade schools have been opened in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., 
and Indianapolis, huh 

Certain of these schools — tho New York 
Trade School ami the Baron dc Ilirsch School 
— represent the short-course type; the others 
offer courses of two or three years in which prac¬ 
tical trade training is supplemented by instruc¬ 
tion in drawing and technical practice, and 
in some cases by science and mathematics. 
Tuition in such schools is either free or on a 
nominal basis, a condition made possible cither 
by large endowments or public support. Such 
schools am still somewhat in the experimental 
stage. They labor under very severe economic 
difficulties, first among which is the problem 
of support presented to the student worker dur¬ 
ing the period of instruction. Training for the 
skilled trades in the United States is in com¬ 
mon practice restricted to the period above 
sixteen years of age, and ns the great bulk of 
the youth who will form the mechanics and 
industrial workers o! the country must of 


necessity enter upon remunerative work at 
sixteen or shortly after, the sacrifices necessary 
to permit attendance at a trade school can he 
expected only from a comparative few. The 
second* aspect of the economic problem in 
relation to such schools is found in tho large 
expense of administration, instruction, ma¬ 
terials, and physical maintenance in propor¬ 
tion to tho number of students that can be 
instructed. Furthermore, it is only in a few 
high-grade trades, the full command of which 
involves extensive subject matter and breadth 
of experience, that trade school training can 
claim sufficient advantages over training under 
commercial conditions to^ repay its expense. 
It is, consequently, only in cities representing 
exceptional concentration of such industries 
that trade schools can expect support, and it 
is not yet entirely clear whether the results 
obtained will prove proportionate to their ex¬ 
pense. 

In the earlier agitation for industrial train¬ 
ing in the United States, the trade school 
occupied the forefront of discussion and was 
usually considered as the one institution needed 
to solve the entire problem, but as the great 
economic difficulties of attendance for youth 
and young men who arc to become ordinary 
workmen have come to be better apprehended, 
it> is seen that such institutions can, as fay as 
numbers arc concerned, fulfill only a very sub¬ 
ordinate office, and that this in the case of tho 
long-course schools will probably bo to train 
n comparatively small number of highly 
equipped workers in a few of the skilled trades. 

Preparatory Trade Schools, — Conditions 
similar to those noted above in the ease of 
England have recently brought forward in the 
Eastern states the type of school called a pre¬ 
paratory trade school or intermediate indus¬ 
trial school. The situation of the fnurtecn- 
ycar-aid boy in the United St ates is more acute 
even than in England, inasmuch as the disin¬ 
clination on the part of employers in the skilled 
trades and high-grade industries to employ 
youth below sixteen years of age is much more 
general. Since the report of the Massachu¬ 
setts Commission nil Industrial and Technical 
Education in 1900, which pointed out the large 
numbers of boys and girls in that state who 
leave school at fourteen before graduation from 
the elementary school, the demoralizing influ¬ 
ences that surround thorn, and the lack of eco¬ 
nomic progress made by such children, interest 
in a type of industrial school that ahull aim 
particularly at the ages from fourteen to six¬ 
teen has been steadily growing. 

The first school of this type to be established 
was at Rochester, N.Y., in 1998, Since then 
a considerable number of schools providing 
practical work in one or more of the large 
trade groups, together with related instruc¬ 
tion in drawing, elementary science, history. 
English, shop calculations, accounting, and 
business forms, have been organized in Mnssa- 
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cliusctts and the^ stale of New York. Such tance of such schools in the development of 

schools aim to give the advantage of some industrial education in America, The more 

amount of industrial intelligence and knowl- individualistic spirit under which industry is 

edge of shop methods and materials to the hoy conducted in the United States, and the great 

or girt of sixteen in entering upon industrial variety of conditions represented, make prog- 

employment rather than to impart a trade ress toward such an arrangement necessarily 

training. _ a very gradual matter, and it will undoubtedly 

This typo of school points to the fact that be a considerable time before any general 

forces other than the purely economic enter agreement among manufacturers will lie reached 

into the movement for industrial education, to allow learners in their establishments to 

and that responsibilities arc involved in the attend industrial schools during the working 

conduct of such education beyond those of hours. Nevertheless, the increasing discussion 

developing industrial cfliciency. The causes and study of this plan, and the recognition of 

that have brought the preparatory trade school its important advantages, indicate that its 

into being in the United States are not alone considerable extension may bo expected in 

the economic advantage to the industries in the near future. Such a plan is more rapidly 

preparing better material for entrance therein, applied in cities, where the concentration of a 
an advantage that employers would be quick few high-grade industries gives a large number 

to perceive yet slow to bring about; but rather of apprentices and learners in particular lines, 

the recognition on the part of the public of a If such schools arc to increase beyond the field 

social obligation to better the opportunities of these few skilled trades, it is evident that 

for great numbers of young persons to enter the problems of instruction become complex 

upon more substantial careers. These schools and difficult. In the case of low-grade factory 

also serve to illustrate the fact that any insti- industries, where little opportunity for tcch- 

tution which enters upon the task of industrial nice! instruction is to be found in industrial 

education cannot escape the responsibility of content, school instruction must necessarily 

advancing at the same time the training of its assume other directions ancl find its opportunity 

students in social and civic efficiency. Tt is in increasing the social horizon or homekeeping 

very evident that no school under any form of usefulness of the pupil, or in aiding to develop 

representative government can command pub- capacity for change of occupation. It is 

lie support or claim a large place as an cduca- evident that the beginnings of such schools as 

tiimal factor in dealing with the education of are represented at Cincinnati and Worcester, 

youth that docs not attempt to instruct the Alass., must be necessarily upon a voluntary 

individual in his relations to the Stale as well attendance basis, and many years must ob- 
ns in promoting his economic efficiency. viously elapse before public opinion in the 

Part-time aim Cooperative Plan. — The two United States reaches the point of authorizing 
schools just described aim to prepare for compulsory attendance for a term of years, ns 

entrance into the industries by training be- is the case in southern Germany, 

gitmors, a task only economically justifiable The cooperative plan by which the students 
when such training cannot bo obtained under spend half their time at work in industrial 
commercial conditions. Of late years new establish men Is and half in school, and which 

types of school — the part-time day school and was first developed in the Engineering Deparl- 

th« cooperative school — that aim to give mont of the University of Cincinnati, has lately 

instruction to tho individual at the same time been applied to students of high school grade, 

that he is gaining practical experience in the This plan differs from the part-time plan in some 

industry, have assumed importance. Such important respects. In the first place tho stu- 

schools do not attempt the entire task of train- dent body consists of enrolled high school slu¬ 
ing Cite learner at any period, but divide the dents mid not of apprentices already employed 

work with organized industry, leaving to in- in commercial establishments. This fact insures 

dustry the practical training, and providing a higher grade of academic preparation than is 

in the school those* elements that industry generally the case with apprentices, ami the 

cannot readily supply, Those schools, to- larger amount of lime spent in school allows 

gut her with evening industrial schools mid cor- the general education to be carried much fur- 

['espondonco schools, bring formal instruction Cher. Encouraging beginnings have been made 

into essentially cooperative relations with with this type of school at Fitchburg, Hass., 

industry, avoiding the large financial burden ami Cincinnati, Ohio; blit it is too early to 

of practical trade training, with its many dilli- define its future place. Whether, on the one 

cult problems, and underhiking only those hand, any considerable number of those aiming 

Iiin's of instruction with which the school is at and fitted for regular mechanics work in 

prepared to deal readily and effectively, the trades will be drawn to such schools, or 

Tho important practical results of the Ger- whether, on the other hand, they will develop 

man, and, in particular, tho Munich eon tin- capacity for training leaders of the foreman and 

tuition schools, that have brought instruction expert type, remains to be seen, 

into the period of the regular working day, have In this same group of supplementary or 
produced a growing conviction as to the impor- cooperating schools might be included the cor- 
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respondent schools fo.v.), which enroll a great such a proposition is whether such results can 
number of young men engaged in industrial he secured from a type of school that does not 
employment in the United States, and afford requiro practical experience before entrance, 

instruction by mail in a large number of tech- as in the case of the German technical schools, 

nical subjects. or provide parallel experience, as in the case 

Apprenticeship and Corporation Schools. — of the cooperative schools. 

The apprenticeship or corporation school, Legislation. — Laws have been passed in a 
which has been developed in several indus- number of states providing for state super¬ 
trial corporations of large size in the United vision of industrial education and in several 
States, is in a sense a part-time school in which cases for the establishment and assistance of 
both practical training and instruction are industrial and trade schools. Massachusetts 
given within the commercial establishment, was the first to act in this direction. In 1906 
(See Apprenticeship Schools.) Such a plan, a State Commission on Industrial Education 
which allows a maximum coordination between was created, with power to superintend the 
all lines of instruction, will probably bo in- establishment and maintenance of industrial 
crcasingly adopted in the case of railroads and schools for boys and girls. The act further 
other large corporations dealing with high- provided lor the reimbursement to cities and 
grade workers; but for tho great majority of towns of a part of the amount expended for 
industrial establishments, such n system is the support of such schools, After two years 
hardly practicable, and division of labor be- of trial, the plan of an independent commission 
tween the employer on the one hand and the was found to be unsatisfactory, and the admin- 
public school on the other is tho method istration of the law was vested in the rcorgan- 
making for greatest efficiency and economy. ized State Board of Education, with provision 
Secondary Technical Schools. — The middle for a special commissioner to deal with tho 
technical schools of Germany have no exact field of industrial education. Since the reor- 
eounfcerpart in the United States, but the sev- ganization the state board 1ms accomplished 
oral schools for the textile industry coitc- very important work in standardizing tho 
spond closely to this typo., Most prominent various types of schools that come under its 
among these institutions are the Textile School control in regard to scope, courses of study, 
of the Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, and methods of instruction, as well as in further- 
established 1884 and noted for the high grade ing the establishment of a considerable number 
of its instruction, three state-aided schools in of schools, 

Massachusetts at Lowell, New Bedford, and New York State enacted ft law in 1909 
Fall River, and tho Textile Department of the authorizing the establishment of general in- 

Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta, duatrial schools, trade schools, and schools of 

None of these schools requires previous prats- agriculture, mechanical arts, and homemnk- 
tical training in the textile industry for ad- ing, and providing for the award to such schools 

mission, but in each school there arc a number of a certain measure of state support. The 

of mature students with such experience, and disbursement of state moneys to the school^ is 

the character of the work approximates closely by the terms of the act placed in the hands of 

to that of the German schools. the Stale Commissioner of Education and made 

Of late years other technical schools or classes dependent upon his approval of the courses 
of secondary rank have appeared, such us tho of study maintained. The establishment mid 
clay courses in machine design and applied conduct of these schools is referred to the local 
electricity of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, tho boards of education, but the appointment of 

Technological High School of the Ohio Me- advisory boards representing the local trades, 

chanics Institute at Cincinnati, and certain industries, and occupations is made compul- 
courses in the Drexcj Institute^ Philadelphia, sory. The duties of such advisory boards 

and in the Lewis Institute of Chicago. are to counsel with and advise the boards of 

Technical High Schools. — The question education in regard to the establishment and 
whether technical high schools with the same conduct of the schools. 

requirements of admission as regular public In 1007 a law was passed in the state of 
secondary schools can bo incorporated into the Wisconsin empowering cities or school districts 
American public school system has received to establish, conduct, and maintain schools for 
considerable discussion of late years, Tho the purpose of giving practical instruction in 
manual training schools, as above noted, do not the useful trades, and placing such schools 
contribute trained workers to the industries, under the supervision and control of the local 
and strong arguments have been made toward school boards. Permission was given to the 
the conversion of^thesc schools into technical school boards to appoint advisory committees 
high schools, having the distinct purpose of to assist in the administration of the trade 
preparing pupils for industrial leadership, that schools, and provision was made for the levy 
ls > f° r positions in industrial life requiring of a special local tax for tho establishment and 
skill and technical knowledge, and of greater maintenance of such schools. The law was 
importance and responsibility than those of amended in 1909, and tho minimum age of 
skilled mechanics. The serious question facing entrance to a trade school reduced from.six- 
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teen years to fourteen years for both young men 
and young women. In 1911 the state passed 
a number of acts relating to industrial educa¬ 
tion, which among other measures provides 
(1) for a modification of tlio apprenticeship 
laws of the state by which apprentices shall 
rcccivo instruction of not less than five hours 
a week. (2) That whenever any evening school, 
continuation classes, industrial school, or com¬ 
mercial school shall be established for minors 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen work¬ 
ing under permit provided by law, every such 
child shall attend such school not less than fivo 
hours per week for six months in each year, and 
every employer shall allow all minor employees 
over fourteen and under sixteen years of age 
a corresponding reduction in hours o( work. 

(3) That employers shall allow a reduction in 
hours of work at the time when the classes arc 
held whenever the working time and that of 
the class coincide, (4) That a state board of 
education bo appointed to control the distribu¬ 
tion of state moneys under the act. 

Other states have recognized industrial edu¬ 
cation through legislative measures to the ex¬ 
tent of providing official machinery for the 
development and supervision of sucli Work, 
and in still other states investigating commis¬ 
sions have been appointed with the object of 
ultimate legislation in this direction. 

C. R. R. 

Germany, — The history of industrial educa¬ 
tion in Germany is intimately bound up with 
the development of continuation schools and 
with the system of apprenticeship. Established 
at first to give instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion for one or two hours 
on Sundays, the early continuation school, like 
its present successor, aimed to secure efficient 
citizens. The first Sunday continuation school 
appears to have been founded by the Bishop of 
Samland in 1509; this system was warmly sup¬ 
ported and encouraged by the pietist Sponcr. 
Continuation Sunday schools were estab¬ 
lished by law in Wfirttemberg in 1695 to 
supplement the limited work of the elementary 
schools; in 1739 they were extended to boys 
who had loft school; in 1810 these schools were 
authorized not only to repeat the elementary 
school work, but to give further education. 
Baden instituted the Sunday school system in 
1756, and in 1803 attached continuation schools 
to the existing elementary schools. In Bavaria 
the schools were introduced in 1771, and in 1803 
attendance was made compulsory for appren¬ 
tices up to the age of eighteen. Repetition 
courses were provided for in Prussia by tho 
GencrallamUdmlreglement (1703). At the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century the spread 
of continuation schools was encouraged by town 
councils and industrial associations, but the 
interest was soon relaxed as the system of ele¬ 
mentary schools became more widely estab¬ 
lished. The real success of the continuation 
schools goes back to the Industrial Law passed 
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by the North German Federation in XSC9, by 
which local bodies were allowed to make attend¬ 
ance at continuation schools compulsory on all 
workmen under eighteen, while employers were 
compelled to allow such attendance. This law 
formed the basis of the later Imperial Industrial 
Law of 1891 ( Reichsgewerheordnung ) extended by 
the law of 1909: — 

Seotjcw 120. — Employers of labor are required to 
grant to those of their employees under eighteen yuara 
of age who attend a Continuation School arranged by tho 
Government or by tho local authority the necessary 
tinio for school attendance as prescribed bv tho author¬ 
ity in question. Classes are only allowed on Sundays 
if they do not interfere with attendance at Divine Serv¬ 
ice. 

Section 142. — By tho by-law of a District or Town 
Council attendance at Continuation Schools can bo 
rnndo compulsory for male persons under eighteen 
years. The regulations necessary to enforce compulsory 
regular attendance nt such schools may be fixed by tho 
local authority, and the duties of pupils, parents, guar¬ 
dians, and employ era may be so defined aa to ensure the 
regular attendance the discipline, and the orderly 
behavior of the pupils. Those pupils arc relieved 
from tho attendance at such compulsory schools who 
attend n gild or Pack school, provided that such a school 
Is recognized by tho euiJerhr administrative authority 
as equivalent in status to the said Continuation School. 

Section 150.—A fine of twenty marks ($6), or, 
if this is not paid, imprisonment up to three days for 
every offense, ia imposed upon any one contravening 
any of the above regulations. 

The greatest impetus to the development of a 
system of further education came immediately 
after the Franco-German war, which was con¬ 
sciously inspired by the desire to enter into the 
commercial and industrial competition of the 
world. Continuation schools were made either 
(1) compulsory by local by-laws, as in Prussia 
(1874), Baden (1874), Saxe-Altcnburg (1889), 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1874), Anhalt (1S74), 
Brunswick (1878), Oldenburg (1874), Meeklen- 
burg-Strclitz (1873), Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
(1875), Lippe (1874), Reuss j, L. (1874; com¬ 
pulsory by state law 1900), Alsace-Lorraine 
(1873); or (2) compulsory by state law, as in 
Bavaria (1803), Saxony (1873), Wurttcniberg 
(1S95), IIcsso (1874), Saxe-Weimar (1874), 
Saxc-Mciniugen (1874), Mecklenburg-Schwcnii 
(1905), Schwaraburg-Sondershausen (1874), 
Waldeck (1895), Bremen (1908); or (3) was left 
voluntary as in Reuss ii. L., Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck, In tho movement (or 
the spread of compulsory systems tho Deutsche 
Verbancl filr das Fortbilduugsschuhvesen (f. 
1892) has taken a very prominent part. 

Within the last twenty years the development 
of continuation schools intended for general 
education rather than specific industrial or 
vocational training coalesced with another 
movement for the provisions of industrial edu¬ 
cation. While the gilds continued in full vigor, 
the apprenticeship system, with ull that it im¬ 
plied in the way of training and moral oversight, 
could take the place of nstate-organized system 
of vocational education, But the rise of Ger¬ 
man solidarity and the introduction of national 
free trade broke the power of the gilds, and some- 
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thing had to take the place of the apprentice¬ 
ship system At the same time the growing 
complexities of industry which made more and 
more demands on science, made desirable a 
training of a type which the individual employer 
could not give. In 1765 the Gescllschaft filr 
Beforder unp dcr Kiinste und nutzlichen G ewer be 
(Society for the Promotion of the Arts and Use¬ 
ful Trades) was established in Hamburg, and 
recommended classes for architectural drawing. 
Classes were organized, and new subjects were 
added constantly. In 1865 the society's school 
was taken over by the city and was maintained 
as the Allgemeim Gewcrbe&chide. The success 
of this school led to similar establishments in 
Berlin ( Handwerkerschule ), and at Hanover, 
Brunswick, Kiel, Llibeck, Magdeburg, Cologne, 
Breslau. A Feierlagssckule fiir Gcscllcn und 
Lrchrlingc (Vacation School for Journeymen and 
Apprentices) was established at Munich in 1703, 
giving instructions in the three It's, chemistry, 
physics, geometry, practical mechanics, law, 
history, geography, and nature study. The 
school met with considerable success, and in 
1825 an elementary section was added* At 
Weimar and Eisenach and other towns of Saxc- 
Weiinar free industrial schools (Freie^ Gewerbc - 
sefude) arose toward the end of the eighteenth 
century which laid special emphasis on drawing 
and geometry. In Saxony town councils and 
industrial corporations established schools about 
1820 for instruction in arithmetic, German, and 
drawing, and by the law of 1835 continuation 
schools were empowered to tench such .subjects 
as were not taught in the lower schools, but in¬ 
terest flagged when after 1859 the gilds were de¬ 
prived of the power to compel attendance on the 
part of their apprentices. The most continu¬ 
ous development of industrial schools with 
voluntary attendance has taken place in 
Wiirtteinbcrg, Beginning in 1818 there were 
eighteen such schools in 1826; in the preceding 
year they were placed under the charge of the 
Royal School Board; instruction, given on Sun¬ 
days, covered drawing, industrial arithmetic, 
geography, geometry, mechanics, trigonometry, 
bookkeeping, and estimating. In 1853 the 
schools were placed under the Royal Commission 
for Industrial Continuation Schools, with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Departments of Education 
and of the Interior, Evening Industrial Schools 
were soon added by the Commissioner, They 
were maintained by local bodies with support 
from the slate. After Wiirttemberg joined the 
Empire and the Reich age iverb eo rd nung became 
applicable to it, many communities made 
attendance at the industrial improvement 
school compulsory for apprentices. 

Present Position. — Attendance at continua¬ 
tion schools is now compulsory in twenty-two 
out of twenty-six German states. Of these, 
nine still allow the local bodies to make their 
own by-laws on the subject. Prussia is still 
among this number, except for the Western sec¬ 
tion and Posen, where the compulsory system 


has been introduced largely for political and 
administrative reasons. As a general rule com¬ 
pulsion applies only to boys. The rapid and 
extensive development of elementary educa¬ 
tion has eliminated the necessity of general con¬ 
tinuation schools where the work of the lower 
school is repeated. Many of those schools, of 
course, still exist, but they arc intended for the 
class of unskilled laborers, In most states 
attention is given almost cut rely to commercial 
and industrial education. (The former is dis¬ 
cussed under Commercial Education,) The 
reasons for this are theoretical and practical. 
It 1ms been recognized that the success of 
instruction depends on concentrating on the 
vocation of the pupils; this gives unity to 
the pupils' work and on the other side meets the 
practical demand for more efficient workmen 
to assist in the rapid industrial advance of 
Germany. Hence the aims of these lower in¬ 
dustrial schools may be defined as efficiency 
and citizenship, and in so far as the instruction 
is not narrowed down to the pupils' vocation, 
but takes in all its ramifications, such educa¬ 
tion may serve humanistic and cultural ends. 
Iicnce the reformed continuation school re¬ 
quires n different kind of ecpnpmcnfc. Work¬ 
shops and laboratories are now regarded by 
theorists as important adjuncts of the schools, 
and have been adopted largely in South Ger¬ 
many. Practice varies, however, and in some 
systems only theoretical instruction is given 
in the schools, while the practical work is re¬ 
garded as sufficient. The value of the new 
typo of industrial continuation schools is shown 
by the number of students who come volunta¬ 
rily after the period of compulsory attendance 
to take work in the classes for journey in on and 
master workmen. 

Where attendance at a continuation school 
is compulsory on girls, instruction is given to 
train them as mothers and housewives as well 
as to render them more efficient at their voca¬ 
tion. 

The period of compulsory attendance runs 
parallel, as n rule, with the period of appren¬ 
ticeship, that is, from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. Within this period a boy must attend 
school for two or three years. The increasing 
importance of the industrial continuation 
schools in the national system is attested by the 
growing practice of holding the classes during 
the day. It is recognized that with the increas¬ 
ing importance of the studies, pupils cnnnol be 
expected to bo fresh at the end of a long day. 
Thus in Wurfctcmbcrg, Hesse, and Weimar no 
instruction is permitted after 7 p.m.; in Prussia 
it is not allowed after S or 8.30. The tendency 
on the whole is now to have special school 
buildings, made necessary by the need of in¬ 
creased equipment, and to give instruction 
throughout the day. The number of hours 
which a pupil is obliged to attend varies con¬ 
siderably; where the instruction is merely 
repetition of primary work, two hours a week 
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arc sufficient: where an attempt is made 
to make the education of real social value from 
four to eight hours ft week are given. Instruc¬ 
tion extends over the whole of the usual school 
year that is, for about forty weeks. Different 
arrangements are made with different trades 
and industries, so that attendance does not 
become an unnecessary burden; thus in some 
places bakers and confectioners are released 
from school during the rush of the Christinas 
holidays; builders and painters, on the other 
hand, attend mainly during the slack winter 
season. On the whole, employers arc now will¬ 
ing to allow their young employees the necessary 
time for school attendance, and arc beginning to 
recognize the value of the instruction given, 
though it is indirectly at their expense for the 
time being. The greatest opposition is met 
with in commercial offices, where it is some¬ 
times n matter of difficulty to release the young 
clerks at certain times of the clay. But the 
school authorities arc ready to accommodate 
the hours of school attendance to the wishes 
of employers. 

The provision of industrial continuation 
schools has been more rapid than tho supply of 
properly qualified teachers. Tor the general 
continuation schools the elementary school 
teachers were a good source of supply, and even 
with the addition of new academic subjects, 
the elementary teachers gave satisfactory 
service, preparing themselves privately for 
their special work. The training of teachers 
of drawing was also of a high standard, though 
here too the new industrial needs required a 
different emphasis. The chief difficulty arose, 
however, upon the introduction of workshops 
and machine shops into the school and tnc 
arrangement of day classes. Two methods of 
supplying teachers have been adopted: ele¬ 
mentary school teachers are given short courses 
and make themselves acquainted with the prac¬ 
tical working of a factory; and master work¬ 
men are taken from, the factories and given 
short courses In methods of teaching. In only a 
few instances have special courses been estab¬ 
lished for training industrial teachers; the most 
notable institutions are the training school at 
Carlsruhe at the Building Trades School, and 
the courses at the Imperial Technical School at 
Strassburg. Generally, however, short six 
weeks’ courses are given: in Berlin courses 
are held in upholstery, baking, hairdressing, 
book trades, modeling, metalwork, masonry 
and carpentry, house painting, pottery and 
anatomy, hygiene and first aid. Visits are 
made to factories, and instruction is given in 
tools, machines, and materials. At Dlisscldorf 
ft short course of lectures on method is given to 
teachers selected from the trades. The Deutsche 
Verein filr Forlbildunfjsschulen conducts short 
courses at Leipzig and Frankfort a. M, for 
continuation school teachers. Courses arc also 
conducted by the Prussian Ministry for Com¬ 
merce and Industry and by the Ministry of 


Agriculture for teachers in their respective 
fields. Another means of training has boon the 
encouragement of journeys of investigation 
(Studienreisen). But it seems highly probable 
that a more definite system of training will be 
introduced as the number of industrial schools, 
fully equipped on the mechanical side, increases, 
and tlic candidates will be drawn equally from 
school and workshops. Further must be 
mentioned conferences and discussions, as for 
example a three-day course in technical draw¬ 
ing held at Chemnitz, and conferences on spin¬ 
ning held in the same town. 

< The administration of industrial continua¬ 
tion schools has in most states been taken 
out of tho hands of the central boards of 
education. In Prussia the supreme control is 
under the Ministry of Commerce and Labor, in 
Saxony tho Ministry of the Interior, and In 
Wtirttembcrg the Higher Industrial School 
Council. The publicly maintained schools 
are locally under the municipal authorities, 
which in all cases receive state grants. Gener¬ 
ally there are associated with each school ad¬ 
visory councils representing the community, 
chambers of commerce, gilds, and other indus¬ 
trial societies. Frequently the gilds, and indus¬ 
trial societies contribute to the support of 
schools; in a number of cases these bodies fur¬ 
nish the necessary tools and mechanical equip¬ 
ment. 

The continuation schools limy be divided 
into three broad divisions, — general, indus¬ 
trial, and commercial. The general continua¬ 
tion schools give instruction in the elementary 
school subjects, and add drawing, civics, and 
hygiene. The commercial courses are provided 
for girls as well ns boys, (Sec, however, 
Commercial Education.) The purely indus¬ 
trial courses arc found in the larger towns, where 
tire numbers of employees in different occupa¬ 
tions justify such an arrangement organized in 
groups. Where twenty-five to forty students 
following one occupation arc found, a spccinl 
course is provided for them* Where the 
numbers are too small, and for unskilled labor, 
the pupils are sent to the general continuation 
schools. Girls may be compelled, and those 
in commercial occupations arc comp oiled, to 
attend continuation schools, but usually the 
period of attendance is not so long ns for boys. 
Courses for girls arc, however, not so generally 
provided. The general courses cover not only 
the elementary school subjects, but also female 
handicrafts, household arts, cookery, etc. 

One general distinction must be made be¬ 
tween North and South Germany* The south¬ 
ern states, on the whole, have been more 
progressive in the provision of industrial contin¬ 
uation schools and adapting courses to various 
local industries and occupations, and have been 
careful to combine theoretical and practical 
work. In the north the schools as a rule con¬ 
iine themselves to general theoretical courses 
and leave cither employers or associations to 
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take cam of the practical sides. So a com- genera! and fifty-two trade schools for appren- 
pnrison can be made between the subjects tices. The general courses are attended by 
taught in Prussia and in Bavaria. Prussia: errand boys, unskilled laborers, and the groups 
Gorman, arithmetic, drawing, business routine, which arc too small for a special school, For 
and composition, technology, government, girls there arc forty compulsory schools giving 
labor laws and conditions, insurance, economics, household training, and twenty-one voluntary 
industrial arithmetic, and practical drawing, schools providing household training, commer- 
aocording to the various trades, are found cinl, and industrial courses. A trade or indus- 
goncrally, and in the larger towns also gcom- trial school is established where there nre 
ctry, trigonometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, twenty-live apprentices of one industry. Higher 
electrotechnics, English, history, shorthand, divisions aro also provided for journeymen and 
typewriting, bookkeeping, exchange, materials, master workmen who attend voluntarily. The 
law, gymnastics, and singing. 5at>aria.\ the schools, with the exception of six, arc located in 
fundamentals are religion, German, business their own buildings; the six exceptions use 
correspondence, arithmetic, drawing, geometry, primary schools. Attached to each school aro 
nature study, chemistry, materials and book- associations of employers who pay for materials, 
keeping, and then the specialized vocational discuss courses of study, recommend technical 
courses. The following courses as arranged teachers, supervise and examine the practical 
in a few representative towns will indicate the work. The board of each school consists of the 
organization more clearly. headmaster, a member of the city council, and 

jSfrassbwrp: (1) Building groups . (stone three employers. Pupils attend one day or two 
masons, cement workers, stovemakers, joiners, half days, forfeiting wages for that period, 
cabinetmakers, coopers, locksmiths, boiler- The teachers arc drawn from journeymen, arti- 
luakcrs, tin and copper smiths, upholsterers, sans, master workmen, and professional teachers, 
etc.). (2) Commercial groups. (3) Trade The expenses of maintaining the school for boys 
groups (grocers, shoemakers, druggists, errand are shared by the state and the city; schools for 
hoys, bakers, butchers, tailors, waiters, cooks, girls are maintained by the city alone. The 
barbers, confectioners, printers). (4) Unskilled curriculum covers drawing and arithmetic, 
labor. # practical and applied to the special industries; 

Leipzig: (I) Unskilled labor. (2) Technical tools; machines; physics; chemistry; German 

groups. (3) Combined technical groups where literature; religion (up to sixteen); civics; his- 

tho numbers aro not large enough for separate torical development of the specific trades and 

classes. (4) Private schools. their interrelations; the individual in relation 

Berlin: (1) Building trades, clerks, metal to town and state; hygiene; gymnastics; and 

workers, art crafts, provision dealers, potters, games. 

tailors, woodworkers, leather workers, con- The schools are organized ns follows: (1) 
fectioncrs, (2) Private schools (printers, Commercial classes. (2) General continuation 
butchers, chimney sweeps, saddlers, painters, classes. (3) Technical or trade classes (turn- 
bnrbcrs, etc.). (3) Unskilled labor. f ers, druggists, wood carvers, stokers, chimney 

Diimldorf: (1) Unskilled labor. (2) Eagi- sweeps, coachmen, saddlers, giovemakevs, vat- 
neers. electricians, mechanics, and watchmakers, * tors, coopers, locksmiths, smiths and carriage 
plumbers and fitters, building trades, pamtors, builders, carpenters and joiners, upholsterers, 
art crafts, printers, turners, gardeners, confec- decorators, stovemakers, watchmakers, engi- 
tioners, bakers, shoemakers and tailors, up- neers, mechanics, plumbers,fitters,bookbinders, 
holstorers, decorators, barbers and hairdressers, printers, photographers, lithographers, barbers, 
butchers, errand boys. , confectioners, house painters, onamelers and 

The Munich system, which, as organised by gilders, innkeepers, butchers, shoemakers, ma- 
the School Superintendent, Dr, G. Kcrschcn- sons, jewelers and goldsmiths, stucco and stone 
stcincr, has attracted attention throughout workers, dentists’ assistants, glass and porce- 
the world, deserves more detailed treatment, lain workers). 

Here attendance at a continuation school is The best organized state system is that of 
compulsory for boys up to eighteen, or during Wurttembcrg, which in 1907 passed a compre- 
their period of apprenticeship; for girls the hensivc law for the establishment of industrial 
period of obligatory day attendance is three and commercial continuation schools, Local 
years. Boys attend from eight to ten hours a communities arc compelled whenever for three 
week, girls only six hours, although they may successive years the number of employees 
attend a voluntary course up to twelve hours a reaches forty to establish industrial continuation 
week. Aw eighth class has been organized schools in the first place and commercial schools 
in the elementary schools, obligatory for boys, inthcsccond. All workmen under eighteen must 
voluntary for girls. This class is intended to attend such a school for three years, although 
bridge the gap between the elementary school local by-laws may extend this period to four, 
and employment, and is preparatory to the in- Girls' schools may be established locally. Tui- 
dustriat courses of the continuation school, the tion may be charged, and employers may be 
chief emphasis being on manual work. The compelled to pay it. Instruction should be 
continuation schools for boys consist of twelve given during the day up to 7 p.m. for 280 hours 
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a year. Teachers are trained at Carlsrulic for 
industrial schools, and at Leipzig and other 
universities for commercial. They are drawn 
from elementary school teachers and from 
employees in workshops and factories. All are 
required to have had practical work in shops for 
at least two months. The schools do not give 
practical work, as is the case in Munich. Schools 

have also been established for women's occupa¬ 
tions, and give courses in needlework, embroid¬ 
ery, machine stitching, dressmaking, knitting, 
correspondence, bookkeeping, and commercial 
arithmetic. Traveling instructors have for a 
long time been employed to give short courses 
in hancllooin weaving, technical courses (three 
to twenty-one days), and courses for teachers, 
master workmen, and merchants. 

Day Trade and Industrial Education. — In 
addition to the system of industrial continua¬ 
tion schools, there exists in Germany a large 
number of day schools with courses varying 
from a duration of six months to four years. 
They are voluntary, and tuition is charged. 
Schools have been provided by the states, by 
cities and local authorities, and by private 
organizations or societies interested in com¬ 
merce and industry. Generally there is a state 
subsidy. Here it is proposed to deal with 
those schools which require only a knowledge 
of the elementary branches for admission. 
They aim to furnish not only efficient workmen 
and servants, but to train master workmen, 
supervisors, and foremen. In most instances 
the schools insist that candidates shall have had 
practical experience in k workshop or factory 
for one or two years. In some schools attend¬ 
ance takes the place of apprenticeship, m others 
it is supplementary, and in others again the 
courses are intended for journeymen. The 
schools arc known as middle or lower technical 
schools (miUlerc und niedcre Fachschulen), to 
distinguish them from the _ higher technical 
schools and the technical universities, both of 
which have higher entrance requirements, 
(See Technical Education.) 

In Prussia a number of industrial schools 
(Gewcrbeschukn) arose in 1S28, and met with 
success; the entrance requirements were raised, 
and in 1878 they were transformed into 
Oberrcalschulen. New schools were established 
to take their place, c.g. Municipal Artisan 
School in Berlin, 1880; Iron Workers' School 
at Romschcid, 1880; Machine Construction 
School at Cologne, 1881; Spinning Schools at 
Aachen, Berlin, Cottbus, 1883; Industrial 
Arts School in Dusseldorf, 1S83. In 1881 this 
typo of schools was placed under the Ministry 
of Labor and Commerce. The development was 
rapid after 1890. and many municipal schools 
wore taken over oy the State. (Sec Hep, U . S . 
Com, Ed. 1910, pp. 324-329, for list of voca¬ 
tional schools in Prussia.) The following types 
of schools have been developed: building 
trade schools for the preparation and training 
of workmen and foremen in all that pertains to 


building, masonry, carpentry, sanitation, drain¬ 
age, surface improvement, etc. Many officers 
for city, state, army, and railway administra¬ 
tion of buildings and roads are trained. Stu¬ 
dents are admitted at the age of sixteen, and 
must have had practical experience. The course 
lasts four years, and is given as a rule in the 
winter months. 

Schools for machine construction and foun¬ 
ds work give a two years' course for lower 
technical officers based on common school 
training and four years practical experience. 
Many of the lower schools are attached to a 
higher technical school, and in some cases stu¬ 
dents arc allowed to pass from the one to the 
other. 

A two years' course of study and practice is 
provided in the Schools for Metal Industries at 
Iserlohn, Remscheid, Siegcn, and Schmalkalden. 
The entrance requirements arc the common 
school branches. In these courses are trained 
pattern makers, engravers, locksmiths, turners, 
printers, etc. 

At Ilohr and Bunzlau schools are maintained 
for the ceramic industries. One year of prac¬ 
tical work in addition to the common school 
branches is required for entrance. Courses 
arc given in German and arithmetic, drawing 
and painting, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 
geology, ceramic technology, and practical 
work m the shops. 

The textile schools were reorganized in 1890. 
and afford training for master workmen and 
young manufacturers in spinning and the 
allied trades, Traveling teachers arc also 
employed for the country districts where the 
hamlloom has still been retained. 

There are besides special schools, like the 
navigation schools, schools of mines, schools for 
blacksmiths. For girls and young women there 
arc courses in women’s handicrafts, machine 
stitching, white work, laundry, dressmaking, 
art embroidery, lace making, commercial sub¬ 
jects, and household arts. 

The other German states have provided simi¬ 
lar schools through the same organizations as in 
Prussia, Variations occur as demanded by the 
different industries. In addition to the types 
of schools referred to abovCj there are, for 
example, in Bavaria schools in the wood in¬ 
dustries — carving, cabinet making, toys, etc. 
Such schools are maintained at Berchtesgnden, 
Oboramm organ, Partenkirchcn, and Forth. 
Snxony spends more on industrial schools of all 
grades than any other German slate. At 
Chemnitz the Technical Institute 1ms several 
thousand students in the different departments 
of machine construction, industrial drawing, 
building construction, textile branches. Each 
of these branches is also eared for by separate 
institutions in other towns; textile schools at 
Reichcnbach, Zittnu, Plauen, Groschonau, etc,; 
machine construction at Mittweida, Zwickau, 
and Hainichon. To the Royal Industrial 
School at Plauen a museum is attached, with 
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models, designs, patterns, natural objects, etc. 
The handworkers* schools aim to give general 
industrial courses to apprentices and master 
workers; such schools arc found at Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Bautzen, In Saxony arc located 
a number of national schools maintained pri¬ 
marily by private societies throughout Germany 
with state or city support. Among these may 
bo mentioned the Thworkets* School at Auc, 
the Locksmiths’ School at Rosswehi, Watch¬ 
makers’ School at Glnshiitte, Turners* and Carv¬ 
ers’ School at Leipzig, Tanners’ School at Frei¬ 
berg, and the Millers' School at Dippoldiswflldc. 

The same provision of industrial schools is 
found in Wfirttemberg. At Rcutlingen there is 
the Technioum for the weaving industry, giving 
instruction in spinning and weaving for manu¬ 
facturers, superintendents, and master workmen 
engaged in the textile industries. Other schools 
in the same field are located at Hcidcnhcim, 
Laichlngen, Sindelfmgcn, and Sontheira. A 
state school for skilled mechanics at Schwen- 
ningen offers courses in watch and clock making 
and electrotechnical work. Supported by the 
state and city, there is at Stuttgart a school for 
the book printing trades under the auspices 
of the Union of Proprietors of the Book Print¬ 
ing Establishments. 

Industrial Art Schools, — Within the scope 
of industrial education must also bo included 
the industrial art schools, which are nearly 
nil under direct state control. While the ar¬ 
tistic side of the industries is by no means 
neglected, the emphasis in the industrial school 
falls primarily on the industry involved. Thu 
industrial art schools give instruction in the 
arts as applied to industries, and ns a rule arc 
general in scope, and while a few provide courses 
with reference to special industries, they require 
a preparatory general course. The schools 
admit pupils at the age of sixteen, and generally 
require two years of practical workshop expe¬ 
rience, The course extends over two years. 
While fees arc charged, numerous scholarships 
are offered. Some schools have, in addition 
to the general course, preparatory courses of 
two years, pupils being admitted at the age of 
fourteen. The instruction in the industrial 
art schools covers the following subjects: all 
branches of drawing, architectural drawing, 
modeling, decorative arts, wood carving, 
painting, enameling, chasing, pattern design¬ 
ing, engraving, art embroidery. Some schools, 
especially in Bavaria, give courses in glass 
and porcelain painting. In Prussia there arc 
industrial schools at Berlin ( Konigliche Kunst - 
schnle and Konigliche Kunstgewcrbe museum), 
at Breslau ( Konigliche Kunsl- und Kunslge- 
werbcsckule)^ at Dusseldorf (municipal Kunsl- 
gewcrbeschule), at Frankfort a. M. f Kunst- 
gewerbeschule of the Kmuttgewerbe-V erein), 
Kaimu a. M. ( Konigliche Zcichcn-Akademic) 
for training art-jewelers, gold and silversmiths, 
etc.). The Wo chief Industrial art schools 
are the Konigliche Kunstgcwcrbeschulen at 


Munich and Nuremberg. In Saxony there are 
several special industrial art schools in addition 
to the Konigliche Kunstgewcrbeschtdc ut Dres¬ 
den, which also has a preparatory school. At 
Plaucn courses arc given in the application of 
the arts to textiles. The Konigliche Akadcmio 
der graphischen Kiinste und Buchgeiwrbe at 
Leipzig pays special attention to the applica¬ 
tion of the arts to all branches of the hoot; in¬ 
dustry (lithography, woodcuts, engravings, 
photography, and manifolding). The state 
Kunstgowerbeschule at Stuttgart has preparatory 
courses in addition to the special courses which 
arc divided into five courses, the arts applied 
to furniture, models, and woodcarving, decora¬ 
tive arts, chasing, and the teaching of drawing. 
Similar provisions are found throughout the 
country. 

England. — As in Germany, industrial edu¬ 
cation in England has developed along several 
different lines. The system of apprenticeship 
disappeared earlier in England than on tlm 
European continent, and, although the indus¬ 
trial and commercial development was more 
rapid, little was done to promote training until 
the hitter part of the nineteenth century. 
Classes for adults and young workers were 
established in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth century in connection with the Sunday 
school movement the Society for the 

Promotion of Christian Knowledge (q.v.), 
the Adult Schools (<?.?.), and the Mechanics* 
Institutes (<>.».). But only the two latter move¬ 
ments can he strictly said to have attempted 
to improve the efficiency of the working classes 
at their occupations. It was not until 1851 
that national action was taken to promote the 
education of adults. In that year the govern¬ 
ment made grants to evening schools and classes. 
Two years after the Exhibition of JSfri llic De¬ 
partment of Science and Art was established 
for the encouragement of instruction in drawing 
and science. From I860 grants wore given by 
the department on the result of written exami¬ 
nations; grants were also made for buildings, 
books, and equipment. In 1872 organized 
science schools, which offered instruction in 
science in courses of three years, were estab¬ 
lished, and might he Held by day or night. The 
Department made grants In respect of the sci¬ 
ence work at those schools, Many day science 
schools in 1002 became secondary tiny schools. 
Grants have also been made by the Department 
for instruction in drawing and design. The 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 was also 
administered by the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment, and provided for ” instruction in the 
principles of science and art applicable to indus¬ 
tries aud in the application of special branches 
of science and art to specific industries or em¬ 
ployments.” This act remained in force until 
1902, and under it local authorities used the 
powers intrusted to them to provide instruction 
in almost every subject except the classics. In 
1899 the Science and Art Department became 
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a branch of the Board of Education. Many ars, of whom only 1375 were fifteen years of age 
private associationsnlso supported and cncour- or over. The hope that children would be 
aged the introduction of scientific instruction induced to stay and complete a three years' 
mainly into the evening classes. The chief course ending at fifteen years of age has been far 
of these was the City and Guilds of London from realized. In a number of eases no satis- 
Institute, an association founded in 1878 " for factory attempt appears to have been made to 
the purposes of all such branches of science and give the curriculum a bias appropriate to the 
the fine arts as benefit or arc of use to or may circumstances and the probable future occupa- 
benofit or be of use to productive and technical tions of the scholars. The Board's conclusion 
industries, especially to commerce and indus- is that" it can hardly be said that the majority 
try generally. . . The department of tech- of higher elementary schools are in any special 
nology of the Institute registers and inspects degree fulfilling what the Board conceived to 
classes in technology and manual training and be the true function of a school of this type.” 
holds examinations annually in the subjects But, ns the Board of Education admit, the com- 
taught in these classes in the British Empire, parativc failure of higher elementary schools in 
Much of the early work in science and the England does not really indicate the failure of 
technical branches, encouraged by the different the principles underlying the scheme for their 
movements referred to above, by various nsso- establishment. 

ciations, and by the Department of Science and As often happens, the central government has 
Art, lias now been taken over by the local made its regulations too advanced, and the 
universities and technical schools, and since higher grants earned by a school definitely classi- 
1902 by secondary schools. (See England, fied as a higher elementary school arc eaten up 
Education in; Technical Education.) by the greater costliness of fulfilling the struc- 

In the present article only those forms of tural and other conditions required to secure 
industrial education which fire based directly recognition. It is probable that large numbers 
on an elementary school course will be treated, of schools classified as ordinary elementary 
Such instruction is given in higher elementary schools, e.q. such schools as have been recently 
schools, evening schools and in day trade organized in London under the name of central 
and technical schools. This classification is, schools, arc performing quite successfully the 
however, incomplete if it neglects the provisions functions of a higher elementary school, 
made by employers for giving special trade in- According to the Report of the Education 
struct!oil to their apprentices, (Sec Appiien- Committee of the London County Council 
ticeship and Education.) Nor is any account made in March, 1910, the central schools 
given hereof the preparatory courses in the should “ bo schools which will give their pupils a 
manual arts in elementary schools. (See Man- definite bias toward some kind of industrial or 
ual Training.) commercial work, while ensuring that their in- 

Higher Elementary Schools. —- These schools telligence should be fully developed, and they 
were first recognized by a Minute of the Board should occupy a distinct position from the scc- 
of Education (Apr, 6, 1900) as schools organ- oiulary school. They should avowedly frame 
ized to give a four years' course to pupils he- their curricula with a view to the pupils leaving 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, with a cur- at an age between fifteen and sixteen. Their 
riculum including practical and theoretical courses should be so framed as to provide for the 
science. Instruction was to be suited to the pupil the best possible equipment for entering 
special circumstances of the districts which upon the industrial or commercial world as soon 
they served, By Article 38 (IV) of the Board of as ho leaves school, while at the same time 
Education’s Code for 1905, it was to be a con- qualifying him to enter upon a special course of 
dition of the recognition of such schools that training for some particular industry at a poly- 
" the curriculum must have for its object the technic or similar institution, if he desires to 
development of the education given in the ordi- continue his education further.” The central 
nary public elementary schools and the provi- schools were introduced in London in April, 
sion of special instruction bearing on the future 1911. A similar type of school was established 
occupations of the scholars, whether boys or in Manchester in the same year. 
girl9,” The reason for the establishment of Evening Schools ,—The development of in- 
such schools was thus stated by the Board: dustrial training in higher elementary schools 
"The scholar who must at the ngc of fifteen and in the higher classes of elementary schools 
begin an industrial employment or enter the may fairly be considered as an attempt to link 
lower ranks of business needs a course of in- on directly the elementary with the technical 
struction different from that of the secondary schools. But an intermediate link is felt by 
schools, and yet one which is higher in standard some to be, if not absolutely necessary, at any 
and somewhat more special in aim than that rate desirable. For the fairly large proportion 
given in the ordinary public elementary of children who leave the elementary schools 
schools," The number of such schools in the at fourteen without reaching the higher classes, 
year 1009-1010 in the whole of England and and who arc quite unfit to take their places in 
Wales was not more than fifty-one, containing, the technical school even of a comparatively low 
on the last day of the school year, 10,771 schol- grade, it lias long been sought to form a link 
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by means of evening continuation schools; and 
certainly the evening continuation schools of 
Great Britain have done magnificent work, 
not only for the imperfectly educated, but also 
for those who have left the higher classes of 
elementary schools, where no attempt whatever 
has been made to bear industrial considerations 
m mind. The impasse caused by the Cocker- 
ton Judgment [q.v .), which forbade the use of 
rates for higher education in evening schools, was 
removed by the act of 1902, which permitted 
local authorities to support higher education. 
By the regulations of 1903 evening continuation 
schools may provide instruction in manual train¬ 
ing (wood and metal work), any.generalized or 
spcciat branch of science, including mathemat¬ 
ics, home occupations and industries. The 
curriculum is flexible, and may be adapted to 
local requirements. Evening technical classes 
with four or five year courses have also been 
established in connection with technical schools. 
They cover instruction in mathematics, draw¬ 
ing,'physics, mechanics, machine construction, 
and some specialized work, e,g . mechanical or 
electrical engineering. 

Day Trade Schools . — A recent attempt lias 
been made to provide the link by means of cer¬ 
tain clay schools in various localities popularly 
described as “ trade schools ” or “ preappren¬ 
ticeship schools.’ 1 As a matter of fact there are 
two grades of such schools: (a) the preap- 
prcnticeship school, (&) the trade school proper 
or apprenticeship school — the avowed object 
of which is to provide a substitute for the 
obsolescent apprenticeship system. Of the 
latter a useful account has been given by Mr. 
Blair, the education officer of the London County 
Council, in a paper read before the Imperial 
Education Conference hold in London in 1011, 
Ho describes these schools as a development 
of the day school for boys or girls of thirteen or 
fourteen years of ago, designed generally to pro¬ 
vide a mare specialized industrial curriculum 
than is hold to be admissible in an elementary 
school. Their object is to prepare boys and girls 
to become intelligent workpeople with a ohance 
of rising later,.and it is naturally expected that 
many on leaving the trade school will pursue 
their education through the avenue of the tech¬ 
nical school properly so-called, in many eases, 
of course, by attendance.at evening classes. 

As a typical illustration of one of the ten 
trade schools for boys in London may bo taken 
the School of Building at Brixton, opened in 
1908. The course is for three years, and ad¬ 
mission is restricted to boys between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age, who have passed the 
sixth standard of an elementary school, or its 
equivalent. H The curriculum, which is com¬ 
mon to all students during the first year, and 
which is looked upon ns a probationary period, 
includes building construction, workshop prac¬ 
tice, study of materials, workshop arithmetic 
and mathematics, experimental science, geo¬ 
metrical and plan drawing and lettering, free¬ 


hand drawing of building details, English 
literature, history with special reference to 
industrial changes and the development of 
public and domestic architecture, geography 
with, special reference to building materials, 
English composition, and business correspond¬ 
ence. Briefly this is: — 

8 hours per week workshop praotjeo (general); 

0 hours per week teohnical and drawing office instruc¬ 
tion ; 

4 hours per week elementary science; 

10 hours per week English, mathematics, and art applied 
to building; 

2 hours per week phy&ical instruction. 

At the end of the first year the principal advises 
the parents of the boys attending the school as 
to the most suitable vocation or craft to select 
for their sons; this recommendation is based 
upon any special aptitude shown during the 
first year, reports from the masters, the charac¬ 
ter of the boy. and the position of the parents.” 
In the second and third years the courses are 
divided into two main sections, an artisan course 
and a higher course for architects, builders, and 
surveyors, and the dcveloxnnent of the time 
table in the direction of greater specialization 
is shown by the fact that in the second year, in 
place of an. eight hours a week course in work¬ 
shop practice of a general kind, ten hours are 
devoted in the second year to specialized in¬ 
struction, and fifteen in the third year. It is 
dear that the last year's course is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable at all from that of a technical in¬ 
stitution properly so called. 

Of the six trade schools or apprenticeship 
schools for girls in London it may be said that 
they provide instruction in eleven skilled trades 
for women, ** The school hours are from nine 
to five, Saturdays being free. About two thirds 
of the school time is devoted to trade work, the 
remainder being given to art and general educa¬ 
tion. The trade teaching is in the hands of 
teachers who have obtained their knowledge, of 
the trade in first-class business houses. As far 
as is possible in a classroom, workroom condi¬ 
tions arc set up. The equipment and arrange¬ 
ment of the room is similar to that of a trade 
workroom. Workroom methods and trade 
standards of work arc adopted, the chief differ¬ 
ence being that, whereas in a workroom many 
workers may combine to produce one article, in 
a classroom each girl is responsible for and re¬ 
quired to carry through all the processes of the 
article she makes. Very little formal work is 
done; ns far as possible all completed work is 
real work made for a particular purpose. The 
ingenuity of the teachers is called upon to pro¬ 
vide sufficient variety of work to provide prac¬ 
tice and experience of the various branches of 
the trade which each girl must learn. A record 
is kept of the trade work of each girl and of the 
time spent in producing it.” 

Of the pre apprenticeship type of school for 
boys, the Trade Preparatory. School.at Liver¬ 
pool may be taken as an illustration, Tho 
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conditions of admission are much the same ns 
those described above for the London Trade 
School. “ The full course of instruction is 
arranged to extend over two years, and occu¬ 
pies six hours per day on five days per week for 
forty-two weeks in the year. The curriculum 
comprises workshop practice in wood and metal; 
practical mathematics (including the applica¬ 
tions of arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, etc,, 
to workshop problems); practical drawing of 
simple engineering and building details, with 
constructive and solid geometry and hand 
sketching; elementary science (including lab¬ 
oratory work) in mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry; English (including composition, 
geography, etc.); physical exercises. The 
time at present allocated to each of the subjects 
is as follows: •— 

nouna 


Workshop practice.. . 8 

Practical mathematics.5 

Drawing . 7 

Experimental science.5 

English . 4 

Physical exorcises.1 

Total.30 


There is very little specialization of the work 
even in the second year, and thcro is no third 
year; for the boy who is willing to pursue his 
education further is expected to pass on to a 
technical school proper.” 

In the same class of school may be reckoned 
the schools of domestic science for girls which 
have sprung up in various towns all over 
England and Wales, of which the York Ter¬ 
race School of Domestic Science in Liverpool 
may bo taken as an example. (See House¬ 
hold Auts.) It should be added that there is 
a tendency to graft on to the general courses in 
these schools instruction in such branches of 
woman's work as millinery, upholstery, etc. 

The ten trade or apprenticeship schools for 
boys in London contain 730, and the six London 
trade schools for girls 620 pupils. There are, 
as yet, no reliable statistics for the rest of the 
country, inasmuch as it i3 very difficult to dis¬ 
entangle the figures for the two types of 
sohool; namely, the apprenticeship type and 
the prcnpprenticeship type; but it is probable 
that thcro arc at least fifty schools. Those 
figures, both for London and the country at 
large* are so small ns to show that even ns nn 
experiment the day school link between the 
elementary school and the technical school has 
hardly passed out of the embryonic even into 
the infant stage. The costliness of the schools 
is against them. In London of the 736 boys 
only 378 pay fees; of the 620 girls only 229 pay 
fees; and whore education is not wholly free, 
the real measure of public appreciation is not the 
number of free, but of fee-paying scholars. 
The net cost to tno rates is probably a good deal 
higher in the schools of the apprenticeship typo 
than of the simpler p^apprenticeship type. 
Thus the net cost to local rates of enoh girl in 


one of the London trade schools for 1009-1910 
was £14, 18s, The net cost of a girl in the 
Liverpool York Terrace school was £4, 8s. lOd. 
The net cost per head of the Liverpool Boys' 
Preparatory Trade School was ,£9, IDs. 

The trado schools echo the general complaint 
in England, to be heard in technical institutions 
of all kinds; namely, that they have not yet 
won the full confidence and sympathy of employ¬ 
ers. t But there is reason to believe that the posi¬ 
tion in this regard is improving partly because 
employers are becoming more intelligent under 
the spur of international com petition, and 
partly because the schools are endeavoring 
more strenuously to turn out young people with 
the qualifications that square-headed employers 
are actually found to appreciate, not those that 
the domed foreheads of the school authorities 
think they ought to appreciate. It is noteworthy 
that, in this regard, the success of the girls’ 
trade schools in London has been greater than 
that of the boys. 

This day school experiment, however small, 
is a valuable one, but it is probable that, until ft 
compulsory system of continuation schools is 
established the bulk of the real industrial edu¬ 
cation of the country will continue to be sup¬ 
plied by the higher classes of elementary schools, 
which are endeavoring to connect themselves 
up directly with technical institutions, and by 
the link between the elementary school and 
the technical institution furnished by the even¬ 
ing continuation school. 

In conclusion it may be said that: First, the 
present situation in England is one of experi¬ 
ment and development. Out of the welter of 
discussion certain principles arc emerging, and 
in the application of these principles there is 
infinite variety. But this ferment is all to the 
good, for it indicates the keen intcrcstof active- 
minded people, above oil of teachers of every 
grade, in new problems; and something making 
for the good of the people is more likely to 
result from the general attitude t of inquiry 
than from any apathetic submission to this 
authority or that. Second, there is a growing 
recognition of the truth that it ip impossible to 
have effective industrial eduention unless the 
very basis of it is real work, and work which a 
child or young person recognizes as useful work, 
such work indeed ns makes him realize that he 
is not only an individual, but also a member of 
society and a citizen. J. G. L 

France.—The term “technical education" 
(enseiffncmenl technique) has been adopted in 
France for that education which prepares for 
industrial and commercial careers. ^ The term 
“professional education” is sometimes used; 
this term, however, is too broad, and leads to 
confusion, since all the institutions which pre¬ 
pare for law, medicine, teaching, etc., are pro¬ 
fessional schools. In the organization of tech¬ 
nical education France is far from having at¬ 
tained to the level of Germany, if it is true that 
the number of pupils in Germany who attend 
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industrial courses can be estimated at 400,000 
and that of students in commercial schools at 
48,000, Groat efforts arc still necessary to 
develop a type of education on which the 
economic future of the country depends. It is 
especially in the lower grades of technical edu¬ 
cation that there is room for progress if Franco 
is net to be left behind by Germany, ancl if the 
so-called crisis in the system of apprenticeship 
is to be remedied, In the higher and middle 
or secondary grades of technical education, 
there is little cause to envy foreign powers. The 
enrollment in these institutions is 3500 pupils. 
To these may be added in the intermediate 
grade the four national professional schools at 
Arrnenti&res, Nantes, Viorzon, and Voiron, with 
1327 pupils; the schools of watchmaking at 
Ouses and Bcsangon, with 208 pupils; and tho 
fifteen professional schools for boys and girls at 
Paris with 3116 pupils. 

All these institutions, maintained orsupported 
by the State, arc controlled by the Minister of 
Labor and Commerce. The National Con¬ 
servatory of Arts and Trades was established 
in Paris at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and has been reorganized several, times. It 
serves two purposes; it is an industrial museum 
displaying models and machinery, and is an edu¬ 
cational institution. It provides free public 
courses, which are generally given in the evening 
and are intended for those who arc engaged during 
tho day. Twenty-three different courses nro 
given in the conservatory, which may fitly lie 
called the Sorboono of industry, The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the courses: geometry applied to 
trades; mechanics; machine work; physics 
applied to arts; industrial electricity; weaving 
and spinning; civil engineering; art applied 
to trades; metallurgy and metal work: gen¬ 
eral chemistry in its relation to industry; 
agricultural and analytical chemistry; indus¬ 
trial chemistry; chemistry applied to coloring 
matters, dyeing, and blenching; chemistry 
applied to limestone and cement, pottery, and 
gfasswork; agriculture; industrial hygiene; 
political economy and industrial legislation; 
industrial economics and statistics; insurance 
and provident societies; commercial law; so¬ 
cial economics; trades unions; industrial and 
commercial geography. 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, 
established in Paris in 182S, becamo a national 
institution in 1857, for the training of engineers 
in all branches of industry. Foreigners arc 
admitted on the same terms as natives. The 
course lasts throe years. There are twenty 
professors. On leaving, the students receive 
either a certificate of attainments or a diploma 
of engineer in arts and manufactures. The 
holders of this title are much sought after for 
industrial positions, but have no claim to any 
official appointment. For government service 
engineers are trained at the Polytechnic School 
(Ecole polylecjinique)t and the School of Bridges 
and Hoads (Beale des Ponls cl Chausaies), 


National Schools of Arts and Trades (7 ?coles 
nationales des Arts el MUiers). — There are five 
of these schools (Chdtoiis-sur-Marne, Aix, Angers, 
Lille, and Cluny). A sixth school is to be opened 
iii Paris in 1912. Boys between fifteen and 
seventeen are admitted on an examination 
which includes written composition and oral 
tests hi orthography, arithmetic, elementary 
geometry, lineal and ornamental drawing, and 
algebra. The schools are boarding institu¬ 
tions, and admit about 300 pupils. About 
three fourths of the pupils hold government 
scholarships covering, tuition and board. A 
three years' course is given, theoretical and 
practical, for the industrial training of fore¬ 
men, managers, capable and trained ^artisans. 

National Professional Schools (Ecolcs na¬ 
tionales profcssioncllcs). — The four profes¬ 
sional schools at Anncntteres, Vicrzon, Voiron 
(established in 1881 and 1882, but opened 
later), and Nantes (1900) arc intended for the 
training of artisans and foremen in industry; 
they also prepare for the competitive examina¬ 
tion for admission to the National Schools of 
Arts and Trades. They were formerly under 
tho Minister of Public Instruction, but by law 
of April 19, 1900, they were placed under the 
Minister of Labor and Commerce. Instruc¬ 
tion is practical ami theoretical, and is of the 
same character as in the watchmaking schools 
at Ouscs and Bcsangon. They all have courses 
in iron and wood work, and also specialize in 
tho industries of their district; thus, Avmen- 
tidres has spinning and weaving, Voiron, weav¬ 
ing and silk culture. Vicrzon, pottery. 

Lower Schools of Commerce and Industry 
(Ecolcs pratiques dc Commerce el ^Industrie), 
— General preparatory training for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural pursuits is given 
in the Higher Primary Schools (Ecoles Pri - 
moire* Superieures ). T h cse offer courses of two 
or three years, which are based directly on the 
work of the elementary schools, but are not vo¬ 
cational in any sense. (See further detailed 
account under Fiiancu, Education in.) 
Special industrial schools bosed on manual 
work were established by the government in 
1SS0. These Ecolcs manwllcs d’apprentissage 
(Manual apprenticeship schools) were under 
the control of both the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction and the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. Their aim was to impart manual 
dexterity and some knowledge of the science 
underlying the industries. The dual control 
(condominium) of this type of school proved 
unsatisfactory, and a reorganization took place 
in 1892. Tho manual apprenticeship schools 
became lower schools of commerce and in¬ 
dustry, and were placed under the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. Thcj r were intended 
for the training of commercial employees and 
artisans, and their justification was thus stated; 
“ With few exceptions apprenticeship in a 
shop no longer exists to-day. It has become 
indispensable to put at the disposal of business 
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men assistants who arc well prepared and to 
supply to employers selected artisans.” These 
schools receive pupils up to the age of fifteen. 
They may be established by municipalities! 
communes, or departments and receive state 
aid. In 1910 there were 66 such schools (53 
for boys and 13 for girls); 30 of the boys 1 
Schools gave instruction in both commerce and 
industry, 1G in industry, and one in commerce 
alone. The girls' schools gave the combined 
courses. There were enrolled 10,350 boys and 
2858 girls. In the industrial schools there is a 
course common to all,— iron and woodwork, 
while the other courses vary considerably ac¬ 
cording to the needs of the district, e.g. in¬ 
dustrial chemistry and dyeing; wool weaving 
and cloth manufacture; manufacture of fur¬ 
niture; electricity; gunsmithing; watchmak¬ 
ing; cutlery; printing and typography; etc. 
In the commercial schools the courses are also 
distinguished by the local needs. Thus, the 
choice between two modem languages is deter¬ 
mined by the geographical location of the 
school; the course in merchandise varies ac¬ 
cording to the local trade; and similarly in tho 
vine-growing districts, the chemistry of wines 
is taught. In nearly all the schools there is a 
commercial bureau in which the pupils are 
made acquainted with samples of prints em¬ 
ployed in commerce. The girls receive train¬ 
ing to equip them for the home or for employ¬ 
ment as artificial flower makers, modistes, 
corset makers, dressmakers, eta. At the con¬ 
clusion of the course of three years the gradu¬ 
ates receive the Cerlifical dca Eludes pratiques 
c&mmerciales el hiduslrieUes. 

In a number of these schools there have been 
established normal departments which prepare 
teachers of industry and commerce. It is 
proposed to establish at Paris a normal school 
for industrial education. 

The efforts of the State are supplemented by 
municipalities, chambers of commerce, com¬ 
munes, and individuals. In Paris the town 
maintains seven boys' schools for special in¬ 
dustries; for the book industry, y Ecole Esiienne; 
for iron and wood work, VEcole, Diderot and 
VEcole Dorian ; for furniture, VEcolp Boulle; 
for fine arts applied to industry, VEcole Jder- 
nanLPalisscy; for practical drawing, VEcole 
G-cnmin-Plmn; for tho sciences applied to 
industry, VEcole dc Physique cl dc Chimic. 
These schools give^ general and industrial (the¬ 
oretical and practical) courses extending over 
three or four years. In addition there arc also 
eight industrial schools for girls, which prepare 
for the recognized trades for women, such as 
tailoring, millinery, flower making, fine lin¬ 
gerie, etc. 

A number of schools may be mentioned 
throughout the country. Attached to the 
University qre the Chemical Institute of 
Lyons* the Ecole dc Brasserie (School of Brew¬ 
ing) of Nancy; the Elcctrotechnic Institute of 
Grenoble, etc. Duo to private initiative or 


municipal authorities are the Ecole La Mar - 
tinih'e at Lyons, celebrated for its special 
methods of instruction; the Industrial Insti¬ 
tute of the North, the Spinning and Weaving 
School^ at Lille; the Technical Institute at 
Roul;aix; the Industrial School at Tourooing; 
the Ecole Rouvihe at Toulon, etc. The State 
assists about 400 technical courses with sub¬ 
ventions. 

The SellooIs of Hydrography should also bo 
mentioned; of these there are sixteen, attended 
by candidates for the merchant marine, imcl the 
Scliool of Forestry at Nancy and the Ecole dc 
Bergcric at Itambouillct. 

As in other countries, chambers of commerce, 
associations of workmen and employers, and 
private individuals play an important part in 
the promotion of commercial and industrial 
education. Such societies for industrial training 
include, for example, tho Society for Elemen¬ 
tary Instruction and tho Polytechnic Associa¬ 
tion (1S30) and tho Philotcchmc Association 
(1848) at Paris; the Popular Education Society 
at Havre; the Society of the Ithone for Industrial 
Instruction at Lyons, Many schools of this type 
are distinguished from the preceding in that the 
pupils are received at a more mature age and are 
already following their occupations, while the 
courses of instruction tend to be more special¬ 
ized. Among these schools may be men¬ 
tioned “ the technical schools for masons es¬ 
tablished by the Paris societies of masons and 
stone cuttei'3; courses for tailors maintained 
by the incorporated body of tailors; schools 
for jewelry manufacture maintained by the 
jewelers’ syndicate.” G, C. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, ENGLISH, — the plasticity of organs that is favorable to 
A term used in England with special reference continuous educational growth* Thus the 
to the schools provided for wayward, truant, conditions favorable to education have been 
and criminal children, or children of criminals identified with 11 the prolongation of infancy." 
and drunken parents. They include both day Joint Fiskc is the author of the doctrine of 
and boarding schools. See for detailed ac- the importance of prolonged infancy. Ho 
count the article on Reformatory Educa- seized upon the fact that early perfection and 
tion. high specialization of function are unfavorable to 

further development, and that they render prac- 
INEBRJETY, — See Alcohol, tiie Use and dually impossible the acquisition of neto powers. 
Psychological Effect of; Intoxication; In some sense, the early perfection of animal 
Temperance, Education in. instincts and powers is the barrier that pre¬ 

cludes learning, and hcncc development. On 
INEQUALITIES. — If a, &, and c are the other hand, the incompetcncy for special- 
positive quantities, such that a + 6 *= c, wo ized acts of the human young means a plns- 
say that c is greater than a , or that a is ticity (q.v.) which permits and demands learn - 
less than c. These relations are symbolically mg—adaptation of capacities to new condi- 
expressed thus: c> a, a < c, and these ex- tions ns these show themselves. Consequently, 
pressions are called inequalities. Inequalities infancy (of some organ) remains as long as 
arc subject to some of the lawa of equations, genuine growth, transformation, is possible to 
but not to all of them. For example, if « < c, a human being. Its opposite is not so much 
then a+ £<0 + 3; but as is not less than competency of action as arrest of growth, cx- 
c.t, if x is negative. The subject of inequalities hnustion of potentiality, of possible assump- 
was formerly treated quite extensively in tion of new directions of thought and action, 
elementary algebra, and it has an interesting It follows that infancy is to bo conceived 
theory. Of late, however, it has been recog- positively, rather than negatively; it marks 
nized that it is of little value until the subject the presence of a powerful and significant 
of limits is reached, and therefore it has but resource rather than the mere absence of 
slight treatment in our current textbooks on capacities. Our tendency to conceive infancy 

the algebra of the secondary school. The in terms of lack, deprivation, impotency, is clue 

symbols > and < arc due to Harriot, an Eng- to our taking certain specialized adult forms of 
lisli algebraist who wrote in 1031. At the same capacity as our standard; the lack and im- 

period Oughtrcd, another well known Eng- potency are purely relative and comparative, 

lish algebraist, used and C- for the same If we emphasize the limit of growth which 
purpose, and these latter symbols were used characterizes adult specialized powers (the 
by several English writers of the seventeenth fact that they evidence the formation of habits 
century. D. E, S, that resist readaptation), adult powers are a 

sign of defect as compared with the mobile, 
INFANCY, THEORY OF, IN EDUCATION, alert case of adaptation to the new that char- 
— Infancy denotes, biologically, tho phase of ncterizes infancy, Yiewcd absolutely, infancy 
immaturity in the development of a function or is a power, not an impotency. It is power of 
organ of an organism. It is a more or less growth. Viewed statically, crosswise as it 
relative term, since some one function may be were, immaturity is mere deficiency of dcvclop- 
quite undeveloped while others are fully opera- ment; and till the rise of the biological sciences 
tive. The conception of infancy in contcm- and of the theory of evolution, it was almost 
porary educational theory is also colored by universal to conceive childhood in this negative 
its legal, or ( bettor, _ social sense. Infancy fashion. Children were simply partial, in- 
means the period of minority, the period when complete adults; the object of education was 
an individual is legally represented by an adult to hurry them through this period of lack into 
and is under special protection and super- the full competency of adulthood. Put other- 
vision, By natural extension of this menu- wise, education was n preparation for a future 
ing, infancy, in education, signifies the entire which alone was fully real and significant. But 
period in which individuals are protected from the theory of education substitutes a length- 
thc assumption of the full duties of adult life, wise view for this crosswise interpretation; it 
especially those of economic self-support. So reveals immaturity ns the essence of life itself, 
considered, infancy consists of those years in the power of continuing development, of rc- 
wliich children are t shielded against tho impact newal, of readaptation to the changing. It 
of economic conditions, in order that their time represents, so to speak, the evolutionary inl¬ 
and energies may be devoted to adequate petus itself^ as against the fixations of capacity 
growth | in other words, the years in which for adaptation indicated by matured organs, 
the chief interest is education, Quito ob- The importance of the idea of infancy for 
yiously, the biologioal and economic phases of educational purposes requires that we note the 
infancy go together. The immaturity of capac- reflex influence of prolonged infancy upon the 
ity is the cause of economic dependence, while social conditions of adult life. It is hardly 
the period of economic dependence preserves too much to say, as Mr. Fisko (g,«.) also 
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first pointed out, that the helplessness of 
infancy lias probably been the chief force in 
socializing the human race in its progress out 
of an animal condition. Mutual defense and 
economic efficiency have been powerful forces 
in bringing about associations of human beings. 
Relations of sex have brought about even more 
intimate and intense associations. But com¬ 
binations brought about by these forces are 
relatively transitory and instinctive as com¬ 
pared with those due to the need of the con¬ 
tinued care of the young. Although the young 
of savage peoples are more precocious than 
those of civilized races, tlip years in which 
their dependence demands continued close 
association are relatively long in contrast with 
the weeks, days, or hours during which eco¬ 
nomic and sexual needs hold people together. 
It is generally admitted, for example, that the 
change of the marriage relation from a tempo¬ 
rary to an enduring form has been chiefly ef¬ 
fected by the presence of children, with their 
long-continued need for support. And this 
latter motivo can hardly have failed to react 
into industry, changing it from a predatory 
immediate satisfaction of physical wants 
as they became urgent into systematized, 
cooperative, and sustained modes of action. 
And this is only to say, with respect both to 
family and industry, that the presence of the 
dependent young has been a powerful factor 
in transforming instincts into conscious affec¬ 
tions and thoughts. The continued care of 
children tends to change passionate attraction 
into tender emotions, into sympathy, into 
affectionate interest. It also involves fore¬ 
sight, planning ahead, taking into considera¬ 
tion matters broader and longer than the 
immediate satisfaction of organic appetite. 
An interesting light upon the education pf adults 
through the necessities due to the presence of 
children is shed by the rdlc which the need of 
instruction has played in tho organization of 
science. Desire to get knowledge into a form 
in which it would be available and effective in 
the training of the less advanced 1ms been an 
infinitely more powerful motive in bringing 
together and systematizing knowledge and 
beliefs than all purely logical motives put 
together. The need of education has been 
the chief cause of a survey of experience wider 
than that required by the narrow immediate 
personal exigencies of appetite and circum¬ 
stance. This fact is illustrative of the funda¬ 
mental intellectual and moral influence due to 
the presence of infants — that is, of the rela¬ 
tively helpless. In the narrower psychological 
sense of the term, applying to the period from 
birth to the end of the third year, the subject 
is discussed in the preceding article on Infant 
Education. J, D. 

See Education; Growth; also Child 
Labor; Child Psychology; Child Study; 
Childhood, Legislation for the Conserva¬ 
tion op. 
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INFANT EDUCATION. — Historical 
Sketch, — Tho education of the child for the 
first three or four years of its life has among 
some people received much attention, among 
others very little. So also has it been in the 
discussion of education when education has 
become a matter of philosophical or social 
consideration. 

Among primitive people there exist many 
customs relating both to the conduct of mother 
or father, and to the conduct as well as the care 
of tho child. While most of these relate to the 
care of the body, many of them relate even thus 
early to the social education. Some of the 
Zuni or Pueblo Indians even lmvfi an initiatory 
ceremony within three years of infancy. (See 
Primitive Peoples, Education among.) 

Among ancient peoples whose civilization 
was of a high order, tho Greeks, perhaps, were 
most acutely conscious of the importance of 
utilizing the plastic period of infancy for im¬ 
planting moral and ivsthetic ideas and for 
developing a sound physique. In his Life of 
Lycurgm Plutarch tells us that the Lacedae¬ 
monians attached the greatest importance to 
tho rearing of healthy and vigorous children. 
To this end the girls — future mothers of citi¬ 
zens— received much the same rigid physical 
and moral training as the boys. The Greek 
practices concerning infant education are dis¬ 
cussed in the article on Greek Education; the 
ideals and theory are further presented in the 
articles on Aristotle, Plato, and Plutarch, each 
of whom wrote in detail upon the subject, 
Aristotle and Plato also devote much attention 
to tho duties and obligations of the guardians 
or political officials regarding the education of 
infants as well as of youtli3. 

With the Romans one finds a type of homo 
training of infants which has become famous. 
The position of the wife and mother in tho 
Roman household was one of far greater honor 
and dignity than that of the Greek wife. The 
newborn infant, far from being consigned “ to 
the mean dwelling of a hireling nurse,” was 
carefully reared by its own mother who divided 
her time between household concerns and the 
nurture of her children. If her cares wero 
too onerous, some female relation of irreproach¬ 
able character was placed in partial charge of 
the children. The Romans had a just apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of imitation in the training 
of young children. In his treatise called 
Brulus t Cicero maintains that greater at ten- 
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tion should be paid to the language which 
children daily hear and imitate. The fullest 
statement of tho educational theorist is given 
by Quintilian. By his tiJne ( c. 118 a.d.) the 
emphasis upon intellectual pursuits and the 
training of the accomplished orator had become 
pronounced. Hence we need not be surprised 
to find this prince of educators and stylists not 
only urging that parents and nurses be cultivated 
persons, but taking his stand with one Chry- 
sippus, who affirmed that no part of a child’s 
life should bo free from tuition. Even though 
the first three years bo allowed to nurses, yet 
the minds of children may be imbued with 
excellent instruction even by them.” Quin¬ 
tilian concedes that probably very little can 
be accomplished in these early years; never¬ 
theless f< even studies have their infancy.” 
Yet the little child should by no means bo 
driven to intellectual tasks, but rather bo led to 
find amusement in them. 

During the Middle Ages the earliest stage of 
education, like all other stages, was influenced 
by a combination of the custom of primitive 
peoples of the classical civilization and by Chris¬ 
tianity. The discussions on early Christian 
education, Christian Church, Early Edu¬ 
cation under; Catechetical Instruction; 
Church Schools; Middle Auks and Edu¬ 
cation, and related topics give the details 
for this period. The school ordinances of 
the German states during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries reveal, however, the per¬ 
sistence of much of the ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion of the primitive period into that late age. 

During the Renaissance and tho centuries 
following, ideas and customs with regard to 
infant education very slowly and gradually 
underwent modification. In the seventeenth 
century tho swaddling of infants was no longer 
practiced in England and Germany, although 
the custom persists in parts of Italy and Franco 
down to the present time, despite the vigorous 
protest of teachers. Tho nurse becomes a 
prominent figure in English child life in the 
reigns of tho Tudors and the Stuarts. But 
the habit of sending children from home to be 
brought up by foster nurses never gains tho 
foothold in England that it obtains across the 
channel. The faithful nurse of the Tudor 
period has been delightfully portrayed in 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet* She it was 
who cared for the bodily wants of her small 
charges, and repeated those legendary tales, 
ballads, and rhymes so dear to the hearts of 
children. (See Nursery Rhymes.) 

For methods and materials which now began 
to come in vogue, especially in this early in¬ 
tellectual training, see the article on Aucda- 
rians, Nursery Rhymes, etc. The evil of 
forcing young children beyond their mental 
strength existed in the seventeenth century 
as now, although it was probably not a com¬ 
mon practice. Sir John Evelyn, in his Diary. 
proudly writes of his infant son: “ At two ana 


a half old he could perfectly readc any of the 
English, La tine, French or Gothic letters, 
pronouncing the three first languages exactly.” 
Apparently this infant wonder, who died when 
he was but just five years old, could decline 
Latin and French nouns, conjugate most of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and “ had a 
strong passion for Grcekc.” Luther and 
Erasmus (qq.v.) give some consideration to the 
training appropriate to tho very early years. 
But the most notable writers who consider infant 
education in the seventeenth century are Come- 
liius and Locke. In his well known work, the 
Great Didactic f Comenius draws a sketch of wlmt 
lie calls the “ Mother-School,” or a School of 
the mother’s knee.” Here lie quaintly describes 
the process by which a very little child may 
gradually acquire many valuable facts about 
its world. As the tree very early puts forth 
the shoots that will later become its branches, 
so in this first school we must implant in tho 
future man the seeds of all knowledge. Locke 
(q.v.) is probably the first writer or theorist on 
education who makes the child the center of the 
entire process. And for this reason he stresses 
the physical, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
education. Of the three the physical is funda¬ 
mental or basic, but the mural is the most 
important aspect. The formation of habits of 
good conduct, which call be begun in the period 
of infancy, is tho chief aim of education. The 
intellectual aspect is secondary, and comes later. 

With the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the result of Locke’s teaching becomes appar¬ 
ent. In the Emile of Rousseau (1702) the 
educational importance of the period of infancy 
receives its first full recognition, (See Rous¬ 
seau, Jean Jacques, for details). From the 
writings of this reformer comes the conception 
of education as the development of the powers 
of the individual which makes the physical 
and psychical growth of the first few years of 
utmost importance. Extreme as he was in 
asserting that tho nature. of the newborn 
infant is wholly good {t as it comes from the 
hands of the Author of Nature,” deteriorating 
only in tho hands of man, he performed an 
incalculable service in directing the attention of 
parents and teachers to the “ primitive dis¬ 
positions ” of little children, and to the part 
these should play in determining early home 
education. This was an age of individualism, 
and Rousseau would have even the little child 
emancipated from an unintelligent and cramping 
tradition, and given his full rights as an indi¬ 
vidual, In spite of all the inconsistencies and 
exaggerations so frequently commented on by 
Rousseau’s critics, no one can deny that his 
influence upon the course of infant nurture 
and education was enormous. 

Pesl-nlozzi and Frocbel carried to practical 
embodiment the more or less theoretic sug¬ 
gestions of Rousseau. From his Letters on 
Early Education it would appear that Pcsta- 
lom was as actively interested in infant 
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education as his famous successor Froebel. 
He writes with the utmost earnestness that he 
despairs of accomplishing all that # he hopes 
and plans for the uplifting of mankind unless 
the earliest stages of education be provided 
for. The mother, with her unfailing fount 
of maternal love, is the agent in whose hands 
lies the future of human improvement. But 
how is the untaught mother to direct these 
powers? Pcstalozzi would reply: " By devel¬ 
oping heart and brain and hands to the true 
standard of all activity — the spiritual nature 
of man.” (Sec Pestalozzi.) It was Froebel, 
however, who stands as the great organizer 
of the ideas and much of the practices relating 
to infant education, With Froebel the gospel 
of the sacrcdness and almost limitless possi¬ 
bilities of childhood reachcd < its culmination. 
The original nature of every little child he ear¬ 
nestly believed to be whole and sound, since 
this nature was but an individual expression 
of tho Divine Unity, of the spiritual life of 
God pulsating through His highest creation. 
Therefore every unspoiled child unconsciously 
and yet surelv seeks that which is best. It 
follows that all early education should be pas¬ 
sive following, not " prescriptive, categorical, 
interfering.” The details of Froebel's ideas 
and practices are given under Fjioebel, 
Friedrich, and Kindergarten. In this con¬ 
nection account should be taken of the more 
superficial and mechanical scheme worked out 
in England under the mano of Infant Schools 
{q,v.) cmefly by Wilderspin ($.*,). Yet Rous¬ 
seau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel were hardly more 
than frontiersmen in the new domain of child 
study, staking out the land and indicating 
the work to be done by their more scientific 
successors. The modern psychologist and edu¬ 
cator, using the suggestions thrown out by 
these great pioneers, have patiently endeav¬ 
ored to understand, by observation and experi¬ 
ment, tho unfolding mmcl of the infant. Specu¬ 
lation and hit-or-miss empiricism have given 
place to tho painstaking methods of science in 
the study of the little child, a study upon 
which the earliest as well as tho most advanced 
education must be grounded if it is to bear 
wholesome fruit. W. G. 

Theory. —Tho term “education” has for so 
many years been identified with the formal in¬ 
struction of the schoolroom that the joining of 
the terms <f infant ” and u education ” seems 
almost a paradox. However, the present view¬ 
point is more and more emphasizing the fact 
that education is adjustment, is change, is prep¬ 
aration for service, the trend being always to 
ward ideal ends or purposes. With this emphasis 
on change and adjustment, no period in the 
child’s life offers such evidences of education as 
do the years before he enters school, those years 
before his education is supposed to have com¬ 
menced. If it be possible to point to any ono 
period of four years as the one in which the 
greatest number of adjustments is made by the 


child, when he learns most, this time must 
surely be the period of infancy. During this 
interval the child passes from a being with little 
or no mental life to one surpassing the highest 
animals in intelligence, showing at least the 
rudiments of all the human faculties; from a 
helpless being that makes a few reflex and in¬ 
stinctive movements to one that has control of 
many voluntary movements which enable him 
to care for himself, and to manipulate objects 
and often people to do his pleasure; from a 
being whose pains are expressed by a single cry 
to one that experiences many human emotions 
and desires, capable of expressing himself in 
symbolic human language; from a being that 
merely vegetates to one that shows such poten¬ 
tial powers that wo recognize human capaci¬ 
ties. 

The importance of this period, which has been 
emphasized by Preyer, Fiske, Miss Shinn, and 
others, has been largely lost sight of during 
the past fifteen years, a fact due to the wide¬ 
spread influence of President Hall and his 
followers. The adolescent period has been des¬ 
ignated as the critical one in the life of the 
child, hence interest in educational circles has 
been centering on the development of the in¬ 
dividual during the early teens- However, the 
Montessori (q.u.) movement in Italy, and, more 
recently, the psychological investigations of 
Jung and Freud, are again focusing attention 
on the early infancy of the child. The results 
of these two investigators in psycho-analysis, 
although still in the tentative stages, indicate 
that the desires, emotions, and the mental and 
physical lmbits formed in infancy, often before 
tho age of four years, have a very great in¬ 
fluence in determining not only the physical 
status of the child, but‘also the future emo¬ 
tional and volitional life of the adult. The 
general trend of development and character 
given during these early years, even though for¬ 
gotten, is, they claim, of lasting importance in 
shaping the final product. 

Even those who regard this period ns im¬ 
portant, however, have offered few suggestions 
and principles for education; these few are 
very general and flexible in character. This 
lack is due to the fact that during this early 
life the child is in the care of his parents and 
physician, therefore he has not been subjected 
to the same close investigation as has been 
accorded the child of school age. The day 
nursery is tho one institution with its chief 
interest in children of this age, although to tho 
Montessori schools, wherever found, and to 
the 6coles malcrnelles of France children are 
admitted at two years, and to the infant schools 
of England at three. Day nurseries were 
founded for the care of young children whose 
mothers were at workj the emphasis in these 
institutions, especially in this country, has been 
on the development of good health, the pre¬ 
vention of disease, and on educating the chil¬ 
dren through play. 
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The educational principles involved in infant esthetic habits, and should therefore be chosen 
education center around two great topics, with care. 

whether applied by the mother to the training Plenty of sleep and lack of intense and 
of the child in the home, or by the teachers in rapidly changing stimulation are necessary, as 

any of the schools mentioned, or by the nurse well as plenty of opportunity to exercise the 

in the day nursery; these are: physical muscles of the body without incurring too 
welfare, and tho process of habit formation, great fatigue. One of the most radical changes 
Of primary importance is the physical welfare, in recent years in infant education is along this 
especially during tho first year, for upon health line. The baby used to be considered the 

must depend not only the habits of this period, plaything of the family, and was always ex- 

but also the intellectual development of later hibited and ° shown off " to guests. While 

years. During this first year the child nearly awake, the child was being played with con- 

trebles bis size, a rate of growth far exceeding stantly, thus calling for constant change of 

that of any other period, though it continues attention. The forcing of so much violent 
rapid for a year or two. In connection with sense stimulation upon the delicate, growing 
this fact, if one realizes that tho proportion of nervous organism made the baby cross and 
the weight of each of the vital organs to the irritable, induced unnecessary and extreme 
rest of tho body, and the proportion of body fatigue, and resulted often in an overexcitable 

surface to weight greatly exceeds what it will nervous system. The present view is that, 

bo later, and likewiso that the automatic nmchin- though he should be played with and coddled 
cry governing physiological operations is not every day, yet much of the time he should be 
yet running smoothly, that about 11 per cent left to himself, to play and to exercise as he 
of all children die during the first year and but pleases, without undue stimulation by adults. 
2$ per coat during the next two years, is a Other children later become his companions, 
fact not so surprising. Recent statistics show and the same principle holds true for the group, 
that u a substantial reduction in the piopor- The education of the infant has ns its second 
tion of mortality has taken place even in the important factor the formation of good habits, 
large cities; but it is also apparent that the The most important ones, perhaps, are the 
decrease is more marked for children under five physiological habits, those of muscular control, 
than for infants, — a fact which proves that tho — such as talking and walking, — those of 
health problems of the latter have not yet re- perception, and certain moral habits, All 

coived sufficient attention.” This, then, is the education at all times in the life of any indi- 

most critical period of physical development, yidunl is conditioned by the capacity of that 
and all tho positive measures to insure normal individual. Tho instinctive equipment of the 
growth and to prevent disease should bo care- infant must determine the habits that can be 
fully studied and provided by parents. formed. As some instincts develop later than 

The factor having most to do with promoting others, some habits must be begun after the 

growth and preventing disease is proper feed- others are well fixed. As the appearance of 
ing. In tiic early months there is no food the instinct, however, depends not only on the 
which can take the place of the natural one — stage of physical development reached by the 
milk. u Tests made in European countries infant, but also upon the environment, it nec- 

have revealed the fact that breast-feeding essarily follows that the presence of an ndc- 

yiclds the lowest infant mortality; that tho qunte environment at the proper time is a vital 
use of animal milk causes a larger death-rate, factor in the normal education of a child. The 
and that the milk substitutes cause the largest formation of a habit on the basis of some in- 
death-rates." After the child is weaned, his stinot, on this level of development, in every 
food must still be fluids, and richer in nlbumi- case follows tho same general course. Blind, 
noids than that of the adult. The way for uncontrolled movements are made in response 
solid foods must be paved very gradually, for to the stimuli of the environment; sometimes 
the digestive system is still highly sensitive, many; sometimes few; a proportion of them 

therefore easily upset, ( meet with partial success. Tho contrast be- 

Because of the larger radiating surface, and tween the two results, and their varying dc- 
the poorly regulated heating apparatus, the grecs of perfection, tend to develop conscious- 
infant is very susceptible to changes in tem- nesa in connection with the situation, and the 
perature, so that the clothing of tho child and movement which ended in success comes to be 
the varying temperatures of rooms are im- deliberately repeated. This repetition of the 
port ant items in insuring good health, To movement, with the correcting of errors and 
expect an infant to thrive in the hot, dry air eliminating useless movements through com- 
of city apartments, where even plants wither parison with a standard, results in a good 
and die, is to expect the impossible. Fresh air habit. The importance of the two factors of 
and sunshino are more important now than at pleasure from results, and the conscious on- 
any subsequent time. The furnishings of the deavor to perfect the performance through 
nursery and playroom are influential not only comparison with n standard, will vary in 
in determining the emotional reactions of the strength and importance, the latter factor 
Want, but also in predisposing him to certain playing a more prominent part ns the child 
vol. nt—2 a 419 
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grows older. The duty of the parent or teacher 
is: first, to sec that the environment is of such 
a character that the instinctive reactions will 
show themselves; second, so to arrange 
things that good and useful reactions shall 
meet with success, and harmful or useless ones 
with failure; third, to make sure that all the 
elements which form the environment of the 
developing infant, especially the habits, tem¬ 
pers, and ideals of tho adults who surround tho 
infant, shall bo of a character worthy to servo 
as standards toward which his growth may 
roceod; fourth, to bear in mind that many 
abits, particularly those in the intellectual 
and moral fields, need to be progressive, not 
fixed and left once for all. 

In his learning at this stage the infant fol¬ 
lows the animal method of trial and " acci¬ 
dental " success; the pleasure which means 
most to him is physical pleasure, and the pain 
whioh really deters is physical pain. Approval 
and disapproval have considerable influence 
with the child toward tho end of this period, 
and come to be sought or avoided, at least in 
the beginning, according to their association 
with pleasurable or uupleasurahle physical 
conditions. The only motive appealing to 
the infant is the individualistic one. His only 
aim is self-advancement and self-gratification. 
In all children between the ages of two and 
three the control of this motive is hidden by an 
apparent unselfishness; this is due to the in¬ 
ability of the child to distinguish between him¬ 
self and others; his own personality has not 
yet been differentiated. Because he is not yet a 
self-conscious being, it makes little difference 
to him whether he or some ono else has the bite 
or the coddling. This state docs not last long, 
however, for at three, sometimes even before, 
the consciousness of self appears, and in its 
emergence tho infant shows the individualistic 
motive in all its strength. To expect a child 
of three or four to act from any motivo other 
than some form of self-seeking is to expect not 
alone what cannot happen, but a thing which 
would be most unfortunate if it did happen. 
The only method by which tho social-minded, 
altruistic adult can bo made is through having 
the child seek his own well-being alone, with all 
his heart, mind, and strength. He must learn 
to know and to be much, before his giving can 
count for much. Parents and teachers will 
do well to recognize that this extreme egotism 
of the young child is both natural ami useful; 
it must be developed, not suppressed. The 
infant must be won gradually to social interests 
and motives. During the first three or four 
years of the child's life it is scarcely possible to 
make a beginning. In this period to train a 
baby to be influenced by a word of approval 
as well as by some reward in the way of food, 
to want a story instead of a toy, and to be 
willing to wait for rewards and pleasures in¬ 
stead of demanding them immediately, is to 
lay a good foundation for future conduct. 


Regularity in tho physiological processes 
must be established during the period of in¬ 
fancy. Habits of eating, sleeping, bathing, 
and evacuation should be fixed. The health 
of the infant demands at this time the estab¬ 
lishment of such habits, and the well-being of 
the adult, physically and in other ways, may bo 
largely conditioned upon them. 

Muscular control comes gradually only, and 
is evolved from many spontaneous, uncoor¬ 
dinated movements; the baby, therefore, 
should have wide opportunity to exercise alt 
his muscles, and clothing should not hamper 
his movements or interfere in the least with 
circulation or respiration. On a bed or a pile 
of rugs lie can twist, wriggle, kick, swing arms, 
grasp at the air or anything else, and crow anti 
gurgle, thereby preparing for future muscular 
control. Such control comes by degrees; first, 
probably, the largo muscles of the arm, then 
" those of the eyes and head in turning toward 
sights and sounds, then the body in sitting, 
the hands in grasping, and finally, near the close 
of the first year, the logs in creeping, standing, 
and walking, and the vocal organs in repeating 
sounds." None of these habits is perfected 
in this period, but some control is gained, to 
be perfected and extended during the following 
period. The habits of walking and talking 
seldom como together, but a fair degree of 
control is attained in one, and then attention 
is called to the other, Walking usually pre¬ 
cedes, but if talking is begun early, it may be 
delayed. Since both of these habits depend 
on the development of tho brain centers in the 
third level, their appearance is some indication 
of the development of the nervous system. 
Undue delay, there!ore, in the appearance o! 
activity or in the control of cither of these may 
be a cause for anxiety, indicating a lack of 
development in higher brain centers. But forc¬ 
ing the infant to walk before the muscles or 
nerves are ready is unwise, and may result in 
serious difficulty. After the infant has gained 
some measure of control of the muscles of arms 
and legs, he is anxious to use them, and almost 
any activity will satisfy him, just so ho is doing 
something that does not involve too much 
fatigue. This, then, is the time to teach him 
to dress himself, to pick up and put away toys, 
and to help in many little ways; thus may be 
established with little effort valuable habits of 
orderliness and helpfulness. 

Tho development of definite human language 
from the incoherent babble of the infant lms 
always aroused the interest and wonder of the 
adult, but the method here followed is that one 
herein outlined. The babble, involving as it 
does all the sounds of the language, approaches 
at times the semblance of a word; the child is 
then coddled and kissed and made much of. 
Again and again, his process of accidental suc¬ 
cess, with subsequent pleasure, takes place, until 
the child finally deliberately says the word to 
gain the result; thus grows his control of the 
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language, imitation of the words and accents should be asking for stories; these are a very 

of others coming in as aids. At first simple necessary part of liia education, alike stimulat- 

words play the part of whole sentences, for ing the imagination and giving material for 
the normal and verbal relations do not exist the dramatic play. Stories should be chosen 
independently for the young child. For him carefully, should be within the child's ex- 
thc object is always acting; for many months, pcriencc, yet with the wonder element promi- 
thcrefore, the verb is neglected, and the noun nent. Children of this age are especially in¬ 
takes the part of both; this is particularly true terested in other children and in animals, but, 

of the copula, for gesture and intonation can whatever the content of the story, it must 
discharge its function. The other parts of possess movement, color, life, in order to ap- 
speech appear in the following order: adjec- peal. Stories told at this time are often the 
tive, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and the source of the night fears that trouble the inn- 
pronoun at the beginning of the third year. In jority of children. These fears arc due to two 
order that he may once for all learn the correct factors: the child's lack of experience, which 
forms, it is obviously important that the child prevents his distinguishing between possible 
shall hear good language; this last faot bars and impossible happenings, and his lack of 
from approbation the use of “ baby talk,” ability to distinguish between percepts and 
despite the attractiveness it possesses for the images. If the story contains anything fright- 
adult. Opportunities for verbal expression ful, the baby is very ant to recall it later, after 
should be given, and situations presented where the darkness has added its mystery, making 
needs arc satisfied only after the use of such even the familiar room seem strange. He 
expression. The scope as well ns the character then may really believe that the bear is under 
of the vocabulary of the child of three depends the bed, or that a chance noise is the rattle of 
primarily on the need he has been made to feel the witch’s broomstick. As it is the emo- 
for this kind of expression, and the amount of tional element in any situation that makes 
pleasure he has derived therefrom. The Ian- the deepest impression on the young child, the 
guage habits formed before school ago control fear-producing factor may lie in the telling of 
for many years. the story rather than in its content. The 

The relation between the development of probability of the child's developing night 
language and that of ideas is a very close one; ferns at tins time is considerably reduced if 
at least to some extent the latter is conditioned from infancy he has been trained to go to sleep 
by the former. Tim intellectual life of the in the dark; on the other hand, if he is be- 
child at this age is largely perceptual and tween two and three years of age before he is 
imaginative. He is becoming acquainted with left in the dark to go to sleep, he will scarcely 
himself, with people, with objects. From the escape these night terrors, and then, if he is a 
mass of unrelated sensory impressions he must sensitive, imaginative child, his suffering may 
evolve unified wholes, possessing certain char- be extreme. The other fears which appear in 
acterisfcics. The line of development of this many babies, such as fear of animals, wind, 
perceptual faculty is suggested by the order of etc., if they are not due to the example of adults, 
language development noted above. During are usually transitory, and can be eliminated by 
this process between the third and the fourth having some definitely pleasurable result con- 
year the confusion between the memory of ncctecl with the fear-arousing situation, 
percepts and the images of imagination shows The period of infancy is the natural time for 
itself. The percepts arc still hazy, lacking the establishment of the habit of obedience, 
many essential characteristics, and the im- It is a natural outgrowth of the relation be- 
ages arc extremely vivid and interesting; so tween the infant and the adult. Obedience 
arises the confusion. The need at this time must first be given to a personal authority, 
is for manifold sense experiences, but with op- because pleasure and good results arise from 
portunity for repetition so that the percept it. Punishment best understood is physical 
may be fixed with enough variety not to lose pain, and, a little later, disapproval. The 
the novelty. The broader and more complete adult should be consistent and moderate in 
the sensory and perceptual experiences of the his demands, but the obedience required should 
infant, the greater the possibilities of future be immediate and cheerful. No other habit is 
intellectual development. Toys afford one of of greater importance than this one to the future 
the chief educational means; they should be moral development of the individual. The 
few, simple, offering much chance for activity, adult’s appreciation of law and his power to 
thus offering stimulation for initiative and command find their source in this habit of 
imagination. With the young child, toys obedience. Other moral habits, of sclf-eon- 
should be changed often; the old ones brought trol in emotions and desires, of cleanliness, of 
back have the charm of novelty, and so stimu- consideration for others, of generosity, loyalty, 
lute to further knowledge. Suggestions af- and truthfulncss, must be begun during in- 
forded by the toy congress and by toy exhibits fancy, the motive appealed to being the same, 
should he of great service to parents in making some form of individual pleasure. The child 
this stage of the child's development normal of three or four who has found out that ” it 
and healthful. Before he is four the child pays " to wait for things, to share with others, 
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md to obey promptly! is in ft fair waj; to be¬ 
come a social-minded, law-abiding citizen. 

Briefly summarizing; infant education cen¬ 
ters about the child's physical welfare, primarily 
depending on proper feeding, a wise environ¬ 
ment including necessarily restful sleep, fresh 
air, a lack of undue stimulation, judicious 
“ lotting alone/' and the formation of proper 
habits as to muscular control, the correct use of 
language, the regularity of the physiological 
functions, responsiveness to proper incentives, 
the development and control of desirable 
emotions, and the virtues of obedience and 
self-mastery. N. N. 
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INFANT MORTALITY.— See Mortality 
among School Child hen, 

INFANT SCHOOLS. — The honor of estab¬ 
lishing the first infant school is generally 
ascribed to Jean-Fredevie Obcrlin (g.y.), but 
the institution from which sprang the infant 
schools of the British Islands and the holes 
maUrnclles. of Franco was established by 
Robert Owen As soon as Owen had 

obtained complete control of the cotton mills 
at New Lanark, “a building which may be 
termed the New Institution was erected in the 
centre of the establishment with an enclosed 
area before it , . . intended as a playground/ 1 
The upper story was intended to serve for a 
senior school, lecture room, and church, the 
lower for an infant school. To the infant 
school children were admitted almost as soon 
as they could walk. There they were “per¬ 
petually superintended to prevent them ac¬ 
quiring bad habits, to give them good ones, 
and to form their dispositions to mutual kind¬ 
ness.” They were taught also u whatever 
might be supposed useful that they could 
understand/^ and the instruction was com¬ 
bined with singing and dancing and as much 
amusement as was found requisite for health 
and to render the little ones active, cheerful, 
and happy. In fine weather they were much 
out of doors. There was no punishment, and 
“tho children were not to be annoyed with 
books, but were to be taught the uses and 
nature or qualities of the common things 
around them by familiar conversation” and 
“ by sensible signs — the things themselves or 
models or paintings,” The first master was 
“ a good obstinate dominie of the old school/' 
but “ he could not and would not attempt to 
adopt what he deemed to be ... ‘ new¬ 
fangled 9 ideas.” Owen therefore sought among 
the population of the village (nil depending on 
the mills) “ two persons who had a great love 
for and unlimited patience with infants, and 
who were thoroughly tractable and willing 
unreservedly to follow” his instructions. He 
found a master in “ft poor simple-hearted 
weaver named James Buchanan (q.v.) t who had 
been previously trained by his wife to perfect 
submission to her will," who “ loved children 
strongly" and had inexhaustible patience 
with them, and who was willing to be in¬ 
structed. To aid him “ a young woman about 
seventeen years of age, known familiarly 
among the villagers as Molly Young," was 
appointed. 

The New Institution was only one of many 
plans for forming the younger or reforming 
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the older inhabitants of New Lanark, and, 
Owen being skillful in attracting attention, 
these plane became well known both at home 
and abroad. The Marquis of Lansdownc, 
Brougham, James Mill, Zachary Macaulay, 
Joseph Wilson, and other benevolent English¬ 
men who approved of the infant school, 
combined in 1818 to set up a similar one at 
Westminster, and in order that the copy might 
be perfect they obtained the services of Bu¬ 
chanan as master. Ho does not seem to have 
had the originality or the enthusiasm necessary 
for working well alone, but he inspired Wilder- 
spin who had sufficient originality to 

evolve a new type and sufficient enthusiasm 
to make it popular. Wilclcrspin was himself 
instrumental in establishing a considerable 
number of infant schools, and his advocacy 
may have had some influence in inducing the 
British and Foreign School Society the 

National Society (q.v,), and the Irish Com¬ 
missioners to make such schools an integral 
wt of their systems. His influence in Scot- 
and can bo plainly seen. (See Stow* David.) 

In 1830 the Home and Colonial Society (< 7 . 0 .) 
was founded to train teachers for infant 
schools, and as a leading member of the Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. Mayo, had resided for nearly three 
years at Yvcrdun, the methods of Peatalozzi 
were inculcated. These must have tended to 
correct the “ bookishness ” which was the 
chief fault of the earlier schools, for Joseph 
Fletcher, a government inspector who in 1845 
examined the schools connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society, reported 
that a great improvement had been wrought. 
The improvement continued, and the Royal 
Commissi cm appointed in 1S58 reported that 
infant schools " form a most important part 
of the machinery required for a national system 
of education inasmuch as they lay the foun¬ 
dation, in some degree of knowledge and in a 
still greater degree of habits, which are essen¬ 
tial to education, while without them a child 
may contract habits and sustain injuries 
which the best school will afterwards be un¬ 
able to correct and remedy.” Even then tho 
school for infants was too much a copy of the 
school for older children, too much was thought 
of " lessons,” and instruction was too often 
allowed to usurp tho place of education. 
There was a gradual amendment till about 
1874, when the introduction of Frocbcl’s prin¬ 
ciples effected not a reformation but a trans¬ 
formation, surprising alike in its extent and its 
rapidity. The aims as well as the methods 
were changed, and the schools, though retain¬ 
ing their old shape, were animated by a new 
spirit. 

France .— In the only country outside the 
United Kingdom where it is an integral part 
of the national system, the infant school may 
be traced back to tho efforts of Mine, de 
Pastorct. The sallc d'hospitaUt6 which she 
founded in Paris in 1801 (see Obeulin) does 


not appear to have lasted long, but when, in 
1825, she heard from the Baron do Gdmndo, 
who had recently visited London, of the 
success of Buchanan and Wilclcrspin, her 
interest was revived and she resolved to try 
again. With herself as president and Mine. 
Millet as treasurer she formed a committee 
which on Apr. 1 , 1820, opened m the Rue du 
Bac what was called a salle d’asile. This 
excited the attention of M. Cochin, the Mayor 
of the Twelfth Arrondisscmcnt, who per¬ 
suaded Mme. Millet to go to England to study 
the plan. He soon followed, and in 1828 after 
their return the committee opened in the Rue 
dcs Martyres a mile d'asile on the English 
model. The same year M. Cochin opened 
another in the Rue Saiut-IIippolyte which by 
royal command was named after him. To 
tlus was attached a normal department under 
the direction of Mme. Millet. In 1833 the 
salle d'asile was adopted by the government 
as part of the national system and M. Cochin, 
published a manual in which he anticipated 
several of the kindergarten occupations four 
years before Froebel had opened his first kin¬ 
dergarten In 1837 M. de Salvandy 

(< 7 .y.), the Minister of Education, appointed a 
commission, with M. Cochin as president, to 
make rules for the conduct of the salles d'asile 
and to draw up n program for the examens 
d*aptitude of their mistresses. Ten years later 
M. de Salvandy founded in the line Ncuve 
Saint-Paul a maison provisoire d'tludes, in¬ 
tended to complete the instruction of persons 
desiring to devote themselves to the direction 
or the inspection of salles d’asile. This was 
ultimately called the Ecolc- Papc-Carpcntier, 
After the distinguished lady who for twenty- 
seven years consecrated her talents and her 
zeal to its superintendence. 

( Benefiting by the experience of the English 
pioneers, the French pioneers strove to avoid 
the error of making the schools for infants 
small copies of the schools for older children. 
The genius of the salle d'asile, said Mme. Millet, 
was to be found in the heart of a mother; and 
Mine. Pape-Carpentier said that the salles 
d'asile ought to bo whnt M. Carnot decreed 
in 1848 they should be called, fcoles malcrnclles. 
The old name was resumed after a dtcrcl of 
Mar. 21 , 1855. This dkrel and the conse¬ 
quential rbqlemenl fixed the curriculum and the 
method as well as the name. The curriculum 
was to include the elements of religious in¬ 
struction, of reading, of writing, of mental 
arithmetic mid of linear drawing, a knowledge 
of common things, suitable manual work, 
hymn singing, moral exercises, and physical 
exercises. By a d£crd of Aug. 2 , 18S1, 

which incidentally adopted once more the name 
tcolc malcrnelle , the curriculum was modified. 
It now includes (1) the first principles of moral 
education; a knowledge of common objects; 
the elements of drawing, of feuding, and of 
writing; exercises in the mother tongue; 
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notions of natural history and geography; suit- 
able recitations; (2) manual exercises; (3) 
singing and graduated “ synoptic " raovemen ts. 

D. S-n. 

See England, Education In; France, 
Education In. 
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should bo extended somewhat in order to provide 
a greater security. 0 

There has been in this country an epidemic 
more or less prevalent since lfl07. This ia 
part of a pandemic which has embraced a large 
part of the world. The prevalence of tins 
disease is an added reason for competent medi¬ 
cal inspection in the public schools. It is 
important that the disease should be detected 
when it occurs among school children, and it 
is necessary that other pupils from tlio family 
where the case occurs should bo excluded from 
school for a period of four weeks from the 
onset of the disease, W. H. B. 

See Infectious Diseases. Contagious 
Diseases; Paralysis. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS, — Infantile paral¬ 
ysis, or epidemic poliomyelitis, is considered an 
infectious disease of contagious character. It 
is caused by a very minute organism which 
cannot bo seen under the moat powerful micro¬ 
scope, a germ of the kind called “ ultramicro- 
scopio.” These minute parasitic bodies can 
pass through the pores of earthen and porce¬ 
lain filters, but no difficulty is encountered in 
the modern laboratory in dealing with the 
invisible virus in an accurate manner, 

Tlie characteristic symptoms are a high tem¬ 
perature, pain in the back and limbs, then 
suddenly paralysis, generally in the muscles 
of the leg. The disease attacks especially 
children between one and five years of age, 
but adults are also affected. Young children 
are more likely to be attacked by the disease, 
but it is more fatal with adults. It attacks 
chiefly the spinal cord and the brain. The 
virus is always contained in the central nervous 
system, and may bo absent from the other 
organs. The virus may enter the nervous 
system through the blood or by the lymph 
channels that connect the nasal mucous mem¬ 
brane with the membranes surrounding tlio 
brain. The infection may come through the 
blood by puncture of the skin by an insect, or 
after swallowing or inhaling the virus into the 
stomach or lungs, or it may como through the 
upper nasal mucous membrane. The nose and 
throat have come to be looked upon as tho 
places where the germs arc introduced into 
the body and expelled from the body. The 
virus may survive on clothing and the like, 
and may perhaps be carried by flies and 
insects. 

*' While the period during which patients 
remain infected is not accurately known, there 
is reason to believe that in most instances the 
danger is past about four weeks after the onset 
of the disease, and this period has been adopted 
as a safe average one of isolation. In excep¬ 
tional cases of marked severity this period 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES.— Germ diseases, 
distinguished from tho so-called contagious dis¬ 
eases only by tho difference of directness in con¬ 
tact required for transmission, Consequently 
there exists no real distinction between the two 
groups. Besides the diseases discussed under 
the caption Contagious Diseases (q.v.), the 
most common school diseases, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, 
as well as trachoma. Infantile paralysis^ 
meningitis, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis 
(qq.v.), are discussed under separate titles. 
The general relation of these diseases to the 
schoolroom is discussed under the caption, 
Medical Inspection of Schools So far 

as their importance in the school is concerned, 
these diseases may be grouped into two classes. 
(1) Those diseases for which nearly all cities 
exclude children, they arc: smallpox (now 
very rare where compulsory vaccination laws 
are enforced), mumps, chicken pox, pedicu¬ 
losis, ringworm, and scabies. Second, those 
diseases for which only a limited number of 
cities exclude children; they arc: tonsilitis, 
tuberculosis, acute conjunctivitis, trachoma, 
acute coryza, fnvus, impetigo, ancl molhiacum 
contagiosum, 

All these diseases arc infectious, and there¬ 
fore communicable through the close contact 
which is inevitable in the usual activities of the 
schoolroom and schoolyard. Some of them, 
like mumps, chicken pox, smallpox, acute con¬ 
junctivitis, tons!litis, and acute coryza, arc self- 
limiting germ diseases requiring exclusion^ of 
infected children for a definite period. In New 
York City the period of exclusion for mumps 
and chicken pox is as follows:-^ 
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Disease 

INOUJJATION 

Period 

TDuhatioh of 
Infectious- 
nebs 

Period of 
Isolation 


Dnya 


Mild 

Severe 




cases 

CS3CS 

Mumps 

14-28 

2 weeks 
Until tho re¬ 

14 days 

28 days 



moval of 
tho scabs 



Chiokenpox 

13-1-0 

2 weeks 

14 days 

21 days 


Exclusion of the other self-limiting infectious 
diseases is usually for five to ten days according 
to the severity of the case. (2) The parasitic 
diseases, such as pediculosis, ringworm, scabies, 
favus, impetigo, and mollusoum contagiosum, 
are not self-limiting, but, in most cases, they re¬ 
spond readily to proper treatment. t Exclusion 
from school must be supplemented with instruc¬ 
tion to the parents for the treatment of these 
cases, otherwise many children affected with 
such diseases as pediculosis, scabies, impetigo, 
or ringworm would be kept out of school for 
indefinite periods. Two methods have been 
adopted in different cities for the handling of 
this problem. One is to have the school nurse 
visit the home and instruct the mother as to 
the proper method of treatment. The other 
method is to send printed directions to the 
parents with the notice of exclusion. In Ev¬ 
erett, Mass., printed directions and a drug 
store prescription arc given to children excluded 
for parasitic skin diseases, as follows: 

Pediculosis (Lice). —Directions: Saturate the 
hair with crude petroleum. Keep it wet 
for three hours. Then wash the whole head 
with hot water and soap. Repeat this process 
on three successive days. Then comb the hair 
with a fine-toothed comb wet with vinegar. 

To make the treatment easier and more thor¬ 
ough, have the hair cut short before beginning 
treatment. While under treatment, keep away 
from the fire or n lighted lamp. Prescription: 
ft Crude Petroleum, 6 02 . M. Sig. Apply to 
the hair as directed. 

Impetigo Contagiosa. — Directions; Wash 
the affected parts with warm water and soap. 
Apply the ointment morning and night until 
the disease has disappeared. Prescription: 

R 4 Resorcin, .15; White precipitate, .50; 
Adipis, q.s, 15.00. M. Sig. Apply a. it. and p.M, 
Uiitddiseaso is cured. 

Ringworm. — Directions: Remove the scales 
with soap and warm water. Dry thoroughly 
and apply the medicine morning and night 
until disease is cured. Prescription; 

H Tincture of Iodine, 10; Alcohol, 20. M. 
Big. Apply once a day until disease has 
disappeared. 

Scabies (Itch). — Directions: Take a bath 
with warm water and soap, scrubbing oneself 
thoroughly. Then dry the skin by vigorous 
friction, and rub into every diseased spot the 
ointment the prescription calls for. Continue 
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the treatment daily until disease is cured. 
Prescription: 

R Sulphur, 7.50; Beta Naphthol, 7.50; Ad¬ 
ipis, q.s., 90. M. Sig. Apply as directed. 

G. L. M, 

For References see Contagious Diseases; 
Hygiene; Medical Inspection. 

INFERENCE. —The process of thinking or 
reasoning, in so far as it arrives at new facts, 
conceptions, or truths. It is practically syn¬ 
onymous with going from the known to the 
unknown, from the uncertain to the established. 
In its widest use, it covers tlio entire process 
of reflection so far as that terminates in dis¬ 
covery, Sometimes, however, the emphasis 
falls so sharply on discovery that inference 
and proof are treated as the two antithetical 
functions of thinking inference making the 
leap to the new, the hitherto unknown, while 
proof tests and validates what is inferred. As 
demonstrative proof ami deduction are usually 
identified, this limited meaning identifies in¬ 
ference with induction (g.u.), J. D. 

Sec Proof. 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. — See Cal¬ 
culus. 

INFORMAL METHOD. — It is frequently 
the case that seme technical or conventional 
fact is taught incidentally, as it occurs in the 
setting of a content, rather than in the system¬ 
atic relation that it bears to facts of a similar 
sort. Thus in the composition period, the 
teacher merely states to the child that good 
usage requires *' he doesn’t ” instead of <f he 
don't/ 7 No attempt is made to give the child 
a formal knowledge of the distinction through 
a complete conjugation of tho verb. This at¬ 
tempt to keep the facts of the formal subjects, 
e.fl. arithmetic, grammar^ spelling, composi¬ 
tion, closely related to their content and use, 
with a minimum of that distraction which 
would conic through reference to tables, rules, 
inflections, or other systematic attd formal 
treatments, is called an "informal" method 
of teaching. It is one species of tho incidental 
method, but refers particularly td instruction 
given in formalities as occasion requires. 

H. S. 

See Incidental Method. 

INFORMATION. — That phase or branch 
of knowledge (q.v.) which consists of facts and 
ideas that have been communicated or trans¬ 
mitted by others; and that are accepted, par¬ 
tially at least, on the credit and authority of 
others; that branch of learning (q,v>) that con¬ 
cerns the materials learned from other persons, 
orally or through books. As will bo seen from 
the definition, information 1ms two marks: a 
body of cognitive material existing irrespective 
of its original acquisition and utilization — ft 
ready-made character; and dependence upon 
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social transmission. Obviously the two traits 
belong together. The ready-made character of 
information is duo to its being carried along in 
the social medium; while by moans of the social 
processes of communication, facts and ideas 
discovered by any individual arc taken up into 
the general body of knowledge, independently 
of the conditions of the original discovery. 

Without the funding of personal experiences 
into information capable of separation from 
the experiences in which it originated, so that 
it may be acquired by others without the ne¬ 
cessity of their repeating the original experience, 
every generation would be obliged to redis¬ 
cover everything by its own observations and 
reflections'— which means of course that man¬ 
kind would be forever engaged in a hopeless 
struggle to emerge from savagery. Since 
language is the medium of deposit and transmis¬ 
sion, it is natural that language ns the store¬ 
house and vehicle of information should be, 
upon the whole, the chief concern of schooling* 
and that teaching should be largely identified 
with the processes of purveying information. 
On the other hand, the attacks which educa¬ 
tional reformers hftvo always found it necessary 
to make against the domination of schooling 
by language give evidence of certain dangers 
lurking in the dependence of individual intel¬ 
ligence upon social acquisitions. The material, 
not originating in personal initiative and moti¬ 
vation, may easily become a foreign dead load, 
carried by memory, but not entering in a vital 
way into personal observations, thoughts, and 
acts. Such an external second-handed body 
of information is not only useless, but positively* 
harmful. It weighs down native active tend¬ 
encies, crushing lb cm, and conies between a 
person and his use of his natural judgment. 

There is, therefore, no problem in education 
more pressing than the right adaptation of 
information, as socially communicated knowl¬ 
edge, with these modes of knowledge whose 
achievement involves active personal response. 
Without the material of information, individual 
experience is raw, crude, narrow, untrained. 
But without the organic assimilation of this 
material, knowledge tends to be useless pedan¬ 
try, or learning displayed simply for impressing 
others by its sheer mass. In the degree in 
which the body of information remains a 
special isolated set of facts and ideas not enter¬ 
ing freely into everyday direct experiences, 
it fails wholly of its proper enlightening and 
directive function. It is suggestive to note 
that we distinguish between a person of much 
information and an informed person, The 
latter is not one who is possessed of a large bulk 
of second-hand knowledge, but one who is wise, 
posted, equipped to deal with the matters that 
concern him. In order that information should 
be really informing, it is necessary that it bo 
communicated in connection with an active 
direct experience, not simply in association 
with other information. It is also necessary 


that it be applied to use in some direct activity. 
For example, scientific information communi¬ 
cated in connection with the undertaking of a 
laboratory inquiry so as to clarify the question 
at issue and to direct the experiment intelli¬ 
gently is much more likely to be assimilated 
into effective knowledge (or "wisdom'') than 
exactly the same material conveyed as just so 
much matter to be learned by itself. The same 
may be said about the connection of, say, geo¬ 
graphical material with the taking of excur¬ 
sions; there is very ?nuoh important knowledge 
about the world that pupils cannot possibly ac¬ 
quire by themselves, but this transmitted mate¬ 
rial is likely to bo fruitful in just the degree in 
which it is conveyed in connection with those 
activities in which pupils acquire something 
through their own observations and reflections. 
In the latter case, the two modes of knowledge 
blend and reinforce each other; in the former 
they remain in mechanical juxtaposition, and 
their isolation prevents the due efficiency of 
both. j. d. 

Sec Knowledge, 

INFORMATION TALKS. — The contem¬ 
porary emphasis on individual study by children, 
and the use of the method of development by 
teachers have in great degree neglected the 
fact that there is a great deal of accumulated 
information that the child does not have to 
discover for himself or have taught him by the 
slow inductive methods of teaching. To over¬ 
come this defect, information talks arc now 
frequently given by the teacher, the function 
of which is to supplement the knowledge that 
the child has gotten for himself in a vital but 
more or less fragmentary way. Such infor¬ 
mation talks do not do away with individual 
study or'developmental teaching; they com¬ 
plement it. They usually follow rather than 
precede the more individualistic inodes of teach¬ 
ing, the exception arising when the teacher 
wishes, by way of preliminary, to develop in¬ 
terest in a situation or to give a setting to the 
problem tinder consideration. These infor¬ 
mation talks are for the most part short, ap¬ 
pearing here and there as needed in the class 
period. In elementary school practice they 
aro the correlatives of the university Lecture, 
undergoing such necessary modification and 
subordination that a different name is applied. 
In the best pedagogical sense, information 
talks arc a sane and useful application of the 
lecture method. H. S. 

See Lecture Method; Teaching. 

INGOLSTADT, UNIVERSITY OF, BA¬ 
VARIA.— An institution founded in M72 
by Duke Lewis the Rich of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, on the model of the University of 
Vienna, The Papal Bull of Pius II authorizing 
the establishment of the university was dated 
1459, but instruction was not actually begun 
until thirteen years later, The institution 
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consisted of four faculties, of which the faculty 
of philosophy early assumed the chief impor¬ 
tance. During the Reformation Ingolstadt 
sided with the Catholic party, one of tho most 
prominent members of the teaching staff being 
Johann von Eck, who replied to Martin 
Luther's ninety-five theses, thereby paving 
the way for the Leipzig disputation between 
himself and Luther in 1510.^ At tho close of 
tho sixteenth century tho university attracted 
a large number of students, Jesuit influences 
being paramount from tho middle of the six¬ 
teenth to tho eighteenth century, i.e. to the 
suppression of the Jesuit order in 1772, The 
foundation for tho present faculty of political 
science (University of Munich) was laid in 
1799 by tho establishment of an institute of 
cameralistics, which comprised a aeries of sub¬ 
jects from the fields of jurisprudence, natural 
science, political economy, statistics, technology, 
agricultures and forestry. In due course of 
time technology and agriculture wore trans¬ 
ferred to the technical school at Munich, but 
tho subject of forestry is to this day included 
in the faculty of political science of tho Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. In 1800 the university 
was transferred to the city of Landshut, and 
from there to Munich (q.v.) twenty-six years 
later, Ingolstadt is also the seat of the first 
Jesuit college founded in Germany (1555), 

IX. T. Jr. 

Reference: — 

Lexis, W. Das Vnterrichtawcsm im deut&chen Reich, 
Vol, I, pp. 452—454. (Berlin, 1004.) 

INHIBITION.—A term applied to two 
groups of phenomena; tho one psychological, 
the other physiological. Psychological inhibition 
consists in the conflict of parts of the content 
of consciousness, and the partial or total sup¬ 
pression of one by another, Awareness of 
pain, for example, may bo inhibited by other 
sensations. The soldier frequently * suffers 
severe wounds of which lie remains uncon¬ 
scious because of the inhibiting influence of emo¬ 
tional experience. In tho hypnotic state one 
of the most obvious phenomena is tho inhibi¬ 
tion of certain kinds of consciousness by others 
which, perhaps, have been suggested "by tho 
hypnotizor. 

Physiological inhibition consists in tho par¬ 
tial or total suppression of one physiological 
process by another or others, The phenome¬ 
non is best known in connection with tho func¬ 
tioning of the nervous system. There are 
certain specifically inhibitory nerves, as for 
example tho vagus, whose function is the regu¬ 
lation of certain organic processes by suppression 
or depression. The activity of tho heart may 
be inhibited by stimulation of the vagus. But 
the cases of inhibition which result from the 
functioning of inhibitory nerves or centers, 
if such exist, arc few and unimportant in com¬ 
parison with those which appear to bo duo to 
the conflict or competition of impulses within 


tho nervous system. The appropriate reflex 
of the leg of the frog to stimulation of the foot 
may often bo inhibited by simultaneous stimu¬ 
lation of the other leg. As Sherrington says, 
" the most striking thing that we know of in¬ 
hibition is that it is a phenomenon in which an 
agent, such as in most cases excites or increases 
an action going on, in this case stops or di¬ 
minishes an action going on.” R, M, Y . 
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INITIATIVE. — A term denoting originality 
and independent force as factors to be main¬ 
tained and secured in education. Initiative 
is etymologically connected with the word “ in¬ 
itial T> ; namely, something at the beginning or 
outset. It thus refers to ability to originate, 
to undertake independently, some desired lino 
of action. It is opposed to mere docility, 
pnssiveness, imitativencss, and other concep¬ 
tions that denote dependence upon others in 
entering upon a new course of action. The 
demand for initiative as an indispensable part 
of tho educational aim is coincident practically 
with the growth of democracy (</.».), In a 
fcudnlistic society personal initiative is undc- 
sired with respect to the masses of men; what 
is wanted is that they should readily subordi¬ 
nate themselves to the carrying out of tho 
demands and ideas of others. The proper 
adjustment of the personal initiative required 
by a democracy on its social and political sides 
to the conditions of industrial employment and 
WAgo-cnrning involved in the capitalistic re¬ 
gime is n problem still to bo solved, or even 
seriously considered, yet it is the heart of tho 
question of industrial education. J. D, 

See Activity; Individuality; Freedom. 

INJURED, FIRST AID TO. — Instruction 
in first aid as it is ordinarily given is of value 
because of its health-preserving or life-saving 
possibilities. But in addition to this utili¬ 
tarian quality, such instruction in the hands of 
the well-informed and skillful teacher may be 
given intellectual and scientific qualities. All 
rational first-aid treatment is based on a scien¬ 
tific knowledge of tho relation between ana¬ 
tomical structure and physiological function, 
and between pathological cause and morbid 
effect. These relationships are most easily 
and successfully brought out in those courses 
whore instruction in fb'st aid is made an es¬ 
sential part of a general scheme made up of 
instruction in hygiene and physiology. In¬ 
struction in first aid may then easily be edueft- 
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tional as well as utilitarian. It is, however, 
chiefly and most seriously valuable because of 
its utility. ( , 

In planning a course of instruction in first 
aid the teacher must take into account the 
maturity of his pupils. It is obviously useless 
as well as dangerous, to instruct young children 
in the use of poisonous antiseptics, and then 
expect them to make any practical use of the 
knowledge they may have gained through such 
instruction. 

Another important consideration is the appli¬ 
cability of the instruction given to the daily 
affairs of the individual who is receiving tho 
instruction. 

Instruction in first aid should always bo 
graphically illustrated and demonstrated in 
every practicable way. In addition, the in¬ 
dividual receiving such instruction will profit 
a great deal more, if he is permitted to do under 
supervision the minutest details of what he is 
being taught. The application of simple ban¬ 
dages, the construction of ft sling, the technique 
of resuscitation of tho partially drowned aro 
samples of procedures that each member of 
the class should be required to do step by step 
under careful supervision. In other words, 
tho teacher of first aid will do well to employ 
appropriately tho various practical educational 
methods which he finds advantageous in his 
other classroom or laboratory instruction. 

Instruction in first aid should emphasize 
the need for medical help in appropriate cases. 
Serious consequences may be avoided, if tho 
non-medical attendant is not so sure of his own 
ability as to neglect to call in expert help. 

Scope of Instruction, — The scope of a course 
in first aid should include instruction concern¬ 
ing preventive and protective measures, emer¬ 
gency treatment, and emergency prophylactic 
treatment appropriate to the maturity, intelli¬ 
gence, and education of the individuals under 
instruction and applicable to the conditions 
under which they are most likely^ to have prac¬ 
tical use for such instruction. 

Preventive and Protective. — Instruction in 
swimming, diving, rescue, and resuscitation 
manoeuvres; management of tho rowboat 
and canoe; danger of tho undertow, seapuss, 
waves, breakers and waves in the wake of tho 
passing steamer; tho avoidance of street acci¬ 
dents from automobiles, street cars, trucks, 
railway trains, eta.; tho avoidance of injury 
from lightning and electricity; the transpor¬ 
tation of tho injured: the handling of fire¬ 
arms; the handling, labeling, and storing of 
combustibles and explosives; tho management 
of small fires; what to do in case of fire; how 
to smother burning clothing; escape from 
suffocation in burning buildings; escape from 
burning buildings; poisons, their handling, 
labeling, and storage avoidanoo of front bite, 
freezing, heat exhaustion and sunstroke; avoid¬ 
ance, particularly by children, of exposure to 
injury from maddened animals; protective 


measures in appropriate countries against poi¬ 
sonous insects, snakes, plants, and fruits. 

Emergency Treatment. — Hemorrhage from 
the limbs, trunk, head f nose, stomach, intes¬ 
tines, or urethra. Simple and compound 
fractures of the legs, thigh, ribs, collar bone 
toes, fingers, forearm, upper arm, and skull! 
Sprains and dislocations of the ankle, knee, hip 
snero-iliao joint, fingovs, wrist, elbow, or 
shoulder. Poisoning with tho various common 
acicls, alkalios, and poisonous domestic prep¬ 
arations, Foreign bodies in the skin (splin¬ 
ters), tho eye, ear, nose, throat, stomach, and 
trachea. Burning clothing; active acid and 
alkali burns. Fainting, shock, epilepsy, apo¬ 
plexy, hysteria, convulsions, and delirium. 
Pain in tho head, ear, face, teeth, chest, ab¬ 
domen, groin, muscles, bones, and joints. Hic¬ 
cough, nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, croup, 
asthmatic attacks, and other sudden evidences 
of obstructed breathing. 

Emergency Prophylactic Treatment. — In¬ 
struction hew should include, first, a discus¬ 
sion of the serious value of early treatment for 
the avoidance of later infection. This instruc¬ 
tion should further include aseptic and anti¬ 
septic treatment, simple dressings, bandages, 
the cleansing of wounds, the approximation of 
the edges of gaping wounds, special care of 
superficial and deep wounds of the skin and 
scalp; special prophydnotic treatment of powder 
bums and Fourth of July accidents; special 
treatment of other burns; special treatment of 
wounds of tho eye, ear, nose, lips, and mouth. 

T. A. S. 
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INNATE IDEA, — The rationalistic school 
lias always attributed to thought or reason a 
certain inherent content of its own, irrespective 
of the processes of experience, It has insisted 
that without this original equipment cxjieri- 
enee itself would bo a floating, unorganized 
mass of particulars, incapable of delivering any 
general or scientific knowledge. The particu¬ 
lar mode in which this inherent endowment 
was conceived varied from time to time accord¬ 
ing to conditions. In tho seventeenth century 
the supposed rational stock was quite com- 
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monly spoken of as ideas or conceptions which 
the individual immaterial soul brought with it 
to its union with the, body as inborn ideas. 
In the interests of empiricism, Locke attnckccl 
this whole theory, contending that none of the 
tests relied upou by the innate school bore out 
their contention; that the origin of all ideas could 
be traced in experience itself, and that the belief 
in innateness, instead of being favorable to the 
advance of science, tended to block inquiry 
by consecrating as unquestionable principles 
any longstanding prejudice, especially if class 
interests were concerned in its maintenance. 
Locke’s onslaught was substantially successful 
against the doctrine which he attacked. But, 
as Locke himself held to certain innate powers 
(such as comparing, combining, discerning, 
abstracting) of tho mind, it was not difficult for 
the rationalistic school to rogathor its forces. 
The modified form of the conception found its 
classical expression in Kant, who, denying the 
existence of ideas, or mental contents, concep¬ 
tions, beliefs, prior to sense experience, never- 
theless hold that tho mind brought with it 
certain a priori forms and categories to the 
reception and organization of the materials of 
sense. The universal and necessary action of 
these o priori forma alone made experience 
capable of delivering coherent and instructive 
judgments. J. D 

See Intuition. 

INNER MISSION. —Sec Wicuern, J. H. 

INNERVATION, — Tho process of sending 
a nervous impulse out from the central nervous 
system. 

See Nervous System, 

INNS OF COURT, LONDON.—Originally 
these wore tho Hostels or Inns in which lived tho 
apprentices, who belonged to the Gild of Law, 
the residence of tiiose studying under tho Masters 
of Law. The earliest of such Inns is said to 
bo that of Clifford’s Inn, which in 1344 was 
established in a demise from Lady Clifford 
to the lawyers of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Thavics Inn seems to have been established in 
1348. The origin of these Inns is apparently 
connected with tho exclusion of the clergy from 
practicing as lawyers in the civil courts, and 
the necessary consequence of training of lay 
lawyers. In the first instance senior members 
of the gilds of law teachers ana learners of law 
established their own voluntary classes and 
small residential Inns, in considerable numbers, 
The number of bucIi students gradually in¬ 
creased, until, as Dugdalc says, they divided 
themselves into two bodies, e,g, the Society of 
the Inner Temple and that of the Middle Temple. 
The Inner Temple is first mentioned ill 1440 
and the Middle Temple in 1442. About tho 
year 1470, Sir John Fortesouo wrote his Dc 
Laudibus Legum Anglia ?, in which he states 
that there were four Inns of Court, and ten 


lesser Inns called Inns of Chancery, “in each 
of which there arc an hundred students at the 
least, and in some of them, a far greater number, 
though not constantly residing. . , . After 
they have made some progress here, and arc 
more advanced in years, they arc admitted into 
the Inns of Court, properly so-called; of these 
there arc four in number,” They were Lin¬ 
coln's Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Gray's Inn. “ In these greater Inns,” 
Fortescue continues, “a student cannot be 
well maintained under eight and twenty pounds 
a year (£450 a year of our money); and, if 
ho have a servant to wait on him (as for the 
most part they have), the expense is propor¬ 
tionally more. ... As to the merchants, 
they seldom care to lessen their stock in trade 
by being at such large yearly expenses. So 
that there is scarce to be found, throughout the 
kingdom, an eminent lawyer, who is not a 
gentleman by birth and fortune; consequently 
they have ft greater regard for their character 
and honour than those who are bred in an¬ 
other way.” 

With regard to the education of the stu¬ 
dents, Fortescue gives the following interest¬ 
ing account: “ There is both in tne Inns of 
Court and the Inns of Chancery, a sort of 
Academy or Gymnasium, fit for persons of 
their station; whore they learn singing, and 
all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions (which are 
called Revels) as are suitable to their quality, 
and such as are usually practiced at Court. At 
other times out of term, the greater part apply 
themselves to the study of the law. Upon 
festival days, and after the offices of the Church 
are over, they employ themselves in the study 
of sacred and profane history: here every¬ 
thing which is good and virtuous is to ho 
learned: all vice is discouraged and banished. 
So that knights, barons, and tho greatest nobil¬ 
ity of the kingdom often place their children 
in these Inns of Court; not so much to moke 
tho laws their study, much less to live by the 
profession, (having large patrimonies of their 
own), but to form their manners and to pre¬ 
serve them from tho contagion of vice. . . . 
Neither at Orleans, where both the Canon and 
Civil Laws arc professed and studied, 4 and 
whither students resort from all parts; neither 
at Angiers, Caen, nor any other University in 
France (Paris excepted), are there so many 
students, who have passed their minority, as 
in our Inns of Court, whero the natives only 
nrc admitted.” 

Fortescue devotes a chapter to answering 
tho question why the laws of England are not 
(in 1470) taught in the universities, and his 
answer is that in the universities " the sciences 
are taught only in the Latin tongue, whereas 
the Laws of England are written, and made up 
of, three several languages, English, French and 
Latin.” He mentions that the English “ to 
this very day ,J speak French in their diversions 
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and their accounts. “ In the Courts of law. 
they formerly used to plead in French, nor had 
the practice entirely fallen out, (1) by reason of 
certain law terms, more apt in French than in 
English, (2) Declarations upon Original ‘Writs 
arc learned and practised in French, (3) Re¬ 
ports of pleadings etc., in the King’s Courts 
are digested and reported in French; (4) Many 
Acts of Parliament arc penned in French.” 

The advantage of studying in the Inns of 
Court, as against the universities, is further 
emphasized by proximity to the Courts of Law, 
where students may hear proceedings and listen 
to the judges and thus become experienced in 
all sorts of law learning and court practice at 
the same time. Mr. C. E. A, Bcdwcll says 
it is difficult to define the status of the Inns 
of Chancery in their earliest days, but by tho 
time of Fortcscue the relationship of each one 
to the Inn of Court to winch it was attached 
approached to that of a college to its univer¬ 
sity. 

The Inns of Chancery ceased to exist with 
the sale of Clifford's Inn in 1900. Stow says 
the Inna of Court were replenished with young 
students, graduates, and practices of the law. 
whilst the Inns of Chancery were furnished 
with officers, attorneys, solicitors, and clerks 
that follow the courts of King's Bench or 
Common Picas, Stow mentions that young 
students from the universities and somo 
straight from grammar schools came both to 
the Inns of Chancery and the “ houses of 
Court,” and having spent time in studying tho 
first elements nncl grounds of the law, they per- 
formed (before admittance as barristers), the 
" exercises ” of their own houses, called “ bolts ” 
and “ moots”—the course taking seven years 
— the same length of time as apprentices in 
business. 

Educationally, the " boltings ” and “ moots ” 
are interesting, and represent to law what 
laboratory work ia to science teaching. Tho 
e * boltings ” were thus the “ sifting ” of tiro 
law with regard to cases, in which “ an ancient 
and two barristers sit as judges, three students 
bring each a case, out of which the judges 
choose one to bo argued, which clone tho stu¬ 
dents first argue it, and after them, the bar¬ 
risters.” This exercise, being a private one, 
was regarded as inferior to tho “moot,” which 
was substantially the same kind of arguing of 
cases by the students to enable them to see 
every point of ft ease, but was a public exercise. 
The place chosen for the exercise was called 
the Moot-Hall. The Inns of Court appointed 
a bailiff of the moot, who chose the mootmen 
for the Inns of Chancery, and whose duty it 
was to " keep accounts of the performances of 
the exercises both there and in the house.” 
For account of the exercises in tho different 
Inns, see Sir Win. Dugdale’s Origines Juri - 
diddles (1666-1080). J, E. G. de M. 

See Law, Education for the, for an account 
of the present practico. 
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INNSBRUCK, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL 
LEOPOLD-ERANCIS UNIVERSITY OF. — 
Tho University of Innsbruck in the Tyrolese 
Mountains, Austria, was established by Em¬ 
peror Leopold I between 1670 and 1674, the 
charter dating from tho year 1677. The Em¬ 
peror Joseph II transformed it into a lyccum 
in 1782, but it was restored to university rank 
ten years later by Leopold II. In 1810 the 
institution was abolished by tho Bavarian gov¬ 
ernment, but in 1826 it once more opened its 
doors under Austrian protection with facul¬ 
ties of law and philosophy. In 1857 a theologi¬ 
cal faculty (Catholic) was added, and twelve 
years Inter a medical faculty. The university 
library owes its origin to a collection founded 
in 1745 by tho Empress Maria Theresa, various 
collections of dissolved Jesuit colleges having 
been added later. The attempts made in 1904 
to organize in Innshvuck a faculty of lav,' and 
political science, in which instruction was to bo 
given in the Italian Innguago, met with failure. 
The University had 1227 students (fifty-one 
women, all auditors) in tho winter semester of 
19CKMD10, of whom 225 were auditors. The 
largest faculty, contrary to the condition exist¬ 
ing in nil other German and Austrian universi¬ 
ties, is that of theology (337 students), con¬ 
trolled by the Jesuits, which is followed by law 
(266), medicine (213), and philosophy (186). 

R. T., Jr. 
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INSANITY.—A torm for a number of 
abnormal mental states, which arc combined 
into complexes to mako up distinct diseases. 
Tho usual statement that insanity is ci mental 
disease or that it is an absence of sanity docs 
not define, because wc must then state what wo 
mean by mental health or by sanity. Tho 
general term may bo compared with that 
applied to any organ of the body, e,g, liver 
disease, heart disease, etc., and we find that 
tho connotations of such terms are equally 
vague. 4 Wc, therefore, speak more properly 
of the insanities than of insanity. The variety 
of forms that am grouped under the general 
term “ insanity” will be considered below. 

When the varying phenomena of the maane 
are grouped, it is found that the differentiation 
of insanity from sanity is made from two points 
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of view: tho duration of the abnormal mental 
conditions and tho variation of the present 
conditions from the normal t conditions of tho 
individual. Tho best definition of the term 
is as follows: " Insanity is a disorder of the 
mind, due to disease of the brain, manifesting 
itself by ft more or less prolonged departure 
from tho individual's usual manner of think¬ 
ing, feeling, and acting, and resulting in a 
lessened capacity for adaptation to tho envi¬ 
ronment ” (White). It will be seen that this 
definition excludes all tho abnormal individuals 
who from birth depart from the normal in a 
mental way, i.e, all tho # casca of rotarelation, 
including idiocy, imbecility, and psychopathic 
inferiority, for their condition is continuous and 
not a departure from tho usual manner of their 
thinking, feeling, and acting. On the other 
hand, there aro excluded the temporary depar¬ 
tures from the normal, such as slight intoxica¬ 
tions, profound grief, fits of anger, etc. The 
ethical and legal aspects, so often taken as tho 
main criteria, of knowledge of right and wrong 
are not considered, because these vary iu the 
insanities as much as in normal conditions. 

Perhaps of the greatest importance is tho 
factor of tho individual variation, i.e. the 
variation of the individual from his usual 
manner of feeling, thinking, and acting. In 
themselves the individual mental states may 
be greater or less than those of tho other indi¬ 
viduals in the eiivironment without warranting 
tho conclusion of " insanity." The example of 
the savage transported to a civilized country 
makes this clear. In an educated person 
actions similar to those of the savage aro taken 
as signs of an insane state. 

Psychologically considered, tho abnormalities 
of the insane arc only different in degree from 
normal mental functions. So far ns the ab¬ 
normal mental conditions have been analyzed, 
no qualitative difference from the normal has 
been disco veiled. The insanity is always a 
difference in the amount or the prominence of 
this or that mental state or states, and not a 
difference in the quality of the mental states. 
No now functions are introduced, and there are 
no new qualities of normal mental processes 
developed in the insane. Another popular mis¬ 
conception is that the term “ insanity" is almost 
synonymous with the term "delusion," that all 
insane persons are egocentric, fantastic, abnor¬ 
mally excitable, or expansive, The quiet gen¬ 
tleman whom I meet daily has none of the lat¬ 
ter qualities, but ho is incapable of adaptation 
to tho environment because he can perforin no 
work that the spirits do not approve, and lie is 
often hindered by the action of the spirits. 

In^ civilized communities the proportion of 
insanity to the total population is almost a 
constant^ 1: 300. The initial symptoms are 
often noticed before tho ago of twenty, but tho 
disturbances do not usually become sufficiently 
profound to warrant or to require institutional 
care for a number of years, 


There arc both physical and mental causes 
for the jnsftnifcies. Head injuries, chronic and 
exhausting diseases, and various intoxications 
arc some of the bodily causes, and on the 
mental side any great shock, mental stress, or 
worry may bring about ft more or less perma¬ 
nent derangement of tho mind. Tho mental 
factors have recently been given more promi¬ 
nence than hitherto, and many of the patients 
who were previously supposed to bo insane 
from physical causes aro now recognized as 
purely psychogenic cases. 

The carl y classifications of the insanities 
were largely symptomatic, and can be com¬ 
pared directly with the classification of tho 
fevers into hot and Cold, intermittent, remit¬ 
tent, ' and continuous. On the other hand, 
classifications have been devised to indicate 
the probable causes of tho conditions, and we 
find mentioned the insanities of childbirth, 
of puberty, of the climacteric, of religion, and 
many others. The current classifications of 
the insanities aro cither that of Kraopolin or 
modifications of the ICrncpeli liian. This author 
introduced into the consideration of the in¬ 
sanities a new conception, viz., that the dif¬ 
ferent forms were to be differentiated not 
beeauso of the prominence of some symptom 
and not because the patient or his relatives 
assigned some cause, but because of the char¬ 
acteristics of tho condition from the beginning 
to the end. Iu other words, Krncpeliu takes 
into account causes, course, or development, 
and the final result. The following classifi¬ 
cation is a convenient one: paranoia and 
paranoid states, manic-depressive insanity, 
paresis, dementia precox, melancholia, involu¬ 
tion, senile psychoses, infection-exhaustion 
psychoses, toxic psychoses, psychoneuroses, 
psychoses due to organic disease and injuries of 
brain (qq.v.). 

Tho infection-exhaustion psychoses are simi¬ 
lar to tho toxic psychoses, in that confusion 
and delirium arc usually the prominent symp¬ 
toms. All of these psychoses arc probably due 
to the prescnco in the blood of toxins that net 
upon tho nervous structures in much the same 
way as those introduced from without, such as 
alcohol, opium and its derivatives, eocaine, etc. 
The infection-exhaustion psychoses may be 
divided into, (a) infection, (f>) delirium, (c) 
febrile delirium, (d) post-febrile psychoses, and 
(c) collapse psychoses. All forms have cloud¬ 
ing of consciousness, a greater or loss amount of 
confusion, hallucinations and delusions, and 
for months these symptoms may alternate 
with normal mental states. In the most 
severe states stupor is found. The senile 
psychoses arc of little interest here, except in so 
far as they are associated with rather definite 
mental disturbances of memory. Tho term 
“ secozul childhood " describes only some of 
the senile insane, and from the educational 
point of view these are of interest in that they 
enable us to make certain analyses of forgetting 
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and of memory loss. In many cases we find 
hallucinations, delusions, depressions, exalta¬ 
tions, and on the physical side epileptic and 
apoplectic attacks, Mental derangements arc 
also sometimes found associated with brain (lia¬ 
ise or injury. These patients differ greatly 
in their symptoms, but all may be briefly 
described as "demented/ 1 Tho injury effects 
often give a means of diagnosis of the part of 
the brain which has been injured, and a cure is 
sometimes produced by appropriate surgical 
intervention. Aphasia is sometimes associated 
with these psychoses, and it often simulates a 
profound dementia. 

Although insanity was defined as a " disorder 
of mind duo to disease of the brain,” we aye 
still completely at a loss to correlate certain 
mental diseases with brain changes, In the 
manic-depressive psychoses, in paranoia, in 
dementia prccox. and in tho psychoncuroses 
no typical cerebral alterations have been 
found, These conditions aroj therefore, some¬ 
times called " functional ” m contradistinc¬ 
tion to tho "structural” diseases, such as 
paresis, the senile psychoses, and the in¬ 
sanities due to disease and injury of the brain, 
In paresis tho nerve cells are found to bo 
greatly degenerated, and tho cerebral cortex is 
found to have many abnormal elements, due 
to tire disintegration of tho ceils or to tho 
development of tho non-nervous elements, 
The greatest chanpes are said to be found in tho 
frontal and posterior association areas. In the 
senile insanities there is found atrophy of tho 
brain, so that the convolutions arc shrunken, 
and small or large areas of softening (or dis¬ 
integration) are often found associated with 
occlusion of tho arteries. The changes in tho 
cortical colls differ from those in paresis, 
although both aro retrograde and destructive. 
The pathology of tho psychoses due to brain 
disease or injury differs in accordance with tho 
part of the brain injured. In dementia precox 
changes in the structure of the cortex have been 
observed, but it is not certain that these are 
typical of the disease. 

It will bo noted that all the developmental 
defects, idiocy, imbecility, and other forms of 
retardation, have been omitted from tho dis¬ 
cussion of insanity. As was noted above, 
these are not forms of insanity, but defects or 
lacks of development, and are to be treated in 
separate articles, S. I, F, 

»Sec Idiocy. 
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INSOMNIA. — Abnormal ( wakefulness or 
loss of sleep. The condition is tho opposite of 
narcolepsy (q.v,). Insomnia may be total or 
partial, and may continue only one day, or for 
lo-ng periods. The varieties of insomnia are 
numerous, those most frequent being the condi¬ 
tions in which > tho individual goes to sleep at 
the normal time, but wakes up soon and 
remains sleepless the remainder of the night, 
and those in which tho individual finds it 
difficult to go to sleep and lies awake for hours, 
tossing about until exhaustion overcomes him 
and sleep ensues, In both cases tho amount 
of sleep may be normal, but tho going to sleep 
and staying asleep aro abnormal. These two 
kinds of insomnia are often duo to bad habits of 
sleepy and not to any pathological nervous 
condition of tho individual. Losses of amounts 
of sleep aro common in many nervous and 
mental diseases, especially in the cases of 
oxcitcmcnts, c.q, in mania and in disturbed 
dementia procox, In the insane and in men¬ 
tally normal people who suffer great pain the 
amount of sleep may bo greatly reduced, and 
the patient sleep little, if at all, for several days. 
It is usual to find, however, that individuals 
complain of sleeplessness even when they have 
had a normal quantity of sleep; and one 
should hesitate to accept the individiiaTa opin¬ 
ion regarding tho amount and character of his 
sleep. 

The effects of loss of sleep aro much greater 
than those of tho losses of food, and the effects 
fiTo found to bo mentally effective as well as 
physically. On the physical side there are 
loss of body weight, changes in the tempera¬ 
ture of tho body, and reflex nervous phenomena. 
A few days’_ loss of sleep will produce a delir¬ 
ium, a condition that would not follow star¬ 
vation for five or six times the number of days. 

On the mental side slight or continued 
loss of sleei) is accompanied by inability to 
fix tho attention, memory defects from inatten¬ 
tion. and feelings of lassitude. When children 
exhibit these symptoms even to a mild degree, 
it is important to inquire regarding tho amount 
and character of the sleep, for some cases of 
retardation aro due to bad family surroundings 
that prevent the child having a sufficient 
amount of sleep. 

Most of the cases of insomnia are due to bad 
habits, and must be treated as such. If the 
sleeplessness be due to concomitant pathological 
conditions of tho body, the latter must ho 
treated, ancl the insomnia will disappear. It 
should be remembered, however, that bad 
habits are formed here ns well as for other bodily 
and mental activities, and it is not uncommon 
to find that the habit of sleeplessness is formed 
by only a few days’ illness. Sleeplessness 
may also be due to imaginary causes, and it is 
most easy to produce a sleepless night by call¬ 
ing the attention of one who has taken coffee 
to the faet that this beverage is a stimulant 
and will produce wakefulness. On the other 
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hand, it is equally easy at times to produce 
sleepiness by calling attention to monotonous 
sounds and by recommending innocuous drug¬ 
like prescriptions. S, I. F. 
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INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. —Some sys¬ 
tem of school control through inspection has 
always existed, since tho timo when education 
was in tho hands of tho Church and teachers 
were licensed by the scholasticus or the chan¬ 
cellor, to the modern period when the State has 
taken over the charge and maintenance of 
schools. For the medieval period see Bisiiors’ 
Schools; Ciiuhcii Schools; Chancellor; 
Scholasticus; Visitations. During tho 
Reformation period immediate inspection and 
visitation of schools was exercised by the local 
pastor, and consisted usually in an examina¬ 
tion of pupils and teachers. The earliest sys¬ 
tem of state inspection was probably intro¬ 
duced at Gotha iq.v.) under Ernest the Pious 
( q,v .). Inspection by official inspectors of tho 
State was introduced on a large scale when tho 
State began to supply funds for the mainte¬ 
nance of schools. Thus in England the first 
government inspectors were appointed in 1839. 
when a grant was made in aid of school 
buildings. Inspectors who visited Church of 
England schools had to he approved by tho 
Archbishop, Tho first instructions were issued 
in 1840, and required the inspectors to report 
on tho number of schools in their districts and 
the state of education there, to inspect aided 
schools, and to recommend the appointment 
of teachers. These remained essentially tho 
duties of inspectors for many years. After 
18GI, when payment by results was intro¬ 
duced into elementary education, the inspectors 
began to examine the pupils, and this system 
left its mark on English inspection. The large 
majority of inspectors were professionally un¬ 
trained, although from 1879 a number of school¬ 
masters wore appointed as assistant inspectors. 
Administrative duties, such as the examination 
of registers, time-table, and log-books, con¬ 
tinued. Tho broader function of supervising 
instruction and the teaching process, and in this 
way assisting tho teachers, is only gradually 
being recognized as of primary importance. 
No special professional qualifications are yet 
demanded from those who are appointed to 
inspectorships; as long ago as 1S79 Mr. Ruth- 
lion e moved in tho House of Commons that 
u boforo being appointed to ail independent 
post, newly appointed inspectors should have 
one year's training under an experienced in¬ 


spector, unless they have previously been 
engaged in. the education of children for a 
sufficient time to make this unnecessary, 1 ’ 
The great need of tho present, however, is a 
requirement of professional training and expe¬ 
rience as a necessary qualification for appoint¬ 
ment, if the inspecting staff is to secure the 
confidence and professional support of teachers. 
Special inspectors are also employed for art, 
domestic subjects, drawing and handicrafts, 
rural education and agriculture, music, and 
the training of teachers. The employment of 
looal inspectors, in most cases teachers of 
experience,. by local authorities is increasing 
rapidly. Since 1899 the Board of Education 
has undertaken to inspect secondary schools 
on request, while all schools which desire*to 
qualify for the state grant must submit to an 
inspection of both instruction and premises. 

See Supervision of Teaching; Supervi¬ 
sion, Principles of; also Accredited Schools ; 
England, Education in; France, Education 
in; Germany, Education in. 
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INSPECTORS, STATE. — See Supervisors; 
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INSTINCT. — Use of Term. — Modem 
writers have not agreed upon a fixed meaning 
of the term "instinct." Tno field of instinct is 
the common ground of both psychologists and 
biologists. Tho experimental biologists take 
an objective viewpoint with respect to instinct. 
For them, instinct is a combination of congenital 
responses, unfolding themselves aerially under 
appropriate stimulation; tho aeries as a wholo 
being generally but not necessarily adaptive in 
character (always so from a Darwinian stand¬ 
point). Each unit reaction or element in this 
series may bo looked upon as a ** reflex," An 
instinct is thus a concatenated series of reflexes, 
Such a series of reflexes, or an instinct, is illus¬ 
trated by the first attempts at nest building of 
young birds, by the first fighting responses in 
young animals of any kind, and by the captur¬ 
ing, killing, and eating of prey (ns appears in 
kittens), etc. Tho combination” must be ob¬ 
served on its first appearance if it is to be seen 
11 pure," i.e. without the presence of the 
habit-factor. 

Reflex. — If this definition of instinct- is to 
be acceptable to the animal psychologists, it 
is necessary to add that tho term H reflex " 
(including tropisms under this head) should 
not be understood to mean an absolutely fixed 
and unalterable type of response, Jennings, 
Mast, Yerkcs, and many other American writers 
have shown that the responses oven of the pro- 
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tozoa and of the lower metazoa are not reflex 
in the sense of being fixed and stereotyped. 
Two factors determine the overt observable 
response: the extra-organic stimulation (sen¬ 
sory stimulus) and the intra-organic processes 
(physiological states). If either set changes, 
the overt response changes, either greatly or 
little; e.g. the stontor may react in soveral 
different ways or in the same way, but more oc 
less intenselyj to the same (extra-organic) 
stimulus, provided the physiological state of the 
animal be different at different moments of 
stimulation. Yerkcs has shown that the 
amount of the reflex movement of the leg of the 
frog called forth by an electric stimulus can be 
greatly increased by introducing an auditory 
stimulus simultaneously with the electric 
stimulus, although the auditory stimulus calls 
forth no visiblo response when given alone. 
As the intorval between the auditory and tho 
tactual is gradually increased, the reenforce- 
ment of the reflex response gradually decreases, 
and finally gives place to an actual inhibition. 
Similar conditions hold in the case of the human 
knee jerk and other reflex-liko phenomena. 

In general terms, then, while the reflex 13 the 
simplest type of organic response, calling on tho 
structural side for tho presence merely of an 
open pathway from receptor to effector (or 
from sensory surface to muscular mass when 
the nervous system is lacking), at the same 
time many influences, as has been well brought 
out by Sherrington, are at work, or may be at 
work, to alter the perviousness of this path¬ 
way (blockago on the reverse at the synapses, 
mo ment ary or more lasting differences in 
tonicity of the musculature, etc.), and thus to 
alter the intensity, and to some extent, even 
the character of the so-called 11 simple reflex’ 1 
responses. 11 tSimplo reflex,” then, is a mere 
concept — a general term to cover segmental 
reactions which appear at first sight to he rela¬ 
tively simple in character. If the individual 
units composing the series of responses which 
are grouped together to give us the total pic¬ 
ture of an instinct in action are variable in 
their function, then the series as a whole must 
necessarily offer still greater possibilities of 
variation. If tho above contention for tho 
variable character of the simple reflex is 
granted, the biological or objectivo definition 
of instinct ia acceptable. 

Presence of Consciousness. — The older 
psychologists, the early naturalists, and the 
metaphysicians have complicated tho discus¬ 
sion of instinct by bringing in tho question as 
to whether consciousness is present, and if so, 
lo what extent. This additional clement of 
consciousness in the instinctive response was 
supposed to differentiate instinct from reflex. 
However interesting a question this may bo 
from the standpoint of general psychological 
theory, it seems relatively futile to attempt to 
introduce psychological considerations of a 
structural kind into any discussion of instincts 


in the present state of animal psychology. If 
instincts are defined as above, it is clear that 
neither the human animal nor one lower in the 
scale is conscious of the end to be gained by the 
first exercise of any instinctive group of re¬ 
sponses. Even the human adult cannot image 
what has never formed a part of his perception. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that there can be 
any plan, picture, or image of a nest of any 
kind in the mmd of the thrush which has been 
hatched in an incubator and reared in isolation 
from all other birds; nevertheless, at the 
proper time she will construct her nest true to 
the species type, and go through with the 
whole breeding cycle. The separate move¬ 
ments from a psychological standpoint are not 
voluntarily initiated; there are no images 
anticipatory of the series of acts or of their 
results. As James states it, the animal is so 
constructed that it must act in that way, in the 
presence of such stimuli. On the other hand, 
it may be argued with some justice that the 
process may be and probably is an intensely 
conscious one from the standpoint of the pres¬ 
ence of sensations; one has good reasons for 
supposing tlmt tho bird is visually aware of the 
stick and the twine — of their form, size, and 
color (though oven these functions are really 
hypothetical until decisive experiments have 
been made), — and that she is conscious of her 
movements toward them; of their weight and 
contact values as she picks them upj and, 
furthermore, that she is vividly conscious of 
her own emotional state. It may be likewise 
argued that after the bird has built her first 
nest, arguing by analogy from human processes, 
she might be able to image it when absent from 
it, since by building it instinctively she hag 
laid a perceptive basis for the rise of an image. 
In other words, while the animal is not planning 
or controlling tho situation voluntarily in this 
first exercise of tho instinct, she is “feeling” 
vividly her emotional state and is conscious, 
however poorly she may analyze the experience, 
of the visual, auditory, tactual, and kinmsthctic 
stimuli which assail her from within and 
without as she successively goes through with 
the separate acts. 

Method of studying Instincts. — Present-day 
comparative psychology, looking at instincts 
from the abQvo objective standpoint, is taking 
up individual instincts and making a detailed 
experimental study of them. It is thus vapidly 
enlarging and making more definite our con¬ 
cept of what in any given case is an instinct. 
It is showing that what was earlier called in¬ 
stinct is in most cases a delicate and complex 
combination of instinct and habit. It is impos¬ 
sible except by laboratory methods to separate 
the congenital (phylogenetic) from the acquired 
or habit form of reaction (ontogenetic). With¬ 
in the last few years it has been shown that the 
responses of practically every organism, from 
amoeba to man, are plastic and modifiable, and 
that alt animal forms actually do alter their 
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original or primary congenital modes of re- theory of lapsed intelligence of Wundt, Cope, and 
sponsc, where necessary, in ( tho direction of others, based on it) of Lamarck, and espoused 
habit. The young of any given species must as a supplementary hypothesis by Darwin, 
bo watched, from the moment of birth until has been practically abandoned by biologists 
the last instinctive cycle (those connected with for lack of experimental support. The same 
reproduction) appear. This has now been may he said of tho third of Darwin’s principles 
partially done, but only in a genoral way, for for accounting for the origin of instincts; 
the young of soveral species of birds and mam- namely, his theory of secondary sexual char- 
mais. Tho work of Morgan, Spalding, Porter, actors. Being forced to abandon these Dar- 
Wfttson, Craig on tho birds, and of Wesley, winian hypotheses, we are forced by the 
Mills, Small, and Yerkes on young mammals, experimental method to seek some other mode 
shows quite clearly that many apparently of accounting for structural differentiations, 
simple instincts arc not completely congenital Fortunately, the recent work of Bateson, 
at all. Lloycl Morgan has shown that tho Do Vries, Nillson, McDougall, Vail, and Shull, 
drinking response in young clucks is very im- and of Tower and others, throws light on this 
perfect until habit factors enter in. Breed, at question. Do Vries's work on the evening prim- 
Harvard, has shown that the pecking response rose, (Enethera Lamarckiana, is probably best 
in the same animal is very imperfect at birth, known. For over twenty years Dc Vries bred 
and that it is only gradually learned. this plant under conditions of scientific accu- 

Many of the instincts at birth, however, racy. His first culture gave a wholly new 

appear, though later experiments may prove tho mutation — i.-e. a wide and totally unexpected 
case to be otherwise, perfect without modi- and unpredictable variation, as distinct from 
fication, such as the building, of the first nest the usual slight^ fluctuating variations. In the 
by j r ou«g birds, brooding, rearing of tho young, continued cultivation of it other mutations 

many of the responses of the insectn, etc. — some of which are very striking, such as the 

Unquestionably, as these activities are engaged dwarf, 0. Nanella, and the giant, 0 . Gigas, 

in from season to season, habit factors may and were observed. Some twelve mutations from 
do enter in. The scientific way, then, of ap- the original pure strain, 0, Lamarckiana, 

preaching the problem of instinct is to isolate have been described by De Vries, ail of them 

the young animals, and to observe what reac- breeding true to the type, and appearing with- 
tions will from time to time unfold themselves out intermediate forms. In other words, dif- 

(eongenital responses), and then to determine ferentiation in this plant takes place by 

experimentally how these congenital responses jumps — mutations, and such mutations are 
are supplemented and changed by habit. hereditary. McDougall, Vail, and Shull have 

The explanation of why there is a congenital shown that these mutations may he experb 

response taking place before experience or mentally produced by the injection of certain 
tuition can have played any part must be solutions directly into the plant ovaries, 
sought for on evolutionary grounds. All By far the larger amount of this work on the 
organisms are born into the world with cortain production of new types and races has been 

structural modifications which force the animal done on plants. The color form and bc- 

to react, however imperfectly, in. a certain havior changes noted by Tower in his chry- 

way in the presence of certain stimuli. Tho somelid beetles parallel tho work of I>e Vries 

origin of such structures is a mooted question on plants, A great mass of work, similar in 

to-day, and no satisfactory answer can bo character to that of Tower, is accumulating, 

given. We sketch below tho two most impor- In addition to mutations which have been 

tant hypotheses. obtained experimentally, it is now generally 

Origin of Instincts,— Darwin's theory of recognized as being the mogt probable rtssump- 

thc origin of instincts by the process of grad- tion that the breed of hornless cattle in Para- 

ually heaping up favorable fluctuating varia- guay, the long-horned sheep in Brasil, the 
tions, the process as a whole being under the Ancon sheep in Massachusetts, to use familiar 
influence of natural selection, has already been illustrations, arose suddenly and by mutation, 
discussed. (See Darwin.) In recent years DcWar aud Finn in a recent book, The[Making 
Darwin's theory has been shown to ho un~ of Species, devote several pages to a discussion 
tenable. # In the first place, while it is true that of mutation in animals. 

all individuals of^ a given species do show Tho conception that the special, structures 
fluctuating variations when compared with underlying instinctive responses arise by dis- 
tho norm or average, it has been shown by a oreto ami sometimes large variations, as well 
number of investigators, including Nillson, as that species themselves arise in this way, is 
Do Vries, Jennings, Morgan, Pearl, and others rapidly gaining ground. ( According t to the 
that such variation cannot be heaped up along mutation theory, congenital adaptations arc 
specialized lines, as Darwin supposed. Fluctu- not slowly produced by environment, but are 
ating variations are not inherited; conse- the accidental correlates of the particular 
qucntlv, they have no bearing on the theory structures with which the mutant happens to 
of evolution. be endowed; and it is with those adaptations 

is Tho nse-and-dmise hypothesis ” <and the tliafc the new type must begin its struggle for 
von. in — 2 h 465 
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a suitable environment. If the mutant springs 
forth at a time when the environment is such 
that the actions on the part of the animal 
necessary for obtaining food, shelter, and the 
reproduction of its kind can be called forth, 
— or, put the other way around, if the mutant 
is fortunate enough to begin life with ft scries 
of responses adequate to meet environmental 
demands, that type of mutant can exist nnd 
procreate its kind, leaving adequate paleon¬ 
tological record behind it; it not, the variant 
is annihilated, without leaving marks of its 
temporary existence. Natural selection, while 
not being responsible for the formation of new 
structures, and hence of new responses, is still 
operative in eliminating the unfit variants. 
What boots it whether the snail is coiled to the 
right or to tho left; or that certain Crustacea 
have one claw so much overdeveloped that 
its possession must be a disadvantage, so long 
as these animals possess enough favoring adap¬ 
tations to make the necessities of life obtain¬ 
able? Selection will allow the mutant many 
peculiar and non-advantageous structures; it 
steps in. only when there is an actual deficiency 
in the number and complexity of functions 
necessary for life and reproduction. 

Human psychology is especially interested 
in this theory of mutations by reason of the 
fact that it docs away with the necessity of 
looking for adaptive value in certain emo¬ 
tional and instinctive attitudes, as in dizziness, 
trembling, nausea, and many other such reac¬ 
tions wluch put the human subject at a dis¬ 
advantage in critical situations, 

Important Human and Animal Instincts. — 
Any complete or general inventory of animal 
instincts is impossible at tho present time, 
because (1) animals possess so many instincts 
that students of behavior have not had time 
to study them exhaustively in any om species; 
and (2) instincts differ too widely in the dif¬ 
ferent species. All animals may be said roughly 
to possess many adaptive specialized congenital 
inodes of reacting to food, enemies, shelter, 
and sex, and to possess, in addition, many other 
congenital modes of response which nro acci¬ 
dental and non-adaptivo. Special studies in 
animal psychology will give soon, it is hoped, 
a clear and concise knowledge of the order of 
appearance and the number of instincts in any 
given form; their fixity, variability, nnd 
modifiability; their constant, cyclic or deferred 
character, etc. 

The important human instincts appearing 
Inter than tho group immediately connected 
with the preservation of life (such as sucking, 
crying, sneezing, etc.) are in just as much need 
of careful study as are the instincts of animals. 
Angell in his Psychology gives the following as 
the probable list: Fenr, anger { shyness, curi¬ 
osity, affection, ^ sexual love, jealousy, envy, 
rivalry,^ sociability, sympathy, modesty (?), 
play, imitation, construotivencss, sccretivc- 
ness, mid acquisitiveness, It is easy to see 


first that many of these are questionable 
instincts, as for example, modesty, imitation 
affection; secondly, that many of these are 
general terms which cover groups of instincts. 
Play, for examplo, consists in the releasing of 
many congenital responses, and the number and 
character of these responses differ widely with 
respect to tho objects calling them forth, A 
kitten will play with its tail or a ball of twine, 
or it will engage in a mock combat with its 
fellow, or^ tease a helpless mouso. The re¬ 
sponses differ greatly in t the several cases. A 
similar condition obtains in the child. Thirdly, 
many of them are so masked by the network 
of habits which tho child has formed before 
tho responses appear that the puro and char¬ 
acteristic instinctive group cannot be isolated, 
Jealousy, envy, rivalry, sociability, and sym¬ 
pathy are of this type. In the child they 
show really tho beginnings. of conscious atti¬ 
tudes. There is an instinctive Ai\lnge t but lit¬ 
tle more. The works of Preyer. Perez, Shinn, 
Major, Baldwin, and Stern deal largely with 
instincts in the child, but mainly from an 
observational standpoint. 

Psychological Bearing of Instinct. — While 
the mechanics of instinct per se interests the 
student of behavior mainly, the human psy¬ 
chologist is concerned with them first because 
of the light they throw on the origin of emotion; 
emotion always appears in the human being in 
conjunction with instinctive expression. Sec¬ 
ondly, by reason of the fact, that all volitional 
control has its origin in instinctive movement. 
Thirdly, by reason of their intimate bearing 
on adult impulses, motives, and attitudes. 

Pedagogical Bearing of Instincts, — A study 
of instincts is of tho highest importance pedn- 
gogically because the changes in the interests 
of the child arc somewhat determined by 
changes in the instinctive and emotional com* 
plexes. Instincts ripen serially and decline 
serially — each one as it comes brings about an 
interest in a different set of objects and a dif¬ 
ferent focus of attention, as shown very clearly 
at the onset of puberty. James, in his Prm* 
ciples of Psychology^ speaks very vividly of 
“ striking while the iron is hot/’ i.c, of choos¬ 
ing the favorable moment when the child is 
instinctively interested in a group of objects, 
to instill proper modes of reacting to these 
objects and to store up knowledge about them. 
While lie largely overestimates the number, 
independence, and permanenco of instincts oi 
this class in man and of their adaptability for 
such a stamping-in process, there is such an 
element of truth in what he says that no teacher 
can neglect the study of human instincts. 

A large group of educational psychologists, 
in their adherence to tho reduplication theory 
of Cope, have carried the process just described 
to an unwarranted extreme, The child is sup¬ 
posed to duplicate in ontogeny the whole 
phylogenetic process. We are taught by them 
to find in the growing child a series of culture 
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epochs, similar to the rou^h-stone age, the 
hunting stage, and the agricultural stage in 
primitive man. The above school has based 
educational theory and practice on this hy¬ 
pothesis. It remains to be said that this aspect 
of the reduplication theory is based on the most 
flimsy biological speculation, and that modern 
experimental biology finds few data supporting 
it. In exceptional and isolated cases there 
appear to be certain growth processes which 
arc apparently reduplicative in character, But 
nearly all such changes take place in the em¬ 
bryonic stages or during the early period of 
infancy. To carry this process over to the 
child of eight, ten, and twelve years of age, 
and to base an educational system upon it, is 
building upon a foundation of sand. 

J. B. W. 
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INSTITUTE, FRENCH (INSTITUT DE 
FRANCE). — A French association comprising 
a group of societies for the advancement of 
literature and science in all their branches. An 
association of this type had been planned by 
Richelieu when tho French Academy was 
established in 1635. In the same century, 
under the influence of Louis XIV and some 
of his ministers, there sprang up the Academy 
of Fine Arts (1648), the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions ( 1 ( 183 ), and the Academy of Sciences 
(1666). These were all abolished by tho 
Convention in 1703, and in their place the 
Inslilul National dcs Sciences el dcs Arts was 
established in 1796, "charged with collecting 
discoveries and with perfecting tho arts and 
sciences.” Its members were now drawn not 
from Paris alone, but from all parts of Franco, 
and foreign associates were also elected. The 
plan appears to have been suggested by 
Talleyrand and Condorcct. There were three 
classes devoted to (1) physical sciences and 
mathematics, (2) moral and political sciences, 
and (3) literature and fine arts. In 1803 the 
Institute was reorganized with four classes 
with a new distribution, excluding moral and 
political sciences at the order of Napoleon. 
In 1816 the old names of the academics were 
restored, and in 1832 the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences was revived and tho 
name was changed to Insliiut de France. The 
membership consists of regular and honorary 
members, foreign associates, and corresponding 


members. Election is by ballot, confirmed by 
the government. The members receive lfiOO 
francs a year each. Tho Institute is located 
in > the old Mazarin. Palace. The library, 
which includes tho old town library of Paris 
allotted to it in 1797, contains a valuable 
collection of books. The Institute has the 
right to nominate professors to the College of 
Franco, the Museum, Schools of Rome and 
Athens, School of Maps, School of Oriental 
Languages, Conservatory of Arts and Handi¬ 
crafts, the Observatory and tho Ecole Poly - 
technique. One of tho important functions 
exercised by the Institute is the award of prizes 
for distinguished services to literature, science, 
and arts. Funds are provided by the state and 
private benefactions, tho general funds being 
administered under tho supervision of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and depart- 
mental funds by each academy. 

See Academy, 
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INSTITUTES. — The teachers’ institute, is 
a distinctly American institution. As origin¬ 
ally organized, the purpose of the institute was 
to provide opportunities for tho review of the 
subjects taught in tho common schools, to give 
suggestions on methods of teaching and school 
management, and to stimulate teachers to self- 
improvement. For a time the institute did 
the work of the normal school in the profes¬ 
sional training of teachers, and in parts of the 
country, where normal schools do not meet the 
needs of rural communities, the institute con¬ 
tinues to provide abbreviated courses of pro¬ 
fessional training. Where, however, normal 
schools are reasonably well organized, the in¬ 
stitute serves the purpose of an education 
gathering for the discussion of broader profes¬ 
sional subjects. The summer school, in many 
parts of the United States, is taking over the 
function of the teachers’ institute. 

In some parts of the country tho institutes 
are under state auspices and are generally or¬ 
ganized by the state superintendent of public 
instruction. In most states the county is the 
unit, and the county superintendent is the re¬ 
sponsible director. In cities of 20,000 and more 
inhabitants, separate institutes arc generally 
held under the direction of the city superintend¬ 
ent of public schools, In most of the states 
there arc special appropriations from the 
school funds that meet part of the cost of the 
institutes. Such funds are generally sup¬ 
plemented by membership fees on the part of 
the teachers or by fees that accrue from the 
licensing of teachers. The duration of the 
institute varies from one day to six weeks. 
Sonic states have paid corps of institute m- 
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structors, but most states secure the services of 
members of the faculties of the state normal 
schools and colleges and other educational 
workers to give the instruction. In institutes 
that arc in session a week or less, the instruc¬ 
tion is generally of ft purely professional char¬ 
acter and is given in the form of lectures. 
Where the sessions are of longer duration, tho 
teachers arc organized into classes for more 
definite academic instruction in the elementary 
school studies. 

Historical Development — The first teachers' 
institute was held at Hartford in the autumn 
of 1839 by Henry Barnard Twenty-six 

young men, somo of whom had already taught 
in tire common schools, were organized into a 
class and given instruction for six weeks. In 
the previous winter Barnard had asked the 
state legislature to make an appropriation to 
enable him to organizo two such institutes, 
ono for male and one for women teachers. As 
the measure failed in the senate, he organized 
a class of men at his own expense, with slight 
aid from somo friends of education in Hartford. 
He wished to show tho people of Connecticut, 
ho said, “ the practicability of making somo 
provision for the better qualification of common, 
school teachers, by giving them tho opportunity 
to review and extend their knowledge of the 
studies usually pursued in the district schools 
and the best methods of school management, 
instruction, and government, by means of 
recitations and lectures conducted by ex¬ 
perienced and well-known teachers and edu¬ 
cators.” 

At this first institute held at Hartford, 
Charles Davies, {<?.?.}, the mil-known author 
of mathematical textbooks, gave instruction in 
arithmetic; Thomas H. Gnllaudet had 

the classes in composition and school govern¬ 
ment; Mr. Barton, of the teachers' seminary 
at Andover, gave lessons in reading; Mr. 
Brace and Mr. Wright, of the Hartford schools, 
had charge of the subjects of geography, spell¬ 
ing, and writing, and Mr. Barnard himself 
gave lessons in principles of teaching and school 
hygiene. u A portion of each day/' writes 
Mr, Barnard, “ was devoted to oral discussions 
ami written essays on subjects connected 
with teaching, The students also spent some 
time in visiting the best schools in Hartford.’ 1 

The experiment was repeated the next year 
(1840), with the addition of a class for women 
teachers. It was not until 1847 thnt the leg¬ 
islature of Connecticut provided the funds for 
the organization of institutes (two in each 
county) at state expense. Private initiative, 
however, had made possible many such insti¬ 
tutes in different parts of the state, at which 
such well-known educators as Henry Barnard, 
Thomas II. Gnllaudet, William A, Alcott. Jesse 
Olncy, Charles Davies, and J. E, Lovell gave 
instruction. These early gatherings in Con¬ 
necticut were not called institutes, hut teachers’ 
classes. 


In 1842 J. S, Denman, tho superintendent 
of schools in Thoinpkins County, New York, 
conducted for two weeks a class of teachers for 
the purpose of u reviewing and extending the 
topics taught in the common schools.” He 
called his class a teachers’ institute. This 
was probably the first use of the term. In the 
following year Mr. Demnan held an institute 
for six weeks. He was assisted in tho instruc¬ 
tion in his institutes by James B. Thomson, 
David Powell, Salem Town, and David P. 
P/igo (qq.i 0. By 1844, remarks Mr. Fowl© in 
an article published at that time, institutes 
were held in most parts of the state, In 1S47 
the lcgislaturc ( of New York appropriated SCO 
toward defraying the expenses of teachers' in¬ 
stitutes in each county in the state. 

Rhode Island was probably the first state 
to organize institutes under state auspices. 
Henry Barnard, then at the head of the school 
system, held institutes at Westerly and Provi¬ 
dence in 1844, During the next few years 
institutes were held in nil parts of the state, 
and such well-known educators as William II, 
Wells, John Kingsbury, Charles Davies, Josiah 
Holbrook, Samuel S, Greene, Francis Wayland, 
and William B. Fowle ( qq.v .), were secured as 
instructors. The institutes of Rhode Island had 
several unique features. One of these was tho 
teaching of “ model lessons ,J by William G. 
Baker. A covered wagon was fitted up, and this 
convoyed Mr. Baker and a dozen children about 
the state. At each institute Mr, Baker gave 
lessons in the dilYerent elementary school sub¬ 
jects, to show the members of the institute 
“ how to teach.” Another feature was the 
distribution of educational tracts and almanacs 
at the evening sessions, which were of a general 
nature and attended by the people of the com¬ 
munity. 

An institute was held at Sandusky, Ohio, 
in 1844, under the guidance of Judge Ebcnczer 
Lane. lie was assisted by Henry Barnard, 
Salem Towm, and A. D, Lord. Many similar 
meetings were held during 1845 and 1840, that 
were supported by private contributions; but 
in 1847 the state legislature authorized the 
county commissioners to appropriate certain 
funds for the payment of instructors and lec¬ 
turers at teachers' institutes, 

As Massachusetts had organized two state 
normal schools in 1839 (Framingham and West- 
field) and a third in 1840 (Bridgewater), in¬ 
stitutes were not held in that commonwealth 
until 1845, In October of that year, Horace 
Mann (q,i\) organized a ten-day institute at 
Pittsfield, and before the end of the year in¬ 
stitutes wore held at Fitchburg nnd Plymouth. 
Massachusetts secured from the first a corps of 
strong men to give the instruction at tho 
teachers’ institutes, including such distin¬ 
guished educators as William Russell, John 
Picrpont, Sanborn Tenney, Samuel S. Greene, 
Lowell Mason, C, D. Colburn, Josiah Hol¬ 
brook, William H. Wells, and at a later date the 
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three Swiss-Americans, Louis Agassiz, Arnold 
Guyot, and Hermann Krttsi, Jr. (qq. u.). As the 
instructors wore employed by the state board of 
education, they were also assigned to the dif¬ 
ferent normal schools to give courses of lec¬ 
tures and lessons. It may also be mentioned 
that in Massachusetts such new subjects as 
singing, physiology, and mental arithmetic 
were popularized at the institutes before being 
introduced into the schools. 

The first teachers' institute was held in Penn¬ 
sylvania at Columbus, Warren County, in 1848, 
It was conducted by Fordyco A. Allen (tf.r.) 
and J. C. Moses. Institutes were held in 
Lawrence County in 1851, Indiana County in 
1852, and Lancaster County in 1853. In 1854 
the legislature granted aid to teachers' insti¬ 
tutes, and in 1867 they were made an integral 
part of the Pennsylvania school system. 
Among those who took active part in the early 
institutes held in the Quaker State were Thomas 
H. Burrowes, James P. Wickcrsham, Fordycc 
A. Allen, John F. Stoddard, and S. S. Ilaldc- 
man {qq*v.). 

With the organization of the state school 
systems, teachers' institutes in one form or 
another became a part of the educational 
machinery; and although they have changed 
greatly in character in the more thickly popu¬ 
lated states, they are still a part of the school 
systems of practically all the American states. 
Originally peripatetic normal schools, often 
extending thoir sessions into weeks, to-day in 
such populous states as Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, they are 
rarely in session more than one day. At an 
earlier period the institutes were of special value 
in arousing and solidifying public sentiment in 
favor of state-supported schools, in disseminat¬ 
ing useful knowledge concerning methods and 
principles of teaching, and in enriching tho 
common school course by popularizing new 
subjects. As the number of trained teachers 
has increased, the institutes have tended more 
and more to become general education conven¬ 
tions for the discussion of current educational 
problems, AV. 8. M. 

Present Status. — As at present conducted, 
the teachers 1 institutes aim to provide general 
academic instruction, professional training, dis¬ 
cussion of immediate problems, and profes¬ 
sional inspiration. They thus attempt to take 
tho place of training schools, teachers' associa¬ 
tions, and social organizations. As a rule insti¬ 
tutes are held once a year and last five days; 
though they vary from one day, in New England, 
to five or six weeks in some of the Southern 
states. The most common unit is the county, 
except in Colorado and Nevada (institute dis¬ 
tricts), and New York (school commissioner 
districts). In Rhode Island a state institute is 
held. Counties may join to hold institutes. In 
three states (Michigan, Nevada, and Nebraska), 
state institutes are held. Attendance is com¬ 
pulsory in twenty-eight states, and, although 


optional elsewhere, various inducements ( e.g . 
continued salary, per diem expenses, mileage 
allowances, and a percentage toward grading) 
arc offered. The institutes are maintained 
by the state or by fees from teachers for 
examinations, licenses, and registration. In¬ 
structors may be appointed by the state or 
by the local authority from a list prepared by 
the State; in some states the instructors must 
be licensed. Commonly the normal school fac¬ 
ulties supply instructors, although the range 
and scope is, of course, much wider. The insti¬ 
tutes aro in the main attended by rural school 
teachers, occasionally by city school teachers, 
hardly ever by high school teachers. Tho sys¬ 
tem of institutes has boon severely criticized 
within recent years. The chief ground of ob¬ 
jection is that it is an anachronism. It had 
a place when there were no facilities for the 
training of teachers. But since tho establish¬ 
ment of normal and summer schools it merely 
connives at inadequately trained teachers in 
attempting to do training work for about five 
days in a year. Further, the programs arc 
as a rule haphazard, unconnected, and re¬ 
quire no preparation, and are followed by no 
discussion. Frequently the lectures have be¬ 
come inspirational and entertaining in the 
worst sense. The tendency at present is to 
permit teachers to attend summer schools in 
place of institutes, to lengthen the period of 
the institute, making it almost a summer 
school; to require definite preparation of 
some connected educational topics; and to 
conduct the meetings as classes in a school or 
college, Ultimately the institute will dis¬ 
appear, but before that time professional stand¬ 
ards must be raised, universal training and 
higher qualifications must be insisted upon, ami 
teachers' associations must play a more signifi¬ 
cant part in the teacher’s life than at present. 
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INSTRUCTION. — Sec Education and classes, and permits them, through the payment 
Instruction, of small weekly premiums, to insure themselves 

against death. For this group, however, it 
INSTRUCTION, COST OF, IN COLLEGE has beon necessary to devise a special mortality 
AND UNIVERSITY. — See University and tabic based on the experience gained from a 
College, Cost op Instruction in. study of the mortality in this particular group. 

The individuals comprising the industrial 
INSTRUCTION, HYGIENE OF. —* See Hy- masses are less in a position to avail themselves 
ciene, School. of the opportunities to guard themselves against 

disease, and for this reason a campaign o? edu- 
INSTRUCTION PERIOD. — Tho weekly cation directed specifically to them may have 
program of the school is made up of periods a tendency to bring about bettor results than 
which arc assigned in varying quantity to tho a campaign amon£ the better circumstanced, 
several eohool subjects, hence we speak of tho Of the companies which have attempted a 
arithmetic period or the grammar period, campaign to improve the physical conditions 
These class periods aro further classified ac- and the health cif their policyholders, probably 
cording to the function, use, or value of the the most noteworthy are the Provident Savings 
activity employed. Thus, if tho period is Life Assurance Society, recently merged with 

assigned for tho purposo of instruction by tho tho Postal Life Insurance Company, the Met- 

teacher, it is called an instruction or recite- ropolitan Lifo Insurance Company, and the 

tion period; if for preparation by the pupil, Equitnblo Life Assurance vSociety. The first 

a study period. AU periods cannot be thus named company, in August, 1009, organized 
classified, as several purposes may bo present a so-called “ Policyholders 1 Health Bureau," 
in one exercise. H. S. through which the company has issued health 

See Lessons, Types op; Management, bulletins to policyholders, keeping them in- 

School; Teaching, Types of. formed of the most recent advances of science 

in the promotion of health and the prevention 
INSUBORDINATION. — Sco School Man- of disease, and answering inquiries on matters 
agement; Rewards and Punishments, of health. Tho various bulletins which have 

been issued by the company treat of tho evil 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, EDUCA- results due to intemperance, and overeating, 

TIONAL WORK OF. — Quito recently insur- and tho contingencies from various poisons, 

ance companies have realized that in addition In ono number, tho bureau discussed certain 

to guarding the interests of policyholders by of the so-called preventive diseases, such as 

thorough medical inquiry, it may bo possible pneumonia and typhoid fever. Another num- 

to lower tho death rates generally by a system her was given over to the use of narcotics and 

of education along the lines of sanitation and the dangers attending their use. 

hygiene. It is recognized to-day that many Outside of tho field of the life insurance corn- 
diseases arc preventable, and that, if the panics several of the accident companies have 

population generally could bo educated rc- published bulletins in reference to the proven- 

garding the possibilities of prevention, the tion of accidents. Hero in particular may bo 

population mortality might be effectively mentioned the bulletin published by the 

reduced. It is for this reason that certain life Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 

insurance companies are working hand in hand on The Prevention of Industrial Accident*. 

with public officials in the direction of spread- The campaign of education which was begun 
ing the gospel of education in sanitary and in 1909 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

hygienic matters. Tho general subject of Company of Now York has been directed pri- 

prevention of disease and conservation of manly to its so-called industrial policyholders, 

human life has been fully dwelt upon in tho representing all nationalities, and in many 

report of the National Conservation Commis- instances individuals who have but little edu- 

sion by Professor Irving Fisher, entitled, cation and no opportunity of coming in contact 

National Vitality ; its Waste and Conservation, with modern current thought on the subjects 

The largo majority of life insurance com- of health and hygiene. To meat the needs of 

panics conduct so-called " ordinary" business, this largo group, tho company through its 

The risks on which they write policies belong agents who visit the policyholders weekly has 

to a better financial stratum of society, and distributed pamphlets of various kinds on the 

are ablo to take insurance in amounts of $1000 movements which have sprung up to improve 

and upwards. Tho mortality in this group, living conditions and to prevent disease. For 

for obvious reasons, is lower than in tho general years tho company has published a periodical, 

population^ and at some ages is only one half of Incidentally, it has attempted to place in the 

the mortality in what may be termed u Indus- hands of its policyholders articles written in a 

trial ” population. A number of tho companies popular fashion on subjects dealing with the 

not only write so-called ordinary insurance, hut health of the family, and in particular with the 

industrial insurance as well. This form of health of the children in the family. Tho 

insurance has been arranged for tho working magazine in a sense is a children’s magazine, 
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Tho illustrations which it contains > and many 
of the articles especially prepared for it, haye 
been published with the children in mind. 
Some of the articles which have appeared in tho 
last year arc the following: Just Flics , calling 
attention to the danger of the fly as a trans¬ 
mitter of disease; If you have a Baby, Place 
this where you will Bee it Every Day; 
Chinese Doctors; Daily Health Hints; Summer 
Clothing for the Children ; Our Glorious Fourth; 
Seven Laws of Infant Health; Physical Defects 
which may be Overcome , etc. 

Tho company, as would be expected, suffers 
a heavy loss from deaths due to tuberculosis. 

In the year 1908 there was a total of 92,411 
deaths, of which 16,585 were caused by tuber¬ 
culosis, Of these tho number of deaths of chil¬ 
dren over one and under fourteen years of age 
was 1330, or 8.01 per cent, and it is clear that tho 
reduction of mortality from this dread disease 
is of vital importance to the company. Ah 
effort has been made to educate policyholders 
regarding the causes of the disease, its cure, and 
its prevention. Over four and a half million 
copies of a pamphlet, A Far upon Consump¬ 
tion, printed in ten languages, have been dis¬ 
tributed to policyholders. This pamphlet, as 
well as others which are issued by the company, 
was put in an attractive form so that it would 
bo read. Copies have been distributed to 
school children in certain cities at the request 
of tho authorities, and in ono instance the pam¬ 
phlet has been used as the text for compositions 
and essays written by the children. Supple¬ 
menting the above pamphlet, the company 
prepared a list of tho tuberculosis sanatoria, 
haspttate, dl&peusaries, classes, aud associa¬ 
tions in the United States and Canada, which 
it has distributed among its policyholders 
suffering from the white plague, and one which 
is entitled, Directions for Living and Sleeping 
in the Open Air . It is hoped through this 

n ihlct many policyholders who are unable 
. itain sanatorium treatment may attempt 
to obtain treatment in their own homes. The 
company has at present in preparation a 
booklet on. domestic hygiene and the caro of 
children, 

The company has also been experimenting 
for the last two years in tho direction of send¬ 
ing visiting nurses to its industrial policyholders 
suffering, not only from tuberculosis, but from 
any disease which may require nursing, But 
the actual treatment and caro given by the 
nurse is probably the least of her activities. 
From tho standpoint of prevention, the value 
of the nurse consists in tho education, along 
sanitary and hygienic lines which she is spread¬ 
ing broadcast in every home which she visits. 
There can be little doubt that in time, while it 
may not be possible to prove the matter by 
actual statistics, there should be an improve¬ 
ment to a greater or lesser extent in tho 
mortality of policyholders, and in particular 
their general welfare will bo materially eu- 
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hanccd. It is hoped that tho nurse will be of 
particular value in preaching the doctrine of 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosis in 
connection with the pamphlet, Directions for 
Living and Sleeping in the Open Air, to policy- 
holders unable to obtain sanatorium treatment. 
A nurse, plus tho pamphlet, should in time pro¬ 
duce tangible and visible results. Maternity 
cases have been given particular consideration 
in this nursing experiment both before and 
after the birth of tho child. 

As a matter of interest, it may be mentioned 
that at present tho experiment is being con¬ 
ducted in approximately 775 cities and towns, 
in the greater number of which the service has 
been installed but a very short time. The sta¬ 
tistics for the year 1911 show a total of over 
675,000 visits, Visits are requested in tho main 
for acuto diseases, that is, where there is a 
stronger possibility of recovery. Under these 
may bo included pneumonia, grippe, bronchitis, 
and various children's ailments such ns convul¬ 
sions, paralysis, etc. 

It may be said that an insurance company 
that protects the lives of tho working classes 
has assumed very definite responsibilities. 
To what extent such a company may further 
enlarge or increase its activities is problematic, 
The activities mentioned above indicate the 
possibilities, at any rate. Much will depend 
on the extent to which it may go under the 
provisions of its charter and tho laws of the 
several states. That the extension of such 
work by an insurance company, that the en¬ 
deavor on its part to better the circumstances 
of its policyholders and in particular to increaso 
the, laugth gC time Uvea, oux* sublets, wasU\y of 
tho deepest consideration, is beyond doubt, 

L. K. F. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. — See Calculus, 

INTEGRATION OF STUDIES. — See Cor¬ 
relation. 

INTELLECT. — Intellect is a term which 
has been employed in a broad and in a narrow 
sense, In its broadest sense it includes all 
of tho processes of knowledge as distinguished 
from tho emotions and will. Thus we speak of 
the exercise of the intellect on tho part of any 
" ono who is of higher grade than the imbecile. 
In the narrow sense, the term intellect has 
been employed to designate the higher forms 
of mental activity as distinguished from cer¬ 
tain of tho lower forms of knowledge. Thus 
tho mere processes of sensory experience aro 
not to be regarded as belonging under this 
term when used in its narrower sense. This 
distinction is clearly marked in the title 
employed by one of tho great English psy¬ 
chologists, Bain, in his volume Senses and 
Intellect. Here the intellectual processes are 
those of discrimination, comparison, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, etc. The processes of 
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sense recognition, on the other hand, aro 
treated as forms of knowing which are carried 
on at a lower level, This distinction is very 
often employed in defining the relation between 
human and animal consciousness, Man is 
said to be distinguished from the animals by 
his possession of intellect. This, of course, 
docs not signify that man is superior to the 
animals in sensory processes. It indicates 
rather that the material which is supplied by 
the sonscs is employed in human life in higher 
forms of comparison and discrimination. 

C, H. J. 

See Mind; Psychology; and for educational 
bearings, Education; Ideas; Knowledge. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. — See Ed¬ 
ucation. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS, BINET. — See 
Tests, Intelligence. 

INTEMPERANCE, — See Temperance, In¬ 
struction in ; Alcohol, tub Use and Psycho¬ 
logical Effect of. 

INTENSITY. — One of the attributes of 
sensation, The intensity of the sensation is 
related to the amount of energy that affects 
the sense organ. The difficulty in dealing with 
the intensity of mental states is that it is im¬ 
possible to compare two intensities unless they 
aro in consciousness in close succession, and then 
it is not possible to do more than say that 
one intensity is greater or less than another. 
Measurement in the sense that it is used in the 
physical sciences is impossible. The only meas¬ 
urements that have been made are of the 
amount of physical stimulus that will just give 
rise to a sensation in any department and the 
difference in two physical intensities that may 
just be appreciated. The discussion of the 
first problem is given under the different senses, 
of the second under Weber's Law, W. B. P. 
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INTERACTION. — Sec Body and Mind; 
Nervous System. 

INTEREST. — The " doctrine of interest " 
in education is a sort of shorthand expression 
for a number of different motives, which focus 
in the recognition of the necessity of discover¬ 
ing points of genuine and intimate contact be¬ 
tween the subject matter of instruction find the 
vital experience of pupils, an experience that 
exists and operates independently of attempts 
to master the subject matter. The etymology 
of the word <f interest,” namely, inter and me, 
to be between, suggests, if it docs not adequately 
convey, the idea. Interest indicates that no 


gulf exists between material to be learned, les¬ 
son material, and the concrete mind of the 
pupil — that the mental powers and tendencies 
find themselves at home in the material of 
study, that the material awakens congenial re¬ 
sponses in the self. So regarded, an interest 
in a problem, a topic, a subject, is evidence 
that there is a vital union between the student 
and his study, Its opposite is the feeling of 
alienation and repulsion that accompanies the 
presentation of matter that is foreign to the ex¬ 
perience of the student. 

Psychologically, interest and attention are 
closely allied events. They are frequently 
regarded as the subjective and objective as¬ 
pects of the same activity, That is to say, 
the effective assimilation of new material into 
the course of experience is interest when viewed 
from the standpoint of the mental affection, 
the emotion and personal attitude, that accom¬ 
pany it. It is attention when viewed as the 
active outgoing of mental habits in grasping 
and mastering the subject matter, 0ther views 
regard interest as prior and as the source 
of attention; or, vice versa , conceive interest 
as the emotional result of a prior act of 
attention. All views, however, acknowledge 
the intimate connection of the two; and it is 
this close connection which is the significant 
matter for education. Like attention (gu>.), 
interest ns a state of mind depends upon the 
proper balance of the old and the new in ex¬ 
perience, Where the material is almost wholly 
new, there is excess of stimulation; the re¬ 
ap onsivo powers of mind arc overwhelmed and 
confused. Discouragement and aversion result 
As the term “ aversion ” implies, there is a strong 
tendency for the mind to turn away and devote 
itself to some more congenial and rewarding 
topic. Even if this tendency is partly over¬ 
come, it means divided, and consequently 
wasted, energy ns compared with the uni¬ 
fied, whole-hearted activity where interest is 
naturally and directly sustained. On the 
other hand, the thoroughly familiar denotes 
the mastered, the habitual. It sets off 
tendencies that work automatically and me¬ 
chanically. If there is also a new factor 
about which habits may play, these habitual 
tendencies will furnish the background for in¬ 
tense and concentrated interest. But if thcro 
is no stimulation beyond that evoking the 
established luibits, the result will bo ennui, 
monotony, routine. The effect is that of 
walking in a treadmill where nothing new is 
achieved. Put in other words, a certain degree 
of difficulty, n certain amount of obstacle to be 
overcome, enough to set the problem of a re¬ 
adjustment of habit, is necessary for sustained 
interest. If the self is to put itself whole¬ 
heartedly into what it is doing, its powers must 
be thoroughly awakened, and this is impos¬ 
sible without a challenging difficulty. 

The fact just stated throws light upon the 
relation between desire (as standing for in- 
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tcrest) and effort, and helps place the relation 
of the doctrine of interest to that of discipline. 

As long as children “ live in the present, ” they 
are absorbed in their immediate concerns. All 
their powers arc directed at and, so to speak, 
discharged upon, tho immediately present stim¬ 
ulus. There are no ends, that is to say, no con¬ 
ceived results to be reached, after an interven¬ 
ing time, through the controlled adaptation of 
conditions as means —or the end lies in such 
a near future that but little thought 1ms to bo 
iven to the management of intermediate con- 
itions. 

This state of immediate interest characterizes 
the 11 play activities." When more remote 
ends arc entertained as objects to bo reached 
by the consistent and sustained maintenance of 
a series of acts that, of themselves, lack im¬ 
mediate interest, (but that are of interest 
because of their importance for the remoter 
end in view), we have mediate interest. Being 
dependent on an idea, mediate interest involves 
an intellectual interest in a way, in which the 
emotional heightening accompanying direct ab¬ 
sorption docs not. The interest in a more or 
less prolonged series of acts is dependent upon 
the persistence of an idea — the thought of an 
end and the thought of the bearing of the im¬ 
mediately present upon the attainment of this 
end. The control of the activity, and the 
source of interest, reside in what is conceived, 
what is physically absent, not in perception or 
what is physically present. 

The remoteness of the end in time means of 
course increase in tho number of difficulties to 
bo dealt with; there is a series of difficulties 
to be dealt with one after another. Conse¬ 
quently the seriousness, the depth of the in¬ 
terest of the self in its objective — its aim — is 
continually being tested and retested. If the 
interest is slight and passing, the emergence of 
a difficulty in an unexpected form or in an 
unusually strenuous way will distract the 
mind from its pursuit, and lead to taking up 
something which has an immediate, non- 
intellectual value. On the other hand, if the 
self is deeply concerned with, thoroughly com¬ 
mitted to, its object, each successive obstacle 
will deepen the sense of the importance of the 
object and increase the effort expended in behalf 
of its realization. In many eases, perhaps the 
majority of eases, there will bo an oscillation: 
a tendency to surrender the end in behalf of 
some more immediately interesting object, and 
a tendency to cling to the end, to emphasize its 
importance, in order to enlist further effort 
in its behalf. Under these conditions, while 
physical effort will go to tho menns for reaching 
the end, moral and intellectual effort will be 
directed to sustaining tho idea of the end in 
such force as to give it motive power. 

We have here all the elements of a seeming 
conflict of interest and effort, with immediate 
attractiveness, immediate ngreeablcness on 
tiics side of interest, while serious and important 
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values are all on the side of effort. Hence 
the situation has been frequently completely 
misinterpreted in theories of e ducat ion, with 
respect to both its intellectual and its moral im¬ 
plications. That is, interest has been regarded 
as an inherently unworthy and objectionable 
factor, operating only as a temptation away 
from the objectively important; it has been 
identified noth the attractive and swerving 
power of the immediately pleasurable over 
against what thought — or reason—shows to 
b G really worth while. This implies that the 
objectively valuable end is totally lacking in 
inherent interest, so that sheer effort of the 
will has to be relied upon as tho sole motive 
for keeping the self in its right course—for 
keeping it struggling against the seductions of 
“interest." 

The previous analysis should reveal what is 
at fault in this interpretation. What sustains 
effort is not sheer appeal to will power, f but in¬ 
terest in the end — the interest that is indirect 
and intelligent, as distinguished from that which 
is immediate, purely personal, emotional, and 
sensuous. The genuine educational need is, 
therefore, not to eliminate interest, but to fos¬ 
ter the indirect interest, tho interest attach¬ 
ing to the end in view, to make it more powerful 
than the immediate interests which would, if 
they became motive forces, take the self away 
from its end, and reduce action from the plane 
of thought to that of sense. The import of 
immediate interest ia quite different before and 
after reflection and tho conceiving of remote 
ends have entered in. When thought is not 
playing an important part, or when the situa¬ 
tion is such that there is no need that it should 
play a considerable rAlc, immediate interest is 
simply an indication of hearty f wholesome out¬ 
going activity of the self, a sign of its ability 
to identify itself with its surroundings, to ex¬ 
press itself therein and to find itself reflected 
by the environment. It remains ^ a funda- 
mcntnl trait of all aesthetic and artistic manifes¬ 
tations. Moreover, in tho degree in which tho 
interest in tho end is seriously sustained and 
worked out, it tends to transfer itself to in¬ 
terest in tho means of reaching the end. A 
new type of immediate interest is thus de¬ 
veloped, one which Is ns direct, as hearty and 
spontaneous, as the earlier personal and -sen- 
spoua interest, but one which depends upon the 
intervention of thought. When an individual 
becomes intensely and sincerely interested in 
an end which reflection hoklB up, tho souse of 
separation between means and end tends to 
disappear. The means become saturated with 
a sense of the value of the end; and the end is 
so identified with the means of achieving it 
that it ceases to seem remote and far away; 
overy ono of the present means represents, em¬ 
bodies it. This mutual interpenetration of 
means and end is constantly exhibited in scien¬ 
tific pursuits as well ns in endeavors to achieve 
wealth and political distinction. Rut thero is 
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often a period between the original absence conceal the real cncl from view, that lessen the 
of the end dependent upon reason and the final need of serious thinking, and that place the 
unification of interest in intellectual end and control of action in the direct stimulation of 

existent means, when the thought of an end present conditions. Interest thus comes to 

pulls one way while the immediately present mean a sort of sugnr-coating over of difficul- 

conditions pull in another. In this intervening ties. Since this method inevitably relaxes dis- 

state, there is temporarily a real conflict be- cipline in its proper sense — that is, the power 
twepn thought, standing for continuity of to utilize thinking as an effective method of 
purpose, and reason, immediate interest, stand- guidance of action — its failure to develop 
ing for the agreeable, the pleasurable, the continuity of application and serious industry 
direct urgency of desire. But, as already .incli- evokes a reactionary appeal to the method of 
cated, the effective way of dealing with this securing u discipline " by the assignment of 
critical juncture is not to attempt the hopeless obnoxious tasks. Then as this method fails 
task of crushing out all interest by sheer effort to secure motivation and genuine regard for the 
in behalf of something totally lacking in in- materials of instruction, it in turn calls out re¬ 
forest; it is to reenforce by all possible means course to the method of emotional stimulation, 
the interest in the end, so that its interest may The only way out of this vicious circle is the 

fuse with that of means for its attainment, recognition of the importance of the intellec- 

We are now in a position to perceive the truo tual factor, the idea of a more or less distant 
and false signification of discipline in cqnnee- end, and the necessity of reenforcing interest 
tion with interest. A disciplined mind is one in it as the controlling factor, 
that can hold to a train of thought in spite of We have noticed above that indirect 
the attractions and distractions of irrelevant interest involves an intellectual interest. At 
considerations; it means power to attend to the outset, this intellectual interest, white 
the conceived, and to relate the perceived genuine and indispensable, is secondary to the 
(and what the imagination incidentally pre- interest in achieving an end or purpose— to 
sents) to the conceived. A disciplinary process a practical interest in the broad sense of " prnc- 
in education is one which tends to bring about ticaV' The transfer of interest from ends to 
the state of mental control. True discipline, means is, however, one of the commonest 
in short, is distinctly a matter of intellectual phenomena of experience, having its traditional 
attitude and method: tho power to keep think- illustration, on its undesirable side, in the miser’s 
ing in dominant control of tho situation when transfer of interest in what money will do to 
the situation needs reflective survey and cs- the money itself. But the principle has also its 
ti motion. Since this clearly involves the over- positively valuable side. It shows itself when- 
coming of obstacles and the holding of mind ever there is developed an interest in thinking 
to what is directly more or less disagreeable, for its own sake, an interest in conducting 
the false notion of discipline arises by ignoring reflection, pursuing inquiries, with no ulterior 
the function of intelligence ns the source of aim. Different minds differ immensely in their 
concentration, order, and regular sequence, susceptibility to this transferability; but when- 
thcreby identifying discipline with sheer effort ever it occurs we have strictly intellectual in- 
directed to the disagreeable. Hence disci- terests. A certain amount' of intellectual 
pliuing methods arc supposed to be effec- interest for its own sake is necessary to a proper 
tive whenever a person is forced to occupy degree of detachment, of generosity and im- 
himself with whatever is uninteresting and partiality, of comprehensive survey of the 
naturally repellent. Difficulties are multiplied field, even in practical matters. Hence it is 
for the mere sake of having difficulties; tasks an end to be cultivated in educational proce- 
are assigned as tasks to discipline will, tho dure. Some minds arc as likely to fall into 
power of attention to the repellent. Tho excess upon this side, however,' as others arc 
error is in isolating will or tho power of atten- in the narrowly practical, unintollcctuftt direc¬ 
tive application froin thought as the function tion. Such minds become academic and scho- 
of sustaining remote ends and of bringing them lnstic, u abstract” in the bad sense of that 
into close connection with means, or existent term; their knowledge is divorced from in- 
conditions, fiuence upon action, theory is separated from 

This fallacious conception of discipline which practice. Hence ideas remain untested and 
relates it to effort to the exclusion of habits unfertilized by application, while practice 
of thought is strengthened by an opposite remains hard and narrow because not enlight- 
error. One school of educators, noting the cned and inspired by breadth of intelligence, 
waste that comes from trying to work against Owing to various historic circumstances, most 
interest, substitutes appeal to momentary schooling has come to favor unduly the foster- 
emotional agrceablcneas, for both appeal to will ing of the pale academic type, at the expense 
and to the interest of the remoter end. Like of those individuals whose natural and persist- 
thc so-called disciplinary^ school, it fails to ent interests are more active and objectively 
denote that thought, that ideas of ends or pur- 1 constructive. (Sec Activity and Culture.) 
poses, holds the key to the situation. By We imve approached the subjoot of interest 
interest it means various devices that tend to from the psychological side. This implies, how- 
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ever, its objective side. The term ” interest, ” 
or an interest, is constantly used to denote 
that in which interest is taken. It is used 
as synonymous' with a concern , a value, a 
dominant direction of thought and action, an 
occupation that is persistently important. 
Thus we speak of business, of science, of art, of 
religion, of politics as interests. This objec¬ 
tive use of the term ”interest 0 bears out what 
was originally said of interest as the point of 
identification of mind with its object, or sub¬ 
ject matter. This identity may be approached 
and discussed — as above — from the side of 
the mind; hut it may he equally well ap¬ 
proached from the side of the subject matter 
in which the self finds its powers sustained and 
fulfilled. The fundamental thing, educa¬ 
tionally, is that interest has both of these 
aspects. As a guidiug principle or norm in edu¬ 
cation its influence should be to protect educa¬ 
tors from two harmful abstractions: On the 
one hand, from viewing mind as something 
which can operate and manifest its nature all 
by itself in a mental, subjectivo region. As 
against this notion (and the many educational 
practices connected with it) the doctrine of 
interest holds up to view the need of subject 
matter of content in art. in science, in literature 
and history, in technical constructive activities, 
etc., in order that mind may be active ana 
bo fulfilled. On the other hand, there is the 
fallacy which makes the mind equally indiffer¬ 
ent to subject matter, which supposes that if it 
only will (if it but will choose to do so), it may 
apply itself to any subject matter, and that any 
regard for the inherent choice and spontaneous 
direction of nrind is n concession to a weak 
and enervating . principle. As against this 
notion, the doctrine of interest is important in 
maintaining the fact that subject matter is 
assimilable and capable of having educative 
influence only so far as it is caught up into and 
held by certain inherent active tendencies of 
the self, thereby becoming an interest, a vital 
concern, a significant occupation of the self. 

J. D. 

See Effort*; Formal Discipline; Her- 
bart. 
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INTEREST, — In medieval Europe tho ob¬ 
jection to paying for tho use of money was so 


great that the borrower wng supposed to return 
only tho amount of his debt, If, however, 
he delayed, ho was held to pay as compen¬ 
sation a sum representing that which was be¬ 
tween (" id quod interest ”) the creditor's 
position because of the delay and that which 
he would have occupied if the debt had been 
promptly paid. Hence our word u interest,” 
The taking of interest is very ancient, From 
the old records on the clay cylinders, it appears 
that tho usual rate in Babylon was a shekel 
on a maneh, or about 10 per cent, although it 
ran even higher than this. Tablets as early 
ns the seventh century b.c. relate that in¬ 
terest was computed cither by the month or 
by the year In ancient India it appears that 
15 per cent a year was not uncommon, and six 
different forms of interest appear, including 
compound interest. In tho writings of Bhas- 
kam ( q.v .) problems appear like the following: 
“ If the interest of a hundred for n month and 
one third be five and one fifth, say what is the 
interest of sixty-two and a half for three 
months and one fifth? ” In Greece tho inter¬ 
est (tokos) was apparently not restricted by 
laws but the rate varied from 12 per cent to 18 
per cent. In Rome, interest was called /enus, 
or, later, vsura (generally in the plural, usi/ra?), 
Tho rate was at first unrestricted, but tho Duo « 
dccim Tabulae (450 n.c.) limited it as between 
Romans to 8£ per cent. Tho Lex Gemma 
(342 n.c.) prohibited the taking of interest, 
but, like the medieval law, it was probably laxly 
enforced. In later Roman times tho Eastern 
cust-qm of monthly interest came into use, the 
ordinary rate being 1 per cent, or 12 per cent 
per annum. In Cicero's time 48 per cent 
was allowed, but by the time of Justinian this 
had been reduced to 6 per cent. Some idea 
of percentage appears in the usime centesim(£ } 
or 1 per cent per month. The ” id quod in¬ 
terest ” of the Middle Ages caino in tho thir¬ 
teenth century to be agreed to in advance, 
and Leonardo of Pisa (see Fibonacci) gives 
problems involving 20 per cent. Matthew 
Paris says that in his timo 10 per cent was 
exacted every two months, and that thus the 
unscrupulous “ circumvented tho needy in their 
necessities, cloaking their usury under the 
show of trade.” The supposed antagonism 
of the canon law to all forms of interest was 
seriously questioned in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries (as by Franciscus do Platea, 
Opus de restilulionibus vsurarim ct cxcom - 
municationibus; Johannes Nieder, Tractatus de 
contraclibus mercalorum , and others), and as a 
result the subject appears in many of tho early 
printed arithmetics. For example, Calnndri 
(1491) speaks of lending money “per 3 anni a 
10 per cento lanno.” Some of these writers 
introduce the subject under protest, as a 
u diabolical” one, as in the case of Cataneo 
(1546), Gemma Frisius (1540), and Pagan! 
(1591). From that time to the present, tho 
topic has appeared in practically all arithmetics, 
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Compound interest was known to tbo 
Romans, and was not forbidden by tho earlier 
laws. It appeared in printed arithmetics in 
the sixteenth century ns interest ft it capo d' 
anno ” (compounded from tho first of each 
year), and 14 h capo tV alcun tempo 3> (com¬ 
pounded from the beginning of some other 
fixed period). From the Italians the latter 
passed over to tho French as “merite ft chef 
do tonne “ (Trenchant, 1566), and to the 
Dutch as “ interest op interest.” It was 
unjustly charged that couapovmd interest was 
chiefly used by the Hebrews (“vsitnto da ghlie- 
bret ne suoi Bancln,” as Pngani writes in 
1591), and it was occasionally called by their 
name ( f< che ohiamano Giudaica " as tho Italian 
edition of Gemma Frisiua misspelled it in 
1507; “ Een Ioodtsch pvofijt,” as Vander 

Schucre gave it in 1600). 

Tho method of reckoning simple interest 
has never been settled. The year is about 
3651 days long, and hence there is practically 
no such tiling as exact interest. For conven¬ 
ience 360 days are taken for the year in ordi¬ 
nary computations, and 365 days for more 
accurate work. Tables were early constructed 
to facilitate computation, and they appear in 
many of the first printed arithmetics. 

As an educational topic, interest usually 
appears among tho early applications of per¬ 
centage. The subject hoa become unduly 
complicated in tho schools through the elab¬ 
oration of problems requiring the finding of 
the time, rate, or principal, The chief empha¬ 
sis should always bo laid upon the finding of 
the interest, the other cases demanding rela¬ 
tively little attention. 

The growth of banking facilities has devel¬ 
oped short-term notes to such an extent that 
the subject as formerly taught is losing much 
of its practical value. Interest is now com¬ 
monly paid every thirty, sixty, or ninety days, 
or else every year, ana wo may reasonably 
expect a gradual simplification of the subject 
as taught in tho schools. D, E. S. 

INTERFERENCE OF HABITS. — Mental 
processes of all types arc so interrelated that 
no single phase of mental life can develop 
without influencing all of tho other types of 
activity. Tho same is true in general of tho 
physiological processes of body activity. Thus, 
if one moves a certain portion of the body, 
the circulatory syetein responds by abstracting 
blood from other parts of the body and sending 
it to the exercised region. If now the individ¬ 
ual trains himself so that a certain portion of 
his body, or a certain type of thought, is highly 
cultivated, he may thereby interfere with an 
equally high development of other phases of 
his nature. Examples of interference of mental 
habits can readily be drawn from ordinary 
experience. The individual who is very much 
interested in natural objects is not likely to 
develop an equal degreo of interest in literary 


forms. The individual who has learned one 
form of handwriting cannot so readily take 
on another type. In short, the negative side 
of habit cultivation is one which deserves very 
full recognition in educational discussions. 
Whenever a habit has been perfected, the pos¬ 
sibilities of developing other habits are corre¬ 
spondingly curtailed, When two habits must 
be cultivated side by side and mutually 
interfere with each other, they require more 
exercise for their perfection than would be 
required for a single huhit by 

the interfering typo of activity. The whole 
matter here under discussion relates itself to the 
problem of formal discipline (q.v.). C. H. J. 

See Habit. 

Reference:— 

A'NG’eia., J. R., FinLsnmtY, V?, B., and Judd, 0. H, 
Symposium of three articles. Educ, Rev,, June, 1008, 
Vol. XXXVI, op. 1-42. 

INTERFERENCE TONE. —See Combina¬ 
tion Tones. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES. — Tho middle 
grades of tho elementary school, always tho 
fourth and fifth, and sometimes in elusive of tho 
third or sixth grades. H. S. 

Sec Elementary Schools, Primary Grades; 
Grammar Grades, Grading and Promotion. 

INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL.—A 
term applied, in a few cities, to a school inter¬ 
mediate between the elementary school system 
and tho high school proper, and including parts 
of each. The city of Berkeley, Cal, offers 
a good illustration of the use of the term. 
Here the first six years of the elementary school 
system are taught by grade teachers, nnd along 
grade lines. Tho seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years are grouped together, in. separate build¬ 
ings, termed Intermediate High Schools, and 
are taught by teachers who have had colloge 
training, and on the departmental system. 
(See Departmental System.) The course of 
instruction during those years is materially 
enriched, and certain options are offered. These 
schools also serve to make the transition to 
tho high school easier. The tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years then constitute the regular 
high school. The plan serves also to relieve the 
pressure for seating space in both the elemen¬ 
tary schools anti the high schools, as two or more 
intermediate high schools may be provided for 
in different parts of the city, and these serve 
to take two grades out of each elementary 
school and one out of the high school. TOlo 
not saving anything in classrooms, it provides 
better for tho educational needs of the city. 
The main argument for the plan, however, 
lies on the educational side. E, P. O. 

See High Schools, Six-Year, 
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Davis, C. O. Reorganisation of Secondary Education, 
Ethic. Ret)., Vol. XLII, pp. 270-30L 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. — Sec Ele¬ 
mentary Schools: Grammar Ghades; In¬ 
termediate High School; German y, Educa* 
tion in, undur Middle Schools, 

INTERMISSION. — Seo Recesses; Ses¬ 
sion, Length ok. 

INTERNAL SPEECH, INNER SPEECH,— 
The efforts to carry on ideational processes 
are accompanied by certain incipient contrac¬ 
tions of the vocal organs, These incipient 
contractions of the vocal organs can be shown 
to be of the highest importance in the formation 
of ideas. Whenever they arc interrupted, the 
individual is handicapped in memory and in 
clearness of recognition. The distinction be¬ 
tween internal speech and ordinary speech 
is not great in a child. Here the tendencies 
arc always strong toward external, complete 
expression; but as development goes forward 
the individual suppresses more and more tho 
grosser forms of activity, and carries on his 
mental processes with the aid of internal speech 
alone, C, H, J. 

References;^ 

Huey■ E. B. Psychology and Pedagogy of Heading. 
(Now York, 1908.) 

MtfNBTBRDEno, H. Zcitschrift /Ur Psych, und Phya. 
d. Endorg , Yol. I, 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN PE¬ 
DOLOGY.— See Parenthood, Education 
for, 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OR HOME 
EDUCATION. —See Tah^nthooDj Education 
FOR. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
EDUCATION, — Educational congresses have 
been held in connection with practically ail 
the international expositions (q.v.) of the last 
half century. There was an educational con¬ 
ference in connection with the international 
exposition hold at London in 1851, nt which 
representatives from Germany, France, and tho 
United States joined English educators in 
the discussion of tho educational nspects of 
the exhibits and other topics of international 
interest. The recently organized kindergarten 
in Germany was one of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed at the London confer once. Americans 
who participated in this conference were Henry 
Barnard, Walter R, Johnson, and Mrs. Emma 
Willard (qq.v.). There were also conferences 
on elementary, secondary, and higher educa¬ 
tion at tho Paris expositions of 1855 and 1867, 
President F. A. P. Barnard (q.v.) was tho 
official representative of the United States at 
both congresses. Somewhat broader in scone 
and more international in character was the 
conference held at the Vienna exposition of 
1873. The various phases of infant education 
and child welfare — tho cr6chc, the satle 


d ] nsih' f the kindergarten; the care and train¬ 
ing of defective children — the blind, the deaf, 
and tho feeble-minded; elementary education; 
school gardens, aud sex in education were 
among the subjects presented. Tho United 
States was represented by John Eaton, John 
D. Philbrick, and Edward Seguin (qq,v.)> 

Four international congresses of education 
have been held in the United States, — Phila¬ 
delphia, 1870; New Orleans, 1885; Chicago. 
1803; and St, Louis, 1001. At tho international 
conference on education held in connection 
with the exposition which celebrated the first 
anniversary of American Independence, thirteen 
foreign countries and most of tho stated of tho 
American U nion were represented. Sir Richard 
Barry of Australia presided, and Commissioner 
of Education John Eaton organized tho pro¬ 
gram, which included ten topics for discussion, 
— courses of study, methods of instruction, 
supervision of schools, pedagogical museums and 
exhibits, technical education, training of teach¬ 
ers, the kindergarten and elementary schools, 
university and professional education, and the 
education of women. 

Tho third Paris conference was held in con¬ 
nection with tho international exposition of 
1878. Besides the general congresses there 
were numerous special conferences on the edu¬ 
cation of the blind and deaf, technical and in¬ 
dustrial education, etc. The United States 
was represented by John D. Philbrick, James 
V. Wickershan, and F. A. P. Barnard (qq^.). 

There was also a general conference on edu¬ 
cation at the Brussels exposition of 1880, at 
which William T. Harris represented the 
United States. 

The second American congress was held in 
connection with tho international cotton expo¬ 
sition nt New Orleans, February, 1885. John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, presided. 
Besides the general meetings, there were 
departmental meetings devoted to elementary, 
secondary, and superior instruction, school 
architecture and hygiene, care and training of 
defective, dependent, and delinquent children, 
national aid to education, care of the Indiana, 
and educational journalism. The fourth Paris 
congress was held in 1889, at which M, Gr&rcl 
(q.v.) presided. There were three general 
congresses of education — primary, secondary, 
and superior instruction — and six special 
congresses — physical education, commercial 
and industrial education, psychology, mathe¬ 
matics, and chemistry. 

Tho third American congress was held at 
Chicago in 1893 in connection with the Colum¬ 
bian exposition and under the auspices of the 
National Education Association (tf.v,). Wil¬ 
liam T. Harris presided. Besides the general 
sessions there were fifteen departmental con¬ 
gresses, including higher, secondary, and ele¬ 
mentary education; experimental {genetic) 
and rational psychology; school supervision; 
manual training; tho kindergarten; training 
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of teachers, and educational journalism. Most 
of the countries of the world were represented, 
The fifth and last Paris congress was held in 
1000. It included practically every phase of 
educational activity, and conferences (more 
than twenty) were in session for two months, 
The fourth American congress was held at 
St. Louis, September, 1904, Its purpose was 
to " bring to the consciousness of the world 
tho too much neglected idea of the unity of 
truth.” In consequence tho congress was 
organized into seven genera] divisions—nor¬ 
mative science^ historical science, physical 
science, utilitarian science, mental soience, 
social regulation, and social culture. These 
divisions woro again subdivided into ft great 
number of departmental conferences (128 in 
all), in each of which the fundamental methods 
and the progress of the century formed the 
basis of the addresses. A second international 
congress of education was held at Brussels in 
1910. Besides the general congress on popular 
education there were numerous departmental 


congresses. 

La addition to these general congresses of 
education, there have been a number of special 
congresses, such as the International Congress 
of Home Education, with meetings at Li6gc in 
1905, Milan in 1906, and Brussels in 1910; 
the International Congress of School Hygiene 
at Nuremberg in 1904, London, 1907, and Paris, 
1910; the International Congress of Psy¬ 
chology at Paris, 1889, London, 1892. Munich, 
1896, Paris, 1900, Room 1905, ana Geneva. 
1909; the International Congress of Technical 
Education at Bordeaux, 1886, Paris, 1889 
mul 19QO, London, 1897, and Brussels, 1910; 
International Congress of Educators of the 
Deaf at Paris, 1878 and 1900, Milan, 18S0, 
Brussels, 1883, Chicago, 1893, and Edinburgh, 
1907; and International Congress for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Blind at Paris, 1900, Brussels, 
1902, Naples, 1909, and Cairo, 1911. 

w. & m. 

See Expositions, International, and Edu¬ 


cation. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS. — Sees 
Teachers and Professors, International 
Exchange of, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW -- See Politi- 
cal Science. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE, EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF. — See Peace, Educa¬ 
tional Aspects of. 

INTERNATIO N ALISM, FO UND ATIO N 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF, THE HAGUE, 
HOLLAND. — The main purpose of this 
Foundation, organized in 1910, is to promote 
internationalism in movements for intellectual 
and social progress, and is part of the broader 
movement for world’s peace. It aims to es¬ 
tablish permanent international organizations 
dealing with related problems and grouped 
according to related interests. Three such 
bureaus already exist: Bureau dc la Com¬ 
mission permanent ties Congr&j intemationaux 
de Medicine (1909); Bureau permanent de 
la Fdddration International de Pharmacia 
(1910); and the Bureau permanent de Fln- 
stitut international do Statistique (1912), 
Other bureaus are contemplated for pure 
science and letters, hygiene, and technology, 
The leading spirit in the movement is Dr, 
P. H. Eijkman, director of the Preliminary 
Office of tho Foundation and author of L'lnter- 
ua&mafr'smc vxHical and L Tuf emcdiona&s me 
mentifique. 

See Scientific Societies. 
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INTERPRETATION, — Every impression 
has added to it in individual experience certain 
meanings, which arc derived through compari¬ 
son and memory. These added phases of 
experience which enlarge tho significance of a 
given impression arc called interpretations. 
Whenever, therefore, an impression is enlarged 
upon through mental activity we liavo an 
example of interpretation. In common, usage, 
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this torm is employed to cover such cases as 
translation of a passage from a foreign language 
where the additional factors arc tho elements 
of the vernacular wliicli are used to explain 
the foreign terms. An example of psychological 
meaning is that of a sound which m addition 
to being heard is amplified by association and 
understood as a word. C. H. J. 

Reference: 

Stout, G. P. Manual of Peuchologu , Bk. II, eh. ii. (Ngw 

York, 1899.) 

INTERVAL. — The lapse of timo between 
one event and another is known as a temporal 
interval; tho qualitative difference between one 
tone and another is known as a tonal interval; 
distance in space is designated a spatial inter¬ 
val. In general, any transition from one point 
to another involves the traversing of an 
interval. C. H, J* 

INTERVAL, — Sco Musical Terms. 

INTOXICATION. — In the broadest sense 
any kind of poisoning; usually restricted to tho 
mental and physical effects following an over¬ 
powering dose of poison, and popularly used 
to designate tho mental condition following tho 
continued or excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 

Two kinds of intoxication are recognized: 
that of endogenous and that of exogenous 
origin. Endogenous intoxication is due to tho 
poisons (toxins) manufactured within the body 
by its different organs, such ns those of faulty 
metabolism from disease of the liver or of tho 
gastro-intcatmal tract, and the condition ia 
then known as or called nutotoxic. Tho 
exogenous intoxications arc due to the intro¬ 
duction into tho body of substances that act 
deleteriously upon the organs, and especially 
upon the nervous system. Intermediate be¬ 
tween these two kinds of intoxication are the 
intoxications due to toxins produced by micro¬ 
organisms. In this form of intoxication the 
micro-organisms are introduced from without, 
but the formation of the toxins takes place 
within the body. Because of tho latter fact 
these intoxications are usually classed with the 
endogenous. 

Endogenous Intoxication,^— Normally, diges¬ 
tion is the chemical breaking up of tho food 
into simpler compounds that may be absorbed 
and utilized for the upbuilding and tho repair¬ 
ing of the body. Abnormal conditions occur, 
however, in which the chemical division of the 
food docs not stop when the food is fit for bodily 
consumption, but continues to the elaboration 
of some products that are deleterious to the 
organs. With the normal working of the kid¬ 
neys and the liver most of these products are 
taken care of, are rapidly changed into innocu¬ 
ous compounds and excreted. In the normal 
working of the body tissues are broken down 
and tho metabolic products are eliminated 


through the joint action of the kidneys and 
tho livor. It requires the normal activity of 
both of these organs, and of many others* to 
keep tho body in a normal chemical condition, 
and if these organs bo diseased, there may bo 
too great a formation or a lack of elimination 
of tho waste products, with the result of poison¬ 
ing all the tissues. This is in an autotoxio con¬ 
dition. 

Tho auto-intoxication effects from diseases of 
the thyroid glands are well recognized. The 
congenital absence of the gland is productive 
of imbecility (r/.t>.) of the form known as 
cretinism (q.v.). In exophthalmic goiter hal¬ 
lucinations and states of anxiety and of agi¬ 
tation arc found. In myxcodemn, the mental 
symptoms are stupidity, apathy even to the 
degree of complete dementia, attention, appre¬ 
hension, association, and memory defects, 
In this connection it is worthy of note that 
Kracpclin at first grouped dementia precox 
with thyreogenous insanity, and there have 
been repeated attempts to explain all the 
symptoms in dementia prccox from an auto- 
toxic standpoint. 

Exogenous Intoxication. — Most drugs, when 
taken in sufficient quantities, produce mental 
and physical symptoms that may be called 
intoxications. Certain drugs have this prop¬ 
erty more than others and arc called intoxi¬ 
cants, hypnotics, narcotics, and anesthetics. 
(Sco Anesthesia,) Among these we find 
ctlier, chloroform, chloral and its derivatives, 
sulphonal. trional, paraldehyde, urethane, ve¬ 
ronal, heclonal, ethyl and methyl alcohols, and 
nitrous oxide. Opium and its derivatives 
(e.£. morphine), cocaine, atropine, hyoscine, 
salicylates, mercury, lead and many other 
substances give similar symptoms of intoxica¬ 
tion. Some of these produce intoxication effects 
only after long-continued use, and the effects 
arc somewhat similar to those of chronio 
poisoning, Lead poisoning may result in a 
condition similar to that of alcohol. Halluci¬ 
nations, agitation, anxiety, incoherence, dis¬ 
orientation, and intellectual defects may be 
present. Morphine brings about hyperesthe¬ 
sias, hallucinations, slow and slightly inco¬ 
herent mental state, but usually memory is not 
impaired. For the effect of alcohol see Al¬ 
cohol, Use and Psychological Effect of. 

Although most of the intoxications of 
exogenous origin arc found in adults, it should 
bo remembered that children may be similarly 
affected. The use of soothing syrups, of cer¬ 
tain patent medicine^ and even of physicians’ 
prescriptions containing any of the drugs 
mentioned above may produce intoxication. 
It is well known that soothing syrups contain 
morphine in some form, and once the habit is 
formed in a child we have a condition similar to 
that of tho adult morphine fiend. Many 
patent medicines contain alcohol, and from their 
use (or abuse) there may result an alcohol 
intoxication, usually of a chronic nature. 
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Whenever a child exhibits any degree of 
stupidity, of incoherence, or of agitation, and 
always when hallucinations are present, a 
cartful examination regarding the food and 
drink should be made. Special attention 
should be paid to the quantity of candy and 
its nature, for it is known that alcohol may bo 
formed in the intestine from ingested sugar, 
and it may be introduced in the form of 
“brandy drops/ 1 which ai*e not uncommonly 
sold to children. Lend in toys and in drinking 
water is another common intoxicant, but the 
symptoms arc usually chronic. S. I, F. 
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INTROSPECTION. — This is the method 
of psychology whereby the individual observes 
his own internal mental processes. For ex¬ 
ample, one lias a feeling of pleasure, and when 
he notes this fact and observes its character 
lie is introspecting Iris own mind. Attention 
has always been called to the difficulties of such 
introspective observation. Tho will to turn 
one's attention upon one's self interferes with 
tho normal flow of normal processes. Most 
introspection is therefore retrospection. For¬ 
merly it was said that introspection was tho 
only method of psychological investigation. 
With the development of experimentation in 
psychology it has become obvious that one can 
study the mental activity of another individual 
without coming into direct contact with the 
inner mental processes involved. C. H. J. 

See Psychology. 
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INTUITION. — A name given to direct, 
ns distinct from mediate or logical knowledge. 
In the history of thought two types of intui¬ 
tion have been discriminated| sense perception 
and rational perception. With respect to tho 
Conner, the chief problem has been whether it 
is in and of itself a inode of knowledge, or 
whether it is a mode of judgment, that is, 
of inferential interpretation- If the former, 
there is such a thing as knowledge without 
thinking; in tho latter case, the instantane¬ 
ous character of a perceptual intuition ex¬ 
presses the fact that recurring previous infer¬ 
ences have Anally formed an automatically 
operative habit. The perception is then, in its 
strict sense, a recognition, ft knowing in terms 
of prior knowings that involved judging. In 
this controversy, the party that held that per¬ 
ception was acquired rather than primitive 


intuitive knowledge is admitted to have been 
successful. However, as far as the philosophi¬ 
cal point at issue was concerned, this conclusion 
was offset by recourse to sensation as a sub¬ 
stitute form of immediate knowledge. The 
doctrine of rational intuition was first sys¬ 
tematically developed by Plato* He felt the 
need of some way of knowing which should 
combine the rationality of discussive, or de¬ 
monstrative, knowledge with the directness and 
vitality of pure immediacy. So he introduced 
the conception of a face-to-face perception by 
pure reason of ultimate absolute essences (see 
Idea). Tins intuition involved a mutual in¬ 
terpenetration of knower and known and an 
assimilation of the former to the latter, > This 
motif was developed by the Neo-Platonists in 
their conception of an ecstatic vision trans¬ 
cending all logical categories, and by tho mystic 
school of Christian theologians in the idea of 
tho beatific vision of God. 

In the Platonic tradition rational intuition 
was an envisagement of absolute reality, and 
implied a quasi-mystic factor. After the 
collapse of the doctrine o! innate ideas 
the rationalistic anti-mystic school introduced 
the idea of rational intuition of abstract truths, 
like those of morals and mathematics. This 
doctrine of an immediate certitude of first and 
necessary truths became the bulwark of the 
Scotch school in opposition to the skeptical 
turn given empiricism by Hume* Kant em¬ 
ployed the notion of an intuitive understanding 
as an ideal of knowledge, unattainable but use¬ 
ful in providing a limiting notion by which both 
sense perception and reflective judgment could 
be criticized and their pretensions to yield 
more than relative knowledge exposed. In 
contemporary thought Bergson has introduced 
an interesting variation of the idea of rational 
intuition. According to him, logical or dis¬ 
cursive intelligence has been evolved in the 
interests of action, and is accordingly quite 
unadapted to the speculative task ol grasping 
Reality in itself. Intelligence, and instinct 
represent, however, diverging lines of evolu¬ 
tion out of a common reality; while a sort of 
vague penumbra of instinct still surrounds the 
clear-cut outlines of intellectual knowledge. 
By retracing that phase of the evolution of 
reality which has taken the road of instinct, 
human beings may by an extreme effort of will 
bring about a fusion of intellectual results with 
the residual ponumbm of instinct they still di¬ 
rectly possess, and thereby secure at least a 
fleeting glimpse of tho inner creative impetus 
of reality itself, J, D* 

Sec Empiricism; Idea; Innate Idea; 
Mysticism; Neo-Platonism; etc, 

INVENTION. — A general term referring 
to that type of mental activity whereby one 
departs from experience which lie has had and 
works out a novel combination. (See Imagi¬ 
nation; Ideas.) In its usual form invention 
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realizes itself iu the construction after the 
pattern of the mental recombination of somo 
external mechanism. Thus, the inventor of a 
machine, after working out the relations be¬ 
tween the parts of the machine in his mind, 
realizes his ideas in some actual construction. 

lloyco has shown that the range of individual 
possibility of invention seems to be limited by 
certain habits of the individual's life. One 
cannot deliberately invent a new form without 
exhibiting his natural tendency to operate 
within a fairly limited range of possiblo forms, 
That individual who is capable of the largest 
number of unique combinations is said to be 
most inventive. Hia mental activities arc 
closely related in type to biological variations 
(iq.v. ). C. II. J. 

See Genius; Imagination; Imitation, 
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INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. — A term 
rather loosely Used in the United States to 
designate an introduction to elementary geom¬ 
etry, the pupil being led to discover for him- 
self the theorems lie is to prove, and to invent 
the proofs. It is substantially the same ns the 
heuristic teaching of the beginnings of geom¬ 
etry in the Gorman schools. Tho Germans 
have an expression, Vorschulo dcr Gcomclrie, 
that happily represents this initial stage. In 
this are developed the fundamental concepts 
of plane and solid geometry, and the mensura¬ 
tion of the BixnpVesi forms. This is f oh owed 
by easy propositions relating to angles and 
triangles, with simple constructions by the aid 
of the ruler and compasses. This is taken up 
\i\ the spirit suggested by tho name Iuventioiml 
Geometry, Tho latter term is not a fortunate 
one, since it gives tho impression that it refers 
to a kind of geometry different from tlmt of tho 
secondary school, as is tho case with the pro¬ 
jective and descriptive geometries, when it 
really refers only to a method of teaching a 
part of that geometry to young pupils. For 
this reason it is not liable to he used exten¬ 
sively. The spirit suggested by the term is, 
however, worthy of serious attention. Up to 
the present time the work in geometry in the 
elementary grades has been little besides men¬ 
suration, and under the present school condi¬ 
tions there is not likely to be any change in 
this limitation. With departmental teaching 
in grades seven and eight it would be quite 
possible to introduce the German plan. 

Inductive geometry is, as the term indicates, 
substantially, synonymous with invcntional 
geometry as it is usually considered. The first 
steps in any science may properly be inductive, 
leading to tho discovery of probable truths. 
This should bo followed by the deductive stage 
in which the probable becomes the veritable. 

D. E, S. 


INVOLUNTARY ACTION. — That form of 
behavior in which no consoious choice or de¬ 
liberation is present. 

See Will. 

INVOLUTION.—The operation of raising 
a number to a power. The word comes from 
the idea of rolling or involving a number into 
itself by means of multiplication, and was not 
common until rather recently. The earlier 
arithmetics proceed nt once to Evolution (the 
extraction of roots) without any preliminary 
work on Involution, Thus in Dc Arte Sup- 
putandi of Tonstall (1522), division (Dc parli• 
tionc) is followed by roots (Dc gradrah el ci&f 
lalcribvs invesliganiis). The reason ^or the 
presence of a chapter on Involution in arith¬ 
metic is to be sought in the reflex influence of 
algebra on the subject. There is no need Cor 
the word in elementary arithmetic, nor for any 
more than a passing reference to the subject, 
together with the expansion of (a 4- 6) 2 , if 
square root is to be studied, and of (« 4- 5) 3 , 
if cubo root is included. ,It may confidently 
be expected that the topic will cease to have 
any separate treatment in elementary arith¬ 
metic. D. E. S, 

IOWA, STATE OF. — Originally a part of 
the Louisiana purchase, ami organised as a 
part of tho Territory of Missouri in 1812, 
Michigan in 1834, Wisconsin in 1830, and as 
the separate Territory of Iowa in 1838. It 
was admitted to the Union in IS46 as the 
twenty-ninth state. It is located in the west¬ 
ern portion of the Horth Centra) Division, and 
has a land area of 55,475 square miles. In 
size it is one fourth larger than Pennsylvania, 
and nearly as large as the six New England 
states. In 1910 Iowa had a population of 
2,224,771 and a density of population of 40.01 
persons to the square mile. 

Educational History. — The first school in 
Iowa was taught in 1830, near the present site 
of Keokuk. By the time of the organization 
of the territory in 1838 some forty schools were 
in existence in different places. All of these 
were private or subscription schools. The 
first school building, a combined church and 
schoolhousc, was erected near Dubuque in 
1833. By the time of the admission of Iowa 
in 1846 { there were one hundred log school- 
houses m the state. In January, 1838, five 
seminaries were chartered for Iowa by the 
Wisconsin Territorial Legislature, but no 
means of maintaining these schools was pro¬ 
vided. Two colleges were also chartered at 
the same time. The first legislature under 
the territory of Iowa enacted the first school 
law in 1838. This provided for the formation 
of districts, the establishing of schools, and 
authorized the voters of each district to levy 
taxes for schools up to a total of five mills and 
S10 per person. The second legislature in 
1840 enacted a law which made provision for 
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free public schools, but the law wad in advance 
of public sentiment, and practically remained 
a dead letter. The census of 1840 reported 
but one academy and sixty-throo common 
schools in the territory. In 1841 tjie office of 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was created, but the superintendent made 
but a single report, and the office was abolished 
the next year. Though the territorial gov¬ 
ernors urged important action, little was ac¬ 
complished during the territorial period. 

The state constitution of 1846 made careful 
provision for the establishment of a system 
of state schools, A Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was provided for, to bo elected for 
three-year periods by the people^ the General 
Assembly was instructed to provide for a sys¬ 
tem of common schools by which a school 
should be kept up and supported for threo 
months in each school district each year; and 
the school and university funds were enumer¬ 
ated and declared perpetual funds, the income 
only to be used. At the time of ndinission to 
the Union there were 410 school districts in the 
state. The law of 1847 made partial provision 
for carrying out the instructions of the constitu¬ 
tion. The election of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was provided for, who was 
to look after the school fund and report to the 
legislature; means of organising school dis¬ 
tricts, electing directors, raising funds for 
seboolhouses, the inspection of schools, and the 
examination of teachers by the inspectors were 
also provided for. School fund commissioners 
were to bo appointed in each county to manage 
the county^ share of the school fund and to 
report to the State Superintendent, In 1848 
the legislature authorised a district tax both 
for seboolhouses and support, and in 1857 
towns and cities were authorized to provide 
a graded school system, including schools in 
which languages other than English might bo 
taught, and to levy a tax up to five mills there¬ 
for. Not withstanding these efforts, the schools 
continued to bo supported in largo part by the 
rate bill until 1858, when they were made free; 
while inspection and examination of teachers 
existed little more than t in name. In 1857 
there were 3265 school districts in the state. 

In 1857 a new constitution was adopted 
which made detailed and very advanced pro¬ 
vision for a strong state school system. The 
constitutional provisions relating to education 
were divided into two parts. The first made 
detailed provision for a Slate Board of Educa¬ 
tion, to be ejected by the people, and consti¬ 
tuted it a legislative body with power to make 
laws and rules and regulations for the schools, 
levy taxes, make appropriations, and to appoint 
a Secretary, who was to supersede the Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction and act ns the 
executive officer of the board. This board 
was charged with the duly of providing for a 
system of common schools whereby a common 
school should be kept up in each school district 


at least three^ months each year, A final clause 
gave the legislature power at any time after 
the year 1863 to reorganize the board and 
abolish its legislative functions, and this was 
done in 1864. The second part of the article 
on education made detailed provision for the 
care of the school lands and school funds, pro¬ 
vided for its increase, and for the distribution 
of its income. In the preceding year the 
Governor o! the state had been authorized to 
appoint a commission to revise the school laws 
of the state and to provide an efficient school 
system for Iowa. Horace Mann and the 
Chancellor of the State University, Amos Dean, 
were the two commissioners who framed the 
report. The commission submitted their rec¬ 
ommendations in the form of a bill, December, 
1850, but it was not until early in 1858 that 
any action was taken. The recommendations 
were then enacted into law by both the legis¬ 
lature and the new Board of Education. The 
"rate" was abolished^ and the schools were 
mado free to all the children in the state; the 
office of comity superintendent was established 
for the examination of teachers and the visita¬ 
tion of schools; county institutes were to bo 
established and to receive aid; county high 
schools were authorized; and the township 
was made the unit of organization, and the 
school districts were reduced to subdistricts. 
Later, in 1858, cities and towns wore allowed to 
organize into independent districts, and since 
then this objectionable permission has been 
extended and extended, until now any village 
of 100 residents may segregate itself and form 
an independent district, and thus escape the 
burden of general taxation. From 334 inde¬ 
pendent districts and 1176 school townships 
in 1870, the number has increased to 3760 
independent districts and 1182 school town¬ 
ships in 1005, The new law of 1858, providing 
for taxation for free schools, was enacted at a 
time of great financial stringency, when the 
people found it difficult to accept any new 
financial burdens, and the new legislative 
State Board of Education did a valuable serv¬ 
ice, during the few years of its existence, in 
steadying affairs and in upholding the new law 
until the people could get used to it and accept 
it. In 1864 the board was abolished and the 
office of State Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction was revived, This law marks the 
establishment of the present school system, the 
changes since then having been nearly all in 
the nature of the expansion and development 
of the system. 

In 1847 the State University had been 
founded, and in 1868 the Agricultural College 
was opened. In 1849- the first permission to 
form higher grades in schools had been granted; 
m 1851 the first graded school had been organ¬ 
ized; nnctin 1870 the County High School Law 
was passed. In 1868 the standards for cer¬ 
tificating teachers were raised, and in 1882 a 
State Board of Examiners was created and 
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slate teachers' certificates authorised* In 
1870 women were made eligible to hold school 
offices, and in the same year the state normal 
school was established. In 1890 school cor¬ 
porations were authorized to provide free 
textbooks if permitted to do so by vote of the 
people. In 1882 Arbor Day was instituted. In 
1906 n compulsory education law was enacted. 
In 1911 the consolidation of schools and tho 
transportation of pupils, free high school tuition, 
and county teachers training classes were pro¬ 
vided for. 

Present School System. — Tho school sys¬ 
tem of Iowa, as at present organized, is as 
follows: At the head is a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by tho people for 
two-year terms, He is charged with tho duty 
of preparing and distributing courses of study 
for the rural and high schools of tho state; of 
collecting and publishing certain kinds of 
statistical information; of preparing questions 
for tho uso of county teachers 1 examinations 
and grading the papers; of rendering opinions 
and determining appeals from the decisions of 
the county superintendents; of calling tho 
county superintendents together in convention; 
of designating a time and place for holding 
comity institutes and approving the conductors 
selected; and of making an annual report to 
the Auditor of State and a biennial report to 
the Governor. His salary is §2200, with 8300 
for traveling expenses. He is also ex officio 
a member of the State Educational Board of 
Examiners and president of tho board; of 
the board of regents of the state university; 
of the board of trustees of tho State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts; and of 
the board of trustees of the state normal 
school, and president of this board. 

The State Educational Board of Examiners 
is the nearest approach to a State Board of 
Education that Iowa has had since tho abolition 
of that board in 1864. ^ It was established in 
1882 to hold examinations for state teachers’ 
certificates, and is composed of tho State Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, the president 
of the state university, the principal of tho 
state normal school, and two persons ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor for four-year terms, 
one of whom must bo a woman. They are 
charged with the duty of holding two examina¬ 
tions annually for state certificates and state 
diplomas; they may issue special certificates 
for special lines of work; and may validate 
certificates from other states if these have been 
issued on equivalent requirements. This 
board is also a board of inspection and super¬ 
vision of schools for tho training of teachers, 
approving institutions, and providing rules for 
the certification of graduates of the approved 
institutions. The board also makes out lists 
of books for which the library fund may be 
spent by the School Directors of the state. 

For each county a county superintendent 
is elected by the people for two-year terms. 


He is to serve as a means of communication 
between the State Superintendent. and tho 
township or district school authorities; must 
visit the schools of the county; must hold four 
examinations for county teachers' certificates 
oach year, using questions prepared by the 
State Superintendent, and transmit the answer 
papers, with his opinions and impressions, to 
the State Superintendent for grading; may 
conduct a special examination with the per¬ 
mission of the State Examination Board, if 
there should prove to be a shortage of teachers 
for the county; 4 must conduct an annual 
county teachers’ institute; must see that all 
school laws aro enforced; and must make an 
annual report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. To qualify for the office, a 
county superintendent must hold a first-grade 
county teachers’ certificate, a state teachers’ 
certificate, or a lifo diploma. Tho salary is 
81250 a year for all counties. Thcro also 
exists in each county a rudimentary type of a 
county board of education, consisting of the 
county superintendent, the county auditor, 
and the county board of supervisors. The 
duty of this county board seems to be only to 
submit the question of county uniformity in 
school textbooks to the voters of the county, 
when petitioned to do so by one third of tho 
school directors of tho county, and to adopt 
uniform textbooks for the county in case the 
voters decide that they want county uniformity, 
Aside from a certain centralized control over 
teachers' institutes, and the examination of 
teachers, Iowa may be said to represent a de¬ 
centralised system, somewhat analogous to 
that of certain New England states, as tho 
greatest power and authority is in the hands of 
tho township and district school corporations. 
Each congressional township was created a 
school township by the law of 1858, but since 
then great numbers of independent districts 
have been organized. While tho township is 
nominally the unit of organization, with sub- 
dist.ricts, as a matter of fact, any city, town, 
or village having 100 residents, ftnd any rural 
subdistriet may be set off ns independent 
school districts, having their own board of 
school directors, escaping township taxes, 
and managing their own affairs, subject only 
to the control of the county and state^ superin¬ 
tendents, as enumerated above. This is the 
Weakest feature of the Iowa school system, 
Subdistricts and townships hold annual school 
meetings. Women are eligible ^ for school 
offices, and may vote on all questions relating 
to taxes and the voting of bonds. Subdistrict 
annual meetings have the power to elect a 
member of the board of school directors, and 
to vote extra subdistriet taxes for maintenance 
or for schooihouse purposes. The township 
annual meeting has power to direct a change 
of textbooks; to provide for free textbooks; 
to add to tho branches of instruction; to sell, 
lease, or let school property; to authorize the 
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aonatruction of roads to the school houses; 
ami to vote bonds and a schoolhou&c tax up to 
ten mills. Township boards are required to 
take an annual school census in J unej to notify 
the county superintendent when the schools 
are to begin; to determine the amount of the 
teachers' and contingent fund necessary, and 
to notify the county board of supervisors, whoso 
duty it is to levy it; to prescribe tho course of 
study for tho schools; to care for the school prop¬ 
erty, locate schoolhouBCs, determine what 
schools pupils may attend and fix the length of 
term; to carry into effect tho legal instructions 
of the annual school meeting; to elect teachers 
and dismiss them for cause; to designate school 
visitors from among their own number; and to 
make an annual financial report to tho annual 
meeting and to tho countv superintendent. 
Boards of directors may also contract with ■ 
other corporations to teach children if t more 
convenient, of may furnish transportation, if 
cheaper, eithor within or without the township: 
may establish graded union or high schools, of 
their own volition; may establish kindergartens 
and employ a township superintendent; may 
petition the county superintendent for a vote 
on county uniformity and free textbooks; may 
authorize each director to furnish fuel, sup¬ 
plies, and a teacher lor his subclistrictj must 
expend between five ftncl fifteen cents per pupil 
for the school library each year, and may ex¬ 
pend up to $25 per school per year for library 
and apparatus J may appoint a truant officer; 
may contract for all Urn textbooks used in the 
schools and buy and sell them to the pupils at 
cost, furnishing free books to indigent*, or they 
may furnish them free to all pupils and pay 
tho expense out of the township contingent 
fund, if so directed by the annual school 
mooting. The treasurer of the hoard of 
directors receives all monoy due tho town¬ 
ship or district and pays the same out on 
tho order of the president and secretary of 
the board. 

School Support. — At tho time of its Admission 
into the Union, Iowa received tho sixteenth 
section in each township, or a total of 905,134 
acres from the government, for the benefit of 
common schools. The 500,000 acres of land 
granted to now states, some saline lands, 5 per 
cent of the sale of United States lands within 
the state (after 1857), and the net proceeds 
of tho estates of persons dying without will or 
heir have been added to tho permanent fund. 
The lands have all been sold, and a fund of 
about four and three quarter millions has been 
produced, Tho income on this was $214,132.30 
m 1905, and remains nearly constant from year 
to year. This is equal to about thirty emits 
per census child, five to twenty-one years of 
age, and is distributed to the counties by the 
State Auditor on this basis. No state school 
tax is levied or appropriated. The only state 
grant for education, aside from the appropria¬ 
tions for the support of the higher educational 


institutions, is a grant of S50 per county each 
year for the benefit of county institutes. 

In each county a county school tax of not 
less than one nor moro than three mills must be 
levied for schools, and tho proceeds of this tax 
together with the income from the state school 
fund and the net proceeds of all fines collected 
for breaches of the penal laws, is distributed 
by tho county auditor to tho different school 
corporations of the county wholly on the basis 
of tho school census. Each school corporation 
raises the balance of the money needed to main¬ 
tain its schools by local taxation. When a 
district or town withdraws from tho towns hip 
organization and sets up an independent dis¬ 
trict, this action renders void any tax previously 
levied on the now independent district. Tho 
result of this is to effectually prevent any 
equalization of school burdens, as tho wealthier 
subdistricts can escape all general taxation 
except the county tax. The local tax for con¬ 
tingent funds is limited to $5 per census child 
and not over S75 per school, aiuKlie local tax 
for teachers' salary fund is likewise limited to 
$15 per census child oy $175 per school. Low 
teachers' wages arc the result of such limita¬ 
tions. 

Educational Conditions. — The state is es¬ 
sentially rural and agricultural, and the large 
number of small schools which must be main¬ 
tained is probably tho cause of tho low expen¬ 
diture. Of tho total population about 75 per 
cent live ill country districts, and only about 10 
per cent lived in the seventeen cities of over 
SQQ0 inhabitants. Of the total population 
99.4 percent are white, and about 85 percent 
are native born. The foreign-born are chiefly 
Germans, Scandinavians, and English. The 
state consequently has no negro problem or 
foreign problem to deal with. The percentage 
of illiterates in the total population, ten years 
of age or over, was but 2.3 per cent, which, with 
Nebraska, was the lowest of any state in the 
Union. The compulsory attendance law re¬ 
quires that all children between seven and 
fourteen must attend school for sixteen weeks 
if physically and mentally capable and if living 
within two miles of a schoolhouso. Private 
and parochial schools must make attendance 
reports, Any school corporation may appoint 
a truant officer, but the means provided for 
enforcing the law arc not such as to ensure any 
adequate enforcement. 

In addition to the regular elementary school 
instruction, a number of counties provide sonic 
instruction in agriculture; about thirty cities 
and towns maintain kindergartens; a rapidly 
increasing number report instruction in man¬ 
ual training; and in domestic science. School 
libraries exist in all schools, and each school 
corporation must devote from five to fifteen 
cents per census child to the purchase of 
boohs for the school library. Tho law pro¬ 
vides that the Bible shall not be excluded from 
the schools of the state, or from any state in- 
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stitution, and readings from tho Bible with a 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the teacher 
and school is authorized. 

Teachers and Training, -- The state main¬ 
tains one large and well-organized normal school 
for the professional training of teachers, which 
lms a little over 200 graduates annually. In 
addition to the state normal school, a number 
oi colleges assist the state in the preparation 
of teachers, being accredited for this purpose 
by the State Educational Board of Examiners, 
which is authorised to inspect and accredit 
such institutions, and to determine the condi¬ 
tions under which the graduates of these in¬ 
stitutions may receive teachers’ certificates. 
Normal training classes in high schools were 
authorized in 1911, and in time they will add 
materially to the number of trained teachers in 
the state. All teachers' certificates are issued 
by the state. 

Secondary and Higher Education, — Graded 
schools and high schools are to be found in nil 
the cities and larger towns, and also in many 
of the independent districts and consolidated 
townships. The state is well supplied with 
high schools. No state or county aid is given 
to them, each being maintained by local luxa¬ 
tion. Although provision exists in the law for 
forming county high schools, few have been 
former!, and the law lms not been regarded as 
successful. 

The University of Iowa [q,v.) at Iowa City, 
opened in 1855, and the Iowa State Agricul¬ 
tural College (q.v.) at Ames, opened in 18G8, 
form the culmination of the public school sys¬ 
tem of the state. The state also maintains 
the Iowa Industrial (reformatory) School for 
Boys at Eldora; the Girls’ Industrial (reform¬ 
atory) School at MitchelviUc; the Iowa Col¬ 
lege for the Blind at Vinton; the Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs; and the Iowa 
Institute for Feeble-Minded Children at Glen- 
wood. E. P, C. 
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IOWA COLLEGE, GRIN NELL, IA, — 
Sec Giunnem, College, Guinkbll, Ia, 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IA. — 
An agricultural and mechanical arts college for 
men and women founded by act of the state 
legislature in 1S58. In the following ycaT a 


iarm of (HQ acres was purchased for the use of 
the college. In 1862 the General Assembly 
accepted the land grant offered by Congress 
for the establishment of agricultural and me¬ 
chanical arts colleges. By a state act of 1882 
provision was made for giving a necessary 
liberal education in addition to the purely 
specialized courses. The entrance require¬ 
ments are fifteen units. The college offers 
four five-year courses in engineering and four¬ 
teen four-year courses in engineering, the dif¬ 
ferent branches of agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, general science, and homo economics, 
all lending to degrees, Tho faculty consists of 
eighty-eight professors; thcro are eighty-four 
instructors and assistants. In 1011, 2307 stu¬ 
dents were enrolled in different courses, includ¬ 
ing short winter courses and music, 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY) IOWA CITY, 
IA. — A coeducational institution forming an 
integral part of the public educational system 
of the state. An act establishing the univer¬ 
sity in Iowa City was passed in 1847, but the 
opening was postponed, until 1855. Until 
1SG0 only a normal department was maintained. 
Subsequently the following departments, now 
colleges, were added: law (1868); medicine 
(1S70); homoeopathic medicine (1876); den¬ 
tistry (1882); pharmacy (1885); graduate 
(1905); applied science (1905). Since 1909 
the university, together with tho State Teachers' 
College and tho State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, is under tho control of 
the State Board of Education, The university 
plant consists of thirty buildings on a campus 
of fifty acres. The uicomo is derived from 
invested funds and state appropriations. The 
university was among the first to organize 
university extension courses in different parts 
of tho state, a movement which has met with 
success. Students arc admitted on satisfying 
the entrance requirements of fifteen units. 
The usual university degrees arc granted by tho 
institution. The total enrollment in all de¬ 
partments in 1000-1010, including summer 
session t wa3 2352. The faculty consists of 
sixty-nine members of professorial rank and 
150 instructors of other grades. 
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IOWA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MT. 
PLEASANT, IA. — A coeducational institu¬ 
tion founded in 1842 us the Mt. Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute; the present title was 
adopted in 1854. It is under, the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
university maintains an academy, college of 
libera! arts, normal, music, and commercial 
departments, The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units. The college, on the completion 
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of appropriate courses, grants the degrees of their place to have been taken by the bards 
A.B., BS., and Ph.B. There is a faculty and brohons, who were probably their direct, 
of twenty-eight members. gradually christianized, successors. Wc know 

that, sulc by Bide with the colleges of the early 
IRELAND, EDUCATION IN. — Early His- clergy, there flourished, perhaps in a more 
■jory, — Under the Druids, — In the most informal way, the purely Irish schools of the 

valuable information given by Cffisar about the bards and brehons, but though, thanks to the 

druids (see Druids, Schools op the) there is very numerous lives of early saints, a great deal 
much which may be almost certainly trails- is known about the Christian colleges, little 
ferred to the earliest teachers and schools of can be discovered with certainty about the 

Ireland. The Irish term for a druid was bardio institutions, which represented some- 

drai, modern draoi (dhree ), but its genitive is thing much more antique than even the very 
drtmd, from whence no doubt the Latin druidis. earliest schools of the Christians. Unlike the 
The Irish druids were the learned class in early Christian schools, however, they do not seem 
Ireland, as they were in Gaul. They were the until the end of the sixth century to have been 
lawyers, poets, astronomers, and instructors centered in ft fixed locality or in a cluster of 
of youth, and are intimately connected with all houses, but to have been peripatetic. The 
early Irish history and fiction. bardic scholars appear to have grouped them- 

The invading Milesians had, according to selves rather round personalities than localities 
Irish legend, three druids with them in their and to have wandered freely over the entire 
ships, one of them the poet Amergin. They country, gladly supported by the people. From 
continue to be frequently mentioned, down to what must have originally been the druidic 
the times of the early Irish Saints. They are school wo can see gradually emerging the poet, 
met with not only as teachers or tutors, but the brehon, and the historian. At first a 
also as ambassadors and spokesmen. Kings poet was by virtue of his office a judge, and 
were sometimes druida; so were poets. Tho there is an interesting account of how through 
word, indeed, seems to have been used with their predilection for technical language which 
much laxity in early Ireland, and they do not none but themselves could understand they 
seem there to have formed a definitely estob- lost this privilege in Conor MaoNessan’s 
lished order or caste, still less a regular sacrificial time, shortly before the Christian era (Irische 
priesthood, as they did ujion the Continent; Texle , III, B, 1, pp. 187-204). But wc lack 
nor does there appear anything to connect them exact data to show how and when the historian, 
in any way with human sacrifice. In the the poet, and tho brehon differentiated them- 
Latin lives of the Saints the word druid is selves from the more primitive druid. The 
generally translated by magus. Some of the brehon and historian were frequently united in 
early saints appear to have lived on fair terms the same person, for where the lawgiver's 
with them. judgments concerned, as they so frequently 

When the druid died out as a druid is doubt- did, the holding of tribal land by virtue of 
ful; tho word evidently had an evil sound in the descent, it was almost necessary for him to be a 
ears of the early Christians, and, while much tribal historian as well as a lawgiver; and as 
of the druids' teaching and school organization much of both tribal genealogy and law was 
must have been quietly perpetuated, they enshrined in verse, he had to know something 
themselves either disappeared or else silently about this as well. The poets, however, 
adapted themselves to the changes introduced were not necessarily historians or judges, 
by Christianity. The doctrine of metem- They were a class in themselves, and they 
psychosi^ which was so vigorously insisted were at one time so numerous and so insolent 
upon in Gaul ( cf . Caesar de Bello Gallico, VI, 14) that they constituted an intolerable burden 
was perfectly familiar to the early Irish, as upon the country. Three separate attempts 
saga^ after saga shows us, though there is (Keating’s History t and MacFirbis’s Geneal- 
nothing to prove that the Irish druids elevated ogies) wore made to get rid of them; but 
it into a doctrine to be taught in the schools each time they found refuge in the northern 
with the deliberate ethical purpose of making province of Ulster. At length at the end of 
men valiant. Again the early books of tho the sixth century, n period when, according to 
Brehon law (and the druids appear to havo the Irish historian Keating (Historyt 0 J Ma- 
beep the first brehons or judges) contain many hony's translation, p. 446), nearly one third of 
curious teachings about the heavenly bodies, the free tribes or patrician families had cm- 
thc colors of the various winds, and the like, braced poetry as a pursuit, a determined effort 
things about which, as Ctesnr tells us, tho was made by King Acdh MacAininirech to 
Gaulish druids taught also, There arc many shake off their incuous. lie held a great con- 
othcr indications that the Gaulish and the vention of all Ireland at Dmim Ccat, near 
Irish druids had much in common, as the chief Limavaddy, in the north of Ireland, to dis- 
tcachers of their respective nations. cuss several matters of importance, not the 

Schools of the Bards and Brehons , — With least of which was tho banishment of the poets, 

the gradual abolition of paganism in Ireland It was the intervention of St. Columcillc, a 
the druidic name seems to have died out, and poet himself, who saved the bardio institution 
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from extinction or banishment on this occa¬ 
sion. The numbers, however, were cut down 
to a mere tithe of what they had been. The 
High King, the kings of the provinces, the 
chiefs of each territory, and the lords of each 
sub district were nil allowed to keep their own 
Ollamh ( ollav ) or chief poet. None, except 
those specially sanctioned, were to be allowed 
to pursue a bardie calling. On the other 
hand, the order was compensated for this in 
another way. Their unchartcvcd freedom and 
licentious wanderings were checked, but they 
now became for the first time possessors of 
fixed property and of local stability. Distinct 
public estates in land were set aside for their 
maintenance^ and they were obliged in return 
to give public instruction to all comers in the 
learning of the day. Rathkcnry in Meath 
and Masree in Cavan are particularly men¬ 
tioned as bardic colleges then founded, where 
any of the youth of Ireland could acquire a 
knowledge of history and tho sciences, The 
High King, the provincial kings, and the sub- 
kings were all obliged (MacFirois Ms., Book 
of Genealogies, Preface) by law to set apart a 
certain portion of land for the poet of the terri¬ 
tory to bo held by him free of rent, and a law 
was passed making the persons and property 
of the poets sacred. At the same time tho 
amount of rewards which they were allowed to 
receive for their poems was legally settled. 
From this time forward, for nearly 1000 years, 
the bardic colleges, as distinct from the eccle¬ 
siastical, taught poetry, law, and history, and 
educated the lawyers, judges, and poets of 
Ireland. 

There were two kinds of poets, the file 
(#Ha) and tho bavd, tho first being the most 
important. The legal price of his poems was 
much greater than that of the bard. There 
were seven grades of file, differently named 
and of different dignity. In his first year the 
file had to learn fifty Ogams, and straight 
Ogams amongst them. Pie had to learn the 
grammar, called uraicepl na n-eigsine, with its 
preface, and that part of the book called 
reimeanna, or courses, with twenty drMits 
(story-lays?), six meters, and other things, 
The original course of study seems to have been 
taken in seven grades, but afterwards it lasted 
for at least twelve years or more (O’Curry 
il/s. Materials, p. 290). Compare with this 
Ctesar'a statement about some of tho Druids’ 
pupils continuing their study for twenty yenrs. 
The highest poet was called an Ollamh ( ollav ) 
and the annalists give the obituaries of the 
arch-ollamhs as if they wore so many princes. 
When a poet had at last, after twelve or twenty 
years of study, worked himself up through all 
the lower degrees and had attained tho rank 
of an Ollamh, his knowledge, amongst other 
things, included the following. He knew three 
hundred and fifty different kinds of versifi¬ 
cation, he was able to recite and coordinate 
two hundred and fifty Prime Stories and one 


hundred Secondary ones, The ancient and 
fragmentary Mss. (Irische Texte, III, Heft 1) 
in which these details are preserved not only 
give the names of the meters which tho poet 
had to know, but have actually preserved 
examples of between two and three hundred of 
them, taken from different ancient poems, 
almost all of which have long since perished. 
Nearly all the textbooks used in tho career of 
the old Irish poet during his twelve years’ 
course arc lost, and with them have gone tho 
particulars,of one of the most unique and inter¬ 
esting civilizations in Europe. The bards, 
who were not nearly so important as the files 
were divided into two groat classes, the Saor 
and Daor, or patrician and plebeian bards. 
There wore eight grades in each class, each 
having a title and honor of his own. Each 
of these sixteen classes had his own peculiar 
meters, and the lower bard was not allowed 
to encroach upon the meters snored to tho hard 
next in rank. The elaborateness of the system 
they evolved, the prodigious complexity of the 
rules, tho subtlety and intricacy of their poetical 
code are astounding, as was also the number 
of people who followed the profession of poet. 

It was not until the Northmen (who first 
invaded the peaceful shores of Ireland at tho 
close of tho eighth century) had laid ’waste 
the country and thrown everything into the 
wildest confusion, that the distinction between 
tire bard and the file was lost. 

The Great Christian Schools. — St. Patrick 
(died 493?) and the early Christians of tho 
fifth century spent most of their labor upon tho 
conversion of pagans and the building of 
churches. Columcille (521-597) and the lead¬ 
ing churchmen of tho sixth century had leisure 
to give themselves up to the foundation of 
monastic institutions and the conduct of 
schools. By tho middle of this century Ire¬ 
land found itself dotted all over with schools, 
monasteries, colleges, and other foundations 
belonging to the Christian community, and 
books had already multiplied to a marvelous 
extent. The three patron Snints of Ireland, 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columcille had estab¬ 
lished their schools at Armagh, Kildare, and 
Iona. After them St. Edna, whom Dr. Healey 
{Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars . p. 
104) calls one of the fathers of monastic life in 
Ireland, settled down finally about the year 483 
on the rocky and nearly inaccessible Island of 
Aron M6V, and ho was the first of tho holy men 
who won for it the appellation of Aran of tho 
Saints. Here he was visited by many other 
celebrated men, among them by Brendan the 
Voyager f whose wanderings, under the title of 
Navigatio Brendani, became so celebrated later 
on throughout medieval Europe. To him 
came St. Finnian, of Clonard, known later as 
the u Tutor of the Saints of Erin/’ Finninn of 
Moville, Ciaran of Clonmacnois, Jartath of 
Tuam, and Carthach of Lismore. It is said 
that even St. Columcille himself in his youth 
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Bought Aran to hold converse with him* 
St, Finnian's school at Clonard, hard by the 
river Boyne, was founded about the year 520 1 
and even during his own lifetime became a 
great institution, and throe thousand students 
are said to have gathered round it. It con¬ 
tinued to grow in wealth and dignity until tho 
ninth century, but after that time Ireland was 
in the throes of the Norse invasion, and it was 
lundered and destroyed twelve times, and 
urnt down wholly or in part no less than 
fourteen times. Clonfcrt on the Shannon was 
another great college, founded by Brendan tho 
Navigator, and it is said to have produced three 
thousand monks, Fursa, whose visions were 
known all over Ireland, Britain, and France, 
and no doubt (through Bede’s History) to 
Dante, was a grand nephew and pupil of 
Brendan. Even a greater school than Clon¬ 
fcrt was that founded by St. Ciaran, the car¬ 
penter’s son, about tho year 544 atClonmacnois, 
at a curve in the Shannon near Athlonc. This 
college was resorted to impartially by all tho 
various tribes of Ireland, and the most diver¬ 
gent races both from the North and South gave 
it assistance and buried their dead in its shade, 
so that it became tho greatest university in 
Ireland, and produced some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars. But, like every other homo 
of Irish civilization, it fell a prey to tho bar¬ 
barians. The Northmen plundered it or burnt 
it, or botlh on ten separate occasions. Bangor 
on Belfast Lough founded by Comgall, the 
friend of ColuinciUc, between 550 and 5G0, was, 
after Armagh, the greatest school in the nor¬ 
thern province, u n noble institution,” said 
St. Bernard (Life of Si Malachy). Colum- 
banus, who evangelized large portions of Bur¬ 
gundy and Lombardy, St. Gall, tho evangelizer 
of Switzerland, and Bengal, the astronomer, 
wore all disciples of this college. St. Bernard 
says that the northern pirates slew as many as 
nine hundred of the inhabitants of Bangor. 
Other great institutions were Moville at the 
head of Strangford Lough in the County Down, 
founded by St. Finnian, who was born some 
time beforo a.b. 500, Clonenagh in Queen's 
County, founded by St. Fintan, Glcndalough, 
founded by St. Kevin, Lismore, the great 
college of southeast Ireland, founded by 
St. Carfclmch, Cork College, founded by St. 
Finnbar, the school of Ross in Southwest 
Munster, founded by St. Fachtna, Innisfnilen, 
founded upon an exquisite sito on the lower 
lake of Killarncy by St. Finan, and Iniscaltra, 
on an island in Lough Derg, founded by Co- 
lumba of Tcrryglass, who died in 552, In addi¬ 
tion to these, a great number of lesser schools 
existed, and they were crowded with students 
not only from Ireland, but from foreign lands. 
Bede tells us of the crowds of Anglo-Saxons 
who flocked over into Ireland during the plague 
about the year 064, and how they were all 
warmly welcomed by the Irish, who took care 
that they should be provided with food every 


day without payment on their part, that they 
should have books to read, and that they should 
receive gratuitous instruction from Irish mas¬ 
ters, Aldhclni, abbot of Malmesbury (a cor¬ 
ruption of Mael-dubh's-bury, Mafeldubh, its 
founder, having been an Irishman), tells us 
that, while the great school at Canterbury was 
by no means overcrowded, the English swarmed 
to tho Irish schools like bees, The office of 
St. Catlialdus states that the school of Lismoro 
was visited by Gauls, Angles, Scott!, Teutons, 
and scholars from other neighboring nations. 
The same was true of Clonmaenois and other 
foundations. 

The original design of tho founders of theso 
schools may have been the propagation of the 
Christian religion, but it is certain that almost 
from the very first they taught tho heathen 
classics and tho Irish language side by side 
with scriptural and theological studies. All the 
knowledge of the time appears to have been 
taught through the medium of the Irish lan¬ 
guage, not merely theology but arithmetic, 
rhetoric, poetry, hagiography, natural science 
as then understood, grammar, chronology, 
astronomy, Greek, and even Hebrew. “ In 
Ireland,” sums up M. Dnrmestcter (English 
Studies), "tho Classic tradition to all appear¬ 
ances dead in Europe burst into full flower,” 
" The Renaissance began in Ireland seven 
hundred years before it was known in Italy”; 
and again " at one time Armagh, the religious 
capital of Christian Ireland, was ’the metrop¬ 
olis of civilization.” " In the next (sixth) 
century,” says Babington (Fallacies of Race 
Theories, p. 122), tho old culture lands had to 
turn for some little light and teaching to that 
remote and lately barbarous land {of Ireland),” 

The Greek language^ all knowledge of which 
may be said to have died out on the Continent 
(" had elsewhere absolutely vanished ” says 
M. Damcsteter), was widely studied in Ire¬ 
land. There is a Greek Ms. of the Psalter, 
written in Sedulius’s, own hand (he was Abbot 
of Kildare about 820), now preserved in Paris; 
and at least a dozen other Greek texts written 
by Irish monks aro preserved elsewhere in 
Europe. The knowledge of Greek, says Pro¬ 
fessor Sandys, in his History of Classical 
Scholarship , “ which had almost vanished in the 
West was so widely dispersed in the schools of 
Ireland that if any one knew Greek, it was 
assumed that he must have come from that 
country.” 

Irish Teachers on the Continent, — From 
about COO to 850 a.d, was the most barbarous 
and the darkest period of tho Middle Ages 
upon the Continent, a period when all study, 
both classical and ecclesiastical, was at its very 
lowest ebb. It was at this period, especially 
toward its close, that the Irish nation, by 
general acclamation the most cultured in 
Europe, sent forth the swarms of scholars to the 
Continent to teach and preach and found 
monasteries and preside over schools. About 
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the year 800 Cftmbrai was a celebrated rally¬ 
ing place of theirs. “ Not only Cambrai t " 
says M. Dom Louis Gougaud ( Les Chrriiennes 
critiques, p. 289), “but also Rhcims, Soissons, 
Laon, and Li6gc, had at one and the same 
period colonics of Irishmen." At Laon, in¬ 
deed, thanks to the efforts > of the erudite 
Hibernians, it became for ft while the fashion to 
dabble in Greek. “ Bishop Hincmar tried it, 
and more, ho who did not know his own lan¬ 
guage — according to his uncle Hincmar of 
Rheims—prided himself upotv learning to 
apeak in Irish " ( Hincmar apusculum LV Capi - 
Ittlorum, quoted by Gougaud). “ If," says 
M, Gougaud, "wo consult the evidence given 
by their contemporaries concerning the learned 
men that had come amongst them out of Ire¬ 
land, we must acknowledge that they all show 
that they are conscious of being greatly in their 
debt for the progress realized in their studies, 
Irish knowledge is tn their ayes something apart 
from nil else, and worthy of their most pom¬ 
pous encomiums ” (p. 293). 

But with the evil days of the Vikings came 
change. The ancient monasteries, slmncs, 
schools, and colleges, and all settled institu¬ 
tions of society offered to the fierce Norsemen 
the first objects of onslaught, and the shrines 
of the churches, above all, promised them 
plunder. For two centuries they made, to 
quote the words of the almost contemporary 
Irish historian, “spoil-land and sword-land 
and conquered land of her, ravaged her chicf- 
tainrics and her privileged Churches and her 
sanctuaries, and they rent her shrines and her 
reliquaries and her books, and demolished 
her beautiful ornamented temples — in a word, 
although there were an hundred sharp, ready, 
cool, and never-rusting brazen tongues in each 
head and an hundred garrulous loud unceasing 
voices from each tongue, they could never 
relate or enumerate all the Gael suffered in 
common, both men and women, laity and 
clergy, noble and ignoble, from these valiant 
wrathful purely-pagan people" (Wars of the 
Gael and Gall, p. 61). Ono aim of the Norse¬ 
men was to destroy all learning., “It was not 
allowed," writes Keating, “ to give instruction 
in letters . . , No scholars, no clerics, no books, 
no holy relics were left in Church or monastery, 
through dread of them. Neither bard nor 
philosopher nor musician pursued his wonted 
profession in the land " (Keating’s History). 

On tho afternoon of Good Friday, Apr. 13, 
in tho year of ouv Lord 1014, the dream of a 
Scandinavian kingdom in Ireland was shat¬ 
tered forever by the crushing defeat of Clontarf, 
whore, however, fell the King of Ireland, his 
sou and heir, and his son's son and heir, leav¬ 
ing the monarchy greatly imperiled and tho 
High-Kingship thrown open, as it were, to 
competition — to any one who was powerful 
enough to wrest it to himself. Nevertheless 
the succeeding century and a half witnessed a 
great revival of art and learning, of schools 


and scholarships. The books " drowned n by 
the Northmen were rewritten in the language) 
of the period, tho churches and monaster¬ 
ies rebuilt, tho schools repeopled, tho bards 
and brchons reinstated, and some of the old 
civilized ! polity brought back. Even beforo 
the battle of Clontnrf, King Brian had sent 
emissaries " to buy books beyond the sea and 
the $rcat ocean," because, says tho history, 

“ their writings and their books in every church 
and in every sanctuary where they wore had 
been burnt and thrown into water by tho 
plunderers" (Wars of the Gael and Gall). It 
is from tho brief period of comparative rest 
succeeding the battle of Clontarf that tho 
most important relies of Celtic literature now 
.in tho world dato. 

Tho Irish still continued, however, to travel 
and preach. In 1076 they founded tho great 
monastery of Itatinborn That of St, James 
they completed in 1111, They arc now to bo 
found as far afield as Bulgaria and Poland. 
They founded tho Monastery of Wurzburg in 
1134, Nuremberg in 1140, Constant in 1.142, 
St. George in Vienna, in 1155, Eichstiidt in 1183, 
St. Maria in Vienna in 1200, and scores of others. 

The Norman Invasion and Irish Learning . 
— Ono hundred and fifty-five years after tho 
battlo of Clontarf, that is to say, in May. 1159, 
appeared the first Norman invaders; and these 
repeated, though perhaps in a milder form, 
tho havoc and plunder of tho Northmen. By 
the close of tho century they had established 
themselves over Ireland. Then commenced 
that permanent warfare between tho English 
and the Irish which rendered all literary scho¬ 
lastic and artistic advancement practical !y 
impossible. Ireland became, to use a graphic 
expression of the Four Masters, a “ trembling 
sod." “ Since tho Norman invasion,” wrote 
tho late Miss Stokes, the highest authority upon 
this subject, ° tho native character of Ireland 
has best found expression in her music. No 
work of purely Celtic Art, whether in illumina¬ 
tion of the sacred writings or in gold or bronze 
or stono was wrought by Irish hands after that 
century." 

The exact position of learning and of educa¬ 
tion during the four centuries which follow arc 
very obscure. The Normans almost invariably 
attacked church and monastic property, ns 
being generally the least vigorously defended. 
They deliberately quenched the holy firo 
which had burned unceasingly in tho shrine 
of St, Bridget from the fifth century onward, 

“Tho lamp which onco shone in Kildare's holy fnno 

And burnt through long ages of darkness nnd Btorm," 

and generally set themselves from tho first 
against native Irish institutions, monasteries, 
schools, nnd colleges, both in church and state. 
They established churches and sanctuaries of 
their own, and to theso institutions no native 
Irishman was to be admitted. Gradually> 
however, the bulk of the Normans became 
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largely assimilated with the Irish. They soon 
gave up talking Norman-French, and spoke and 
wrote only in Irish. The schools of the hards 
and brehons which existed throughout tho 
island supplied them, as they did the Gaels, with 
their family poets, and as most of them ad¬ 
hered to the I) roll on law as proper and more 
suitable to their surroundings than tho Eng¬ 
lish, they no doubt were dependent largely 
upon the Irish schools fov their judges and his¬ 
torians also. In most or all of these schools, 
Latin was spoken as a second language. 
Every one of any education at all in Ireland 
spoke it fluently, and through it tho Irish t 
cut off from England by the perennial war 
between tho two nations, kept in the closest 
touch with the Continent. “ They speake 
Latino like a vulgar language learned in their 
schooles of Lcacheraft and Law whereat they 
begin children and holde on six tee no or twentio 
ycarcs,” wrote Campion in 1574. “I have no 
doubt/’ writes the Right Hon. Mr. Justice 
Madden in his book on tho Classical Learning 
in Ireland (Dublin, 1908. p. 43), “ that the usoof 
Latin a 3 a written and spoken language out¬ 
side the Pale is a survival from the centuries 
duriug which Ireland was tho University of 
Western Europe.” 

Irish Schools under Elizabeth and her Suc¬ 
cessors. — Elizabeth’s wars did much to break 
up the power of the native Irish and with them 
their schools and institutions, Their mon¬ 
asteries had, whenever tho English could got 
at them, been already secularized by her 
father, Henry VIII, and the collegiate estab¬ 
lishments connected with them broken up. 

It was the deliberate policy of the English 
to destroy all the schools and institutions of 
the native Irish and to kill or banish their 
learned men, especially the poets. In tho Palo, 
however, and in those parts of Ireland where 
the English plantation held there wero some 
good grammar schools conducted on English 
lines which were not interfered with, and somo 
of their best scholars went on to Oxford or 
Cambridge, generally Oxford. At ono time 
great numbers of native Irish went there, too, 
but they were soon prohibited by law from 
availing themselves of this means of education, 
as Mrs. Green has shown in her Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing. Tho most ferocious 
laws of all were passed against the unfortunate 
poets, and many of thorn wero hanged. James I 
followed tho same policy. Under him the 
native schools seem to have been ruthlessly 
closed by Uesher, who became, Inter on, the 
Protestant Primate, on the convenient ground 
that the teachers did not conform to the 
established religion. Yet somo of the bardie 
schools and of those of the brehons continued 
surreptitiously to exist, though in over decreas¬ 
ing ( numbers and with diminishing prestige, 
until the first quarter of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. ( When the Confederate Irish rose to 
arms in 1042, they strove to reestablish their 


native schools, and wc find Rory O’More, the 
close friend of Owen Roc O’Neill, writing to 
Brussels and urging that the " learned and 
religious fathers " at Louvain sliould hasten 
over to Ireland with their Irish printing presses 
so as to open an Irish school u before Flan 
MaeEgan dies.” This MaoEgan was an emi¬ 
nent brehon and head of a celebrated school 
of law and history in Lower Ormond at the 
time. The sword of Cromwell, however, put 
an end to this dream. 

The bardic school, to follow the description 
of them given in the Memoirs of Clannckard , 
printed in London, 1722, was usually a group 
of low whitewashed buildings lying in the 
hollow of a secluded valley or shut in by a 
thick, sheltering wood, far removed from human 
traffic and the noise and bustle of the great 
world. It had few apertures. t Each student 
as lm arrived was assigned a windowless room 
to himself with no other furniture than a couple 
of chairs, a clothes mil, and a bed. Those 
students who did not know all about tho in¬ 
tricacies of the Irish metrical system, its 
syllabification, quartans, concord, correspond¬ 
ence, termination, union, laws of nudation, cto., 
were turned over to the inferior professors. 
After breakfast the students, having been 
allotted a theme, returned each to bis warm but 
perfectly dark compartment to throw them¬ 
selves each upon his bed, to think or compose 
until supper hour, when a servant came round 
with candles for each to write down what he 
had composed. They wero then called to¬ 
gether into the §reat hall and handed their 
written compositions to the professors, and 
chatted and amused themselves till bedtime. 
The schools always broke up on tho 25th 
of March, and the holidays lasted for six 
months. Only members of bardic families as 
a rule wero admitted to the bardie schools, and 
poetry as a profession ran very largely in special 
clans, thus tending from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century to become in a way heredi¬ 
tary. The O’Dalys wero perhaps the principal 
poetic family of Ireland, but there were over a 
score of other families who followed poetry as a 
profession or from hereditary instinot, as tho 
O’Otcarys, O’CoffcyB, O’Higgins, Wards, etc. 

Elizaoeth having extirpated, so far as her 
ower extended, both bards and brehons, and 
roken up the native Irish schools, set about 
giving the Anglo-Irish, the planters, and Prot¬ 
estants a university of their own in Dublin. 
To do this, she founded Trinity College, which 
has now flourished as a great scat of learning 
for over three hundred years, supported, how¬ 
ever, largely by the lands plundered by the 
Queen from native Irish institutions.^ (See 
Dublin University.) James I and his suc¬ 
cessor followed this up by founding a number 
of u Royal Schools,” evidently intended as 
feeders to the new college, — Portom, Ennis¬ 
killen in 1618, Armagh and Dungannon in 
1627, and others. Peter Lombard, the Catho- 
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lie Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1625, Modem Period, — Primary Education, —* 
describes in his Commentary on the Kingdom The cradle of Irish, and in a sense of English 
of Ireland, published on the Continent, in Latin, and Scotch, primary education, in the modern 
how it had been the steady policy of the Eng- acceptance of the term, is to bo found in a 
lish government to cut off all education from large school founded in Dublin in 1786. (For 
the native Irish, even before the difference in this school were built, in 1798, the premises 
religion brought about by the Reformation used to this day by the West Dublin Model 
gave them an additional excuse for doing so, Schools.) Hero was devised a monitorial 

And when the University, so long and so anx- system, similar to that afterwards connected 

iously sought for by the natives, was at last with the names of Bell and Lancaster, and hero 

founded mnptibv* indigenarum, at the expense took origin the principle of educating the poor 

of the native inhabitants, “ most capacious, without religious interference, 
most splendid.” in the shape of Trinity College, A quarter of a century later, in 1811, the 
Dublin, and they saw themselves excluded from success which had attended the experiment 

it nominally on religious grounds, their indignn- encouraged the formation, on a national scale, 

lion knew no bounds. But indignation availed of the " Society for the Education of the Poor,” 
them little. When they backed it with their better known as the “ Kildare Place Society.” 
swords, Cromwell bent them, and their last state They proposed to cover Ireland with schools, 
was rendered worse than their former one. open to nil, and interfering with the religion of 
Tho Restoration and the short-lived rule of nmie. ^ Their fundamental principle was that 
James II did not avail very much to reinstate tho Bible, as common to all sections of Chris- 
Irish learning or Irish schools. The period tiatis, should be read daily, but without note or 

was too short and tho times too troublous, comment. A commission on education ap- 

Then came the defeats at the Boy no and Augh- pointed in 1806. in its final report published 
rim and the treaty of Limerick in 1691. After m 1812, indorsed the principles of tho society, 
this, all hopes were shattered. The era of tho and. in 1815 ; Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, 
Penal Laws against Catholics commenced, and Peel, then Chief Secretary, considered that tho 
as almost all the native Irish were Catholics, recommendations of tho commissioners could 
they were practically deprived of all education, best be carried into operation by parliamentary 
Henceforth, so far as the education of the grants to the Kildare Place Society, The work 
native Irish, who wero the vast bulk of the Irish of these pioneers, affecting as it has done, in i\ 

population, is concerned, it is as an organized marked degree, England and Scotland, and to 

thing nonexistent, picked up furtively at home some extent each of the colonics, deserves 

or illegally acquired abroad. Stories are told fuller recognition than it has yet received, 

of children deprived of books learning their Here only the barest outlines aro possible, 
letters on their fathers’ tombstones. Tho The whole machinery of education had to bo 
possession of an Irish Ms. might easily involve called into existence ah initio . As has always 
the owner in serious trouble or send him to been the case in Ireland, the demand for knowl- 
prison. Many valuable books were buried or edge was keen, but the means for satisfying it 
built up in walls. It was in a wall that tho wero crude. It is computed that perhaps 
great valuable old Irish Ms,, tho Booh of Lis- five thousand sohools of all kinds existed, 
more, was found during the last century. Them but bo wretched were they commonly that 
were no native schools any longer existing ex- the term 14 hedge-school ” ( q,v .) was invented to 
eept those of the kind later known as Hedge- describe them. For the application of the 

schools (q.v.), where in fine weather the chil- remedy, the society went vigorously to work, 

dren assembled under the hedges. Still, despite At Kildare Place they founded a model school 
indescribable educational hardships and priva- for the training of teachers, which won the 
tions, tho classical tradition did not wholly die admiration of all — (see Model Schools) : they 
out. Crofton Crokcr (Researches in the South published a series of schoolbooks which was 

of Ireland ) at the beginning of tho last century largely used not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 

mentions that u among the peasantry classical land and Scotland; holding that without ft 
learning is not uncommon, and a tattered Ovid library no school was complete, they issued 
or Vergil may bo found even in the hands of at cheap rates a collection of works, instructive 
common labourers.” Far an account of these and entertaining, which had no rival at the 
hedge-schools in later times, Crofton Crokcr and time, and in consequence went all over the 
CarFeton may be consulted. But, to sum up world; with tho help of tho sums voted by Par- 
briefly, from tho period of the battle of tho liament, which rose to upwards of £30,000 a 
Boyne down to about the year 1790, when year, building grants were made to encourage 
Catholics were at last admitted to matriculate and supplement the exertions of the localities, 
in Trinity College, though allowed none of its with the result that substantial schoolhouses, 
honors or emoluments, tho words " educa- built commonly in accordance with plans fur- 
tion” and “Ireland,” with regard to schools, nished by the society, sprang up everywhere, 
colleges, or institutions, have no connection, Finally, a careful system of inspection was 
except in so far as they concern the Anglo- planned, tho prototype, in many of its features, 
Irish and the Protestant'population. D, H. of every subsequent system, and a staff of 
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inspectors trained for the purpose visited th<£ 
schools nil over Ireland. 

The success which rewarded the society was 
signal: 150 masters and 60 mistresses left the 
Training School each year; the annual output 
of the “ Cheap Publications ” was 60,000; the 
society's schools, which numbered 8 in 1816,. 
had risen to 1021 in 1831; pupils to tho num¬ 
ber of 137,036 were in attendance, the avorago 
per school being between 84 and 85. It is 
not surprising that, with such n record in view, 
distinguished visitors from other countries, 
expressed their admiration and approval in 
the strongest terms. Professor Pi I Jans 
prominent for his work on behalf of Scotch 
education, was of opinion that the Kildare 
Place Schools were a hundred years ahead of 
those in Scotland. The Count do Lnstoyrio, 
in a letter still extant, pronounced the model 
school the best in tho world. 

In 1831 the Kildare Place .Society was .suc¬ 
ceeded by the National Board. Tho fall was 
the result of the strictness with which they en¬ 
forced the rule which enjoined the reading of 
tho Biblo without note or comment. Tho rule 
was never popular; churchmen objected to tho 
prohibition of definite catechetical teaching; 
Homan Catholics received with suspicion any¬ 
thing of die nature of joint religious instruc¬ 
tion; in 1827 the Commission of Educational 
Inquiry reported against the rule, and in 1829 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that Irish primary education 
should be intrusted to a board responsible to 
Parliament, whose principle should be combined 
literary and separate religious instruction* 
The National Board, whose constitution was 
framed in accordance with this recommenda¬ 
tion, met with violent and protracted opposi¬ 
tion. The Presbyterians were the first to 
move; quite satisfied themselves with the Kil¬ 
dare Place Society, they resented what they 
considered a slight to the Bible, and in partic¬ 
ular they found fault with certain regulations 
for promoting combined instruction, which 
would force them into joint action with Roman 
Catholics. Churchmen were not long in fol¬ 
lowing. The absence of distinctive teaching 
had seemed to them a blemish in the Kildare 
Place Society; tho Society, however, had in¬ 
sisted on the reading of tho Bible, but the 
National Board not only made no such demand, 
but was even disposed to exclude from "school 
hours ” any lime which might bo devoted to 
its study, The result was an educational 
schism which lusted move than fifty years, and 
at times threatened tho very existence of the 
Board. For the prosecution of the attack the 
Church Education Society was founded in 
1839. By adding definite denominational 
teaching to the Bible reading of the Kildare 
Place Society, a new warmth of interest was 
evoked, and the income from voluntary sources 
rose as high as £45,000, —more than Kildare 
Place had enjoyed at tho height of its pros¬ 


perity. So numerous wore their schools that, ns 
late as the date of the Powis Commission in 
1870, they were held to constitute a dangerous 
menace to the Board, The last to oppose were 
the Roman Catholics; satisfaction at the over¬ 
throw of Kildare Place made them disposed to 
welcome the National Board; for a time even 
the Christian Brothers placed their schools in 
connection. Roman Catholics, however, were 
not more favorable towards combined in¬ 
struction than tho other opponents, and when 
the Board early changed “ combined literary " 
into “combined moral and literary" by in¬ 
troducing for all n book of Scripture Extracts, 
their suspicions wore aroused, and they lost no 
opportunity of giving publicity to their ob¬ 
jections; in particular, the Synod of Thurlcs in 
1852 openly denounced the system of the 
Board. 

As the result of these attacks, many modifi¬ 
cations were introduced into the original con¬ 
stitution. Two call for mention here. (1) 
Non-vcstcd Schools, as distinct from Schools 
Vested in the Board, were permitted, — a con¬ 
cession by which the principle of combined in¬ 
struction was virtually abandoned, bconuso, in 
n non-vostod school, religious instruction can¬ 
not be given, ns of right, except by the denomi¬ 
nation with which it is connected. (2) A 
compulsory conscience clause was introduced 
whereby the teacher must send away during 
religious instruction pupils of differing beliefs. 
In consequence of these and other concessions, 
the Board, which began with an undenomina- 
tionaiism more marked than that of Kildare 
Place, became transformed into a denomina¬ 
tional system with a conscience clause, and 
ns such it has completely solved the religious 
problem in connection with primary education 
m Ireland. 

Tho education given in national schools 
began on Kilclaro Place lines, and the books of 
the society wero largely used. Gradually the 
Board prepared books of their own, and until 
lately no others were permitted. The teachers 
were paid by local contributions, by school 
foes, and by fixed salaries depending on their 
classification. In 1870 a modified system of 
payment by results was supcrnddctl. It had 
the usual effect of emphasizing the subjects or 
portions of subjects which brought fees, to the 
detriment of tho rest. In 1900 the resulting 
system was abandoned, and a now method of 
paying the teachers was introduced. At this 
date the amounts contributed by the localities 
wove insignificant, and school fees had been 
abolished by the act of 1892. For purposes 
of salary, three grades were introduced. 
Teachers, who formerly rose by examination, 
are now promoted from the lowest to the high¬ 
est grade by seniority and merit; they arc also 
awarded triennial increments for good service, 
and receive a pension which is arranged on a con¬ 
tributory basis, on retirement. The average in¬ 
comes from state sources arc as follows: — 
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PillSClPAliS 

Assistants 

Men 

Women 

Men j 

Warden 

£112 

£0U 

£81 

£G8 


In addition to the more ordinary branches, 
the curriculum includes singing, drawing, 
object lessons, physical drill, hand and eye 
training including kindergarten, elementary 
science, cookery, and laundry. Instruction 
in these subjects has been much developed 
since 1900, and the same is true of Irish, which 
is now taught in 3066 schools to 180,000 chil¬ 
dren, as compared with 105 schools and 1825 
children in 1899. On the 31st of December, 
1909, there were 8401 schools in operation in 
connection with the National Board. In the 
following table the progress of primary educa¬ 
tion is shown from the Census Reports; — 



Proportion i?«n Cent 


1801 

1871 

18SI 

ISOl 

iom 

Head and Write . 

41 

40 

SO 

71 

70 

Ilonrt only .... 
Neither Read nor 

20 

17 

10 

11 

7 

Write .... 

so 

33 

25 

IS 

14 


Higher Grade Schools, — The board, owing 
to the inadequacj' of the grants, has hitherto 
been unable to make satisfactory provision for 
the higher education of promising pupils, For 
the Roman Catholics, tho Christian Brothers 
have done much to remedy this deficiency; for 
the Church of Ireland the scholarships of the 
Incorporated Society have discharged a similar 
office. 

The Training of Teachers ,—As was seen 
above, the training of teachers in Ireland had 
attained to European celebrity under the Kil¬ 
dare Place Society. Tho National Board 
founded its college in Marlborough Street in 
1833. Till 1883 it remained the only govern¬ 
ment college; being undenominational, it mot 
with little support from churchmen or Roman 
Catholics. ^ In 1883 tho English system of 
denominational colleges was extended to 
Ireland, and specially favorable terms wero 
granted in 1890 in order to place the new col¬ 
lege on a level with Marlborough Street, Tlicro 
are now seven colleges, one of them being the 
old foundation of the Kildare Place Society, 
which, as the Church of Ireland Training Col¬ 
lege, beeatne a government denominational 
college in 1884, 

Secondary or Intermediate Education, — The 
position of secondary, or, as it is generally 
termed, Intermediate, Education, during the 
century previous to the Commission of 1885, 
may bo estimated by means of a passago from 
the commissioner’s Third Report. After draw¬ 


ing attention to the inadequacy of existing 
endowments, they say " the subsequent course 
of our enquiries has confirmed our belief that 
the provision for intermediate education in 
Ireland is wholly inadequate, and bears no just 
proportion to the provision for university 
and primary educationUnsatisfactory as 
the results were found to bo where the resources 
were so slender, the common mismanagement of 
the endowments made matters still worse. In 
striving to account for the failure of the Royal 
Schools, whose endowments were the largest 
in Ireland, tire commissioners were of opinion 
that a prime cause was to be found in the 
constitution of the supreme authority. In 
1813, as the result of the Commission of 
1788, the royal and other endowed schools, 
were placed under a newly formed board, en¬ 
titled the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland, Tho constitution of the board was 
such that the com mission era were not brought 
into contact with tho schools, nor had they 
direct interest in or control over them. But 
whatever the contributory causes may have 
been, the deficiencies of the intermediate schools 
ns a- whole wore marked. During the last 
twenty-five years, however, a decided change 
has taken place, the credit for which is largely 
due to the Educational Endowments Com- 
mission^ 1885-1894, and to the Intermediate 
Education Board. The Royal Commissions 
reorganized the Commissioners of Education, 
and perfected schemes for the management of 
upwards of 200 endowments, In all thej r did 
they emphasized the importance of giving the 
localities a definite share in tho control of tho 
schools, and made provision for dealing with 
neglect or inefficiency. Tho Intermediate) 
Board represents an attempt of government 
to subsidize secondary education. Founded 
in 1S7S, and endowed with £1,000,000 out of 
the Irish Church Surplus, its funds were in¬ 
creased by the local taxation (customs and 
excise) act of 1800, — a variable source of income 
against whose fluctuations they have recently 
been guaranteed by fixed sums included in the 
estimates. As origmully constituted, the sole 
duty of the board was to hold examinations in 
centers all over Ireland, and to distribute its 
funds upon the results, the schools receiving 
fees for each pupil who passed, and the pupils 
being rewarded with exhibitions and prizes. 
In 1900, in accordance with tho recommenda¬ 
tions of a royal commission, this cast-iron 
system was modified, and extended powers 
were granted; in particular, provision was 
made (o) for introducing inspection, (b) for 
Arranging with tho newly formed Deportment 
of Agriculture for practical examinations in 
science, and (c) for the encouragement of spe¬ 
cialization. While few defend the methods 
of examination, and the payment on individual 
results which arc indorsed by the acts under 
which the board works, and while none can 
excuse the sluggishness with which the required 
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funds are supplied by Parliament, there can bo 
no question as to tlie quickening power which 
the board has exercised. As an illustration, it 
may be mentioned that though inspection was 
approved in 1900, the appointment of inspectors 
had to bo delayed till 1909 through lack of 
the necessary funds, The intermediate schools 
of Ireland fall under three main divisions: 
the old endowed schools which, for the most 
part, arc in Protestant hands; schools founded 
and managed by the different Roman Catholio 
orders; and schools which are the result of 
private enterprise. In 1850 the income of 
fifty-four of the largest endowed schools 
was under £16,000, and in ninety towns with 
population of 2000 and upwards, there was no 
rovision of any kind for secondary teaching, 
ince the establishment of the Intermediate 
Board, a sum which has averaged £50,000 has 
been distributed annually among the schools, 
in addition to the prizes and exhibitions 
whereby deserving pupils havo been helped. 
How the work has grown, tire following table 
will show: — 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WIIO PRESENTED THEM¬ 
SELVES FOR EXAMINATION 



Bora 

Gikls 

Total 

1870 . . . 

2163 

521 

2084 

1800 . , . 

6726 

2042 

7708 

1910 . . . 

7967 

3033 

. 11000 


The examinations in 1910 were hold at 988 
centers, in 127 different localities. 

Technical and Commercial Education. — As 
early as 1841 the demand for education with a 
definite practical end took shape in the estab¬ 
lishment of an engineering school in connection 
with Trinity College, Dublin,— n step in 
which the Irish university gave the lead to both 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1867 the Royal 
College of Science was founded with the specific 
object of giving instruction in science ns ap¬ 
plied to the industrial arts, especially mining, 
engineering, and agriculture. In 1900 a step 
of much importance and fruitful in results was 
taken in the establishment of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture and of technical instruc¬ 
tion. With the help of parliamentary- grants 
of upwards of £180,000 annually the depart¬ 
ment has been able to make progress in many 
directions, and lias taken a prominent part in 
the industrial revival of the twentieth century. 
In many parts of Ireland special industries 
have been promoted and helped; much atten¬ 
tion has been bestowed upon the improvmcnt 
of live stock; and, in particular, admirable 
work has been done in connection with agricul¬ 
ture. The aim has been to place within general 
reach good technical knowledge of all subjects 
relating to agriculture, Local schools have 
been set up, and classes conducted in the 
most remote districts; itinerant instructors 


and field demonstrators have gone everywhere. 
With such kindred institutions ns the Albert 
Agricultural College, CUasnevin, and the Mun¬ 
ster Institute, the department has willingly 
cooperated, it has made full use of the machinery 
of tire county councils, and has employed the 
College of Science in many practical ways. 
The college is now under the management of 
the department, and its splendid new build¬ 
ings opened in July, 1911^ arc rich with promise. 
Specially worthy of notice is the educational 
work done in promoting pmctioal instruction 
in experimental science, drawing, manual work, 
and domestic economy in secondary schools. 
Unlike the Intermediate Board, the depart¬ 
ment enjoys freedom of action, and has been 
able to plan its educational activities upon 
modern lines, with the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. 

Higher Education. — Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin (sec Dublin University), and Maynooth 
were the universities of Ireland in 1800. Since 
1794 Trinity had received students of all creeds, 
but Roman Catholics were debarred from its 
fellowships and scholarships. Maynooth had 
been founded by the Irish Parliament in 1795, 
with an endowment of £S00O a year, to prepare 
students for the Irish priesthood. From 1800 
onwards the university question has passed 
through many phases, in all of which two sets 
of influences have been at work. The Roman 
Catholics, with fixed purpose, have been 
struggling to obtain for themselves a univer¬ 
sity which would combine unquestioned effi¬ 
ciency ^ and duo recognition oi ecclesiastical 
authority. Trinity College, eager for the 
maintenance of its supremacy and independ¬ 
ence, has either sought or accepted reform after 
reform, thereby demonstrating its liberality 
and enhancing its influence. 

The steps taken toward satisfying the 
requirements of the Roman Catholics have 
been many. At the Union the endowment of 
Maynooth was continued. In 1813 it was 
raised to £8928. In 1815 the Maynooth Act 
gave a permanent subsidy of £20,000 a year, 
which was commuted in I860 for a capital sum 
of £372,000 out of the Irish Church Surplus. 
Sir Robert Peel, who had shown a similar 
spirit in his recognition of the Kildare Place 
Society, was the first to take definite steps to 
moot the desire for a university which would 
bo available for and acceptable to all. Ilis 
plan was to found a group of federated non- 
scc lari ail colleges, affiliated for examinations 
and degrees with a central university. The 
Queen’s Colleges, as they, wero called, were 
established and endowed in 1849 in Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway; they were given faculties 
in law, medicine, arts, and engineering.^ The 
establishment of the Queen's University in 
1850 completed the scheme. From tho firBt, 
anything of the nature of permanent success 
was hopeless. Before the plan was tried, its 
wholly secular character incurred the con- 
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doranation of the Pope, and in the year of its 
foundation the university was denounced by 
the Synod of Thurles, Furthermore, the same 
year saw the Roman Catholics preparing to 
open a university for themselves. The result 
was the Catholic University of Dublin, which 
was founded in 1854, with Doctor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Newman, ns its first rector. Per¬ 
haps the chief purpose served by this univer¬ 
sity was to emphasize the demand of tho 
Roman Catholics for equality of treatment 
with reference to higher education. Refused 
a charter by the government, and therefore 
unable to grant degrees, depending wholly on 
private support, and for this reason compelled 
to work in a restricted area, the university 
could never satisfy tho requirements. Very 
effectually, however, it drew tho attention of 
statesmen alike to the earnestness and the 
determination of the Roman Catholic party, 
both clerical and lay, with tho result that, 
for the rest of tho century, and up to 1008, the 
question of a Catholic university was always 
prominent. After several previous attempts 
by other statesmen, Mr. Gladstone {q.v.) in¬ 
troduced his bill in 1873. His plan was to 
have one great university, which would include 
different colleges, such ns Trinity College, tho 
Catholic University, and any other properly 
qualified. The project mot with little favor, 
as provision was not made for endowing the 
Catholic College, the Roman Catholics were 
only lukewarm in their support; Trinity Col¬ 
lege, considering that anything which inter¬ 
fered with independence must bo injurious, 
offered the most strenuous resistance. The 
bill was thrown out, and the ministry fell. 
Lord Bcaconsfield was more successful when, 
in 1879, he abolished the Queen's University, 
and replaced it by the Royal University of 
Ireland. AVith the exception of its medical 
faculties, which required courses of lectures at 
certain recognized institutions, the new uni¬ 
versity was wholly an examining body which 
had power to bestow prizes, and confer de¬ 
grees, on all who presented themselves, irre¬ 
spective of their colleges. This alone was suffi¬ 
cient to include Roman Catholic colleges in 
university benefits, and the Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin enjoyed some special advantages 
through being able • to appoint on its staff 
fellows belonging to and paid by the Royal 
University. Tho effect was seen immediately 
in the reorganizing of the Catholic University. 
As a set-off to tho Queen’s Colleges, which 
would bo credited as a whole with the distinc¬ 
tions of their students, six Roman Catholic 
colleges, viz. Mnynooth, the Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin, henceforth known as University 
College, University College, Blackrook, St, 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, Holy. Cross College. 
Clonliffc, and tho Catholic University School 
eff Medicine, were federated to form the Cath¬ 
olic University. Tho Royal University met 
with some favor, on account of its recognition 


of the Roman Catholic colleges; there was, 
however, a feeling that the students of these 
colleges were at a disadvantage, as compared 
with those from tho state endowed and equipped 
Queen’s colleges, and it was strongly held that 
the whole scheme kept tho Roman Catholic 
colleges in “ tangible and humiliating inferior¬ 
ity to Trinity College, Dublin.” In conse¬ 
quence, the agitation for equality of treatment 
continued. An attempt made by Mr. Bryce 
in 1900 failed, as Mr. Gladstone had failed, 
because it proposed to interfere with the privi¬ 
leged independence of Trinity College. It 
remained for Mr. Birrell to find what may 
perhaps prove a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties in his Act of L908. By this act two 
new universities were founded and endowed, 
viz, the National University, and Queens* 
University, Belfast. Tho Royal University 
was dissolved, and University College, Dublin, 
Queen’s College, Cork, and Queen’s College, 
Galway, became constituent colleges of the 
new National University. Though the Na¬ 
tional University, is undenominational, and 
free from tests, in awarding its honors and 
making its appointments, it encourages the 
teaching of religion, provided the expenses are 
not paid out of state funds, and its governing 
body is so constituted as, to' command the 
confidence of Roman Catholics. By way of 
endowment the National University received 
£170,000 for such expenses as buildings and 
equipment, together with an annual grant of 
£64,000, Queen’s University, Belfast, received 
for building and equipment £60,000, with an 
annual grant of £18,000. 

The Presbyterian Church has two colleges 
empowered to grant degrees in divinity, one 
in Belfast, the other in Londonderry. 

The higher education of women has been 
promoted in particular by Alexander College. 
Dublin, the Queen’s Institute, and the Ladies’ 
College, Belfast. The Royal University stimu¬ 
lated the movement by being the first university 
in the United Kingdom to open its degrees to 
women. H. K. M, 
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IREN.® US (c. 130-202). — Church Father, 
a pupil of Polycarp, who in his turn was a 
disciple of St. John, and is therefore a most 
important witness ns to the life and faith of the 
Christian Church in tho first two centuries of 
its history. In early life he removed from 


Asia Minor to Rome, where he became influ¬ 
ential ns a teacher. In 177 he was made 
Bishop of Lyons, and for the next twenty-five 
years figured prominently as a peacemaker in 
the controversies of that period. He took 
great pains to ascertain and transmit the 
apostolic tradition as to Christian doctrine and 
practice, and did good service in establishing tho 
unity of the Old and New Testaments, He was 
the first writer to treat the Bible as an inspired 
whole, and took a prominent part in the for¬ 
mation of the New Testament Canon. His 
chief significance ns a theologian consists in his 
doctrine concerning the Person and Work of 
Christ. He was the first doctor of the Church 
who worked out with any thoroughness the 
great doctrines of the incarnation and redemp¬ 
tion, and his treatment of these subjects was 
by far the deepest and soundest which they 
received in the ante-Nicene age. His method 
was to oppose ft true Christian gnosis to the 
heretical gnosis which disturbed the early 
church. It was by this conflict with Gnos¬ 
ticism ( q.v.) that Christian theology was devel¬ 
oped and vitalized, and Ircnoms was its earliest 
champion, His acute and striking polemic 
subserved the interests of philosophy as 
well as those of religion. He was a writer 
of painstaking accuracy, and his writings arc 
of the highest value ns sources of ecclesiastical 
history. None of them have survived in the 
original Greek, but there are very ancient Latin 
versions of two of them. His Refv tat ion of 
Knowledge Falsely so Called, commonly known 
as Advcrsus 7/arcscs, in five books, is our chief 
source of information as to gnosticism (q.v.) 
and other heresies. It is one of the most pre¬ 
cious remains of early Christian literature 
and is an inexhaustible storehouse of apologetic 
materials. Iiis Proof of Apostolic Teaching , 
a Inter work, is of a more positive character 
and was written, not to confute heretics, but 
to confirm the faithful by a defense and 
exposition of the Christian Faith, W. It. 

See Christian Ciiurch, Education in the 
Early; Gnosticism; Scholasticism, 
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IRNERIUS (c. 1050-1130). — Italian jurist, 
probably born at Bologna. He was a master 
of liberal arts and taught rhetoric at Bologna 
while still comparatively young. Extrava¬ 
gant cluims have been made for him ns the 
founder of the study of law at Bologna, and the 
introducer of glosses. That he was neither has 
been shown by llashdnll, but his importance 
in the development of legal study cannot be 
denied. Previous to the time of Irnerius, the 
chief center for the study of law was Ravenna. 
Several circumstances combined to bring about 
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the decline of Ravenna and put Bolgna in the 
position of importance* Irnerius undoubtedly 
contributed to this by introducing and lectur¬ 
ing on the new parts of tho Digest, hitherto 
unknown in Bologna, as well as the old; and 
he was possibly the first glossator of it; tho 
old philosophic study of legal principles was 
replaced by a closer and more professional 
study of texts; at this time the whole Corpus 
Juris Civilis began to form the curriculum for 
students of civil law; the specialization now 
demanded led to a law faculty as distinguished 
from liberal arts, and law became a professional 
study with more mature students. These 
facts tended to give the law students and law 
doctors a position of great influence not only 
in Bologna, but throughout Italy, and to this 
influence Rashdall traces the rise of the student- 
university characteristics of Bologna. 

Irnerius was the author of a legal formulary 
(fonmdarium tabelliomm ; see Dictamen), and 
of many other works, the chief being the Sttvrna 
Codicis , the earliest medieval system of juris¬ 
prudence^ He held an important position as 
an imperial jurist, and his name appears fre¬ 
quently in royal documents from 1113 to 1125. 
On the question of papal election he supported 
the claims of the Emperor Henry V, 
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IRRADIATION. — Whenever a portion of 
the retina is stimulated by a beam of light, 
there is a tendency for the stimulation to spreacl 
over neighboring portions of tho retina, Tho 
result is a sensation which is not limited to the 
direct source of tho stimulation. Illusions 
sometimes arise from tho spreading of tho stimu¬ 
lation. Like phenomena of spreading of irrita¬ 
tion have been observed in other parts of the 
nervous system. 
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Heurick, C, L .Journal of Corporative Neurology, Mnroh, 


IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. — A number 
that cannot be expressed as tho ratio of two 
integers is called an irrational number. It 
is not necessary that such a number should bo 
expressible as a terminating decimal. For 
example, $ = 0.777 . . ; , and V2 = 1.4142 
. . . , but the former is rational while tho 
latter is irrational. There arc irrational num¬ 
bers that cannot be expressed in such a surd 
form as V2, ng, for example, and c. (See 
Transcendental Numbers.) The modern 
theory of irrational numbers is due largely to 
Weicrstrass, Dedekind, and G. Cantor. For 
vol, m—2 K 


this theory the reader may consult Dedckincl's 
Essays on JVuwifc^r (translated by Beman), 
Chicago, 1001. The theory is not simple 
enough for the secondary school, so that there 
the work must bo confined to the recognition 
of the common laws of operation with these 
numbers. The tendency at present is to elim¬ 
inate from tho secondary school all work with 
irrationals of a complicated nature, reserving 
this until tho theory can be studied more fully 
in college. In particular, the extracting of the 
square root of a binomial surd, a subject of 
practical value before the invention of the 
decimal fraction, is now commonly omitted in 
this type of school, at least beyond the most 
elementary case. D. E, S. 

See also Roots ; Incommensurable Quan¬ 
tities. 

IRRITABILITY. — Tho disposition of or¬ 
ganic substance to undergo certain marked 
physiological changes under the influence of 
incident forces which act ns stimuli. All living 
substance is irritable in that it is capable of 
reacting, in some way, to stimuli, Tho term 
is primarily a physiological one, and it has no 
psychological implications. In other words, 
irritability may, for all that is known, exist in 
the absence of sensibility. Nerve and musole 
cells arc commonly said to be highly irritable 
because upon the application of certain forms 
,of energy they undergo pronounced changes. 
The nerve cell, when acted upon, may give rise 
to a nervous impulse; the muscle cell may 
entirely change its form. These two kinds of 
colls arc first thought of as possessing irritabil¬ 
ity, because their expressions of this property 
are more striking than those of most types of 
cell. R. M. Y. 
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ISELIN, ISAAK (1728-1782). —Swiss author 
and philanthropist. Born at Basel, lie studied 
law at Gdttingcn, and after traveling for some 
years obtained an appointment at Basel as 
Secretary to the Council. lie devoted himself 
almost immediately to public and political 
questions. Ilis chief philosophical works were 
Geschichte der ftfenschhcil (History oj Mankind, 
1704), and Trailme eines Menschcnfrcundes 
{Dreams of a Philanthropist, 1776), in which 
from a viewpoint opposed to that of Rousseau 
the progress of man is the upward progress of 
reason to happiness and perfection, Iselin’s 
main interests, however, seem, as with so many 
other Swiss leaders at this period, to have lain 
in education for the improvement of the nation 
and humanity. In 17Q0 he played an impor¬ 
tant part in organizing the Hclvctische Gesell - 
schaft, and. in 1777 the GeseUschafl der Gulen 
und GcmeinniUzigcn (Society for the Public 
Welfare), which has continued to tho present. 
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In 1760 lie was appointed on a commission to 
consider measures for the improvement of tho 
Basel gymnasium. Ho had already offered sug¬ 
gestions in 1757 for the improvement of the 
university in Unoorgrcifiichen Qedanken Uber 
die Verbesserung dcs Baselschen hohen Schulen 
(Humble Thoughts on the Improvement of the 
Basel] High Schools.) In 1768 ho wrote a col¬ 
lection of stories for children (Scunmlung den 
Nutzen und VergnUgcn de\\ Jugend gewidmcl). 
In the same year appeared Uber Erziehung (On 
Education ), in which there is a demand for an 
education to train men to tho highest, noblest, 
and best, not through abstract ideas, but by 
pleasurable, interesting, and concrete methods. 
Such work was for the philosopher who thor¬ 
oughly understands children. . At this time 
Basedow's Vorstellungen came into his hands, 
and thenceforth Basedow had no warmer friend 
and supporter. Isclin secured Subscriptions, 
brought the Appeal to the notice of tho Heir 
vctische Qcsclkchajtt and hoped that such a 
school would be established in Switzerland. 
In uber die Erziehungsanstallcn (On Educa¬ 
tional Institutions) the author makes a proposal 
for institutions in which different classes of 
society could be educated for life's work side 
by side for their mutual welfare. Tho educa¬ 
tion of girls is also insisted upon. Above all, 
Isclin seems to have welcomed the possibility 
of training teachers opened up by Basedow, 
and he assisted four Swiss students to proceed 
to Dessau for training. He continually kept 
the merits of tho Philanthropinum and the 
movement connected with it before the public 
in Ephemeriden dcr Menschhcil oder Bmiothek 
der Siltenlehrc und der Polilih (1776-1782). 

How great was Isclin's service to Pcstalozzi, 
it is impossible to estimate. After meeting 
with repeated failure in Ids attempt to secure 
the publication of Leonard and Gerlntde, Pcs- 
talozzi turned to Isclin, who rend through 
and corrected tho Mb., secured a publisher 
in Berlin, and arranged for a reasonable re¬ 
muneration for the work. 

The Gesellschaft dcr Gulen und GemeinniH- 
zigen , of which Isclin was the moving spirit, 
devoted a great part of its labors to education; 
it offered prizes for attendance and drawing; 
distributed readers; taught special subjects 
such as singing, geometry, and needlework: 
encouraged gymnastics and opened a girls 5 
school in 1812; founded libraries for children 
and adults^ museums, a civic newspaper; con¬ 
ducted children's festivals; and apprenticed 
boys on leaving school. 
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ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or ISIDORES 
HISPALENSIS.— A Spanish bishop who flour¬ 


ished in the late sixth and early seventh cen¬ 
tury. He was noted for his learning, eloquence, 
and ability, and was the author of numerous 
treatises. Iiis importance educationally, how¬ 
ever, depends upon his one work, the Eiymolo - 
giarum, Libri XX or Origincs, This was an en¬ 
cyclopedic work covering all branches of knowl¬ 
edge which served throughout the Middle Ages 
as a textbook of higher learning and a source of 
cncrnl information. For his sources tho author 
epemlod quite generally upon second-hand in¬ 
formation, and was not very particular ns to its 
character. Yet it was convenient and an au¬ 
thoritative church summary and as such ex¬ 
erted wide influence. The titles to the various 
books are as follows: (1) Grammar; (2) Rhet¬ 
oric and Dialectic; (3) Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, and Astronomy; (4) Medicine; (5) Law 
and Chronology (history); (6) Ecclesiastical 
books and offices; (7) God, angels, and the 
orders of the faithful; (8) Church ana the sect; 
(0) language); (10) Society and relationship; 
(11) Man and habits; (12) Animals; (13) Tho 
world and its parts; (14) The earth and its 
parts; (15) Buildings, fields, and their meas¬ 
ures; (16) Stones ancl metals; (17) Agriculture; 
(18) War and games ^ (19) Ships, buildings, and 
garments; (20) Provisions, domestic and rustic 
instruments, F. W. 

See Encyclopedias; Liberal Arts, Seven; 
Middle Ages, Education in. 
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ISOCRATES (436-338 b.c.). — The Athen¬ 
ian orator and rhetorician played an important 
part in the educational history of tho fourth 
century. Educated under the leading sophists, 
Prodicus, Protagoras, and Gorgins, he became 
a professional logographer or advocate, i.e. he 
wrote speeches for clients engaged in lawsuits. 
About 390 b.c, he opened a rhetoric school nt 
his home near the Lukeion. In his speech, 
Against the Sophists, written c. 390 b.c., he 
attacks those who attract pupils by low fees 
and big promises of imparting absolute and 
universal knowledge and eloquence without 
regard to the natural ability of the pupil. He 
aimed to prepare for an active public life, and 
this preparation consisted in a study of philos¬ 
ophy or a training in the formation of correct 
judgments by practice in deliberation and 
debating. He took pupils from the ages of 
about fifteen to twenty-one and charged ten 
mina> (about 3200) for the course of three or 
four years. Students from all parts of the 
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Greek-speaking t world flocked to him. He 
expected a previous knowledge of mathematics 
and sciences, and his own course consisted of 
essay writing ^ and speeches on all maimer of 
topics, practical, political, theological. Em¬ 
phasis was laid on style, diction, and matter. 
Speeches written by himself or others, includ¬ 
ing those of pupils, were studied, and sub¬ 
jected to criticism and revision. By a wise 
selection of themes and by inculcating high 
standards, Isgcratcs claimed that his course 
iu itself was an excellent training of character, 
for he did not hold that virtue was teachable. 
The success of his school was evidenced not only 
by his own great wealth, but by the number of 
his students who attained eminence in all walks 
of life, as rulers, statesmen, orators, lawyers, 
and historians. The truly educated man is 
distinguished by good taste, sound judgment, 
correct behavior, self-control, and modesty. 
Culture and polish were the ends of education, 
for, as he says, " Those whoso soul is well trained 
to play its part in all these ways, those I call 
wise and perfect men, and declare to possess 
all the virtues; those I regard as truly edu¬ 
cated.” This ideal in almost identicaf terms 
is, of course, also characteristic of the Renais¬ 
sance. Towards the close of his career (354 
b.c.) his great wealth drow on him an attack 
from one of his many rivals whom he had so 
often criticized. In his defense, Antidosis t or 
On the Exchange of Estates , he sums up his 
career as a teacher and defends himself and 
rhetorical training. For the use of selected 
Orations of Isocrates in modern schools, see 
Greek, Study op. 

See ItiiBTOHic, History op the Teaching 
op; Rhetoric Schools, 
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ISOLATION, — A term used to express the 
opposite of correlation (q.v.), in instruction, or 
the method of teaching subjects as separated 
from one another. It is claimed that only by 
recognizing arithmetic, geography, history, etc., 
as independent studies, adequate and complete 
in themselves, can each subject attain its own 
duo rights and realize its own appropriate 
end. The logical idea underlying this con- 
tention is that the various subjects represent 
something beside convenient distinctions 
carved out within a comprehensive unity; it as¬ 
sumes that thcro are just so many objectively im¬ 
portant phases of reality, and that each subject 
(or group of subjects) stands for just one of 
these phases. Accordingly by isolation of each 
subject and then by coordination of the various 
independent .subjects, the subject matter of 
instruction will bo rendered both definite and 
harmoniously complete. 


It may be replied that, philosophically speak¬ 
ing, both isolation and correlation represent 
stages in growth from the more direct and vital 
forms of experience to its logical formulation; 
that is, its organization for purposes of better 
intellectual control, Experience does not be¬ 
gin with a number of sharply marked oft fields, 
or topics, either requiring to be made moro 
distinct and definite in their separations, or 
else needing to be bound up together by 
various correlating devices, It begins with ft 
vague, somewhat confused and fluctuating 
unity, whose parts flow readily into one another, 
these parts being marked off by various in¬ 
terests and purposes, rather than by objective 
or logical differences. Growth takes place by 
a movement toward differentiation, on one 
hand, and toward interrelation of discrim¬ 
inated parts on the other. Isolation thus rep¬ 
resents a goal toward which instruction and 
learning are moving, not original divisions. 
The distinctive character of mathematics, as a 
subject on its own account having its own 
unique material and special method, follows 
alter a term of study marking the attainment 
of a logical comprehension. Even then it is 
undesirable that differentiation should be 
carried to the point of isolation in its literal 
sense. For the purposes of all education save 
that of the specialist it is needful that the inter¬ 
dependence of each study with the other studies 
— their mutual applications to one another and 
to life — should be borno in mind. This re¬ 
tirement is met only when correlation and 
ifferentiation are used to supplement each 
other, instead of being treated as rivals, J. D. 

See Correlation. 

ISRAELITES. — See Jewish Education. 

ITALIAN, STUDY OF. — See Modern Lan¬ 
guages. 

ITALY, EDUCATION IN. — Italy is a par¬ 
liamentary monarchy. Its area is 286,682 square 
kilometers, its population 34,688,653 (1011). 
The territory is divided into 69 province and 
over 8000 comuni (towns and villages). The 
affairs of a province are administered b,y a 
Consiglio provinciate (provincial council), 
elected by the people, and uDepulazione pro¬ 
vinciate elected by the Consiglio from among 
its members. The affairs of a comune arc like¬ 
wise administered by a Consiglio comunale . 
elected by the people, a Sindaco (mayor), and 
a Giunla comunale (communal committee), 
elected by the Consiglio from among its mem¬ 
bers. A government officer, the Prefeito, 
supervises all local bodies. Provinces are for 
administrative purposes subdivided into cir- 
condari (circuits) or distreffi (districts). The 
town in which the Prefeito resides and the 
Consiglio provinciate meets is called Capoluogo 
di provincia, and ^ivesthe name, as a rule, to 
the province. Likewise, the administrative 
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center of a circondario, or dislrclto, is called Ca~ 
poiuoao (chief town) di circondario, or distretto. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. — Italian 
education as a part of Italian culture, is a 
direct outgrowth of Roman society and 1ms its 
origin even in pre-Roman times. The consider¬ 
ation of these historical foundations of modem 
conditions is given under Roman Education. 
The Roman schools continued until well into 
the Middle Ages, and the discussions of educa¬ 
tion during the Middle Ages (g.u.) applies par¬ 
ticularly to Italy. So, too, the discussion of 
Monasticism and Education and the minor 
topics such as Abbey Schools, Bishops’ Schools, 
etc., relate particularly to Italy. Universities 
took their rise in Italy, and the discussion of 
origins under this topic has special reference to 
Italy. Again, with tire period of the Renais¬ 
sance, the educational and cultural influences 
had their origin in Italy, and the survey of 
education during the Renaissance (q,v.) forms 
but a chapter in the history of Italian educa¬ 
tion. Tho Teaching Orders (see Jesuits, etc.) 
furnished many schools after the Reformation. 
After the Council of Trent (1545) seminaries 
were established in many places, and, though 
primarily intended for tho training of the clergy, 
laymen were also often instructed in them. 
The academics and private schools of both 
secondary and elementary type furnished a 
well-developed system of schools for Italy 
(luring the early centuries of tho modern period. 
These were established by princes, by teachers, 
by cities, or by private endowment, or by ec- 
clesiRstical authority of various types. Some 
of these schools were very noted. In some 
instances there was ail approach to a local 
system of schools. Venice, for instance, had 
public schools very early; and in 1551 it was 
ordered that each section of the city should 
maintain a grammar school. However numer¬ 
ous, these schools cannot be regarded as con¬ 
stituting a system of education, though pro¬ 
visions were made by some of the sta tes to regu¬ 
late tho whole matter. One of the earliest is 
perhaps that of Victor Amcdcus II, of Sar¬ 
dinia (1729). Education in the first half of the 
eighteenth century fell to a very low plane; 
in the second half there is the beginning of a 
revival. In Lombardy, then wader tho Austrian 
crown, wore introduced the reforms of Maria 
Theresa and her successors. (Sec Austria.) 
After the invasion of the French at the end of 
the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Italy passed under the rule 
of France, cither directly as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Rome; or indirectly, as tnc kingdoms of Naples 
and Italy, and laws wero enacted following tho 
French model. The fall of Napoleon brought 
back the old regime, and very little, if anything, 
was done to promote public education, though 
universities and many schools were state or 
municipal institutions more or less controlled 
by the clergy. The kingdom of Sardinia had 
a general statute pertaining to education 


(1824); Lombardy and Vcnctia, under Austria, 
followed Austrian laws; other states had no 
general statutes. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCA¬ 
TION,— The fundamental law that regulates 
public instruction in Italy is the Casati act of 
Nov. 13.1859. When promulgated, it applied 
only to the kingdom of Sardinia; that is, Sardinia, 
Piedmont, Liguria, and Savoy, and Lombardy; 
it has since been extended, with some changes, to 
other parts of the kingdom of Italy. The lack 
of another general act, however, has caused 
many parts of it to be applied more or less 
legally to the whole kingdom, and it has been 
the basis of most of the acts dealing with par¬ 
ticular phases of education. 

Central Administration, — At the head of 
the national system is the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Ho is a member of the cabinet 
and either a deputy or a senator. His control 
extends to all orders of public instruction, 
military and navtd schools excepted, and to all 
officers charged with the inspection of public 
schools and higher institutions. The Minister 
decides upon all disputed questions, revises tho 
decisions of his subordinates, and, by means of 
his officers or other persons designated by him 
for the purpose, supervises private schools and 
institutions of instruction and education. In 
tho case of refusal to conform to the laws, he 
may order the schools to be closed, after con¬ 
sulting the Higher Council, Next in impor¬ 
tance to the Minister is the Undersecretary of 
State for Public instruction, who takes charge 
of the affairs intrusted to him by the Minister, 
substitutes for him during hi# absence, and may 
represent him in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. 

Tho highest body dealing with public^ in¬ 
struction is the Higher Council (Consiglio 
Superiore ). According to Act 496, of 1900, 
this Council consists of thirty-six members, 
chosen as follows: ^ six senators elected by the 
Senate, six deputies elected by the Chamber 
(senators and deputies so elected must not bo 
university professors), twelve members nomi¬ 
nated by tho Minister, and twelve designated 
by ordinary and extraordinary university 
professors- Members are selected or appointed 
for four years and cannot bo reelected within 
two years from tho close of their terms of serv¬ 
ice; half of the Council is renewed every two 
years. Before tho passing of this act, there 
were only thirty-two members, none of whom 
were elected by Senate or Chamber. The 
change was bitterly opposed by many profes¬ 
sors, who feared 4 that senators and deputies 
would bring politics into tho Council. The 
Minister is the chairman of tho Council. A 
Vice-President is appointed by the King for 
two years. The Council meets regularly twice 
a year, in spring and fall, but the Minister may 
call an extra session at any time. The Council 
in committee of the whole at the request of the 
Minister prepares and examines all bills, by- 
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laws, and general provisions relating to the or¬ 
ganization of schools, appointment of profes¬ 
sors, etc. Tho Minister cannot dismiss or sus¬ 
pend a professor unless the Council concurs. 

Within the Council there is a committee 
(Giunla ) of fifteen members appointed by the 
Minister from the councilors. To this com¬ 
mittee, which meets once a month and may 
be called together by the Minister or Vice- 
President at any time, all affairs pertaining to 
higher education not coming before the full 
council arc referred. Affairs of special mo¬ 
ment arc first considered by a section of at least 
five members of the committee who submit 
their report to the full committee for a final 
discussion. A special section of the committee, 
created by an act of 1906, deals with matters 
pertaining to secondary education. This sec¬ 
tion is composed of four councilors, members of 
the committee (one being chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of the section), appointed by the Minis¬ 
ter; one director and two teachers of govern¬ 
ment secondary schools, who must have taught 
seven years, and one director or teacher of 
schools, recognized as equivalent to government 
schools, elected by tho directors and teachers 
of those schools. Another special section of the 
committee, created by the act of Juno 4, 1911, 
deals with matters pertaining to primary edu¬ 
cation. This is composed of three members 
of the Higher Council appointed by the Minis¬ 
ter, the director general of elementary educa¬ 
tion, a head master and a teacher of normal 
schools elected by all head masters and teachers, 
an inspector selected by the Minister, a director 
of primary education ami two elementary 
teachers selected by all directors and teachers, 
and another member with a knowledge of educa¬ 
tion appointed by the Minister. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is also 
assisted by permanent committees which ad¬ 
vise on particular subjects. Among these are 
a central committee for diffusion of education 
in southern Italy and Sardinia and Sicily 
(Commissionc cenirak per la diffusione dell* 
islruzione ekmenlare nel mezzogiorno o ncllc 
tiolc) and a committee to pass on all contro¬ 
versies relating to primary education (Ctom- 
missione consulliva per k conlroversie relative all 1 
islntzionc primaria ). 

Tho Ministry of Public Instruction is di¬ 
vided into four bureaus {Direzioni gencrati ),— 
elementary and normal education, secondary 
education, higher education, and fine arts re¬ 
spectively; and two independent divisions (7)i- 
vittioni) with a total of 191 employees of higher 
grade, including 20 inspectors, 02 accountants, 
128 minor clerks. All employees are subject to 
tho general act 290 of June 25, 1908. They 
arc appointed by competitive examination, and 
vacancies arc filled by promotion, those of 
higher grades by examination. The chiefs 
of bureaus arc chosen by the council of Min¬ 
isters; they may also be persons not belonging 
to the administration. 


The salary of tho Minister is 25,000 Hro, of 
the undersecretary 12,000, of chiefs of bureaus 
(Direttori generali) 10,000 liro. That of higher 
grade clerks and accountant varies from 2000 
to 8000 lire, that of minor clerks from 1500 
to 4000 lire. (1 liro = 18 cents.) 

Local administration . — In each province 
there arc: (o) A Provveditorc who has charge of 
everything relating to public instruction in the 
province. The sixty-nine Promditori have 
salaries varying from 5000 to 8000 lire. (6) A 
Consiglio provinciate scolastico (Provincial edu¬ 
cation council) of fifteen members including 
the Provvcdilore , who is the chairman, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Consiglio provinciate , of the 
Consigli comunali, of teachers, etc. Tho Con- 
siglio has the general supervision of elementary 
schools and tho direct ad ministrations of schools 
for most of the cotmini (see below), (c) A Dc~ 
putazione scolastica (Education committee) of 
seven members including the Provveditorc , who 
is the chairman. It prepares the budget and 
all affairs to be submitted to the Consiglio, 
{d) A Dclegazionc Qovernativa (Governmental 
committee) which revises the accounts of the 
Consiglio, (c) A Giunta provinciate ver le scuolc 
medic (Provincial council for middle schools) 
which has the general supervision of secondary 
schools of the province.' 

Istiluti iecnici and naulici, and schools under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com¬ 
merce are not under the Giunta, hut each of 
them has a special supervisory committee, that 
of the former called Uiunia di vigilanza. Uni¬ 
versities and schools of university rank are 
independent of local authorities. 

Primary Schools.— Under the Casnti act all 
comuni had the direct administration of their 
schools, tho state contributing to thc expenses 
and having tho general supervision. In this 
respect the act of June 4,1911, has made radical 
changes. Co muni capoluogo di provincia and of 
a circondario or dislrclto , the last, if they have a 
population of more than 10,000, will retain tho 
administration of their schools. The capoluaglii 
di circondario or distreito may within three 
years from the |)romulgation of the act waive 
the right to administer their schools. Comuni 
which by the census of 1911 have less than 
25 per cent of illiterates, provided they have 
fulfilled all requirements of the laws relating 
to elementary education for the lust five years, 
may retain the administration of their schools, 
but arc not obliged to do so. Schools of other 
comuni will be administered by the Consiglio 
provinciate scolastico. 

The Casati act provided for a full system of 
elementary education, though not compulsory. 
According to it elementary schools wore divided 
into two grades, each completed in a term of 
two years, the child entering the first class at 

1 The Deputations, Dtleyazione, find Giunta were created 
by tlie net ul Juno <1, 1011. Formerly (lie* Consiglio provincial', 
differently composed, had uuperviaiun of primary aim secondary 
education. 
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the age of six or seven. The course of study of 
the Lower grade covered religious instruction, 
reading, writing, elements of arithmetic, Italian 
language, and elements of the metric system. 
That of the higher grade included, besides the 
subjects of the lower grade: composition, pen¬ 
manship, accounting, elements of geography, 
the moat important events of national history, 
the elements of physical and natural sciences, 
chiefly in their application to everyday life; 
also in the higher grade schools for boys the 
elements of geometry and geometrical draw¬ 
ing; in those for girls, needlework. 

Compulsory education was established by 
the act of July 15,1877. known as the Coppino 
act, which required all children to attend school 
from six to nine, or ton, if they did not pass the 
prescribed examination. By this act the sub¬ 
jects of instruction for the three compulsory 
years wore elements of civics, reading, pen¬ 
manship, the rudiments of the Italian language, 
arithmetic and the metric system. The omis¬ 
sion of religious instruction excited much 
opposition, hut without effect. The obligation 
placed by the earlier not upon c omuni, having 
a population of over 4009 or possessing a 
secondary school, to maintain demontary 
schools of the higher grade, was not changed 
by the Coppino act. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1904 
(Orlando aot) there were: (a) comtni which had 
established the whole course of five classes 
either because obliged to do so, or voluntarily; 
(b) comuni which had established schools with 
four classes though not obliged to establish 
the fourth; (c) all other comuni having only 
the throe classes of the lower grade. The act 
of 1904 changed nothing as to the comuni of 
division (c), but it required those of division 
(a) to establish within three years a sixth class, 
reducing the teaching hours to three daily in 
the fifth and sixth classes, and assigning both 
of them to one teacher. In these comuni the 
age limit was extended to the twelfth year 
unless tlie Minister recognized that the expense 
involved was too great. The aot forbade comuni 
of division (b) to dose any of the schools vol¬ 
untarily opened; hero compulsory education 
has been extended to all existing school classes. 
Comuni of divisions (a) and (6), which had 
voluntarily opened classes of the Higher grade 
and charged a fee, have been authorized to 
maintain the fee, though attendance lias been 
made compulsory. 

The syllabus for the fifth and sixth classes 
covers: Italian language, Italian history of the 
nineteenth century, civics, geography, arith¬ 
metic, geometry, accounting, domestic economy, 
natural sciences and hygiene, penmanship 
and drawing, and, in schools for girls, needle¬ 
work. Singing, manual training, agriculture, 
and other subjects inny be added by the comimi. 
Pupils intending to enter secondary schools 
leave the elementary schools at the end of the 
fourth year, when they take a special examina¬ 


tion called maturity examination at ten years of 
age, for which a fee of fifteen lire is charged; 
pupils who have followed the whole course of 
six classes may be admitted under certain con¬ 
ditions, to the second class (year) of the Sc note 
tecnica. 

The act of 1904 made more stringent provi¬ 
sions for enforcing compulsory school attend¬ 
ance and provided for the establishment of 
3000 evening and Sunday schools for illiterate 
adults in those districts where the number of 
illiterates is highest. Special provisions for 
the diffusion of elementary education in the 
southern and central provinces were made by 
a later act of 1906. 

The act of June 4, 1911, has gone much 
farther toward improving the conditions of 
elementary education; under its provisions 
the state assumes a larger part of the expenses. 
In each comune n patronalo scolaslico is es¬ 
tablished in order to further encourage attend¬ 
ance and efficiency by the distribution of free 
meals, clothes, establishments of libraries, etc. 

Teachers , —Teachers in comuni , which re¬ 
tain the administration of their schools, are 
appointed by the Coimpho comunale with the 
approval of the Consiglio ’provinciate scolaslico . 
Thoso of other comuni arc appointed by the 
Consiglio provinciale scolaslico, Salaries in 
force from Jnn. 1, 1912, have been fixed by the 
act of June 4, 1911, and range from 1200 to 
1700 lire for teachers in graded schools, i.c. in 
larger comuni , for boys or boys and girls, and 
from 1050 to 1500 for teachers in graded schools 
for girls. For schools not graded, namely, in 
very small villages, salaries arc 500 and 800 
lire. Teachers in charge of two classes have an 
extra compensation of 300 lire. All teachers 
have four increases, equal to one tenth of their 
salary, once every six years. Some of the 
comuni pay considerably higher salaries. 
Rome pays from 1SOO to 3100 lire; Milan 
from 1S50 to 2900 for men and 2600 for women; 
Venice from 1700 to 2200 for men and 1400 to 
1800 for women. Legally no one can be ap¬ 
pointed as a teacher unless he has secured a 
diploma; but the appointment can md often 
docs go temporarily to any one who, in the 
estimation of the Provvedilorc t is able to take 
charge of the class. The teacher is first ap¬ 
pointed for a term of three years; if reappointed, 
ic can he dismissed only for cause. No man 
can be appointed teacher under eighteen years 
of age, and no woman under seventeen years 
of age. All teachers receive a pension upon 
retirement, either from a special pension fund 
established for that purpose or from the comuni, 
if the comuni bad provided a system of pen¬ 
sions before the pension fund was created. 
Comtmi contribute to this fund five per cent 
of the salaries paid to their teachers, The 
teachers pay four per cent. The state also 
contributes. 

To supervise elementary schools there arc 
direllori aidaltici (school directors in tho comuni, 
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who have the administration of their schools; 
sub-inspectors (1000 in tho whole country 
newly established by the act of June 4, 1011, 
at salaries from 2000 to 2400 lire, part of them 
replacing direttori didatiici of smaller comnni); 
and over them inspectors (400 in number nt 
salaries from 2500 to 4500). There are also 
ten central inspectors connected with tho Min¬ 
istry with salaries of 6000 and 7000 lire. 

Cost of Education, — The expenses for ele¬ 
mentary schools arc borne by the comuni with 
contributions from tile State. In 1SQ9 the 
State paid nearly 4,000,000 lire, the prov¬ 
inces less than 400,000, and the comuni 64,000.- 
000, making a total of 68,400,000 lire. Tina 
is loss than three lire per capita while at 
the same time the expenses of Great Britain 
and the United States were nearly twelve lire 
and those of Germany over nine per capita. 
Under the Education Acts of 1SSO and 1900, 
and more especially those of 1904 and 1906, 
the State has increased its share of the expendi¬ 
ture. It amounted to nearly fourteen million 
lire for the fiscal year 1906-1907, to nearly 
eighteen for 1907-1908, to twenty in 1908- 
1909, and fco nearly twenty-four million in 
1909-1910. The act of 1906, applying to 
southern and central Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
provided for more than 18,000 now schools 
at «n expenditure of more than 18,000,000 
lire, of which above 11,000,000 will be contrib¬ 
uted by tho state and 7,000,000 by the comuni. 
Five years wore allowed for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, The act of June 4, 1911, 
nas further provided that within three years 
all rural schools shall bo reorganized. ' Tho 
higher expenses caused by tho increase of 
salary of teachers, and the establishment of 
new schools will fail upon tho State. Tho 
Bank of Deposit and Loans will lend to the 
comuni 20,000,000 lire a year for twelve years 
and tho State will pay the interest on this sum. 
It is estimated that tho total expense of tho 
State will rise from nearly 34,000,000 lire for 
tho fiscal year 1910-1911 to nearly 74,000,000 
lire for the fiscal year 1920-1921. The share of 
tho expenses for tho comuni whoso schools will 
be administered by the Comiglio will be fixed at 
the highest figure of their expenses for schools 
for tho years 1900 or 1910 and turned over to 
tho ConsipHo. 

Statistics. — Itecent statistics cover only 
govern men t schools and those recognized as 
equivalent to them. General statistics are not 
issued oftener than five-year periods. The last 
statistics covering all kinds of schools relate to 
the school j'ear 1901-1902 for normal and 
complementari schools and special schools for 
girls; those for all other schools are much older. 
The most recent general statistics available are 
for 1907-1008. 

Additional schools needed above number 
for 1907-1908, 27,000. State of schoolrooms 
(1907-1908): good, 21,028; poor, 20,233; 
unsatisfactory, 18,806; total, 60,067. 


STATISTICS OP PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ScrjQQt. Yeau 

Scnoor.s 

grades) 

Teach ana 

Pupils 

1871-1872 . . . 

33,550 

34,309 

1,615,790 

1877-1878 . . . 

30,702 

30,702 

1,830,740 

1882-1883 . . . 

42,390 

43,650 

1,873,723 

1887-1888 . . . 

42,247 

47,008 

2.125,207 

1892-1803 . . . 

49,722 

51,385 

2,201.000 

1001-1902 , . . 

53,250 

50,433 

2,648,683 

1007-1G08 . . .: 

63,018 

00,323 

3,002,108 


Pupil*. — The total number of children 
from six to twelve years of age was 4,500,000 
(estimated); obliged to attend school 3,949,141 
(1907-1908); enrolled in public schools, 
3,002,168, or 93 per cent of population. 


SCHOOL YEAH L007-1008 


Grades 

Pirn L3 

ENUOLIiED 

Pupils tvbo passed thb 
Final Examination . 


1,260,317 

033,378 


850,587 

470,702 

3d . . . . . 

007,317 

310,840 

4th. 

181,323 

100,050 

5th ..... 

77,875 

52,751 

0th ..... 

18,740 

13,052 

Total . . 

3,002,108 

1,596,475 or 58.90 per 



cent of puplte enrolled, 


EXPENDITURE (LIRE) 




CONUNI 



Fiscal Year 

State 

Calen¬ 

dar 

year 

Total 

cent of 
total 
expen¬ 
diture 

Per 

cap¬ 

ita 

1903-1904 

1010-1011 

5,750,171 

20,791,110 

1809 J 
1900: 

00,350,900 

130,023.700 

14.18 

15.52 

2.07 

4.00 


EVENING AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS FOIt ADULTS 


Established under Acta of 1004 and 1906,4783 (14)07—► 
1908.) 


Enrolled 

Who took tub 
Exvmih vtion 

Who massed w 

Men 

148,233 

78,314 

01,543 

Women 

34,140 

10,089 

10,174 

Total 

182,373 


77,717 


Private Schools (1907-1908): schools, 3504; 
Grades, 11,904; schoolrooms, 6534; pupils, 
148,081; principals. 2063; teachers, men, 1318; 
women, 4749; total, 6067. 
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The number of private schools is about the 
same as reported for 1901—1003, the number of 
teachers has decreased. Kindergartens for 
1907-1908 ‘ numbered 4967; teachers were 
7393; pupils were 378,563. 

Secondary Education. — General Regula¬ 
tions. — The secondary schools arc regulated 
by the Gasati act, but the full provisions of 
that measure, as regards the number, location, 
and support of the several classes of secondary 
schools, have never been realized. As a rule 
the buildings and equipments for the secondary 
schools are provided by the local authorities 
and the current expenditures by the state and 
local authorities; the proportion borne by the 
latter having been fixed by an act of 1904 
and amending act of 1907, for the schools taken 
over by the state hereafter. 

In the normal and complementari schools the 
salaries of teachers, the expenses for scientific 
and teaching material for the laboratories and 
for the library arc paid by the state; tiie sala¬ 
ries of teachers in the elementary schools, the 
cost of the building, its care and janitors* 
salaries arc paid by the comuni. Any one hav¬ 
ing the moral qualification may open a second¬ 
ary school provided lie gives notice to the 
Provvedilore or the chief of the Giunta (Com¬ 
mittee) of the Isiituto tecnico of the province, 
if he wishes to open such ft school, or to the 
Minister, if there is no Isiituto tecnico in the 
province. Teachers must have diplomas. The 
students of private secondary j schools must 
pass the government examinations to secure 
the recognition of their studies. ^ Comuni prov¬ 
inces and other public corporations may estab¬ 
lish secondary schools; such schools may under 
certain conditions bo recognized as equivalent 
to government schools. 

Types of schools. — The secondary schools 
are classified ns follows: — 

(I) Classical schools and modem schools 
with Latin: («) Ginnasio —five years’ course; 
(6) Licco — three years, 

(II) Modem schools without Latin, and 
technical schools: (a) Scuola tccnica and 
Scuola complementary — three years; (6) Isti- 
luto tecnico —four years; and Isiituto nautico 
— three years, 

(III) Normal schools: (a) as II; ( h) Scuola 
nor male — three years, or (a) as I; {b) Cor so 
magistrate — two years. 

Ginnasio, sc note tecnica, and scuola complc- 
mcniarc arc schools of the first grade; Licco, 
isiituto tecnico, istiluto nautico, and scuola nor - 
inale , of the second grade. In cities having 
ginnasio and liceo the two institutes. are com¬ 
bined in one licco-ginnasio. Candidates for 
admission to a secondary school must pass the 
malurila examination. 

The full classical course, it will be seen from 

1 Kinder gar tcn3 arc regarded ns eh nri table institutions, and 
therefore nto undor the supervision of tbo Minister of tho Into- 
rior * the State grunts them subsidies from a special nppropria- 
tion for that purpose. 


the above outline, covers eight years; the full 
modern course, seven years. Girls are ad¬ 
mitted to all secondary schools on the same 
terms as boys, but the scuola complemcntare is 
exclusively for girls. Tho plan of studies for 
the ginnasi includes Italian, Latin, Greek, 
French, history, geography, mathematics, nat¬ 
ural history; that of licei, philosophy, physics 
and chemistry and the subjects taught in tho 
ginnasi with the exception of French. The 
plan of studies of the “ modern ” ginnasi es¬ 
tablished bv act No. 800 of July 21, 19U, in¬ 
cludes Italian, Latin, French/ German or 
English, geography and history, mathematics, 
natural history, drawing, and physical culture; 
that of the licei includes in addition: political 
economy, philosophy, elements of civics, phys¬ 
ics, chemistry, astronomy, and physical geog¬ 
raphy. These new schools will he established 
in those cities having more than one liceo - 
ginnasio } and only the fourth class of the gin - 
msio will be established for the school year 
1911-1912, the fourth and fifth in 1912-1913 
and so on. The studies of the scuola tccnica 
are Italian, history, the elements of civics, 
geography, French, mathematics, the elements 
of natural sciences, drawing, penmanship. A 
few schools have special courses comprismg 
besides the above with slight changes, (a) flo¬ 
riculture, (6) accounts and English or German, 
(c) tho elements of mechanics and technology. 
These new plans have been established re¬ 
cently (1899) and in a few schools only. Tho 
studies of the scnohi complemcntare include: 
Italian, geography, Italian history, the ele¬ 
ments of mathematics and accounting, the 
elements of natural and physical science and 
hygiene, French, drawing, needlework, gym¬ 
nastics. There are also numerous special 
schools for girls, mostly hoarding schools, with 
plau of studies similar to those of scuole com - 
piemen tori. 

Technical schools (isiituti iccnici) arc divided 
into sections (s ezioni). The three most impor¬ 
tant are: (a) physico-mathcmatical section (sez- 
ione fisico-matemalica .), (5) surveying, building 
and agricultural section (sezioue di agrimensura), 
(c) accounting and commerce section (sezione di 
commercio e ragioneria). A few istitnli have 
also (d) agricultural section ( sezione di agro - 
nomia), (e) industrial section [sezione indus¬ 
trials), The plan of studies for all sections in¬ 
cludes Italian, history, geography, French, 
drawing, logic and ethics, natural history, 
physics and chemistry, and mathematics; the 
various subjects, however, do not cover the 
same ground for all sections. Additional 
subjects are, for section (a) higher branches of 
mathematics, and Gprman or English; (6) agri¬ 
culture, building and drawing, real estate and 
building law, surveying and drawing and descrip¬ 
tive geometry; (c) accounting; commercial, 
administrative, and civil law; political economy; 
finance and statistics; English or German. Sec¬ 
tions ( d ) and (e) have special programs. 
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Tho Nautical Institutes arc divided into 
three sections: («) engineering section, ( b) 
nautical section, (c) shipbuilding section (for 
small crafts only). The plan of studies for all 
sections includes, though in different measure, 
Italian, history, mathematics, physics, mechan¬ 
ics, English. Also for section (a) applied 
mechanics, steam engines, thawing, materials of 
construction and fuels, engineers’ duties, and ship 
practice; for section ( b ) navigation, seaman¬ 
ship, astronomical geography and nautical 
astronomy, steam engines, meteorology, com¬ 
mercial geography, maritime law and account¬ 
ing; for section (c) applied mechanics, steam 
engines, naval construction and drawing, 
material of construction, theory of the ship, 
law. 

Connected with the technical and nautical 
schools there aro evening courses, and with 
the nautical schools also preparatory schools, 
and special courses at one of them (Piano di 
Sorrento) for foremen in shipyards. 

The plan of studies for tho normal school for 
boys includes pedagogy, ethics, Italian, history, 
geography, the dements of mathematics, ac¬ 
counting, physics, chemistry, natural history, 
and hygiene, drawing, penmanship, singing, 
agriculture, gymnastics, practice in elementary 
schools, and manual training. The normal 
schools for girls include all above subjects, 
except manual training and needlework, 
domestic economy, and practice in the kinder¬ 
garten. Owing to tho scarcity of men teachers 
special two years normal courses (com jnap’s- 
tmli) have been established in towns having 
ginnasi only, by act of July 21, 1911, Boys 
and girls will be admitted if they have passed 
the liccnza examination of the ginnasio. Not 
more than fifteen of such courses may ho 
opened during 1911-1912, 1912-1913. 

Examinations. — Under the examination by¬ 
laws of 190-1 all pupils as a rule undergo three 
examinations, written and oral or only oral, 
during the school year, in December, March, 
and June, Marks are given to each pupil by 
tho teacher of each subject on general effi¬ 
ciency during the three months preceding each 
examination, and on all examination papers by 
the teacher of the subject and another teacher. 
The highest mark is ten and tho pupil who 
averages six in the above examinations and 
seven for good behavior in all subjects is ad¬ 
mitted to the next class (i.c. year of study); if 
he does not average six, he must present him¬ 
self for examination in October. If lie fails to 
pass, he must repeat the year o! study and ho 
must also do so, if he gets Jess than five marks 
for good behavior in more than one half of the 
number of subjects. 

At the end of each school course the pupil 
must pass a special examination called liccnza 
examination, unless he has obtained eight marks 
in the examinations during tho last yean The 
liccnza from the ginnasio is required to enter 
the liccOy that of the scuola complementers or 


scuola tccnica to enter the istituto iccmco or 
nauiico or the scuola nornmlc. Admission to 
the Istituto lecnico is obtained also through 
special examination. A liccnza certificate 
from a government or equivalent school is neces¬ 
sary to take tho civil service examinations or 
to enter tho universities or higher schools. 

Pupils studying nt private schools may take 
an examination to enter any class of the schools, 
except normal schools, or the liccnza. If they 
wish to enter the second class of a school of 
the first grade, they must have passed tho 
malar M examination at least one year before; 
if the third class, at least two years before, etc. 
If they wish to enter the second class of a school 
of tho second grade, they must have passed 
the liccnza examination of the corresponding 
school of the first grade one year before; if the 
third class, two years before, etc. Admission 
to tho second or third year of the normal school 
cannot bo obtained by any but regular pupils 
of a government school. 

Fees. — The fees to bo paid by pupils of 
government, or equivalent schools, for the 
whole course including examination fees (part 
of which is reserved to the teachers), vary 
from 10G to 409 lire. Clever pupils, if in needy 
circumstances, aro exempted from payment. 
Pupils who have studied privately pay higher 
examination foes. 

Teachers . — No one can be appointed teacher 
in any government or equivalent schools or 
teach in any private school unless he has a 
degree granted from a university or school of 
the same standing, or a special diploma, which 
can bo granted only after examination and for 
such subjects as arc not taught in universities. 
These arc modern languages (though there are 
some courses at a few universities), drawing, 
accounting, penmanship, and stenography. 
The status and compensation of teachers in 
government and equivalent schools are regulated 
by the two acts of April 8, 1900, nos. 142 and 
144, which fixed tho rules to be followed in 
appointing, dismissing, transferring from one 
plnce to another, censuring, etc., any teacher, 
The first appointment is for three years, after 
which it is made permanent, if the inspectors 
report favorably; if not, tho appointment is 
extended for another year, when the teacher is 
definitely appointed or dismissed. During this 
probationary period the teacher Qj rojcssorc ) 
jg called extraordinary {slraordinario); after 
the definite appointment, ordinary ( ordinario ). 
Not all places, however, arc filled by teachers 
so appointed. In certain cases, when a teacher 
would have only n few hours a week, a tem¬ 
porary appointment is made. Such appoint¬ 
ments are also made if a regular appointee 
cannot bo found for the place, and in schools 
with a large number of pupils, when it is neces¬ 
sary to divide classes and the regular teacher 
cannot take charge of all. As a rule, a teacher 
is appointed for a single study or for two re¬ 
lated subjects. 
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Salaries. — The scale of salaries paid to 
teachers in secondary schools varies consider¬ 
ably with the subject taught. Here only the 
salaries paid to teachers of subjects which aro 
definitely secondary are given, (a) All teachers 
of secondary schools of the first grade, with the 
exception of teachers of the fourth and fifth 
class (year) of the ginnasi , and teachers of 
drawing and penmanship in the normal schools 
for boys, and of drawing in the normal schools 
for girls, have salaries of 1800 lire if extraor¬ 
dinary, and from 2000 to 4800 if ordinary. 
(5) All other teachers of secondary schools of 
the second grade and those of the fourth and 
fifth class of the ginnasi have salaries of 2200 
lire if extraordinary, and from 2500 to 5400 
if ordinary. 

All ordinary teachers have four increases in 
salary of 500 lire each, every five years. Then 
two increases, one tenth of the salary thus 
reached, each at six years interval. In this 
way they pass from the minimum to the maxi¬ 
mum salaries, as given above. The four fixed 
increases, but not two consecutive ones, can 
be anticipated one year in ease of exceptionally 
able teachers. 

Teachers, like all the government employees, 
receive pensions on their retirement from serv¬ 
ice. 

Teachers of class (a) have to teach from fif¬ 
teen to eighteen hours, of class ( b ) from thirteen 
to fifteen hours, of the other classes a number 
of hours which varies from four to fifteen, ac¬ 
cording to the subjects. If they tench more, 
they receive extra pay. Extra pay, varying 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty lire a year, 
is also granted to those teachers who have 
charge of laboratories or have to correct exer¬ 
cises at home, etc. AH receive part of the 
examination fees paid by the pupils. 

Headmasters are appointed from teachers 
who have taught for thirteen years and from a 
list compiled by the Giunta del Consiglio Su¬ 
periors t sezione scuole medie, in accordance with 
results of the inspections. They arc appointed 
for a first period of five years during which they 
teach and receive extra compensation varying 
from 750 to 1000 lire a year. After the pro¬ 
bationary period,, they arc permanently ap¬ 
pointed and receive salaries not higher than 
6750 lire for schools of the first grade, and 6500 
for schools of the second grade, and they may 
bo relieved from teaching. 

Schools equivalent to government schools 
must pay the same salaries. 

Inspection. — A new body of inspectors for 
secondary schools was formed by Act 414 of 
June 27, 1909. For the purpose of this act tho 
whole of the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
one districts, In September each year by order 
of the Minister, inspectors arc assigned to each 
district; for certain subjects one inspector may 
be assigned to more than ono district. Tho 
appointments are for a year and may bo re¬ 
newed for two following years, after which one 


car must elapse before the appointment can 
e renewed. 

Inspectors are chosen from among (a) Pro¬ 
fessors of universities and schools of tho same 
rank, (5) Provuedilori , (c) Heads of secondary 
schools situated in another district, (d) Ordinary 
teachers of the second grade of secondary 
schools having taught at least ten years and 
teaching in schools outside of the district for 
which they are appointed inspectors, a and 5 
inspect second-grade secondary schools, and 
c and d first. Inspections aro made according 
to need, but there is a regular inspection in 
each school for eaoh subject once in five years. 
The purpose of the inspection is to ascertain 
whether tho course of study has been followed 
and to report on textbooks and to superintend 
the discipline and the method of teaching; to 
make, according to the results of tho inspec¬ 
tion, the needed recommendations for tho final 
appointment or dismissal, approval or censure 
of teachers; to give any information required 
by the Ministry concerning any teacher. 
At the end of each school year the inspectors 
of each district meet and compile a collective 
report in which aro stated the conditions and 
needs of tho schools. 

At the Ministry there arc ten inspectors for 
secondary schools; six are permanent and are 
appointed from among officers of classes (a). 
(6), and (c). Four are appointed yearly and 
reappointed for not more than five years. The 
central inspectors, besides special duties that 
may be assigned to them from time to time, 
compile the general program of inspections to 
be submitted to the Minister; coordinate the 
results of inspections; recommend to the Minis¬ 
ter the needed changes on the basis of those 
results; propose to the Minister extraordinary 
inspections, general and particular inquiries and, 
if needed, carry them out; promote investiga¬ 
tions relating to course of study and method of 
instruction; present to the Minister yearly a 
general report on secondary schools. 

Fine Arts and Music Schools, — Govern¬ 
ment fine arts and music schools are under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
They have not a uniform prganization and vary 
in importance in every respect. The number 
of fine arts government schools was thirteen in 
1901-1902 with 2433 pupils (2137 boys and 
296 girls). The non-government schools were 
thirteen with 1C25 pupils (1363 boys and 262 
girls). Tho former had 167 teachers, the latter 
66 , 

The government music schools were five in 
number with 952 pupils (353 boys and 419 
girls); tho non-government 51, with 4431 
pupils (3408 boys and 1023 girls). The num¬ 
ber of teachers in the former was 146, in the 
latter 395. 

Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial 
Schools. — Notwithstanding article 1 of the 
Casati Act. which says all schools are under tho 
Ministry of Public Instruction a great number of 
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schools have been established under the super¬ 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce. They nre practical schools of 
agriculture, commerce etc, 

The schools of agriculture are regulated 
under the act of June G, 1885, No. 3141. They 
are established at the suggestion of local au¬ 
thority (comuni, province, etc.) which pay two 
fifths of the expenses besides providing an 
experimental farm, while the state pays three 
fifths. Encli school is managed by a committee 
whose members arc appointed partly by the 
government and partly by tho local bodies 
sharing in the expenses. They arc classified 
as either practical or special schools. Tho 
course of study of the practical schools covers 
three years, and includes: Italian, history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, surveying, 
drawing, accounting, bookkeeping, penman¬ 
ship, natural and physical sciences, agriculture 
and related industries. Some have a fourth 
yenr of practical studies. 

To be admitted, boys must havo passed tho 
examination for admission to the fourth class 
(year) of tho elementary schools, but though 
that examination is usually passed at- the age 
of nine to ten, boys are not admitted to the 
agricultural schools until they arc at least four¬ 
teen and not after they are seventeen. Tho 
boys may board on tho school farm. The staff 
of each school includes, as a rule, a director, a 
vice-director, an elementary school teacher and 
an assistant, besides extraordinary teachers for 
special subjects. 

Special schools of agriculture are of two 
grades. Those of the first grade are organized 
like the practical schools with this difference, 
that instead of agriculture in general, particular 
branches are offered, i.c . dairying at Reggio, 
horticulture at Florence, vine raising and wine 
making at four schools. The four of the 
second grade, all for vine raising and wine 
making, arc in their plan of studies similar to 
sections of istiluli tecnici, Boys are admitted 
if they have passed the final examination of a 
practical school or a special school of tho first 
grade or of a scuola Iecnica. 

Commercial and industrial schools arc gov¬ 
erned by tho by-laws of Juno 1, 1908, No. 187. 
They are established on the suggestion of local 
bodies (comuni, province, chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc.), which share the expense, the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture contributing within the 
limits of the total appropriation for that pur¬ 
pose, Theso schools arc divided into: (a) in¬ 
dustrial schools, i.e, manual training schools: 
(b) artistic-industrial schools \ ( c) commercial 
schools; (d) schools for girls. 

There are two grades of each class corre¬ 
sponding to the first and second grade of tho 
secondary schools. Their plan of studies varies 
greatly, ranging from schools of drawing with 
one teacher to a school fully equipped like the 
scuola industriale of Vicenza or like the scuolc 
medic di commercio, which correspond in all 


respects to a section of istituto tccnico. In the 
majority of these schools the teaching takes 
place on evenings and Sundays. The total 
rnunbcT of these schools, which receive grants 
from the government, was 310, with more than 
47,000 pupils in 1903-1004. The total expense 
for that year was more than 3,000,000 lire, 
of which about 700,000 wa3 paid by the Btato 
and more than 800,000 by the comuni. Tho 
number of teachers was over 2000. There 
were 427 schools, which did not receive any 
grant from the government. 

AH these agricultural, commercial, and in¬ 
dustrial schools arc under the supervision of a 
Bpecial committee, the Consiglio superiorc deW 
imegnamento , agrario , industrial* c commcr- 
dale which was established in 1907 by the amal¬ 
gamation of two previously existing, one for 
agricultural and tho other for commercial and 
industrial schools. There is also a body of 
inspectors, and the Minister may appoint other 
persons, whom ho thinks suitable, for spcaiai 
inspections. 

There arc also three mining schoola which 
rank as secondary schools of the second grade, 

Boarding Schools. — The schpols referred to 
above arc day schools. Boarding schools are 
for tho most part private institutions. There 
arc a few government institutions (those for 
boys called comnKf unzumaft), where pupils may 
board and follow tho courses at the public 
secondary schools or the elementary schools. 

Reform. — Ever since the promulgation of 
the Casati act the reform of the secondary 
schools hn3 caused much discussion. Since 
then some changes have been introduced in the 
plan of studies by one Minister and changes in 
the opposite direction by another. Many bills 
havo been introduced into Parliament for a 
general reform, but none has become a law, 

In 1906 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate the whole subject of secondary 
education. They have issued a report includ¬ 
ing a proposal for a new organization. Tho 
idea of n single secondary school for the first 
grade, which not long ago obtained, has been 
abandoned, and they propose for tho first prude: 
(ft) A three years' gmnasio for those who intend 
to pass to the licco aiut then to tho universities; 
tho plan of studies including Italian, French, 
history, geography, psychological education, 
elements of mathematics and natural sciences, 
drawing. Boys and girls will bo admitted if 
they are ten years old and have passed the 
maturity examination. (6) A scuola Iecnica 
preparing for the professional school of tho 
second grade. Boys and girls will be admitted 
if they have passed the mafurtfd examination, 
(c) A scuola complcmcntare for those who do 
not intend to pass to schools of the second order. 
Admission to be gained after tho sixth year of 
study in the elementary schools. 

For the second grade they propose: (a) A 
licco with a five-year course for those who in¬ 
tend to pass to the university. They propose 
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throe different kinds of liceo: (1) classic! technic School at Turin the School of Naval 
liceo with Latin, Greek, and French; (2) mod- Engineering at Genoa, the Higher Institute of 
cm liceo with Latin, French, and English or Florence, and the Clinical Institute at Milan, 
German; (3) scientific licco without Latin, the State contributes a fixed sum. All these 
which would take the place of the physico- institutions arc administered by special boards 
mathematical section of the islilulo tecnico. in which local bodies arc represented, but pro- 
(6) Professional schools taking the place of the fessors are appointed by royal decree or min- 
professional sections of the islittUo tecnico and istcriftl selection, The School for Oriental 
of the special schools of the second grade now Languages at Naples has a patrimony of its 

under the Ministry of Agriculture. own administered by the Minister of Public 

Higher Education. — Higher education is Instruction; also the Institute of Agriculture 

given at the universities (univcrdUl) and at of Perugia. 

other institutions the majority of which aro The general by-laws regulating the imivor- 
designated ns schools ( sctiolc ) or institutes sides and some of the other institutions arc 
(nlituti). Some of these institutions are con- those of Aug. 21, 1S05, No. 038. 
nee ted with universities, others aro entirely Administration. — For each university there 
independent. If under the control of the gov- are the following: (a) a principal ( Rellore ); 
ernment, the universities are called regie; (b) an academic council (Comiglio accadcmico); 
if under local bodies, libcre . All universities (c) a general assembly of professors 
arc governed by the same laws and by-laws, blca generate dci profeseori). For each faculty: 

the other institutions by special laws and by- (a) a dean (Preside); (6) a council of pre¬ 
laws. fessors ( Consifflio di facorn) . Special schools 

The faculties, all of which arc found in the have, ns a rule, an organization like the facul- 
largest universities, aro; (1) law, (2) medicine tics; the head, however, is usually called 
and surgery, (3) mathematical, physical, and director ( Diretlore ). 

natural sciences, (4) belles-lettres and philos- Rector . — The Rellore is chosen by the king 

ophy. In addition, there are schools m tho from three ordinary professors nominated by 

following subjects; pharmacy, engineering, the general assembly of professors; he is ap- 

veterinary science^ agriculture, commerce and pointed annually and may be reappointed, 
social sciences, oriental languages, midwifery; In Naples he is elected by the professors from 
and courses for notaries and attorneys, for three ordinary professors selected from the 
secondary and elementary school teachers, various faculties in turn; the election has to 
and schools for women. All commercial bo approved by the Minister. The Rellore is 
schools, the agricultural schools at Milan, appointed for two years. Ho is the chairman 
Portici, and Perugia, and the forestry school at of the academic council and the assembly of 
Vallombrosa arc under the Ministry of Agricui- professors; represents the university on all oc- 
ture, Industry, and Commerce; all other in- casions; confers degrees in the name of the 
stitutions are under the Ministry of Public king; communicates his decisions, those of 
Instruction. _ 4 the academic council, the faculties councils, tho 

The following is a list of institutions with general assembly of professors and the Minister 

the date of foundation, faculties, and number to all concerned; sees that all by-laws aro ad- 

of students in 1910-1011. herod to; looks after the administration by 

Maintenance . — The expenses in the various moans of the secretary of the university and 
institutions are borne by the State, local bodies other employees; inspects the university 
contributing in different ways. By act of 1802 library and all institutions belonging to the 
the universities of Genoa, Parma, Modena, university; regulates tho discipline of pro- 
Siena, Macerata, Cagliari, Snssari, Messina, and fessors, students, and employees; and compiles 
Catania were mada universities of the, second a yearly report to the Minister; and grants 
rank. To hnvo them raised to first rank local leave of absence. 

bodies agreed to pay to the State the difference Cotmcils . — Tho academic council is corn- 
involved in the salaries of teachers, and in a posed of tho following: (a) the Rettorc in office; 
few eases to have the faculties completed. (6) tho retiring Rettore; (c) the deans of the 
Local bodies of other cities contribute funds to faculties; (d) the retiring deans; (e) tho di- 
establish schools either in connection with rector of the schools connected with the uni- 
universities j or as independent institutions, vergity. Among other functions tho council 
These contributions arc of a permanent char- (a) grants scholarships and makes proposals 
acter. Other extraordinary payments have for state scholarships; (b) gives its advice on 
been made for new buildings or other extraor- changes relating to the university regulations 
dinary expenses. Free universities are sup- or any subjects submitted by the Rellore or the 
ported entirely by local bodies, except Urbino, Minister; (c) fixes the time schedule for classes; 
which receives a small subsidy from the State, (d) grants dispensation from payment of fees; 
The Institute of Social Sciences of Florence (c) decides upon the disposal of funds, 
and the Commercial University of Milan are The general assembly of professors, both 
supported by private gifts. ordinary and extraordinary, gives its advice on 

To all other commercial schools, to the Poly- reforms in universities, and nominates the three- 
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Town 


Ai|uiln 


Institution 


University .School 


L'acultikr 


coisrsfs for notaries, pharmacy 

mul midwifery 


Enhollmunt 


Itnri . , . 

Ilologtm fa.V.) 


Cagliari {q.t.) . 

Ca merino 


Catania . 

Ctttimznro . 

Ferrara . . . . 

Florence (?.».). 


Genoa 


Macerntn 

Mead itltt 

Milan . 


Modena 

Naples 


Padua 

Palermo 

Parma . . 
Pavla . . 

Perugia . . 

Pisa . . . 


Portlei , 
Homo (g.r.) 


Sasaari 

Siena 

Turin 


Urbino ....... 

Vnlloinbrosa , . . . . 

Venico .... . . . 


1800 

IKSO 

IU!>8 


1JS77 

1020 


1727 


1131 

iano 

1391 


1310 


1882 

1875 

1-243 


1870 

1S8I 

1290 
in it) 

185ft 


1870 

1002 

11)05 

1078 


1221 

1810 

1850 

1727 

1222 

1805 

1512 

1200 


1890 

1828 


1810 

1873 

13113 

1817 

100(1 

1382 

1077 

1210 

1404 

1900 

1700 

HJftG 


(<i) University .School 
(M ilighiT (.Vmniiurciul School 
It. Uiiivarniiy 


Engineering School 
U. Uni varsity 

Free University 


H, University 
University School 
Free University 

U. Higher Institute 


Higher Institute lor Women 
K. Institute fnr Social Sciences 
11. University 

II. School of Naval Engineer* 
ins 

Higher Selma I of Commerce 
U. University 
K. University 
H. tttdmul of Engineering 
II. 1'aeiilty of Letters and 
Philosophy 

11. .School of Veterinary Snr* 

II. School of Agriculture 
Utiivcroily of Coinmcri a 
Clinical Instituted 
It. University 


R. University 
H. KiiRioeering School 
K. School of Vutorinory Sur- 
K«ry 

R. Institute of Oriental Lan* 
KtlagoH 
R. University 

R, University 

R. University 
U. University 

Free University 


R. rivditutn of Agrleultim) 
ll. University 


R. Higher Normal School 
1L Higher School of Agricul¬ 
ture 

R. University 
R. School of Engineering 
R. Institute uf Commerce 
Higher Institute for Women 
II. University 


R. University 
R. University 
R. Engineering School 
R. School of Veterinary Sur- 

R.^Scfiool o f Commerce 


ns A i pula 

all; mul nvlionh of njtrintl- 
ttire, and veterinary nur- 
«L‘ry 

law, nu'dicino, wiNiccs,* 
aelinol of pharmacy 
law. iiii'dinne. 1 schools of 
pharmacy anti veterinary 
Hirgery 

nil; flehuol of pharmacy 
ns A<iuiln 

Jaw, medicine,! sciences, 1 
srhool of piiarm:my 
mnlli'iae, letters, and pint os* 
imhy, Heieiiccs, 1 nehoul of 
pharmacy 


all ; schools of pharmacy, 
and engineering ‘ 


law 

hnv only, slnco crirlht pinko 


law, medicine, Hcieaceu; 1 
Reboots of pharmacy, mul 
volerinnry nursery 
all; Hchoul of pharmacy 


nil { school a of pharmacy, 
and engineering 
all; schools of pharmacy, 
and engineering 
as Modena 

all ; school* of pharmacy, 
and engineering 1 
law. medicine; 1 schools of 
pharmacy and veterinary 
surgery 

all; nr hauls of nhitnnney, 
agriculture, and engineer¬ 
ing ‘ 


all; school of pharmacy 


law. medicine; school of 
pharmacy 
ns Sassart 

all; school of pharmacy 


3 071 
1859 
18118 


Free University 
R. Institute of Forestry 
It. School of Commcrco 


85 

130 (1000-1007) 
1520 


195 

243 


10-18 

21 

■HR) 


m 

105 (HHMM01O) 
1021 

130 

lift (1005-1000) 

m 

220 

875 

SO 

£0 

01 (1008-1000) 
00 (100H -1QOU) 


5340 

200 

131 


220 

1333 


435 

1137 


73 (1008-1009) 
050 


(included in above) 
120 (1005-1000) 

2817 

308 

218 (1007- 100$) 

2Sf> 

170 

214 

1808 

1230 

£0 

67 (1900-1007) 

IhL. year 

31 (1008) 

173 (1005-1000) 


Tbo totals do not includo students following tha special cour&o far dementary school tonelmrs. 

1 Incomplete, 
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professors whose names are to bo submitted to mittcc appointed in the Bame way os those who 
the king for the appointment of the Reltore. pass upon the applicants for new positions. 
For this latter purpose representatives of pri- Incaricali arc appointed by tho Minister 
vate professors take part, two for each faculty on the suggestion of the faculty in the oase 
or school. of obligatory courses, For complementary 

The dean represents tho fotnfty on a\\ ennrses the luYvieo oS the higher cormcfi is aiso 

occasions and is the chairman of its councils* taken. Ordinary and extraordinary profes- 

acts as intermediary between the faculties and sors, those who have been recognized fit to hold 

tho rector; submits a yearly report from the chairs ns such, those who have occupied chairs, 

faculty to tho Retlore concerning the work and and private professors, may have a temporary 

examinations, with his remarks. The dean appointment as Incaricalo . Such ail appoint- 

is appointed for three years and may be re- ment lasts not more than one year, blit may bo 

appointed. renewed. 

The council of ordinary and extraordinary Besides official professors there arc private 
professors of the faculty suggests to the sfcu- teachers. To be permitted to tcftch, one must 
dents the order of studies to be pursued, file an application with the Minister, stating 
co-ordinates the syllabi submitted by the what subjects and at what institutions lie 
professors, compiles the schedules for classes wishes to teach. He has to pass a special ex- 
proposes new courses, designates the persons animation which consists of (a) a written dis- 
fitted to give such courses and those who may aortation on a subject chosen by the examining 
temporarily fill vacant chairs, and proposes committee; (b) an oral examination upon that 
the means of permanently filling such vacan- subject and on the science which he intends 
cies. The council submits to the academic to teach; (c) a lesson, Applicants, however, 
council proposals for changes in the regulations, who have given proofs of a thorough knowl- 
and submits the names of three professors edge of the subject may be excused from the 
from whom the king will appoint the dean, examination, or from parts (a) and (b). Such 
The council meets once every two months and applicants must have published at least one 
may meet extraordinarily when five professors memoir on the subject they desire to teach, 
demand it, The universities of Turin { Genoa, Sassari, 

Professors . — Professors are ordinary (or- and Cagliari have also Dolton aggregali, which 
dinari) f extraordinary with a permanent ap- correspond to the French agrtgt. 
pointment {slraordinari slabili) } extraordinary Salaries. — By an act of 1909 tho salary of or- 
(, straordinari ), incaricali } and private professors dinary professors has been raised from a minimum 
(liberi docenli). The appointments and trans- of 5000 to a minimum of 7000 lire, with periodic 
fers of ordinary and extraordinary professors increases of 750 lire every five years up to 10,000 
aro regulated by the acts of 1904 and 1907. lire, and that of extraordinary processors from 
The provisions of these acts apply to all Royal a minimum of 3000 to 4500 lire with periodic 
universities and to somo at the schools, and increases for tho slabi'li of 450 lire up to YOOll, 
are also followed in the main for the others, fncaricati receive a fee of 30 lire per lesson, if 
although their provisions do not apply to they are ordinary or extraordinary professors; 
them. > they receive 2000 lire a year, if they are not 

Tho Minister has the right, according to the official professors, This increase applies to all 
Casati act, to submit to tho king the names of Royal universities and other institutions with 
men of exceptional merits for appointment as tho exceptions noted below, The same act 
ordinary professors, This, however, very seldom fixed the salaries of professors of higher insti- 
happens, and both ordinary and extraordinary tutes for women at 5000 lire, if ordinary, with 
professors are, as a rule, appointed by selection increases of 500 lire every five years up to 7000 
from applicants according to their qualifica- lir^mul at 350Q, if extraordinary, with increases 
tions, which are passed upon by a committee of 350 every five years up to 5000 lire. Sal- 
of _ prqfcssor&, Ordinary professors ar0 ( ap- nries of professors at the university schools aro 
pointed by royal decree. An extraordinary lower, 

professor, is appointed for the first time by the The salaries of the professors of the Higher 
Minister for one year, after which he is ap- Schools of Commerce, of the School for Oriental 
pointed for a second year and then for a third Languages, and of the Institute of Forestry 
in consultation with the faculty. When he have not been changed and arc as a rule 5000 
has been reappointed twice and has taught lire, with periodical increases of 600 for ordi- 
three successive years, he is made, by royal nary, 3000 for oxtraordinary, and 1200 for in- 
decree, a permanent extraordinary professor caricali. 

(sfmordinam stabile) after the advice of tho The Casati act fixed the number of ordinary 
higher council has been heard. In engineering and extraordinary professors in each Faculty 
schools extraordinary professors may bo ap- or school, but tho act of 1909 has done away 
pointed by the Minister, regardless of the usual with such provision and fixed the total number 
formalities. An extraordinary professor having of professors at Royal universities and other 
a permanent position may be promoted to or- government institutions under the Ministry of 
dinary upon the favorable report of a com- Public Instruction, oxcept institutes for women, 
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oriental ( institutes, and university schools, at 
801 ordinary professors and 215 ordinary pro- 
fessors of fundamental subjects and thirty- 
eight ordinary and twenty-seven extraordinary 
professors of complementary subjects. New 
chairs can be established in these institutions 
only by law, with the exception that those 
institutions which have a special administra¬ 
tion to which the State contributes a fixed sum 
may change the number of ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary professors provided no higher 
charge will result to the State. The number 
of ordinary and extraordinary professors at 
the other institutions is separately fixed at 
each of them. For the incaricati compensa¬ 
tion a lump sum is appropriated. 

A certain number of assistants are attached 
to universities and schools. The total attached 
to Royal universities and other government in¬ 
stitutions under the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, except institutes for women, oriental 
institutes, and university schools, is 1054, and 
the salaries vary from 1500 to 2400 lire a year. 
To Royal observatories also are attached 
assistants, thirty in all, including the observa¬ 
tories of Milan, Naples, and Rome not attached 
to universities, their salaries varving from 
2000 to 5700 lire. 

Fees. — Fees were considerably raised by 
an act of 1903. For the whole course they 
amount to 1275 lire for tho faculty of medicine, 
1185 for the faculty of law, 1150 for the en¬ 
gineering schools, 805 for the faculties of 
sciences and letters, from 950 to 510 for the 
school of pharmacy, 705 for the courses for 
notaries and attorneys, 500 for the schools of 
agriculture, and 510 for the school of veterinary 
surgery, 110 for the courses for secondary 
teachers (above faculty fees). Examination 
fees are included in. the above totals and go 
to the examiners. The increase of revenue, 
clue to the raising of tho fees, is applied partly 
by the Slate, partly by the universities and 
schools to increase salaries of assistants, to 
establish scholarships, to grants for laboratories 
and libraries. 

Those who wish to be authorized to teach 
privately at universities must pay a fee of 250 
lire, and if they wish to transfer from one uni¬ 
versity to another, they must pay a fee of 100 
lire. 

Numerous scholarships arc granted by the 
comuni , province , state and endowed institu¬ 
tions. Among others the State grants every 
year nine scholarships to be held abroad. 

Slxtdcnls. — In order to matriculate as a 
regular student in a university it is necessary 
to have the diploma granted to those who have 
passed the final examination of ft licco (or have 
been excused from it) or, for the faculty of 
sciences and the schools, that of the^physico- 
mathematical section of a technical institute. 
The diplomas of all sections of the technical 
institute admit to the schools of pharmacy, 
veterinary science, and agriculture. The diplo¬ 


mas of special (secondary) agricultural schools 
admit to the latter, those of tho (secondary) 
professional schools of tho second grade admit 
to the corresponding schools of university 
standing. 

Besides regular students, thero are uditori 
(auditors) who pursue certain courses but can¬ 
not become candidates for a degree. No con¬ 
dition is required to matriculate as uditorL 
All courses are open to tho public. 

No colleges in the English sense exist at any 
of the universities. There are, however, tho 
Collcfpo Gfctshm at Pavia, where those Btudenta 
belonging to the Lombard provinces who gain 
scholarships board, and a boarding college 
annexed to tho Scuola normale superiorc of 
Pisa. 

Tho school year begins in the middle of 
October and ends in July, Work begins early 
in November mid ends about the 20th of June. 

Degrees .— The faculties of science and let¬ 
ters and the school of pharmacy under tho 1000 
regulations granted a preliminary degreo called 
liccnza after two years of study, which was re¬ 
quired in order to enter the third year of study, 
but a recent decree has removed such require¬ 
ment. After be has passed all special examina¬ 
tions, the student is admitted at the end of the 
course of study or at any time afterwards to 
take the examination for tho doctor’s degree. 
Such examination consists of (a) a written dis¬ 
sertation on a subject chosen by tho student; 
(6) an oral discussion of the dissertation and of 
two out of three subjects chosen by him. A 
doctor’s degree is required not only for tho 
professions (physician, lawyer, teacher in sec¬ 
ondary school, etc.) but also to enter the high¬ 
est grade clerkships in tho government service 
in all branches. 

The length of the courses in the various facul¬ 
ties is ns follows;— 

Law: four years' course leading to the doctor's degree 
(dottore in giuriaprudema ); also two special courses of 
two years each for notaries and attorneys. 

Medicine: six years' course leading to tho degreo of 
doctor of medicine and surgery. A two years' courso 
for mklwlvea is given at all faculties of medicine. 

Sciences: four years* courses leading to tho degrees 
of doctor of pure mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences. The first two years are prerequisite 
f or schools of e n gi n ce ri n g. C on rsea fo r ao conda ry sch ool 
teachers. 

Belles-Lettres and PMosonhy: four years' course 
lending to tho doctor of beilca-Jcttrcs, and doctor of 
philosophy (for which courses in tho sciences and ex¬ 
po rimentnl psychology arc obligatory). Special two 
years' course for elementary school tcaohcrs. 

Pharmacy: four years’ course leading to a diploma 
of pharmacy, five years' courso leading to tho degreo of 
doctor of chemistry and pharmacy. 

Veterinary Science: four years' coucbo leading to tho 
doctor's degree (dottore in zooiatria). 

Agriculture: four years' course leading to tho degreo 
of doctor of agricultural sciences. Special teachers' 
diplomas nro given to holders of this degree, on com¬ 
pleting additional courses at Milan and Portich 

Commerce: three or four years 1 courses leading to the 
doctor's deg rco i n sc leticea u ppl iecl to commerce. Cou rscs 
for secondary school teachers. 

Engineering; three years beyond tho two preparatory 
years in tho faculty of sciences, or at tho Bpoclol school. 
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The total number of students \m grown from 
22,515 in 1893-1894 to 27,302 in 1005-1906 or 
from about 72 per 100,000 inhabitants to over 
81. In 1910-1911 the total number of regular 
students at all universities (Royal a ml Free) 
and nil schools under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction (the institute for oriental languages 
excepted) was 20,372; that of students following 
only some courses 212, In 1909-1910 these in¬ 
stitutions granted 2903 doctor’s degrees, 485 
engineering diplomas, 494 pharmacist diplomas, 
and 702 other minor diplomas. 

Higher Institutes for women. — These in¬ 
stitutions offer to those who have completed 
the course in norma! schools special four years' 
courses, at the end of which the students arc 
granted diplomas authorizing them to teach 
Italian or history and geography or pedagogy 
and ethics or foreign languages in all second¬ 
ary schools for girls. The first two years arc 
common to all and include: algebra and geom¬ 
etry, physics, chemistry natural history and 
hygiene, history of Italian literature, geog¬ 
raphy, political history, psychology, logic, 
and ethics, French language and literature, 
English or German language and literature, 
drawing. For the third and fourth year all 
pupils follow courses of history of Italian litera¬ 
ture; political history; French language and 
literature; German or English language and 
literature; civics and political economy; his¬ 
tory of art; drawing, and other special courses, 
according to the diploma they wish to take 
and practice in the subjects of the diplomas. 
Besides the two government institutes at 
Rome and Florence there is a private one in 
Capita whose diplomas oYevmjgimoA as equiva¬ 
lent to those of the former. 

Special Schools. — The old Chinese college 
established in 1727 was reorganized in 1888 into 
a School for Oriental Languages. A general 
course is now offered in the geography, religion, 
legislation, and commerce of oriental countries, 
and special courses in Turkish, Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Amharie, Modern Greek, 
Albancsc English, Russian, 

As will be seen, there is no provision for uni¬ 
versity teaching of theology, fine arts, and 
music. For the last two some courses at the 
secondary schools ave of a higher grade, and the 
State offers some scholarships every year to bo 
held at Rome for music, fine arts, and history 
of ancient and medieval art. At three en¬ 
gineering schools there are courses for archi¬ 
tects, but with very few pupils, and studios 
more scientific than artistic. Bills introduced 
for the establishment of schools of architecture 
have failed. The faculties of Catholic theology 
were suppressed by act of 1873. Such teach¬ 
ing now carried on at the seminavies, and, in 
Rome, at some other institutions. For Prot¬ 
estant theology there is a Waldenaiau school 
at Florence, 


immrstfa popoiari (ns they do not offer regular 
courses of study, but only university extension 
lectures); (M military schools, under the Min¬ 
istry of War (sc-e Military Education)- 
(c) naval schools, under the Ministry of the 
Navy (see Naval Education); (d) school 
for officers in the customs service, under the 
Ministry of Finance,; (<?) postal-telegraph in¬ 
stitute under the Ministry of Post and Tele¬ 
graph; (/) school for medal artists (scuola 
dell' arte della wcdflfllia), connected with the 
Mint; (^) reform schools (riformatori) > under 
the Ministry of the Interior; (/<) Italian schools 
road, under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
(0 courses on agriculture (catlcdrc ambulanli 
d’agricoUura) and other courses connected with 
agricultural experiment stations under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com¬ 
merce; (j) the school for forest guards at Cit- 
tfrducalc; (A) courses on paleography and 
diplomatics nt state archives, under the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior. 

Reform. —* Many bills dealing with uni¬ 
versity reform have been introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment, but as for secondary education none 
lms passed. Only those dealing with appoint¬ 
ment, transfer, and salary of professors have 
become acts. In 1012 two bills were presented 
to Parliament reorganizing the higher schools of 
commerce, professional schools under the Ministry 
of Agrioultu 
forestry at V 
the Higher ‘ 
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IVES, ELI (1779-1 SGI). — Author of text¬ 
books and medical writer, was graduated at 
Yale College in 1799. He was principal of the 
Hopkins Grammar School ( q.v ,) at Now ITaven; 
one of the organizers of the medical depart¬ 
ment of Yale College; professor at Yale (1813- 
1861), and the author of several textbooks 
and numerous papers on medical subjects. 

W. S. M. 

See Yale University. 


Other Educational Institutions. — Not JACKMAN, WILBUR SAMUEL (1855- 
treated in the foregoing account arc: (a) 1907). — Leader in the nature study move** 
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mcnfc ( q.v .) mid educational writer, was born at 
Mcchnniestown, 0. Ho graduated at tho 
California (Pa.) State Normal School in 1877: 
studied two years at Alleghany College, and 
graduated at Harvard University in 1884, He 
was instructor of science in the Pittsburgh High 
School from 1884 to 1889, when he was engaged 
by Francis W. Parker (tf.u.) to take charge of 
the science work in the Cook County (now 
Chicago) Normal School. Here he developed 
the lines of nature study teaching which became 
the general practice in'elementary schools. In 
when tho CYnetifco Institute was organ¬ 
ized, ho accepted tho post of head of the science 
department; and when this was later merged 
into the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, he beeamo the professor of natural 
science. He was dean of the College of Edu¬ 
cation from 1901 to 1904, and principal of the 
University Elementary School from the latter 
date until his death. His published works 
include Nature Study for Common Schools 
(1801), Number IForA in Nature Study (1S93), 
Nature Study Record (1895), Nature Study for 
Grammar Grades (1898), and numerous papers 
on the place of nature study in education. lie 
was also editor of the Elementary School 
Teacher, W, S* M. 

See Na'cuue Stu&y; Pakkeu, Francis W. 
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JACKSON, ABNER (1811-1874). —Fourth 
president of Hobart College, was graduated 
from Trinity (then Washington) College in 
1837. He was tutor and professor at Trinity 
(1838-1858) and was president of Hobart Col¬ 
lege (1858-1867). Author of several papers 
on education. W. S. M. 

JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. — 
Sec Tufts College. 

JACKSON, CYRIL (1740-1810). — Doan 
of Christ Church, Oxford, born iti Yorkshire 
and educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School and at Westminster School under Dr. 
Markham ( q.v .). Ho entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1764, graduated B.A. in 1768. 
After acting as sub-prcceptor to the sons of 
George III under Dr. Markham, lie took holy 
orders. He became Canon of Christ Church 
in 1779 and Dean in 1783, in which position 
he attained great popularity with the students 
in spite of the strict enforcement of discipline. 
He attached importance to the college cxnmina- 
and cueour&gGd Uia student* to 
for prizes and exhibitions. He assisted in fram¬ 
ing the Public Examination Statute at Oxford 
which was put into practice in 1802; many 
Christ Church students took high rank in the 


Oxford examinations, Ho resigned in 1809. 
Jackson was a man of great intellectual ability, 
was considered a good classical scholar, had a 
knowledge of mathematics, botany, and ar¬ 
chitecture, and became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Many of his students attained posi¬ 
tions of eminence in politics, the chief among 
them being Sir Robert Peel. 
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JACKSON, EDWARD PAYSON (1840- 
1905).—Author and teacher, born at Erzcrum, 
Turkey; educated at Amherst College; master in 
the Boston Latin School (1877-1905), and author 
of Hovcral geographical works and numerous 
scientific articles ami monographs. W. S, M, 

JACKSON, HERMAN MERILL (1815- 
1868).— College president and educational 
author, was graduated from Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity in 1839. Ho was professor at St. Charles, 
Mo., College (1839-1842), Augusta College, 
Ky. (1842-1844), Ohio Wesleyan University 
(1844-1850), Dickinson College (1850-1800), 
and president of Dickinson College (1800- 
18GS). He was author of Latin textbooks and 
essays on education. AY, S. M, 

JACKSON, SHELDON (1834-1000).— 
Missionary educator and organizer of schools 
in Alaska {q.v,), graduated at Union College in 
1855 and tit the Princeton Theological Semi¬ 
nary in 1858. He engaged in missionary work 
among the American Indians (1858-1864); 
served ns principal of the Rochester Female 
Institute (1804-1809); was special agent of tho 
government to select Indian children for the 
schools at Carlisle and Hampton ( q.v .), and 
organized mission schools in the Northwest 
(1869-1877); organized the educational work 
of Alaska in 1877. and was superintendent of 
schools and general agent of education in Alaska 
(1877-1900), He published the North Star at 
Sitka (18S7-1893); organized the Alnsknn 
Society of Natural History and Ethnology 
(1887), and published numerous reports on edu¬ 
cation in Alaska. He inaugurated the rein¬ 
deer service in Alaska in 1S92. AV, S. M. 

See Alaska, Education in. 

JACOBI, MARY PUTNAM (1842-1906). 
— Educational writer ami physician, received 
her professional education in the Philadelphia 
Woman's Medical College and the Kcolc do 
Mddicinc of Paris. She was professor in 
the Woman’s Medical College oi New York 
\\i\d U\e, Ngvj Yuvk Medi¬ 

cal School. Sho wrote Studies in Primary 
Education, Adolescent Girls, and numerous 
papers on educational and medical subjects, 

W. ft. M. 
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JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH (1770-1840). 
— A French mathematician and teacher, who 
originated a Samous 44 universal ” metiiod in 
education. In his diversified career he was 
professor of Latin and Greek literature, sub¬ 
sequently of mathematics arid Roman law; 
entered the army, evontually rising to rank of 
captain of artillery; was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; later became lecturer 
on French language and literature at the Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain, and director of the military 
school of Belgium. The extremely diversified 
character of his life and interests undoubtedly 
led to one of his educational fallacies that “ all 
human beings arc equally capable of learning.” 
If this be sound, it forces ono to the conclusion 
that everybody can be proficient in anything to 
which he turns his attention, in which case there 
is really little justification for believing in the 
selective function of the school. Jacolot's edu¬ 
cational principles are set forth in paradoxical 
fashion in his Enseignemcnt universel (Louvain, 
1822). " Every ^ man can teach, and even 
teach what he himself does not know.” Jaco- 
tot's own success in teaching French to Flemish 
students at the University of Louvain, while 
ho himsolf did not know a word of the language 
of his pupils, gave some color to his assertion. 
Redid this by mcima of hooks printed in French 
and Flemish in parallel columns, The fact that 
his students learned though he did not teach 
them apparently supported another one of his 
contentions: “ One can instruct himself all 
alone.” Tout csl dans tout (All is in all) is 
probably the most familiar of all his paradoxes. 
The corollary, " Know one thing thoroughly 
and relate everything also to that,” throws 
considerable light upon the earlier axiom. In 
other words, no bit of learning exists by itself, 
but bears a direct relation to a largo number of 
related knowledge fields. In practical applica¬ 
tion of this axiom, Jacotot took F6nelon’s 
TM&maque as a point of departure, requiring 
that six books of that classic be committed to 
memory by the pupil. Not only did this, with 
all the commentaries, immensely broaden the 
field of the pupil's knowledge, but furthermore 
the method of work necessary to assimilate 
this carried over very materially in attacking 
other problems. His universal method con¬ 
sisted of four steps: (1) learn something as 
closely related as possible to the subject in 
hand, but learn it so thoroughly that it will be 
constantly ready for use; (2) repeat that 
something unceasingly; (3) reflect upon that 
work done until it no longer rests upon the sur¬ 
face of the memory mass, so to speak, but until 
it has sunk down deep and has become a real 
part of the individual's mental stuff; (4) 
verify or test other facts, rules, generalizations, 
etc., and measure them all in terms of what 
you already know. Concrete applications of 
this method will be found in eaoh of the au¬ 
thorities cited below. In spite of the vagarious 
character of his paradoxes, Jacotot's generaliza¬ 


tions did contain some germs of truth, but 
stated in the sweeping form in which he ex¬ 
pressed them, they had little practical value. 
This is particularly true of his notion that 
whatever became really assimilated was that 
which the individual had worked out for him¬ 
self, and not what somebody had told him; and 
the very broad suggestion of the principle of 
correlation which is found in hia “ all in all ” 
axiom. Nevertheless, Jacotot enjoys a far 
greater reputation in Germany than in his 
native country, and ono which unquestionably 
overestimates his positive influence upon edu¬ 
cational thought and educational practice. 
His chief works wore: Enscigncmenl universel , 
Longue piaternelle (Louvain, 1822); Musiquc, 
Dessin el Peinture (Louvain, 1824); Malhl- 
maliqxm (Louvain, 1827); Langues ttrangbres 
(Louvain, 1828); Droit el Philosophic part- 
ca§liques (Paris, 1S37). See also the Journal de 
VEmancipation inlcllecluel , published by his 
two sons. F. E. F. 
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JACQUES, JABEZ ROBERT (1828-1892). 
— College president, was graduated from Gene¬ 
see College in 1854; instructor in academics in 
Now York, 1854-1858; professor in Rochester 
Collegiate Institute, 1862-1865, and Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 18G5-1875; president of 
Albert College, Canada, 1875-1885, and of 
Redding College, Illinois, 1886-1892. Author 
of Study of Classical Languages and sermons 
on education. W. S. M, 

JAHN, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1778- 
1S52). — The father of German gymnastics, 
familiarly known to German gymnasts as 
Tumvaler John. He was born in Lanz, 
Prussia, the son of a country pastor. The 
first thirteen years of his life were spent at home, 
where he learned to read the Bible and studied 
history, geography, and the German language 
under the direction of his parents. He early 
manifested keen interest in outdoor life and all 
sorts of physical activities; he learned to ride 
and swim and was very fond of walking, climb¬ 
ing, jumping, and running. In 1791 Jahn 
ontored the Gymnasium at Salawcdcl, and in 
1S94 left to enter the Gymnasium zum Graucn 
Kloster in Berlin. His independent and rest¬ 
less spirit led him into frequent conflicts with 
teachers and fellow pupils. His university 
career was varied and stormy. He spent five 
years in Haile, one year at Greifswald, and brief 
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periods nt Gottingen and Jen a* In each of 
these universities he curried on strenuous cam¬ 
paigns of opposition against the student clubs 
or Lnnsmnnnschnftcn. In 1806 he joined tho 
army and wandered through various German 
states until July, 1807, when the Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed. 

The next two years were spent in literary 
work at Jena, and in 1S09, Jahn went to Berlin 
where he taught history, German, and mathe¬ 
matics in tho Gymnasium sum Grnuen Kloster, 
tho same school from which he had run away 
fifteen years before. Ho took tlic boya to tho 
Hasonhcide, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, and taught them games, running, 
jumping, and wrestling. The exercises were so 
popular with tho boya that Jahn continued to 
teach them indoors during tho winter months. 

In the spring of 1S11 Jahn established tho 
first regular Turnplatz at the Hasonhoide, and 
from this time on tho terms Turnkunal, lumen. 
Turnhalle became familiar. This was the real 
beginning of hh life's work, the founding of tho 
great movement for popular gymnastics in 
Germany. An important feature of tho ac¬ 
tivities was the singing of patriotic songs. 

In 1813 Jahn responded to the first call for 
soldiers in the War of Liberation, Ho returned 
to Berlin after the war, and in 1817 received tho 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the universities of Jena and Kiel, in recognition 
of his services to the fatherland in time of need, 
his stimulating influence on the young, his 
power as a public speaker, and his efforts in 
behalf of the German language. As the result 
of his agitation in favor of German nationality, 
he was arrested in July, 1&1Q, on suspicion of 
“ secret and most treasonable association.” 
From this time until 1840 Jahn was forbidden 
to live “ in Berlin or within a radius of ten 
miles from the capital,, or in any city contain¬ 
ing a university or higher school for boys ” 
This restriction was removed when Frederick 
William IV ascended to the throne, and Jahn 
was decorated with the Iron Cross, In his 
last address delivered abotit 1848, ho closed 
with thoso words: “ Germany united was tho 
dream of my childhood, the morning glow of 
my youth, the sunshine of middle life, and it is 
now the evening star which beckons me to 
everlasting rest.” His declining years were 
spent in poverty and obscurity, and ho died at 
Freyburg, after a brief illness, Oct. 15, 1852. 

Turnvatcr Jahn is still held in loyal and grate¬ 
ful remembrance, as the apostle of German 
unity and the man who gave to the German 
people a love for gymnastics. Monuments 
have been erected to him in Berlin, Lanz, Frey¬ 
burg, and other places. Jahn's most important 
writings are the following: — 

Uber die Bcfbrdcrung des Patriolismus im 
Preussiscken Reiche (Halle, 1800); Be- 
reickcrung des Ilochdettlschen Sprachschalzes t’cr- 
sucht im Gebi&te der Sinnvcrwandschajt, ein 
Nachlrag zu Adelung’s und cine Nachlcse zu 


EbcrhanVs WMerhuch (Leipzig, 1806); Deut¬ 
sches Volkslhum (Lflbeck. 1810); Die Detd- 
sche Turkunsl zur Einricntufig der TurnpliUze % 
dargedelU von Fricderich Ludwig Jahn und 
Ernst Ei&clen. (Berlin, 1816.) G. L. M. 
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JAMAICA, EDUCATION IN. —Jamaica 
was seized by the English in 1055, and their 
possession of the island and the attached Turks 
and Caicos islands was confirmed by the treaty 
of Madrid in 1070. The administration is 
committed to a resident governor appointed by 
the crown, and a legislative council which is 
partly formed by election. The population 
is estimated at 862,000, of whom the blacks 
constitute 56 per cent and mixed races IS per 
cent. Tho moral and intellectual condition of 
the people early excited missionary interest; it 
was not, howover, until the nineteenth century 
that systematic efforts were made for their 
improvement by religious societies and phil¬ 
anthropists. Between 1820 and 1834 forty 
schools were established for the instruction of 
slaves and seven for free people. In the latter 
year slavery was abolished in the island, and 
in the following year (1835) Government al¬ 
lowed *£50,000 to be used in building school- 
houses. Soon after, the Mico bequest of £1000 
which was made 100 years before and had in¬ 
creased in the interim to £110.000, became 
available for the education of the former slaves. 
Under the double stimulus of government and 
private funds, schools for the people multiplied 
for a time, but the interest declined and for 
thirty years little progress was made. In 
1865 the cause was revived and several measures 
were adopted by tho Legislature, looking to 
the improvement of the schools. Competitive 
examinations were ordered for schoolmasters, 
and in 1867 the grant-in-aid system was in¬ 
troduced after the English plan, and thus tho 
existing elementary schools were brought under 
a measure of government supervision. Several 
Endowed schools, following the model of the 
English endowed or grammar school, had also 
been established for the children of the privi¬ 
leged or ruling class in Jamaica, and in 1879 a 
special commission was appointed to inquire into 
the condition of this class of school and to make 
recommendations for their further conduct. 
A few years later, 1885, a commission of in¬ 
quiry was appointed for the entire system of 
elementary education and as a result, chiefly, 
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of the investigations of that body, a now or¬ 
ganization of the work was effected. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the commission, the legislative council in 
1892 created a central board advisory to the 
Education Department in respect to element¬ 
ary education; authorized the levy ot a local 
school tax, and provided for a special grant in 
lieu of fees for schools remitting the same. 
The legal age for school attendance was fixed 
at six to fourteen years of age, and the governor 
was authorized to enact compulsory attendance 
laws at his discretion. A second commission 
appointed in 1898 made a very thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the entire educational system, 
and their recommendations as regards element¬ 
ary schools, as far as practicable, were embodied 
in the code of regulations issued by the Edu¬ 
cation Department in 1900. 

The schools arc either public, i.e . supported 
and managed by the government, or voluntary 
(ehicily under denominational management). 
Both classes of schools share on the same terms 
in the grant which is distributed on the basis 
of the results of the annual examinations and 
the inspector’s report as to tlio general con¬ 
dition of the school, together with the number 
and qualifications of the teachers. There is 
no color line in the public schools, but separate 
schools arc allowed where required. White 
children are generally sent to private schools 
or are instructed at homo by tutors. 

For the latest year reported (1909-1910) the 
number of elementary schools was 693, with an 
enrollment of 89,902 pupils and an average 
attendance of 67,849, or 04 per cent of the en¬ 
rollment. The government grant for the 
schools amounted to £47,399 (8228,359) equiv¬ 
alent to 83.94 per capita of average attend¬ 
ance, The obligatory program for the ele¬ 
mentary schools includes besides the three 
elementary branches, elementary science as 
related to agriculture and handicraft. Op¬ 
tional branches for which grants are allowed 
are Scripture lessons, geography and history, 
English language, geometric drawing, and sing¬ 
ing. Special grants are allowed for drawing 
and needlework. The government bears part 
of the expenditure for five industrial schools 
in Vffiwfi ^rtmswn \* maita for orphan ^ ftWw- 
doned children, The three training colleges for 
women were attended by sixty-one students 
and the single training college for men, by 
sixty-eight students. 

For secondary education there arc two 
schools allied by the government, enrolling in 
1910 a total of 133 pupils, and several unas¬ 
sisted, endowed schools. These schools all 
prepare students for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Senior, Junior, and Prelimin¬ 
ary, which arc held at seven centers in the 
Island, University College, founded in 1888 
as an extension of the Jamaica High School, 
prepares students for the London University 
examinations. A Rhodes scholarship of the 


value of 81500, tenable for three years, is as¬ 
signed to Jamaica. 

Two noteworthy evidences of progress are 
dwelt upon in the recent official reports; viz. 
the multiplication of school gardens, and the 
excellent condition of the schools in Kingston, 
the capital city. The number of schools to 
which school gardens aro attached is 361, with 
an attendances o! 24,000 children of an age to 
benefit by the practical training thus afforded. 
Tire sum of 82500 was appropriated in aid of 
this work in 1910, and four prizes ranging in 
value from 85 to S20 offered for competition in 
each of the schools. A special course in agri¬ 
culture is given at Kingston for the benefit of 
teachers. Provision has been made at seven 
centers for advanced manual training, and it 
is proposed to establish at Kingston a school of 
technology. The system of elementary edu¬ 
cation with its special extensions is under 
the general supervision of tho Superintending 
Inspector, who is assisted by a corps of inspec¬ 
tors, one for each of the seven school districts. 
The majority of these officials are graduates of 
English universities. The most urgent need 
qC the system vs premsieu Cov adequate fi&lwwa 
and a more certain tenure for the teachers, 

A. T. S. 
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JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910.) — Prob¬ 
ably the most eminent American philosopher 
and psychologist, was the son of a theologian. 
The account of his training and of the develop¬ 
ment of his career and influence as teacher and 
author, as psychologist and philosopher, is one 
of the most romantic known to biography. 
Owing in part to the foreign residence of his 
father, and in part to his own varied interests, 
his higher education extended over a period of 
ten years. It included a year at the University 
of Geneva, one year as a student of art under 
Hunt at Newport, two years in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, devoted mostVy to anatomy 
and chemistry, two years in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, a year in Brazil with 
Agassiz, the naturalist, one y'enrin Berlin* pur¬ 
suing physiology, and finally a return to Har¬ 
vard, for further work in zoology, where lie 
received the M.D. degree in I860. 

During thirty-five years he was a teacher in 
this university. After giving instruction in 
physiology and anatomy seven years, lie 
transferred his work to philosophy for nine 
years, followed by a nearly equal period as a 
teacher of psychology. The last decade of 
active teaching found him again a professor 
of philosophy. He was brilliant, influential, 
ever ready to help young minds “find them- 
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selves.” Ho was also a lecturer at Columbia 
and Oxford Universities. He was one of the 
founders of the Psychological Review, and of 
the American Psychological Association, of 
which lie was twice president. 

A gifted and prolific writer in the fields of 
psychology, philosophy, and education, ho 
frequently contributed to periodicals and pub¬ 
lished half a score of books. Among these are: 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, The 
Will to Believe, Pragmatism, A Pluralistic Uni¬ 
verse, and The Nature of Truth His greatest 
and most influential work, The Principles of 
Psychology, appeared in 1890, and soon be¬ 
came a classic in an unusually literal sense of 
the word. With the repeated reprintings, and 
the translations of several of his books into 
foreign languages, as French, German, Italian, 
Japanese. Spanish, or Russian, and the exten¬ 
sion of his fame, he was signally honored with 
degrees by seven foreign and American uni¬ 
versities, and with membership in the national 
academies of scienco in America, Denmark, 
England, Germany, Italy, and Russia. As a 
personality, his was a gentle and universal 
character, marked no less by its modesty and 
simplicity. 

The chief work of James consisted in a re¬ 
construction of psychology by resetting its 
problems and by exploring old as well as new 
fields in search of data for their solution. By 
his rare mastery of English and his keen sense 
of the concrete in experience he turned tho 
abstract difficulties in the human subjects into 
vital interests for the public ns well ns for stu¬ 
dents in general. He elaborated no closed sys¬ 
tem of psychology, and organized no school of 
psychologists. Working .with the new and 
strong tide of the theory of evolution, he re¬ 
spected past achievements as well, bringing 
together and rendering mutually helpful varied 
materials from the associationnl, experimental, 
pathological, and physiological developments 
m the science. Ilis characteristic contribu¬ 
tions consisted in showing consciousness to be 
a process, this use of the ccrcbralistic hypo¬ 
thesis, his explanation of habit, his appeal to 
instinct, a new theory of emotion (shared 
with Lange), and the typical analysis of special 
processes, such as the feeling of relation, self, 
reasoning, and will, 

In his philosophy James made his approach 
to problems through his psychology, the former 
being in many respects a direct application of 
tho Tatter. His devotion to truth in nil its 
apparent forms and his abhorrence of tho ab¬ 
stractions of the past led him into nnti-intcl- 
lcctuftlism and empiricism. He stimulated new 
interest in speculation in terms of behavior 
and expediency, and actively fostered current 
pragmatism. " We are acquainted with a 
thing as soon as wo have learned how to behave 
toward it.” His philosophical efforts centered 
on the nature of man's mind, the knowledge 
which it fashions, and tho basis of religious ex¬ 


perience, and encouraged an optimistic attitude 
toward the experience and the world which 
man is creating. 

Educational theory and practice, particu¬ 
larly in America, are greatly indebted to Janies, 
The rising Herbartian movement was met by 
his contributions derived from a more enliven¬ 
ing, yet less systematic, psychology, What is 
being done with children in schools to-day, by 
way of letting the order of subjects and the 
methods of teaching follow the lead of the 
native activities and interests, is in part an 
outcome of his influence. Ilis conception of 
education and his views of the work of the 
teacher appeared in the widely read Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology and to Students on 
Life’s Ideals . " Education is the organization 

of acquired habits of conduct and tendencies 
to behavior.” “ The great thing in all educa¬ 
tion is to make the nervous system our ally 
instead of our enemy.” “ No amount of cul¬ 
ture would seem capable of modifying a man’s 
general retentivencss.” By directing attention 
to tho value of instincts as the equipment for 
education, by emphasizing the Importance of 
the formation of habits, and by the serious 
doubt ho threw around the doctrine of formal 
discipline, lie fostered a descriptive study of the 
data of teaching and hastened the coming of 
experimental pedagogy. E. P. B. 
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JAMES-LANGE THEORY. — Sec Emo¬ 
tions. 

JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DE¬ 
CATUR, ILL. — Founded in 1001 by the 
amalgamation of Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
and the Decatur College and Industrial School. 
The institution which is coeducational is under 
the supervision of the Synods of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa of the Presbyterian Church. 
The University includes a preparatory school 
and the college, which gives courses in liberal 
arts, engineering, fine arts, domestic economy, 
music, commerce and finance, pedagogy, and 
library scienco. Thu entrance requirements are 
fifteen units. The degrees of A.B. and I3.S. arc 
conferred, The faculty consists of sixty-four 
members. 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, JAMESTOWN, 
NORTH DAKOTA. —A coeducational institu¬ 
tion which was organized in 1883, and gave in¬ 
struction until the spring of 1893, when in¬ 
struction was suspended. In 1909 the college 
was reopened with an enrollment of 102 students. 
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The enrollment in 1912 was 190, The college 
is under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. 
The plant consists of five buildings, and a 
campus of 107 acres. There is a permanent 
endowment of $200,000. It is the only college 
now operating in the state west of Fargo and 
Grand Forks, a territory of 140,000 square miles. 
Courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S., courses in music, in expression, 
La domestic science, in commercial subjects, and 
In secondary subjects, as well as regular college 
courses. Fifteen units in high school are required 
to enter the college. There is a faculty of six¬ 
teen members. 

JANES, LEWIS GEORGE (1844-1901). 
— Educational writer and lecturer, received 
his school training at the Providence High 
School and Brown University. He was instruc¬ 
tor in Adelphi Academy, president of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, ami director of 
the Greenacre, Me., Summer School of Com¬ 
parative Religion. Author of Evolution of 
M orals t (1889). Scope and Principles of Evo¬ 
lution Philosophy (1890), Life as a Pine Art 
(1S91), Cosmic Philosophy as Related to Eth ics 
(1895), Social Ideals and Social Progress (1899), 
and of numerous papers on educational, social, 
and religious subjects. W. S. M, 

JANITOR, SCHOOL. — An official who 
takes care of a school building, c.g. sweeps and 
cleans it, looks after the heating of the build¬ 
ing, makes minor repairs, and renders such mis¬ 
cellaneous service to the principal and teachers 
as may be required. The position is one of 
importance, and it is capable of becoming much 
more so than it is as yet, except in a few favored 
places. Too often the position of janitor in 
our city schools is filled by rewarding political 
service, and not infrequently a relatively poor 
janitor i& safe from dismissal, because be is 
supported by those whom the superintendent 
of schools docs not think it wise to antagonize. 
It not infrequently happens, too, as a result 
of this political basis of selection, that the 
janitor of a school building receives a larger 
yearly salary than the teachers who leach in it. 
With some form of civil service tests, and with 
appointment and dismissal by the business 
manager for the Board of Education instead 
of by the Board itself, the position can be made 
one of much importance in the management 
of a school system. E. p. C. 

See Architecture, School; Business Man¬ 
ager; Cm r School Administration; Clean¬ 
liness of Schoolroom, etc, 

JANSEN, CORNELIUS. — See Port Roy¬ 
alists. 

JANSENISM AND EDUCATION, — Seo 

Port Royalists. 


languages ”— a popular name for an intro¬ 
ductory text in the classical languages espe¬ 
cially during the seventeenth century when 
Comonius’ text by that title became famous. 
The title had been used previous to Comonius 
by Habrocht, Batmus, and possibly by others. 

See Comenius, John Amos. 

JAPAN, EDUCATION IN. — Historical. — 
The present educational system of Japan dates 
from 1872, when the first education code under 
the new regime was published. In JMS took 
place the great event called The Restoration of 
Mciji , Meiji being the name of the new er.a 
then inaugurated. Up to that time, for some 
seven hundred years, the whole administrative 
power of the empire had been in the hands of 
the military class, the head of which under the 
title of Sci-I-Tai-Shfigun {generalissimo for 
subjugation of barbarians) was da facto ruler of 
the country; under him, there were military 
lords, each having an almost autonomous 
power in his own territory. In 1868 the 
Shdgun gave up his power into the hands of the 
Emperor, and in 1871, the feudal system was 
finally abolished. The military class lost its 
monopoly of civil and military services and all 
classes were made equal before the law. The 
first education code of 1872 established equality 
of all classes in educational matters and the 
principle of compulsory education. The pre¬ 
amble to the code says?: " It is intended that 
henceforth imiveraully without any distinction 
of class or sex, in a village there shall be no 
bouae without learning (education), and in a 
house no individual without learning. Fathers 
and elder brothers must take note of this in¬ 
tention, and, bringing up their children or 
younger brothers (or sisters) with warm feeling 
of love, must not fail to let them acquire learn¬ 
ing. As for higher learning, that depends upon 
the capacity of individuals, but it shall be re¬ 
garded as a neglect of duty on the part of fathers 
or elder brothers, should they fail to send 
young children # to primary schools at least 
without distinction of sex.” But before enter¬ 
ing upon tho description of the present system 
initiated by the new code, it will not be without 
interest to touch briefly upon the education in 
the old feudal days before the new era, for it 
was chiefly men educated under the old regime, 
who have been leaders in the evolution of 
modem Japan. 

With the introduction of the Chinese civili¬ 
zation in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
learning begun to bo cultivated, and in ac¬ 
cordance with provisions of the education sec¬ 
tion of the famous Taiho code issued in 701 a.d, 
a university was established in the capital for 
study of classics (or philosophy and history), 
law, literature, music, calligraphy, and mathe¬ 
matics, all except law being exclusively Chinese; 
a school was also established in every province; 
only tho children of higher officials were, how¬ 
ever, admitted cither into the university or to 
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provincial schools. With^ the rise of the mili- compiled schoolbooks and wall charts entirely 
tary class and the establishment of feudalism, after the American model. This school was 
those fell into decay, and for centuries the only opened in June, 1872, and in September of the 
places where people cotild obtain any teaching same year the now education code was promul- 
were Buddhist temples, even sons of great gated, which introduced an entirely now system 
military chiefs receiving their education there, of education after the Occidental model. The 
if at all. It was only towards the end of the provisions of the now code were too ambitious 
seventeenth century, when the country began to he carried out completely at the time, 
to cnioy continued order and tranquillity under Moreover, they had been copied too closely 
the Sh6gunatc of the Tokugawa family, that any after a foreign model and some of them were 
regular provisions wore made for education, found to be unsuitable for the country. During 
Even then it was chiefly confined to sons of the forty years which have elapsed" since that 
samurai or military men, and it was not till time, many and great changes have been made; 
some hundred years later that schools began to but the fundamental principle enunciated, that 
be established in^ any number for common everybody without distinction of class or sex 
people. In fact, higher learning was limited to shall receive primary education at least and 

the samurai class, while of the others, including that equal opportunities shall be given to all 

farmers, artisans, and merchants (to name them to receive higher education according to their 
in the order of the social scale of tho time), the ability, has always been maintained, 
large mass wn3 entirely without any education Present System. — General Outline, — Edit¬ 
or with only tho elements of reading, writing, and cation is regarded ns one of the most important 

arithmetic; while the number of those who functions of the state and is placed entirely 

acquired any literary culture was small indeed, under tho state control; there is a Minister of 
The education of samurai. in those days con- Education who is a member of the cabinet and 
sisted in the study of Chinese classics and of is in charge of all administrative matters con- 

training In military arts; they were taught m ncctcd with education. It is to be observed 

schools established by each feudal lord for his that the educational system of Japan is not 
retainers, while those who showed any special determined by laws which have to pass through 
ability, either in literary studies or military the two houses of tho Imperial Diet and to bo 
arts, were allowed or sometimes ordered to sanctioned by tho Emperor; but more impor- 
proceed to study further with noted masters taut matters connected with the educational 
throughout the country. There was an need- system arc regulated by Imperial ordinances, 
emy in Ycdo (now Tokyo), tho scat of tho which are issued by the Emperor on tho rec- 
Shtigun's government, where noted professors oimnendation of the cabinet after being sub¬ 
gave lectures on Chinese classics; there were milted to the Privy Council. These arc also 

also privato academics kept by masters, to submitted by the minister previous to their 

which scholars flocked, attracted by their fame, proposal by him in the cabinet to the High 

Other studies were also cultivated to a certain Educational Council, an advisory body corn- 

extent such as Japanese literature (in con- posed of presidents of imperial universities, of 
tradistinction to tho Chinese), mathematics, heads of different colleges and schools, of ccr- 
mcdicinc, etc., and, notably towards the latter tain cotip led members, of members represen t- 
part of this period, tho Occidental learning ing the Departments of the Interior, of Agri- 

through the study of the Dutch language. It is culture and Commerce, of Army, and of Navy, 

a mistake to suppose that we began to study and of members specially appointed for their 

Western arts and sciences only within the last educational experience and knowledge. There 
fifty years, — after the coming of Commodore are imperial ordinances relating to primary 
Perry; there were earnest students, though few, (or elementary) schools, middle schools, girls' 
who under great difficulties read such foreign high schools, normal schools, higher schools, 
books as were brought into Japan by the Dutch special colleges, technical schools, imperial 
and in several cases translated them into Japanese universities, private schools, etc. 
or sometimes Chinese, which was the languago General. — Let us begin with a brief out- 
of the learned at the time. lino of the wliolo educational system as dc- 

Under the new regime, which began in 18G8, termined by those ordinances, t At the base 
education was encouraged from tho very begin- of the whole system is the primary school, 
ning. Tho academy of foreign languages, Below this, there is the kindergarten, which, 
which had been in existence before, was re- however, can scarcely be said to form a part of 
opened mid enlarged, developing in the courso the national educational system. The primary 
of some ten years into tho University of Tokyo, course is divided into ordinary and higher, 
while many new schools were opened. Students The ordinary primary course extends over six 
were sent abroad; foreign teachers wore years and is compulsory for all children who 
engaged, among others being an American liavo completed their sixth year. After fin- 
normal school teacher, who was placed in ishing the ordinary primary course, a child may 
charge of the newly opened normal school go on to the higher primary school with a 
and taught the method of ( class teaching in course extending over two or three years, 
primary schools; under his direction were Supplementary courses may be provided for 
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children who at any stage after the completion education on this line at about tho same ago 
of six years’ compulsory education cannot as the boy who has taken a middle school 
proceed further with regular education. In course will have finished his. There are tech- 
primary schools, boys and girls are usually meal schools of oven lower grade than this, to 
taught together in the same schools and often which boys are admitted after finishing tho 
in the same classes, espeoially in the ordinary ordinary primary sohool. There are also tech- 
primary, there being but little dUTerenco either nical supplementary schools for those who have 
in tho matter or manner of teaching. But finished the ordinary or higher primary course, 

beyond tho primary, the education of boys and A girl's education runs on a similar lino as far 
girls becomes distinct both as regards schools as it goes. Thus after finishing tho ordinary 
and subjects. After six years of the ordinary primary school, instead of going on to the 
primary course, a boy who proposes to pursue higher primary, she may enter a girls' high 
higher education will, instead of going on to school. t Tho usual length of the course in a 
the higher primary, enter a middle school A girls' high school is four years but may be five 
middle school has u course of five years to years: a supplementary course of two years 
which may bo appended a supplementary may be added. In the girls' high school nt- 
coursc of one year. After passing through tho tached to the female higher normal school in 
middle school, a boy intending to pursue tho Tokyo, the course is five years, with a supple- 
university course enters a higher school, having montary " special " course of three years, 
a course or rather courses of throe years, pro- There is no provision made either by the central 
paratory to different colloges or faculties of or local government for girls desiring to receive 
the imperial universities. This, would cor- a higher education than the supplementary 
respond approximately to the first two years courses of girls' high schools, except female 
of the college course of American universities, higher normal schools for tho training of 
After finishing three years of the higher school female secondary school-teachers; but several 
course when he is between twenty and twenty- colleges havo been established by private in- 
one years of age, supposing him to havo dividuals. ‘ Besides high schools, there are also 
passed through all the stages without any technical schools of various grades, just as for 
interruption, he enters one of the colleges or boys. 

faculties of the imperial universities, having an Normal schools for the training of both male 
undergraduate course of three or four yeaTS, nmi female teachers of primary schools form a 
after which ho may pursue further study as a separate class by themselves. Their graduates 
postgraduate student. Instead, however, of are eligible for admission into tho higher normal 
proceeding to the imperial universities, a boy schools already mentioned equally with tho 
may, after ho lias finished the middle school, graduates of middle schools and girls' high 
enter at once a special college or a technical schools. 

special college. This college must bo disfcin- There are thus several grades of schools and 
guished from the college of an imperial univer- colleges; first, primary schools with kinder- 
sity and is more Uko an American college in its gartena and some other schools of the same 
standard and scope. grade, including some technical schools; next. 

It should be mentioned that in all cases the secondary schools, including middle schools, 
graduation from one school or college is a girls' high schools, technical schools, and normal 
qualification for entrance into tho next higher schools; above them are special colleges for 
stage, but in recent years tho demand for higher law, medicine, science, literature, fine arts, 
education has increased at such a rate that, etc., and technical special colleges for tcch- 
notwithstanding tho very great and rapid ex- nalogy, engineering, agriculture and forestry, 
pansion of educational resources (see tables at commerce, etc., besides higher normal schools 
tho end), at almost every stage a competitive and higher schools preparatory to the imperial 
examination has to he held for admission, tho universities; and lastly come the imperial uni¬ 
number erf candidates for admission being from v or si ties with their colleges of law, medicine, 
twice, thrice, to even in some cases as large science, literature, engineering, and agriculture, 
ns ten times the number of those that can bo Moral Instruction. — The object of the pri- 
admitted. After leaving a middle school, a mary education is defined in the first article of 
boy may also enter a higher normal school for the Imperial Ordinance on Primary Schools as 
tho training of secondary school teachers, or follows: “Primary schools arc designed to 
one of the military and naval schools or the give children the rudiments of moral education 
navigation school for training of officers of and of civic education, together with such gon- 
the merchant marine, etc. After two years of eral knowledge and skill ns are necessary for 
higher primary school (or aftor two years of life, while clue attention is paid to their bodily 
middle school) a bov may enter t a technical development," Prom which it will bo seen 
sohool, i.e. a school for the teaching of indus- that great stress is laid on moral instruction; 
trial arts (manufactures, engineering, technical and this is the case, not only in primary schools, 
arts), agriculture, commerce, navigation, etc. but in schools and colleges of all grades ami 
Tho length of a course in these schools is gen- kinds. It is a national tradition that the 
orally three years, so that a boy will finish his primary object of education is moral training. 
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Thus in the old feudal days Chinese classics 
and philosophy wove studied by young serww- 
rai, not so much for literary purposes as for 
moral training and intellectual culture. They 
wore thereby taught their responsibility as 
members of the ruling class, and how to dis¬ 
charge this responsibility; there they rend of 
deeds of great and wise men; by such means, 
through precepts and examples, a spirit of 
loyalty to their lords and filial piety to their 
parents, of reverence for the Imperial House 
and veneration for their ancestors was incul¬ 
cated. For the lower classes of people condi¬ 
tions were similar, only in a lesser degree: 
textbooks for popular instruction in reading and 
writing were chiefly moral lessons. Thus, there 
was no necessity for special moral instruction 
in those days; but under the new system with 
the introduction of so many different subjects, 
it was found necessary to devote a certain 
number of hours specially to moral instruction. 
But hero arose a difficulty as to what should 
be made the basis of the moral teaching. It 
seemed impossible to return to the old Chincso 
philosophical teaching; Buddhism ( q.v .) had 
been discarded as the national religion; some, 
while not themselves believing in Christianity, 
nevertheless thought it might be adopted as 
the basis of our ethical teaching; there wa3 
even some wild talk of a new religion; wo 
seemed to have cut loose from our old moorings 
and to be drifting, no one could say whither. 
People seemed to have forgotten that in our 
old tradition of devotion to the Imperial House 
and reverence for ancestors, of loyalty and 
filial piety, wo had a most valuable inheritance 
which has always explicitly or implicitly formed 
the basis of our moral teaching, even in the 
days of ascendency of the Chinese influence. 
But this was now formulated in the memorable 
Imperial Rescript issued in 1800 by the Em¬ 
peror. It runs as follows: ~ 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 
Know ye. Our subjects *. 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire 
on a basis broad and everlasting, and hnvo deeply 
and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety have from generation to 
generation illustrated tho beauty thereof. This is tho 
glory of the fundamental diameter of Our Empire, 
and herein also lies the source of Our Education, Ye, 
Our Subjects, he filial to your parents, affectionate to 
your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wives bo 
harmonious, ns friends true; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursuo learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; further¬ 
more, advance public good and promote common inter¬ 
ests; always respect tho Constitution and observe tho 
laws; should emergency arise, offer yourself coura¬ 
geously to the State; and tints guard ancl maintain the 
prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth, So shall yo not only be Our good and faith¬ 
ful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions 
of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth 13 indeed the teaching be¬ 
queathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to bo observed 
alike by Their Descendants and tho subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places, It is Our wish to lay 


it to heart in nil reverence, in common with you, Our 
subjects, that wo may all attain to tho same virtue. 

The 30th day of the 10th month of tho 23rd year of 
Mcjji. (October 30th. IM0) 

Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal, 

Suoh is tho Rescript that now forms tho basis 
of our moral education; it will bo observed that 
the two^ cardinal virtues are loyalty, which 
with us is identical with patriotism, and filial 
piety, meaning thereby, not filial piety to our 
immediate parents only, but to our ancestors 
for generations. The precepts given are noth¬ 
ing new but " teaching bequeathed by the 
Imperial Ancestors,” and the Emperor calls 
upon us to join with him in observing those 
precepts by appealing to our loyalty and filial 
piety. The message that the Rescript conveys 
to us cannot he properly understood without 
the knowledge of the peculiar relation between 
the Imperial House and the people, and of the 
spirit of reverence for ancestors; in fact it may 
be said that the most important object of our 
moral education consists in so imbuing our 
children with the spirit of the Rescript that it 
forms a part of our national life. 

A copy of tho Rescript is distributed from 
the Department of Education to every school 
in tho Empire, those under government control 
being actually signed by the Emperor. To 
foster the spirit of loyalty, portraits of tho Em¬ 
peror and tho Empress are distributed from 
tho imperial household to every government 
and public schools above the grade of higher 
primary inclusive, and to some private schools. 
These are brought out on all public occasions 
and school functions, at which also the reading 
of tho Rescript always plays an important part. 

Two hours a week aro given in primary 
schools to lessons in morals. The following 
directions as to these lessons are given in tho 
regulations: — 

Tho teaching of morals must bo based on tho Im¬ 
perial Rescript on education, arid its aim should be to 
cultivate the moral naturo of children and to guide them 
in practice of virtues. 

In tho ordinary primary course, easy precepts appro¬ 
priate for prnctico concerning suoh virtues as filial jnety 
and obedience to elders, affection and friendship, fru¬ 
gality and industry, modesty* courage, etc., should he 
given, and then some of the duties towards the State 
and society, with a view to elevate their moral character, 
strengthen their will, increase their spirit of enterprise, 
make them value public virtues, nnu foster tho spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism. 

In the higher primary course, the abovo must bo 
further extended and training given made still more solid. 

In the teaching of girls, special stress must bo laid 
on the virtues of chastity and modesty, 

Encouragement and admonition should bo given by 
means of wise sayings and proverbs and by talcs of 
good deeds, so that children nmy lay them to heart. 

At present textbooks compiled on these lines 
by a special commission, appointed in tho De¬ 
partment of Education for tho purpose, are 
in use in all the schools. 

Similarly for moral lessons in middle schools, 
to which an hour a week must be given, the 
following directions arc given: — 
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The teaching of mot ala must ba baaed on the pre¬ 
cepts of the Imperial Rescript. Its object 10 to foster 
the growth of moral ideas and sentiments, anti to give 
boys the cultura and character necessary for men of 
middle and higher social standing* and to encourage 
and promote the practice of virtues. The teaching 
should begin with an explanation of the essential points 
of morals in connection with dally hfo by means of 
good words or maxims and examples of good deeds, to 
bo followed by a little moro systematic exposition of 
the duties to self, to family, to society, and to the btato. 
Elements of Ethics may also be taught. 

For girls’ high schools, where two hours a 
week are devoted to moral lessons, almost the 
same directions are given, but here in addition 
lessons must be given in manners, under which 
are included, not only personal conduct, but 
various social observances. In other schools, 
at least an hour a week is given to moral 
lessons, always based on the Imperial Rescript 
and on similar lines, but adapted to the age 
and future position and occupation of pupils; 
thus, for instance, in commercial schools great 
stress is laid on various phases of commercial 
morality. 

Physical Education and School Hygiene. — 
As seen in the article above quoted, defining 
the object of the primary education, a great 
deal of attention is paid to the physical de¬ 
velopment of children. In the old feudal days, 
sons of samurais spent a large portion of their 
time in practising military arts, such as fencing, 
archery, riding, use of spears, jujutsu, etc., which 
of course was an excellent physical training; ns 
for children of other classes, their plays and 
fancies and oven work in open air with but 
little school teaching kept them healthy and 
strong; while it was deemed unwomanly for 
girls, especially in the middle and higher 
classes^ to take any kind of active exercises. 
Hence when the new education was first intro¬ 
duced, no need of physical education as such 
was considered, and while boys and girls, 
young men and women were subjected to much 
harder mental work than before, they had 
scarcely any physical exercise. The conse¬ 
quence's soon made themselves apparent on 
the physique of educated youths, and weak 
sight and pale consumptive features came to be 
regarded as characteristic of students, Such a 
state of things could not be allowed to go on; 
a teacher of gymnastics was engaged from 
America, who trained teachers of gymnastics, 
and by this means a system of gymnastics 
after the German model was introduced into 
all the schools, Various modifications have 
since been made in the method of teaching: 
very young children in primary schools are 
now taught plays and games, while older boys 
in primary and all higher schools practice mili¬ 
tary gymnastics and drill in addition to com¬ 
mon gymnastics. In girls’ schools, square 
dances are taught as exercises, and the Swedish 
system of gymnastics has been introduced to 
some extent. Besides systematic teaching in 
gymnastics, foreign games and sports have been 
introduced; baseball is now a very popular 


game, and there are lawn tennis courts in 
almost every school, while boating and athletic 
sports have their votaries, At the same time 
old military arts have been, revived as phys¬ 
ical exercise, especially fencing and jujutsu, 
which in some schools arc mado almost com¬ 
pulsory, and, in a less degree, arclicry. Schools 
of every grade have their annual or semi¬ 
annual school excursions ($,*.), which, while 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of in¬ 
struction in geography, history and science, 
afford a great deal of training in long-distance 
walking and marching, lull climbing, eto. 

Medical examination of school children is made 
by medical officers in April of every year under 
the following heads: (1) height; (2) weight; 
(3) circumference round the chest; (4) the spine* 
(scoliosis and kyphosis, q.v.); (5) general consti¬ 
tution, whether strong, medium, or weak; 
(6) eyesight; (7) diseases of the eye; (8) hear¬ 
ing; (9) diseases of the ear; (10) teeth; (11) dis¬ 
eases in general, especially scrofula, insufficient 
nourishment, anaemia, kakke or bcri-beri } con¬ 
sumption, megrim, e pis tax is, neurasthenia, ancl 
chronic diseases, The results of the examina¬ 
tion of over one million school children are 
sent to the Department of Education, where 
they are collated and examined It is too 
early to draw any definite conclusions from 
these statistics, but there seems to be no doubt 
that there has been a very remarkable improve¬ 
ment in the physique of our young men and 
women. 

Primary Schools, — Parents and guardians 
arc under obligation to send children to school, 
from the beginning of the first school year 
(April 1) after they have completed their sixth 
year until they have finished the ordinary pri¬ 
mary course, unless they are specially exempted 
by the mayor or headman of the district on 
account of mental or bodily infirmities or extreme 
poverty or for some other valid reason. I-Ienco, 
an obligation is also laid on the community to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of 
primary schools to accommodate children within 
its jurisdiction, tuition being, of course, free; the 
community may be a city, a town, a village, or a 
union or a division of the same, as the case may 
bo. Special permission must be obtained from 
the mayor or headman to pursue education at 
home or at any other school than that estab¬ 
lished by the community; as a matter of fact, 
this happens very seldom except in Tokyo, so 
that practically all children in Japan receive 
their primary education in common schools 
without any social distinction. In Tokyo the 
upper classes arc beginning to complain that by 
sending their children to the same schools as 
those of the lower classes they suffer in their 
manners and speech, and also in their intellectual 
progress, and a few private schools for children 
of the rich have been started within recent 
years, 

Currictdum. — The subjects taught in primary 
schools are, besides morals and gymnastics al- 
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ready mentioned, language (reading, writing, 
and composition^ arithmetic, geography, and 
Japaneso history, science (or nature study), 
drawing, singing, sewing (for girls only), ancl 
manual work, making all together from twenty- 
one to thirty hours a week. It should, however, 
be mentioned that an hour moans usually a forty- 
five minutes' lesson (or even less), followed by 
fifteen minutes' play. In higher primary schools 
the subjects arc mostly a continuation of the 
sauiCj except that elements of agriculture or com¬ 
mercial knowledge and tho English language aro 
usually added. As to language, Japanese child¬ 
ren are very much handicapped by the fact that 
they have to learn a large number, some 1500, of 
Chinese characters in common use in Japan. 
In arithmetic, almost all our weights and meas¬ 
ures being in decimal system, it is not neces¬ 
sary to introduce fractions very early, in fact 
not until tho last, or sixth year, of the ordinary 
primary. Sowing forms a very important sub¬ 
ject for girls, not only in primary schools, but 
throughout their school course. 

Teachers . — Primary school teachers must 
have certificates or licenses, which arc granted 
to graduates of normal schools and of certain 
other prescribed schools and to those who have 
passed tho examination hold annually in each 
prefecture, tho standard of which is the sumo 
as for graduation from normal schools. The 
normal schools are maintained by the pre¬ 
fectures for the training of primary school 
teachers and have a four years' course, and, in 
some cases, a preparatory course of one year. 
The qualifications for entrance into the prepara¬ 
tory course arc that candidates shall be of good 
moral character and sound constitution and 
shall have finished two years of the higher 
primary course. The last, or fourth year, of tho 
normal school course Is largely devoted to prac¬ 
tice in teaching in the primary school attached 
to every normal school. A graduate of a 
middle school or a girls’ high school may enter 
a normal school for one year, during which he 
or she studies the theory and practice of peda¬ 
gogy, and becomes qualified as a primary school 
teacher. It will be seen from the above that 
tho qualifications for primary school teachers 
arc not very high] yet so great has been tho 
educational expansion that the supply of 
teachers has not kept pace with the demand, 
and many not properly qualified teachers have 
to be employed. It may bo remarked that this 
is the case not only in primary education, but 
in every grade and kind of education in Japan. 
The salaries of teachers, from university pro¬ 
fessors to primary school teachers, are very in¬ 
adequate; this, no doubt, is one of tho reasons 
why the supply of teachers is not sufficient to 
meet the demand. More than half of the 
primary school teachers have salaries ranging 
between 16 and 24 yen ($7,50 to $12) a month, 
which, evon allowing for the low rate of living 
in Japan, is very inadequate; the highest salary 
for a university professor is about 4000 yen 


($2000). All teachers in government or public 
schools and colleges aro entitled to a pension 
equal to one fourth the amount of their salary 
at the time of retirement, if they retire after 
fifteen years of service, and to “ additional 
shr th tho amount of their salary for every year 
exceeding fifteen.” 

Middle and Higher Schools. — Curriculum. 
— The subjects taught in middle schools arc 
morals, the (Japanese) language, and Chinese 
literature, a foreign language (one of the three, 
English, French, and Gorman), history, geog¬ 
raphy. mathematics, natural sciences, physics 
and chemistry, law and economics, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics, of which law and 
economics and singing may be omitted. None 
of those call for special remark, except " the 
language and Chinese literature." Ono who is 
not acquainted with our language may well 
wonder why Japanese language and Chinese 
literature should bo coupled as one subject in 
tins way, blit the fact is that with the intro¬ 
duction of Chinese civilization we not only 
adopted Chinese literature almost as our own 
and introduced very many Chinese words into 
our own language, but even adopted Chinese 
characters into our writing, so that at present 
ordinary Japanese literature is written or 
printed with Chinese characters, amongst which 
our own are interspersed. It would take too 
long to explain, this anomalous state so as to bo 
intelligible to a foreign public, but it ia a very 
great handioap indeed, not only for our boys 
and girls, who have to learn three or four 
thousand Chinese characters, but also for the 
general public, for it prevents tho use of type¬ 
writers, linotypes, and similar instruments 
based on the use of a limited number of char¬ 
acters. 

Teachers , — Teachers in secondary schools 
are required to have a certificate, granted by 
the Department of Education to the graduates 
of higher normal schools and of certain other 
institutions, as for instance colleges of science 
and of literature of tho Imperial universities, 
and to those who have passed examinations 
held annually by the department for the pur¬ 
pose. As already stated, however, a largo 
number of teachers without certificates have to 
he employed for want of certificated teachers. 
The tables appended below will show that there 
has been a steady improvement in this respect. 

Higher Schools. — The question of secondary 
schools is a very difficult problem in every 
country; even in Germany, which may be said 
to he a leading authority in every educational 
question, this problem seems to be still a matter 
of discussion. In Japan the problem presents 
serious difficulties. The present middle school 
course is not sufficient as a preparation for Im¬ 
perial universities, not only Dccausc the stand¬ 
ard in the universities is high, but also because 
to pursue higher studies of thiB standard in 
Japan at present requires^ a knowledge of two 
or at least one of tho occidental languages, so 
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entirely different in their structure and nature 
from the Japanese language, and presenting 
corresponding difficulties to Japanese students, 
far greater than French or German to an 
American, This chasm between middle schools 
and universities is bridged ever at present by 
" higher " schools, having three different 
courses of three years preparatory to different 
colleges of the universities. Thus the normal 
age of a student when he is ready to enter an 
Imperial university is above twenty; it will 
be seen that the higher school courses corre¬ 
spond both in their standard and the normal 
age of students somewhat to the first two 
yoars of the college course of American uni¬ 
versities. There arc at present eight higher 
schools, capable of admitting about 2000 new 
pupils annually, and as there are between 7000 
and 8000 applicants for admission (graduates 
of middle schools nnd thereby duly qualified), 
higher schools and consooueutly universities 
obtain a number of tolerably select students, 
At the same time, however, the voice of dis¬ 
content of tile non admitted is loud, and, in¬ 
deed, it is a great problem what to do with 
them; many of them enter private, so-called 
universities, of which mention will be made 
later. 

At a session of the High Educational Council, 
held in the spring of 1910, it was decided that 
higher schools should bo replaced by higher 
middle schools having two courses of two years 
and a term, not simply preparatory to the 
universities, bub giving n higher general liberal 
education, one of the courses being literary and 
the other scientific; it is thought that the 
graduates will be qualified to outer Imperial 
universities at the same time that they receivo 
general liberal culture, Permission will bo 
given to prefectures and. private individuals to 
open higher middle schools, and several will no 
doubt be established within a few years, so 
that the present state of congestion at tho 
entrance ctf higher schools will bo avoided, 
This decision In a modified form was approved by 
the late minister of education; the only ques¬ 
tion is whether in two years and a term, instead 
of three years, as heretofore, students will ho 
so prepared as to satisfy university authorities. 

Imperial Universities, — These institutions 
are established and maintained by the central 
government. There arc at present four, one in 
Tokyo (f. 1808) and one in Kyoto (f, 1897), 
one in the Northwest and one in KyfisM in 
course of organization. Each university con¬ 
sists of several colleges or faculties, six in Tokyo, 
viz. colleges of law, medicine, engineering, litera¬ 
ture, science, and agriculture, and four in Kyoto, 
viz. colleges of law, medicine, literature, and 
science and engineering; the Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity has at present colleges of science and of 
agriculture; and the ICyAshti University those of 
medicine and engineering, Those colleges aro 
like professional schools of American univer¬ 
sities, except those of science and literature, 


which would correspond approximately to the 
last two years of the American college course 
and a little more, In each college, there arc 
prescribed courses, which may ho taken up by 
students; in Tokyo, in the college of law, there 
arc courses of four years in law proper, politics 
political economy, and commerce; in the col¬ 
lege of medicine, besides a course of four years 
in medicine, there is a course of three years in 
pharmacy; in the college of engineering, there 
arc courses of three years in civil engineering 
mechanical engineering, naval architecture* 
technology of arms, electrical engineering’ 
architecture, applied chemistry, technology of 
explosives, mining, and metallurgy; in the 
college of literature, courses of three years in 
philosophy, history, and literature, each of 
them being subdivided into several branches, 
such for instance as Japanese, Chinese, English’ 
French, and German literatures at the last; in 
the college of science, courses of three years 
in mathematics, astronomy, theoretical and ex¬ 
perimental physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy; in the college of 
agriculture, courses also of three years in agri¬ 
culture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, and 
veterinary medicine. In Kyoto there are simi¬ 
lar courses. A hospital is attached to the 
college of medicine for the purpose of clinical 
instruction. After graduation, students may 
remain in the university as postgraduate stu¬ 
dents. Tuition fees, inclusive of everything, 
amount to 50 yen ($25). The enrollment at 
Tokyo in 1900-1919 was 5649, at Kyoto 1424. 

Special Colleges, — Under tho nomenclature 
of special colleges are classed institutions for the 
instruction of special subjects, other than tho 
Imperial universities, whose entrance qualifi¬ 
cation is graduation from middle schools or 
girls' high schools, or higher. There arc special 
colleges for law, medicine, litorature, languages, 
sciences, arts, music, etc. There arc five col¬ 
leges of medicine maintained .by the central 
government and several established by the local 
government or private individuals; those medi¬ 
cal colleges all have a course of four years, but 
their standard is necessarily lower than that 
of the Imperial universities, students not being 
so well prepared, especially in foreign languages. 
Many of the private institutions teaching law, 
literature, and theology (Buddhist or Christian), 
and styling themselves universities, arc officially 
classed under this head; among these, the 
most noted are the Kei-O-Gijuku founded by 
tlie famous educationalist Fukuz&wa, and 
Wasecla Daigaku founded by Count Okuma, 
with faculties of law and literature, and the 
Joshi Daigaku (Women's University). Some 
of them have a large number of students, but 
most of them are suffering from want of funds; 
for, with very few exceptions, they have scarcely 
any endowment, nor can they charge high 
tuition fees. Among other special colleges may 
be mentioned Foreign Languages School, 
Academy of Fine Arts, and Academy of 
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Music, all in Tokyo and maintained by the 
central government. There are, besides those, 
technical special colleges, of which, however, I 
shall speak under the next head. The College 
of Navigation, for the training of officers of 
merchant marine tinder the Department of 
Communications, and the College of Fisheries 
and Marine Products, under the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, also fall under 
this category. 

Technical Schools. —- A great deal of atten¬ 
tion has been paid to technical education, more 
especially within the last fifteen years, and a 
large number of now technical schools has been 
recently brought into existence, and old ones 
have been enlarged both in scope and accom¬ 
modation. By technical education is meant 
education in engineering and technology; in¬ 
dustrial arts* agriculture in all its branches, 
including sericulture and veterinary medicine, 
forestry, fisheries and marine products; navi¬ 
gation, and commerce. There are several 
grades of schools; leaving out the engineering 
and agricultural colleges of the Imperial uni¬ 
versities, thero are immediately below them 
technical special colleges, admitting graduates 
of middle schools and having a course of three 
or four years; below these arc technical schools 
of two classes, A and B. Schools of class A 
are of about the same standing as middle 
schools, admitting boys or girls who have 
finished two years of the higher primary, or 
under certain conditions two years of a middle 
school or a girls' high school; they have 
generally a course of three years, sometimes 
four, and their graduates are under certain 
conditions admitted to technical special col¬ 
leges. Schools of class B admit boys or girls 
who have finished the ordinary primary, and 
usually have a course of three t years. In 
addition to these there are technical supple¬ 
mentary schools for giving general and ele¬ 
mentary technical knowledge to those who 
cannot enter regular schools; they arc mostly 
night schools. 

Technical special colleges arc mostly gov¬ 
ernment institutions, among which are the 
engineering or technological colleges of Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kumamoto, Sendai, 
Yamngfltft and Akita; the commercial colleges 
of Tokyo, Kobe, and Yamaguchi, Nagasaki and 
Otaru; and the agricultural college of Morioku. 
There are several institutions attached to these, 
to train teachers for technical schools of class 
A t want of good teachers being a great hin¬ 
drance to their establishment, which is greatly 
encouraged by the government. A sum of 
350,000 yen (8175,000) was voted by the Diet 
ns subsidy for the encouragement of technical 
education for the year 1908, this sum being 
distributed to the schools and colleges estab¬ 
lished by the local governments. 

Female Education, — In the old feudal days 
a girl's education generally stopped at an 
elementary atago, even for daughters of sama¬ 


ra They were taught to read and write, 
and to sew, while those of richer classes were 
also. taught many accomplishments, such as 
music and dancing, chanoyu (toa ceremony), 
flower arrangement, etc. There were some, 
especially among the samuari class, who re¬ 
ceived much higher literary culture, but they 
were only a small minority. Under the new 
regime, female education received great en¬ 
couragement. The preamble to the first edu¬ 
cation code already quoted is emphatic on the 
point that no distinction shall ho made ns to 
sex at least in primary education. A girls' 
school was opened in 1871 with an American 
teacher to teach English; in the following year 
a female normal school was opened by the 
Empress herself, an event without precedent in 
the history of Japan. But notwithstanding 
the encouragement given to the female edu¬ 
cation by tho government, it is only quite 
recently that people in general have begun to 
recognize its importance. In 1873, n year after 
the promulgation of the code, out of a total 
of 1, Mil,800 attending primary schools, 77 
per cent were boys and only 23 per cent girls; 
in 1883 the total find increased to 3,238,090, 
but the ratio of boys to girls was G8 to 32; 
statistics for 1893 show no great advance 
either in the total number (3,338,000) or in 
the ratio of boj;s to girls (GO to 34), but in 1908 
the total had increased to 5,990,000, showing 
an enormous stride made in primary education 
since the China War of 1893-1894, and the 
ratio of boys to girls shows the same satisfac¬ 
tory progress, being 57 to 43. In secondary 
education, the same thing is to he observed; 
in 1883 there were only 7 girls’ high schools 
with 350 pupils, besides a few schools of about 
the same standing but not quite satisfying the 
requirements of a high school; \\\ 1&Q3 the 
number had increased to 28 with 3020 pupils. 
Tho official report for 1908 gives 159 schools 
with 46,580 pupils, and the number seems to 
bo increasing at the rate of more than 20 a 
year. 

The course in a girls’ high school is mostly 
four years; tho subjects taught nro morals, 
the (Japanese) language, a foreign language, 
history, geography, mathematics, science, draw¬ 
ing, household matters, sowing, music, and 
gymnastics. Tho standard is not quite us high 
a* in middle schools. The foreign language 
may bo either French or English; actually 
there is no school, except the u Peeresses 
School," whore French is taught. A general 
supplementary course of two or three years 
may he added for those who, having finished 
tho regular course, desire to receive a further 
education; these correspond somewhat to the 
college courses, but they arc not very largely 
attended, girls staying nt home to loam sowing 
and housekeeping with their mothers, or receiv¬ 
ing private lessons in music, chanoyu, and other 
accomplishments. 

A girl who has finished the girls’ high school 
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may enter a female normal school for two 
years and become qualified as a primary 
teacher, or she may enter one of tho two higher 
female normal schools aiul pass a four years’ 
course, when she becomes qualified as a 
secondary teacher. There aro also a few 
private colleges where girle may receive edu¬ 
cation in literature, languages, cto. There is 
at present no means by which a girl may enter 
one of tho Imperial universities. There are 
also technical schools for girls of different 
grades as for boys, although not so many: 
subjects taught in thorn arc sowing, household 
matters, embroidery, artificial flower making, 
sericulture, filature, etc. 

Statistics. — Tho statistics which are ap¬ 
pended here to glvo some idea of tho extent and 
progress of education in Japan aro compiled 
from materials given in the Reports of tho 
Department of Education, mostly from that for 
tho year 1008-1009, 



PEUOENTAGE OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


1893 1900 1902 1904 1000 1008 


Boys. 74.8 00.9 06.8 97.2 08.2 08.7 

Qirb. 40.0 71.0 87.0 01.5 04.8 95.0 

. , , 58.7 181.7 91.9 94.4 90.3 97.8 
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GlUtS' HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Technological schools of class A 
Apprentices bo tool (class 11 ) . . 
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Supplementary schools; 
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69 

7,004 


N.R. Slight discrepancies In tho above tables arc duo to 
various facta; ns, for example, in one table a branch school is 
counted trulopcndcnUy nvA In the other flot, and no on; they 
aro not such as aro significant. D. K, 


Korea, Edueatloa in, — Korea (Morning 
Splendor), since 1910 part^ of the Empire of 
Japan, is a peninsula covering with its archi¬ 
pelago 85,000 square miles, with a population 
of 12,934,282, in 11 provinces, 317 districts 
and 4362 villages. Roughly spenking, it con¬ 
sists of an eastern mountain ridge fronting pre¬ 
cipitously tho nearly tidelcss sea of Japan, and 
a long western slope which faces China and a 
sea containing many islands and with tides 
rising over thirty feet. Thus, in history and 
geography, Korea has had her back to Japan 
and her face to China, the former being in 
her traditions the land of savages and pirates, 
the latter the sun and sum of all power and 
culture. In popular legend the founder of 
Korean civilization is Kija (Ki-tsze), ancestor 
of Confucius, who in 1122 n.c., with five thou¬ 
sand followers settled cast of the Ynlu river. 
Critical scholarship, however, knows nothing 
of Kija's presence within the limits of modern 
Korea, As with the Japanese, tho Korean 
Uistomgcaplvivs, \vho*v, nearly two thausnud 
years later, first practicing their art, followed 
in imitation and rivalry their only model, the 
Chinese, carrying back antiquity as far ns 
possible and ascribing their national beginnings 
to a great namo and looming personality. The 
foundations of all early Korean historiography, 
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like the Japanese, lie in the annals of China, 
whence writing was derived. Among the tribes 
of the peninsula, three states (a.d, 9—900) arose, 
in the north, east, and west, into which Chinese 
letters and culture filtered; but it was the cn- 
trnneo of Buddhism, 384 a.d,, which, destined 
to a thousand years of activity, opened the 
literary, artistic, educational, and intellectual 
history of Korea. The state predominant in 
the Middle Ages was Silla (Shinra), whence 
students traveled to China in ships guided by 
the mariner's compass, and returning greatly 
extended the knowledge of Chinese ethics, 
letters, and philosophy. From a.d. 900 to 
1392, under the name of Korai (whence Korea), 
the peninsular peoples were united and became 
for the first tiino ft nation, uniform in language, 
law, religion, and social customs. After sev¬ 
eral centuries of clash and rivalry between the 
two systems, Confucianism won the day over 
Buddhism, at the fall of the old Korai dynasty 
and the establishment of that ruling from 1392 
to 1910, since which time the Chinese system 
lms been the monopoly of the privileged classes, 
scholars, and office holders. Korean Bud¬ 
dhism, exiled, in its outward manifestations at 
least, to the mountain monasteries, and held to 
mainly by the women of the common people, 
had not those doctrinal developments so note¬ 
worthy in Japan. The basis of all education 
was the Chinese classics. 

The method was for the schoolmaster to 
have, squatting before him, a dozen or more 
boy pupils, who first committed to memory, 
through the eye and ear — usually bawling 
out the sounds at the top of their voices — 
the characters in order of their composition in 
the text, and then to “ back the book " and 
recite. Then, by analysis and syntax, reading 
was made thorough. After that came com¬ 
ment and explanation. The brush-pen was in 
constant use for both ordinary and rapid writ¬ 
ing, and calligraphy was greatly prized. Ex¬ 
cept some slight knowledge of (Chinese) his¬ 
tory and arithmetic, this curriculum com¬ 
prised the average educated man’s training, 
though ft minority went on farther, in reading 
and mastery of the world of Chinese lore — 
poetry, philosophy, commentary, and discus¬ 
sion,— or excelled in mastery of the brush-pen 
in calligraphy. Thousands of Koreans can 
write and decipher numerous ideographs, who 
cannot read books. In the native newspapers 
of to-day, read by many of the common people 
and women, the Chinese logograms are plenti¬ 
fully used, but require no knowledge of Chin¬ 
ese syntax; the mixed script, native and Chinese, 
being rend in the same way as we read our 
Arabic numerals, terms in Latin letters, and 
words of Greek origin, as familiar parts of 
speech, Korea’s greatest scholar, Chul-chong 
in the Silla era, or eighth century, invented or 
adapted from selected Chinese characters the 
Niclo, or syllabary, which admirably expresses 
vernacular sounds. Later on, a true phonetic 


alphabet, based on the organs of speech and one 
of the finest of the world, of eleven vowels and 
fourteen consonants, made of straight lines and 
circles, called En-rnun, was invented by a 
Korean statesman. The two systems exist 
side by side, . The letters, being associated in 
all their possible combinations into syllables, 
199 in all, arc learned, without analysis or 
separation, by children by rote. In this popu¬ 
lar script personal letters are written, and the 
novels read by women and young people arc 
printed. Being so very easy to learn, and be¬ 
cause made the vehicle of the vulgar fiction, 
the En-mun was despised by scholars. For cen¬ 
turies it lay’ virtually unused by the learned, 
until the advent of the missionaries, who to 
their delight found ready to hand the apparatus 
of education and evangelism, of which they nt 
once made liberal use. Three or four styles 
of language still prevail, as in Japan: (1) pure 
Chinese; (2) Chinese vocabulary set in native 
syntax; (3) popular book style, vernacular 
but refined; (4) epistolary style. 

The end and aim of all formal education in 
old Korea was political office. Society lmd 
but two classes, the yang-ban (civil and mili¬ 
tary), office seeker^ and holders, and the masses 
or commoners, given up to ignorance and super¬ 
stition, there being virtually no middle class. 
The whole outlook on the universe and the 
world of aims and ideas were changed with the 
coming of the missionaries in 1885, the first 
beinj* Horace N. Allen, who, in 1885, founded a 
hospital under royal patronage. He was soon 
followed by other physicians, and the natives 
were given valuable training in the laws of 
cause and effect. The first teacher and edu¬ 
cator was Henry G. Appenzelicr, who in 1885 
opened a school and began the teaching of the 
English language and sciences. His school in 
1886 wns noticed by the king himself, who gave 
it the name of Hall for the Rearing of Useful 
Men. About the same time. Mrs. W. B. 
Scranton opened a school for Korean girls, both 
being soon housed in brick buildings. A gov¬ 
ernment medical school wns started by Dr. 
Horace G, Underwood, Dr. J. W, Heron, and 
Dr. H. N. Allen, and two American lady phy¬ 
sicians served the Queen. Three American 
teachers, requested by the Korean government. 
Messrs. Gilmore, Bunker, and Hulbcrt, arrived 
in July, 188G, and opened an English language 
school. From this time forward the native 
language was seriously studied by foreign 
scholars, and many writers visited the country 
and by their writings made Korea better known. 
Schools for the study of German and French, 
and other English language schools were estab¬ 
lished by Europeans. The results of the Chino- 
Japancae war of 1904-1905 completely altered 
the intellectual attitude of the Koreans toward 
China, and they turned to the missionaries for 
light. As early as 1906, under the energetic 
administration of Prince Ito, the Japonese them¬ 
selves, having had already over a generation 
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of experience, established modem common 
schools and reorganized the normal, high, and 
foreign language schools in Seoul. So far the 
system is a model, mthor than an advanced de¬ 
velopment. As a rule, the number of native 
teachers compared with Japanese is as two to 
one. To encourage female education, a girls' 
high school was established in 1908 to serve ns 
a model, while girls in separate classes were 
admitted to the public schools. In 1909 the 
regulations for establishing industrial schools 
and increasing the curriculum of agriculture, 
commerce, and industry in the higher schools 
already in operation, were issued. In De¬ 
cember, 1909, 512 Korean, 103 Japanese, and 
four foreign teachers (679) were serving in 134 
schools maintained or appointed by the gov¬ 
ernment, in which were 811 female and 15,445 
male students, tho usual number in a class being 
sixty. Only tho limitations of finance and tho 
lack of skilled teachers prevent rapid growth. 
In new places the school established is meant 
to servo as a model: $82,700 for all schools were 
estimated in the bucjget for 1909. In the normal 
schools manual training was made compulsory, 
the classes to number fifty each. Increase of 
public interest is shown in the 2250 applica¬ 
tions made to enter the Seoul Normal School, 
194 passing the examination successfully, tho 
number of students in 1908 being 140, and 
212 in 1909. For high schools the regulations 
of 1909 shorten the period of study from four to 
three years, according to local conditions. Tho 
number of applicants far exceeds those who 
pass the entrance examinations. In 1909 25 
teachers taught 269 students, and there were 35 
graduates. In the girls' hign school, ill which 
7 teachers taught 151 girls, sewing is compul¬ 
sory and artificial flower making, optional. 
In the foreign language school in December, 
1909, Japanese, English, French, German, and 
Chinese were taught. Of 1130 applicants, 307 
passed, 38 teachers taught 443 pupils, and tho 
graduates numbered 106. To the old Chinese 
Classical School modern historical and scien¬ 
tific subjects were added. In the Law School 19 
instructors had 138 students under them. In 
1909 the seven industrial schools, classified as 
agricultural, commercial, technical, and supple¬ 
mentary industrial, in which most of the practi¬ 
cal branches of learning are taught — the 
foundries, farms, experimental stations, forestry 
schools being equipped according to tbe best 
science — had 42 teachers and 306 pupils. Of 
private, which include missionary, schools, 
by December, 1909, 2180 had received govern¬ 
ment recognition, and of those duly inspected 
or instructed, there are two high, two industrial, 
1353 miscellaneous, ami 829 missionary schools, 
or 21S7 in all. Textbooks must be stuporvised 
or approved by the government, and are lent 
to the pupils, to he gradually paid for. In 1909 
202,036 books were sold and 159,314 lent, the 
number being nearly six times that of 1908. 
By competitive examination, fifty-two students 


were selected and sent to Japan for higher 
study. 

Translation of the Bible into Korean printed 
with mixed script or En-mun, and its rapid 
distribution by energetic Bible societies, follow¬ 
ing upon widespread propaganda and revivals 
(which have resulted in a total Christian popu¬ 
lation of 250,009), marked not only with fervor 
but with habitual study of the Scriptures, com¬ 
pelled many to learn the alphabet to master a 
sacred library so rich in substance and novelty 
have constituted a national school of intelli¬ 
gence and culture. This is especially notice¬ 
able in Seoul and Ping Yang. 

In spite of the handicap to education which 
tho hereditary hatred of Koreans to their con¬ 
querors, the survival of sedition, the prevalence 
of early marriages the brides being usually 
older than the grooms— the age —old prejudice 
against manual labor by the intellectual classes, 
education promises to be universally ap¬ 
preciated the Koreans having an innate love of 
letters and respect for scholarship. W. E. G, 
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JASSY, UNIVERSITY OF. — SeoRooMANiA, 
Education in, 


JAVA, EDUCATION IN, — See Nether¬ 
lands, Colonies op, Education in the. 


istcrlng the ship of SI ,000,000 left by Miss Anno 
T. Jcancs of Philadelphia for improving negro 
rural education. The aim of the hoard is to 
encourage and cooperate with established edu¬ 
cational aathotitiea without alternating to 
relieve them of the burden of responsibility. 
Thus the foundation steps in to point the way. 
At present its work lies in three directions: (1) 
the appointment of teachers to introduce and 
supervise industrial education (Henrico plan); 
(2) the appointment of teachers to do extension 
work among a number of schools and to act aS 
supervisor; (3) the appointment of a county 
agent to improve the homes and the school* 
and to create a public sentiment for better 
schools; ho also acts as a supervisor of schools. 
President Dr. James H, Dillard of Tutanc 
University is general agent of the Foundation. 


JEALOUSY, — A complex emotion which 
always involves some feeling of sclf-conscious- 
licss on the part of the jealous individual. 
The rights or desires of the jealous individual 
are in some way felt to be invaded, whereupon 
the individual is aroused to anger and the 
tendency to assort his own rights, cither real 
or fancied. McDougnll ( Social Psychology, p. 
138) reduces the emotion of jealousy to the 
fundamental instinct of possession or owner¬ 
ship, and holds that the earlier forms of 
jealousy which appear in animals and young 
children, are primarily forms of anger or fear. 
The emotion has also been described by Ribot 
(Psychology of Emotions^ who quoted with 
approval Descartes’ definition: " Jealousy is a 
kind of fear related to the desire wc havo of 
keeping some possession." 

Whatever may be said of tho psychological 
character of this emotion,, it is a matter of 
common experience that it is one of the earliest 
forms of social experience. Certainly tho con¬ 
sciousness which is involved need not be of 
any very elaborate typo. Tho child becomes 
aware of his own desires fttid possession^by tho 
fact that some one else arouses in him the 
anger which follows upon the invasion of his 
rights and possessions. Jealousy may, there¬ 
fore, be regarded ns tho first emotional expres¬ 
sion of the growing feeling of self-importance. 

As in the case of the other emotions, so m 
the experience of jealoitsy { there is no very 
clear intellectual apprehension of the relations 
that are involved. As 80011 as one comes to 
recognize clearly his rights and those of others, 
the tendency is for tho emotion to give away, 
and for a fuller form of intellectual experience 
to arise. G, H. J. 
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JEANES, ANNA T„ FOUNDATION.— 
An organization consisting of a board of trus- 
tees formed in 1908 for the purpose of ftdmin- 
vol, in—2 m 5 
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JEBB, JOHN (1736-1786), — Theologian* 
doctor, and university reformer, bom at 
Cashel, Ireland; studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Potcrhouse, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1757, being second 
wrangler. He took holy orders in 1702, and 
continued at Cambridge as lecturer in mathc* 
matics and Greek Testament. In the history 
of Cambridge University (q.v.) he played a 
noteworthy part as the originator of a plan 
for examinations. In 1773 he brought forward 
a scheme for an annual examination in May of 
nil undergraduates, including noblemen and 
fellow commoners. The subjects of examina¬ 
tion were to be " the law of nature and of 
nations, chronology, history, classics, mathe¬ 
matics, metaphysics, and philosophy, natural 
and moral .” Thcso examinations were to bo 
“ preparatory to tins more important Examina¬ 
tion for tho Bachelor’s Degree.” (Sco his Re¬ 
marks upon the present Mink of Education in 
the University of Cambridge ... a Proposal 
for Us Improvement.) The scheme was rejected 
and n syndicate appointed to consider the 
scheme reported unfavorably. In 1774, how¬ 
ever, he secured Die appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, lf to draw up a plan for tho improve¬ 
ment of tho academic course of the university," 
A achcmo for examinations was proposed by 
the oomniittco, approved by the Caput, but 
lost by one vote in the iSeuate. The question 
called forth several pamphlets against Jcbb, 
to which liis wife Ann, who wrote frequently 
under the name of “Priscilla,” replied. In 
1771 he had taken an active part in promoting 
the petition to abrogate the rule requiring sub¬ 
scription of the Thirty-nine Articles on admis¬ 
sion to the B. A. degree. In 1775 he resigned 
his clerical functions on conscientious grounds, 
and in 1776 he left Cambridge and took up 
medicine which lie practiced in London. In 
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1779 he was elected a Follow of the Royal 
Society. Ho was a Iricnd of Priestley {q.v.), 
who dedicated to him his Doctrine 0 / Philo¬ 
sophic Necessity (1777)- In politics ho sup¬ 
ported the movement for Parliamentary reform 
and universal stiff ruge. 
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JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1748-1826). — 
Third President of the United States, u author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of tho 
statute of religious freedom, and father of 
the University of "Virginia,” according to tho 
inscription on his tomb at Monticeilo, which 
he prepared before his death. He was gradu¬ 
ated from tho College of William and Mary 
in 1762, studied law, and was admitted to tho 
bar in 1767. Two years later lie became a 
member of the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
Ho took an active interest in scientific agricul¬ 
ture, and after numerous experiments he suc¬ 
ceeded in domesticating many European shrubs 
and trees in Virginia, As a member of the 
Virginia legislature he secured the passage in 
1776 of the statute of roligious freedom, 
which abolished the connection between Church 
and State* 

In 1779 ho introduced into tho assembly of 
Virginia a measure that contemplated the 
establishment of a state school system that 
should meet the # needs ol all the children. 
His measure provided for the division of each 
county of Virginia into hundreds, and the 
erection of suitable schoolhouses and tho 
maintenance of schools by the hundred settlers. 
His measure was democratic in that it pro* 
vided free schools for all classes, and it was in 
advance of the time in. making the same pro¬ 
vision for tho education of girls that was made 
for tho boys. Secondary schools were also 
contemplated in his scheme, in the organiza¬ 
tion of which throe or more counties were to 
cooperate; and at the head of tho entire 
system was to bo tho college. Thus the three 
great branches of education were to be unified; 
and through an ingenious system based upon 
the survival of the fittest, the brightest pupils 
in the elementary schools of the hundreds 
would pass on to the county secondary schools, 
and tho brightest pupils in tho secondary 
schools would ultimately reach tho college. 
The college, whioh represented the choicest 
products of democracy, was to furnish tho 
state with its leaders. Talent, he maintained, 
was always latent in the common people; and 
the scheme that he proposed aimed to bring 
the highest education within tho reach of tho 
poorest boy in Virginia. Tho measure did not 
become a law, but Jefferson never ceased to 
believe in its reasonableness. 


He was subsequently sent to France to join 
Franklin and Adams in negotiating commer¬ 
cial treaties; and during his five years' Euro¬ 
pean residence he studied with care the edu¬ 
cational systems of tho Old World, and by 
means of correspondence kept the American 
colleges advised with reference to educational 
movements, appliances, and publications. 
He wrote to President Washington from 
Geneva concerning the feasibility of removing 
bodily to Virginia tho entire teaching staff of 
the Swiss university. 

After nearly forty-five years of public life, 
Jefferson retired from the presidency of the 
United States in 1809 aud devoted the remain¬ 
ing fifteen years of his life to education. The 
public school system, which he had advocated 
os a member of the Virginia assembly nearly 
a half century before, was taken up with fresh 
vigor; and the correspondence on the subject 
with Joseph C. Cabell, a member of the state 
legislature interested in educational matters, 
covers 528 pages. In one of these letters he 
says: " A system of general instruction which 
shall reach every description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, ns it was tho 
earliest, so will it be tho latest, of nil the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to 
take an interest.” 

For nine yours he labored earnestly with the 
legislature to secure tho enactment of meas¬ 
ures that would bring about a system of state 
education { sucli as he had proposed during 
the American Revolution; but the bills intro¬ 
duced by Cabell and oilier friends were suc¬ 
cessively defeated by one or the other branches 
of the Virginia legislature. Finally, in 1818, 
a bill was passed making an annual appropria¬ 
tion of $ 16,000 for the maintenance 01 a uni¬ 
versity “ wherein all the branches of useful 
sciences were to be taught,” with a special 
grant for the purchase of a sito and tho con¬ 
struction of buildings. Commissioners — in¬ 
cluding Jefferson, James Madison, and Joseph 
C. Cabell — were appointed by the governor, 
in 1819, to carry out tho provisions of the law. 
Jefferson was selected rector, and c< henceforth 
until his death in 1826,” vcmavks tho late Pro¬ 
fessor Herbert B. Adams, u ho was the direct¬ 
ing and shaping power in the upbuilding of tho 
University of Virginia. From his original and 
sovereign interest in university education, and 
from his residence in immediate proximity to 
the university, the other visitors were well 
content to leave to him practically the entire 
management of affairs. Not only did ho 
evolve tho entire system of education there 
introduced, but he actually devised every 
feature of construction ami administration. 
He drew plans, made estimates and contracts, 
busied himself about bricks and mortar, an cl 
superintended the whole process of building.” 
(See Virginia, Univehsity op; College, 
American.) 

Jefferson’s views on university organization 
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included: (1) the abolition of a prescribed cur¬ 
riculum and the adoption of an elective system, 
and (2) the reduction of discipline to a mini¬ 
mum, ” avoiding too much government, by 
requiring no useless observances, none which 
shall merely multiply occasions for dissatisfac¬ 
tion, disobedience, and revolt.^ The purpose 
of a stato university, as he saw it, was: (1) to 
form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, on 
whom public prosperity and individual happi¬ 
ness depend; (2) to expound the principles and 
structure of government, the laws which regu¬ 
late the intercourse of nations, those formed 
municipally for our own government, and ft 
sound spirit of legislation; (3) to harmonize 
and promote the interests of agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce, and by woll-mformed 
views of political economy to give a freo scope 
to the public industry; (4) to develop the 
reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instill in them 
the precepts of virtue and order; and (6) to 
enlighten them with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and adminis¬ 
ter to the health, the subsistence, and comforts 
of human life. W. S, M. 

See French Influence in American Edu¬ 
cation. 
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JENA, UNIVERSITY OF. — This univer¬ 
sity, which is under the joint control of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Eisenach, and 
the three Saxon duchies, owes its origin to a 
Gymnasium founded as ft Lutheran seat of 
learning by the Elector John Frederick tho 
Magnanimous in 1548, Tho institution was 
raised to tho rank of a university by an imperial 
decree dated August 15, 1577, but the now 
university did not open its doors until Feb¬ 
ruary 2 of the following year. The domi¬ 
nant faculty for two centuries was that of 
theology, which at first reflected pronounced 
orthodox tendencies in contradistinction to the 
more liberal tendencies that flourished at the 
University of Wittenberg, but later became a 
center of rationalism. The halcyon days of 
the university fell between 1020 and 1720, 
when large numbers of students were attracted 
to its halls. Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, Jena began to play a distinguished 
rdlo in the field of _philosophy, becoming a 
center for the dissemination of the theories of 
Kant, among its prominent teachers at this 
time being Fichte, bell oiling, and Hegel. These 
were the days the closing years ot the eight¬ 
eenth and tho opening years of the nineteenth 


century — when tho Duke Karl August reigned 
in Saxe-Wcimar. Goethe came to his court 
in 1775 and Schiller soiug years later, and the 
former took an active interest in the affairs of 
the university, while the latter taught history 
there for a brief space, ill health compelling 
him to resign his chair. The activity dis¬ 
played by Jena in tho field of philosophy has 
been continued to the present day, Rudolf 
Eucken being at present head of the depart¬ 
ment. Jena is ono of the few German uni¬ 
versities at which emphasis lias been placed 
upon the study of pedagogy, and the institu¬ 
tion enjoys a well-deserved reputation in this 
field, tno pedagogical seminar, in connection 
with which a practice school is maintained, 
being the first to have been established at ft 
German university (1843). (See Education, 
Academic Study of.) Tho political economy 
seminar, founded about the middle of the last 
century, was also the first of its kind. Among 
well-known former professors of the university 
may be mentioned H. Hettncr in Germanic, 
Georg Ebers in Oriental, and August Schleicher 
in Indo-Germanic philology. J, G. Droyscn in 
history, and Bruno Hildebrand in political 
economy. More recently Jena has come into 
prominence largely through the teachings of 
Ernst Haeokel. who has filled the chair of 
zoology since lsG5. Another field in which the 
university has won, and is still winning, much 
renown is that of physics and mechanics, more 
especially optics, a considerable fund for equip¬ 
ment and research in this and related lines 
having become available through the generous 
gifts of Carl Zeiss, the optical manufacturer of 
Jena. The theory of the microscope was first 
developed in tho mechanical laboratory of the 
University of Jena by Professor Abbe, and the 
optical laboratory of tho institution is to-day 
the leading one of its kind in existence. The 
university also maintains an agricultural school, 
in contradistinction to the custom prevailing 
in Germany of making provision for this subject 
in separate seats of learning, the Jena school 
being tho continuation of a private agricul¬ 
tural institute founded in 1826 by F. G. 
Schulze as the first agricultural academy. The 
university possesses a Germanic museum, a 
valuable collection of Oriental coinB, ns well as 
excellent geological, mincrnlogicalj and zoologi¬ 
cal collections. Among the medical institutes 
may bo mentioned one for hygiene and one 
for psychiatry. The nucleus of the library is 
the collection transferred from Wittenberg to 
Jena after the surrender of the former town 
in 1548 and presented to the university at the 
time of its foundation ten years later, It con¬ 
tains almost 1000 Mss., about 100,000 disser¬ 
tations, and over 200,000 volumes. A group 
of new and up-to-date buildings was erected 
between 1905 and 1908. Tho annual ex¬ 
penditures of the institution amount to ap¬ 
proximately $160,000, In addition to the 
endowment provided by Carl Zeiss, which is 
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available for various purposes in addition to 
those mentioned above, other funds have been 
supplied by private individuals — until quite 
recently a rather rare phenomenon in German 
higher education, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the fund donated by Paul von Ritter 
for research in the field of phylogenetic zoology. 
In 1815 there was established at Jena the 
first of a series of democratic student societies 
known as the ISurachenachnflcn (q.v.)> which 
later played an important part ill the political 
affairs of the nation, Prussians being forbidden 
to attend the university from 1819 to 1825. 
(See Die Grilndung dcr deutschen Durschen- 
schaft in Jena. Jena, 1883.) In point of 
winter attendance Jena ranks fourteenth among 
the German universities, although at one time 
it was one of the most frequented. In the 
winter semester of 1911-1912 it attracted 1831 
students, of whom. 93 were auditors. As at so 
many other German universities, more than 
half of the matriculated students were registered 
in the faculty of philosophy (1010), medicine 
enrolling 359, liuv 302, and theology (Protestant) 
70, A well-attended summer school, which 
attracts students from till parts of the world, is 
also conducted. The teaching stall consisted of 
10L professors and 20 docents. R. T, Ju. 
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JEROME, SAINT (HIERONYMUS). — 
Early Latin Father, bom at Stridonin Pannonia, 
about 340, died at Bethlehem, 420. About the 
year 360 he wont to Rome, where lie was bap¬ 
tized. Tlienec he went to the famous school 
of Trier, where he made his theological studies. 
After spending some time at Aquileia, he went 
in 373 to Antioch, and there ho was ordained 
priest. In 381 he was at Constantinople, and 
in 382 ho returned to Romo. There for three 
years he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of Pope Damasus. After the death of the 
pope in 384, he set out for Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Bethlehem. He reached the last named 
place in 389 and there he remained until his 
death in 420. His Letter to Lwta, on the 
education of her daughter Paula is an im¬ 
portant document in the history of early 
Christian education. Jerome advises that a 
toucher be selected who is of approved manner 
of life, of discreet age, and equipped with 
learning. The pupil, he says, should bo given 
wooden ov ivory letters and be taught their 
names. She should be encouraged both by 
healthy emulation and by games and amuse¬ 
ments. She should not neglect the study of 
Holy Writ, but, beginning with the Psalter, 
should re«id the Proverbs, the Book of Job, 


and the Gospels. As to dress and manners 
she should never lose sight of the fact that she 
is consecrated to God. Her religious education 
is all important, mul the mother is charged in 
conscience with the duty of supervising the 
child's education from day to day. Similar 
advice is given in the Letter to Gaudentiuz 
on the education of Pncatuln. It should he 
remembered that the severity of life prescribed 
by Jerome is justified in his estimation by the 
wickedness of the pagan world from the con¬ 
tamination of which he strives to nave the 
young Christian maiden. W. T. 

Sec Moxasticism and Education. 
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JERSEY, EDUCATION IN THE ISLE 
OF. — The first grammar schools date from 
the year 1496, when King Henry VII, by 
letters patent dated Nov. 15 confirmed the 
establishment and endowment of the free 
grammar schools of St. Magloirc (now St. 
Miumelier) in the parish of St. Saviour’s, and 
St. Anastace in the parish of St, Peter’s for 
the teaching of grammar and the 'other lesser 
liberal sciences The appointment was in 
the hands of the dean and clergy of the island, 
and this was confirmed by a decision of the 
Privy Council in 1693, when the right of appoint¬ 
ment was claimed by Charles dc Carteret. 
Seigneur of Trinity, Scholars from this school 
passed to the University of Sauinur, and this 
practice led to the separation of the Church 
in Jersey from the Church in England. Despite 
the fact that in 1490 the Channel Islands were 
transferred by Pope Alexander VI to the 
diocese of Winchester, the Bishop of Cou- 
tancea exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction as 
late as 1550. By that date the Reformation 
had taken its effect in Jersey, but the connection 
with Sftumur nrmdo it follow the line of the 
French and Scottish Calvinists, with the result 
that the Presbyterian organization was in¬ 
troduced and a synod held on June 28, 1554. 
In 1019, however, the episcopal order wns re¬ 
stored, and a code of canons for the Channel 
Islands received the royal assent on June 39, 
1623. Canons forty and forty-one provided 
that there should be a schoolmaster in every 
parish to teach the children “ it lire, cscrirc, 
prior Dteu, respond re an Cntechisinc; lea 
duiront aux bonnes Mceurs, lew conduiront 
au PrcHchc, ct Prieres Pobliques, les y faisant 
comporter eomme ils appariionl/’ These 
schools had long existed; and were officially 
recognized by these canons. In the mean¬ 
time efforts had been made to bring Jersey 
into connection with Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Laurens Bnndnins founded scholarships 
for the purpose, having failed in Queen Eliza- 
532 
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betli'a reign to found a university college 
in Jersey, In 1037 the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury founded at Oxford three fellowships for 
the Channel Islands, and a little later the Bishop 
of Winchester (Morley) founded five scholar¬ 
ships for the islands at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Thus Saumur was abandoned, and 
the last English link with Franco broken. 
The Jorsey elementary schools were in the 
eighteenth century better than those in Eng¬ 
land, and most people in the island could read 
and write. In 1836 the National Society be¬ 
gan to make grants to Jersey schools, and ele¬ 
mentary education followed the normal Eng¬ 
lish lines. By a Rtglemcnt of Aug. 9, 1872, 
when the Privy Council grants ceased, a sys¬ 
tem of education similar to that established 
in England by the Act of 1870 came into force. 

J. E. G. do M. 
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JESUITS, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF: 
OR EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS.—The Society, or 
Company, of Jesus, was founded by the Spanish 
nobleman Ignatius of Loyola, The name 
“ Jesuits ” was given the members of the Society 
of Jesus by the opponents of the order, and 
occurs ns early as 1544, According to an English 
educationist, " since the Revival of Learning no 
body of men has displayed so important a part 
in education as the Jesuits ” (Quick). 

Ignatius of Loyola. — Ignatius, or, as he was 
originally called, Inigo (after n Spanish saint 
Encco), was born at the castle of Loyola, in 
Guipuscoa, one of the Basque provinces of 
Spain. The year of his birth is most probably 
MOL Brought up in the house of a high ofii- 
cinl of Ferdinand and Isabella, the ambitious 
youth took service in the army, and in 1521, 
while among the defenders of Pampcluna 
against the French, was seriously wounded by a 
cannon ball. During the slow recovery the 
reading of the lives of Christ and the saints 
wrought a groat change in the hitherto extrava¬ 
gant officer. Determined to abandon his 
worldly life, he retired to Maiiresa, where he 
spent some time in the practice of aseelioal 
austerities, solitary prayer, and meditation on 
religious things. The inner experiences of 
this period of spiritual formation grew into the 
Book of Exercises. Through this little manual 
of practical asceticism Ignatius becomes one of 
the foremost religious educators of modern 
times, and in our own days continues to in¬ 
fluence the spiritual training of hundreds of 
thousands of Cal holies annually, in the so- 
called “ retreats ” and ** missions.” The 
“ Spiritual Exorcises ” contained the germ of 
the future Society of Jesus. In 1523 Ignatius 
went to the Holy Land to devote himself there 
to a life of piety and labors for the conver¬ 
sion of the Moslems. Obliged to depart from 


Jerusalem, he recognized the necessity of further 
studies, in order to be of greater help to others. 
At Barcelona he learned Latin among little boys, 
then went to the universities of Alcala and 
Salamanca, 1526-1527, and finally to Paris, 
then the greatest center of learning in Christen¬ 
dom, where he studied philosophy and theology, 
1528-1535. Although ^ lie took a creditable 
degree (M.A.), his distinction was loss that of 
the scholar than of the guide and ruler of men 
and of the skillful organizer. A band of able 
and devoted students had gathered around Ig¬ 
natius at Paris (Faber, Xavier, Laynez, Sal- 
meron, Bobadilla, Rodriguez), and in 1534 at 
Montmartre, Paris, they took vows of poverty 
and chastity, besides the vow of going to the 
Holy Land and there lending a life in close imi¬ 
tation of the life of Christ. When they later 
found it impossible to embark for Palestine, 
they offered their services to the Pope. In 
1530 they determined tn form a compact re¬ 
ligious order, and the outline of a constitution 
was approved by Pope Paul III in the follow¬ 
ing year, Ignatius was elected the first Gen¬ 
eral of the order, and governed it till his dentil 
in 1556. He was canonized in 1622. The story 
of the life of St. Ignatius, especially the patience 
with which, in advanced ago, he devoted eleven 
years to study, the careful deliberations and 
frequent consultations with others on impor¬ 
tant matters, are sufficient proof that he was 
not a mere “ religious enthusiast,” or a “ vision¬ 
ary ” (Macaulay). Ilis work shows that he 
was a genius in the practical order, a man of 
" powerful gifts of intellect and an unusual 
practical foresight” (LiUlndalc). But the 
most prominent characteristic of Ignatius was 
a burning zeal for the spread of Christianity 
and the religious and moral betterment of his 
follow-men. Toward this end he directed Ids 
foundation, the Society of Jesus. 

The Society of Jesus. — The official title of 
the order is “ Society of Jesus but the name 
“ Jesuits ” was gradually ado)) led by its members 
and friends. Ignatius himself had used the 
Spanish word “ Cotnpuhia/' which might he 
translated “ Regiment of Jesus.” This term 
suggests the former military life and spirit of the 
founder and the active part which the order was 
to play in the service of the Church militant. 
It is, however, an erroneous opinion, held by 
many Protestants and some Catholics, that the 
Society was founded with the avowed intention 
of opposing Protestantism. Neither the papal 
letters of approbation nor the Constitutions 
of tin* order mention this ns the object, of tins 
new foundation. In fact, when Ignatius began 
to think of devoting himself to the service of 
the Church, he had probably not as much as 
heard the names of the Protestant Reformers. 
Ills early plan was rather the conversion of Mo¬ 
hammedans, an idea which, a few decades after 
the final triumph of the Christians over the 
Moors in Spain, must have strongly appealed 
to the ardent and chivalrous Spaniard. It is i\i 
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remarkable coincidence that the name Soeietas alter bis death his View), the Assistants 
Jesu had been borne by a military order ap- (chosen by the previous Congregation, one from 
proved and recommended by Pius H in 1459, each assistancy), the provincials, and two 
th& purpose of which was to Tight against the special deputies, elected by each Province. 
Turks and aid in spreading the Christian faith. The Congregation may oven depose a General, 

The early Jesuits were sent by Ignatius first to for grave reasons, although such a stop was 

pagan lands or to Catholic countries; to Trot- never necessitated in the history of the order, 

estant countries only at the special request of Although the General possesses full adminm- 

the Pope, and to Germany, the cradle land trative power, ho is not an absolute ruler; the 

of the Reformation, at the urgent solicitation Assistants form his council, and the monarchical 

of the imperial ambassador. From the very character of thc^ government is tempered by 

beginning of the order, the missionary labors of various constitutional restrictions. The mem- 

Jesuits among the pagans of India, Japan, bers of the order are divided into different 
China, Canada, Central and South America, classes or grades: the Professed Fathers, who, 
were at least as important as their activity in besides the three vows of religion, have made a 
Christian countries. As the object of the fourth, of special obedience to the Pope in 
Society was the propagation and strengthening regard to undertaking foreign missions; the 
of the Catholic faith, it is evident that tho Formed Coadjutors, either spiritual, ue. 
Jesuits endeavored to counteract the spread of priests who have taken the final three vows of 
Protestantism. They becanio the main in- roligion, or temporal coadjutors, i.e, lay brothers, 
str umenfcs of the Counter-Reformation, which engaged in domestic duties; the Scholastics, who 
may rightly be styled tho Catholic Reforma- after their first religious vows arc engaged in 
tion; the rcconqucst of southern and western studying or teaching; lastly, the novices, who 
Germany and Austria for tho Church, and tho devote themselves for two years chiefly to ex- 
preservation of the Catholic faith in France crciscs of religion before taking their first vows, 
and other countries were chiefly due to their The Jesuit priests are admitted to the last 
exertions. vows only after a long course of studies and 

Organization of the Society. — Tho object religious tests; the profession is granted only 
and spirit of the Society of Jesus are to be after from seventeen to twenty years of life 
sought in the “Spiritual Exorcises, 1! which are in tho Society. Before the suppression of the 
the training school of tho religious life of tho Society in 1773, the number of Jesuits had ex- 
Jesuits, and the Constitutions, which contain cccdcd 22,000; in 1910 there wore 10,293; 
the laws of the order. The so-called Monila of these 7848 were priests, 4385 scholastics, 
Secrela t or Secret Instructions, are spurious, and 4OG0 lay brothers. There is no class of lay 
a libel on the order, composed by one Zahorow- affiliates, neither male nor female. The Jcs- 
ski, who had boon dismissed from tho order; uUs arc not monks, like the Benedictines, nor 
this work has been styled a lampoon, an in- friars, like the Franciscans and Domini cans, 
genious forgery, etc., by writers not friendly but “ Regular Clerics,” or “ Clerks Regular,” 
to tho Society, as Dflllingcr, Rcusch, Huber, St. Ignatius introduced several innovations, 
Hnrnack, Littledale, and others. The Society deviations from the life of the older religious 
ha a no secret doctrines, nor any teaching which orders. t Thus there was no common choir, no 
is different from that held by tho Catholic distinctive religious habit, no prescribed aus- 
Church in general. The order is divided into terities; a special vow was taken not to accept 
provinces, which comprise the colleges and any ecclesiastical dignities, except at the per- 
othcr houses within certain countries or dis- emptory bidding of the Pope. AH these fca- 
tricts. Several provinces form an nssistancy, turcs were intended to free the Society from 
arranged according to nationalities, or geo- whatever might be an obstacle in the way of 
graphical proximity; there are, at present, five active work. 

assistances: Italy (with five provinces), Object and Special Work of the Order. — 
Germany (provinces: Germany, Austria, The object for winch the Society was instituted 
Hungary, Galicia, Belgium, Netherlands), is expressed in the first papal approbation of 
France (with four Provinces), Spain (prov- the Institute in these words: 0 The progress 
inces: Aragon, Castile, Toledo, Portugal, of souls in good life and knowledge of religion; 
Mexico), England (provinces: England, Ire- the propagation of faith by public preaching, the 
land, Maryland-New-York, Missouri, New Spiritual Exercises and works of charity, and 
Orleans, California, Canada). The superior of particularly the instruction of youth and ig- 
a province is called provincial, the head of a norunt persons in the Christian religion.” 
college rector; both provincials and rectors This object is expressed in the Motto of tho 
arc appointed, for a number of years, by the Society: Omnia ad Majorem Dei Gloriam 
head of the whole Society, the General. Tho (abbreviated O.A.M.D.G.), i.c. “All for tho 
General is elected for life by the General Con- greater glory of God.” Jesuit writers fre- 
gregation, which is the legislative assembly of qucntly designate the work of the Society as 
the order, and alone can add to the Conatitu- ” apostolic,” and this briefly expresses its ebar- 
tions, change or abrogate them. This Gen- actor. In the occupations of the Society there 
eral Congregation aonsists of the General (or is great variety, in fact, a universality, which 
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embraces all activities which can further the 
glory of God and the betterment of men. 
The Ratio Studiorum— Prom the beginning 
education occupied a very prominent place 
among the activities of the order. Frequent 
mention is made in official documents of “teach¬ 
ing catechism to children and the ignorant, 
lecturing on philosophy and theology in the 
universities, and instructing youth in the 
grammar schools and colleges.” In fact, 
education so largely prevails in tho activity of 
the Society that it can be called in a special 
sense a teaching, or school, order. Of the ten 
parts of the < Constitutions the fourth treats of 
studies; it ib tho longest of all, and its clear 
and practical arrangement is worthy of ad¬ 
miration. Successive General Congregations 
emphasized the importance of educational 
work, calling it a u special and characteristic 
work of the Society, 11 " one of tho most desir¬ 
able and boncficiai occupations. 11 In the final 
vows tho Jesuit promises to have " a particular 
concern for the education of boyaV During 
the lifetime of St, Ignatius, colleges were 
founded in Italy (Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
the Roman and German Gotlges), Spain (Gen¬ 
din, Salamanca, Alcala, Valladolid), Portugal 
(Lisbon), France (Billom), and tho German 
Empire (Vienna, Ingolatadt). Others were 
established soon after the death of St. Igna¬ 
tius, as Cologne, Munich, Prague, Innsbruck, 
Don ay i Bruges, Ltege, Antwerp, etc. With the 
increase of the number of colleges the want of a 
uniform and detailed system of education was 
ieVi more and TfiDTB, Blnns of study wexo drawn 
up in different places, but they were merely 
private works. During the generalate of 
Claudius Aquaviva (1581-1615), the educa¬ 
tional methods of the Society received a definite 
shape. In order to ensure a certain universality 
and uniformity (which were needed because 
men were often sent from ono country to an¬ 
other), find at the same time to profit by tho 
educational experiences of different countries, 
six able schoolmen were selected from different 
provinces and nationalities (France, Spain. 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, and Italy) ana 
called to Romo, 1584. For a year these men 
studied pedagogical works, examined regula¬ 
tions of the most famous colleges and univer¬ 
sities, and considered the suggestions sub¬ 
mitted by prominent Jesuit educators. In 
15SG tho report drawn up by this committee 
was sent to the provinces to be examined by at 
least five experienced men in every province. 
The observations and criticisms obtained in 
this manner were utilized in the drawing up of a 
second plan, which, after careful revision, was 
printed in 1591. For some years the practical 
working of tins plan was watched, and in 1599 
appeared the Ratio edgue Imlikdio Studiorum 
Sociclalis Jesu y usually quoted as Ratio Studi - 
oruvh It was the result of careful and most 
painstaking labor; from the manner in which it 
was drawn up it is evident that it was the work 
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of tho whole Society rather than of any in¬ 
dividual. 

Sources of the Ratio Studiorum . — The state¬ 
ment frequently mndo that the Ratio was mod¬ 
eled on the educational theories of the Spanish 
humanist Vives (g.y.). and tho plan of studies of 
Johannes Sturm (g.p,), of Strassburg, needs con¬ 
siderable modification. Educational treatises 
and regulations were extensively consulted by 
the men who drew up the Ratio , Studiorum , and 
among the numerous documents examined was 
also SturnVs famous plan of studies. But 
Sturm acknowledges Ins indebtedness to the 
humanistic schools of the Netherlands, espe¬ 
cially the celebrated school of the Brethren of 
the Common Life (g.t>.) at Li&ge, of which ho 
had been a pupil. Some of tho ablest early 
Jesuits were natives of the Netherlands, or had 
studied in the schools of that country, which 
were among the best in Europe at that time. 
It is natural to think that these schools were 
the chief model for the literary course of the 
Ratio as well as of other systems and plana. 
In fact, several features common to the Ratio 
and Protestant schools were found in Lttgo 
and other humanistic schools, of the Nether¬ 
lands, Tho method of teaching philosophy, 
the sciences, and theology was essentially an 
adaptation of the system prevailing in tho 
University of Paris, where Ignatius and his 
first companions had studied. Still, as is clcnr 
from the description of tho origin of the Paha, 
the chief source was the collective experience 
of Jesuit teachers in various colleges and coun¬ 
tries. 

Later Modifications. — Until the time of tho 
suppression of the Society (1773), the Ratio 
Studiorum remained, in ah its essential features, 
the authoritative plan of studies in the schools 
of the Society. This does not mean that there 
was absolute uniformity in all colleges. Tho 
Constitutions and the Ratio repeatedly declare 
that, according to special needs and circum¬ 
stances, changes may be introduced. In some 
countries the teaching of the vernacular lan¬ 
guage and the systematic study of history and 
geography were added to the original classical 
curriculum. Certain kinds of punishment, 
competition, and reward, popular in southern 
countries, were allowed to be abandoned in 
northern countries. The need of a more thor¬ 
ough reform was felt after tho restoration of 
the Society (in 1S14), as it was evident that 
the changed conditions of intellectual life 
demanded more radical modifications of the 
curriculum. Under the General Father Root- 
haan, the revised Ratio Studiorum was pub¬ 
lished in 1832. Nothing was changed in the 
fundamental principles, nor in the general 
mode of teaching, but innovations were made 
chiefly in regard to branches of study. Latin 
and Greek remained the principal subjects, 
but henceforth more time and caro wore to bo 
devoted to the mother tongue and its litera¬ 
ture, to history, mathematics, and the natural 
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sciences. For the teaching of physics and 
chemistry separate regulations were made, 
which are indicative of the broad and progres¬ 
sive attitude of the revision; "The theoretical 
treatment is to be supplemented by experi¬ 
ments, and as these sciences make daily prog¬ 
ress, it is the duty of the professors to acquaint 
themselves with the latest discoveries, and to 
advance in their lectures as the sciences pro¬ 
gress.Since 1&32 the non-classical branches 
have been emphasized more and more; non- 
classical schools have been declared to be in 
accord with the work of the Society as well as 
classical institutions. In modern Jesuit col¬ 
leges physios, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
biology, physiology, and other branches arc 
taught according to the established principles 
and methods of modern science. In the words 
of the present General of the Society (P. X, 
Worn*), "As the early Jesuits did not invent 
new methods of teaching, but adopted the 
best methods of their age, so will the Jesuits 
now employ the best methods of our own 
time.” Undoubtedly, the Jesuits wove always 
conservative and did not immediately adopt 
every educational experiment; nor were the 
changes which seemed necessary introduced 
with the same readiness and celerity^ every¬ 
where* In some countries (as in Austria), the 
Jesuits adopted the system prevailing in tho 
state institutions; nearly every where the Jesuit 
colleges adapted themselves, in n considerable 
degree, to the national schools and the pre¬ 
vailing educational currents. The last Gen¬ 
eral Congregation of the Society (1006) gave 
official recognition to this tendency by the fol¬ 
lowing important decree: ” Under the present 
conditions a now revision of the Ratio Studio- 
rum is not to bo attempted. Not even the 
Ratio of Father Uoothaan can be satisfactorily 
carried out, on account of the special needs of 
different countries. For this reason the pro¬ 
vincial superiors, after consultation with their 
advisers and the most approved teachers, 
should devise plans of studies for their prov¬ 
inces, and for the various districts in which the 
same conditions prevail” There is, accord¬ 
ingly, no longer a uniform Ratio Sludiorum in 
force, as far as subject matter and arrangement 
of studies arc concerned. 

Contents oj the Ratio Studiorum. — Theo¬ 
retical discussions on the educational value of 
different branches and similar topics were con¬ 
tained in the trial /fade of IfiSG, but were ab¬ 
sent from the final Ratio of 1599. Tho latter 
document was rather a code of laws, a body of 
practical rules drawn up by practical teachers, 
a collection of regulations for the officials and 
teachers. I. Rules for the provincial su¬ 
perior;. for tho rector (president) in whoso 
hands is the government of the whole college; 
for the prefect of studies, the chief assistant 
of the vector, on trusted with the direct 
supervision of tho classes and everything 
connected with instruction; another assistant 


of the rcctoY, the prefect of discipline, re¬ 
sponsible for all that concerns order and dis¬ 
cipline. II. Rules for the professors of 
theology; Scripture^ Hebrew, dogmatics, moral 
theology, ecclesiastical history, Canon Law. 
III. Rules for the professors of philosophy 
mathematics, physics, and other natural 
sciences. IV, Rules for the teachers of tho 
Studio, Inferiora, the lower department, de¬ 
voted chiefly to literary studies. Originally 
there were five classes in this department, later 
frequently six; the three (or four) M Grammar 
Classes,” corresponding with a classical High 
School; then the class of Humanities (Fresh¬ 
man) and the class of Rhetoric (Sophomore), 
Latin and Greek Were the main branches in 
this department; other subjects, as history, 
geography, antiquities, were taught, under the 
name of u accessories,” in connection with the 
classics, In the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries history and geography 
began to be taught as separate branches in 
many provinces, and graded textbooks —* 
usually six small volumes — were used exten¬ 
sively in France and Germany. Treatises on 
the method of teaching history and geography 
were in the hands of teachers hi the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Foreign languages 
were taught early in various places, e.ff. French 
and Italian at Dillingen since lG5b. < Mathe¬ 
matics ami natural sciences were considered as 
belonging to the department of " Arts,” and 
were taught in the course of philosophy, since 
the revision of the Ratio in 1832, also m tho 
lower department. In 1843 the curriculum of 
the college of Fribourg in Switzerland } one of 
the model colleges of the Society* contained the 
following subjects in the lower department 
(high school): Religion, Latin, Greek; French, 
German (one obligatory); history and geog¬ 
raphy (in all classes); arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry; in the higher (college) department, 
besides philosophy; physics, chemistry, as¬ 
tronomy, botany, zoology, mineralogy; plane 
aiul spherical trigonometry, higher algebra* 
analytical geometry, differential and integral 
calculus; philosophy of history, and an ad¬ 
vanced course in literature. In addition to 
these obligatory courses, Hebrew, Italian, 
English, and Spanish were offered as electives. 
This is an instructive example of local adapta¬ 
tion and modification, which shows how mis¬ 
leading it would be to take the text of the Ratio 
as an absolute indication of wlmt was actually 
taught. 

Philosophy was regarded as the desirable 
crowning of general training for all, and an 
important preparation for strictly professional 
studios. The system followed m philosophy 
. and theology was the scholastic, or rather 
" nco-scholastic,” i.e. scholasticism as devel¬ 
oped by tho Post-Reformation Catholic 
teachers, particularly the great representatives 
of tho Society: Suarez, Vnsquez, Molina, eto. 
Tho old Ratio had prescribed Aristotle as tho 
53G 
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chief guide and standard author in philosophy, 

“ except where his teaching is contrary to the 
Christian faith, or tiro commonly accepted 
doctrine of the [Catholic] Schools. ” The 
revised Ratio no longer mentions Aristotle ns 
guide, although his philosophy continued to be 
followed largely in logic and metaphysics. In 
theology St. Thomas Aquinas (<?.«.), was “ the 
proper Master, but not so as if no deviation 
from his teaching were permitted on any 
point,” particularly in regard to questions 
treated more fully by later authors. 

The Ratio does not contain any provisions 
for elementary education. The cause of this 
omission is not, as has been imagined, contempt 
for this branch of educational activity, much 
less opposition to popular instruction, but the 
practical impossibility of entering Hint vast 
field. The Constitutions and General Congre¬ 
gations declare elementary education to ho 
“ a laudable work of charity, which the Society 
might undertake if it had a sufficient number 
of men.” As there was often a dearth of men 
even for college work, and as the whole training 
of the Jesuits fitted them better for higher edu¬ 
cation, it would bo unreasonable to blame them 
for thus limiting their work. In places, how¬ 
ever, where elementary education was much 
neglected, especially in mission fields, the 
Jesuits frequently devoted themselves to this 
work, employing chiefly able lay brothers as 
teachers. 

Character of Jesuit Education. — The fol¬ 
lowing features may be mentioned ns most 
characteristic of Jesuit education, First, it 
was a system, well thought out and well worked 
out, and that at a time when in most schools 
there was little system; although the Jesuits 
had largely borrowed from other men and in¬ 
stitutions, they had clono so intelligently; above 
all, they had unified and systematized educa** 
tional principles and methods in n manner never 
done before. The many practical rules laid 
down for the different classes and teachers, 
the careful supervision, the dose unity and 
centralization, could ensure efficiency even iu 
the case of teachers of moderate talent, while 
to teachers of more than ordinary ability suffi¬ 
cient scope was left for the display of their 
special aptitudes. Provisions were made for 
systematic professional training of the teachers; 
as early as 1505 the second General Congre¬ 
gation urged the establishment of a special 
pedagogical “ seminary ” in every province. 
Literary, philosophical, and scientific training, 
although given not simultaneously, but suc¬ 
cessively, formed a fair combination, which 
avoided the one-sided ness of pure scholasti¬ 
cism, and the still greater one-sidedness of hu¬ 
manism, or of later purely scientific education. 
At a time when barbarous punishments were 
common in schools, the discipline of the Jesuit 
colleges was comparatively mild; corporal 
punishment was inflicted rarely and only under 
rigid precautions. Playing was encouraged, 


and general attention paid to the physical wel¬ 
fare of the students. The teachers were urged 
to take an interest in all the concerns of the 
individual student, and much was expected 
from personal contact between teacher and 
pupil. All teaching whs to be gratuitous; fees 
were not admitted until, in later limes, the 
spoliations of Jesuit property and the absence 
of sufficient endowments necessitated the ac¬ 
ceptance of tuition money. From its begin¬ 
ning the Society took a warm interest in needy 
talented students, and in many places founded 
and supported boarding houses (convictus) fur 
them. The most important aim of education, 
the one emphasized for nil grades, and in the 
rules for nil superiors and teachers, is the moral 
and religious training. To this end were 
directed the teaching of catechism, the practice 
of receiving the Suerfuncnts of Penance and 
Communion, the pious associations of students, 
called “Sodalities”; even the classics were 
to become “ Heralds of Christ,” by being in¬ 
terpreted in the light of Christian revelation. 
The determination to safeguard Christian 
faith and morality explains the rigid exclusion 
of books inimical to revealed truth, nml the 
careful expurgation of alt obscene and vulgar 
passages from the pagan writers used ns text¬ 
books. In tliis there was a radical, and inten¬ 
tional reaction against the paganizing tend¬ 
encies found in such humanists as Valla, 
Poggio, Uccendclli, etc., and in many Renais¬ 
sance schools. The educational ideal of the 
Jesuits was like that of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (rpv.); namely,piety.adorned with 
learning, or culture on the basis of religion 
(piclas litcrata ). 

Intellectual Scope and ilfelkds of Teaching, — 
The intellectual aim of the literary course was 
that common to all humanistic schools; it 
hnsbeen well expressed In the two words: “ learn¬ 
ing” (classical) and “eloquence” (sapientia ct 
eloquentia ). This meant the acquaintance with 
the thoughts of the classics, mastery of the 
Latin language, and the acquisition of a good 
Lntin style. During the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth coutnrics Latin remained to a great ex¬ 
tent the medium of political and scholarly 
intercourse; hence it was of considerable 
practical use, tuul Protestant and Catholic 
schools alike aimed at imparting the mastery 
of it. This practical use, however, was not the 
only object sought in teaching the classics. 
In 16C0 a French Jesuit educator wrote; 11 Be¬ 
sides literary accomplishments gained from 
the study of the classical languages, there are 
other advantages, especially an exquisite power 
and facility of reasoning.” Hero we have an 
curly expression of what now is called tho 
theory of mental training, or formal discipline. 
This aspect of classical teaching was, naturally, 
more emphasized by Jesuits and other edu¬ 
cators after the directly practical use of Lntin 
could no longer be urged. 

The means of acquiring a knowledge ol tho 
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classical languages was a carefully planned sys¬ 
tem of coordinate exercises: the “prelection," 
memory lessons, repetitions (daily, weekly, 
monthly, annual), compositions, disputations,, 
contests, and examinations. The typical form 
of Je 3 uit teaching, the “ prelection," is minutely 
described in the Ratio, It means "lecturing ' 
in the higher faculties; its equivalent. Vor- 
lemp, is at present used in German for the 
lectures in universities, In the lower grades 
it means " explanation," and is applied to the 
translation and interpretation of authors ns 
wall as to the explanation of the precepts of 
grammar, poetry, rhetoric, and style. One part 
of the prelection is called “ erudition,” which 
means the explanation of various details con¬ 
tained in the text: historical, geographical, 
archeological, biographical, political, ethical, 
and religions. In tho philosophical course tho 
frequent disputations constitute the most im¬ 
portant exercise. An inheritance of the me¬ 
dieval universities, they were retained for a 
long time also in Protestant institutions. In 
fact, the intellectual aims and practical methods 
were nearly the same in Protestant and Jesuit 
schools; the chief difference is found In tho 
greater systematization and centralization of 
the Jesuit system. In both Protestant and 
Catholic colleges of former centuries the school 
drama was an important feature; in Jesuit 
colleges it was cultivated to a remarkable 
degree for tho purpose of training in spc&king 
and acting, and even more for religious edifica¬ 
tion and moral elevation, Not a few of the nu¬ 
merous Jesuit productions possessed more than 
ordinary dramatic value. 

Criticism. — Few systems of education have 
been the subject of such conflicting valuation 
as that of the Jesuits. Many have praised it 
enthusiastically — some oven extravagantly; 
— others, especially in recent times, have 
Severely censured it. That extremes in this, as 
in other matters, arc to be avoided is evident 
The Society itself did not consider its educa¬ 
tional system absolutely perfect, as is dear 
from the frequent inquiries about its working, 
from repeated requests for suggestions concern¬ 
ing improvements, and most of all, from tho 
various revisions and gradual transformation 
of tho system. Leading historians of tho order 
{e.g.T)[ihr,'Qe$c}iichte der Jesuiten, I, p. 250), ad¬ 
mit that, especially in the old Ratio, there were 
defects, ns tho relative neglect of history, geog¬ 
raphy, and other branches, which were taught 
only as “ accessories" to the classics, now 
this defect, common to all schools of former 
centuries, was gradually remedied has been 
mentioned before. Again, the old curriculum 
was, undoubtedly, too purely literary, too 
prominently classical, and neglected subjects 
which were rightly insisted on by the Inter 
u realistic " educators. Nor can it be denied 
that the humanistic conception of the impor¬ 
tance of " eloquence and style ” was exagger¬ 
ated and one-sided, and was open to tho charge 


of excessive/' formalism.” Much, however, of 
current criticism of Jesuit education is duo to 
misunderstandings, The very terminology of 
the Ratio Studioruin 1ms led some into scrioua 
errors. Certain regulations, meant for the 
" Scholastics/ 1 Lc, members of the Society 
engaged in studies, have been interpreted as 
applying to other students. Many critics 
forget that educational principles nmi prac¬ 
tices, established in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, should not be judged accord¬ 
ing to twentieth-century standards. There 
would bo much forco in such criticism, if all 
the older practices had been retained in the 
Jesuit colleges of our own days. Such seems, 
indeed, to be the conviction of some critics, as 
when it is assorted that " the Ratio Sludiorum 
devised by Aquaviva is still obligatory in the 
colleges of tho Society ” (Encyclopedia Mmroica, 
11 th cd., Vol, XV, p. 342). How little this ac¬ 
cords with actual conditions is char from wlmt 
has been said on tho modifications of the educa¬ 
tional system of the Jesuits. Many secondary 
features of the Ratio, ns the colloquial use of Latin, 
certain means of fostering emulation, the em¬ 
ployment of bay monitors, have long ago been 
abolished in most places. A great deal might 
be said in defense of certain much censured 
features, e.p. emulation. " An excess was, 
perhaps, not always avoided; but it should he 
remembered that some emulation is indispens¬ 
able in tho schools " (Paulsen, Om/itD/rtc lies 
gel, Unlerrichls, Vol. I, p. 341). 

In more recent years tho Jesuit system has 
been censured for maintaining prescribed 
courses instead of a broad oleotivism, for re¬ 
taining the classics and upholding tho theory 
of mental discipline. Theso charges need not 
be discussed here, as they do not concern 
Jesuit colleges alone; the controversies on these 
points arc not yet dosed, but in the case of 
some, notably tho question of electivism, there 
is a reaction toward tho view defended by the 
Jesuits. Dr. Elmer E, Brown has well observed 
that in many of theso controversies “ the Jesuit 
aide is the aide of many who are not Jesuits ” 
{Educational Review, December, 1904). Tho 
most common and most serious charge against 
Jesuit education is that it suppresses “ origi¬ 
nality and independence of mind." In reply, 
the Jesuits can point to tho variety of scholar¬ 
ship found in their own midst, as well as to the 
great number of pupils who achieved distinc¬ 
tion in moat varied spheres of life; poets like 
Calderon, Torquato Tasso, Molibro, Goldoni; 
orators like Bossuct; jurists like Pothicr, the 
greatest French jurist before tho Revolution; 
scientists and historians like Galileo, Cassini, 
Reaumur, Button, Laiauclc, Descartes, Mura- 
tori, Ducnnge. Father Pordc, Voltaire's 
teacher, saw many of his pupils — it is said nine¬ 
teen — elected mem bora of the F reach Acad¬ 
emy. It would be absurd to claim all tho 
greatness of these men for the system under 
which they were brought up. Some Jfesuit 
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pupils, as Voltaire and Lamarck, became fa¬ 
mous for ormuoiia which they had not been 
taught by their Jesuit masters. But this last 
fact seems to prove all the more conclusively 
that their originality was not crushed by the 
system. If, however, by " independence of 
mind " is understood unrestrained liberty of 
thought in religious matters, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that tho Ratio Stwlioruwi ami tho whole 
Institute of tho Society arc uncompromisingly 
opposed to it, and that the Jesuits always 
endeavored to suppress it. For they arc bound 
by their profession and fully determined to 
uphold, defend, axul propagate revealed re¬ 
ligion, as taught and interpreted by the Catho¬ 
lic Church. In this they do not differ from 
other religious orders, nor from any consistent 
Catholics. 

Jesuit Schools before the Suppression. — 
For some time the Jesuits possessed almost tho 
monopoly of higher education in various Cath¬ 
olic countries. On the eve of the suppression 
the Society had 669 colleges anil a number of 
other institutions of higher learning, or, in 
round numbers, about 700 higher schools. 
Some of tho colleges had more than 2000 
students each; it is impossible to give an exact 
average, but 300 seems to be very low. Ac¬ 
cordingly the 700 institutions would havo 
numbered over 200,000 students, from which 
it follows that the educational influence of tho 
Jesuits in those days was extraordinary. In 
Latin America alone there were 90 colleges* 
in the north was the flourishing college of 
Quebec (since 1635); and a report of 1711 states 
that there “ grammar, the humanities, rhetoric, 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology arc 
taught, perhaps with greater regularity, exact¬ 
ness, and fruit than in many colleges in Fr a nee.” 
Owing to the Penal Laws, which were especially 
severe and explicit in regard to tho Jesuits, it 
was impossible for them to have schools with a 
full Qolicge curriculum in the English colonies. 
Still, they attempted to open higher schools 
when and where opportunity pllered. Thus 
they had a classical school in New York for 
some time under the Catholic Governor Don¬ 
ga n, about 1684. In Maryland a school under 
their direction is mentioned at Newtown about 
1640, and in 1677 a " school of humanities ” 
was established, a Latin school of a preparatory 
character*. In the midst of government op¬ 
position, legal penalties, and the hostility of 
part of the Protestant population, the Jesuits 
continued their educational activity in that 
colony for a long time. Before the middle of 
tho eighteenth century their school was at 
Bohemia, Md. Georgetown (D.C.), which 
was opened after the Wav of tho Revolution, 
may be regarded as a successor to Bohemia. 
Elementary schools were maintained in the 
Jesuit missions of South and North America. 
In the mission schools of Lower California, 
and especially of Paraguay, besides reading and 
writing, also music was* taught and manual 


training given. In Canada tho Jesuits had 
established “ Seminaries / 1 i.e, elementary 
schools for European and Indian children, 
and they called religious women from Franco 
for the education of girls. After 1740 ele¬ 
mentary schools were opened in various Catholic 
settlements, chiefly German, in Pennsylvania, 
of which the Jesuits had charge. " Tracing 
things to their commencement and their cause, 
wo must attribute to the Jesuits, more than to 
any other single influence, the establishment 
of the Catholic school system, such as it exists 
to-day, ... It is principally to tho Jesuit 
schools in Maryland and Pennsylvania that 
wo owe the development of the Catholic paro¬ 
chial school system in the United States" 
(Burns, The Catholic School System in the 
United Stales pp. 89, 164). 

Jesuit Schools in Modem Times. — The 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, Portugal, 
and Spain through the absolutist Bourbon 
courts, and the suppression of the order by 
Clement XIV (1773) at one stroke annihilated 
the vast educational organization of the Jesuits 
in all parts of the world, with the exception of 
Prussia and Russia, where their schools were 
maintained by the express orders of two free- 
thinking rulers, Frederick the Great ami Cath¬ 
erine II, because, ns these sovereigns declared, 
the Jesuits were the best teachers available 
for their Catholic subjects, The suppression 
meant to the Jesuits the total loss of their 
colleges, libraries, observatories, and all prop¬ 
erty. After the restoration (1814) the order 
struggled into existence under very unfavor¬ 
able conditiona. There was hardly a year 
during the nineteenth century that the Jesuits 
were not harassed in one country or other,. or 
even driven into exile. It is evident that such 
persecutions v/ere most detrimental to educa¬ 
tional activity, and thoy were the principal 
cause which prevented the Jesuits from ob¬ 
taining results similar to those of former cen¬ 
turies. Still, tho number of colleges has in¬ 
creased considerably, especially in English- 
speaking countries/ At present the Jesuit 
colleges all over the world number about 225. 
In North America there aro in Canada the 
colleges of Montreal (two) and St. Boniface 
(Manitoba); in the United States forty-ono 
colleges, with over 16,000 students. Recently 
several American colleges have expanded into 
universities, with medical and law faculties, as 
Georgetown (D.C.), Fordham (N.Y.), St. 
Louis, and Omaha, In foreign countries the 
most prominent Jesuit schools arc the Gregorian 
University in Rome (successor to the old Roman 
College, which, with its observatory, precious 
library, and Afiiseo Kircherian o, was secularized 
by the Italian government); Stony hurst (q.v.), 
Beaumont, Liverpool, Mount St. Mary’s, Stam¬ 
ford Hill, Wimbledon (England); Clongowes, 
Dublin (2), Mungrot, Limerick (Ireland); Sydney 
(2), Melbourne (2), (Australia); Grahams town 
(South Africa); several institutions in Belgium; 
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Innsbruck (university), Feldkirch, Kalksburg 
(Austria); Knlocaa (Hungary); the university 
in Boy rut (Syria); Bombay, Calcutta, Trichmo; 
poli (India); Manila (Philippines); Zi-ka-wei 
(Chinn). In mission count vies numerous ele¬ 
mentary schools are under the direction of the 


Jesuits. 

The following is n list of Jesuit colleges and 
schools in the United States: — 


New York 

81, Fronds Xavier 
Fottlhnm University 
Loyola School . , 

Brooklyn ftillcgo 
CimisiuH ColleRo . , 

Novitiate of >St. Andrew 
M oss cichu setts 

Boston Cnllogo . . 

Holy Cross College . 

New Jersey 

St. Peter's College 
Pennsylvania 

St. Joseph's Coll ego 
Maryland 

Loyola Cotlego * . 

Woodstock College . 

District of Columbia 

Georgetown University 
Gonanga College . , , 

Missouri 

St, Louis University 
St. Stanislaus Seminary 
Otiio 

St. Xavier College , 

St. Ignatius' College 
St. John’s Collego 
Michigan 

University of Detroit 
Illinois 

Loyola University 
Wisconsin 

Marquette University 
Sacred Heart Collego 
Nebraska 

Creighton. University 
Kansas 

St. Mary’s Collego . 

California 

St. Ignatius’ College 
Santa (Haro. Collego , 

Los Angeles College . 

Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Washington 

Goiuaga College . . 

Seattle Collego . . 

Louisiana 

College of the Immaculate 
Conception 
Loyola College 
St. Charles College 
St. John's College 
Alabama 

Spring Hill College 
Florida 

Collego of the Sacred Heart Tampa 
Georgia 

Sacred Heart College . . Augusta 
St. Stanishms Collego . . Macon 
(formerly Pio Nouo College) 

Texas 

St. Mary's University . . Galveston 
Colorado 

Collego of the Sacred Heart Denver 


Now York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Bough keopsio 

Boston 
Worcester 

Jersey City 

, Philadelphia 

, Ball i in ore 
Woodstock 

Washington 
, Washington 

. St. Louis 
. Florissant 

. Cincinnati 
. Cleveland 
. Toledo 

. Detroit 

, Chicago 

, Milwaukee 
. Prairie efu Chum 

. Omaha 

, St. Mary’s 

. San Francisco 
, Santa Claw 
. Los Angelos 
. Los Gatos 

. Spokane 
. Seattle 


. Now Orleans. 

, New Orleans 
. Grand Consul 
, Shreveport 

. Spring Hill 


mi 
um 
1(101 
1 oon 

1H70 

1003 

1804 

i m 

1878 

1851 

1852 
1800 

1780 

1821 

1818 

1823 

1831 

1880 

1808 

1877 

1870 

1804 

1880 

1870 

1848 

1855 
185 L 
1011 


1887 

1802 


1SH7 

1010 

IHSH 


1830 

1800 

1000 

1KS7 

1871 

1854 

1870 


Literary and Scientific Activity. — In con¬ 
nection with the educational work of the Jesuits 
brief mention must be made of their literary 
and scientific work, because it was largely clone 
by college professors and is an indication of 


their scholarly interests and attainments. 
The Biblwth&nw dc la Campagnic dc. Jin us, 
published by »Somtncrvogel (1800-1900). con¬ 
tains in ten folio volumes the names of over 
15,000 Jesuit writers and several times ns many 
titles of works composed by them. Many 
of these treat of nseeticnl and theological sub¬ 
jects, a^d may here be left out of consult!ration, 
except the catechetical works of about 400 
Jesuits, which, in numerous languages mid 
editionsj were a powerful meauK of religious 
instruction of youth. > In particular, the cate¬ 
chisms of Peter Canisius and Bellarniin, were 
for centuries in almost universal use throughout 
the Catholic world; in recent times the cate¬ 
chisms of Father Duharim obtained nn im¬ 
mense circulation, not only in Europe, but also 
in America. A great number of the works 
composed by Jesuits deal with literary and 
scientific subjects. It is but natural to assume 
that in so vast a number there are many produc¬ 
tions of not more than ordinary quality; but a 
respectable portion are of more limn common, 
even of exceptional value. ( Not a few Jesuit 
writers have gained great distinction in various 
fields of scholarly activity, ns some of their 
bitterest enemies are compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge. ** In mathematics and natural sciences 
there arc among the Jesuits writers who stand 
in the first rank ** (Huber, Der Jmdtcnorden, 
p. 418). And long before D'Alembert had 
written in n violent attack on the order: a Let 
us add — for we must be just— that tho 
Jesuits have successfully cultivated eloquence, 
history^ arcbioology, geometry, and literature. 
There is scarcely a class of writers in which 
they have no representatives of the first rank.” 
Only a few names can be mentioned here: 
Bcschi, lticci, Prtfmnrc, Gaubil (oriented phil¬ 
ology), Hervas (comparative philology), Tira- 
bosclii (literary history), Belavins (chronology), 
Ilnrdouin (history), tho UoMandists (history 
and criticism), Kivchcr (various branches oC 
learning), Olavius (mathematics and calendar 
reform), Sacchori (non-Euclidcan geometry), 
IUccioli, Schemer, Grimaldi, lioscovieh (mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, optics, physics), Hecclii 
(physical astronomy and meteorology). Some 
of these men made Important discoveries and 
through their researches have contributed to 
tho advancement of science. With a consid¬ 
erable number of Jesuit colleges observatories 
were connected. According to Montndn, at 
the time of the dispersion of the Jesuits, 130 
observatories existed all over the world. Of 
these thirty-two, i.c. one fourth, were directed 
by tho Jesuits. At the present duy. more 
than twenty Jesuit colleges possess observa¬ 
tories, astronomical, magnetic, meteorological, 
or scismologieal. Great services have wm\ 
rendered to science and navigation especially 
by the meteorological observatories of Bolen 
(Havana) and Manila. 

Summary. — Jesuit colleges and Jesuit edu¬ 
cation stand for a great deal more than mere 
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classical culture. There is reason to think 
that opposition to the religious principles of the 
Jesuits has prevented many critics from form¬ 
ing a correct appreciation of the educational 
work of the order, It should certainly bo 
possible to separate clearly considerations of 
religions tenets from questions of educational 
methods and efficiency. This Jins been done 
by men like Bacon, Grotius, Itanke, and others, 
who spoke with admiration of the zeal and 
success of Jesuit educators. Of recent writers, 
who had judged with independence and fairness, 
it will suffice to mention Professor Paulsen, one 
of the greatest historians of education. " No 
one can doubt," lie writes in his classic work on 
higher education, u that the Ratio Sludiorum 
was worked out with extraordinary care and 
with much intelligence. . . . Nor do l doubt 
that the order through its schools has effectu¬ 
ally furthered the spread of intellectual cul¬ 
ture, especially classical learning, in Catholic 
lands. The Jesuits were certainly the most 
learned and most zealous teachers that could 
then be had in Catholic countries. And that 
they wore not unskilled teachers has been 
proved by their success " ( (iettch. dcs gel, Unt. 
Vol. I, p. 423), In his last work the same 
writer adds: “The success of Die order was 
brilliant, almost overwhelming; in two gen¬ 
erations it had become * the order of professors 1 
in the Catholic world. One must, undoubtedly, 
assume that this success was, on the whole, 
gained through positive achievements." (Das 
deulsche Bildungswcscn, 1900, p. 52.) A 
system which produced such results must, 
from the beginning, have contained features 
of unquestionable merit. It embodied, says 
another writer, “ much educational wisdom 
and experience, practical skill, and a pedagogi¬ 
cal insight which never swerves from the main 
purpose " (Flcisehmnnn). It contained much 
that is of permanent value in education. 

It. S. 
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erica, in Cadiohc Educationai lie&ietc. (Washing¬ 
ton, January, 1011.) 

Stoeckfuh. Dio Pficge dor Multcrsprache in dor Gosell- 
sclmft Jesu, fn Monatzchrift file hOhcre Schulen. 
(ttwlm, February, I9U.) 

Rein, W. EncyklojiAtlischcs Handhuch der PUdagogik, 
s.v« Jcau iten-Ptidagogik und J cauitcn-Schulen, 


JESUS AS A TEACHER. — See New Tes¬ 
tament, Pedagogy op the. 


JEWELL, FREDERICK SCHWARTZ <1821- 
1903). — Educational writer ami institute lec- 
turor, studied at Yale College and was gradu¬ 
ated from the Auburn Theological Seminary in 
1840. He was principal of secondary schools 
in New York and Pennsylvania (1849-1854), 
instructor in tho State Normal School at 
Albany (1854-1808), institute instructor for 
the department of public instruction in New 
York state (1809-1878), and professor in 
Racine College (1884-1889). He was author 
of textbooks on grammar and civics and of 
numerous essays ou education, W. S. M. 
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JEWETT, MILO P. (1808-1882). — First of this period (c. 1000 me.) is the Book of Prov* 
president of Vnssmr College, was graduated erbs, the whole of which may bo read ns the 
from Dartmouth College in 1828 and the An- expression of the educational ideals of the time, 
clover Theological Seminary in 1833, He was with its emphasis on the importance of both 
professor in Marietta College (1834-1838); the father and the mother in thy education of 
principal of the Judson Female Institute at the child, with its stress on habit (“ Train up 
Marion, Ala, (1838-1855); principal of the a child, M etc. xxii, 0); on the ynluc of re- 
College Hill Seminary at Poughkeepsie (1855- proof as a mode of guidance (x, 17; xii, 1); 
1802), and president of Vnssar Collcgo (1862- on the importance of discipline ftiul the rod of 
1864), Ilia publications include Education in correction (xxu, 15j xxiii, 14; xxix, 15, etc.); 
Europe (1863) and Academies (1875). nnd with its description of the virtuous woman 

W, 8. M. (xxxi). The so-called " schools of the proph- 

Sce Vassal CokLEOfl. cts,° reputed to have been established by 

Samuel, were probably nothing moro than 
JEWISH EDUCATION, — Ancient Period, associations of kindred spirits interested in the 
— The Jews, long before any other nation of same work. 

antiquity, formulated an educational ideal ancl Under the influence of Ezra and Neheminh 
expressed the aim of education in terms of the sacred writings acquired n new value and 
character formation, based on religious and became an object of definite study. From 
ethical principles. The product of a sound this time on the Jews were the people of the 

education was to be a God-fearing man (Dent, Book. “ The snored writings became the 

X, 12; Prov. i, 7), for "the fear of the Lord spelling book, the community a school, religion 
is the beginning of wisdom. 0 The Jews did an affair of teaching and learning ° (Wel- 
not. as the Greeks, create God in the shape and hausen). A new class of instructors (Sopheritn 
with the qualities of man, but man was created or Scribes) arose, as opposed to the Lmtea or 
in the imago of God, nnd his ideal was to bo official interpreters. The synagogues at a Inter 
found in God, Unlike their neighbors^ oven date became places of instruction and dis- 

thc most civilized, the Jews did not practice the cushion (cf. Philo, and^ Alattlp xxi, 23; 

exposure of children, for none was so unfit tlmt Luko ii, 46, etc.), Ezra is credited, but on 

it could not learn God. Indeed, the reward little authority, with the establishment of a 

for true observance of faith was increase of school system. In the second century c.c. 

progeny; “ happy is the man that hath his Hellenistic influence made itself strongly felt 
quiver full of them 0 (Pa. cxxvii, 5). among the Jews. Greek customs urnl a gyin- 

Schools as such were unknown in Biblical nasium were introduced into Jerusalem (1 

times, because it was felt that the education Maoc. i, 14; 2 Maoo. iv, 0, 12). This, 
of children was the business of the family. It indeed, is the first reference to physical cxer- 
was the duty of the parents to act ns inter- cise, although young men over twenty were 
prcteis to their children of the annual festivals expected to bear arms (Numbers i, 3; xxvi, 
and the religious rites ami ceremonials, all of 2; and Inter 2 Chron. xxv, 5). The sages 
which served as object lessons in the history recommended the study of Greek and even the 
of their ancestors and as practical religious translation of the Torah into that language, 
and moral training. (See, especially, Exotl, becauso ° only by Greek can it be adequately 
xii, 26, 27; xiii, 8, 14; Dcut. iv, 9, 10; xxxii, rendered. 0 Furthermore, Greek was taught 
46, etc.) More particularly was it the duty to girls as an accomplishment, although fts a 
of fathers to hand down the national tradi- rule girls wore only trained in household work 
tlons (Dcut. iv, 19; vi, 6; Ps. xliv, 1; Ixxvfii, and the duties of motherhood. It is not nec- 
3-8), and to explain local landmarks (Josh, iv, cssary here to do more than refer to the Intel- 
6, 21). But it is clear that the mother also lectunl influence of the Hellcnized Jews, for 
had an important educational function (Prov. example, in Antioch and Alexandria, where 
i, 8; vi, 20). That the welfare of the State Greek was moro familiar than Hebrew, or to the 
depends m the well-being of the family was merging of Greek and Hebrew philosophy and 
also recognized (Fifth Commandment). Bead- early Christian doctrine into the school of Nco- 
mg and <v< writing (Dent. ^ yi, 0; xxvii, 8; platonism. Nor was this contact with the 
Josh, xviii, 9; Judges viii, 14; Job xxxi, world around a very Into development; Theo- 
35, etc.), and sufficient arithmetic to caiciuhito phraatus speaks of the Jews as a race of phit- 
dates of festivals and everyday needs wore osophers (^iA.ocro</>ot r6 y«Vo? cores), 
included in the curriculum. History and songs That the education of children was almost 
formed part of the life of the nation. With the wholly domestic has already been mentioned. 

Jews, as with the Greeks, life was education, But the problem of the education of orphans 

though the content different. How had to be faced, and about 70 n.c. an educational 

strongly rooted the religious ideal of education system was established by Simon ben Shetnch 

was among the Jews may bo gathered from t-hc in Jerusalem, with compulsory attendance, 

fnct that,, in spite of the material greatness The details of this law cannot bo traced, but 
and wide intercourse with the world, a worldly it seems highly probable that the cdu cation of 
culture did not arise, Typical of the literature orphan children of sixteen years of ago was 
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intended. A cciitury Inter, however, tho High 
Priest, Joshua ben Gamla, passed n law provid- 
Cov U\g establishment of elementary schools^ 
with compulsory attendance from tho age of six. 
Attendance before that age was strongly dis¬ 
couraged. Children would come to school 
equipped with a knowledge of reading, of some 
extracts from the Pentateuch, and the cere¬ 
monials learned from tho fathev. By this law 
each community had to provide a teacher for 
evory twenty-live children, with an assistant 
if the number rose to forty, and another teacher 
if tho number reached fifty. The curriculum 
was religious, consisting of the Scriptures and 
anything arising out of this in the way of arith¬ 
metic, history, geography, and general knowl¬ 
edge. Josephus (Contra Apion , I, 12) says 
" Our chief care of all in to educate our chil¬ 
dren," and elsewhere (ibid. II, IS) “ from their 
earliest consciousness they had learned tho 
laws so as to have them, as it were, engraven 
on their souls,” The last statement is corrob¬ 
orated in almost similar terms by Philo (Legal, 
ad Gaium, see, 31). How successful the system 
of education was may be shown by the testi¬ 
mony of Josephus ( Vita , 2), who declares that 
at fourteen lie could expound the most abstruse 
questions of law, a fact which may bo confirmed 
by reference to the story of the Christ Child 
in the Temple (Luke ii, 40, 47). 

Academics. — One of the most interesting 
illustrations of the influence of education on 
the survival of a nntion is that presented by the 
Hebrew academics (Beth hamidrash). Tho 
synagogues had already been centers of study, 
probably from the time of Kara, for in addition 
to the prayers, passages from the Holy Writ 
were read and explained to the people. After 
tho destruction of the Temple Joliaimn ben 
Zakkai obtained permission from Vespasian 
to establish an academy at Jamnia or Jabncli, 
which became the new center for Jewish life. 
Here the traditional literature and laws of tho 
nation were discussed, legal ami ritual ques¬ 
tions were decided; contradictions in the jaw 
wore settled; theoretical and hypothetical 
questions were considered at length, and the 
foundation for future development was laid. 

Under Gamaliel II the academy at Jnbnch 
acquired great influence. Young men flocked 
here for training and ordination as rabbis, with 
power to teach, judge, and, with limitations, to 
decide on questions of ritual Other academics 
sprang up at Lydda,. Boldin, Ushn, tSopphuris, 
Cscsarca, and Tiberias. With changing po¬ 
litical conditions and the eminence or the 
teachers, the influence moved from one place to 
another. The right of ordination was at first 
vested in Die patriarch, whose office was heredi¬ 
tary in the house of IlilloL but Inter was exer¬ 
cised by the patriarch and council. A formal 
order and routine gradually sprang up accord¬ 
ing to which tho privilege of speech was regu¬ 
lated and ranged from the president of the 
academy (Rosh Yeshibah) through tho sages and 


ordained students to the unordained disciples 
or candidates ( kaberim ), with the power to 
sum up reserved to the president. In this way 
was accumulated the loro which for many gen- 
erations ( was handed clowu orally. Since hardly 
any limits wore set to the discussions, almost 
every field of knowledge was touched upon, 
including theology, philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology, medicine, geography, 
history, architecture, botany, and animal anat¬ 
omy; etiquette and manners were also discussed. 
By 219 these traditions were collected by Rabbi 
Jeliuda Ilftnasi (Die Prince), head of tho acad¬ 
emy at Sepphoris, and formed tho Mishnah, a 
word literally meaning "teaching," and applied 
to the laws and regulations. At Tiberias tho 
foundations were laid by Johanan ben Nappaha 
(a. ii. 189-279), tho founder of the academy, 
for the work which was finally compiled in tho 
fifth century ns the Jerusalem Gemara, or sup¬ 
plement of the Mishnah, consisting of supple¬ 
ments, discussions, and elaborations of that 
work. The academy at Tiberias flourished 
with brief intervals to tho time of Saadiah. 
The teachers at the academies bore different 
names at different periods; up to the compila¬ 
tion of the Mishnah they were known as Tanaim 
(teachers); during the development of tho 
Ofemara they were called A mo rami (speakers); 
later the name was Saburaim (examiners or 
investigators). 

At the same time a parallel development was 
going on among tho Babylonian Jews, whore 
the academics became important about 219 a.d. 
Bora and Nchnrdca were the chief centers at 
first, but the place of the latter, on its destruc¬ 
tion, was taken by Pumbeditha. At Bora 
originated the Babylonian Gemara under 
Ashi (cl. '127). This work during its compila¬ 
tion was submitted treatise by treatise to the 
assemblies for discussion and criticism, until 
it waft completed in the sixth century by 
the Saburaim, The Babylonian academy was 
called jUriihffl (meeting or session), or Ves/rihah, 
the one being the Aramaic, the other tho He¬ 
brew name, and the head was called Resh 
metibla or Rash yeshibah . At first the title of 
Gaon (Excellency) was given to the head of tho 
academy at Sora, but was later bestowed on 
other eminent scholars. Bora was surpassed 
in importance in the eighth century by Pum¬ 
beditha, which continued successfully until it 
was brought to a close on the death of Ilai 
Gflon (1038). An interesting institution con¬ 
nected with the Babylonian academies wns tho 
Kallah, a general assembly meeting twice each 
year, at the end of summer and winter, and not 
unlike tho modern institutes or Chautauquns. 
A treatise, previously announced, was pre¬ 
pared by the disciples and discussed at tho 
Kallah, tho assembly being seated according 
to rank and a dofinito procedure being followed. 
All present were questioned individually, by 
the president. In addition to the prescribed 
work, questions from fill parts wore discussed, 
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ftiul the answers were formulated by the presi¬ 
dent. And these questions came front wher¬ 
ever Jews had settled, for the Babylonian 
academies had during the Gnonic period (from 
the seventh century on) surpassed and taken 
the place of those in Palestine, and it was not 
until the tenth century, when Hoses ben 
Clmiioch, himself n student of Soki, founded an 
academy at Cordova, that the Western Jews 
became independent of the Hast, 

The two compilations, the Mishnah and 
Oemafa, dealing with the laws and regulations 
and the oxogeticid discussion that had grown 
up around them, were known ns the Talmud, 
which for many centuries remained the store¬ 
house of Jewish learning and the center of 
Jewish intellectual activity. 

Educational Theories in the Talmud. ^ The 
theory of education in the nine centuries fol¬ 
lowing the Old Testament period arc to be 
found scattered in the Talmud. Education, 
meaning, as always, religious education, was 
regarded as the business of life. The igno¬ 
rant man, the Aw /mam, was to suffer civil 
disfranchisement and social ostracism, for the 
ignorant man cannot bo religious, while n whoso 
know* the Bible, Mishnah, and morals will not 
sin easily.” Hence the school was as much a 
requisite in every community as a synagogue, 
and to live where there was no school was 
forbidden. 11 Thu world exists by the breath 
of the children in the school.” The importance 
thus attached to education explains also the 
reason why teachers were regarded ms “the 
protectors 1 * of a town. But the maintenance 
of schools was not a matter of importance to 
the individual alone, lmt also to the nation; and 
on these grounds the Patriarch in the fourth 
century scut two inspectors of schools up and 
down the country. The first and last duties 
of the father wore to care for the education of 
his children, duties in winch the mother also 
mrlieipated to some extent, and it was in the 
ionic that children first learned the meaning of 
the religious ceremonies ami rites. The educa¬ 
tion of the child by the father began as soon as he 
could talk. In some communities infant schools 
(MnkH Dardeki) were maintained,and received 
children at the age of five. Mere the alphabet 
was taught, mainly through piny and fanciful 
storied attached to each letter. But generally 
it was not considered wise for their future de¬ 
velopment to send children to school before 
the age of six, when they were admitted to the 
public schools, which were under the cure of a 
publicly paid Melamed Tinokolh {teacher of 
children). But how in lima to the relation be¬ 
tween the homo and the school was is evidenced 
by the fact that it was always the father, and 
not a .slave, who took the child to school; while 
it was not unusual to supervise the work done 
at home.' (treat care was to be exercised in 
tho selection of a teacher. The first qualifica¬ 
tion was an acquaintance with the whole store 
of learning. The teacher was to bo married, 


not young, patient and wholly devoted to tho 
needs of his pupils, for a dishonest teacher was 
regarded ns " of those of whom it is said. 

1 Cursed be he who docth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully. 1 M Touchers were exempt from 
taxation, and, although those in the lower 
grades were paid a salary, it was very general 
for the teachers of the Talmud to follow some 
vocation; so Rabbi Julmnan was a .shoemaker, 
Rabbi Simon a weaver, Rabbi Joseph a car¬ 
penter. The reverence with which teachers 
were regarded is reflected in their titles, u Lights 
of Israel,” 14 Princes of the people/' " Pillars 
of Israel and more respect and service were 
due to a teacher than even to a father, for “ the 
father gives the son only temporal life, but the 
teacher helps him to obtain eternal bliss.” 
Women could in no case be employed as 
teachers. Their sphere was the home. The 
pupils attended school morning and evening 
for five hours each day. The Sabbath and 
festivals were employed for review and ex¬ 
aminations. Vacations wore, accordingly, un¬ 
known, the only concession being n reduction 
o! one hour ft day during the boat of summer. 

A well-defined school procedure came to be 
recognized, and a traditional curriculum was 
early established. The school age (five or nix to 
fifteen) was divided into three periods — one de¬ 
voted to the Scriptures, one to Mishnah, and 
one to Ckimra. At thirteen hoys. were con¬ 
firmed and attained their religious majority. 
The subjects mentioned formed but the core 
of the studies; the extent and scope has been 
described above in dealing with the develop¬ 
ment of the Talmud. The method, as usual 
with oriental peoples, ami as is to bo exported 
from the lack of written material, was wholly 
oral. The teachers, however, frequently wrote 
out sections for their pupils to read. Tho 
pupils sut on the ground or on benches around 
the teacher, and repeated their tasks aloud and 
articulately, for “to speak aloud the sentence 
which is being learned fixes it in the memory.” 
Since so much of the work was a matter of 
memorization, numerous mnemonic devices were 
introduced, Among these may be mentioned 
acrostics, the arrangement of sentences in al¬ 
phabetical order; the alphabet itself was 
learned in different arrangements forward, 
backward, grouping by twos taken from each 
end (a system borrowed from the Greek, c.fl. 
«o>, 0?//); numerical symbols were also used. 
But above all stress was laid on repetition, and 
teachers were recommended to repeat with 
their pupils until they mastered a subject 
thoroughly. Wholesale reviews and revisions 
were frequent in order to fixate the larger 
topics. At the same time it was not defy red 
so much that the amount of information im¬ 
parted should be great, as that a pupil should 
jocomc the master of what ho know, and if ft 
pupil failed to comprehend, the charge was laid 
to the teacher. But diligence and industry 
were expected from the pupils, and he who 
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said, "I have taken pains and acquired no- hi nothing and lends to sin.” That 11 labor 
thing,” was not to bo believed. The pupil was honors the laborer ” lias been shown by rc- 
expected to ask questions, for “ whoso is ferencc to the many scholars who were humble 
ashamed to question, leaves nothing,” and urlimuw. Fathers were also eh urged with the 
again “ one who is bashful cannot be learned.” duty of the physical training of their children 
Of classroom devices to stimulate the pupil in so far as they woro advised to touch them 
there was no lack, emulation and rivalry being swimming. 

the chief of these. Sweetmeats and cakes, on Huch was the educational tradition established 

whieli wore inscribed words or whole sentences, by the Talmud. Modifications were made, but 
were given to the younger pupils for good prog- the spirit remained unchanged up to the present 
vess, while corporal punishment with a strap day. While there is some danger in attempting 
was inflicted for misbehavior or laziness. Older to read into the system what is not to he found 
pupils were reprimanded or rebuked for therein, there is as little justification for dismis- 
broaches of discipline. On the whole, while sing, as some German writers have done, the 
teachers were expected to be stern, a certaiu educational theory of the Talmud as entirely 
degree of respectful intimacy between thorn and valueless, because it did not have any historical 
their pupils was recommended. The honor influence. The reason for this, however, does 
of a pupil was to he as dear to a teacher as his not lie with the system, hut in the feet that no 
own. Mutual instruction and the instruction trouble was ever taken to learn from a people 
of backward children by an older boy, usually which was regarded with contempt, 
the head of his class (Itcsh Durfina), was a well Middle Ages. — 'Spain. — Few nations havero- 

rccognixod principle. In this way the teachers spomlcd so readily to external conditions as have 
were relieved where classes were large, ami a the Jews; so in cosmopolitan Spain of the early 
new stimulus was added, for “ ns a small chip Middle Ages their intellectual interests were as 
of wood sets five to a large one, so the younger broad as the field of knowledge, and resulted in 
pupils sharpen the older, or just as steel whets a profound influence on European thought; in 
steel, so is one scholar sharpened by another,” Italy they showed the same light-hcarteduesa, 
a principle which was rediscovered by tho the same worldly spirit as their neighbors; 
Jesuits. Further, intercourse with the learned while in Germany there is noticeable that 
was enjoined, since. “ even the ordinary con- strong moral and religious atmosphere, inyslical 
vernation of the wise is instructive,” or, ns in tendency, which marked the Teutonic people. 
Rabelais puls it, “ hmml the company of For three centuries (sixth to ninth) there had 
learned men. '* t been intellectual stagnation until the admission 

Tho Talmud divides students into four cate- of Arabic influences gave rise to a new develop- 
gorios, which “ correspond respectively to a inont, and a revived attention to the Talmud 
sponge, a funnel, a strainer, ami a sieve, ” and from a new point of view. Philosophy was 
develops the analogies. In another passage, called in to the support of the national religion, 
which deserves quotation, it is stated that There arose an army of scholars, grammarians, 
“four characteristics avt> found among the astronomers, historians, philosophers, ana 
disciples. The first quickly comprehends and poets, and with the new studies came a re- 
quickly forgets; such an one loses more than newed interest in the education of children, 
he gains. The second with difficulty compre- and the formulation of educational theory to 
hernia, but docs not readily forget; he gains meet the new requirements. The educational 
more than he loses. He who comprehends ideals of the time (from the tenth to the lliir- 
quickly, hut does not easily forget, has a goodly Icenth centuries) are indicated in letters, wills, 
portion, lie who slowly comprehends and and monographs. The best illustration of 
forgets quickly has an evil portion.” How the these is the will of Jehuda ibn Tibbun (11120- 
psychology of memory was developed has 1100), a doctor and translator of philosophical 
already been described. The connection be- and grammatical works. JIc had provided 
tween knowledge and conduct was emphasized, his soil with a well-stocked library, with several 
and the value of the impressions gained was editions of each book, and had engaged i\ 
measured by the expression in behavior, teacher for him in secular subjects; the son is 
” Great is the study of the law, for it leads to advised to study Amine and Hebrew, orthog- 
action,” and again “ Not theory but prnelice rnphy, grammar, uml style, religion and 
is the important thing,” And if the value of medicine; he is to learn by teaching; io lake 
knowledge lay in its use, nut the least service pride in his library and he ready to spread 
of the learned man was to teach others. knowledge by leading books willingly (the lust 

Intellectual training did not complete the recoirnnendniimi is repealed frequently in 
education of children. Vocational preparation other works of a .similar nature n« an net of 
was not neglected, and this duty was enjoined piety). The highest point in the dev el up¬ 
on the father as much in the interest of society moot of Hebrew'-Arabic culture was reached m 
as of the individual, for “ whosoever does not the time of Maiiuonides (f/.rj, who attempted 
teach his son n handicraft, teaches him to be to reconcile Platonic philosophy with the 
a thief,” and again “learning, no mutter of Hebrew religion in the Morch Nubnkiui (Guide 
what kind, if unaccompanied by a trade, ends of the Perplexed), which with his Codex of the 
vol. m—2 n 545 
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Talmud exercised o, great influence on Hebrew 
study. Works on method of instruction and 
programs of study arc now frequently mot 
with, either original or based on Arabic sources. 
So Johuda Charisi in the Moral Sayings of the 
Philosophers recommends ten subjects for a ten- 
year course: writing, grammar, and prosody, 
law or religion, arithmetic, mathematics, as¬ 
tronomy, medicine, music, logic, philosophy. 
These studies, however, always presupposed 
the Talmud and the Bible, which > indeed 
formed a foundation. Tho best exposition of 
the ideas of the time is found in the Healing of 
the Soid8 by R. Joseph h. Jeluula Akuiu of 
Barcelona (oncl of twelfth century). It is clear 
from this work that, as in Europe generally, 
so among the Jews, the influence of Avistotlo 
led to an encyclopedic study, Numerous 
encyclopedias were written or translated in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Aknin’s 
curriculum included reading and writing, the 
Pentateuch and Mishnah, grammar and poetry 
(carefully selected for its influence on char¬ 
acter), Talmud, which must bo memorized and 
thoroughly understood before proceeding to 
philosophy, including mathematics, natural 
science, and metaphysics. Philosophy ia to be 
studied as a defense against heresy and for 
tho prevention of error. Logic, dialectic, 
rhetoric, and poetics find a place, and Aristotle 
is the textbook. Mathematics includes geom¬ 
etry, astronomy, optics, music, and mechanics. 
Under natural science come medicine and tho 
eight divisions given in Aristotle's Physics. 
Each study is justified on Biblical authority. 
No better description of tho qualities of a 
teacher can be found than those given by 
Alenin, IIo must have full knowledge of his 
subject and critical ability; and knowledge 
must be the mainspring of conduct; lie must 
treat his pupils as his sons and through knowl¬ 
edge lead them to right conduct; he must 
teach step by step according to tho ability of 
hie pupils, and teach them that learning is its 
0 M f n reward. The pupil must respect his 
teacher more than his parents; he must bo 
ready to ask questions; he must let nothing 
distract him from his studies; beginning with 
the first principles, ho must leave no point in 
his course unsolved; and he must leave his 
homo to fmd tho best teachers and the soundest 
learning. It is not necessary here to point out 
tho analogies between tho attitude toward 
philosophy and tho curriculum hero described, 
and the seven liberal arts and the aim of phil¬ 
osophical study in the scholastic period, 

The change in political conditions, tho ex¬ 
pulsion of the Arabs, and tho persecutions 
under Christian rule, combined with internal 
disputes, led to a decline in Jewish studies. In 
many places tho rabbis forbade the study of 
philosophy at about the same time ns the works 
of Aristotle were burned at Paris. Mysticism 
on one side or rationalism on the other, with 
a consequent contempt for religious prescrip¬ 


tions, took the place of n study of philosophical 
foundations. It even became a matter of 
pride to admit ignorance of the sciences. At¬ 
tempts were made here and there to revive 
secular learning, ns by It. Johuda b. Samuel b. 
Abbas (Jair Nalih } or Light of the Way , c. 
1250), by Schcmtob b. Joseph Fnlaqucrn 
(c. 1200), by Abraham ibn Clmsdni (c. 1250), 
but with little avail. The reaction was com¬ 
plete in non-Arabic Spain and the Provence, 
While tho study of philosophy was forbidden 
because it led to con tempt for religion, justi¬ 
fication for it was sought, ns by Joseph Kaspi 
of Argentines (c. 1322), by claiming Hebrew 
origin for Aristotle’s works and reading into 
thorn commands to fulfill tbc words of the 
Hebrew teachers and prophets. As with 
scholasticism, so with Hebrew studies; ig¬ 
norance began to cover its defects by dispu¬ 
tations, by quibbling, and by stmwapUtting; 
the spirit of the law was forgotten in a mass 
of petty details, novels, and commentaries. 
By 1350 Pro Rat Duran of Catalonia, although 
he himself had enjoyed a broad education, felt 
that the only way out of the confusion which 
had been wrought was a return to the tradi¬ 
tional Hebrew curriculum. Hence bis gram¬ 
mar (Maase Efod), which contains a number of 
pedagogic principles, omits all mention of 
secular studios. 

As a general rule children received their 
education from private tutors, although every 
community maintained one or two public 
teachers. The practice of receiving payment 
for teaching became common in the twelfth 
century, as it was more and more impossible 
to combine a trade with the professional work. 
Maimonidcs rebukes teachers for receiving 
pay and scholars for accepting stipends ami 
board, The teachers were always exempt 
from taxation. Instruction began tit three or 
four, the child being introduced to his studies 
with ceremonials. Discipline as a rule was 
mild, rebukes being preferred to corporal pun¬ 
ishment; fruit, clothing, and toys were used to 
stimulate the future scholar. While girls 
were excluded from schools, they learned the 
Hebrew language and prayers. Higher studies 
were pursued in the academies or public school- 
houses of the rabbis, the synagogues being also 
used. It became a matter of distinction for 
wealthy men to maintain academies at their 
expense, as it was also to possess a library and 
to be willing to lend books. The young men 
wandered from academy to academy in search 
of knowledge, many going as far caul as Pales¬ 
tine and Babylon, 

Northern Europe. — The Jews wore long 
settled in tho north of France and in tho 
Rhino districts, their settlement having been 
encouraged by Charlemagne, who UuuhcU em¬ 
ployed Jewish physicians and ambassadors. 
For several conturics they were allowed to live 
undisturbed and maintained friendly relations 
with their neighbors, as may bo indicated in 
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France by the numerous fables {Contes cl spreading the new decisions and thus subjecting 
Fabliaux), both original and translations from them to thorough criticism. It is not surpris- 
tho French, and in Germany by the use of mg that in time tho value attached to “ novels ” 
tiie vernacular and the many popular transla- led to hairsplitting disputations for their own 
tions or transcriptions into Jewish German sake and neglect and ignorance of the Bible 
dialect, while tho troubadour, Slisskind von and Talmud, features for which analogies can 
Trimberg, could hardly have been an isolated easily be found in later scholasticism, 
instance of tho part played by Jews in the An extremely interesting typo of educational 
literature of the homes of their adoption, The literature was produced by the northern rabbis 
Crusaders, ecclesiastical decrees (c.y, that of which finds its analogy In the contemporary 
Archbishop Odo of Pavia, 1107), and the Black Books of Virtue, of Manners, and of Etiquette. 
Death tended to destroy these relations, ami But the distinguishing mark of tho Jewish 
the persecutions and intolerance broko up the works is that thoy were addresBed to the masses, 
Jewish homos and drove them to other settle- while the cJuvalric books were intended for 
men to. Removed as they were from the Arabic tho gentry and noble. At a time when tho 
influences, tho northern Jews tended to remain canons of chivalry make almost no mention of 
largely in the traditional groove of intellectual learning, the Conduct of Life, contained in the 
activity, — collecting, editing, and commenting will of ’ll. Elicscr of Worms (c. 1050) addressed 
on tho Biblo, tho Talmud, and other excgetical to his son, emphasizes the importance of knowl- 
works. Epoch-marking was the work of It. edge and piety; respect for learning and rev- 
Solomon b. Isaac, better known as Rashi of otencc for the teacher; intercourse with the 
Troyes (1030-1105), whose summary, written Aviso; upright dealings with his neighbors of 
in a simple, natural style, served as a useful all religions: kindnCBS to those in trouble nnd 
school textbook to introduce students to tho charity to the poor; and does not omit to give 
commentaries. This work was also used by practical hints on hygiene and diet. Similarly 
Christians, so by Nicholas do Lyra, called tho It. Elasar of Worms (d. 1208) urges piety and 
ape of Hashi, and by Luther. humility, observance and knowledge of tho Law. 

The aim of Hebrew study at this time was to uprightness and love of neighbors, self-denial 
relate the Talmud to tho changed conditions and kindness to the needy, constant study, and 
of life, and eo now decisions and ordinances care for the education of children. The most 

{'jWsn/ot and Tefcanot) were issued. While complete work of this type is the Book of ike 

therein little on cducationallhcory at this time, Pious, attributed to II. Jehuda Chassid, a 

practice hardly differed from that among Jews mystic of the thirteenth century. Hero aro 

elsewhere. The child was entered at school or emphasized neighborly love; upright dealings; 
with n teacher at Pentecost with a ceromony in kindly treatment of inferiors ami animals; 
the synagogue, and the teacher at once gave true piety and charity; education of children, 
him his fttai Icmi on the alphabet from a boys by teachevs and girls by their parents; 

tablet smeared over with honey to donoto tho separation of good and bad children, of bright 

sweetness of learning; a cake, inscribed with and weak pupils; readiness to lend books and 

several Biblical verses, was given to tho young manuscripts; reverence for and care of sacred 

scholar; there were also other symbolical books. How tho tradition was maintained is 

ceremonies. The curriculum differed but little indicated in tho Book of the Pious (called tho 
from the traditional Bible, Kia/mah, and Tab " short ” to distinguish it from the earlier 
mud, and Iiashi. When the pupil had gono work) of It. Moses Kohen b. Elasar of Coblenz 
through these studies, it was visual to wander (c, 1473), and in the anonymous Bookoj Morals 
round to other teachers to learn tho latest and (c, MOD), which was translated into the Jargon 
most authoritative decisions and supplements in 1542. While both works repeat the em- 
(Tossafol); and many communities established phasis on the qualities already mentioned, 
houses of learning or academies (Belli ftami- there are additions on table manners and 
drash) , and often provided board and lodging etiquette in daily intercourse. Works of n 
for wandering students. similar character are found frequently through- 

It was in the north, ami especially Germany, out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
that the wandering spirit attained its greatest adequate testimony to the perennial interest 
development among Jewish as well as Gentile in education. 

students. Tho former (the M»wLl>«/mr) was Hebrew Influence In Middle Ages. — In 
more fortunate than Ins brother, for regular tho early part of the period under considera- 
provision was made either in the YcsM&u/i, or tion, that is, about the ninth and tenth een- 
academies, or in private houses for their re- tunes. Jew and Christian lived amicably sido 
cep tion ami entertainment. But they suffered by side. Synagogal and church melodics were 
much privation and want in spite of this, Tho exchanged, and many Christian scholars used 
chief desire which inspired the wanderers was Hebrew words and. commentaries. t There was 
to hear some new explanation, some new an interchange of thought on religious aues- 
decision. These scholars performed a service tions, and disputations appear to have been 
by making copies of, or in some cases stealing, frequently engaged in. Alcuin refers to a dis- 
wovks and thus circulating them, and by putation at Pavia about 800 between a Jew, 
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Julias, and Peter of Pisa. In the tenth century 
Katlioriua, Bishop of Verona, defends his anti- 
Jewish attitude on the ground that the Jews 
were too outspoken in disputing with Christian 
theologians. Tho traditional training of tho 
Jews afforded them a preparation for dispu- 
tntivo argument which frequently led them to 
victory Indeed, such was the confidence in 
their powers, that they were often tho chal¬ 
lengers. It is not surprising, then, to find that 
toward tho end of the twelfth century tho 
Church bewail by forbidding laymen to enter 
into theological discussion with Jews, and soon 
forbado such intercourse oven to the somewhat 
hotter educated clergy. On their side, tho 
Jowish rabbis used their influence to prevent 
such disputations when tho era of persecution 
began. (Cf. Book o / the Pious.) Tho friendly 
relations which existed between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians not only led to disputations, but many of 
the clergy seized the opportunity to learn 
Hebrew from their Jewish friends, and thero 
appears to have been an interchange of church 
and eynagogal melodies. But the Church put 
an end to such tendencies to tolerance, holding 
quorum dispar esl cullits , nulhts debet esse am - 
morum consenstis. 

In two fields of study — medicine and as¬ 
tronomy — the Jews of the Middle Ages wove 
preeminent, and their influoneo is strongly 
marked. The profession of medicine was al¬ 
most wholly in their hands from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries. At Salerno thero were 
in the early beginnings many Jewish teachers, 
and Hebrew was ono of the languages in which 
lectures were delivered. The fust medical 
encyclopedia ( Compendium Salcrnilanum) was 
composed by Cop ho, who is thought to have 
been a Jew. From Salerno the Jewish doctors 
spread throughout Italy and held many impor¬ 
tant positions in ccclcsmslicaland secular courts. 
&.g. Famigut and Charlemagne, Zedekia and 
Charles the Bold, The Canon of Avicenna 
was first made accessible by a translation into 
Hebrew; ancl a commentary on Hippocrates 
was written in the thirteenth century by Abra¬ 
ham Onbrit. At Montpellier a Jewish medi¬ 
cal school, the forerunner of tho later university, 
was opened about 1025; and later, many Jews 
were connected with the medical faculty as 
teachers and as deans, until a ban wont out in 
the thirteenth century against Jewish doctors. 

In astronomy the Jews were active practically 
and theoretically. They made several astro¬ 
nomical tables, e.g, the Toledo tables in 10,SO, 
and the Alfonts!no tables under tSie superin¬ 
tendence of Isaac bon Sid. Levi Corson (Leo 
de Bitgnolas) invented an astronomical instru¬ 
ment, and his work upon this was translated 
into Latin by order of Clement VI, and was 
highly appreciated by Kepler, As translators 
of Arabic astronomical works the Jews imulo 
accessible the most valuable studies in the field. 
Ibn Ezra (</.».) translated tho Canons of the 
Khomrezm Tables of Al-Mattain; Moses ibn 


Tibbon the work on tho Ptolemaic system by 
Jflhir ben Allah; Jacob Anatoli translated 
Ptolemy's Almagest and AvorroUs' compendium 
on this work, Proffitt Tibbon was professor 
of astronomy at Montpellier. In the- field 
which was then so nearly allied to astronomy 
—astrology—tho interpretations of tho Jews 
wero much sought after, until they wore for¬ 
bidden by the rabbis as likely to lead lo trouble. 

In philosophy the Jews exercised im in¬ 
fluence for which they have only received scant 
credit. Interested as they wore mainly in 
reconciling Hebrew theology with philosoph¬ 
ical speculation, their work fell directly into 
lino with the aims of the early scholastics, and 
few of the leading medieval theologians failed 
to show a knowledge of Hebrew philosophical 
writings. While it is true that the Jews served 
mainly as intermediaries between Greek and 
Arabic philosophy on the one side and Chris¬ 
tian theology on the other, without this medi¬ 
ation the development of aehola&ticiavn would 
have boon retarded for many years until a 
direct knowledge of Aristotle would have been 
possible. The first Hebrew philosopher to 
exercise a marked influence on Christian phi¬ 
losophy was tho Ncoplatonist, Ibn Gabirol 
or Avicobron (1021—1058), possibly because 
he was not known for several centuries as 
n Jow. Ibn Gnbird's Fans Vita:, translated 
into Latin at Toledo, c. 1150, served as a text¬ 
book of Neoplatonism, and was known by Duns 
Scolus, Alb or bus Magnus, Aquinas, William of 
Auvergne, and Alexander of Hales. The work 
was a matter in dispute between the Francis¬ 
cans as represented by Duns Seotus and the 
Dominicans, represented by Albertua Magnus 
and Aquinas. Dunn Seotus was a stanch 
upholder of Avicebron, and accepted his theory 
or the universality of matter, and the emana¬ 
tion of the divine will. The latter view was 
also accepted by Albcrtus Magnus, who de¬ 
votes some space in the De Causis el Proemn 
Univemtatis to a consideration of Avicebron’s 
views. But the most permanent and broadest 
influence was exercised by Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon, d. 1204) through the Aris¬ 
totelian Moreh Nebukim (Guide of the Per¬ 
plexed), translated into Latin within fifty years 
of Iris death. He is quoted freely by Albert us 
Magnus as Moyscs /Egyntus, ami his work as 
Dux Ncv.lrarum. The A [arch Nebukim is an 
attempt lo reconcile revealed religion and ra¬ 
tionalism or Amtotelinnism. Albertua accepts 
Maimonides' theory of the creation, nml, as 
against Aristotle, his arguments against the 
eternity of tho world. Albert's De Divina- 
lionc is largely based on Maiimmitles, especially 
tho distinction between visions, dreams, and 
prophecy. Where Albert differs from his 
authority, it in purely on doctrinal grounds. 
Thomas Aquinas is even more indebted lo 
Mannoniiles, whose views he reproduces almost 
verbatim. He accepts the proofs of Clod's 
existence, the theory of tho creation, and 
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the views on the eternity of the world, on God's 
omniscience, and on angels ns intelligences or 
emanations of God. These instances will 
perhaps siifiico in a brief account, but many 
others could be cited, — Ibiuwj Israeli, for ex¬ 
ample, whom Albertus Magnus regarded ns 
the greatest philosopher after Mnimonidcs; 
David (possibly the same ns Ilm Duud or Jo¬ 
hannes Hispnltinsis), whoso DcVausitt ho quo tea; 
Andrea (or Anatoli), who assisted Michael Scot, 
according to Roger Bacon; Levi bon G croon, 
the astronomer and commentator on A v errors' 
Aristotelian commentaries, who exercised some 
influence on Pico del Mirandufu. Many other 
Hebrew writers could probubly be discovered 
on investigation, for it was a custom of medie¬ 
val writers to quote without citing authorities. 

The greatest contribution of the Jews to the 
development of medieval civilization was made 
by their activity as translators. The Jews by 
the conditions imposed on them were neces¬ 
sarily polyglot. They readily adopted the 
vernacular of the countries which afforded 
them n home. IIow catholic wore their in¬ 
terests may he seep by a glance at SteinHchnoi- 
dcr’a Hebmischc 1 J her sdz unyen dux Mittvlaltvrs. 
They entered every field of human knowledge 
which was accessible to them. Their trans¬ 
lations into Hebrew were made from Latin, 
Arabic, Spanish, and other languages. With 
many the impulse was purely intellectual; 
others were professional translators in the pay 
of patrons, of whom Alfonso X, Frederick II, 
Charles of Anjou, Hubert of Anjou, and Don 
Pedro arc this most notable. There were two 
methods by which otherwise inaccessible works 
found their way into the hands of Christian 
scholars, -- most usually the Jewish secretaries 
translated into the vernacular, and this was in 
turn translated iutu Latin, or else they them¬ 
selves translated directly into Latin. One of 
the most famous centers for translation, es¬ 
pecially froin Arabic, was established by Hay- 
mom!, Archbishop of Toledo (IIHO-1150), who 
was assisted by Gimdisalvi. The chief trans¬ 
lator wart Johannes Uispulenm, ov Avendeulh 
(i.c. Ilm patul), a Jewish convert, who trans¬ 
lated mainly Arabic astrological and astro¬ 
nomical works and some philosophy. He 
compiled an Epitome 7Wiiia Astwlogifu, prob¬ 
ably from Arabic. Among other works 
translated under Uumbsnlvi with the mxm 
assistance were Avicenna's Physics, in which 
another Jew, Solomon, col la bom ted; Ik 
Anima; Atviaphysicit; Ik Cain cl A! undo; 
Ik Ortu Scictitinrum; the Khnunirztni of Mo¬ 
hammed ben Musa; some works of Maschallali, 
an nstromimer. Other interpreters were 
Almilmm bar Ghijju, the astronomer, who 
mibubly unstated Pluto of Tivoli in the truus- 
ation of his Lifter Embtuloruni, a work on 
geometry, and possibly in translations of his 
astrological aphorisms, taken from the Arabic. 
Chajjim (c. 1280) translated astrological works 
of Ibu Ezra into French, and assisted Ilen- 


ricug Bates ami several others with Latin 
translations. In the service of Alfonso X, 
were Isaac ibn Sid (Rabbi Zng). who translated 
into Spanish several Arabic works on astronom¬ 
ical Instruments ami assisted in drawing up 
the Alfonsinc Tables; Abralmm Alfaguin, who 
translated part of the Koran; Judah b. Astruo 
compiled ti Hook of Sentences in Catalonian 
dialed from Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
ft work intended for the education of the nobles: 
Judah 1). Moses translated Arabic astronomical 
works into Spanish, c.g. Costa b. Luka's Globe . 
and also a Lapidarium of Abolays. Charles of 
Anjou employed Mosob Faraelii or Fnrndj, 
translator of the medical work Contincns of 
Razi, Pseudo-Galen, Ik Mcdicinis ex per tin from 
the Arabic of Ilunain, and a medical dictionary 
of Abu Ali ibn Djazln (Tacuyuvm tcgrUtidinum 
ct morborum corporis ); Moses of Palermo was 
taught Latin at the request of Charles for pur¬ 
poses of translation, and translated from Arabic 
Pseudo-Hippocrates' Lib, dc Cnrationibu.i In - 
flrmitalum Equorum. Kalonymus b. ICalony- 
irms translated for Robert of Anjou, among 
other works mathematical and medical, many 
of Avorroes* Aristotelian commentaries, c.g . 
Topics, Sophisms, Analytics, Plants, It would 
be impossible here to enumerate the number 
of independent translators and interpreters or 
by do more than indicate those who made 
Arabia works accessible through translations 
into Hebrew. Of these the most famous were 
the members of the family of Ilm Tibbon, who 
settled in the south of France about the middle 
of the twelfth century; Judah ibn Tibbon, 
the father of translators <1X20—1100): Samuel 
(1150-1230), the translator of Maimonides; 
Moses (fl. 1210'-1280), the translator of A ver¬ 
mes, Euclid, and Avicenna; Jacob b. Maehir 
(ProfatiuH Judmus, 12311-1304), the translator 
of Euclid, A verruca, Host a bon Luka, ami the 
Almagest. Jacob b. Abba Mari (Anatoli), a 
son-in-law of Samuel ibn Tibbon, was retained 
as translator by Emperor Frederick II, and 
collaborated with Michael Scot. Direct trans¬ 
lations into Latin by Jewish KchuUiro do not 
a])pear in any number until the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and among these may be Mentioned the 
works of Elias Del Aledigo (whoso natron was 
Pico del Miraiidohi), Abraham tie Hulmos, 
Kalonyimis hen Judah, Jacol) Mantino, and 
Moses A latino. From the cud of this century 
on, the knowledge of Hebrew was suflieiently 
widespread for independent translations by 
Christian scholars. 

End of Medieval and Beginning of Modern 
Period. — In France the period of Jewish 
development came to a dose with the perse¬ 
cutions which ushered in the? thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. A decline had already begun to set in as 
a result of the dispute* centering round M«f- 
monides’ philosophy and this was completed 
when the Talmud was burned at Paris in 12-12, 
and the Jewish academies were closely watched, 
That some attempt was made to stem the dc- 
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clino is indicated in a remarkable school statute 
of the thirteenth century, of winch three dif¬ 
ferent versions exist. A school organization is 
projected from top to bottom* A "potty 
school ” was to be established under a superin¬ 
tendent of studies and teachers who were to 
have only ten pupils of selected ability under 
their charge. Hooks were to be used instead 
of the oral method, and translation into tho 
vernacular was to bo employed. Pupils should 
be encouraged to hear each other every night 
for mutual improvement. Weekly, monthly, 
and half yearly reviews were to be conducted 
by the teachers. In the capitals an academy 
or “ great school ” was to be maintained at 
public expense, to which tho "separated " or ob- 
latcs, i,e, tho firstborn male children, were to 
proceed at the age of sixteen; tho lecture 
system was to be employed hero and tutors 
were to be appointed to conduct ‘'quizzes.” 
The whole course in both schools was to last 
fourteen years, beginning with the fifth or sixth 
year. While there is no evidence of such a 
system in practice in France, it is possible that 
it may haye existed in England, for there ap¬ 
pears to have been a small provincial school at 
Norwich and a great school {Magna sckola 
Judworum) in London. For this reason an 
English origin is assumed for the code (sec J. 
Jacobs, Jews oj Angevin England, p, 342). 

The education of girls was not encouraged, 
for "education leads woman to error / 1 She 
was to be educated for the home, and in any 
case the custom of early marriage precluded an 
education beyond a knowledge of the faith and 
ritual necessary for the homo. Many women 
conducted businesses, while their husbands 
traveled for study; many encouraged learning 
by loan of books, and by helping poor students 
with board and lodging; some, however, did 
themselves attain considerable knowledge of 
religious traditions. 

In Germany and Poland, however, the me¬ 
dieval system began to be stereotyped, and 
when the sixteenth century is reached tho 
traditional Jewish educational institutions are 
firmly established. The center of Jewish 
learning, however, tended to move to Poland, 
where the German Jews gradually settled in 
large numbers. The institutions are ( 1 ) tho 
Fleder or Talmud Torahs giving instruction up 
to the age of fourteen or even sixteen, and 
(2) tho Yeshibah , or rabbinical academy. Tho 
Ifeder (lit. " room ") was a private school in 
which pupils paid tuition fees, The teacher 
(Melammed), not always a competent scholar, 
frequently taught in the one room of his house, 
in tho midst of his family, while he continued his 
occupation or business, if he had one. Some¬ 
times he would have tho nul of an assistant 
(Belfer or Behelfer) who brought the pupils to 
and from school and taught tho elements. 
Since tho number of pupils was small and they 
varied in age, class instruction waa generally 
impossible, much to the detriment of a con¬ 


sistent curriculum, Among defects of tho 
fledarivi in the seventeenth century arc also 
mentioned the bitter competition between 
teachers, frcevvicnt changes of bc bools, dishonest 
practices to retain pupils, inadetjuate accom¬ 
modations, etc. (Moses ben Ahron, 1035). 
An interesting statute was passed by the com¬ 
munity at Nikolsbtirg in Moravia to remove 
these mid other abuses (1070; revived 1720). 
A board of education was also established at 
Frankfort in 1002 , The conditions of the 
JFeder remained unchanged up to the present 
day, although some attempt is everywhere 
being made to improve them. 

The Talmud Torah was originally a com¬ 
munal school for poor and orphan children. 
Toward the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Talmud Torah societies arc found in most of 
the Jewish settlements in northern Europe; 
elsewhere communal boards of education were 
elected (c, 0 . Posen, Worms), In both cases 
schools were maintained by fees, by voluntary 
contributions, by a share of the contributions 
to synagogues, by collections made at circum¬ 
cisions, marriages, and funerals, and by charity. 
In Cracow the Talmud Torah Society super¬ 
vised both private and public schools, and 
weekly inspections of instruction wore made 
(sec Statutes 1551—1639). But although more 
rigorously supervised, the Talmud Torahs were 
not much superior to the Iledarim . 

The curriculum in both types of schools was 
the same. From the age of two or three chil¬ 
dren were taught a few prayers and benedictions 
at home, and were introduced to the cere¬ 
monials. JSntering school at the age of five, 
they were taught tire alphabet, benedictions, 
the daily prayers (Sidur), the Pentateuch with 
translations into the vernacular, the rest of tho 
Bible, exegesis (Itashi and other commentaries), 
and Talmud. Heading and writing^ in the 
vernacular, Hebrew grammar, and arithmetic 
were also taught in some schools. But tho 
main emphasis was on religious instruction 
and practice. Toward the thirteenth year, 
the time of initiation, when tho boys became 
loyally members of the community 
mitzuah), they were instructed in the laying of 
the Phylacteries (Tcjillin). The method of 
instruction throughout was oral, and tho tra¬ 
ditional mnemonic devices and numerous 
reviews were employed, If a boy proved in¬ 
tellectually dull at fourteen, ho was put to a 
trade, apprenticeship fees being paid by tho 
community or societies for the poor. Those 
who lmd the ability entered the Ycahibah, the 
public academy under tho charge of the rabbi. 

Academies wore to bo found in all large 
towns- in Spain and the south of France they 
provided, as was shown above, a broad uni¬ 
versity education. In Germany and Poland 
all energy was devoted to rabbinical studies, 
and all profane or vernacular works wero 
vigorously forbidden. The course of^ study 
consisted of the numerous commentaries and 
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cxcgetical writings on fclio Scriptures, Mishnah, 
and Talmud. The chief of those were the 
Halakol (an abridgment of the Talmud) by 
Isaac hen Jacob Alfasi (d. in Spain in the 
eleventh century); the Turint (u compilation 
of the codes, omitting thoso parts which were 
obsolete) of Jacob ben Asher (1840); and later 
the Shulhnn *Aruk (code on ritual and legal 
questions) of Joseph Caro (b. 1488). One 
part of the course was given to private alutly 
of Gemara , Raflhi, and Tonmfot (the glosses on 
the Talmud which wore begun after Rnsht). 
The students prepared questions on their 
readings, whioh wore discussed by the Rabbi 
at the next meeting. Another part of the 
course was devoted to scholastic disputation 
to clarify any difficulties or contradictions in 
the codes. This method of disputation (PiF 
put) tended to become an end in itself, and led 
to subtleties and quibbling, but it demanded 
a ready knowledge of the fundamental codes 
and commentaries. Learning was greatly es¬ 
teemed,and the learned man was given the place 
of honor wherever he came. Hoys of promise 
wore eagerly sought in matrimony,and wealthy 
fathers willingly provided maintenance for 
learned sons-in-law. 

Modern Period. — These forms of education 
have in part continued up to the present time, 
more especially among the Russian and cast 
European Jews. Tho emancipation of the 
Jews dates from the time of Moses Mendels¬ 
sohn (1720-1780), who realised that their 
further progress depended upon their restora¬ 
tion to tho normal conditions of social life. 
The vernacular which the secluded Jews spoke 
through centuries of isolation must yield to tho 
national language of their German environ¬ 
ment. In order to bring about this change, 
Mendelssohn translated tho Bible into Gor¬ 
man, knowing that tho acquisition of the 
language of their adopted country would bo 
a right beginning toward tho reformation, and 
that the Bible, always a household book among 
the Jews, would bo tho most effective means 
for the purpose. Never was a people so serious 
and so passionate and so ideal in the pursuit 
of an education. Ten or twenty years sufficed 
to make a remarkable change. Tho dilettantes, 
who had preoccupied tho schools and whoso 
want of understanding of both their obligation 
and their opportunity had been in a largo 
measure the cause of tho decadence, disap¬ 
peared, and schools arose in several places, 
patterned after the best models, such as tho 
Philantliropin of Basedow (<p.) in Dessau. 
Among these may bo mentioned the Samson'scho 
Freischulo at Wolfonbllttol, tho Freisolmlc of 
Berlin, tho Philantliropin of Frankfort a. M. 
the Freischulo in Sccscn, and a largo number 
of congregational schools all over the land. 
The Freischulo of Berlin was organized on tho 
plan of David Fricdliinder, tho friend of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in 1778. When, in 1774, J. J. 
Basedow opened tho Philantliropin, Mendels¬ 


sohn urged that the Jews encourage the under¬ 
taking, and a brother of H. Wcssely came to 
its support and enlisted a number of Jewish 
families for its patronage. But although the 
experiment failed, tho Jem of Dessau, m the 
light of tho experience and the interest in edu¬ 
cational matters which it stirred, undertook 
to establish a school which should securo for 
tho Jews tho influences and the enlightenment 
8« vividly desired by them. At first a eohool 
for poor Jewish children, it soon became a 
communal school receiving even non-Jowish 
children. This school was known as tho Jewish 
Central and Free School (Jildische Ilau'pF 
und Frchchide), and later the Duke Francis 
School (Hcrzoglichc Franzschulc ); its principal 
was David Fracnkel. 

Noteworthy schools of this period arc tho 
school of Secscn, founded by tho reformer 
Israel Jakobson in 1801; the school at Breslau 
established by Joel Loo we, a pupil of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in 1791; the Samaon’scho Frei- 
scliulc at WolfcnbtUtel, which graduated such 
eminent pupils as Leopold Zonz, the bibiiog* 
rapher, and J. M. Josfc, the historinn; and 
the Philantliropin at Frankfort a. M., which 
was established in 1805. Some of these schools 
are still in operation, though their method of 
instruction and their aims have been modified 
by the changed conditions and the modern 
conceptions of pedagogy 

In Austria, by tho Edict of Tolerance issued 
by Emperor Joseph II (Oct. 20, 1781), Jews 
were permitted to establish schools of equal 
standing with those of Christians, Jt was tho 
purpose of tho " Toleration " to enable tho 
Jews in tho Austrian Empire to speak the pre¬ 
vailing language and to enter into tho trades. 
Tho results of this liberal policy were not slow 
to appear. The Jewish educational institu¬ 
tions wore organized bv Ilerz Hombcrg in 
1818, who was supported in his labors for tho 
uplift of the Jews by the wise and persistent 
policy of the government. Tho training of 
teachers was provided for at the very begin¬ 
ning of the movement for tho reform of Jewish 
education. The Pedagogical Seminary at Cas- 
boI was established in 1809, and the one in 
Berlin, founded in 1840, was under the direc¬ 
tion of Leopold Zunz. There are also semi¬ 
naries at Mfinster and Hannover, The aim is 
to equip the teachers of the Jewish communal 
and congregational schools in a manner com¬ 
porting with tho modern requirements. 

In England secular institutions wore not 
established until tho beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth contury. Talmud Torahs and religious 
schools probably existed earlier. In 1811 tho 
Westminster Jews' Free School was established, 
followed in 1817 by tho Jews’ Free School in 
Whitechapel, now one of tho largest elemen¬ 
tary schools in the world. In the provinces, 
schools wore not established until some years 
later; tho Jews’ Free School at Manchester 
and the Hebrew School in Liverpool wore both 
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established in 1SJ2. In 1851 the Jewish schools 
were allowed to share in the national grant to 
education. The subsequent history of the 
Jewish schools 1ms been the same as that of 
other denominations voluntary or non-pro- 
vided schools, (See Enoland, Education 

1N Jewish secular schools have not been numer¬ 
ous in the United States. Schools were early 
attached to synagogues and taught both re¬ 
ligious and secular subjects. Hebrew schools 
were established in New York in ISOS by the 
Shcarcth Israel. In Philadelphia a general 
Sunday school, not affiliated to any synagogue, 
was established in 1838, followed in the same 
year by one at Charleston, S.G., at Richmond, 
Va., in 1839, in New York in 1815 by the 
Emanuel Society. In 1801 a Hebrew Free 
School Association was established, in which 
the children were brought together irrespective 
of their synagogue affiliation and wore taught 
by voluntary teachers. The rapid increase of 
immigration immediately raised a complicated 
problem, the extent of which has only recently 
been realized and which is only just being 
faced. 

The Present Problem. — The problem of 
purely Jewish education is becoming more and 
more difficult and complex in proportion as the 
facilities for secular education increase. In 
Russia and eastern Europe many of the types 
of schools referred to above, the Hcder, the 
Talmud Torah, the Ycshibnh, still play a sig¬ 
nificant amt important part in the lives of the 
people; in Russia these schools also provide 
the secular education which is denied the Jews 
by the government authorities. But it is in 
the countries where freedom has been greatest 
that the decline of Jewish teaching has been 
most rapid. The Jewish religion lias always 
been essentially a religion of the home; many 
of the ceremonials only have meaning as they 
arc performed in the home; the welcoming of 
the Sabbath, the close of the Sabbath, the 
celebration of the festivals, arc occasions for 
the inculcation in a concrete manner of Jewish 
tenets and Jewish beliefs in the minds of the 
young. The growing economic independence 
of children, and frequently the difference in 
outlook, due to difference in language and 
education, arc lending to break down the home 
bonds and home life which have been at the 
root of Jewish life. This, however, is only one 
of many causes. On the side of the Jewish 
schools for the purely sectarian and religious 
education, little has boon done to keep pace with 
the advance in educational thought and practice. 
The methods are still in the majority of in¬ 
stances the methods of the medieval period. 
Cramming and memory work without appeal to 
the understanding too often tend to arouse a re¬ 
bellious spirit. On the material side, too, the 
schoolroom, especially the Hcder, is too often 
an unsanitary room used for most other pur¬ 
poses of life beside teaching; the teacher, 


however learned he may be, in most instances 
takes up his work ns a pis ctUer> Class in¬ 
struction is unknown in the Hedcr, and the 
boys take their lessons in turn for a few minutes 
at a time. The visiting Hebrew teacher 
{M clammed) is professionally of the same typo 
as the master of a Hcder; Ins presence is un¬ 
welcome, his methods ns unmethodical, and his 
remuneration as miserable ns of the Hcder 
teacher. Of a higher type are the communal 
Talmud Torahs, which atone may hope to cope 
with the problem. They arc housed in modern 
school buildings, they provide a consistent 
curriculum, and the beginnings arc being made 
to train teachers for the work. Class work 
takes the place of individual and random tui¬ 
tion. Above all, instruction is given in the 
vernacular (English or German) and not in the 
Yiddish jargon. At present those schools have 
a struggling existence, since they arc dependent 
to a large extent on voluntary contributions 
and fees. The curriculum generally includes 
elementary Hebrew, the Daily Prayers, the 
Pentateuch, the principles of Jewish faith and 
practice, and with more advanced students 
other parts of the Bible and simple commen¬ 
taries. But even the Jewish parents who are 
anxious to educate their children in many cases 
have only the confirmation (at the age of thir¬ 
teen) in view; after that time, when the boy is 
able to rend his portion of the Law and to lay 
the Phylacteries, little further attention is 
paid to his cducation. As for the girls, their 
education is almost entirely neglected and 
rarely goes beyond ability to rend and a knowl¬ 
edge of Jewish faith and practice. This prob¬ 
lem is one of the most difficult which Jewish 
educators will have to face. Traditionally the 
home has always provided for the education 
of girls. The decay of the home, the early 
economic independence, the weak nold of the 
synagogue, the so-called attractions of the 
street contain in them the causes of many a 
tragedy. The girls, it must be recognized, 
have ns great a chum on the attention of the 
Jewish school as the boys. 

One other type of school may be referred to, 
the congregational school, t modeled on tho 
Sunday school, maintained in connection with 
a synagogue and meeting on Saturday after¬ 
noon or Sunday morning and sometimes one 
other period in the week. Here the program 
is less ambitious and is confined to a little 
Hebrew reading. Biblical and post-Bihlieal 
history, the Jewish creed, and some singing. 
But too often the teachers are voluntary 
workers, the school has not the support of the 
parents, discipline is weak, mid the pupils at¬ 
tend at will and drop out early. There is a 
tendency, too, in the congregational schools, 
more particularly in those connected with the 
reformed synagogues, to abandon entirely the 
teaching and study of Hebrew, since services 
arc in any case conducted in the vernacular. 
In these schools the curriculum consists of 
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Biblical history, singing, and sumo discussions 
of Jewish creed and principles. 

Much thought is being given to the question 
of Jewish education both in England and 
America. In London the Jewish Religious 
Education Board (est. ISO-1) has for a long time 
certificated tend tern for Sunday school work, 
and in New York severul well-conducted Tal¬ 
mud Torahs have sprung up which meet the 
best requirements of seenlur schools in material 
conditions, and the Keiiillnh (Community) 
1ms established a Bureau of Education under 
an efficient director to consider the whole 
question of reform in the direction of efficiency. 
Statistics have been obtained of the number 
of unsanitary kc/khiJs (Hcdariin), of teachers, 
salaries, funds, etc., and conference# have been 
held for the improvement of the curriculum. 
One other tendency which will contribute in 
large measure to Homo reform is the strong 
national or racial movement, an offspring of the 
Zionist movement, which, without raising any 
question of loyalty to the adopted country, aims 
to arouse an interest in the cultural side of 
Jewish history and Jewish life. With those 
proposals there is frequently connected the 
adoption of the new method of teaching He¬ 
brew by the direct method ('/tint hc-Ibril) t with 
which much successful work has already been 
done. The reformed curriculum will, there¬ 
fore, have an emotional as well as an intellectual 
aim; it will stimulate an appreciation in the 
best that has been, and by dissipating ignorance 
will remove much of the besetting sin of con¬ 
tempt and scoffing, t. L. K, and L. (L 
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JOANNES DE GMUNDEN (c. 1380-1442). 
— The first professor of mathematics, as a 
separate subject, in Austria. He in also 
known ns Johann von Cimtmdcn, and Johannes 
do Gaimmdia, and the names Wissbier, Nydon, 
mid Hebimlel, are also doubtfully assigned to 
him. lie was born about 1380 at Cytmuidon 
on the Traunaoe, Gemtind in Lower Austria, 
or Gemtind in Swabia. He died at Vienna, 
Fob. 23, 1442. Ho was educated at Vienna 
and was professor of mathematics there. He 
wrote a work on sexagesimal fmotions (see 
Fractions), Tractalns dc Minucijs plmicis. 
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JOANNES BE MURIS> — A prominent 
writer on arithmetic, astronomy, and music. 
Ho was born in Normandy about 1310, and 
died after 1300. Ho is also known ns Joan de 
Mours (Murs, Muria). His Arithmetica cdin¬ 
unis appeared in print in 1615. Eh E. S, 

JOHN. ABBOT OF ST. MARTIN’S, — See 
Brsoop, Benedict. 

JOHN B, STETSON UNIVERSITY, DE- 
LAND, FLA. — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1887 J tho present name was adopted 
in 1889. The university maintains an acad¬ 
emy, college of liberal arts, college of law, a 
business college, a norniai school, a school of 
mechanics arts, a music school, and a school 
of fine arts. The ontranco requirements are 
equivalent to sixteen units, Candidates for the 
college of law which offers a two years* course 
must satisfy tho faculty with evidence of their 
qualifications. The degrees of A.13., A.M., 
B.S., and LL.B., are given on the completion 
of appropriate courses, Tho faouLty consists 
of forty-seven membors. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS. — The founder of 
Greek scholasticism and the forerunner of the 
scholasticism of the West; was born in the latter 
part of tho seventh century and died shortly 
before 674. Ho entered the cloister of St, 
Sabas at Jerusalem about 730, but even before 
that he had distinguished himself as a theologi¬ 
cal writer of ability, He spent two years of 
his noviciate at this monastery, and was or¬ 
dained priest before 736 at Jerusalem. He 
spent the rest of his life almost entirely in his 
monastery of St. Sabas. His importance in 
the history of the Eastern Church rests upon his 
great dogmatic treatise in three parts, entitled 
by him the Fountain of Knowledge, his spirited 
defense of image worship, and Ins admirable 
hymns, Several of the latter are used in Eng¬ 
lish translations by Neale; ju the Eastern 
Church these compositions arc of great litur¬ 
gical importance. Tho importance of John in 
the history of education rests upon tho use he 
makes of Greek philosophy in the first part of 
his Fountain of Knowledge. In this part, 
entitled Philosophical Chapters, later called 
De Dialcdica, and intended to be introductory 
to theology, John establishes by practical use 
the principle that philosophy was to serve as 
the handmaid of theology or faith, a position 
which became a commonplace m Western 
theology and education in the Middle Aces, 
but was first stated and applied by Jonn. 
With this conception of the relation of the two, 
ho constructs a wcll-wrought-out methodology, 
based upon tho categories of Aristotle and 
the universal of Porphyry's Isagogc. In this 
way thc^ revived Aristotelianism, already 
strongly tinged with Platonism, became a part 
of tho theology and^ theological training of the 
East. The Fountain of Knowledge, especially 


tho first or philosophical part and the third or 
the Exposition of tho Orthodox Faith, con¬ 
tinued for many centuries Jo bo the most im¬ 
portant and the authoritative summary of the 
philosophy and theology of the Greek Church, 
taking a place as a basis of teaching more au¬ 
thoritative than even the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard in the West, or the Summa of St. 
Thomas in tho modern schools. But the in¬ 
fluence of the work did not remain confined to 
the East. It was translated into Latin by 
Bernardino of Sienna in the fifth decade of the 
twelfth century, and was used by Peter Lom¬ 
bard in tho compilation of the Sentences. 
From this translation it has been thought that 
Peter adopted his method of exposition, 
whereby quotations of the Fathers are arranged 
under each- head. J. C. A. Jr. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY, — A famous Eng¬ 
lish scholar, teacher, diplomatist, historian, 
philosopher, ami bishop of the twelfth century 
(Ill B—1 ISO). Early in life he crossed over to 
Franco, whero he studied for fifteen years under 
Ah&nrd (<pv.) and other great teachers and 
secured the best scholarly training which was 
to be had. Returning to England, ho became 
secretary to Archbishop Theobald, by whom 
his talent for practical affairs and remarkablo 
scholarship were utilized in many ways. He 
was intrusted with many delicate and difficult 
undertakings both at home and abroad and 
exercised a quiet but powerful influence in the 
affairs of Church and State. Later on he was 
the trusted friend and adviser of Thomas & 
Bccket, shared his misfortunes and wns present 
at his tragic death. During the last four years 
ol his life he was Bishop ol Chartres. 

Ho was an enthusiastic humanist ancl became 
tho best classical scholar ancl the most elegant 
Latin writer of the Middle Ages. Tho tango 
and readiness of his knowledge was unparal¬ 
leled. He was more thoroughly familiar than 
any man of his lime with the speculations of 
tho ancient philosophers, was devoted to tho 
Platonic tradition, and was the first to make tho 
whole of Aristotle’s Or#a«o?i available to 
medieval readers. At tho same time ho was 
conversant with all the phases of the scholastic 
controversies and has given us accurate and 
critical accounts of contemporary philosophical 
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discussions. His own philosophy is known as 
moderate realism. Ho struck a middle course 
between the extremes of realism and nominal¬ 
ism. combining the most valuable elements of 
both. While lie regarded dialectic as sterile 
in itself, he admitted its efficiency as an aid to 
other disciplines. Reacting from the prevalent 
mysticism, ho made a thorough examination 
of the psychological questions of the relative 
importance of sensation, perception, and under¬ 
standing in arriving at concepts, and of tho 
relations of faith, opinion, ami knowledge. 
Ills historical knowledge was wide and accurate, 
and Ids theology was based upon extensive 
mtristic learning. Ills acute and active inlol- 
cot never tired of hearing and weighing the 
views of tho men of his time, and lie 1ms left us 
valuable estimates of their learning and phi¬ 
losophy. Ilis writings help us to understand 
tho literary and scientific conditions of tho 
twelfth century. His great learning and inde¬ 
fatigable industry were applied largely to edu¬ 
cational pursuits. Not only was he one of tho 
most cultured scholars of tho century, but ono 
of its greatest teachers, directing the investi¬ 
gations of a wide circle of learners. He dis¬ 
cusses frankly tho educational conditions of 
his day and describes in detail tho methods 
then in use. He has left us in his Mdnlogicus 
ono of tho very few circumstantial accounts of 
medieval student life and educational proce¬ 
dure. Ilis writings form an invnhmbln store¬ 
house of information as to the matter and 
method of scholastic education. They cover 
a wide rango of subjects. His Pohcraticus 
(The Statesman's Book) deals with tho principles 
at government, philosophy, and learning and is 
tho most perfect reflection remaining to us of 
tho cultivated thought of tho twelfth century. 
His Mclalonicus, in four books, is a defense of 
tho method and use of logic and philosophy. 
Ilis Letters, some three hundred m number, 
shod valuable light upon tho constitutional 
struggle then agitating England. Ilis Do 
Scplcm Septenis is a treatise upon the Seven 
Liberal Arts as then understood and practiced. 
His Ilistoria PontificaUs and his Lives of SI. 
Anselm and St. Tfwmas A Bechet contain im¬ 
portant historical materials, and possess great 
human interest. W. It, 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTI¬ 
MORE, MD.—Incorporated Aug. 24, 1807, 
and opened Oct, 3, 1876, has from its inception 


been influential among American institutions 
in upholding high standards of scholarship 
and scientific research. Tho university was 
founded by Johns Hopkins, who was born in 
Maryland, May 19, 1795, and died Dec. 24, 
1873, in Baltimore, in which city lie had accu¬ 
mulated a fortune. Tho first Board of Trustees 
was organized on Juno 13, 1870, and met on 
Hob. 0, 1874. The Board is a seli-pcrpclimling 
body of twelve members and the President 
ex officio; the trustees arc elected for life. Tho 
first president was Daniel Ooit Gilman (< 7 . 9 .): 
he was inaugurated on Feb. 22, 1901, and held 
office during the first twenty-five years of the 
university, resigning on Feb. 22, 1001. His 
successor was Ira Ilemacn, Lt.D., Pli.D., 
professor of chemistry in tho university, 
inaugurated on Feb. 22, 1902. Upon tho 
inauguration of President Remsen a suburban 
tract of 170 acres at Homewood was given as a 
future site by William Woyman, William 
Keyset’, Francis M. Jencks, Julian Lo Roy 
White, and William 11. Buckler of Baltimore, 
and Samuel Keyser of New York. Fifty acres 
of this property have been deeded to the city 
for a public park. The site has been improved 
by tho construction of a greorihouso and an 
athletic field. Plans for now buildings havo 
been drawn, after a competition among selected 
architects, and building operations have been 
begun, 

Tho institution maintains collegiate instruc¬ 
tion for undergraduates. Features empha¬ 
sized in this work aro the distinction between 
the discipline of college study and tho freedom 
of advanced research; a modified elective 
system of studies (tho " group ayatom n ; sco 
Collhoi3, American, under Present Type of 
College Curricula)', and tho influence upon 
undergraduates of distinguished professors and 
of the neighborhood of a body of graduate 
scholars conducting original investigations. 
Admission deponds upon the presentation of a 
certificate showing completion of courses in 
arithmetic, political geography, freehand draw¬ 
ing, and a scionco, preliminary to examinations 
in English, Latin, mathematics, history, and 
cither Greek or French or German. No 
certificates aro accepted in place of examina¬ 
tions. In 1907 the course was increased from 
throe to four years, with an increase in enroll¬ 
ment. The principal work of the university 
has lain in its graduate courses leading to tho 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which may bo 
’gained in tho departments ot mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, chemistry, geology, zo¬ 
ology, botany, physiology, Greek, Latin, clas¬ 
sical nrolneology, Sanskrit and comparative 
philology, Oriental languages, English, German, 
Romance languages, history, political economy, 
political science, and philosophy. A graduate 
department of education is planned. An im¬ 
portant place in the university has always been 
occupied by tho " fellows 11 ; twenty fellowships 
are awarded annually, each yielding $600, but 
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not exempting the holder from tuition. Cer¬ 
tain elates of individuals are ftlso eligible for 
appointment ns “ fellows by courtesy/' From 
its inception the university has offered, from 
time to.time, systematic courses of public 
lectures. * Since 1800 extension courses hitvo 
been given for teachers and others in Baltimore; 
a number of these Courses, winch ordinarily 
do not carry credit for a degree, am offered 
in cooperation with Gouclicr College of 
Baltimore (^.u.). Admission is by exami¬ 
nation or certificate. The medical school of 
Johns Hopkins University isono of the strongest 
in the United States. Its buildings, in another 
portion of the city from the other departments 
and adjoining the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
include ft central structure devoted chiefly to 
administration, two large private wards, a 
number of buildings containing separate wards, 
a largo dispensary budding, a surgical building 
and amphitheater, and a nurses homo. The 
Harriet Lane Homo for Invalid Children, tho 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, and the Phipps 
Dispensary for the Treatment of Tuberculosis 
are situated within the hospital grounds, Tho 
school has numbered among its professors flir 
William Osier, now Begins Professor ip Oxford 
University, Howard A, Kelly, a gynecologist, 
and William H. Welch, pathologist. Tho 
school is preeminent in medical research. 
Johns Hopkins University is one of the insti¬ 
tutions originally accepted by tho Carnegie 
Foundation for tho Advancement of Teaching. 

The buildings including thoao for tho Medical 
School arc valued at $1,677,330.40, with 
equipment. The productive endowment is 
$4,557,537.07. The State of Maryland appro¬ 
priates $25,000. Tho library has 137,000 
volumes. The average salary of a professor is 
$3184. There are (1910-1911) 197 members 
of the resident instructing staff, and 15 non¬ 
resident lecturers; 54 are full professors. Tho 
student enrollment was 78J, of whom there were 
156 graduate students; 34S medical students. 
52 physicians attending special courses, and 
18S undergraduates. C, G, 

flee Oilman, Daniel Coit. 


References: — 

FiUNKi.i.v, FahiaNi Life of Daniel CMt Gilmafa (New 
York, 1010.) 

Gn.su N. D. C. John 8 Hopkins U nivefsity, l$7C-iSOL 

in Johns IIopMna University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Vol, X, 

Johns Hopkins University from 1873-IB&3. (Bnltb 
towns, urn.) 

Launching of a University' (New York, 1900.) 


JOHNSON, ELLEN CHENEY 0819-1890). 
— Leader in the movement for reform schools 
for delinquent girls, was educated in the public 
schools and at the Frances town (N.II.) Acad¬ 
emy. During the Civil War she engaged in 
tho soldiers’ relief work of the Sanitary Com¬ 
mission, and at its close engaged in prison 
reform work. She was a member of the Board 


of Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
arid superintendent of tho Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women at Slier bom (near 
Framingham) from 1884 to 1899. She wrote 
many papers on reformatory education. 

W* S. M. 

Bee Reformatory Education. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784). — It 
would be strange if among the numerous 
interests of the great English writer, some char¬ 
acteristic, utterances on education were not 
to bo found. His own career ns usher in the 
school at Market-Bos worth ami as master of 
an academy where he only had three pupils, 
among them David Garrick, was not marked 
by success, nor does hiSpSWicnn? for the Classes 
of a Or am mar School display any originality. 
Strongly devoted to the humanities, he failed 
to recognize the value of other sub)eels. Hence 
the severity with which he criticizes Milton’s 
Tractate and its emphasis on sciences and 
external wituro. “ The first requisite/ 1 lie 
says, '' is the religions and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance 
with the history of mankind; ... we aro 
perpetually moralists but we arc geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intel¬ 
lectual nature is necessary; our speculations 
upon matter are voluntary and at leisure. 

, . , Those authors, therefore, arc to be read 
at school, that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth and most 
materials for conversation; and these purposes 
aro best served by poets, orators, and his¬ 
torians." To the view that popular education 
would make people less industrious lie replied, 
" when everybody Joarns to read and write, 
it is no longer a distinction." Of the public 
boarding schools he had a high opinion in 
general for " there is tho collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiance of many minds pointing 
to one center." But there are exceptions, as 
in the case of dull or idle boys, where tho pri¬ 
vate school is to be preferred. On the question 
of corporal punishment, Johnson has made 
sovoral pronouncements, generally in its favor. 
Ho himself had been severely disciplined at 
school, but that apparently did not affect his 
judgment of it. "A child is afraid Of being 
whipped, and gets his task, and there’s an end 
on’t; whereas by exciting emulation ami com¬ 
parisons of superiority, you lay the foundation 
of lasting mischief," ami again, “ Correction 
in itself is not cruel; children being not rea¬ 
sonable, can bo governed only by fear." Of 
the power which he attributed to education tho 
following is tho best evidence. “ I do not 
deny, sir, but there k some original difference 
in minds, but it is nothing in comparison of 
what is formed by education." Nowhere 
does Johnson devote himself to a general dis¬ 
cussion of education, with tho brief exception of 
the passage in the Life qJ Milton, His obiter 
dicta, however, are truly representative of the 
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attitude of the cultured classes of the period to 
education. 

Refetoucot— 

Dabnard. American Journal of Education, Vol, II, 
p. 00; Vol. XIII, |>p« 350 sqq, 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, JR. (1757-1830)* 

— Lexicographer, was educated at Yale College, 
and published the first dictionary in the Eng¬ 
lish language in America (New Ilaven, 171)8). 
He was engaged in Leaching, and refers to 
himself in the preface of his dictionary ns “ an 
instructor of youth for many years.* 1 . Besides 
various augmented editions of bin dictionary, 
ho published a Grammar of the English Tong no 
and ft History of the English Language. 

W. S. M. 

JOHNSON. SAMUEL, SR. (1(190-1772). 

— First president of Columbia College (then 
King's College) and educational writer, was 
born at Guilford, Ct., in 1090, and died at 
Stratford, Ct., in 1772. lie graduated at Yale 
College in 1714. For two years be was a pri¬ 
vate family instructor and for three years a 
tutor at Yale. For thirty years ho was engaged 
in the ministry, and in 175*1 ho was selected as 
president of the newly.organized King's Col¬ 
lege in New York. This position he hold until 
1753, when ho was succeeded by Myles Cooper 
{q.v.). His educational writings include: Cam- 
pewtiunt of Logic (1752), System, of Morality 
(1746), English Grammar (1765), Hebrew 
Grammar (1707), and numerous essays and 
sermons on education and religion. 

W. S. M. 

See Columbia University, 

References: — 

BuAnnflLBY, E. U. Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Johnson, (Now York, 1874.) 

CifAmH.BR, T, J3. Life of Samuel Johnson. (London, 
1824.) 

JOHNSON, WALTER ROGERS (1794- 
1852). — Educational author and reformer, 
was born at Leominster, Mass. Ho studied at 
Groton Academy and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1819. lie was principal 
of academics at Framingham and Salem, Mass., 
and Germantown, Pa, (18HM82G); principal 
of tiie high school of Franklin Institute, Phila¬ 
delphia (1820-1830), and professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania (1830-1843). Ho 
was afterwards connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution py.r.) and carried on scientific 
investigations for the government of the 
United States. lie made a personal investi¬ 
gation of the condition of common school edu¬ 
cation in Pennsylvania (1822-1823) ami waa 
active in the passage of the common school law 
of that slate in 1834. In ids Improvement of 
Learning in the United States (1825) he strongly 
advocated the establishment by the State of 
schools for the training of teachers. He 


believed it was a mistake to teach Greek in 
secondary schools as a dead language, mid in the 
Germantown Academy and Franklin Institute 
the ancient language was taught only )>y oral 
and conversational methods. lie was one of 
the representatives of the United States to the 
first International Congress of Education held 
at London (1851), and was active* in the organ¬ 
ization of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education Ut.v.) and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of which lie was the first secretary. 
His published educational works include; Essays 
on Education (1832), Improvement of Framing 
in the United States (1825), Provisions for Edu¬ 
cation in Pennsylvania (1820), Lectures on 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy (1828), 
introduction fo the Greek Language (1820), 
Duly of the Several States in Regard to Educa¬ 
tion (1830), Importance of Linear Drawing 
(1830), General Slate of Education in the United 
Stales (1831), Schools of Art (1835), and Chem- 
islrij and Natural Philosophy (1840). lie 
contributed numerous articles on education to 
the Journal of the Franklin Inslilutc x American 
Journal of Education American Annals of 
Education, ami the proceedings of the American 
Institute of Instruction, W. S. IVL 

Reference: — 

Barnard, II. American Journal of Education, 1H58, 
Vol. V, pi>. 781-802. 

JOHNSON, WARREN (1830-1877). — 
State superintendent of schools, was educated 
at Farmington Academy anti Uowdoin Col¬ 
lege, graduating hi 1854. He was for two years 
principal of the academy at Foxcroft, Me.; 
two years tutor «L Bowdoin College; ten years 
principal of a secondary school for boys at 
Topsham, Me., and eight years (1868-1876) 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Maine. Author of reports and addresses on 
education. W. tt. M. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1727- 
1819). — Third president of Columbia Col¬ 
lege, was graduated at Yale College in 1744. 
engaged in the practice of law, and attained 
eminence in public life. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, a judge of the su¬ 
preme court, a member of the convention that 
framed the constitution of the United .Stales, 
ami one of the first senators from Connecticut 
to the United States Congress. lie was presi¬ 
dent of Columbia College from 1792 to 1800. 
lie was the author of a History of Greece in 
Ferae (1807) and of several works on literature 
and science. W. 8. M. 

See CoiiiLMiiiA University. 

References:— 
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JOHNSTON, JOHN (1806-1870). — Text¬ 
book author, graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1823. IIo was ail instructor aiul principal of 
Cazenovia Seminary, and professor at Wesleyan 
University. lie wrote Rudiments of Phi¬ 
losophy, Manual of Natural Philosophy, Chem¬ 
istry for Common Schools . and essays on science 
teaching and scientific subjects. W. S, M. 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM PRESTON (1831- 
1899), — First president of Tulano University 
(o.t?.) and active in educational movements in 
the South, was graduated at Yale University 
in 1852. lie served during the Civil War, and 
attained the rank of colonel on the stall of 
President Jefferson Davis. Ho was professor 
at Washington and Lee University (1807-1880). 
president of Louisiana State University and 
Agriculture College (1880-1883), and president 
(first) of Tulano University (1881M889). He 
was active in the organization of higher educa¬ 
tion in the South and published numerous 
papers on educational subjects, W. 8. M. 

See Tulane University. 

Reference; — 

Mayo, A. D, William Preston Johnston'a Work in 
the New South. Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1898-1899, Vol. II, pp. 1357-1371. 

JOHONNOT, JAMES (1823-1888). — In¬ 
stitute lecturer and educational writer, was ed¬ 
ucated in the district schools of Vermont and 
ftt the Albany State Normal School. Ho was 
teacher and principal of schools in Vermont and 
New York; institute conductor in New York; 
principal of the high school nfc Joliet, III.; 
principal of the State Normal School at War- 
renabuTg, Mo., and superintendent of schools 
at Deposit, N.Y, lie was the author of a work 
on School Architecture (1872), Principals and 
Practice of Teaching (1886), and of several 
supplementary readers for school children. 

W, S. M, 

JOINERY.— See Manual Training. 

JOINT DISTRICT. - See District*, 
School; Consolidation of Schools. 

JOINT UNION DISTRICT. -See Dis¬ 
tricts, School; Union Schools; Consoli¬ 
dation of Schools. 

JONES, GRIFFITH. — See Charity 
Schools; Wales, Education in. 

JONES, HUGH (1669-1760), — Educator, 
received his training in the universities of 
England. Ho was for sixty-five years ft teacher 
and preacher in Virginia, and from 1702 to 1722 
a professor in the College of William and Mary, 
He urged the introduction of history and civics 
into secondary school courses and recommended 
the establishment of special departments in 
the colleges for the training of the civil servants 


of the colonics. He was author of a History 
of Virginia , and of several papers on educa¬ 
tional topics. W. 8. M. 

JORDANUS NEMORARITJS (d. 1230).— 
The greatest mathematician of the thirteenth 
century, excepting Fibonacci (?.*>,), IIo was 
born at Borpentreich, in the diocese of Pndor- 
born, and died in 1230, He studied at Paris. 
He is also known as Jordamia dc Saxon in. His 
arithmetic was hosed on the theory of numbers 
as set forth by Boethius, It was first printed 
in 1490, at Paris, and went through several 
editions. He also wrote a work Dc Pondmbws 
which was edited by Apinnus and was published 
at Ntirnborg in 1533. An Algorithms Demon- 
stratus is also attributed to him. D. E. S. 

JOUFFROY, THEODORE-SIMON (1796- 
1842). — French philosopher and jisycliologist; 
born, at Pontots and died at Paris. Entered 
the Ecolc Nor male in 1814, and in 1817 was 
meuto doctor of philosophy and 6Rve-r6petitcur 
in philosophy in the Ecolc, and was given the 
chair of philosophy in the College Bourbon, 
which ho resigned in 1820. In 1822 the Ecole 
Normale was closed, and JoufTroy began to 
give private courses in philosophy, and to 
write for several literary journals, When the 
Ecolc Normalo was reopened in 1828. lie was 
inado maUre dcs conferences in philosophy. 
From 1828 until his death he was in succession 
professor of ancient philosophy, adjunct pro¬ 
fessor of modern philosophy, and professor of 
philosophy in tVic Vutruth ties Lett™ at Tans. 
From 1833 to 1838 he was professor of Greek 
and Latin philosophy in the College dc Franco, 
and in 1838 became librarian of the University. 
JouiTroy was a pupil and associate of Cousin and 
of Roycr-Collard. His spiritualistic rational¬ 
ism exerted considerable influence on educa¬ 
tional thought in France during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, Ilia chief 
work was in translating and expounding the 
Scottish philosophy. Ilis principal writings 
were: translation of Dugald Stewart's Moral 
Philosophy, 1826; M6langc8 philosophiques, 
1823; Court de droit naturet, 1835-1842; 
Nonveaux melanges philosophiques , 1842; ana 
Cours d’isthetique, 1843. K. D. 

References: — 

Gaiwier, A. AtUcIo Jouffroy In Dtclumaire dee 
Science Philosophiques. 

T 188 OT. Jouffrou: ea vie el ecs ccriVe. (Paris, 1870.) 

JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY. — Sec Jour¬ 
nalism, Educational. 

JOURNALISM, EDUCATION FOR, — Pro¬ 
fessional education for journalism is of recent 
origin, Only within the last ten years in the 
United States has there been a decided move¬ 
ment in American colleges and universities 
toward the establishment and maintenance of 
courses in journalism or departments and 
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schools of journalism. Occasional lectures 
upon journalism had been given in various in¬ 
stitutions, but no organized courses in jour¬ 
nalism or in preparation for journalism had 
been offered. The state universities of the 
Middle West were the leaders in the training 
for the new profession. 

In different colleges and universities different 
courses are given, and there arc various forms of 
organization for the courses. At the University 
of Wisconsin courses are offered in the academic 
department associated with the work in English. 
In Kansas at the state University two years’ 
work is given in reporting, and in news and 
editorial writing. The courses are grouped 
in the academic department. At the Kan¬ 
sas State Agricultural College, at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, and at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College courses arc given in 
agricultural journalism. These college courses 
are to prepare writers on farm papers for the 
presentation of the news of agriculture in clear, 
convincing, attractive style. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, the University of Indiana, the 
University of Ohio, the University of Washing¬ 
ton, tho University of Pittsburg, and other in¬ 
stitutions there arc departments of journalism 
in which fundamental courses in the gathering 
and presentation of news are given. The Uni¬ 
versity of California, tho University of Oklahoma, 
the University of North Dakota, Marquette 
College, and other institutions give special work 
for students who plan to take up journalism 
as a profession. At tho University of Missouri 
journalism is a separate professional school, 
coordinate with the schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, and education. It has a separate 
faculty and gives, upou completion of a three 
years’ course, tho degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Journalism. Sixty hours of college work, 
in addition to a four years’ high school course, 
are required for entrance. In other univer¬ 
sities the courses in journalism count towards 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The girt of 
the late Joseph PuliUev, proprietor of the 
New York World and the Si. Louis Post - 
Dispaich t of §2,000,000 to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity for tho establishment of a School of Jour¬ 
nalism in connection with that institution 
insures education for journalism at Columbia. 
At Cornell University, Yale University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Virginia, and in several other institutions 
lectures on journalism, usually by men in tho 
active practice of tho profession, arc given. 

While all studies are regarded as helpful in 
education for journalism — so broad is the 
field of work of tho journalist — tho studies 
winch he inay take at the different colleges and 
universities arc correlated so as to present tho 
subjects which will bo of tho most immediate 
and practical service. Students in journalism 
arc usually most interested in English and other 
languages, history, economics, sociology, psy¬ 
chology, political science, philosophy, and logic, 


on the academic side. On the professional side, 
journalism courses in these institutions include 
courses in news gathering, reporting, news 
writing, nowspaper making, newspaper admin¬ 
istration, editorial writing, editorial direction, 
tho history and principles of journalism, copy 
reading, illustration, tho ethics of journalism, 
advertising and newspaper publishing, and nows¬ 
paper jurisprudence. Tho last-named subject 
includes a consideration of tho libel law in 
its relation to nowspaper publication. Tho 
names of these courses given in education for 
journalism suggest their content. 

The new movement in education for jour¬ 
nalism has as its fundamental and distinctive 
feature the application of tho laboratory 
method. The students in the present-day 
schools or departments of journalism are taught 
to produce newspapers by producing news¬ 
papers. In nearly every collego or university 
where journalism is now Bcriously taught, tho 
students of journalism issue, under faculty 
advice, supervision, or direction, a newspaper, 
usually a daily newspaper, the work on which, 
other than mechanical, the reporting, nows 
writing, editorial writing and other work, is 
done by tho journalism students. In some 
cases the entire publication, even tho mechan¬ 
ical work — typesetting ami press work — is by 
the Bludcnls. As the hospital supplies bedside 
instruction to the student of medicine, tho train¬ 
ing school practice in teaching to the student 
of education, and the moot court a laboratory 
for the student of law, so the newspaper affords 
actual practice for the student o! journalism. 
Some of these newspapers arc not mere college 
journals, but are general newspapers, giving 
the news of the community in which they are 
published, They carry advertising hi their 
columns and have regular subscription lists 
and the students make them profitable business 
enterprises, At this point the schools of jour¬ 
nalism are not theoretical, but intensely prac¬ 
tical. 

More than oug thousand students are now 
enrolled in courses in journalism in American 
universities. The number increases each school 
year. 

Assuming tho teaching of journalism or 
education in courses preparatory to journal¬ 
ism, the problem of organization for such 
education presents Itself. Various conditions 
existing in various institutions made neces¬ 
sary various forms of organization, Tho 
organization, morcovor, depends upon tho ex¬ 
tent of courses in journalism and upon tho 
general purpose and content of such courses. 
An organization which is sufficient where only 
an occasional lectures on journalism is given, 
or where courses in journalism are offered in 
connection with an already existing depart¬ 
ment of instruction, is manifestly insufficient 
where more extended courses are offered and 
independently of any other department of 
instruction. The tendency is towards tho sep- 
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urate grouping of journalism studies and to 
such organization oi U\c protcsaionivl mA\o<A 
or department ns will beat bring about such 
separate grouping. This is obtained, in some 
degree i\t least, under practically any form 
of organisation. It is obtained in the newer 
forms of organization by grouping specifically 
and formally tho journalism students in a 
separate and distinct professional department 
or school in charge of a responsible faculty. 

In the organization of such faculty to the teach¬ 
ers selected from tho College of Arts and 
Science or academic department, whoso sub¬ 
jects are those prescribed or usually elected 
\n preparation for journalism, aro added tho 
members of the so-called professional faculty, 
who are teachers who give courses in theoreti¬ 
cal and practical journalism, Tho schools 
of law, medicine, engineering, and particu¬ 
larly the school of education, have afforded 
models for the organization of the school of 
journalism. This form of organization dig¬ 
nifies education for journalism, concentrates 
the attention of tho students upon the sub¬ 
jects best adapted to their professional educa¬ 
tion ancl lends interest, emphasis, and strength 
to the courses thus offered. W, \Y. 

See Newspapers and Periodicals in 
Schools and Colleges, 

Inferences: — 

Givkn, J. L. The Making of a Newpajier, (New 
York, mi.) 

HmoiVAvr, H, H, Education lor JnuYnalwm, Nnh'owU 
Printer-Journalist, January. 1910. 

— The Pint iJecennium of the National Editor ial /ls- 
socioliOTi. tOVnrngn, 

Lucs, H. Writing for the Press. (Boston. 1907.) 
PuLiTiv.u, L Thu OuIUirc \\[ Journalism. North Amer¬ 
ica n Review, May, 1004. 

Rosa, G. CL tVritinff of News. (New York, 1011.) 
Shuman, 13. L. Practical Journalism, (New York, 
1905.) 

Slobhon, ft. ft, JournaUatia Edimvtiou, iMcpcndenli 
Novomber, 24,1911. 

“Williams, W., mid Martin, F. L. The Practice of 
Journalism, (Columbia, Mo., 1011.) 

JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM, EDU¬ 
CATIONAL,—Specialized professional publi¬ 
cations develop only with the growth of a 
profession. Hence educational journals of a 
professional type appeared only in the nineteenth 
century, ami in most countries quite late in 
that century. Such professional journals were 
preceded by n type of publications, also prop¬ 
erly called educational journals, which aimed 
to create popular sentiment in favor of public 
education. These in turn were preceded by 
w type. e,C uuWkadww vd\vd\ wovo to 

improve the general intellectual condition of 
Uic people. Among these were The Taller 
(1700) and The Spectator (17U) in England, 
and the AforflliscAe lEoc/icnsc/injflen (1713) in 
Germany. Those were counterparts of numer¬ 
ous book publications, such as Defoe, Enmity 
Instructor. The development of professional 
publications follows closely that of develop¬ 


ment of educational associations ( q.v .). (See 
also Educational Journalism.) 

The following article gives* first, the more 
important of the second type of magazines in 
England, tho United States, and Germany, and 
second, a selected list of contemporary educa¬ 
tional publications of various types in a largo 
number of countries where the educational 
interest is great,. In this connection sec also 
the bibliographies in connection with the 
articles on the educational systems of the 
various countries, and also the article on 
Official Publications on Education. 

England. — Just as tho study of education 
and the growth of a teaching profession arc of 
recent origin, so the journals devoted to the 
interests of the subject and the profession made 
only a fitful progress up to the last quarter of 
tho nineteenth century, from which period the 
best of the modern educational journals date. 
Although, as will be seen from the following 
article, which is not exhaustive, tho number of 
such journals is large, few continued for more 
than about Jive years. But much valuable 
matter dealing with administration found, as it 
still finds, its way into the general magazines, 
periodicals, and newspapers, with which, how¬ 
ever, no attempt will be mild 13 to deal m this 
article. Of the early magazines many were 
devoted to special causes or were associated 
with special societies. Probably the earliest 
educational journal in England was the Guard¬ 
ian of Education conducted by Mrs. Trimmer of 
Uancasterian fame as <f a periodical work con¬ 
sisting of a practical essay on Christian edu¬ 
cation, founded immediately on the Scriptures 
and the sacred offices of the Church of Eng¬ 
land; memoirs of modern philosophers and 
extracts from their writings, extracts from ser¬ 
mons and other books relating to religious 
education, and a copious examination of modern 
systems of education, children^ books and 
books for young persons.'’ It appeared in 
1802, and eight or nine numbers were issued 
each year, dealing with education from the 
religious and moral point of view. This maga¬ 
zine existed for four years. It is significant 
that more magazines were devoted to Sunday 
school work than to any other branch of educa¬ 
tion. The nature of the magazines which fol¬ 
low needs no further description. The Sunday 
School Teachers* Magazine and Journal of 
Education (1830-18(17); the Directory 0 / Sun¬ 
day School Touch am (1831); the Teachers' 
Offering and Sunday School Monthly (1840- 
1802; 1803-18G1); The Teachers* Manual, a 
Kept>aih>Yp pf Pimclind ami Biblical 

Illustrations (JS ; ](M<84f>); The Sunday Scholar 
(1843-18-14); The Sunday School Directory of 
Scripture Ihftlntelion toycPicr the Rsulwis 
and Lmons (1844-1840); The Tcuchm’ 
Monthly Magazine published by the Church of 
England Sunday School Institute (1851-1804), 
and continued in 1S57-18G4 as the Church of 
England Sunday School Monthly Magazine for 
500 
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Teachers, and in 18G5 as the Neiv Monthly 
Magazine for Church of England School Teachers 
(1865-1867); and many others, A periodical 
of n general educational character was the 
Educational Magazine and Journal of Christian 
Philanthropy and of Public Utility (1835-1836), 
continued as the Educational Magazine and 
Journal of Scholastic Literature (1830-1841), 
which during its last year was edited by F, D. 
Maurice (<?.e.). The English Journal of Edu¬ 
cation was <# specially designed ns n medium 
of correspondence among parochial clergymen 
and all promoters of sound education, par¬ 
ents. sponsors, schoolmasters, Sunday school 
teachers, etc." (1843); with it were incorpo¬ 
rated the Educational Expositor (f. 1853), the 
Educational Guardian (f. 1859), and the Mu¬ 
seum (f. 1861) in 1863 or 1864. It dealt also 
with elementary education and general educa¬ 
tional questions, foreign educational systems, 
etc,, although the belief was declared in the 
opening pages “ that the principles of our 
education need not be imported from any other 
shore." The Home and Colonial School Society 
Quarterly Educational Magazine (1848) was the 
record of the society of that name (q,v.) f and 
had ns its object the “ Christian education of 
the people." The same society issued in 1859 
the Home and Colonial School Society Educa- 
lional Paper , intended to help teachers in ele¬ 
mentary schools by means of papers and the 
theory and practice of education. In 1831 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl¬ 
edge, of which Lord Brougham iq.v.) was 
chairman, issued the Quarterly Journal of 
Education, which attempted to record the 
progress of education in various countries and 
to communicate interesting developments and 
secure unity to education In the British Isles. 
This journal lasted until 1830. The British 
and Foreign School Society made known its 
objects through its organ, the Educational 
Record (1848), a continuation of the Quarterly 
Extract (1827), which also published notes as 
to the central administration of elementary 
education and papers on method, and still 
continues to appear* The Educator , or Home, 
the School and the Teacher t was established in 
1854 ns the organ of the Congregational Board 
of Education. The agitation for the central¬ 
ization of education was responsible for several 
periodicals. The Advocate of National In¬ 
struction appeared in 1853 “ for promoting the 
establishment of a general system of schools for 
secular instruction, supported by local rates 
and under local management" (1853-1854). 
The organ of the National Education League 
was the National Education League Monthly 
Pa per (1869-1877), which discussed elementary 
education from the standpoint of umlcnomina- 
tionalism; while a contemporary periodical in 
the interests of voluntary schools was the 
National Society's Monthly Paper ( 1847), which 
in 1876 became the School Guarding a weekly 
educational newspaper and review. 
vol. in—2 o 


Magazines of purely professional interest 
made their appearance throughout the cen¬ 
tury, but were all short-lived. The National 
School Magazine (1824), though intended for 
boys and girls, was a strong advocate of the 
national school. The Educational Review and 
Magazine ( 1826) only existed one year in the in¬ 
terests of higher classes of society. The School¬ 
master (1829) indicates its scope in its subtitle, 
“ a weekly essay, the object of which is to point 
out the errors and defects of the present systems 
of education ami modes of managing children 
and to propose better." The Quarterly Journal 
of Education has already been referred to as 
having appeared in 1831. The Scholastic 
Journal and Magazine of Education was issued 
for one year (1840). In 1844 appeared for 
the one year the British Annals of Education! 
being the Scholastic Review 11 of educational, 
philosophical, scientific, artislical, and general 
intelligence.” In 1847 was formed what has 
proved to he the longest lived educational 
journal in England, the Educational Times , the 
official organ of the College of Preceptors (q.v.), 
which records current events and discusses 
educational questions; a feature of this journal 
has for a long time been the number of pages 
each month devoted to mathematical prob¬ 
lems. The practical work of teachers in ele¬ 
mentary schools was treated in the Papers 
for the Schoolmaster (1851-1853). The Edu¬ 
cational Expositor, " specialty designed for 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, mothers 
of families, and all interested in education" 
(1853), included principles nml methods of 
teaching, biography of eminent teachers and 
educators, translations from foreign educa¬ 
tional works and reviews; it was incorporated 
with the English Journal of Education. The 
three brunches of education, elementary, sec¬ 
ondary, and university, were covered in the 
Liter arium or Educational Gazette, " a weekly 
journal of Education, Literature, and Science " 
(1857). The Educational Guardian was edited 
and conducted by schoolmasters in the in¬ 
terests of the elementary school teacher mainly 
(1860-1803) when it was incorporated with 
the English Journal of Education. The pupil 
teacher system, by which young apprenticeti 
teachers were practically thrown <m their own 
resources to prepare themselves academically 
for the profession, led to the publication of sev¬ 
eral journals in their interests; of these nmv be 
mentioned The School and the Teacher, "for 
the use of schoolmasters, school mistresses, 
and pupil teachers in elementary schools, con¬ 
ducted by ('hurt'll Schoolmasters" (1854); 
the Pupil Teacher, a monthly journal of 
practical education and educational literature 
(1857); the Teachers* Assistant and Pupil 
Teachers' Guide (1876-1880), incorporated with 
The Students 9 Magazine, a monthly journal 
of assistance for private and class students 
in literature, science, ami art; The Teachers' 
Maguzine, being a monthly miscellany of 
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tints and helps to elementary teaohers 
(1880). 

The Museum, which was issued m 18131, was 
,f a quarterly magazine of Education, Litera¬ 
ture, and Science," and aimed to give an 
accurate record of educational events, to dis¬ 
cuss current educational questions, and to com¬ 
bine with this the element of general literature. 
It included among its contributors Sir Joshua 
Pitch, S. S. Laurie, and J. £. Blackio. In 1805 
it was issued monthly under the title Museum 
and English Journal of Education, having 
incorporated the English Journal of Education 
mentioned above. The Academia, scholastic, 
educational; and literary record (1808), was a 
journal which discussed both elementary and 
secondary questions, but was probably intended 
for secondary teachers. In 1869 appeared the 
Educational Reporter, H a nevJ monthly journal 
reflecting the opinions and advocating the in¬ 
terests of the scholastic profession," which up 
to 1874 dealt with elementary and science 
teaching, and after that date as the Educational 
Reporter and Teachers* Review gave a largo 
share of attention to questions of secondary 
education. 

In 1870 the School Government Chronicle, 
now the School Government Chronicle and Edu¬ 
cation Authorities Gazelle, made its appearance. 
This journal is the best organ on the adminis¬ 
tration of education, its reports and comments 
covering the proceedings of Parliament, the 
Board of Education, the Local Government 
Board, the Home Office, and the local education 
authorities. All parts of the educational eys- 
tom are dealt with. For a long time the journal 
stood for the principles of unity in the educa¬ 
tional profession and administration, winch 
was more or less achieved in 1890 and 1902. 
The Educational Review, which lias ns its sub¬ 
title " embracing topics of interest in general 
literature and science," appeared from January 
to July of 1871, and contained papers dealing 
with all grades of education. The National 
Union of Elementary Teachers began in 1872 
the issue of its official organ, which has con¬ 
tinued to appear weekly to the present day as 
The Schoolmaster , dealing not only with current 
news about elementary school teachers, but 
questions brought up in Parliament and educa¬ 
tional committees particularly affecting ele¬ 
mentary education. The Journal of the 
Women's Education Union (1873), edited by 
Miss Shin-off and G. G. T. Bartley, was, as tho 
name indicates, the organ of the society which 
aimed at the improvement of education for all 
classes of women. 

In 1879 the J owned oj Education, which is at 
present one of tho leading educational periodi¬ 
cals in England, was issued for the first time 
under its present title. Its history goes back 
to 1870, when tlus Q uarterty Journal of Educa¬ 
tion and Scholastic Advertiser appeared; tho 
title was changed in 1875 to the Monthly 
Journal of Educate o?t, and in the following year 


to Urn Journal of Education with which are in¬ 
corporated the Educational Reporter and Scholas¬ 
tic Advertiser , In 1870 there was also incor¬ 
porated in the present magazine the Scholastic 
Register, which dated from 1809. The Journal 
of Education is the best record of English edu¬ 
cational thought and practice. Among the 
contributors may be found the names of* most 
of the lenders in the recent educational develop¬ 
ment of England. The journal is the official 
organ of tho Tanchors’ Guild (</,?>.) since 1884, 
and is also employed as the medium of com¬ 
munication of the Association of Teachers in 
tho Secondary Schools of Scotland and the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 
While the articles deal with all phases of edu¬ 
cation at home and abroad, secondary educa¬ 
tion receives particular attention. Another 
feature is the Translation Prize which has been 
offered monthly since 1879, In 1881 was 
started tho Practical Teacher , which still con¬ 
tinues as ft monthly devoted largely, but by no 
means altogether, to the interests of infant 
and elementary school teachers. Child study, 
geography, and science also form features of tho 
journal School, a medium for the ventilation 
of all matters of educational interest, was is¬ 
sued for four years (1886-1800). In 1899 
another of the current leading periodicals was 
established, the School World l a monthly il¬ 
lustrated magazine of educational work and 
progress, devoted mainly to questions of sec¬ 
ondary education and tho practical work of 
the classroom. Important contributions have 
appeared on the teaching of science in all its 
branches. Notes are given on educational 
progress throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Recently the scope of the articles has been 
extended, becoming more general in character 
than formerly. School , a monthly record of edu¬ 
cational thought and progress, appeared for five 
years (1904-1909), and dealt with topics of gen¬ 
eral interest m educational theory, practice, and 
administration. 

Tho formation of numerous associations 
within the last few years (see Educational 
Associations), devoted to special subjects, has 
led to an increase in the number of special- 
subject periodicals, of which the following may 
bo mentioned: Classical Review (monthly), 
connected with the Classical Association of 
England and Wales, and of Scotland, and of 
the Oxford Philological Society, ami the Clas¬ 
sical Quarterly] Modern Language Teaching, 
the organ of the Modern Language Association; 
the Modern Language Review; the Mathe¬ 
matical Gazette, tho organ of the Mathematical 
Association; Child Study (formerly tho Pai- 
dologisl , 1899), of the Child Study Society; 
Child Life (1809). of the Frocbel Society; and 
several others. A number of periodicals serve 
as the organs of general educational associa¬ 
tions, of which some have already been referred 
to; others are the A. M, A., of the Assistant 
Masters 1 Association; the Teachers y Guild 
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Quarterly; tho Preparatory Schools' Review 
(1805), of tho Association o! Preparatory 
Schools; tho Parents' Review (1890), of the Par¬ 
ents’ National Education Union; Secondary 
Education (1890), of the Private Schools As¬ 
sociation, Incorporated; the Highway, of tho 
Workers’ Educational Association: Training 
College Record and Journal oj Experimental 
PedagoQV, of tho Training College Association, 
and several local publications. Tho most 
recent publication is The Child , ft ft monthly 
journal devoted to child welfare it is ac¬ 
cording to announcements, " a medico-socio¬ 
logical and educational journal dealing with all 
questions relating to infancy, childhood, and 
youthP' Tho first number appeared in Octo¬ 
ber, 1010. A. E, T. and I. L. Iv. 

United States. — The first educational jour¬ 
nal published in the United States was The 
Academician (1818-1820). It was a semi- 
weekly of sixteen octavo pages, and was edited 
by Albert and John W. Pickett and published 
by tho Incorporated Society of Teachers of 
New York. The first number appeared on tho 
7th of February, 1818, and included essays on 
the best modes of education, notices of literary 
and philosophical institutions, and observa¬ 
tions on moral and physical science. Tho 
labors of Pcstalom and Joseph Lancaster, and 
tho reforms which they advocated, wero lead¬ 
ing features of tho journal during its two 
years’ existence. The American Journal of 
Education (1826-1830) was a monthly of 
sixty-four octavo pages edited by William 
Russell (r/.a.), and was published by Tnit, 
Green, and Co., of Boston. Tim first number 
(Januaryi 1826) contains a prospectus of eight 
pages by tho editor, in which he observes that 
" tho spirit of inquiry, which lias of lato ex¬ 
tended to every tiling connected with human 
improvement, has been directed with peculiar 
earnestness to tho subject of education." 
Science and literature, ho points out, have 
their respective publications; but education, a 
subject of the hi guest practical importance, has 
hitherto not had a proper vehicle of informa¬ 
tion. The field to be occupied by tho new 
journal was to include: (1) record of facts 
regarding tho past and present state of educa¬ 
tion in the United States mid foreign coun¬ 
tries; (2) enlarged and liberal views of educa¬ 
tion, with means of improvement in the science 
of instruction; (3) physical education; (4) fe¬ 
male education, a topic which the editor decniB 
" unspeakably important (5) moral train¬ 
ing; and (0) oarly and elementary education. 
The editorial statement was followed by orig¬ 
inal articles on systems of infant schools, prog¬ 
ress of physical education, course of study in 
tho New York High School, and the Boston 
Monitorial School, tho latter by William B. 
Fowlo O/.a.). Twelve pages of reviews and 
ten pages of intelligence completed the first 
number. Subsequent numbers contained ar¬ 
ticles on infant schools, the lyccum movement, 


female education, monitorial schools, the edu¬ 
cational value of the study of Latin and Greek, 
progress of education in the United States and 
Europo. The articles as ft rule were not signed; 
but so far as there aro signatures and initials, 
the contributors included Samuel R. Hall, A. 
Bronson Alcott. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Wil¬ 
liam B. Fowlo, Wilbur Fisk, William C. Wood- 
bridge, James G\ Garter, Walter It. Johnson, 
Cornelius C. Felton, and Josiah Holbrook 
(qq.v). Among foreign educational writers 
whoso articles were translated and republished 
were Pcstalozai, Jacotot, Maria Edgeworth, 
Jean Paul Richter, George Combo, and Eliza¬ 
beth Harrison. The foreign correspondence 
included letters from Louvain on Jacotot's 
system of instruction in languages, Fell enborg’a 
scheme of agricultural and industrial education 
at Hofwyl, and nine of Pestalozzi’s letters to 
James Fierrepont Greaves (<p.), on early edu¬ 
cation. William C. Woodoridge (qua) suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Russell as editor of the journal in 
January, 1S29, and in June, 1830. it was merged 
into the American Annals of Education (1830- 
1839). Tho Anaals continued tho form and 
general character of the Journal . Mr. Wood- 
bridgo declared in his introductory editorial 
that it was his purpose to make the Aimafo 
subservient to the best interests of educational 
progress, and to draw from other countries tho 
fruits of experience and observation in matters 
of institutions and methods of instruction. 
The first volume contained letters from Hofwyl 
on Follcnbcrg’s system of education, accounts 
of educational legislation in New York, New 
Jersey, and Kentucky, and a notable series of 
articles on teachers’ seminaries by Thomas II. 
Gallaudet (q.t>.). Among important articles 
in subsequent volumes of the ylmiafs were tho 
study of modern languages, school discipline, 
the language of infancy, manual labor schools, 
study of American history, ventilation of 
schoolhouses, use of. tho Bible in the public 
school, the study of physiology, music as a 
branch of education, moral and religious in¬ 
struction, female education, truancy, education 
and crime, tho use of pictures in schoolbooks, 
education of the American Indian, infant schools, 
letters from Hofwyl (twenty-two in all), ar¬ 
ticles on Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, and West Point, The contribu¬ 
tors included Walter R. Johnson, Catherine E. 
Beecher, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Samuel R. 
Hall, Gooldo Brown, John Griscom, Lydia II. 
Sigourney, George Ticknor, Thomas S. Grimkc, 
Jacob Abbott, William A. Alcott, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, James G. Carter, William B. 
Fowlo, Warren Burton, Theodore Dwight, 
Samuel G, IIowo, and Horace Mann (qq.v.), 
Mr, Woodbridgo was the editor of the Annals 
from 1830 to 1830, William A, Alcott during 
1837, and M. G. Hubbard from 1838 to 1839, 
It was published in Boston, first by Carter and 
Hendee and later by Ticknor and Allen. Con¬ 
temporaneous with the Annals was The Com- 
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mon School Ateitianl (1836-1810), a monthly save in Urn regret that England 1 \i\h ns yet noth- 
journal edited afc Albany by J. Orville Taylor ing in the same belli worthy of comparison with 

(q.v,). As its name indicates, It was directly it.” Pmcticallytill important educational writ- 

interested in the common school movement ings, from Plato's Rr?pwbfic to Herbert Spencer's 
and the review of elementary school textbooks. Education, were published in Barnard’s Jour* 
Us contributors included James Wadsworth, nal. Ho included accounts of all the grout 
Gideon Ilawlcy, ami John C. Spencer. An- school systems of the world; histories of the 
other Now York state journal was The District systems of the different .stales uf the Anier- 
School (1810-1852), edited by Francis Dwight knn Union; sketches of the great educa- 
(q.v.) t and including among its contributors tional reformers of the world, ns well us 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, W. F. Phelps, of American educational leaders. Normal 
and Samuel S. Itandall (rjq.v.). Still another schools, institutes of technology, colleges and 
New York journal was the Teachers’ Advocate universities, educational associations, hurt i tu- 
(1845-1852) which was edited by Joseph Me- lions for defective, dependent, ami delimpicnt 
Keen and to which Salem Town, 13. North, children, libraries, kindergartens, and prac* 
Emma Willard, Catherine E. Beecher, William tically every other subject relating to education, 
A, AlcotU anil Chester Dewey contributed. found exhaustive treatment in this uionu- 
nrtielcs. This was followed by the New York mental work; ami all the American and foreign 
Teacher (1852-1805) edited by Thomas Weston educational writers of the first three quarters 
Valentine {q.v.). In New England the logical of the nineteenth century are represented in 
successors of the American Annals of Ednca- its columns. In the publication of his Journal 
lion were the Common School Journal (1838- Barnard spent a private fortune of more than 
1818), edited by Moraco Mann {q.v.), and the forty thousand dollars. To prevent the plates 
Oonncchcut Cmirntm £du>of Journal (1838- from going into IhtMmdUnR pot for type metal, 
1812), edited by Henry Barnard {q.v.). Of the Henry Barnard Publishing Company, with 
most significance, however, was Barnard's William T, Harris ns president and C. W. Bar- 
Aan-ncau Journal of Education (1855-1881). dean as secretary, was organized in 1891. The 
This comprehensive work — thirty-one octavo Journal is now published ami sold by Mr. 
volumes of more than eight hundred pages each Bardeen as a work of reference. The College 
— is a veritable encyclopedia of education. At Couranl (1 SGI)-1874), edited by Cheater C. 
a meeting of the American Association for the Chatlicid, was devoted to the interests of soc- 
AdvancemeiR of Education (q.v.) held at cmdary and collegiate education, and The 
Washington in 1854, Henry Barnard submitted Academy (|XS(MS92), edited by George A, 
a plan for a new quarterly journal of education Bacon, was devoted to secondary education, 
which should Include “ accounts of systems. Among the current American educational jour- 
institutions, and methods of education, as well nnls are the Journal of Education (1875), 
ns current educational thought.” Thu nlnn School RuUetin (1874), School Journal (1870), 
was approved by a committee appointed to Popular Educator (1881), Education (1880), 
consider the scheme, but as the necessary funds Journal of Pedagogy (IXS7), Educational lic- 
wcrc not available, Barnard in the next year view (1801), Pedagogical Seminary (1891), School 
undertook the journal on his own responsibility. Renew (181)3), and Elementary School Teacher 
The first volume included accounts of the meet- (1000). In many of the states of the Union 
iugs of the American Association for the Ad- there are journals which meet the local needs 
vauceinout of Education (/pc.); Frederic D. of particular geographic sections of the country. 
Huntington's Uncomciouft Tuition, si nee become W. S. M. 

an rduentioiml classic; accounts, with statistics, Germany. — The history of educational jonr- 
of educational movements in England, France, nals in (icnnany goes hack to the early part of 
Germany, Holland, and Russia, and the Aincri- the eighteenth century. Their forerunners were 
can states; sketches of the Lawrence Scientific the " moral weeklies ” ( Moralischc IIV7n. J «- 
School at Cambridge, the Peabody Institute schriftcn), the earliest of which appeared in I Initi¬ 
al Dun vis vs, the American Institution for tbo burg in 1713, and which were modeled after 
Deaf at Hartford, and the Perkins Institution Steele's Taller (17011) and Addison's Spectator 
for the Blind at Boston, with steel portraits of (1711). Many oUu i r cities followed,.such ns Ueip- 
the founders of these ins tit Lilians; papers on zip;, Zurich, Berlin, GdUiugeu, Jemi, Magdeburg, 
methods of teaching Latin, Greek, mathematics, Konigshrrg, Danzig, Frankfort, ole. The most 
and the physical sciences; education among influential of these papers were the Discourse 
the 11 ehrews and the Cherokee Indians; edu- dcr Mahlern, published by the Swiss poets 
cational biographies of Ezekiel (/hoover (q.v,) Bodmer ami Breitinger in Hunch (1721), Der 
unci ilionms If. (Jalljiudet (q.v.); besides nr- Patriot (Hamburg, 1721), and Gottseheds 
tudes on school discipline, tlio education of publication, Die verniinftiuen Tudlcrinnen 
women, improvements pray livable in American (PeimnoWc female Critic*) (Halle ami Lyiprig, 
colleges, and the prevention of eriine among 1725). These and their numerous imitators 
children. Hie IKartwifisfor Review said of it: devoted much attention to the reform of edu- 
' The first volume of the .1 merican Journal «/ cation, it«uy of the pedagogical ideas which 
Education wo received with unmiiigted pfeosuro, IstTr on were advocated by Rousseau and 
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Basedow find an earlier expression in these physics, and chemistry, drawing, manual train- 
old weeklies. Through their influence on the ing, physical education, etc. The fight for the 
educated classes, they prepared the soil for the reform of secondary schools was largely carried 
spread of that enthusiasm for education which on in the Zeitschrijl fur die Reform der hoheren 
characterizes the second half of the eighteenth JSchden, founded by Fr. Lange (Berlin, 1880). 
century. while Das humanislische Gymnasium , published 

Gradually the pedagogic interest in many of (since 1800) by Jiiger and Uhlig, represents the 
these weeklies predominated over the literary point of view of orthodox classicism. Tim 
and social, ancl purely pedagogic journals also success of the reform method in the teaching 
began to be published. Among the earliest arc of modern languages was greatly aided by Die 
Der getreue Hofmmtcr (The Faithful Tutor), neutron Sprachen, founded in 1893 by Victor in 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1725; Vierleljdkrliche Marburg. In like manner the teachers in- 
Unlerhandlungen mit Menschcnfreunden Uber Er- terested in school hygiene, in fenmlc education, 
ziehung (Quarterly Discussion mill Pkilanlhro - in the playground movement, in Ilerbartian 
pfsfs on .Education), published by Basedow in pedagogy, and other movements, have each 
Bremen, 1768—1769; Der Kinderfreund, by G. their own separate periodicals. There arc also 
T. Wcisse, Leipzig, 1776, 24 vols.; Padago - a number of educational periodicals especially 
iscke Unglerhaltungen, by Campe and Basedow^ devoted to the interests of Catholic schools. 
Dessau, 1777; Das Schweizerblalt y by Pcstalom The official publications of the different 
(1782); Der Bole aus Thilringen, by Salzmnnn states, such as the Zenlralblatl fur die gesammle 
(Schnepfeuthal, 1788). In the early part of Unlerncht&m'walhing in Premscn, which has 
the nineteenth century the most impor- been published since 1869 by the Prussian 
tant pedagogical journals were Zerrenner’s Ministry of Education, furnish a periodical 
Deutschcr Sckidfreund (Magdeburg, 1791-1S23), record of changes in laws and regulations af- 
Stepham’sDer bayerische Schidfremid (Erlangen, footing the schools. Of great importance also 
1811-1832), and Gutsmuths's Bibliothek fur are the various Jahrbucher or annuals; the 
Pddapogifc, Sclmlwemi und die gesamnUc Jidda- most important of these is the Pddugoghchcr 
gogische Lileratur (Gotha, 1800-1819). Jahresberiehl, founded by Nackc in 1845, and 

With the greater attention paid to the prepn- the Jahresberichte fiber das hohere Schnlwescn, 
ration of the teacher and with the rise of the published since 1887 by Rethwisch in Berlin, 
teachers' profession, the number of pedagogic the first devoted chiefly to elementary schools 
journals increased, so that, at the beginning of ancl the second to higher schools. Of the 
the second quarter of the century, there were highest rank, both by the weight ofils articles 
about twenty published in the different prov- and the liberal spirit of its discussions, is the 
inccs of Germany. Prominent among these MonalsscJirift fur hiihcre Schulcn^ whose two 
was Diestcrwcg's (<py.) journal, Rheinischc editors are members of the Prussian Ministry 
Blatter filr Erziehung und Untcrricht (1827- of Education; this journal, whose publication 
1902), and the Allgemeinc Schulzeitung , which was begun in 1902, immediately after the groat 
was published by Dillhey and Zimmcmann in Educational Conference of 1900, undertakes 
Darmstadt (1824-1881). t The present output to further the reforms in secondary school 
of the educational press in Germany is far in methods, initiated by the Conference, Similar 
advance of that of any other country, both in in the spirit of broad tolerance arc the Lehr- 
the number of periodicals and the degree of proben und Lehrgtlnge (Model Lessons and 
specialization which has been reached. Not Courses of lnslrudio7i) which have appeared 
only every province, but almost every district, since 1885, in quarterly installments (Ilalle, 
has its own educational paper, while, at the Waiscnhaus), a journal that furnishes a vnlu- 
same time, a considerable number of papers able record of improvement in the teaching 
circulate all over the country. Many of them methods of secondary school subjects. Akin 
appear weekly, or even twice a week, and one, to these journals in their great educational 
the Preussischc Lchrerzcitung f is a daily pub- significance are the official published records 
lication. The local papers arc generally con- of the Dircklorcnconferenzen in the various 
trolled by the teachers’ associations, which provinces of Prussia since 1S79; at each of 
are found in every part of Germany. Every these conferences several important oduea- 
ldnd of school, every subject of school study, as tionnl questions form (lie basis of prolonged 
well as every important educational movement, discussions, each question being introduced by 
has its own publication. Thus there are not an expert referee previously designated for 
only separate journals for the kindergarten, the the task; a typical summary of the conclusions 
Volkschule, the Btirgersdndc, the Gymnasium, reached in these conferences published in Kill- 
the Rcalschulc, the University, as well as for maun, Die Dircktorcn-Vvrsummlungen dcs 
teachers’ seminaries, trade schools, commercial Kfinigrcichs Prcusscn von 1SOO-WOO. (Weid- 
schools, continuation schools, etc., but, in ad- mann, Berlin.) Praucnbihlung, edited by Dr. 
dition to these, special periodicals for the study Wychgram since 1902, is the organ for the 
of methods in religious instruction, the mother school activities of women in the different 
tongue, modern languages, classical languages, types of schools. In addition to these there 
geography, history, mathematics, biology, are a number of statistical yearbooks and 
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calendars, among which Minerva , a calendar 
for universities, and Mushackds German School 
Calendar may nc mentioned. F. M. 

France. — Magazines dealing exclusively 
with educational questions did not appear in 
France until the organization of public educa¬ 
tion by the Convention and by Napoleon. In 
the eighteenth century such topics were not 
treated outside of special works, except in the 
Mcrcure do Frafice , the Encyclopedic of Diderot 
(<7.y.)j the Journal de Tr6voux, etc. It was 
during the decades of the revolutionary period 
that they found a place. At that tijnc, 1811, 
(Vniaot, toYfwdad the Aumfes de I’&iucftty&u; 
soon after (1816) appeared the JournaUVEdu¬ 
cation t published by a society organized in 
Paris for the improvement of elementary edu¬ 
cation. This sooioty, which is still active in 
the Rue du Fouarro in Paris, was the ancestor 
and prototype of the socidlh philomalhiques, 
associations philoiechniquca, cours d'adtilles, etc., 
so widespread in these days. 

At present the educational journals may bo 
divided into five classes: (1) Kindergarten 
and infant school journals for the Information 
of teachers in these schools. e.g. L*Education 
Enf(inline. To these may be added the rec- 
reationnl journals which are intended for chil¬ 
dren on the model of the Magazin Pilloresque, 
established in 1833, and which have increased 
since 1880, e.g . Mon Journal (1881); Si. 
Nicholas (1880), etc. (2) Journals for teachers 
in elementary schools. These nrc the most 
numerous. They contain official documents, 
subjects for pupils’ home work, information 
for use in classroom, educational suggestions, 
etc. The chief of these arc: the Manuel 
G&itral de Vlnslruction Primaire, established 
in 1832, weekly in 1850, monthly in 1858, and 
again weekly in 1864, and now conducted with 
the Diclionnaire dc Pedagogic under the direc¬ 
tion of M. F. Buisson; the Revue de V En- 
seignement Primaire et Primaire Suptirieur, a 
weekly giving besides educational articles 
others referring to professional, social, and 
nssociational questions. The Revue P&fogogique, 
under the direction of a committee of admin¬ 
istrators, educationists, and members of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, dealing with 
questions of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. (3) Journals for secondary edu¬ 
cation arc the fewest in number. One of tho 
earliest was VUniversiU, devoted to questions 
of public instruction and secondary education 
(1883); the Revue de l* Enscignemenl Secondairc 
(1884), which under the direction of M. Jules 
Gautier has cooperated in the majority of the 
reforms in secondary education; Revue Uni - 
versilaire de V Enseignemcnt Secondairc (1801), 
changed to Revue UniversUaire in 1892; L’A’n- 
sciqnemenl ‘Secondairc dcs Jeunes Fillcs y etc. 
(4) Journals for higher education; in 1863 was 
established the Revue dcs Cours Lilldraires de 
la France el de VElranger, and the Revue dcs 
Cours Scicntifiques,ate,, which in 1870 became the 


Revue Bleu and the Revue Scicnlifiquc; in 1878 M. 
Bontmy founded the SocMU dc V Enseignement 
Suptrieur to examine nil questions relative to 
higher education, and to collect all documents; 
this society has set in motion most of the re¬ 
forms made in higher education, and has as its 
organ the Revue Internationale de l 1 Enseignemcnt 
now under the direction of M. F. Picavet. 
Since 1892 there has appeared a Revue II eh- 
domadairc dcs Cours el Conferences in the Sor- 
boimc, etc., originally undertaken by a group 
of students in the Sorbonno, Nearly all the 
special studies^ of the universities have each 
Umv wiw vwAw.vft, (5) Cwv gwmhl 

educational questions, with discussions on 
school hygiene, physical and moral education. 
These are at present few in number. There 
may be mentioned UEducation Modcrne , es¬ 
tablished in 1006 by J. Philippe and G. Pant 
Boncour, and now under the direction of G. 
Compayrd; U Education established in 1909 by 
G. Bertier. J. P, 

The following is a list of current educational 
periodica! , with the frequency of their issue 
(a., annual; q., quarterly j m. ; monthly; f., fort¬ 
nightly; w.,weekly; d,,daily; irreg., irregular):— 

Great Britain: — 

General. 

Educational Record, 3 nog. (London.) 

Educational Times, m. (London.) 

Highway (Workers' Education Association), vn. 
(London.) 

Journal of Education, in. (London.) 

Morning Post (Reboots and Scholars), w, (London.) 
Parents’ Review, in. (London.) 

Practical Teacher, in. (London.) 

School Guardian, w. (Loudon.) 

School Monthly, m, (London.) 

School Review, in. (London.) 

School World, in. (London,) 

Times, Educational Supplement, w. (London,) 

Administration. 

Education, in. (London.) 

Loudon County Council Gazette, w. (London.) 
School Government Chronicle, vv. (London.) 

Klemcnlary, 

Educational Nows, w. (Edinburgh.) 

Infants’ Magazine, m. (London.) 

Irish School Weekly and Irish Teachers' Journal, w. 
(l)iihlin.) 

London Teacher, w. (London.) 

Notes for Teachers, q. (Edinburgh,) 

Schoolmaster, w. (London.) 

Schoolmistress, w. (London.) 

Teacher, w, (London.) 

Tencher’B Aid, w. (London.) 

Secondary, 

A. M. A. (Journal of the Assistant Movers 1 Assoo.), 
in. (London.) 

Preparatory Schools Review, 3 nos. (London.) 
Secondary Education, 0 nos, (London.) 

Teachers* Guild Quarterly, q. (London.) 

Mnny of tho general magazines cmphnmzo secondary 
education. 

Special Siduccts. 

Classical Quarterly, q. (London.) 

CtoastoiA Iwfwti, to. (IvotAwwA 

Educational Handwork, in. (London.) 

Geographical Teacher, 3 nos. (London.) 

Manual Training, in. (London.) 

Mathemalinal Gazette, 0 nos. (London.) 

Modern Language Review, q. (London.) 
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Modern Lnngungo Teaching, 8 nos, (London.) 

Moral Education League Quarterly, q. (London.) 
Music Student, w. (London 0 
Physical Education, q. (London.) 

School Hygiene, in. (London.) 

School Muflic Review, rn. (London.) 

School Nature Study, 3 nos. (London.) 

Educational Psychology . 

Child Life, 8 nos. (London.) 

Child Study, m. (London.) 

Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training Col¬ 
lege Record, 3 noa. (London.) 

The Child, m. (London.) 

United States: — 

General, 

American Educational Review, m. (Chicago, Now 
York.) 

Education, 10 noa. (Boston.) 

Educational Review, 10 hob. (Rahway, N.J.) 
Journal of Education, w. (Boston.) 

Pedagogical Seminary, q. (Worcester, Mass.) 

School Journal, 10 nos. (Now York.) 

Teachers College Record, bin. except July. (New 
York.) 

Western Journal of Education, m, (San Francisco.) 
Higher, 

Intercollcgian, 9 noa. (Now York.) 

Secondary. 

School Review, 10 noa. (Chicago.) 

Elementary. 

American Primary Teacher, 10 noa. (Boston.) 
Educational Bi-monthly, bm. (Chicago.) 

Educational Exchange, m, (Birmingham, Ala.) 
Elementary School Teacher, 10 nos. (Chicago.) 
Northwest Journal of Education, 10 nos. (Seattle.) 
Popular Education, 10 nos. (Boston.) 

Primary Education, 10 nos. (Boston.) 

Progressive Journal of Education, 10 nos. (Chicago.) 
Rocky Mountain Educator, ir. (Denver.) 

School and Home Education, 10 nos. (Bloomington.) 
School Bulletin, m. (Syracuso, N.Y.) 

School Education, 9 nos. (Minneapolis.) 

School World, rn. (New York.) 

Southern School Journal, m. (Lexington, Ivy.) 
Teachers' Magazine, 10 nos. (New York.) 

Local (chiefly Elementary), 

American Education. 10 nos. (Albany.) 

Atlantic Educational Journal, 10 nos. (Baltimoro.) 
Canadian Teacher, m. (Toronto.) 

Educator-Journal, m. (Indinnapolis.) 

Interstate Schoolmen, in. (Hutchinson, Kan.) 
Progressive Teacher, 10 nos. (Nashvillo, Tenn.) 
School Exchange, 6 times a year, (Newark, N.J.) 
Schoolmaster, 10 nos. (Saginaw, Mich.) 

Southern Educational Review, ir. (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) 

Teacher, 10 nos, (Philadelphia.) 

Westom Journal of Education, 10 noa. (Ypailanti.) 
Western School Journal, m. (Topeka, Kan.) 

Psychology. 

American Journal of Psychology, q. (Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Journal of Animal Behavior, m. (Baltimore, Md.) 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 10 nos. (Balti¬ 
moro.) 

Journal of Religious Psychology, q. (Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Mind and Body, m. < (Milwaukee.) 

Psychological Bulletin, bm. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
Psychological Clinic, 0 nos. (Philadelphia.) 
Psychological Review, bm. (Lancastor, Pa.) 

Administration, 

American School Board Journnl, in. (Milwaukee.) 
Special Subjects. 

American Physical Education Review, 9 noa. (Spring- 
field, Mass.) 

Boston Cooking School Magazine, 10 nos. (Boston.) 


Catholic Educational Review, 10 nos. (St. Francis, 
Win.) 

Cntholic School Journal, 10 noa. (Milwaukee.) 
Child-Welfare Magazine, 10 nos. (Philadelphia.) 
Classical Journnl, 9 noa. (Chicago.) 

History Teachers’ Magazine, 10 noa. (Philadelphia.) 
Journal of Geography, 10 nos. (Madison.) 

Journal of Home Economics, bm. (Baltimore.) 
Journal of Philosophy, Pyschology, and Sciontifio 
Method, am. (Now York.) 

Kindergarten Magazine, 10 nos. (Now York.) 
Kindergarten Review, 10 nos. (Springfield, Mosb.) 
Manual Training Magazine, bm. (Peoria, III.) 
Mathematics Teacher, q. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
Mathematics Teacher, ir, (Syracuse, N.Y.) 

Nature Study Review, 9 nos, (Chicago.) 
Playground, m. (New York.) 

Religious Education, bm. (Chicago.) 

School Science and Mathematics, 9 hob, (Chicago.) 
Science, w. (New York.) 

Scienco and Mathematics (see School Science and 
Mat hematic a above). 

Scientific Temperance Journal, m, (Boston.) 
Southern Workman, m. (Hampton, Va.) 

Vocational Education, bm. (Peoria, III.) 

In addition to the above, there are a great 
number of minor educational journals chiefly of 
local circulation. Practically every state has 
such a local journal. In some states two or more 
compete for patronage. In the same way some 
of the larger cities possess such local organs. 
The Bureau of Education at Washington pub¬ 
lished in 1910 a list of more than 100 educa¬ 
tional publications issued in the United States. 

Germany:^ 

General . 

Allgemcine Deutsche Lohrerzeitung, w. (Leipzig.) 
Aus tier Schulo fttr die Schulo, m. (Leipzig,) 

Blatter fttr deutscho Erziohung. (Leipzig.) 

Dio douUcho Schulo, in. (Leipzig,) 

Dio Ji]gen(lfttr8orgo, w, (Berlin.) 

Dor prnkdtecjw Schulmann, 8 noa. (Leipzig.) 

Dor Silcmann, m. (Leipzig,) 

Doutscho BUUter fttr crzlehcndo Unterricht, w. 
(LangensnlzaA 

Deutscher Frtthling, m. (Leipzig.) 

Deutsche Lohrerzeitung, w. (Berlin.) 

Deutsche Schulzeitung, w. (Berlin.) 

Jahrluich dea Veroins fttr wisaciiBclmftlieho Pftda- 
gogik, a. (Leipzig.) 

MitteilungenderGcficilBchaft fttr deutscho Erzichiiuga- 
und Schulg03chiehtc, 2-4 noa. (Berlin.) 
Monuments Gcrmaniao Paedngogica, ir. (Berlin.) 
Neuo Bahuen. m. (Leipzig.) 

Piidngogischo AbhnndJungon, 12 nos, (Bielefeld.) 
PUdagogische BIHttor, q. (Munich.) 

Piidaftogischo Jnhrcaruud&clmu, m, (Trier,) 
PttdngogiBchc Monntahefte, m. (Stuttgart,) 
PiUlogogischo Reform, w and q. (Hamburg.) 
PiUlagoglschc Studion, m. (Eisenach.) 

Piidngogischo Rtudien, 0 nos. (Dresden,) 
Fildagogifioho Warto, f. (Oatonvieck.) 

Pltdagogiaehe Zoitfingen, G nos, (Munich.) 
PiUlngogischo Zoitung, w. (Borlin.) 

Plldngogi setter Jalimsbcricht, a. (Leipzig.) 
PildngogiNnhcs Arehiv, in. (Brunswick.) 

Zcitachrift fttr don cleutschon Unterricht, m. (Lolp- 

Big.) 

Zcitschrift fttr Philosophic und Pttdngogik, 0 noa, 
(Langonsnlzn.) 

ArfminnrfraftYm. 

Das Schulhaus, m. (Berlin.) 

Das Selmlzimmcr, q. (Berlin.) 

Dio Schulpflege, f. (Berlin.) 

Deutsche SchulgcactzBammlung. Zentrnlorgan fttr 
d&s gesammto Scliulwcsen im d out echo n Reich in 
Oatorrcioh und dor Schwoiz, w. (Berlin,) 
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Minialcrialblatf fttr IO’rofion* und Schufflngelogon 
heiten, (Munich.) 

Preussischcs Volksscnularchiv, q. (Berlin.) 
Zcntralhlatt f.d. gesairtmto Unterrich ts vernal tung. 
(Berlin.) 

Elementary, . 

IMUcr lor die Sohulpraxis fttr Yolkasehuloq und 
Lchrerbildungsanstaltcn, 0 nos, (Nuremberg.) 
Com emu s-bl Utter fttr Volkscrzichung, 6 nos. (Ber- 

Dio dentscho Volksschule, f. (Leipzig.) 

Dio knthollsoho Volkaschulon, f. (Innsbruck.) 

Dio zweispraohigo Volksschulon, in. (Berlin,) 

Der praktischo Schuhntmn, 8 nos. (Leipzig.) 

Dor Schul freund, m. (Hamm.) 

Der Volkssehulfreund, m. (Konigabcrg.) 

Jahrbuch dea dcutschon Lcbrervcrcina, a. (Leipzig.) 
Jahrbuch dca katholischen Lohrervorcina, a. (Co¬ 
logne.) 

Pftd a gogi seller Jahrcsbcrioht fllr Deutschlanda Yolks- 
sehullehrer, a. (Leipzig.) 

Padagogisches Jabrbucn. a. (Leipzig.) 

PrnxiB dor Lnndachulc, m. (Goslftr.) 

Praxis tier Volkssohulc, in, (Hallo.) 

Preu8si8ciio Lohrorzeitimg, «. (Spaudau.) 
PccusaiscUea Yolkaseluilarchiv* 4 nos. (Berlin.) 

Secondary, 

Bliltter fOr htthcres S chul wes on, m. (Berlin.) 
BUitter fllr tins Gymnnsmlacluilwesen, m. (Munidi.) 
Dns human isrischc Gyjnnasmm, q, (Heidelberg.) 
Die Mtulchonscliulo, m, (Bonn.) 

Die Mittelschulo und hblicro Schulcn, m. (Leipzig.) 
Frauenbiklung, m, (Leipzig.) 

Gymnasium, f. (Pndcrborn.) 

Monatschrift fttr hdhoro Scluile, rn. (Berlin.) 
Lcbrprobcn und Lchrctfngo aus der Praxis der Gym* 
nasicn und Renlschiile, q, (Hallo,) 

SliddoutBcho Blatter far hbhero Unterrichtsanst niton, 
q. (Stuttgart.) 

Zoltschrift ftlr Intcinkmo M ad chcn schulcn, f. (IXallc.) 
(Berlin.) 

ZeUschrift fllr dns Gymnaflinhvcson, m. (Berlin.) 
Zeitachrift filr die Reform dor httheren Solution, q. 
(Berlin.) 

Zentmlciygcm fllr die lutereaacn dca Rcal&chulwcseua, 
m. (Berlin.) 
arVnfnt'Hff 0 / Teachers, 

Archiv fftr dcutscho Lohrerblldung, m. (Jena.) 
Jahrbuch fllr Seminaristen und Prlipn rondo, a. 
(G ross-Li ehtcr f cld e.) 

Pild a go gi sell 0 Blatter fllr Lcbrerbllduog und Lchrcr- 
bildimgsanstalton, m, (Gotha.) 

Special Subjects , 

Monatsbllitter fttr den Knlholischen Rellgionsimler- 
richt an htthcron Lchra natal ton, m. (Cologne.) 
Zcitschrjft fllr don ovnngdischon ltcligi onsun tor- 
rich t. (Berlin.) 

Dio neueren Sprachcq, 10 nos. (Marburg.) 
ZeUschrift i Or den (riuizi&isehen und cngUsehcn 
Unterricht, G nos. (Berlin.) 

Gcographische Zeitachrift, m. (Leipzig.) 

ZeUschrift fllr geographischen Unterricht, m. (Leip¬ 
zig.) 

Natur und Schule, Zeitachrift far den gesamten Nn- 
turkundlichen Unterricht allcr Schulcn, m. (Leip¬ 
zig.) 

Zeitsclirift filr mathepintisehen und nnturwjgsen- 
sclmft.Uchcn UnterridiL 8 noa. (Leipzig.) 
Zeitachrift fttr den physikalischen und chemischen 
Unterricht, 0 noa. (Berlin.) 

B1 litter ftlr Knabenhandarbeit, m. (Leipzig.) 

Dio Stimme, m. (Berlin.) 

Monatschrift fllr Sehulgcaang, m. (Essen.) 
MusikpHdagogisoho Bliltter, in, (Qucdlfnbnrg.) 

Der Zcichcnlchrcr, re, (Stuttgart.) 

Dor Kunstgarten, q. (Berlin.) 

Dio Kreide, m. (Berlin.) 

Zoitsehrift des Vetoing der dewtsebeu Zckbenlchier, 
33 nog. (Grosa-Lichterfeldc.) 

Deutsche Turnzeitutig, in. (Berlin,) 

Gcaundo Jugcnd, C nos. (Leipzig.) 


Internrttfonafea Arch/v ftlr Schulliygionc, q. (Munich.) 
Jahrbucli ftlr Volks- und Jugendspiolo, a, (Leipzig!) 
K&rpcr und Goist, I, (Leipzig.) 

Educational Psychology. t 

ICindcrfohler. Zeitachrift fllr Kinder fora chung, fl noa. 
(Lailgensnlzn.) 

PtUiattOgisch-psychologtscUG aUulien, \v. (Leipzig.) 
Snmmlung von Abhnndlungon zur psychologiaehen 
Pttda^ogik, 6 nos. (Leipzig.) 

Zeitschnft fllr migcwandto Psychologic, Q nos, (Leip¬ 
zig.) 

ZeitBchrift fttr plUlngoBischo Psychologic der Slnnca- 
orgimc. (Leipzig). 

Zcitsclirift ftlr pildngogificho Payoliologlo, PnthologiQ 
upd Hyglono, G nos. (Berlin.) 

Zeitachrift fttr pildngogiseho Paychologio und ox- 
perimentcllc Pildagogik, m. (Leipzig.) 

France: — 

Anmmiro do FEnBeignoment commeroial ot induBtriol, 
a. (Paris.) 

AnnUniro do rinatruetion publique, n. (Paris,) 
Annuniro do la Jeuncase, a. (Paris.) 

Bulletin administrate du Ministftro do I'lnstruction 
publiquo, w. (Paris.) 

Bulletin do VEnseignement technique, f, (Pans.) 
Ecolo nouvollc, m. (Paris,) 

Educnteur moderne, 10 nos, (Paris.) 

Education, q. (Paris.) 

Dnsoienoment nuitbemntique, bm, (Paris.) 
Enseigncment secondaire, f. (Paris.) 

EnBcignemcnt sccondniro dcs jounce Fillcs. m. 
(Paris.) 

Enseifincmcnt Bunfiricur libre. Bulletin do PInstitut 
Cntholicmo do Paris, 10 nos. (Paria.) 

Journal d Education populairo, q» (Paris.) 

L’Ecolo dca Comiminos, in. (Paris,) 

Lq Journal des Institutcurs, w, (Paris.) 

Lo Volume, w. (Paris.) 

Lea Langucs modcrnca, m. (Paris,) 

Manuel g^nfiral do rinslruction prlmairo, w. (Paris.) 
Mfimorialo des Pricepteurs, f. (Paris.) 

Roviio do rEnsetgncmcnt des Languca vivnntcs, m. 
_ (Paris.) ^ _ 

m. (Paris.) 
Paris,) 
m. (Paris.) 


Austria-Hungary: — 

CIiristHcho pftdagogischo Bliltter, f. (Vioniia.) 
Christlicho Schul- und Elternzeitung, f. (Vienna.) 
Deutsch-Gstcrreichischo Lchrcrzeitung, f, (Viomm.) 
Dcutschcr Jueendhort, m. (Vienna.) 

Deutsche Schulzcitung, f. (Vienna.) 

Preio dcutscho Sohule, f. (Vienna.) 

Freic Lebrerstimmc, f. (Vienna,) 

S itholischcr Sphulfrcund, m. (Vienna,) 
tomichificher Schidbote, f. (Vienna.) 
terrcichischo Schulzeituiig, 30 nos. (Vienna.) 
PUdagogischo Rundschau, m. (Vienna,) 
Plklngogischer Ratgebor, m. (Vienna,) 

Die Bl'irgcrschulo, f, (Vienna.) 

Jnhrcsberlcht der bsterreichiBchcn Gruppo der Goscll- 
aohaft filr dio Erzichungs- und Schulgesehichtc, n. 
■« (Vienna,) 


VlCTleljahiacbrlft flvr ktlrpetlieho Erziubwng, q, 
(Vienna.) 

Zeitachrift fttr das fiatorrcichischo Volksschulwcson, 
m. (Vienna.) 

Zeitachrift fllr dns Real schul we sen, m. (Vienna.) 
Zeitachrift fhr die bsterreiehiBchcn Gym nasi en, m, 
(Vienna.) 

Zeitachrift fttr Kindergartcnweson, (Vienna.) 
Zeitschrift ftlr Schulgeographie, m. (Vienna.) 
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Zcitschrift ftlr Zciolum- und Kunstuntornctit, m. 

(Vienna.) 

Zentrnlblatt fOr das gewerblicho UnternchtBwosen, 
c|. (Vienna.) 

Belgium:— 

jjicolo pratique, m. (Lifego.) 

EcqIo primairo, f. (Bruxelles.) 

Education famuirdo, 10 nos. (Bruxelles.) 
Gymnastiquo scolnire, m. (Bruxelles.) 

Journal des InsUtutours, w. (Bruxelles.) 

Schoolbodo van Limburg, f. (Peer.) 

Schoolgids, w, (Brasscnnat.) 

Tribune scolQire, bm. (Li&go.) 

Opvocding, m. (Maesoyck.) 

Zuid cn Noord, ra. (Ghent,) 

Danmark: — 

Damnarks Laercrforonings Medlonsblad, w. (Copen¬ 
hagen.) 

Skoleblndet, l. (Copenhagen.) 

Vor Ungdoru, 10 nos. (Copenhagen.) 

Holland: — 

Christclyk Schoolblad, w. (Gravonhage.) 

De Chnstel-School, w. (Rotterdam). 

DtTVriie School, w. (Nineguen) 

Hefc meuwo Schoolblad, w. (Amsterdam.) 
Katholiekc School, d. (Arnhem.) 

Minerva, Ncderl. Stud. Wcckblad, w. (Loydon.) 
Schoolblad, w. (Qroningen.) 

Vox Studioaorum, w. (Leyden.) 


Fcstnlozzinnum, ni. (ZUrich,) r .... 

Schweizorischo Blatter ffir Ivnabonhandarbeit, m. 


(Ztirich.) 

Schwcizcrischcs cyan gel isolios Schulblntt, w. (Borne.) 
Sohwcizerische Lehrorinnmizoilung, m. (Berne.) 


Scliweizerischc Lohrerzcilung, w. (Zhrich.) 
Schwclzorischo p lid agog jBcho ZeUsclirlft, 0 nos. 


(ZUrioh.) 


Russia: — 

Journnt of tho Minister of Public Instruction (Rus¬ 
sian), m. (St, Petersburg.) 

Priroda i Ljudi, w. (St. Petersburg.) 

Wokung Swicta, w. (Moscow.) 


Spain: — 

Bolotin de la Institucidn libro do Enscfianza, m. 

(Madrid.) „ , ., 

Escuela modernn, m, (Mndnd.) 

Escuela modernn, Supplement, sw. (Madrid.) 
Magiatorio cepafiol, V, (Madrid.) 


Other Countries: — 


Argentine; — 

Archivos do Pcdngogta Y Cicncins afincs. (La Platn.) 
Monitor do la Educacion comun, m. (Buenos Aires.) 


Australia: — 

Education Gazette, m. (Adelaide.) 

Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, m. (Victoria.) 
Queensland Education Journal, m. (Brisbane.) 


Sweden: — 

Folkskolans Vfin, w, (GSteborg.) 

ICamratcn, f. (Stockholm.) 

Svonsk Lhraretidnlng, w. (Stockholm.) 

Vordandi, ir. (Stockholm.) 

Norway: — 

Norsk Skoletidendq. w, (Hamor,) 

Skolebladot, w. (Christiania,) 

Italy: — 

BoUcttino ufllcialo del Minfetoro dell’ Iatruziono 
pubblien, a. (Romo.) 

Corrento, m. (Milan.) 

Diritte della Scuola, w. (Romo.) 

Donna o In Famiglin, m. (Gonon.) 

Eduentore, f. (Arezzo.) 

Educaziono dci Bambini, f. (Romo.) 

La. nuovft Scuolu, m. (Milan,) 

La Scuola, w. (Milan,) 

Nuova Scuola cducatrico, w. (Romo.) 

Nuovi Dovcri — RiviBta quindicinnto do Problem! 

eduentivi, f. (Pnlcnno.) 

Pnradiso dei Bambini, f. (Naples,) 

Per la Scuola o per la Clnsso, f. (Catania.) 
Rivista pedagogica, 10 nos. (Rome.) 

Switzerland: — 

Amtliches Schulblntt, m. (Zurich.) 

Amtlichcs Sohulblatt dea Knnton St. G a lien, m. 
(St, Gallon.) 

Berner Sohulblatt, w. (Berne.) 

BlUUer, fttr den zcichon- und gcworbliohcn Borufs- 
vmtervkht, m. (St. Gallon.) 

Bulletin p6dngogiquo, m. (Freiburg.) 

Dcr Piomcr, Organ der SchwoizoriBclien pormanonton 
Schulnusstellung, m, (Berne.) 

Educators, f. (BelUnzona.) 

Journal dcs jcunes Flics, f, (Ncufcbatcl.) 

L'l^colc primairo, IQ uos, (Sion,) 

I/Educntcur, w. (Lausanne.) 

La Founnie, m. (Lausanne.) 

Luzcrnischea Sohulblatt, tn. (Lucerne.) 
Monatsbliltter fl'ir Sehulturnon, m. (Zlirioh.) 
Neucr Schweizer Volksfrcund, w. (Basel.) 

Pikl a gogischo BI Utter, w. (Einsiedcln.) 


Brazil: — 

Kosmos, m. (Rio de Janeiro,) 

Cape Colony: — 

Education Gazette, ir, (Capo Town.) 

Chile; — 

Revista do Instruccidn primaria, m. (Santiago do 
Chile.) 

Costa Rica; — 

Educncion Cogtarricense, m, (Ilercdla.) 

Cuba; — 

Cuba pedngdglcn, /, (Havana.) 

Instruction primaria, m. (Havana,) 

Greece: — 

Pftidngogikoii Dcltion, ir. (Athena.) 

Mexico: — 

Boletln do Instruction primaria, m. (Mexico.) 
Bolotin do Instruccidn ptlblica, m. (Mexico.) 
Escuela, w. (Mexico.) 

Instructor, m. (AqunscnlienteB.) 

Magisterio Chiliuahucnae, m, (Chilumhucuso.) 

New Zealand: — 

School Journal, m. (Wellington.) 

Philippines: —* 

Philippine Education, m. (Manila.) 

Tcachera’ Assembly Ilnrald, d. except Mondays, 
during the vacation assembly. (Baguio.) 

Tasmania: — 

Educational Record, m. (Hobart.) 

References: — 

German:^ 

Kawczysnbki, M. Sludienzur Litemlur des i8, Jnkr - 
hunderts, Moralische Zcitschriflen. (Leipzig, 1880.) 
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Lehmann, 0. Bis deulscftcn morali'schcn TYoctaa- 
schriftcn des 18. Jahrhunderts ols pUdagoomhe 
lieformschrijten. (Leipzig, J.803.J 
Lexis, W. Das Untirrichlmesen m Deulschcn Ketch, 
Vol. IU, p, 189, (Berlin, L9G4.) 

Loos, T. fruyfetopflcftoAc* Ifandbuch der Ertiehunga- 
kunde, g.v. Pitdagooischc Zeitsckriften, 

Rein, \Y. ijncz/iktopflJjactas Handbuch dcr PddaooQik > 
g.v, PMdflotfiWic Presse. 

French: — 

Compayr6, 0 . Tho Educational Jourimls of France, 

Educ. lie*., Vol. XIX (1000), pp. 121-142, 

English: — 

Russell, J. Educational Periodicals in Eiiglond, 
Educ. Rev., Vol. XXII (1901), pp. 472-197. 

School moalcif s’ Yearbook, MUO-lGIl, pp, 412-419. 
(London.) 

United Stales and Canadian: — 

Bardeen, C. W. The Hislorg of Educational Journal¬ 
ism in the State of Ncio York. (Syracuse, 1803.) 
Severance, jl. 0,, and Walsh, C. fi. A Guido to the 
Current Periodicals and Serials of the United States 
and Canada, pp. 395, 390- (Ann Arbor, 1908.) 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Rep. Com. Ed., 1910, Vol, I, 
pp. C03-009. (Washington, 1010.) 

JOURNEYS, SCHOOL.—Sec Excursions 
School. 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893).— 
Teacher, theologian, and educational reformer. 
Ho was born in Camberwell, London, of a 
family which sprang from near Bradford, 
Yorkshire; and as a boy was addicted to pri¬ 
vate study showing exceptional montal pre¬ 
cocity. Jowett attended St. Paul's School, 
London, 1829-1835, under Dr. Sleath, who 
pronounced him the best Latin schblar whom 
ho had ever sent to the University. At school 
Jowett learned by heart largo quantities of Greek 
and Latin poetry and formed the habit of 
retranslating into tho classics passages which 
ho had previously translated into English. 
In 1836 he gained an open scholarship at Bal- 
liol and came into residence at tho University, 
October* 1836. Among his contemporaries 
as scholars of Balliol wore Dean Stanley, 
Stafford Northcoto (afterwards Lord Iddes- 
lcigh), and Dean Lake of Durham. Among 
the Fellows ot the College at tho time were 
Tait (afterwards Archbishop) and W. G. Ward. 
Jowett won the Hertford (University) scholar¬ 
ship in 1837, and in 1838 was elected Fellow 
of Balliol while still an undergraduate. Ho 
took a First Class in Litenc Hum a mo res 
in 1839. He t graduated B.A. in 1839, M.A, 
in 1842, and in tho lattor year was appointed 
to a tutorship in Balliol College, a post which 
he held for tho following twenty-eight years. 
He took deacon's orders in the Church of 
England in 1842, and priests in 1845. Brought 
up in evangelical opinions, jowett was plunged 
at Oxford into the midst of tho Tractanan 
Movement and was greatly attracted by W. CL 
Ward (see Oxford Movement). In 1844 ho 
took a leading part on the side of toleration 
of religious opinion in the University. Ho 
now became acquainted with G, Hermann 


Becker and Ewald, and other famous German 
scholars. Hegel's writings fascinated him. IIo 
gradually turned to the study of Plato, to which 
he devoted a large part of his life. 

For many years theology was his chief occu¬ 
pation. An intimate friend of A. P. Stanley, 
lie undertook an edition of St. Paul's Epistles 
and threw! himself with vigor into tho agita¬ 
tion for university reform. Ho wished to 
retain the college Bystem, but favored an in¬ 
crease in the number of professors. < The 
claims of the poor student found in him a 
strenuous advocate. With what ho called 
the M gentleman heresy ” of university life 
ho had no sympathy. He gradually became 
recognized ns an authority on questions of 
public education. In 1865 ho was appointed 
to the Regius Professorship of Greek in the 
University. His supposed heterodoxy roused 
against him much theological opposition, which 
for a time deprived his chair of a greatly needed 
addition to its trifling endowment. As Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek, Jowett lectured on the Republic 
of Plato and the early Greek philosophers, 
and by his devoted attention to his pupils, 
not only those of his own college, won for 
himself an abiding place in the affection of 
the rising generation. In 1860 his article on 
the interpretation of Scripture, when pub¬ 
lished in Essays and Reviews , excited onco 
again the anger of his theological opponents. 
The controversy deepened his spiritual insight 
and caused him for a time to “ hold his tonguo 
about theology." 

Ilis tutorial labors in college were immense. 
At one time ho saw every undergraduate in 
Balliol once a week. His remarkable influ¬ 
ence is attested by tho long list of distinguished 
and devoted pupils who received their inspira¬ 
tion from him, and by the stamp which he set 
on Balliol. From 1865 onwards he devoted 
much time tp the organization of education 
both in college and in tho university. Inter¬ 
collegiate lectures were arranged, lie urged 
the necessity of lessening the expense of an 
Oxford career. He established a hall for poor 
students. ITe took an active part in the re¬ 
building of the college. Ho tried to enlarge the 
area from which the University drew its stu¬ 
dents, Elected to the Mastership of Balliol 
in 1870, Jowett redoubled his energies both 
for the enlargement of the college and for tho 
extension of its usefulness, devoting to this 
work a large part of his private means, IIo 
interested himself in the development of uni¬ 
versity and secondary education in other parts 
of England. The University College at Bris¬ 
tol (now tho University of Bristol) owed its 
foundation in large measure to him. He en¬ 
couraged the study of Oriental languages in 
Oxford by candidates elected to the Indian 
Civil Service. lie greatly improved tho health 
of Oxford by taking an active part in the better 
drainage of tho Thames valley: He encouraged 
tho drama and music in Oxford. During a 
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brilliant Vice-Chancellorship he helped in 
developing the system of university extension 
and was chiefly responsible for the erection of 
the examination schools in the High Street, an 
important addition to the mechanism of uni¬ 
versity lifo. 

In 1871 his translation of Plato was pub¬ 
lished, and later years were largely given to its 
revision for a second edition. No ordinary 
translation, this book contained a scries of 
essays and commentaries which comprised the 
wisdom of a studious and active lifo. Ho also 
completed translations of Thucydides and of 
Aristotle’s Politics. No Oxford teacher had a 
more brilliant circle of pupils or greater in¬ 
fluence upon public affairs. ITc died in Octo¬ 
ber, 1893, and was buried in Oxford. 

Jowett’s study of Plato had a profound in¬ 
fluence upon his educational ideas. It was 
Plato who confirmed him in the belief that 
u education comprehends the whole of life and 
is a preparation for another life in which educa¬ 
tion begins again.’ 1 It was Plato who en¬ 
couraged him to press on men and women the 
duty of self-education in later lifo. In Bacon’s 
words, Jowett asked counsel of both times— 
of the ancient time what is best, and of tho 
later time what is fittest. Those whose privi¬ 
lege it was to work with him in public affairs 
can never forget the quickness of his insight, 
his grasp of detail, his courage in action, his 
indifference to academic hesitations, hj$ severe 
self-command. With him more information 
had been distilled into wisdom. His speech 
had always tho " salt of circumstance,” though 
his plans were touched with a secret idealism, 
lie wrote no systematic treatise on pedagogy, 
but he was a master of the science and art of 
education. A hard worker himself, ho hated 
loafing. But ho knew that most men can only 
profitably give a few hours of intense appli¬ 
cation to their daily studies. Therefore ho 
encouraged moderate athletics. He was a 
loyal friend of physical science and urged its 
study in the university. But he was no partisan 
of scientific ns against literary, or of literary 
as against scientific, studies. He had reached 
the synthesis where the two are joined in one 
discipline. He was, perhaps, a little blind 
to some of tho subtler evils of the system of 
competitive examination, which lie did so 
muen to generalize. He knew that examina¬ 
tions are ncccssnry. t Ho had scon live mis¬ 
chief caused by their absence, the danger of 
dilettante studies, the necessity for most men 
of a punctually recurring intellectual audit. 
But perhaps ho did not foresee tho danger 
of a too great development of the examination 
system. As a tutor, his way of teaching was 
to compel self-knowledge and to excito interest 
rather than to satisfy it. Ho disliked sentimen¬ 
talism. He had Dr. Johnson’s hatred of ex¬ 
aggeration and ooncoit. He had a great idea 
that the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
depended on tho upbringing and education of 


the young men of station and ability'' who would 
be called upon to bear part in public life. To 
poor scholars lie was ft sincere and munifi¬ 
cent friend. Ho was proud of the fact that tho 
success of BnUiol had been duo to tho Fellows 
having always preferred public interests to 
private ones. He was a sincoro believer in the 
virtues of college life. But there was nothing 
monastic in his view of college training. He 
did not aim at making specialists, but men of 
affairs, men who would servo God in Church 
and State. It may be said of Jowett what ho 
said of Plato, that “ he had many sides of 
wisdom, and he was not always consistent with 
himself, because he wns always moving onward 
and know that there are many more things 
in philosophy than can bo expressed in words, 
and that truth is greater than consistency.” 
He would have said of himself, as lie said of his 
master, Plato, that his teaching was " half 
playful, yet having a certain measure of seri¬ 
ousness.” M. E. S. 
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JUDGMENT. — This term is employed in 
a larger and moro vital senso and in a narrower 
and more formal one. In its pregnant sense it 
means the act (or tho power) of weighing facts 
or evidence, in order to reach a conclusion or 
decision; or (as is usual with words denoting 
acts) the result, the outcome of the process, 
the decision reached by the process of reflective 
inquiry and deliberation. In this senso judg¬ 
ment expresses the very heart of thinking. All 
thinking is { directly or indirectly, a part of tho 
act of judging, of forming an estimate or valua¬ 
tion after investigation and testing. The 
difference s tho adequacy of different cases of 
thinking is due to the oarc and thoroughness 
with which the operations of critical summon¬ 
ing and weighing of evidence ore performed, 
The evaluating nature of judgment and its 
relation to a reasonably reached, intellectually 
valid conclusion, are suggested by the judi¬ 
cial procedure from which the word "judg¬ 
ment ” is derived. There is primarily something 
at issue, at stake, something which is as yet 
undetermined, uncertain, but which needs to 
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bo decided. Without a crisis of uncertainty 
of this sort, without a questionable or prob¬ 
lematic situation, there would be no judging. 
Then there follows the calling and hearing of 
witnesses, presenting all the facts relevant to 
settling the matter—-that is to say, there aro 
the processes of observation, recollection, etc., 
which bring in the data or evidence upon 
which a correct decision depends, ^ Then there 
is the sifting, comparing classifying, and re¬ 
lating operation by winch is determined the 
respective force, the authority, to be assigned 
to this fact or that. This weighing or evaluat¬ 
ing process involves the use of the general rules 
or principles bearing upon cases of this sort 
that Imvo been established in prior experience, 
Finally the judgment issues in a decision, or 
declaration that the case is thus and so, within 
certain limits of probable error. From this 
sketch it is evident that judging involves in 
individualized concrete form all the operations 
of thinking or reflective inquiry, both material 
and formal: that is, the material operation by 
which facts are gathered and the formal one 
by which the facts are weighed and their mean¬ 
ing determined. From the standpoint of 
logical analysis, existence and meaning aro 
thus the defining traits of every judgment. 

The central position occupied by the train¬ 
ing of judgment in the scheme of education 
is obvious. It may be explicitly stated by 
calling up to view the errors involved m fulling 
to give it a contral position, In brief, those 
consist, on one side, in the amassing of mero 
information, through observing and memoriz¬ 
ing material which ia put to no intellectual 
use; and, on the other, in merely formal ex¬ 
ercises in reasoning apart from consideration 
of subject matter. In contrast with these 
counterpart errors, judgments involve the 
gathering of facts, but also the use of reasoning 
to compare, contrast, place, and interpret the 
subject-matter. Only whore these two pro¬ 
cesses arc combined (corresponding to the 
interrelation of existence and meaning) is there 
any training which is of value either for tho 
practical deliberations of life or for the theoreti¬ 
cal pursuit of science. Conditions that work 
against in the training of judgment are, accord¬ 
ingly, suoh 4 procedures as the following: The 
multi plication of isolated sense observations, as 
in some schemes of object lessons and sense 
training; the multiplication of logical analyses 
apart from their bearing on reaching a conclu¬ 
sion; attaching great importance to correct 
reproduction of things previously learned 
without employing that material in pursuing 
some further inquiry; attaching importance to 
correct results or " answers/’ quite apart from 
tho mental operations by which tho results wore 
reached; exercises whero the material and 
methods aro externally dictated, with no op¬ 
portunity for'the employment of judgment in 
selecting, arranging, and testing; methods in 
which mechanical skill, automatic rapidity, 


and accuracy are sot above reflective Inquiry — 
as in many so-called “ drill ” exercises; methods 
in which opportunity to commit errors is me¬ 
chanically excluded, or in which, when com¬ 
mitted, they arc externally corrected without 
throwing upon the pupil any intellectual respon¬ 
sibility. 

In its narrower and move technical sense a 
judgment is a statement of a relation between 
two objects, or between two contents of 
thought, two meanings. This is the meaning 
which the term “ judgment" has gradually as¬ 
sumed in formal logic; from its standpoint the 
vitally practical meaning of judgment just 
expounded is sometimes contemptuously looked 
down upon as merely psychological in charac¬ 
ter. From the standpoint of judgment proper 
the actual operation of thinking as performed in 
life, the formal statement of a relationship in 
alMraclo, ia one important stage in the develop¬ 
ment of a controlled judgment. It marks a 
summing up, a gathering together of the net 
outcome of prior reflections. Such formula¬ 
tions aro indispensable factors in the adequate^ 
performed vital judgment. Because the function 
of formulation is so important, judgment ia not 
unfrequcntly identified with tho statement of 
relations, or with the yrwosilion (q.v,). J. D. 

JUNGE, FRIEDRICH (1832-1905). — A 
German teacher; became prominent through 
his reform of tho methods of nature study in tho 
German schools, Born of an extremely poor 
family in a small villago in Holstein, ho pre¬ 
pared for tho teaching profession at Scgeberg, 
n seminary of his native province. From his 
earliest youth he was greatly interested in tho 
study of nature, and when, as a man of forty, 
ho received a position as a teacher m Kiel, ho 
improved his opportunities by attending lectures 
in zoology and botany at the university, and 
by working in the laboratories and muse urns, 
As the fruit of these studies and of his long 
experience in the schoolroom he published, in 
1885, his Dor/icic/i ah LcbongcmeimchaH 
(The Village Pond , a Biological Community), 
which was read with great interest by teachers 
all over Germany, In this work he condemned 
the current methods of nature study, which 
aimed at mere systematization, and introduced 
the observation of communities of organic be¬ 
ings, both plants and animals, living under tho 
same conditions and dependent on each other 
and ou their environment. The child’s inter¬ 
est was to be aroused by studying the life of an 
organic community which wns near to him, such 
as tho village poiul, the meadow, the forest) tho 
swamp, etc., proceeding thence to more remote 
organic communities, and finally to the aim of 
all nature .study, a clear and sympathetic insight 
into the unity of all life in nature. F. M. 
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JUNGIUS, JOACHIM (1587-1057). — Ger¬ 
man scientist and schoolman; was born in 
Liibeck, and studied at the universities of Ros¬ 
tock ancl Giessen. In 1609 ho was appointed 
as professor of mathematics in Giessen. Three 
years later he was ordered by his sovereign, the 
Landgrave Ludwig V of II essc-Darmstadt, to' 
investigate the now method of teaching pro¬ 
mulgated by Ratkc (g.v.), He published a 
very favorable report about the work, in which, 
among other things, ho advocated instruction 
in the mother tongue, When Ratlcc was called 
to Augsburg in 1014, to put his method into 
practical operation, Jungius followed him there. 
The result of the experiment, however, proved 
disappointing, and Jungius returned to his 
native city of Ltibeck in 1615. The following 
year he again entered the University of Rostock, 
this time as a student of medicine. He re¬ 
mained for throe years, and then went to Padua, 
where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine. Returning to Rostock, he founded there, 
in 1622, a scientific society ( naturforschende 
Gesellschftfl), the first in Germany and in the 
whole v north of Europe, “for the purpose of 
investigating truth through reason and expe¬ 
rience, of freeing from sophistry all arts and 
sciences which are based on reason and experi¬ 
ence, and of promoting them by happy inven¬ 
tions.” He thus became one of the first repre¬ 
sentatives of Baconian ideas in Germany. In 
1628 he was called to Hamburg as director of tho 
Jolmnneum; there he remained until his death. 
Among his friends were Comomus and Hartljb 
(gg.a.), Jungius was a pioneer in Germany in 
insisting on a truly scientific method of study¬ 
ing nature by means of experiments and induc¬ 
tion. He applied his principles chiefly to phys¬ 
ics and to botany. In botany he anticipated 
some of the ideas of Linnaeus on the classifica¬ 
tion of plants. F, M. 
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Ar£-Uu.RMAtrr. Das Lehcu des Dr. Med . Joachim 
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GummuER, Joachim Jungius und sein Zeitalter 
(Stuttgart, 1851.) 

WohlwiU,, Joachim Jungius. (Hamburg, 1888.) 

JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, 
PA. — An institution founded in 1876 as tho 
Brethren's Normal School and Collegiate 
Institute, the present name being adopted in 
I860. An academy, college, school of educa¬ 
tion, Bible and music schools, arc main¬ 
tained. The entrance requirements to the col¬ 
lege arc equivalent to fourteen points of high 
school work. Tho collego course of four years 
leads to the degree of A.B. Tho faculty consists 
of twenty-three members, 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. — A term used by 
thc t University of Chicago, the University of 
California, and a few other institutions of 
higher learning to designate that part of the 
four-years' college course embraced in tho 


freshman and sophomore years, the college 
course being thus divided into a junior college 
of two years, and a senior college of two years. 
The outline of instruction, or the requirements 
as to work and electives, vary in the two divi¬ 
sions, being more largely prescribed in the lower 
division than in the higher. One object of 
tho division is to make a separation between 
what is pure college work and what is tho 
beginning of university work; another is to 
form a basis for the radiation of professional 
instruction, beginning with tho junior year; 
another is to encourage small colleges of limited 
endowment to limit their work to that of tho 
junior college, and then make the transfer of 
their students easy by admitting them to the 
senior college; and another is to encourage tho 
larger and better equipped high schools to gradu¬ 
ally add a thirteenth and ft fourteenth year to 
the high school course of instruction, and thus 
stimulate the building up of junior colleges 
in the larger cities. Tho term has thus, by 
transfer, also come to mean a two years' course 
of instruction beyond the four-year high school, 
and a number of oily school systems to-day 
speak of having the first year, or both years, 
of a junior college. The legislature of Cali¬ 
fornia in 1906 authorized cities to establish 
such course of instruction, covering two years 
beyond the ordinary high school course, and 
a number of city high schools have now added 
one year, and n few are planning to add two 
years. A number of colleges in the Mississippi 
valley have entered into junior college re¬ 
lations with the University of Chicago. With 
the rapid increase in students in the larger 
colleges and universities; with tho rapid growth 
of city school systems in equipment and in 
the ability to provide advanced instruction; 
and with tho shrinking of the endowments 
and income of the smaller colleges, relatively 
if not actually, tho junior college idea is likely 
to make much more rapid progress in tho 
next decade than it has in the past. E, P. C. 

JUNIOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. — These 
are in a sense a revival in a new form of the old 
six-weeks summer normal institute, common 
thirty to forty years ago. These new schools 
are conducted under bettor auspices and em¬ 
brace ft more definite outline of instruction. 
Nebraska offers a good illustration of the new 
movement, This state first founded such 
schools nearly ton years ago and has so far 
provided for the establishment of eight such 
schools, The term of instruction is six weeks 
in length, and the session is held at some time 
during the three summer months. The in¬ 
struct ovs for each such school are selected and 
the course of instruction is outlined by tho 
Board of Education for the normal schools of 
the state. County superintendents of schools 
in adjacent counties may declare any week of 
the term of the junior normal to be the insti¬ 
tute week for their county, and appropriate 
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their institute fund to assist in its maintenance. 
The diiTerent schools are supported from state 
and county institute funds. A few other states, 
such as Idaho and Louisiana, have analogous 
summer institutes. The six-weeks summer ses¬ 
sions of the regular state normal schools is w 
stop farther in advance, as in such eases the 
normal schools have the buildings, equipment 
and teachers of the regular school for the 
work of instruction. 15. P. C, 

Reference i — 

History of Junior Normals? in Jlepl. Sup*. P«M. Jnstr. 

Nebraakd, 1000, pp, OS-'TS. 

JUNIOR REPUBLIC. — See Georges Jun¬ 
ior Republic. 

JUNIUS, ADRIAN (c. 1512-1575). — A 
learned Butch scholar, of great repute Cor lug 
knowledge in physic, classical writers, history, 
philosophy, and in modern languages. Had 
he lived, it was proposed to give him n pro¬ 
fessorship in the new university at Leyden. 
Ho was born at Hoorn in Holland. lie pur¬ 
sued his studies at Haarlem, Louvain, Paris, 
and Bologna, and in the last-named university 
took tho degree of M.D. He traveled in 
Germany, and lived in. England 1543-1548, 

He settled finally ns a physician at Haarlem, 
whore he was head of tho College. He was a 
man of great erudition, and had a- prodigious 
memory. The following arc his chief educa¬ 
tional works: — 

(l) Edited books of Ausonius. Cassius (animal 
medicine)^ Buuapius, ( Ilesychius (LenneemL 
Juvenal, Lucan, Martini, Nonius, Marccilus. 
Plautus, Plutarch, Seneca, Virgil, (2) Edited 
an Epithetorum . , . Epitome of J. Ravisius, 
usually called Tex tor. (3) Adagiorum Cen~ 
luriv VIII cum dimidia. Basilicc; Froben, 
1558 [an addition to Erasmus* Collec¬ 
tions of Adagio]. (4) EwMcmala, 1505. (See 
Emblems, and Mr. Henry Green in his 
reprint of Whitney's Choice of Emblems, p, 
250). (5) A Greek- Latin Lexicon , with 

dedication to Edward VI, 1548. (0). No - 
menclalor , 1557, in Latin, Greek, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish. This work 
was translated into English by J. Iligins, 
London, 1585. The Nomenclator is a dic¬ 
tionary of all necessary words arranged not 
alphabetically, but grouped under subjects. 
Adrian’s Nomenclalor is, therefore, a fore¬ 
runner of J. A. Comcnius’ Janua Linguanm , 
but without the descriptive sentences. There 
are many in common, e,g. living creatures, 
animals, fishes, all kinds of food, trees, vege¬ 
tables, apparel, buildings, parts of ships, 
tools, terms in war, games, money, tho ele¬ 
ments. God and spirits, handicrafts, trades, 
affinities, etc. Tho Nomenclalor is thus clearly 
a source of thci/amm lAnguarim of Comenius. 
though the form was suggested by the Jesuits* 
(Salamanca) Janua Linamrum. It may also 
be mentioned that Eiltedus Lnbinus {q.v,) 


in his Epistolary Discourse before his edition 
of tho New Testament refers to this work 
of J minis, and Brinsley («,».) in 1612 recom¬ 
mends the repetition of a few words daily out 
of the Nomenchtor . 1«\ \V. 

JUNKIN, GEORGE (1760-1808). — First 
president of Lafayette Col logo, graduated at 
Jefferson College in 1813. lie engaged in the 
ministry; became interested in agricultural edu¬ 
cation; conducted the Manual Labor Academy 
at Germantown (1830-1832); was president of 
Lafayette College (1832-1841 ftiul 1844-1848); 
president of Miami College (1841-1844); pro¬ 
fessor in Washington College (1848-1800) and 
Lafayette College (1805-1868). Author of 
several works on religious education. 

W. S, M* 

JUSTIN MARTYR (110-105 a.d). — Tho 
earliest Christian apologist and tho first 
Christian after tho original Apostles whose 
writing# are known with sufficient fullness to 
enable us to form a clear picture of him ami his 
system. Ho was born in Shoehorn of heathen 
parentage and received a thoroughly Greek 
education with added advantages of foreign 
travel. He became familiar with a wide range 
of Hellenic culture and has left, in the opening 
pnges of his Dialogue with Trypho, an inter¬ 
esting description of his studio# and philo¬ 
sophical experiences. lie was BUccesslvely a 
Stoic, a Peripatetic, ft Pythagorean, and a 
Platonist. After his conversion to Christi¬ 
anity ^ ho saw no reason to forego tho pursuit 
of philosophy nor abandon the distinctive dress 
of a philosopher. He simply embraced the 
Christian religion as the true philosophy. Ho 
did not break with philosophy, nor regard it 
as tho enemy of Christianity, but rather ns the 
handmaid of tho truth. At Ephesus and at 
Romo, whore ho resided for some years, he 
held himself ready for discussion with every 
coiner and devoted himself to tho defense and 
dissemination of tho Christian faith, drawing 
to himself many pupils and disciples who 
afterwards became famous champious of tho 
cross. Ho was at once a philosopher and a 
saint. He used the dialectic method in the 
spirit of Socrates, but his menial attitude was 
distinctly Platonic. His apologetic method 
appeals strongly to men of tho present day, 
While tho Antonines were reigning as “ philoso¬ 
phers,** ho was budding up a great now system 
of Christian philosophy whieli could fearlessly 
appropriate everything that had ever been 
rightly said and done as its own and throw 
the light of revelation over the doubts and 
contradictions of tho past. Ilis writings are 
of the utmost value, not only as apoiogetical 
and theological treatises, but also ns pictures 
of Christian life and thought before the Canon 
of the New Testament was completed, the main 
outlines of which are luminously drawn by 
him. His Dialogue with Trypho, Die Jew, 
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modeled after the dialogues of Plato, contains 
all the vital points of Christian theology, and 
is a defense of Christianity as the successor 
of Judaism and of the Christian interpretation 
of the Old Testament, His Apology , addressed 
to the Emperor in defense of his fellow-Chris- 
lions, is the noblest representative of early 
Christian literature. IIc j wrote an essay on 
psychology in which he differed radically from 
Plato and the Greek philosophers on the na- 
tui’e of the soul. W. R. 
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JUSTINIAN.—See Roman Education. 

JUVENCUS, CAIUS VELTIUS AQUILt- 
NUS. — A Spanish priest of noble family, who 
composed a poem in four books collating of 
about 800 hexameters in each book. The name 
of this Latin poem was Hisloria Evangelica^ writ¬ 
ten about the year 330 a.d. Juvcncus is the 
first of the conspicuous Christian Latin poets. 
“ The [classical] lyric no longer existed, the 
mythological epic had been sung out, and an 
epio treatment of the New Testament was a 
new and daring undertaking to be approached 
only in a spirit of reverence especially as re¬ 
gards the subject matter.” (J. T. Hatfield’s 
Study of Juvcncus), The story of the gospels 
is given in hexameters, closely following the 
old Latin version of the Bible, though at points 
in the New Testament Juvcncus evidently 
has consulted the original Greek. The close¬ 
ness of his following of the Scripture text 
has taken away from any possibility of origi¬ 
nality of treatment of the subject matter. lie 
especially follows St. Matthew, and ends his 
story where St. Matthew ends his. Juvcncus 
is of importance as an early experiment in imita¬ 
tion of a classical model/ He takas Vergil as 
a model, and as Dr. Hatfield’s minute study 
of Juvcncus shows, ” the direct citations in¬ 
clude every book of the Georgies and /Eneid, 
and not a few passages in the Eclogues . . . , 
He never quotes entire more than half a verse 
and t this but rarely.” The combination of 
Christian subject matter directly from the 
gospels and the close imitation of Vorjplian 
stylo made Juvcncus a popular educational 
work in the Middle Ages, a popularity which 
continued into the sixteenth century. Colot 
in drawing up the Statutes for St. Paul’s School, 
1518, requires that the buys be taught specially 
in " Christyn authors that wroto theyro wys- 
dome with clenc and chaste latcn other in 
verse or in prose,” and specifically names 
Juvcncus (with other authors) to servo as 
school authors to be read. 

The preface or prologue to the Hisloria 


Evangelica should be mentioned as rising to 
a higher level of poetic inspiration, In it 
Juvencus speaks of the transitoriness of all 
earthly material things. Nevertheless, men 
are celebrated through long ages for their deeds 
and lives, and poets who celebrate these deeds 
themselves reap fame. The glory of Homer and 
of Vergil is eternal. Juvcncus’ song is the 
life and work of ChriBt. Even the fires which 
will destroy this world will not touch that, 
and perchance, even Juvencus’ book with 
such a subject will save him from the fire, 
and he ends with a prayer for divine assistance 
to speak worthily on his great theme. This 
desire of fame is a forecast of the early Renais¬ 
sance spirit, F. W, 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, JUVENILE 
COURTS, AND JUVENILE PROBATION.— 
“ Juvenile Delimpiency ” is a term generally 
used to refer to the conduct of children of all 
ages when it runs counter to the public stand¬ 
ards of propriety. The term has also a legal 
and technical meaning, ns defined in the penal 
law of New York State since Sept. 1, 1909, 
which says that a child between the ages of 
seven and sixteen who commits any act or 
omission which in the case oi an adult would be 
a crime not punishable by death or life imprison¬ 
ment shall bo deemed guilty of juvenile delin¬ 
quency and punished in the same manner as 
an adult would bo for the same offense except 
when the law provides specifically other pun¬ 
ishment for children under sixteen (L. 1009, 
ch. 478, Now York). The object sought by 
the New York law, which is similar to tlmt 
in other states, is to relieve children who 
commit minor offenses from the stigma and 
disabilities of a public record of crime so 
as .to give them tho maximum chance and 
encouragement to make their future conduct 
normal. The criminal law now very generally 
holds children under seven incapable of com¬ 
mitting crime in the legal sense, and a child 
between soven and fourteen years of age is 
entitled to the presumption of innocence of a 
guilty knowledge that lie was doing wrong, 
though at this age incus rca, or intent to do a 
criminal act, may be shown by evidence and tho 
child held to full responsibility. 

It is less than a century since the attitude of 
the laws of England and the United States, 
and the practice of the courts in condemning 
and sentencing very young children to bar¬ 
barous penalties for trivial offenses revealed 
little knowledge of tho mental life of children 
and less regard for their possible reformation. 
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Through association with hardened criminals 
and every form of vice during the period of 
police custody, court proceedings, and subse¬ 
quently in jails and prisons when under sen¬ 
tence, the record reads like a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the State to manufacture crimi¬ 
nals. Happily ft very different effort is now 
made in all civilized countries, based on a better 
understanding of the psychology of child life 
and a better appreciation of the environmental 
factors in fixing responsibility for crime, which 
has for its aim reformation and prevention 
rather than punishment. Now every possible 
device is sought to keep the child away from the 
contaminating influences of police methods, 
criminal court procedure, jails, and prisons, and 
to deal with juvenile delinquency through the 
educational machinery of a children's court, 
with its special juvenile probation officers, and 
with the cooperation of parents, school authori¬ 
ties. and all public and private agencies dealing 
with children. Only a beginning 1ms been 
made and the change in purpose necessitates so 
many new adjustments which only time can 
bring about that doubtless much of our present 
achievement in dealing with juvenile delin¬ 
quents will seem to future generations to fall 
as far short of justice to the child as the record 
of the past looks dark and dreary to us. 

Character and Extent of Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency. — Very trivial offenses may constitute 
delinquency, and the present tendency in 
juvenile legislation is to enlarge the scope of the 
law in order to bring conduct that may easily 
lead to more serious crime under preventive 
and probational control. Thus the Colorado 
law includes under delinquents persons under 
sixteen years of age charged with visiting 
saloons, jumping on moving trains, wandering 
aimlessly about tho streets at night or about 
railroad^ yards, using vile or obscene language, 
associating with immoral persons, ns well as 
those who violate state laws and city or village 
ordinances. Truancy is usually dealt with in 
the first instance by the truant officer or by the 
school authorities, and therefore docs not appear 
often in court cases. For the entire country it 
would doubtless appear numerically near the 
top of the list of offenses charged against juve¬ 
nile delinquents. 

Owing to the varied and changing definitions 
of the law, no general or comparative statistics 
of juvenile crime throw any satisfactory light 
on the most frequent forms of juvenile delin¬ 
quency. 

The following table gives a summary of tho 
business of several of the more important and 
best organized juvenile courts, covering tho 
year 1908, ns taken from a report of Miss M. Z, 
Doty to a subcommittee of the New York Child 
Welfare Exhibit. The figures arc approximate 
and not comparable because of the different 
bases of organization and procedure in the differ¬ 
ent courts, but they serve to show the aggregate 
number of children coming before these courts, 


and something as to the probable serious or 
trivial character of tho conduct that brought 
them into court. 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall gives ft remarkable sum¬ 
mary of the record evidences of juvenile faults, 
immoralities, and crimes in Adolescence (Vol, I, 
oh. £>, pp. 325-410), which gives data for many 
countries and presents many considerations of 
value concerning the nature and character 
of juvenile delinquency. In New York City 
two thirds of the cases brought into tho 
Children's Court were technically charged 
with violation of section 720 of the penal law, 
which in effect makes playing baseball in the 
city streets or any form of annoyance in public 
places and on public conveyances a misde¬ 
meanor. The majority of cases in the children's 
courts of other cities which children arc sum¬ 
moned for, or charged with, like minor offenses, 
more often reveal changes in the natural envi¬ 
ronment of tho child and the absence of proper 
provision for the natural, and, under slightly 
changed conditions, harmless acts of normal 
child life rather than a depraved or inherently 
criminal disposition. 

A recent study of delinquent children 
brought to court in Chicago during the first 
ten years from June 1, 1899, when the first 
juvenile court in the United States was estab¬ 
lished in Chicago, to June 30, 1909, covered a 
total of 14,183 children, about equally dis¬ 
tributed over the ton years. Of these, 11,413 
wore boys and 2770 were girls. Up to 1906 tho 
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court had jurisdiction only of children under 
sixteen years of age, but a change in the law 
that year gave the court j urisdiction up to seven¬ 
teen for boys and eighteen for girls. Among 
the boys 22 per cent were fifteen years of age, 
18.6 per cent were fourteen years, 14.6 per 
cent thirteen years, and 13 per cent twelve years 
of age. The largest number of girls range from 
fourteen to seventeen inclusive, with the maxi¬ 
mum per cent 26.3 at fifteen years.^ 

An analysis of the offenses which were the 
cause of these children being brought to court 
is interesting, and shows that more than half 
of the delinquent boys were charged with vio¬ 
lation of rights of property ( f< stealing from the 
railroad }i heads the list; stealing money 
comes second; junk, third; shop-lifting, fourth; 
breaking into empty buildings, fifth; stealing 
from parents, stealing and driving away with 
horse, motor, or bicycle, stealing gum, fruit, 
candy, or tobacco, stealing pigeons, clucks, 
stealing newspapers and miscellaneous thefts 
follow in due order). A careful study of 
these cases led the investigator, Dr. Brccldn- 
ridgfij to comment^ " Without minimizing 
the dangers into which a boy may bo led, it 
seems clear that a considerable number of 
these acts are not vicious, but are performed 
in a spirit of liarmless adventure and without 
realization of their possibly serious conso- 
quonoca.” 

Next after stealing, to which is credited 50,8 
per cent of the offenses, comes incorrigibility 
(21.7 per cent), disorderly conduct (16.2 per 
cent), malicious mischief (6.5 per cent), va¬ 
grancy (2.3 per cent), immorality (1.6 per cent), 
dependent charges,—drunkenness of parents, 
lack of care, etc. (.8 per cent), truancy (.7 
per cent), miscellaneous offenses (1.4 per cent). 
This makes the total 102 per cent. Two per 
cent represents cases counted twice; that is, 
brought into court under two different charges. 
The total number of cases brought into court 
was 11,641. 

Of the girls (2770) the offenses arc classified 
as follows: stealing (15 per cent), incorrigi¬ 
bility (42.8 per cent), immorality (31.4 per 
cent), disorderly conduct (6.7 per cent), ma¬ 
licious mischief (.2 per cent), vagrancy (.1 per 
cent), dependent charges (3.3 per cent), mis¬ 
cellaneous (.1 per cent), not reported (.4 per 
cent). The charge of immorality is somewhat 
different from that in the case of boys, and 
usually signifies that the girl has been going in 
bad company, or in tho street day and night, 
or has a bad reputation, or is staying away 
from homo in company with vicious people, is 
strongly suspected of being immoral, or is 
charged with using vulgar and obscene lan¬ 
guage. Every effort is made to protect girls 
from tho ghargo of immorality, and where tho 
evidence is not clear the offense charged is 
usually incorrigibility. 

In tho treatment of the cases just cited 
59.3 per cent of the boys and 37.5 per cent 
vol. in —2 r 


of the girls were put on probation. Twenty- 
0110 and three tenths per cent of the boys and 
51.5 per cent of tho girls were committed to 
institutions, and 10.9 per cent of the boys and 
10 per cent of tho girls were cases continued 
indefinitely or dismissed, while the remaining 
cases (2.5 per cent boys and 1.4 per cent girls) 
wore disposed of otherwise. 

Another interesting fact in connection with 
tho analysis of these Chicago cases shows that 
07.9 per cent of the boys and 70.7 per cent of 
the girls appeared in court only once in this 
ten-year period, while 86.2 per cent of the boys 
and 96.7 per cent of the girls were in court 
twice or less. 

Causes of Juvenile Delinquency, y- Much 
may be inferred as to causes of juvenile delin¬ 
quency from what has been said ns to its char¬ 
acter and extent. Specific and convincing 
statistical evidence is not available, but recent 
studies of cases that come before juvenile 
courts in the large cities indicate that environ¬ 
mental conditions play the largest r61e. Con¬ 
gestion in living quarters, the absence of play¬ 
grounds or any outlet for normal physical ac¬ 
tivities of youth, inadequate or ill-adapted 
schools, and commercialised amusements which 
exploit the normal desire for recreation, taken 
collectively constitute a group of environmental 
conditions which in the large city play havoc 
with the growth and development of childhood. 

Parental neglect and irresponsibility plays, 
perhaps, the second most important rfile. 
This in turn is attributed in part to the long 
working day of the father, to widowhood, 
and to conditions of poverty that require the 
mother to be away from home at work either 
for long hours or at hours when the children 
are free from the control or supervision of the 
school. The juvenile court as a public agency 
to deal with delinquent and neglected children 
has been extended to cover neglect, and in many 
states, as originally in Colorado, the parent or 
parents or legal guardian who is responsible 
for, or by any net encourages, causes, or con¬ 
tributes to the delinquency of the child is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. This enables tho court to 
bring the parent into court on a charge directly 
connected with the delinquency of the child, and 
by suspending sentence the parent can practi¬ 
cally be made the agent of the court to carry 
out the sentence of the court under the super¬ 
intendence and direction of the court. 

Poverty and dependence would seem to bo 
responsible for a great deal of delinquency if 
we regard the records of the court as its solo 
measure. Many persons believe that children 
ought not to be brought into court at all on a 
charge of destitution or poverty, and it is certain 
that tlic courts are always embarrassed to know 
how to deal with such cases, which would seem 
more properly to belong either to private chari¬ 
ties or to officials of the poor law than to 
juvenile courts. Definite commitments to in¬ 
stitutions in the case of orphan children or of 
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children who must bo taken from their parents 
because of improper guardianship would still 
have to be settled in a court ( of justice and 
should of courso be put within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of ft juvenile court, 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. — The 
Juvenile Court , — The movement for separate 
courts for children began in Massachusetts in 
1869, and although measures were taken to 
secure them, no progress was made. The idea 
was, however, adopted in Adelaide, South 
Australia, in 1898, and soon after this example 
was copied in Toronto. As now known, tho 
first juvenile court in the United States was or¬ 
ganized in Chicago In 1899, and is now an 
institution very generally found in tho larger 
cities of tho country, as an adjunct of their 
judicial system. It has spread as an institu¬ 
tion very rapidly even beyond the borders of 
tlie United States, and is now recognized in 
England and throughout Europe as a distinc¬ 
tive American contribution to social adminis¬ 
trative progress. In many places, as in Now 
York City, it is grafted upon tho regular ju¬ 
dicial system. In Manhattan, the New York 
Child voids Court, as it is called, is known ns the 
children's part of the second division of the 
Court of Special Sessions. Two of the judges of 
the Court of Special Sessions sit in turn, three 
months at a time, in the Children's Court, and 
it has its regular quota of court officials and 
police officers, Until recently it had no proba¬ 
tion officers, but agents of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children acted as 
official investigators and parole officers of the 
court; now there arc eighteen probation officers. 
The procedure of the court is that of 
the criminal court, with slight modification 
depending upon the attitude and personality 
of the judge on the bench. This is not a good 
sample of what tho Children's Court ought to 
ho, as conceived by those who regard it as a 
now device for handling children in a new way 
without necessarily implying any new le^al 
principles or any radical changes in our juris¬ 
prudence. 

The model juvenile court seeks to express a 
new attitude of society toward juvenile delin¬ 
quency which will make the welfare of the child 
and the good of the State sufficient grounds on 
which to base tho right of the court to control 
the custody of the child and to permit the court, 
if necessary, to take the child from its natural 
parents or guardians, provided its welfare is 
the determining factor. The juvenile court 
thus becomes, not an instrument for prosecut¬ 
ing a criminal, for the juvenile delinquent hence¬ 
forth is not to be regarded as a criminal, but 
the agent of the State for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting and conserving a great and fundamental 
interest of the Stato, which is the well-being of 
each individual child whose well-being for any 
cause is not properly safeguarded by its natural 
protectors or guardians. 

The juvenile court, organized as part of the 


administrative machinery of the government, 
can also servo to bring into effective coopera¬ 
tion for the better protection of the child and 
tho improvement of its surroundings through 
probation and other proper methods and court 
procedure every child-helping resource of the 
community, — paronts, teachers, social work¬ 
ers, play grounds, neighborhood centers, settio- 
ments, churches, and institutions of all kinds. 
It can secure for the child a physical examina¬ 
tion and proper treatment for physical defects. 
It can do aU of these things under the continu¬ 
ous and wise supervision of the court authorized 
at any time to intervene on behalf of the welfare 
of the child and exercise the full compelling 
authority of the State. The courts of last 
resort have construed the laws creating juve¬ 
nile courts so as to uphold this broad exercise 
of power on the ground that this is a power 
which has been used froin earliest times by the 
English chancellors, who in some of the oldest 
eases held that the right to take a child from the 
custody of its parents existed where the father 
ill-treated or was cruel to infant children, was 
drunken or debauched, or whose domestic rela¬ 
tions tended to corrupt and contaminate his 
children. 

To separate the child offender from the adult 
criminal, to make the court an agency for rescue 
as well as punishment, and to bring home to tho 
parent n realizing sense of the great responsi¬ 
bility for the wrong-doing of his child, and to 
avoid the necessity for commitment of chil¬ 
dren to jail, — are among the prime objects 
of the juvenile court. 

England through the Children's Act of 1909 
(see Childhood, Legislation foh the Con- 
seiivation and Protection on) has made pro¬ 
vision for juvenile courts by authorizing tho 
appointment of special children's magistrates, 
and while, as yet, little progress has been mado 
in providing different rooms or buildings from 
those in which other sittings of tho court are 
held and thus giving to the juvenile court a 
distinctive character of its own, tho legal ma¬ 
chinery exists, and only a more liberal construc¬ 
tion of the act by the home office is necessary 
to accomplish this result, 

A great deal depends on the physical ma¬ 
chinery of the juvenile court for its best success. 
A separate building constructed on different 
architectural lines from tho traditional court¬ 
house and separated from the machinery asso¬ 
ciated with'Police arrests and prosecuting meth¬ 
ods is desired. Even in densely populated 
areas the impossibility of providing separate 
courts in sufficient numbers to be readily acces¬ 
sible for all the children suggests the further 
necessity of creating some local agencies other 
than police courts for hearing ami sifting minor 
complaints, sending only the more serious ones 
to tho children's courts. 

The existing practice in many communities 
of assigning the regulnr judges and using the 
regular courthouse for part time in the work 
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of tho children’s court may be an intermediate and Now York, have provided for state supervi- 
step to ail improvement on existing methods sion of probation work through a state proba- 

where there is no children’s court, but it is not to tion commission, and in this way secure more 

be commended as a solution of the difficulties uniform and better results, 
or as a way of achieving the aims of a proper Volunteer and unpaid probation officers arc 
juvenile court, The detention house, or a relied upon in some communities to perform 

place where children may be kept in custody such work, They can be used as aids to public 

pending trial or investigation of their cases, or salaried officers, devoting their whole time to 

for brief periods of necessary confinement, is their professional duties. The paid probation 

an important adjunct of the children’s court. officer serving as a public official under state 

and should differ ns much from the ordinary jail supervision is essential to secure the best results, 

as tho children’s court is different from tho and the volunteer can best serve ns an aid am! 

regular court. The essence of juvenile court supplementary force. The expense of the pro- 

procedure, however, consists in a proper system bation system is not large, and when considered 

of probation. in relation to the saving in the cost of mnintc- 

Juvenile Probation. — Tho New York Pro- nance where persons arc put in jails or public 

bation Association defines probation ns a institutions, it is a real economy. The “ Big 

means of disciplining and seeking to improve Brother ” movement was started in 1901 by the 

offenders without committing them to correc- Men’s Club and Bibjc ClasB of the Central 

tional institutions. This is applied both to Presbyterian Church of New York through tho 

children and adults in New York State, and now efforts of Mr. Ernest K. Coulter, Clerk of 

in many jurisdictions. Tho “ fine ” 83 'stem is tho Children’s Court of Manhattan, to secure 

rapidly losing favor, especially in dealing with a Protestant probation officer to look after 

children, whore the parent invariably paid tho Protestant children in the court as Jewish and 

fino and was the one punished, or the child Catholic children were being looked after by rep- 

went to jail in default of payment and was rcsentatives of their own religious bodies, The 

put under influences likely to instil or develop idea of the movement is that a man shall take 

criminal tendencies. Some method of treat- one boy, make a friend of him,and help him and 

meat that will restrain children from continu- his family in any way he can, that is, be " a big 

ing in evil ways and at the same time help thorn brother ” to him. Tho proper assignment of 

to overcomo bad influences and encourage them boys from the court to the most suitable per- 

to attend school regularly, keep away from sons among volunteer big brothers, the securing 

harmful places and unfit companions, and con- of records and reports of what is (lone with the 

duct themselves with some regard for tho rights boys and tho instruction and guidance of big 

of others is so universally needed, and proba- brothers demands a central organization and 

tion, properly safeguarded in a way to secure supervision which has led to the incorporation 

appointment of efficient probation officers, so of a board of directors. The cooperation of tho 

admirably meets this need, that its adoption is Y.M.C.A. and the part use of its plant for 

spreading rapidly. Massachusetts enacted tho big brother boys has been secured and plans 

first probation law in 187S, which for two years have been considered to organize the movement 

applied only to Boston, then to tho entire state, on a national scale, but thus far it has been diffi- 

and both to juvenile and adult offenders. Illi- cult to get sufficient financial support to test 

nois, Minnesota, and Rhode Island were the next fully its possibilities, A woman’s auxiliary 

states to adopt probation laws in 1899, more known as tho “ Big Sisters ” has been started 

than twenty years after Massachusetts had to deal with girls. 

pointed the way. New Jersey and Vermont Recent Legislation. — The statutes enacted 
followed in 1900, which brought the list up to in 1910 on probation, juvenile courts, adult 

six states, but by the end of another decade contributory delinquency and dependency, and 

(1910) thirty-eight states and the District of juvenile detention homes arc cited by chapter 

Columbia applied probation to children, and and date in the report of the New York Probation 
twenty of these states to adult offenders. Commissioners for 1911, while similar statutes 

The principles of probation are simple, but for earlier years arc given In previous reports 

their application difficult, So much depends of that commission. In 1910 adult contribu- 

011 the personality of the probation officer. tory delinquency laws were enacted in Vir- 

In many places such officers are appointed as gima, Rhode Island, New York, and Kentucky, 

part of tho spoils system in politics, and even while the probation system was extended or 

where, as in very few cases, civil service appoint- adopted for the first time in the District of 

monte arc made, it is difficult to secure compc- Columbia. Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 

tent persons and to get adequate appropriations New York, Vermont, and Virginia, and statu- 

for the payment of enough probation officers tory provision for detention homes was enacted 

so that efficient work can be do nO k without over- in Maryland and New Jersey, S, M, L, 

burdening the probation officer with more eases See Citisiknsiiip, Education for; Child- 
than he can handle with due regard to the deli- hood, Legislation for the Conservation 

cate nature of the work and thoroughness in its and Protection of; Humane Education; 

execution. Several states, like Massachusetts Penology, Educational Aspects of; Re- 
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FORMATORY EDUCATIONS SOCIAL JUSTICE AND 

Education; Children, Criminality in; Edu¬ 
cation and Crime; Attendance, Compulsory; 
Moral Education; Religious Education. 

R©fer fences ■. — 

Barrett, R. M. Treatment of Juvenile Offenders; 
with Statistics of thoir Numbers. Jour. Royal 
Slate Society, pp. 183-201. (London, 1900.) 

Barrows, 9. 1. OntMroft’* Courte in the United States. 
Their Origin, Development and Results. (Wash¬ 
ington! 1001.) 

Burns, A. Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile 
Delinquency. Proc, Second Annual FJawjround 
Congress, pp. 105-170. (Now York, 1008.) 

Breckinridge, S. ]?., and Adhott, Edith. The De¬ 
linquent Child and the Home. A Study of the Cases 
in the Chicago Juvenile Court durino the first Ten 
Years of Us History. Russell Sago Foundation 
Publications. (New York, 1912.) 

Denver Juvenile Court. Problem of the Children and 
how the State of Colorado Cares for them. (Don- 
vct, 1901.) 

Ghoss.uann, M. R, E. Career of the Child (Criminality 
in Children), pp. 298-321. (Boston, 1011.) 

Hall, G. S. Adolescence, Vol, I, Chap, 5 on Juve- 
nilo Faults, Immoralities, and Crimes, pp. 325 
410. (Now York, 1908.) 

Hart, H, H„ anti others. Preventive Treatment of 
Neglected Children. Russell Sago Foundation, 4 
vols. on Correction and Prevention, Vol. IV, 
pp. 419. (Now York, 1010.) 

Hart, H. II. (editor). Juvenile Court Laws in the 
United States Summarized, Russell Sago Founda¬ 
tion, (Now York, 1910.) 

Hurley, Y. D. (eompUeir), Origin of the Illinois Juiuc- 
nitc Court Law. (Chicago, 1007.) 

Loening, Edoar. Dio KriminalitUt dcr Jugend und 
die Xwangserzichung in Deutschland, fldwb. der 
Staatswisscnschaftcn, Vol. VIII, pp. 1138, 1142. 
(Jena, 1911.) 

Mack, J. W. Juvenile Court, Addresses on, American 
Bar Ass'n. Proceedings, 1900; Minnesota liar 
Asa'n., Apr, 2, 1007. 

The Law and the Child, Survey, Fob. 5, 1910, 

Tho Stato and tho Child, Proc. N.Y , Academy of 
Political Science, July, 1911. (Judge Mack's 
papers give clear presentation or philanthropic 
and lagal aspects, of juvenile courts and tUo 
treatment of juvenile offenders.) 

Mangold, G. B. Child Problems, Bk. IV. (Now 
York, 1910.) 

Morrison, W. D. Juvenile Offenders. (New York, 1807.) 

Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions, 
1004. Special Census Report. (Washington, 1907.) 

Reform of tho Criminal Law and Proeedurc, III, 
Treatment of Juveniles Delinquency, pp, Q7G-705, 
Proceedings of Academy of Political Science (N.Y.), 
Vol. I, No. 4, July, 1011. 

Russell, C. E. B„ and Rhjoy, L. M, The Making of 
the Criminal , Valuable for foreign laws and meth¬ 
ods of treatment o( juvenile aftcudm. (New 
York, 1006.) 

Snedden, D. S. Adwtnts/mffon and Educational IForfc 
of American Juvenile Reform Schools. Teachers 
College Scries Contrilmtiong to Education, No, 
12. (Now York, 1907.) 

Survey, The. Ten Years of tho Juvenile Court. Vol. 
XXIII, No. 19, Feb. 1910, See also special 
issues under title of Charities and the Commons, 
Vol. XUl, No. 15, Jan. 7, 1905; Vol. XI, No. U>, 
Nov. 7, 1903, on Campaign for Childhood; Issuo 
of Sept. 20, 1002, pp. 261-284, on Probation and 
its V rob!cms. 

Trayib, 1\ The Yoang Malefactor. A Study in 
Juvenile Delinquency, its Causes and Treatment. 
(New York, 1008.) 

Weill, Chas. P. Juvenile Delinquency and its Relation 
to Employment. Report on condition of Women 
and Child Wage-earners in tho United States. 
Prepared under Direction of United States Comr. 
of Labor. (Washington, 1911.) 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO, 
MICH. — A coeducational institution, char¬ 
tered ns tho Michigan and Huron Insti¬ 
tute, in 1833, and later changed to tho 
Kalamazoo Literary Institute. For a few 
years following 1837 the school was affiliated 
with the University of Michigan. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1855, the institution was chartered as a 
college. Women were, from the first, admitted 
on equal terms with men, A theological sem¬ 
inary originally planned was early abandoned. 
Tho Hoard of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
body of thirty-six, elected in three classes, one 
class being chosen each year to serve three years, 
There are no fraternities. Presidents of Kala¬ 
mazoo College have been: the Rev. J. A. Ii. Stone. 
1855"18C3; JohnM. Gregory, 1864-1867; the Rev. 
Kendall Brooks, 1868-1887; the Roy. Monson H, 
Wilcox, 1887-1891; Theodore Nelson, 1891-1892; 
and Arthur Gaylord Slocum, 1892, The institu¬ 
tion maintains undergraduate courses leading 
to the bachelor’s degrees in arts, and science; 
the entrance requirements are fifteen units. 
The degree of A.M. is given for one year’s 
graduate study in residence. Grounds, build¬ 
ings, and equipment arc valued at $142,000. 
The productive endowment is $460,000, yielding 
an annual income of S22,000. There are (1912) 
thirteen members of the instructing staff. Tho 
enrollment, in 1911-1912 was 180. O. G. 

KANSAS CITY UNIVERSITY, KANSAS 
CITY, KAN. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1890 under tho auspices of tho 
Methodist Protestant Church. It includes Mather 
college, college of theology, college of music, 
Kansas City Normal School, WilaonHigh School, 
school of elocution and oratory and Kansas 
City Hahnemann Medical College. Students 
are admitted on meeting tho entrance require¬ 
ments of fifteen units. Tho degrees of A.B., 
B.S., Ph.D., and ILL. arc conferred. Tho 
degree of R.D. is conferred in the theological 
dopartment, for which tho entrance require¬ 
ment is the A.B degree, Tho faculty con¬ 
sists of fifty-six members, of whom forty Imvo 
the rank of full professor, In 1910-1911 tho 
enrollment of students was 445, of whom 
thirty wore in the college, sixty-eight in medi¬ 
cine, and thirteen in theology. Tho faculty 
consists of fifty-six members. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COL¬ 
LEGE, MANHATTAN, KAN. — An institu¬ 
tion organized in 1863 as a result of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act of Congress of 1862, and by tho 
donation to the state of tho grounds, buildings, 
and equipment of Blueinont Central College, 
founded in 1858. The collcgo offers facilities 
for a liberal or a technical education. The 
faculties include 186^ professors, instructors, 
and assistants, organised into four divisions 
or schools, via. Division of General Science, 
Division of Agriculture, Division of Mechanic 
Arts, and Division of Home Economics. Four- 
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teen four-year courses, each leading to a degree, three teachers and an inspector were to be 

arc offered in the several divisions. Graduate elected for one-year terms. During 1801 

courses lead to the master’s degree. Prepara- reports show that the schools in existence were 
tory courses are offered, and also short courses mostly subscription schools or private enter- 
of twelve to four weeks each, in agriculture, prisesj no state aid was granted that year and 

dairying, and domestic science. A department only twelve counties made any returns as to 

of college extension employs a staff of fifteen schools. A law providing for a state one mill 
specialists, who devote their whole time to ex- tax was enacted in 1861. In 1862 reports 
tension work consisting of lectures, fanners’ from twenty-eight counties were received, 
institutes, social center work, rural education, Between 1855 and 1860 as many as eighteen 
correspondence courses, and highway, bridge, universities and ten colleges were chartered 
and drainage engineering. An agricultural by the legislature, only three of which sur- 
experiment station with a central station at vived, two of tho three becoming state ins ti¬ 
the college and four branches had an annual tutions. 

budget for 1011 of S102,500, < An engineering In the constitution of 1859 definite provision 
experiment station conducts investigations of was made for a Slate Superintendent of Public 
engineering problems. The campus consists Instruction and for county superintendents; 
of 160 acres, and the experimental farms of for the preservation of tho school lands and for 
5130 acres. The college 1ms twenty buildings a board of school fund commissioners; and 
devoted to instruction and laboratory pur- for the establishment of a state university 
poses. The library contains 00,000 volumes, and the preservation of its funds. The educa- 
Thc total budget for 1911 amounts to §563,000. tionni provisions of the 1859 constitution have 
The enrollment of resident students for 1910- remained unchanged to the present time. 
1911 was 2407. After the settlement of the slavery difficulties, 

the eastern portion of the state began to fill up, 
KANSAS, STATE OF. — First organized and the increase in population was still move 
by Congress as a separate territory in 1854, rapid after the close of the Civil War. The 
and admitted to the Union as the thirty-fourth number of original school districts in 1865 
state in 1801. It is located in the north was 222; in I860 it was 986; and in 1870 it was 
central division, and 1ms a land area of 200S. In 1863 the first teachers' institute was 
81,700 square miles. In size it is about the held, and the State Teachers’ Association was 
same as that of Minnesota and one third larger organized. In 1863 Lawrence University, chnr- 
than all the New England states. For admin- tered in 1859, became the State University of 
istrativc purposes the state is divided into Kansas JMucinonl College, chartered in 

counties, and these in turn into cities and 1858, became the Kansas State Agricultural 
school districts, In 1910 Kansas had a popu- College (q.v>), and the bill establishing a state 
lation of 1,690,949 ami a density of population normal school was signed. In 1864 the issu- 
of 20.7 per square mile. ancc of bonds for school buildings was first 

Educational History. — The Jesuits were the authorized, and the State Superintendent was 
first teachers in the territory, opening schools directed to hold a teachers’ institute in each 
at a number of places for the instruction and senatorial district in the state. In 1868 the 
conversion of the Indians. A white school holding of teachers’ institutes was changed 
was opened at what is now Kansas City, in from one in each senatorial to one in each 
1844, but the school which is usually regarded judicial district. In 1869 the examination of 
as marking the beginning of free schools in teachers was taken from the county suporin- 

Kansas was opened at Lawrence in 1855. tendonts and given to a county board of 

Four constitutions were prepared by differ- examiners of three, of which the county supar¬ 
ent parties and conventions, viz. in 1855, 1857, intcmlcnt was the chairman. In 1870 a 
1858, and 1859. The constitution of 1859 district tax for library purposes was authorized, 
was finally accepted by Congress on the ad mis- In 1S70 a second normal school was cstab- 

sion of the state. In each of the four cormtitu- lished at Leavenworth: in 1872 one was cstab- 

tions, provision was made for a state system lished for colored students in connection with 

of education, and somewhat similar provisions Quindaro University; and in 1874 a third 

with reference to education were contained in school was established at Concordia, In 1876 

each of the four. In 1855 school trustees were the appropriations for all schools wove cut off, 

required to report to the Secretary of State. and all but the one at Emporia were definitely 

In 1857 a territorial superintendent of abandoned, The land endowment saved Kin- 
schools was appointed to look after the school poria, and appropriations for it were resumed 
lands, though little was done toward the open- a few years later. In 1873 the State Board of 
ing of schools before 18.59. In 1858 county Education was created and given power to 

superintendents wore provided for, but the examine teachers for state certificates. In 

office was abolished the next year. In I860 1877 a four-weeks teachers’ institute was made 

township trustees were directed to divide their obligatory in each county, and tho control 
townships into districts and tho district system of the institute was transferred, in part, to 
was definitely established, For each district the county superintendent. About 1870 tho 
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movement for public high schools began, and 
in 1885 the State University abandoned its 
preparatory department, after which the devel¬ 
opment of high schools was rapid. In 1897 a 
state textbook commission was provided forj 
in 1899 high school books and school supplies 
were also to bo adopted; and in 1901 ifc was 
made unlawful for any one to offer to sell to 
trustees - any book, man, chart, or piece of 
apparatus not approved by the commission 
and having a minimum price fixed by them. 

In 1003 an efficient compulsory education 
law was enacted, and an extra tax for iiulus- 
trial training authorized. In 1905 the State 
Board of Education was given power to pre¬ 
scribe a course of study for the schools of the 
state; a good child labor law was enacted; 
and a tax for county high schools was provided. 
In 1907 educational requirements for the office 
of county superintendent were added, 

In 1909 normal training in high schools and 
academics was provided for, and $50,000 stato 
aid voted for tins purpose; the school land laws 
wore revised; the Barnes high school Jaw 
validated, and provision was made to license 
business colleges to canvass for students in the 
counties. The legislation of 1911 was the 
most important enacted by any legislature. 
The minimum term was raised from five to 
seven months, and state aid granted to weak 
districts; the standards for certification were 
to be increased gradually, and the State Board 
of Education given power to name and to in¬ 
crease requirements; consolidation of districts, 
and the provision of transportation were nmdo 
easier; city boards of education were reduced 
in number, and made elective at large; town¬ 
ship high schools were authorized; the high 
school normal training law of 1909 was extended 
and grants for agricultural instruction added; 
free high school tuition for rural pupils was 
provided; joint county institutes were per¬ 
mitted; and the salaries of county superin¬ 
tendents were materially increased. 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the school system of the stato is a Stato Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, a State Board 
of Education, a Board of School Fund Com¬ 
missioners, and a School Textbook Commis¬ 
sion. The Stato Superintendent is elected by 
the people for two-year terms. lie lias general 
supervision and management of the educa¬ 
tional interests of the state; gives official 
opinions to the county superintendents; pre¬ 
pares all blanks and forms, ami edits the school 
laws biennially; visits each county biennially, 
and makes a biennial report to tho Governor; 
apportions the school fund to the counties; 
and advises with the county superintendents 
ns to the time and place of holding their normal 
institutes, and the selection of an institute 
conductor. The State Board of Education 
consists of the State Superintendent, tho Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Kansas, the President 
of tho State Agricultural College, the President 


of tho State Normal School, and three school¬ 
men, appointed by tho Governor with the con¬ 
sent of the Senate and for two-year terms. Tfiis 
Board meets at its own pleasure, and its chief 
function is to prepare uniform examination 
questions for use in the county examinations; 
to examine teachers for state certificates ana 
stale diplomas; to approve colleges and normal 
schools, both within and without the state, 
and place them on the accredited list for the 
exemption of their graduates from nil or part 
of the state examinations^ and to prescribe 
standards for the certification of kindergarten 
and manual training teachers, and to prescribe 
the course of instruction in manual training 
schools, 

Tho State Superintendent together with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney-General 
constitute the Board of Commissioners for the 
management and investment of the state per¬ 
manent school fund, the norma! school fund, 
and the university fund. The State Superin¬ 
tendent is Secretary of the Board. All school 
districts issuing bonds must first offer them at 
par to the Commission, thus insuring that all 
the school funds may be kept safely invested 
nil the time. 

The School Textbook Commission consists 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
ex ojjieio , us chairman, and eight persons, 
appointed by the Governor for four-year terms, 
the Senate approving, and not more than five 
from the ranks of any one political parly. 
Tliis Commission adopts a uniform scries of 
textbooks for the elementary and high schools 
of tho state, and fixes the price nt winch they 
may be sold. Maps, charts, globes, and appa¬ 
ratus must be similarly adopted and a minimum 
price fixed. Any city, town, or district may 
vote to furnish free books to its pupils, but the 
use of the adopted books is made obligatory 
upon all 

For each county there is a county superin¬ 
tendent, elected hjr the people for two-year 
terms. He is required to visit schools; keep 
detailed records of many kinds; make quarterly 
and annual reports to the State Superintendent; 
apportion the school moneys to the districts; 
determine and change school district linos, and 
discontinue depopulated districts; hold an 
annual normal institute of four weeks in length; 
divide his county into from one to five truancy 
districts and nominate a truant officer for 
each to the couiity commissioners; to open 
schools, employ touchers, and levy a school tux 
sufficient to maintain five months of school in 
case school directors fail or refuse to do so; 
and to act ns agent and supervisor of the orphan 
and reform school pupils indentured in his 
county, visiting each twice a year and report¬ 
ing as lo their condition and progress. For 
Ids services he receives a salary of from $000 
to $1800 a year, varying with the school popu¬ 
lation of his county. The county superin¬ 
tendent together with two competent persons, 
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holding high-grade teachers' certificates and 
appointed by him, constitute the county 
board of examiners. This hoard conducts 
quarterly examinations, using questions pre¬ 
pared by the State Board of Education* and 
grants four grades of county teachers' certifi¬ 
cates. Cities of the first and second class are 
exempt from the county examinations, and 
any school district employing ten or moro 
teachers may have its own hoard of examiners 
and examine its own teachers. Holders of 
state certificates and normal school certificates 
are exempt from such local examinations. 

The counties are divided into school districts, 
each having a district board, consisting of a 
director, a clerk, and a treasurer, each elected 
for three-year terms. Cities having a popula¬ 
tion of 15,000 or over constitute cities of the 
first class and are governed by boards of edu¬ 
cation of six members elected at large. Cities 
of from 2000 to 15,000 population consti¬ 
tute cities of the second class, and are governed 
by boards of education of six members also 
elected at large. Cities of 2« r >0 to 2000 people 
constitute cities of the third class, but, unless 
provided for by special law, these arc governed 
as school districts, The treasurer of the board 
lms charge of the money of the district or city, 
and the clerk keeps all records and makes an 
annual report to the school meeting and to the 
county superintendent. An annual school 
meeting is provided for, and its powers set 
forth. The annual meeting of the district may 
by vote, if the county superintendent conours, 
discontinue its schools, and pay an adjoining 
district to teach its pupils for one or more 
years, and still retain its integrity ns a dis¬ 
trict; or it may voto to annex the district 
to an adjoining district or city, or to con¬ 
solidate its schools with those of one or moro 
othor districts. 

School Support. — The state originally re¬ 
ceived the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
(2,801,300 acres) for common schools; two 
townships (46,080 acres) for a university; 
00,000 acres for an agricultural and mechanical 
college; and 30,380 acres of salt lands for a 
normal school The common school lands 
have boon sold and a permanent common school 
fund of $8,500,000 has been built up. So large 
is the number of school children in Kansas that 
the income from this fund is worth only about 
ninety cents per census pupil, five to twenty- 
one years of age, per year. It is apportioned 
to the counties and from tho counties to the 
districts semi annually on this basis. Tho 
one-mill stato tax enacted in 1861 was later re¬ 
pealed. Strong efforts have been made within 
the last ten years to sccuro a now state school 
tax, but so far they have boon unsuccessful 
Tho university lands lmvo produced an endow¬ 
ment of $145,000; tho agricultural college 
lands, $500,000; and tho normal school lands, 
$270,000. The chief reliance of tho schools 
is on local taxation, which may go up to 


mills. District boards must levy up to that 
rate if necessary to maintain a seven montils' 
school. Cities may also levy local taxes for 
schools up to G mills if of the first class, 0 mills 
if of the second class. All cities and districts 
may, in addition, levy a tax of from i to 1 mill 
for industrial training, and i to 2 mills addi¬ 
tional for library purposes. About 85 per cont 
of the total t expenditure for education comes 
from local district taxation. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the total 
population, about 95 per cent are white and 
90 per cent are native born. The foreign born 
are largely English, German, and Swedish. 
There are fow cities in the state, and about 
75 per cent of the total population live in 
rural districts. 

Since 1903 the state has had a good com¬ 
pulsory attendance law, and since 1905 a good 
child labor law. Each county is divided into 
from one to five truanoy districts, and a truant 
officer is appointed to see that the law is en¬ 
forced. Cities Conn independent truancy dis¬ 
tricts, In 1900 Kansas stood third in tho 
percentage of literates (2.9 per cent) in tho 
total population, Iowa and Nebraska alone 
having less. The estimated value of the school 
property of Kansas is $18,000,000, or an 
average of about $1900 for each school house in 
the state. Since 1903 the state has offered aid 
for industrial instruction (manual training and 
domestic science), duplicating any amount 
raised and expended up to $250 a year in each 
place. Separato schools for the colored race 
are not permitted except in the cities of tlio 
first class and the high school at Kansas City, 
Kan., but a recent report of tho State Super¬ 
intendent recommends such change in tho law 
as will permit of their establishment, 

Teachers and Training. — About one fourth 
of the teaching force each year is composed of 
inoxporienccd teachers, and about 80 per cent 
arc teaching on second and third grade county 
certificates. About 5 per cent arc normal 
graduates. For the training of these, and tho 
improvement of those in service, a teachers' 
normal institute, of not less than four weeks' 
duration, must be held in each county each year. 
Adjacent counties may combine for a union insti¬ 
tute. The time and place of bolding the institute, 
as well as the institute conductors to be em¬ 
ployed, must be approved by tho state superin¬ 
tendent, and all conductors must be certificated 
for the work by tho State Board of Education. 
A State Teachers' Heading Circle, under tho 
direction of a board chosen by the county super¬ 
intendents' section of tho State Teachers' Asso¬ 
ciation and with the State Superintendent as 
ex officio Chairman of tho Board, outlines a 
course of rending each year for tho teachers of 
the statCj and all examinations for state teach¬ 
ers' certificates must include reading circle 
work as one of the examination subjects. For 
the training of new teachers, the state main¬ 
tains three normal schools, and has made ex- 
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tensive provision for normal training classes in 
the high school of the state, with annual state 
aid , 

Secondary Education. — The law provides 
for three kinds of high schools, — district, 
union, and county. Cities and single districts 
may establish a high school loy their own chil¬ 
dren, which must be maintained out of tiro 
ordinary district funds. Counties may estab¬ 
lish county high schools for all the children of 
the county, by election and majority vote, and 
levy a special county high school tax up to six 
mills for the support of the same. Any two or 
more school districts may vote to unite to form 
a union for the purposes of providing higher 
instruction, in which caso each district main¬ 
tains its separate schools and the union district 
is a separate superimposed district, with power 
to levy regular district taxes, but the share 
paid by each district is in proportion to the 
number of children attending the union dis¬ 
trict. The support of all high schools is by 
local taxation, except that, since 1005, any 
county not maintaining a county High school 
may vote to levy a general county high school 
tax of from one fourth to three mills on a 11 
county property except that cities of 1(5,000 in¬ 
habitants or over are exempt, and to apportion 
the proceeds of such tax pro rata among the 
different high schools of the county in propor¬ 
tion to- the average daily attendance in each. 
Pupils in non-high school districts in the poorer 
counties are provided with free tuition in ad¬ 
jacent high schools. State aid is granted for 
normal training classes (§500) with. $250 addi¬ 
tional if they also offer courses in agriculture and 
domestic science. 

Higher and Special Education, — The Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas {q.v.), opened in 1860, and 
the State Agricultural College {q.v.) t opened in 
1803, are the two higher institutions maintained 
by the state. In addition to these two state 
institutions, eighteen denominational colleges 
offer higher education within the state. 


College 

Location Opened 

Control 

For 

Highland UnWerrsity 
Baker Coll pro 

UvsWftTul 

Baldwin 

1857 

1858 

Piesb. 

M, E. 

Both aexfa 
Both sexes 

St. Benedict's Col- 
lego 

Ottawa College 

Atchison 

1855 

n. c. 

Men 

Ottawa 

1805 

Bapt. 

Bath sexes 

Washburn 

Topeka 

1806 

§?"<? 

Both sexes 

8t. Mary’B 

St, Mary’s 

1S0D 

Men 

Bethany 

Emporia 

Lindaborg 

1881 

Lulh. 

Both sexes 

Emporia 

1883 

Ureal). 

Both flexes 

Kansas Wesleyan 

Salinn 

1880 

M. E. 

Both sexes 

University 





Southwest Knnsaa 
College 

Midland Coll ego 

Winfield 

1880 

M. E. 

Both sexes 

Atchison 

1887 

I.uth. 

Both sexes 

Cooper Col lego 

Sterling 

1887 

U. Pres. 

Both sexes 

Fnirmoimt College 

Wichita. 

1802 

Cong. 

Both sexes 

St. John's Lutheran 

Winflohl 

1803 

I.uth. 

Men 

Kansas City Uni¬ 

Kansas 

1800 

Moth. 

Both sexes 

versity 

City 


Prot. 


McPherson College 

McPherson 

1807 

Ger, 

Both sexes 



Bapt. 


Eriemis University 

Wichita 

1808 

Friends 

Both sexes 

Campbell College 

I lot ton 

1003 

U, 13, 

Both sexes 


Since 1809, the state has made special appro¬ 
priations for the partial support of Western 
University at Quindaro, an institution founded 
for u freedmon ” before the days of emancipa¬ 
tion. The Governor also appoints a majority 
of its Board of Trustees, thus virtually making 
it a state normal, agricultural, mechanical, 
and domestic science school for the colored 
race. The state has similarly practically 
adopted the Topeka Industrial and Educa¬ 
tional Institute, a western Tuskegee, and 
makes small annual appropriations for its 
partial support. The state also maintains the 
Soldiers' Orphans 1 Homo at Atchison; the 
State Scliool for the Deaf at Olathe; the State 
School for the Blind at Kansas City, Kan.: 
the Boys’ Industrial .School at Topeka; and 
the Kansas Industrial School for Girls at 
Beloit. 'E. P. C. 
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KANSAS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, LAW¬ 
RENCE, KAN,— A coeducational institution 
forming part of the free public school system 
of the state, and established by act of legisla¬ 
ture in 18G4. Seventy-two sections of land 
had already been set apart for the-^urpose by 
Act of CongresB in 1861. The institution was 
opened at Lawrence, tho citizens of which 
provided the first building, in 1806. The law 
school was opened in 1878; the school of phar¬ 
macy in 1S85; the school of engineering in 
1891; in 1896 the graduate school was organ¬ 
ized; and in 1S09 a full school of medicine 
was instituted; in 1909 the school of education 
and division of university extension were 
added. 

The government of the University is vested 
in a board of seven regents, six of whom are 
appointed by the Governor and’ who hold 
office for four years. The departments of 
instruction of tho University arc as follows: 
graduate, college, fine arts, law,. pharmacy, 
medicine, summer session, education, univer¬ 
sity extension, Tho entrance requirements 
arc fifteen units except in the medical school, 
where two years of college work arc required, 
and in the law school, whore, after 1012, one 
year of college work will be necessary. AH the 
departments offer four-year courses leading to 
their appropriate degrees, except the law school, 
where only a three-year course is given leading 
to the LL.B. Advanced degrees, including 
A.M., and the Ph.D., aru conferred for 

work in residence. The total registration in 
584 
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1010-1911 was 2398, The teaching staff con¬ 
sists of 170 professors and 05 instructors and 
assistants, 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
SALINA, KAN. — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1886 under the auspices of the 
Northwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Academic, collegiate, nor¬ 
mal, musical, commercial, and oratorical de¬ 
partments arc maintained. Candidates aro 
admitted on about eight points of high sohool 
work. On completion of the appropriate 
courses the degrees of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. 
arc granted. The faculty consists of forty- 
three members, 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804). — The 
most important and commanding figure in the 
development of later modern culture, and the 
author of the intellectual and moral revolution 
which brought forward and fashioned a radical 
conception of the significance of humanity. 
Ho was born of humble parentage in Konigs- 
berg, Germany. The advantages that came to 
him in youth through his education during eight 
years in the Collegium Fredericianum were due 
to the devotion and wisdom of his mother, the 
material assistance of a maternal uncle, and the 
belief in his ability by the family pastor, F. A, 
Schultz, who was also a leader in the movement 
known as Pietism. Despite his poverty, lie 
completed a course at i the university in his 
na ti vc city (1740-1740), intending, as sometimes 
supposed, to prepare himself for the Church, 
This alleged purpose waned as he passed on in 
the acquisition of culture in many fields under 
tho influence of Knutson and Teske, professors 
of philosophy and physics, respectively. The 
following nine years were passed as a tutor in 
several families near Kflnigsbcrg, and brought 
to him valuable personal and pedagogical experi¬ 
ences, 

In 1755 Kant returned to the university, 
and, qualifying as a private lecturer in mathe¬ 
matics, physics, and philosophy, was destined 
to pass over forty years as an eminent teacher 
in this one institution. His six years’ service 
as a librarian in the castle library after 1766 
enabled him to expand his acquaintance with 
literature in all its branches. Having earlier 
declined the vacant chair of poetry, lie was pro¬ 
moted in 1770 to the professorship of logic and 
metaphysics, His brilliant and popular lec¬ 
tures covered a wide range of subjects, ns was 
then the custom of members of the philosophical 
faculty. Arnold t's inquiry into the range and 
repetition of Kant's lectures is in itself an inter¬ 
esting < sketch of his versatility. Ho lectured 
on logic 54 semesters, metaphysics 40, physical 
geography 40, moral philosophy 28, anthro¬ 
pology 24, theoretical physics 20, mathematics 
16, natural right 12, encyclopedia of philos¬ 
ophy 11. pedagogy 4, besides on a number of 
other subjects. He created and gave academic 


standing to physical geography and anthro¬ 
pology, despite his lack of travel. His active 
teaching ceased in 1796, owing to the infirmi¬ 
ties of age. By the exorcise of strong will ho 
overcame the physical weakness of his youth, 
and by regulating his daily life by principles he 
fashioned a character that is one of the noblest 
models of self-education. 

Before Kent became the author of the revo¬ 
lutionary critical philosophy, his mental de¬ 
velopment carried him through several inter¬ 
esting phases, Equipped as a student with the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy, t ho turned his 
attention to the more scientific problems of 
tho material universe. lie held to the unity of 
the physical world, advocated a mechanical 
dynamism for the explanation of its phenomena, 
elaborated the nebular hypothesis to account 
for its origin, and gave forcslmdowings of the 
conception of evolution (A General Natural 
History and Theory of the Heavens, 1755). 
These years were succeeded by a period of rather 
cpiiet and uncertain empiricism in which the 
influence of Ilumc and Rousseau seemed to 
impress him. The Dreams of a Spirit-Seer 
explained by the Dreams of Metaphysics. (17GG), 
was written apparently to show the impossi¬ 
bility of knowledge beyond experience. 

In 1769 a “great light” came to him which 
brought out clearly the contrast between na¬ 
ture (to bo explained by causality), and spirit 
(whose essence is to be found in morality and 
religion). In his inaugural dissertation, On 
the Forms and Principles of the Sensuous and 
the Intellectual Worlds (1770), ho lmd advanced 
so far ns to see that physical science and 
philosophical idealism aro but two aspects of 
knowledge ami reality which human experience 
unifies. In a letter to Hons (1772) there is tho 
first definite intimation of the settling of tho 
real problem that ho tried to solve. Then fol¬ 
lowed the silent ami lonely years of reflection 
which resulted in the Critique of Pure Hcasoii 
(1781) and marked the beginning of tho philo¬ 
sophical revolution that is still in progress. The 
new method of ” criticism " shows the possi¬ 
bility of experience and science by discovering 
the a priori forms of space and time and the 
twelve categories possessed by reason, and by 
establishing the principle of human self-con¬ 
sciousness as the maker of nature and the uni¬ 
fier of experience. The subjective and syn¬ 
thetic basis of all truth of nature was made a 
basis for the objective and metaphysical value of 
morality as expressed in the n categorical im¬ 
perative ” of tire Critique of Practical Henson 
(1788). The systematic rounding of his think¬ 
ing was reached in the ccsfcheticnl and teleologi¬ 
cal principles of the Critique of Judgment 
(1790). The completeness of his attack on the 
problem of the unity of experience appears 
from tho attempted harmonization of the three 
Critiques by giving a psychological foundation 
to the first in intellect, to the second in will, 
and to tho third in the feelings. His servico to 
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philosophy became a harmonization of ration¬ 
alism and empiricism, of dogmatism and 
skepticism in the method and results of “ criti¬ 
cism,” making possible the radical develop¬ 
ment of idealistic philosophy which greeted 
Germany within a decade after his death. 

The influence of tho critical philosophy grew 
slowly The less than thirty publications on 
it after three years grew to one hundred and 
fifty in five years, and fell but little short of 
three thousand books, pamphlets, and articles 
by 1804. Kant became tho center of a contend¬ 
ing mass of friends and foes. An anonymous 
philosophical book (by Fichte, 1794) was im¬ 
mediately attributed to him. Three years 
inter Feder, who in an early review of the first 
Critique called him a Berkcleian and thus drew 
from Kant the Prolego mena lo Every Future 
Metaphysics that can appear as Science (1783) 
and eventually the famous second edition of 
the Critique (1787), was on his own admission 
literally forced out of his chair of philosophy 
at Gottingen because he could not seem to 
understand the KOnigsherg philosopher. Im¬ 
portant additional writings of Kant are: Idea 
of a Universal History , etc. (1784), Fundamen¬ 
tal Principles of the Metaphysics o/ Morals, and 
Metaphysical Foundations of the Natural Sci¬ 
ence (1786), Religion within the Limits of Mere 
Reason (1793), Phe Metaphysics of Ethics 
(1797), Anthropology with Reference lo Prag¬ 
matic Ends (1798), Logic (1800), Physical 
Geography (1802), and On Pedagogy (1803), 
the last three being edited by two of his pupils. 

Kant's contributions to education as a prac¬ 
tice and ft theory are to be sought in his long 
career as an effective teacher of the leaders of 
his country, his writings bearing directly on the 
subject, and the immeasurable influence of his 
epistemological and ethical thinking upon tho 
cultural and technical thought of Ids own and 
succeeding ages. In later years he modestly 
doubted tno value of his early efforts as a teacher 
of children, saying, " there could never have been 
a worse tutor in tho world than himself, because 
he could not even apply those pedagogical rules 
which he knew.” As an academic teacher ho 
held his chief end to be "to promote right 
opinions, and to inculcate fixed principles in 
minds of native excellence, in order to afford 
the only proper direction to the development of 
talent.” His high ideal demanded that stu¬ 
dents should be taught how to think, rather 
than given mere information. The famous 
tribute of Herder in 1792 to his teacher of thirty 
years before shows the rare command of knowl- 
cd go^ (" nothing worth knowing wns indilTorcnt 
to him ”), tho well-developed technique of in¬ 
struction, and tho effective guidance of liberty 
in thinking which made Kant the great teacher, 

Owing to an old university rule, which re¬ 
quired of one of tho professors public lectures 
on the subject two hours a week, Kant’s formal 
attention to education wns given chiefly in lus 
lectures on pedagogy throughout four semesters 


between 1776 and 1787, This material, which 
never received systematic handling, was edited 
by Kink and published as Ucbcr Piidagogik 
(1803), It has since appeared in several Ger¬ 
man editions, and in one French and two Eng¬ 
lish translations. Kant's interest in education 
ns o topic for reflection probably awakened dur- 
ing the early years when Montaigne was a fa¬ 
vorite author and Rousseau's writings riveted 
his attention, and continued to the end of his 
active career. He treated directly, however, of 
only a few questions in education, lie drew 
chiefly on the memories of his own experiences 
as a teacher, and in part agreed with the peda¬ 
gogy of the AufkUrvng as it was expressed in 
Rousseau, Basedow, Campe, and others. In 
some of his views he characteristically departed 
from the positions of his contemporaries and set 
problems for tho nineteenth century, chiefly 
in the evolutionary basis and the moral task of 
education 

Education is the greatest and hardest prob¬ 
lem that is presented to man, because its pur¬ 
pose is tho attainment of human destiny and 
perfection which consist in absolute moral 
worth. "Man can become man through edu¬ 
cation only." The history of the mcc shows 
progress through education toward the devel¬ 
opment of humanity. Since u there arc germs 
in human nature” and the unfolding of “ hu¬ 
manity from its seeds" docs not take place of 
its own accord, education is the most necessary 
of nil arts. A call for an effective rationaliza¬ 
tion of this art and for experimental schools is 
mndo nt the same time that princes and parents 
arc criticized for pursuing the defective aims of 
experience instead of "the good of the world 
and the perfection for which man is intended." 
As a principle Kant declares: "Children should 
be educated, not with reference to their present 
condition, but rather with regard to a possibly 
improved future state of the human race, i.e, 
according to tho idea of humanity and its entire 
destiny." His conception of education includes 
its necessity, its possibility, its worth, its prin¬ 
ciples, its art, and its types. It is necessary, 
because of the great gap existing between tho 
rawness of infancy and the human will organized 
into free action under law, and because nature 
alone does not educate. It is possible, because 
a "germinal reason and a quasi-germinal mo¬ 
rality,” as innate capacities, actually equip man 
for perfection. It has value, because of the 
absolute worth of goodness ns human destiny. 
"It is morality alone which gives meaning to 
man, and at the same time puts an end into 
educational thought and effort.” It is rational 
and involves principles, and we may therefore 
hope for a future science, wherein every activity 
in the artistic nature of teaching will be placed 
on a firm basis. Education 5s evaluated also 
according to types of schools, teachers, and 
methods. 

The educational solidarity of the individual 
and the race is expressed not only in his wonder 
580 
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" whether the education of the individual should 
imitate the development of the race in general 
through its various generations,” but also in his 
Insistence'“that every phase of educational 
effort must proceed upon a recognition of the 
basis which natural and mechanical processes 
universally present, bo it in physical, psychical, 
cultural, or moral education, in the constant 
endeavor to hand the child over to a free, ra¬ 
tional, individual independence.” 

Kant’s “ treatise ” on pedagogy was divided 
into two parts: On Physical Education (§§ 34- 
90) and On Practical Education (§§ 91-113). 
The former includes all natural or mechanical 
processes, tho latter all that has reference to 
freedom. The development of the individual 
is conceived as requiring four types of educa¬ 
tional activity: discipline, cultivation, civi¬ 
lization, and morafization. Discipline includes 
everything pertaining to physical nature, and 
attempts "to prevent tho animal nature from 
becoming injurious to human nature,” both 
individually and socially. Under cultivation 
are included instruction and teaching, which are 
designed to equip tho individual with skillful¬ 
ness as the means of executing a great variety 
of purposes. Civilization, which is not treated 
by Kant, leads to the acquisition of prudence, 
and tho complete socialization of the individual. 
Moralization is the means of bringing tho indi¬ 
vidual to 14 acquire that typo of mind which 
chooses good aims only.” He charged his ago 
with developing tho first three and omitting 
the fourth type of educational activity. 

The antinomy between constraint and free¬ 
dom haunted Kant constantly. He returns 
repeatedly to tho question: 44 IIow shall I cul¬ 
tivate freedom under conditions of compul¬ 
sion? ” His only definite recommendation with 
respect to the plan of instruction was the intro¬ 
duction of “ a catechism of right,” an outline 
of which he furnishes in the Metaphysical 
Elements of Ethics (1797). The method pro¬ 
posed invites children to apply the moral law 
to concreto cases of conduct, and thus become 
conscious of it and accept it as the one obli¬ 
gatory principle of tho will. Moral education 
differs in aim and in method from the cultural 
development of the mental capacities of the 
individual. Tho ethical conception of duty also 
became the basis for religious pedagogy. His 
insistence on freedom as the essence of man’s 
intelligible character and the very opposite of 
causality as tho key to empirical character 
greatly influenced the educational theory of the 
following century, as is instanced in Herbert's 
polemic against transcendental freedom, and 
its continuance by his followers. 

Kant disapproved of a state scheme of edu¬ 
cation, because it was too narrow and misdi¬ 
rected. The development of humanity being 
the end of education, "thebasis of its plan must 
be cosmopolitan”. Princes also distort educa¬ 
tion by seeking merely to make men "citizens” 
who arc to be used to further the immediate 


purposes of the State. His great interest in 
Basedow’s philanthropic institute at Dessau 
was therefore due to his belief in tliiB experi¬ 
ment as promising a way of true educational 
reform. 

The philosophy created by Kant was itself 
a system full of pedagogical motifs by reason of 
its acute analysis of inner experience and its 
recognition of tho creative power of pure 
reason. It also became fruitful in opening 
the current epoch of western thought in which 
tho pedagogy as well as the philosophy of Fichte, 
Schclling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Herbart, 
Sch Icier much or, Schiller, Goethe, Niemeycr. 
Schwarz, and their numerous followers radiated 
throughout the nineteenth century. E. F. B, 
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KAY -SHU TTLE W ORTH, SIR JAMES 
PHILLIPS (1804-1877). — First Secretary of 
tho Committee of Council on Education in 
England and Wales, was born at Rochdale, 
Lancashire, in 1S04, tho son of Robert Kay. 
As a boy ho was employed in a bank belonging 
to a relation at Rochdale, but in 1824 entered 
the University of Edinburgh ns a student of 
medicine, becoming M.D. 1827. lie had a 
brilliant university course during which, both 
in Edinburgh and in Dublin, ho studied tho 
condition of the poor. After graduating he 
settled at Manchester as a physician and 
served as medical officer of tho Ancoats and 
Ardwick Dispensary situated in one of tho 
poorest and most crowded districts of the city. 
During the outbreak of cholera in 1832 he was 
devoted in his attendance at the cholera hospital. 
The experience gained during this epidemic 
and ns secretary to tho Manchester Board of 
Health impressed upon him the social danger 
of the insanitary surroundings of tho poor, In 
1832 ho published a pamphlet entitled The 
Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes Employed in the Colton Manufacture 
in Manchester t the disclosures of which led to 
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local measures for sanitary and educational partook the same diet as the pupils. The aim 
reform. He wag an ardent supporter of the was that Iho teacher of the peasant's child 
Anti-corn Law movement, lie was appointed should himself be acquainted with the peasant’s 
in 1835 Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, duties. In this, the first organized training 
and for some yours served in that capacity first collage for men teachers in England, the first 
in Norfolk and Suffolk and afterwards in fclio Secretary of the Education Department resided 
metropolitan district. As a Poor Law official during the critical years in which ho built up 
he became more than ever convinced of the the administrative fabric of English public cdu- 
ncccssitv of national educational reform. In cation under the supervision ol the civil State. 
1839, when the Committee of the Privy Coun- The success of the college was great. In 
cil for Education in England and Wales was 1813 Kay (who had assumed the name of Kay- 
first appointed, in order to administer the par- Shuttlcworth on his marriage in 1842 with 
liamentary grant for public education in Great Janet, daughter and heiress of Hubert Shuttle- 
Britain, Dr, Kay (ns ho was then cubed) was worth of Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley) 
appointed the first secretary of the Committee, handed over the college to the committee of 
being allowed to retain for a time the superin- the National Society (q.v.), by whom it has 
tendencc of the metropolitan schools for pauper been conducted with increasing usefulness, 
children under the Poor Law Board. He thus though with great modifications in its cur- 
became the first secretary of the Education riculum and mode of life, to the present day. 
Department for England and Wales. In the meantime Kay-Shuttleworth had 

Hand in hand with his intimate friend and thrown himself with vigor into the new work 
colleague under the Poor Law Board, Mr. of the Education Department. On his nppoint- 
Edward Cnrlcton Tufncll (bom at Chichester ment ns Secretary, the Ministers of the Crown 
1S0G, educated at Eton and Balliol College, had given him a special injunction to assert 
Oxford, and subsequently director of Green- the civil influence in education.^ The first 
wich Hospital), Dr. Kay worked out a plan for steps wore to propose (1) the establishment of a 
establishing a training college for the prepn- great training college for teachers, and (2) the 
ration of teachers who would devote their lives inspection of all schools receiving government 
to the care of hapless pauper children in the aid. The first of these schemes was wrecked 
Poor Law Schools of Norwood. The condi- by dissensions between the civil power and the 
tlon of these children was deplorable. Kay ecclesiastical bodies on the subject of the 
and Tufncll conceived the idea of establishing religious instruction to bo given in the college, 
a training college, the discipline ami spirit of The second part of tho plan, viz. inspection, 
winch should fit and inspire young men for was entirely successful, the whole weight of 
this task of mcroy and rescue. Their first the Benthamite tradition favoring the adoption 
step was to travel in Europo in order to ac- of the plan. It was because the idea of a state 
quaint themselves with the best that had been training college broke down that Kny-Shuttlc- 
uono^ in other countries for tho professional worth and his friend Tufncll determined to 
training of teachers destined for the schools establish the training college at Battersea at 
of the poor. After visiting Holland, Prussia, their own expense. Their indomitable courage 
and Prance they went into Switzerland, and personal self-sacrifice won the day. Estab- 
attractcd by what they had heard of the work lishecl by private effort, the college became tho 
of Pestalozzi (who had died in 1827) and of first of a long succession of training institutions, 
Fcllcnberg and Father Girard ( qq.v .) who were . During tho early years of his secretaryship, 
still engaged in their educational work. Iio- Kay-Shuttle worth proved himself brilliantly 
turning to England, Kay and Tufncll found resourceful in administrative ideas, lie per- 
prcmisos ftt Battersea in West London. The suaded the government to employ John 
house still forms the nucleus of St. John's Hullah to introduce a modification of the 
College, Battersea, In 1840 the college was Wilhelm method (the fixed doh system) into 
opened for the admission of students, the first the teaching of singing in elementary schools, 
pupils being some boys selected from tho It was an application of the Pcstalozzian 
school of industry at Norwood in view of the method of ascending from the simple to tho 
excellence of their conduct and their Intel-* general through a clearly analyzed series of 
leciual promise. The period of instruction in steps. Hullnh’s efforts were extraordinarily 
the training school was to last for three years successful. Kay-Shuttleworth also introduced 
and to be followed by two years’ employment Pcstalozzion methods of the teaching of nrith- 
as pupil teachers in the Battersea village school mctic and geography. Ho was also the first 
during three hours of every day. The new to insist upon the teaching of drawing ns an 
training college, which was maintained at the indispensable part of elementary education, 
private cost of Kay and Tufncll, was cordially In 1343 the Committee of Council, on Kay- 
supported by philanthropists in all parts of Shuttleworth's advice, began to give regular 
the country and quickly grew into an institu- grants in aid of (1) the erection of teachers’ 
lion of considerable sizo. Tho whole of tho residences; (2) the purchase of school furniture 
household work was committed to tho charge and apparatus; and (3) the establishment of 
of the boys and young men. Tho masters training colleges under tho management of 
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religious bodies or approved educational so¬ 
cieties, This gave a decisive turn to English 
policy in regard to national education. The 
idea of a Stale monopoly m elementary educa¬ 
tion was definitely abandoned. Under Kivy- 
Sluittloworth's influence tho Stale entered 
into a partnership with the religious and 
voluntary associations for the improvement of 
the education of tho poor. This concordat 
between the civil state and the religious or 
voluntary associations was the keynote of 
Kay-Shutlloworth's policy. In an eloquent 
pamphlet entitled The School in its Relations lo 
the Stote , the Church, and the Congregation, 
issued anonymously with the sanction of the 
government, Kay-Shuttle worth expounded tho 
policy of tho new Minutes and vigorously 
defended the idea of a concordat between 
tho State and the religious bodies against tho 
secularist party on tho one hand and tho nnti- 
govornmcntftl ecclesiastical writers on the other. 

Owing to a breakdown of health from over¬ 
work, Kny-ShuUlcworth resigned bis office of 
Secretary of tho Committee of Council in 1849. 
In the same year he was created a baronet. 
Recovering from his illness ho devoted himself 
with ardor to public work. Ho was vice- 
chairman of tho Central Relief Committee 
during the cotton famine in Lancashire, 18ftL- 
1805.^ IIo served on tho Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction (Duke of Devonshire, 
chairman) from 1870-1873. His later years 
were occupied with reforming the administra¬ 
tion of several local grammar schools, especially 
Giggles wick and Burnloy. lie died in London, 
1877. 

Kay-Shuttleworth was the true begetter of 
the modern English system ot elementary edu¬ 
cation aided by tho State. The training of 
teachers, public inspection of schools, the pupil 
teacher system, the combination of secular in¬ 
struction with religious teaching and with 
liberty of conscience, and tho synthesis of con¬ 
tributions from tho government treasury and 
from local benefactors were prominent features 
of his plan, and all of them have persisted with 
modifications clown to the present time. 
"Matthew Amokl said with justice that, “when 
at last the system of English elementary edu¬ 
cation comes to stand fully and fairly formed, 
Kay-Shut tic worth will have a statue.” IIo 
combined in his own person the administrative 
decision of the Benthamites, the philanthropic 
ardor of tho sanitary reformer and tho reli¬ 
gious zeal of tiie Anglican statcvsmun. 

M. E. S. 
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KAZAK, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Russia, 
Education in. 

KEAGY, JOHN M. (1795-1837). — Ameri¬ 
can advocate of the word-method of teaching 
reading. He was educated in private schools 
and graduated from the university of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1817, In turn he was principal of the 
Harrisburg Academy and tho Friends' High 
School in Philadelphia, aiul professor in 
Dickinson College. Ho became interested in 
the work of Pcstnlozzi and his American dis¬ 
ciple, Joseph Ncef and became an ardent 
advocate of the word method of teaching read¬ 
ing in opposition to the alphabet method then 
iti use. His educational writings include Essay 
on English Education (1824) and Pcstalozzian 
Primer, or First Steps in Teaching Children 
the Art of Reading and Thinking (1827). 

W. s. M. 

KEATE, JOHN (1773-1852), — Headmas¬ 
ter of Eaton College from 1809-1834. He 
was educated at Eton and King's College, 
Cambridge, where ho distinguished himtfolf in 
classical scholarship. lie graduated 13.A, in 
1790 and was elected follow. In 1791 he was 
appointed assistant muster at Eton atul in 
1809 became headmaster. His whole career 
was a struggle with the frequently turbulent 
aud rebellious hoys*, diadipuuj was had, and he 
suffered many indignities. Under such con¬ 
ditions the state of scholarship was poor. 
Kcatc’s chief claim to fume ns headmaster was 
his constant and wholesale use of the birch; 
on one occasion he Hogged as many as eighty 
boys. Many stories are related of the flogging 
headmaster. lie distrusted boys as much as 
Hawtroy and Arnold (qq.v .) relied on their 
sense of honor. Nor was the staff of masters 
of the standard of scholarship usually connected 
with good schools. In the end, however, 
Keate attained a measure of popularity and 
secured efficient assistants. lie was able on 
his resignation to hand over to his successor. 
Hawtroy (q.v.), a better disciplined school 
than ho had found. He sympathized with 
educational reforms, but tho problem of dis¬ 
cipline absorbed the greater part of his atten¬ 
tion. ITc did encourage oratory and English 
composition and the establishment of debating 
and other societies. After his resignation he 
lived in retirement as rector of a country 
church. 
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KEBLEj JOHN (1702-1 SCO). — English poet 
and divine, born at Fan-ford, Gloucestershire, 
the son of a clergyman from whom he received 
his education until his entry into Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He obtained a fellow¬ 
ship at the early age of nineteen, after graduat¬ 
ing with ft double first. Ho wns ordained in 
1815 and remained at Oxford until 1823, when 
he became a parish priest. In 1827 he pub¬ 
lished the Christian Year , a collection of reli¬ 
gious poems which attained a remarkable 
popularity. From lSSl-lSOd he -was professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. In 1835 he became Vicar 
of Horsley iu Hampshire. It is, however, 
with the “ Oxford Movement” that Keblc ia 
most generally identified as one of its chief 
leaders and inspirera, Connected with this move¬ 
ment were his share i n the Tracis for the Times 
and the translation of the Church Fathers 
(Library of the Fathers). Keblc wrote many 
books on religious topics and in addition to the 
Christian Year was the author of Lyra Innocen - 
Hum (1840), and Pndectiones Academical (1844), 
in which he discussed the theory of poetry. On 
state control of schools, which was suggested in 
his day, Keblc took the stand that England “as 
a Christian nation was a part of Christ's 
Church and bound in all her legislation and 
policy by the fundamental laws of that Church.” 
Keblc College, Oxford, opened in 1870, wns 
named in honor of Keblc, u to the memory of 
one of the most eminent and religious writers 
whom the Church of England has ever pro¬ 
duced, one whose holy example was perhaps 
even a greater power for good than hia Chris¬ 
tian YearP 

See Oxford Movement. 
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KEHR, KARL (1830-1885). — A German 
educator, born in Goldbnch, Thuringia, and 
educated at the seminary at Gotha, where he 
was appointed teacher of pedagogy in 1863. 
In 1872 he became the director of the seminary, 
which position he later exchanged for a similar 
one at Halberstadt, and finally at Erfurt. 
Through his efforts in these positions, ns well 
as through his numerous writings, lie exerted 
a great influence on the training of teachers in 
Germany, His most important work is his 
History of the Methods of Elementary Instruc¬ 
tion in Germany (Geschichte dcr Methodik dcs 
deutschcn Volhsschuluntcrrichts), published with 
the collaboration of a number of schoolmen in 
1877. Ho was the founder of PUdagogische 
Blatter filr Lehrcrbildung und Lehrcrbildungs- 
o tvstoKcn. F. M. 
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KEILHAU. — A village near Rudolstndt in 
Thuringia, Germany, the scene of Frocbel’s 
first school, which he established in 1810 for 
the education of his brother's children and 
others. Although founded in Grieslieim ns the 
AUgcmeinc deutschc ErzichungsanstaU, it was 
soon moved to Keilhau. Froebcl was assisted 
V>y Wilhelm Middcndorff and Hein rich Lange, 
thill; in 1828 they were joined by Johannes 
Arnold Bar op, . a nephew of Middcndorff. 
Froebcl left the institution in 1829, Under the 
influence of Bnrop, who became sole owner of 
the school in 1854, the institution gradually 
developed into a private boarding and second¬ 
ary school. In 1870 the examination for the 
one year military service was held in the school 
for the first time. In 1878 Bnrop died and was 
succeeded by his son, Johannes Bnrop. I 11 
1892 the Prussian curriculum for secondary 
schools was introduced, but the principles of 
Pcstalozzi and Froebcl remained, and the in¬ 
stitution is still marked by the emphasis on the 
social and cooperative work, The school is 
now a Rcalschuto with Latin as an optional 
subject. There are about 100 pupils. In 
1890 an alumni association was formed. The 
present headmaster is Dr. Otto Wuchtcr. 
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KELLER, JOSEPH EDWARD (1827- 
188G). — Jesuit educator; educated at St, 
Louis University. lie held professorships at 
St. Francis Xavier's College, Cincinnati, and 
St. Joseph's College, Barustown, Conn. Ho 
was president of Woodstock College and pro¬ 
vincial of St. Louis University. Ho was 
author of several religious and philosophical 
works, \V. S. M. 

KELLNER, LORENZ (1811-1892), — One of 
the most prominent Catholic schoolmen of mod¬ 
ern Germany; born at Kaltcnebor, near Heili- 
genstndt, Prussia, and educated at the seminary 
of Magdeburg. After a few years' experience 
as an elementary teacher, he was appointed 
to a position in the newly rounded seminary at 
Hciligcnatadt, of which his father was the 
principal. From there he was called, in 1848, 
as school inspector to Maricuvmdcr, West 
Prussia, and later on in the same capacity to 
Trier in the Rhine province, where he worked 
for thirty-one years until his retirement in 188(3. 
For several years he was a member of the 
Prussian parliament. He published £i largo 
number of educational works and articles 
treating of the history of education, the meth¬ 
ods of teaching the mother tongue, and other 
matters of pedagogical interest. Among these 
may be mentioned: Erziehungsgeschichte in 
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Skizzen und Bildcrn; Zur PMagogik der 
Schnle und dea Hauses , etc. Iiis autobiog¬ 
raphy, Lebcnsbldtter; Erinnerungen aus der 
Schulwcll, is a model of its kind. F. M, 

Reference: — 

Wienstein, F. PreussUche PUdagoQm der Neuzeit, 
pp. 13-28, (Arnaberg, 1000.) 

KELLOGG, MARTIN (1828-1003). — Uni¬ 
versity president, graduated from Yale College 
in 1850 and the Union Theological Seminary in 
1854. He subsequently studied at the u di¬ 
versities of Bonn and Berlin in Germany. lie 
was professor in California College from 18G0 
to I860, when this institution became the Uni¬ 
versity of California, and continued as professor 
in the University of California to 1893, when lie 
was chosen president of the institution (1893- 
1899). He was the author of several Latin 
texts and of numerous addresses on educa¬ 
tional subjects. W. S. M. 

Sec California, University of. 

KELTIS, or CELTES, CONRAD. — See 
Renaissance and Education. 

KENDRICK, ASAHEL CLARK <1809- 
1895). — College professor and textbook au¬ 
thor; graduated from Hamilton College in 
1830, and later studied at the University of 
Athens. He was tutor and professor at Col¬ 
gate University from 1881 to 1850, and pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Rochester from 
1850 to 1880. Ilis published works include 
Child'a Book in Greek, hxtroduclion to Grech, 
and Greek Grammar; ho also edited several of 
the Greek classics. W. S. M. 

KENESIS. — Sec Trohsm. 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804- 
1889). — One of the most brilliant classical 
scholars in England during the last century and 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School. lie be¬ 
longed to a family of distinguished scholars. 
When he entered Shrewsbury School in 1819, 
he at once attracted attention by the remark¬ 
able quality of his compositions, and while still 
at school ho won the Porson Prize, one of the 
most important of the classical prizes at Cam¬ 
bridge University. In 1823 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. with 
great distinction. After serving for a year as 
assistant master at his old school he was elected 
to a fellowship at his college in 1828. From 
1830-1835 lies was assistant master at Harrow and 
in 1830 he was elected headmaster of Shrews¬ 
bury. Here his first task was to reduce the 
school to discipline, which, as in most English 
public schools of the day, was somewhat lax, 

He also paid much attention to the housing ac¬ 
commodations, then in a very bad state through 
overcrowding. While laying chief stress on the 
classical studies, he introduced French and matho- 
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inntics, geography and history into the curricu¬ 
lum, although little value was attached to any 
of these subjects and none counted for promotion. 
Another innovation was the institution of daily 
supervised preparation; athletics were encour¬ 
aged; religious instruction and devotion wore 
strengthened, and the cstablislunent of a school 
choir encouraged an interest in music. In many 
ways Kennedy’s reforms show the strong influence 
of Arnold (cj.v.) at the neighboring school at 
Rugby. When the inhabitants of Shrewsbury 
claimed that the school was founded as a free 
school in the literal sense, Kennedy wrote a 
pamphlet, Shmosbury School, Past and Present 
(1802), to prove that Libera Schola Grammaticalis 
meant a royally chartered school preparatory 
for the universities, a view which was 
proved to bo baseless. (See Free Schools.) 
Kennedy was not only a remarkable classical 
scholar, but widely read in modern literature 
and history. As a teacher he was, in spite of 
his impulsiveness, eminently successful, and 
trained a large number of famous scholars. He 
had a remarkable ability in writing Latin 
verse, as may be seen in Sabrince Corolla (1850) 
and in Between Whiles, or Wayside Amusements 
of a Working Life (1882). Ilis influence on 
classical teaching was exercised by his gram¬ 
mars, especially the Public School Latin Primer 
(18G0) and the Public School Latin Primer 
(1871); he also edited a number of classical 
texts, including Vergil, the Agamemnon of 
/Eschylus, and Sophocles’ Q'Jdipus Tyrannus, 
Ho resigned from the headmastership in 1800, 
ami in the following year was appointed Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE OF. — Originally a 
part of Virginia; organized aa a separate ter¬ 
ritory in 1790; ana admitted as the second 
new state in 1792. It belongs to the South 
Central Division, and has a land area of 40,000 
square miles. In area it is practically the same 
size as Ohio or Virginia. For administrative 
purposes the state is divided.into 119 counties, 
and these in turn into cities and towns on the 
one hand, and into educational subdivisions 
and subdistricts on the other. In 1910 Ken¬ 
tucky had a population of 2,289,905, and a 
density of population of 57 per square mile. 

Educational History. — The first permanent 
settlement was made in 1774, and the first 
private school was opened at Harrodsburg in 
1770. Other schools were opened, and^ private 
higher schools or academies were established at 
various places before 1800, but these schools 
were very primitive and elementary. In 1799 
the foundation of a state university, to ho 
known as Transylvania University, was laid 
by the union of Transylvania Seminary, estab- 
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lishcd by Virginia in 1780, anti Kentucky the schools were once more imulc free city 
Academy, chartered by the Kentucky legislature schools, Night schools were established in 
in 1794, The institution for u long time re- 1834, and a superintendent of schools was first 
iimined but little more than an academy, appointed in 1839. 

Though a number of private and advanced An uct to establish " a uniform system of 
schools existed in tho different settlements, no public schools ” was passed in 1830. This 
general interest in. education existed before gave county courts power to lay off the counties 
1820 at least. So far as there was any interest, into school districts, and the people were to 
it centered about the academies, but even they elect three trustees for each district. Taxes 
did not prosper, and their hinds and funds were up to six and a quarter cents on the 8100 and a 
not infrequently mismanaged or squandered, poll tax of fifty cents might then be levied for 
Tho state constitution, adopted at the time of schools. So small was the interest in education, 
admission, and a second state constitution, and so great the unwillingness of the people to 

adopted in 1799, contained no mention of pay taxes for schools, that few schools wore ever 

education, organized, and the law remained practically a 

The first legislation with reference to cdu- dead letter. The distribution of the surplus 
cation took place in 1798, when the legislature revenue in 1837 seems to have awakened a new 
granted 0000 acres of land to each of three interest in education. By an act of 1838 
academies and two seminaries. In 1805 8850,000 of this fund was set aside for educa- 

and 1808 acts were passed extending these tion, and the foundation of n public school sys- 

provisions to all the existing counties. Per- tcin was laid. Jiy this law a state school fund 

mission to raise S1000 by a lottery was also was established; a state board of education mid 
given to ouch institution. By 1820 there were a state superintendent of common schools were 
forty-so von county academics in operation, created; and county school commissioners, 
though they led but a precarious existence, district school trustees, and local taxation were 
and their failure as a system of education be- provided for. At this time, half of the children 
gan to be recognized by this time. Between of school age had never boon to school, mid 
1819 and 1829 six colleges were chartered, one third of the adult population could not 
which were destined to compete with and even- read or write. This law provided a definite 
tually to ruin the chances of Transylvania form of organization, hut it took fifteen years 
University developing into a strong university, to overcome the indifference ami the opposition 
The first mention of education in u message of tho legislature and the people sufficiently to 
of the Governor occurs in the messages of Gov- got tin; law into operation m every county, and 
ernor Slaughter in 1810, anti again in 1817, no marked progress was made until after the 
1818, and 1819, but the legislature took no Civil War. In 1840 the state refused to pay 
action on his recommendations, In Dceem- the interest on the school fund, aud in 1845 the 
her, 1821, the state made provision for the first state school bonds wore destroyed by legislative 
aid for common schools by providing that ono act. In 1848 the debt to tin; school fund was 
half of the net profits of the Bank of the Com- recognized and capitalized in the form of a 
monwealth were to be set apart to form n per- bond; and in 1849 n proposal to levy a state 
inanent Literary Fund, hut the income, which two cent tax for schools was submitted to a 
eventually amounted to about 8(50,000 a year, vote of the people and adopted. The new 
was not spent for education, but was used by constitution of 1850, the first to mention edu- 
the legislature for defraying dofieienecs in tho cation, contained a section which fixed the 
general state revenues. In 1821 the legislature debt of the State to the school fund and <]q~ 
was induced to appoint a commission to elated it to lie inviolate for the purpose of 
investigate the question of public education sustaining a system of common schools, and 
and to make a report on the subject. This tho another section which provided for the election 
commission did in 1822, reporting in favor of of a state superintendent of public instruction, 
fostering Transylvania Uuiversity as a state In 1850 a law declaring the debt to the school 
institution, the retention of the academies as fund a first charge on the resources of the tres¬ 
training schools for teachers, and the estab- m*y was curried in spite of the determined op- 
liahmoiit of a general system of public cduca- position of the Governor, and in 1853 some 
tion for all, as nearly free as possible. The ldnd of a school was finally got into operation 
report favored the New York plan, with state in each county of the state. The yearly in- 
appropriations supplemented by local taxation, come from all stale sources was \\i this time 
The document was ail able one, but since the but sixty cents per census child. By 1803 tho 
people were not ready for taxation for cduca- income hud risen to SI. 10, but the losses of the 
tion, the legislature did nothing more than Civil War caused it to fall to sc veil tv-two cents 
print the report, by 1807. In 1855 tho state school tax was 

Louisville hud the best school* in the state raised from two cents to five cents by popular 
at tlie time, and in 1829 these wore made free vote, and in 1856 an unsuccessful attempt to 
schools by a city appropriation for support, revive Transylvania University by converting 
The next year, however, the city reverted to it into a state normal school was made. The 
tuition fees, which continued up to 1840, when Civil War for a time seriously interrupted the 
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work of education, and at its close the need of 
educating the negro was added to the educa¬ 
tional problems of the State. 

In 1867 agitation for a better organized and 
financed system of public education wus begun 
by the new State Superintendent, X, F. Smith. 
Two years later his proposals for an increase of 
the state school tax from five cents to twenty 
cents, with poll taxes and local taxation, were 
approved by the legislature and the people, and 
in 1870, a now school law was enacted which 
laid the basis of the present system. In 1873 
district taxation was authorized to supplement 
the state funds. A system of colored schools 
was begun in 1800, when all taxes paid by the 
colored people were set apart for the benefit of 
colored schools, and in 1882 the apportionments 
for white and colored schools were equalized, 
and the state school tax raised from twenty 
cents to twenty-two cents. Since this time 
other additions have been voted, the present 
tax being twenty-six and a half cents. In 
1S84 county superintendents, elected by the 
people, were substituted for the county com¬ 
missioners appointed by the county courts; 
the size of districts reduced; and provision 
made for state and county institutes.. 

In 1801 another new constitution was 
adopted, in which full ami definite provision for 
a state system of public instruction was made 
for the first lime, ami the legislature was 
charged with the duty of providing “ an effi¬ 
cient system of common schools throughout 
the state." The school fund was carefully 
defined; the direct-tax refund made by the 
national government, amounting to SGOfl, 
641.03, was added to the permanent fund; 
separate schools for the two races were made 
mandatory; the income from the fund was 
required to be distributed without distinction 
as to race or color; and aid to sectarian schools 
was forbidden. The revised school law of 
1893 carried these provisions into effect and 
provided, in addition, for the grading of all 
schools a five-months term, obligatory county 
teachers’ associations, and county teachers' 
libraries. In 1896 a compulsory school law 
was enacted, which required eight weeks of 
continuous attendance each year from all 
children between seven and fourteen. In 1902 
an act providing for county taxation and a 
county poll tax to extend school terms was 
enacted. In 1904 county school book com¬ 
missioners to select a series of uniform textbooks 
for the schools of the state were provided for. 
In 1906 two state normal schools for white 
teachers were established. In 1908 a county 
school district law was enacted which provided 
for a partial abandonment of the school dis¬ 
trict plan and a partial approach to the county 
unit system. County high schools were also 
provided for. An educational commission was 
also created for the purpose of considering a 
revision and improvement of the school laws of 
the state. 
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Present Educational System. — At the head 
of the state school system is a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
a four-year term and receiving an annual salary 
of 82500. He prepares all blanks and registers 
used; issues plans for school buildings; renders 
decisions on appeal; is general custodian of the 
school funds; must travel and visit the schools 
of the state; apportions the slate school fund* 
makes plans for the teachers' institutes, and 
holds an annual conference with the institute 
conductors. He is also ft member ex officio and 
chairman of the State Board of Education, the 
State Board of Examiners, and the Boards of 
Trustees of the three state normal schools, and 
a member ex officio and secretary of the State 
School Book Commission. 

The State Board of Education is an cx officio 
body, consisting of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General. It has charge of tho 
school fund bonds, makes rules and regulations 
for tho government of schools and the manage¬ 
ment of county teachers' libraries, and pre¬ 
scribes and publishes a graded course of study 
for use in the schools, Tho State Board of 
Education, together with the Governor, Audi¬ 
tor, Treasurer, and Clerk of the Court of Ap¬ 
peals, form the State School Book Commission, 
which adopts a series of textbooks for tho 
schools of tho state, acting on the recommen¬ 
dation of the different county school hook 
commissions. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, together with two professional 
educators appointed by himself, constitute tho 
State Board of Examiners. This body ex¬ 
amines all county superintendents and all 
applicants for state diplomas and certificates, 
and prepares, subject to the approval of tho 
State Board of Education, all questions used 
in the state and county examinations of teachers. 

For each county a county superintendent of 
public instruction is elected by popular elec¬ 
tion for four-year terms. He must hold or 
secure a state certificate or diploma or a county 
superintendent's certificate. He must visit tho 
schools of liis county; superintend the taking 
of the annual school census and examine and 
report the results; decide all questions touch¬ 
ing the administrative duty of teachers or trus¬ 
tees; pay all teachers on the certificates of the 
trustees; requisition the county judge for all 
textbooks needed to supply to indigents; and 
make an annual settlement with tho county 
judge and an annual report to tiie Slate Sup¬ 
erintendent. The county judge makes ap¬ 
pointments, and may remove tho superintend¬ 
ent for cause. With the county judge or tho 
county attorney, he divides the county into 
districts and groups these into four, six, or 
eight subdivisions. Each district then elects 
one trustee and tho different trustees unite to 
form subdivision boards of trustees, of each of 
which tho county superintendent is <?.r officio 
a member, but without a vote except in case 
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of a tic. The chairman of these subdivision report to tho State Superintendent direct, 

boards of trustees, together with the county Graded school districts ami cities receive their 

superintendent, form the county board of quota from the state school fund, but are ex¬ 
education for the county. This body grants empt from the eounty sc]tool lax levied, if they 

all county teachers' certificates, and the county levy a local tax of twenty cents for schools, 

superintendent makes ft report of all receipts The colored race may establish graded schools 

and expenditures to it. It employs all teachers on the same terms us tho white race; that is, 

for tho county high schools and fixes their sal- each race nays for its own. Money and taxes 

aries, and may prescribe a course of study for for ungraded common schools are distributed 

tho same. It determines the amount of county without reference to race or color, 

school tax needed and lays the amount before School Support. — The State wan admitted 
tho financial court of the county. It may before the policy of making land grants for 

establish new school districts, chango hound- education was begun by the national govern- 

aries, and consolidate districts. It holds the meat and hence received no public Jam! for 

title to all school property, and may condemn schools. The permanent school fund of the 

or purchase sites and build and repair school state is largely nominal, being in the form of 
buildings. County boards are required to bonds of the commonwealth, the interest on 
establish ftfc least one county high school in which is raised, in part, by direct taxation, 
each county not having a four-years high school, The state money is apportioned to the counties 
or to unite with such a school already in exist- (for the districts) and cities on the basis of the 
once, and to arrange for the free tuition of all number of census children, six to twenty years 
high school pupils in the county. Three and of age, though in making the apportionment, 
two year high schools may also be provided, no subdistrict is considered as having less than 
and all courses shall include domestic science, fifty census children, A county school tax of 
manual training, and elementary agriculture, not over twenty cents on the $100 and a county 
The county superintendent, together with poll tax of 81 may also be levied by the fiscal 
two persons appointed by him, constitute tho courts of the county, on the recommendation 
county board of examiners. This body ex- of the county board of education, but nil 
aminos all candidates for county teachers' ccr- cities and special tax districts which levy a local 
tificatcs, using uniform state ‘questions, and tax of twenty cents are exempt from this so- 
reports the results to the county board of called county tax. Any suhdistriel may levy 
education. The comity superintendent, to- a local tax up to twenty-five cents, but very 
gather with the county judge and the county few do. Gnu led school districts* where ca- 

attorney, constitute a county school book tahliahed by either race, may levy a local tax 

commission, of which the county superintend- 'up to fifty cents ami a local poll tax up to 81,50. 
cut is chairman. This body meets, examines County high schools arc maintained out of the 

the books submitted to the State School Hook county school tax. 

Commission in response to its advertisement Educational Conditions. — Of the total pop- 
iuid reports its choice. A book to bo adopted illation about 87 pur cent are white ami 
must receive a majority vote of the county 13 per cent arc negroes. Only about 3 per 
school book commissions, except that after cent of the population arc of foreign birth, 
three trials, the hooks having the largest mim- The state is largely rural and agricultural, 78.2 
ber of votes may bo adopted. per cent of the total population living in rural 

The school district law is an attempt on districts, and about 18 per cent living in 
the part of the state to do away with some of cities of over 8000 inhabitants. The illiteracy 

the evils of the district form of school govern- in the state in 1000 was very large, Jfi.5 per 

mentj and is an approach toward the county cent of the total population over ten years of age 
form of school government. The number of being illiterate. The percentage of illiterates 
trustees for each school district has been re- among the whites was 12.8 per cent and among 
dticcd to one, holding office for two years, and the colored people it was 40.1 per cent. This 
ho is a member oi a subdivision board of Inis- has been materially reduced since 1001). 
tees. Each trustee is required to supervise tho In material conditions, the schools of the 
school or schools of his subdistrict, compile an state, outside of the cities, make little better 
annual school census, and report in writing to showing, School ho uses and school repairs arc 
his division hoard. The division boards elect still provided largely by local subscription, 
the teachers for tho different schools, and have though the number built by voting bonds has 
general oversight of tho schools. Graded school increased within recent years. As late as 1007 

districts, levying a special school tax for graded 11.5 per cent of the school houses of the state 

schools, may bo established by petition and were log houses, and but 1.5 per cent wore of 
affirmative vote of the people. * Such districts brick or stone. Only 77 per cent of the school- 

may elect their own boards of trustees, who houses arc reported as being supplied with 

possess about the same powers as boards of suitable desks and blackboards; 41 per cent as 
trustees for county subdivisions, and who being supplied with globes, maps, and charts; 
report to the county superintendent of schools, while the average value of furniture and ap- 
Citics similarly enjoy special privileges, and paratus was but 857 per schoolhousc, and the 
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average value of schoolhouscs and grounds was 
§365 each, In the twenty-five cities of the 
state good school buildings arc provided. 

The school system of the state is as yet im¬ 
perfectly organized, and the elementary school 
system is only imperfectly developed, The 
establishment of graded schools will help to 
round out the elementary school work, though 
these can be organized only in the move thickly 
populated districts, and few can be organized for 
the negro race under the present laws. In 
1000-1007 there were 165 white and thirteen 
colored graded schools in the state. No sta¬ 
tistics as to length of term of the county schools 
are available, other than that only S per cent 
of the schools are maintained for mere than 
six months. No statistics arc available to 
show the number of teachers who have had any 
form of professional training, but the number 
is not largo. 

Teachers and Training. — Up to 1906 tho 
preparation of white teachers for the state was 
made in private institutions, but in that year 
two state normal schools for white teachers, 
the eastern and the western state normal 
schools, were established by the legislature, 
and both of these have done good work during 
the short time they have been in existence. 
For the education of colored teachers the state 
has for some time maintained the Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial Institute for colored 
persons, an institution offering normal, agricul¬ 
tural, mechanical, and domestic instruction. 

Secondary and Higher Education, — Graded 
schools have been organized in many of the 
towns, but a high school system for tho stale is 
only now in the process of development. The 
new high school law of 1908 provides that tho 
county boards of education, by 1910, must 
establish one or more county high schools in 
each county not having a first-class (four-year) 
high school, and directs the county boards to 
provide for the free tuition of all pupils complet¬ 
ing the course of study in the elementary schools 
of the county. The law provides for tire estab¬ 
lishment of two, three, and four year high 
schools, and provides that domestic science, 
manual training, and elementary agriculture 
shall form a part of all high school courses of 
study. The funds for providing these schools 
are rather meager, as all county hoards of 
education are allowed to levy a county school 
tax of only twenty cents on the SI00 for all 
purposes, and out of this fund the high schools 
must be maintained. With tho awakening of 
the state in all matters relating to education 
which is now under way, a good system of 
secondary schools may be expected to be de¬ 
veloped before long. 

In higher education the state helps to main¬ 
tain the State College of Kentucky ( q,v<) } lo¬ 
cated at Lexington. This institution owes its 
origin to the Land Grants! of 1862, the institu¬ 
tion opening in I860. In 1880 a state tax of 
one cent was imposed for the benefit of the 


college, and in 1904 an additional appropriation 
of §15,000 per annum was made. The institu¬ 
tion is a combined agricultural and mechanical 
college and a school of science and arts. Tho 
state also maintains tho Kentucky Normal 
Industrial Institute for Colored Persons, lo¬ 
cated at Frankfort; two normal schools for 
white teachers; the Kentucky Institute for 
Feeble-minded Children at Frankfort; the 
Kentucky School lor the Deaf at Danville; 
and tire Kentucky Institution for the Educa¬ 
tion of the Blind at Louisville, 4 Ten colleges 
for men or for both sexes, and nine for women, 
mostly denominational^ supplement the one 
state institution in providing collegiate instruc¬ 
tion for the young people of the state. 

E. P. C. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
LEXINGTON, KY. — A coeducational in¬ 
stitution founded in 1865 as a Land Grant 
college as a constituent member of Kentucky, 
now Transylvania, University. In 1878 the 
agricultural and mechanical college was sep¬ 
arated from the university and in 1880 was 
moved to Lexington. By an act of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly the style and title of the institu¬ 
tion was changed to State University. At 
present provision is made for departments of 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and military science; 
an experiment station is maintained; and in¬ 
struction is offered in sciences and classics. 
The entrance requirements arc about fifteen 
units. The university embraces an academy, 
colleges of arts and science, agriculture, civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, law, and 
a school of education. The college of law, to 
which after 1911 only candidates who can be 
admitted to the freshman year of college work 
will be admitted, gives a three-year course 
leading to the degree of LL.B. The School of 
Education courses are accepted by the state 
for teachers’ certificates of different grades 
and duration. There were enrolled in 1909- 
1910, 721 students, of whom 427 were collegi¬ 
ate, 46 law, and 155 in the academy. The 
faculty consists of 65 members. 

KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
WINCHESTER, KY, — A coeducational in¬ 
stitution founded in 1863 and under tho aus¬ 
pices of the Kentucky Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church,. South. It provides pre¬ 
paratory and collegiate courses. The require- 
meats for admission arc fifteen points of high 
school work. Courses arc offered leading to 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees. The A.M. 
degree is conferred after a year's work in rcsi- 
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deuce and tho presentation of a thesis. The 
faculty consists of nine professors. 

KENYON COLLEGE, GAMBIER, OHIO. 
— Founded in 1824 us the theological seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Ohio. The present title was adopted 
in 1891, Candidates arc admitted by certifi¬ 
cate from high schools or by examination, 
tho requirements being fifteen units. Tho 
college courses are divided Into four groups, 
the classical course leading to tho A.B. degree; 
the philosophical course leading to the Ph.B, 
degree; the scientific leading to the B.S. and 
the literary leading to tho B.L. The faculty 
consists of twenty members. 

KEPLER, JOHN (1571-1030). — One of the 
great astronomers, born at Weil in Wtirttem- 
borg. After attending various schools, he 
entered the University of Tiibingen and studied 
classics and theology. He found an oppor¬ 
tunity to study the Copernican system privately 
and devoted himself to the subject. In 1594 
lie was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
at Grata, and had sufficient time to pursue his 
astronomical studios. In 1000 be became 
Tycho Brahe’s laboratory assistant and in 1001 
succeeded his master as imperial mathematician 
and astronomer. Iiis first work which attracted 
attention was the Mysterium Cosmographicum 
(1596). In 1G0D ho published Commentaries 
<m (he Motions of Mars, the study of which 
had been assigned to him by Tycho Brahe. 
In this work he established two important 
rules: (1) of the elliptical movement of planets; 
(2) that the line joining the planet to the sun 
sweeps out equal areas in any two equal in¬ 
tervals of time. In 1612 Kenlor became a 
teacher at Linz and continued his investiga¬ 
tions. Between 1618 and 1621 he published: 
(1) Epitome of the Copernican Astronomy, in 
which Ills two previous laws are applied to 
other planets besides Mars; the distance from 
the earth to the sun is given with greater 
accuracy than by previous writers; the eclipses 
of the sun and moon arc discussed ami ex¬ 
plained. (2) Harmony of Ike World, in which 
he formulated his third important rule that 
" The squares of the times of revolution of 
any two planets (including the earth) about 
the sun are proportional to the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun.” It was also in 
this book that he discussed the 11 music of the 
spheres,” and gave a musical notation for each 
of the planets. (3) Comets, which included an 
account of the comet later known as Halley’s 
Comet. In 1027 he published the Rutlolphine 
Tables which were based on the observations 
made by Tycho Brahe and himself. While 
Kepler is ranked among the leading astrono¬ 
mers, much ol what he wrote is of little value; 
of a mystical temperament, lie often gave him¬ 
self up to wild speculations, allegorical interpre¬ 


tations, and astrological explanations mul pre¬ 
dictions. On the whole, however, his method 
of work was scientific, for however fanciful his 
hypotheses may have been, ho was untiring in 
correcting these by thorough observation and 
investigation. 
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KERLIN, ISAAC N. (1834-1803). — Educa¬ 
tor of feeble-minded and backward children, 
lie was educated in the schools of New Jersey 
and the University of Pennsylvania, taking a 
medical degree in the latter institution in 1860. 
lie engaged in teaching feeble-minded children, 
and from 1858 to 1892 he was superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble-minded 
Children. He was the author of a number of 
papers on the care and training of feeble¬ 
minded and idiotic children. W. s. M. 
See teliLB-MmDtJDNUSS. 


KERSEY, JOHN (1C 10-1600?). — Teacher 
of, and Writer on, mathematics. In 1050 he 
was teaching in Covent Garden Jjonclon, and 
afterwards he removed to the Sign of tho 
Globe in Chandos Street, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London. In 1050 )m published Arithmetique 
Made Ham, or a Perfect Methode for the Ime 
knowledge and practice of Natural AHUmelmw, 
according to the ancient vulgar my, without 
dependence upon any other Author for the grounds 
thereof. By Edm. Wingate, Esquire. The 
Second Edition , Enlarged (at the request and 
unfit the approbation of the Author with divers 
Chapters). ... By John Kersey, Teacher of 
the MalhematiqucH, The late Professor Augus¬ 
tus do Morgan described Wingate us “ one of 
the very best of the old writers on arithmetic.” 
Kersey is also associated with Edward Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetic, 1084, On the title page it 
is stated 4< Whereunto is added . . . alBO his 
Algebraical Arithmetic . . . according to the 
Method used by Mr. John Kersey in his In¬ 
comparable Treatise of Algebra.” This had 
been published, the first volume in 1673 and 
the second in 1674, as The Elements of the 
Mathematical Art , commonly called Algebra. 
This work received the commendation of some 
of the best mathematicians, and became for 
some time tho standard work. Tho Prospectus 
of John Kersey, which appears in tho 1650 
edition of Wingate'a Arithmetic, shows the 
mathematical teaching in probably the best 
mathematical school of the times. F* \V. 
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KEXJKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, N.Y. 
— A coeducational institution chartered in 1892 
as a member of the University of the State of 
New York. The first class was graduated in 
1900. It is under the auspices of Free Baptists 
and Disciples of Christ. It maintains a prepa¬ 
ratory institute, a college, and a department of 
music. The admission requirements arc about 
fourteen units. The Regents College entrance 
diploma is accepted. The college offers courses 
leading at the end of four years to the A.B. 
and 13.S. degrees. Of the enrollment of 107 
students in 1910-1911, twenty-seven were in 
the college. The faculty consists of fifteen 
members. 

KEY. — See Musical Terms. 

KHAYYAM. —* See Omar Kiiayyam. 

KHOWARAZMI. — See Al-Khowarazmi. 

KIDDLE, HENRY (1824-1891). — School 
superintendent and textbook author. He was 
principal of the first school established by the 
New York Public School Board (1841-1848). 
He was assistant superintendent of schools of 
New York City, under Samuel S. Randall ( q.v .) 
from 1856 to 1870, and city superintendent of 
New York from 1870 to 1879, IIo was the 
author of textbooks in astronomy, physics, 
and grammar, of a series of school readers, ami 
of several manuals for teachers, and was co- 
editor with Alexander Schem of a Cyclopedia of 
Education. W. 8. M. 

KIEL, THE ROYAL CHRISTIAN- 
ALBRECHT UNIVERSITY OF. - Founded by 
Duke Christian Albert of IIolstcm-Gottorp in 
1665, the plans for its establishment dating 
back to the closing days of the Thirty Years* 
War, while the imperial decree had been secured 
as early as 1052 from Emperor Ferdinand III 
by Christian's father, The institution was 
opened under the most promising auspices; four 
faculties with a teaching staff of sixteen pro¬ 
fessors attracting no less than a hundred and 
forty students at the very beginning, a num¬ 
ber which rose to almost nine hundred during 
the first decade of the university's life. After 
the death of the founder, the university was 
seriously impoverished as a result of the strug¬ 
gles which continued uninterruptedly between 
the house of Gotfcorp anil the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark. The history of the university at this 
time ycads like that of an eighteenth-century 
American college, for we learn of an instructor 
who lectured on history, poetry, elocution, 
natural philosophy, polities, mathematics, anil 
physics. But the attendance during the winter 
semester of 17(12-176$ had shrunk to three 
students. Brighter days were in store for the 
university, however, for at this time the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein were reunited under 
Danish rule, and quiet was restored. In 1768 


King Christian VII issued a mandate in ac¬ 
cordance with which all residents of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who pursued university studies and 
looked forward to a career in their native land, 
were compelled to spend four semesters at the 
University of Kiel. Even under Danish rulo 
the university continued to rellect German 
intellectual traditions and ideals, and politically, 
too, there was a strong sentiment among the 
faculty in favor of a reunion of the duchies with 
Germany. This pro-German attitude came to 
a head in 1848, when several of the professors 
sided with the duchy in its attempt to throw 
off the Danish yoke. As a result eight mem¬ 
bers of the faculty were dismissed after the 
disturbance had been quelled. After 1806 the 
university flourished under Prussian rule; in 
1876 a new lecture hall was built, which was 
enlarged in 1902, while a library and a group 
of institutes and laboratories have been erected 
on the University hill. With these improve¬ 
ments in equipment and with the growing 
importance of the city as a naval base, the 
attendance of the university lifts grown 
steadily of late and is still increasing, the sum¬ 
mer enrollment being larger than the winter 
registration on account of the charming loca¬ 
tion of the city. The faculty nf philosophy 
includes departments of agriculture and veteri¬ 
nary medicine, while the faculty of medicine 
makes provision, for the study of dentistry and 
maintains, among others, a hygienic institute 
and a clinic for nervous and mental diseases. 
A student union, the Sceburg, situated on the 
shore of the bay, and, with the exception of 
the Pahcstm Albertina at Konigsborg, the only 
one of its kind in Germany, has recently been 
completed. The library contains almost 
800,000 volumes and over 25,000 manuscripts. 
The annual budget of the university amounts 
to approximately 3450,000. Among promi¬ 
nent former teachers of the university may be 
mentioned Von Jharing in law, Stromoycr and 
Cohnhcim in medicine, Pfloidcrcv in philosophy, 
Dahlmann, Droyason, YVaitz, amlVonTrcitschke 
in history, Curtins, Million ho ff, and Mobius 
in philology, Hertz in physics, and Eichler in 
botany. Klaus Groth, the famous Low-German 
(Platldeutsch) author, was a docent at Kiel for 
several years. 

The faculty is composed of 75 professors and 
64 docents. In the winter semester of 1893- 
1894 Kiel ranked nineteenth in attendance 
among German universities, but by 19U-1912 
it hail advanced to the sixteenth position. In 
the latter year there were enrolled 1861 stu¬ 
dents, of whom 75 were auditors, the matricu¬ 
lated students being distributed as follows: 
Philosophy 708, medicine 506, law 320, theology 
(Protestant) 52. R. T., Ju. 
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KIEV, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Russia, 
Education in, 

KILDARE PLACE SOCIETY. —Sec Ire¬ 
land, Education in, 

KINESTHETIC SENSATIONS. —The sen¬ 
sations which arise from moving tho members 
or from lifting weights and similar experi¬ 
ences are known as It has been 

shown that there arc sense organs in the 
muscles and tendons and in the tissues about 
the joints, and it has also been shown that the 
sensations of movement and tho others of this 
group disappear or arc weakened whenever 
these sense organs are anaesthetized, or when 
the posterior roots of the cord through which 
their impulses are transferred to the brain are 
destroyed, as is tho case in the disease known 
as tabes. It ia demonstrated that the kin¬ 
esthetic sensations arise from the sense organs 
in muscle, tendons, and about the joints. 

W. B. P. 
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KINASTON or KYNASTON, SIR FRAN¬ 
CIS (1687-1642). — English scholar and poet, 
of a Shropshire family. lie was at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford 1GOL-1G04, and also went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his M.A. 
there in 1001). He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn in 1611. In 1G35 Kingston 
published a Latin verso translation of two books 
of Chaucer's Troilus and Crcssida . The object 
was to familiarise foreign as well as English 
readers with Chaucer's subject matter and is 
an excellent indication of the position of Latin 
at the period for such a purpose. Educa¬ 
tionally, Kiimston is still more important on 
account of his project in 1036 to convert his 
own house in Bedford Street, Covcnt Garden, 
London, following Sir Thomas Gresham's 
(q.v.) example, into a college, which he agreed 
to furnish with books, manuscripts, musical 
and mathematical instruments, paintings, 
statues, etc., as well us charts, experiments, 
secrets, and demonstrations. He drew up The 
Constitutions, of the college, which he termed 
the Mu&aeum Miner vac (printed IG3G). The 
normal course was to be for three years and a 
half, though it could be prolonged to seven 
years. It was to be confined to gentlemen. 
The object of the institution was to prepare 
the nobility and gentry with all necessary 
instruction (c.ff. in languages) before under¬ 
taking foreign travel, which was then a part of 
educational equipment. The officers were: 

I. The Regent (in the first instance Kintialon 
himself), who was to “ see performed" *—* 
Heraldry, Blazon of Coats and Arms, practical 
knowledge of Deeds and Evidences, Principles 
and Processes of Common Law, Knowledge of 


Antiquities, Coins, Medals, Husbandry, etc. 

II. The Doctor of Philosophy tl nd Physic! 

III, The Professor of Astronomy who was to 
teach Astronomy, Optics, Navigation, uud Cos¬ 
mography. IV. . Tho Professor of Geometry 
to teach Arithmetic, Analytical Algebra, Geome¬ 
try, Fortification j and Architecture, V, Tho 
Professor of Music to teach skill in singing and 
music, to play upon Organ, Lute, Violi. etc. 
VL The Professor of Languages for Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, .Spanish, High 
Dutch. VII. Tho Professor of Defence, to 
impart skill at all weapons ami wrestling. 

Other subjects to be taught in the Mnmum 
were Hiding, Dancing and Behavior, Paint¬ 
ing, .Sculpture, Writing. Further* Kinnstou 
intended tn have attached a school for “ the 
young gentlemen whose parents are desirous to 
have them brought up in the Mmaeum from 
their first years." As much as possible all the 
subjects were to be treated " by devio miration 
and experiment,** Every year each professor 
was to give some rarity to the library from 
his own branch of learning. 

It was provided in one of the regulations 
that opportunities ahoulri be taken by pointing 
to examples of tho leaders in their own time 
and of their own ancestors to train the scholars 
of tho institution to serve as “ an example, 
help, reason, and happiness " to their inferiors. 
This project fell through oil the death of ICinas- 
ton in HH2. p. \v, 

Sec Aoadumy, Couiitly; Glntuy and 
Nowuus, Education gi<\ 
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KINDERGARTEN, the. - An institution 
for furthering the systematic development of 
children below the school age by the organiza¬ 
tion of their natural play instincts in accord¬ 
ance with the principles upon which develop¬ 
ment is based. The name, which signifies a 
children's garden or garden of children, was 
selected by its fovmder, Friedrich Froehel (y.r.). 
because it expressed the idea which he wished 
to convey, of development directed by a 
knowledge of the organism to be developed, 
and aiiled by the selection of a right environ¬ 
ment. There is another aspect of the kinder¬ 
garten, however, — its social aspect, — of which 
this name gives no suggestion. From this 
standpoint it 1ms been dclined ns “ a society of 
children engaged in play and in various forms 
of self-expression, through which the child 
comes to learn something of the values and 
methods of social life without as yet being 
burdened by its technique." These widely 
differing definitions indicate the complexity of 
the institution. 

The kindergarten was the product of Froc- 
bcl's mature years, since he had been n teacher 
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for nearly n quarter century before the idea 
of such an institution came to him. It is with 
the kindergarten that his name is chiefly asso¬ 
ciated, however, and upon it that his fame will 
ultimately rest. Ho himself considered the 
evolution of the kindergarten as the crowning 
achievement of his educational career, the su¬ 
preme effort of his creative genius. This was 
due in part to the fact that he considered it 
the true foundation for effective school work 
and therefore the right beginning of all educa¬ 
tion; and in part to the fact that it embodies 
as in a nutshell the aims, means, and methods 
of education as he conceived it. 

Evolution of the Kindergarten. — The doc¬ 
trines which the kindergarten embodies were 
derived from many sources. While Froebel 
was still a student at the University of Jena, 
he came into contact with the idealistic philoso¬ 
phy of which that university was the center, 
and by later study he mado its views his own. 
That philosophy interpreted the universe as 
an organic whole developing^ by means of a 
self-developing spiritual principle, and man as 
a part of that whole, whose end is to realize 
himself as 011 c of its members by menus of his 
own self-activity (q.v,). It interpreted the in¬ 
stitution of society as expressions of man's 
spiritual nature, and held that that spiritual 
development of the individual could only be 
effected by participation in them. These 
views led Froebel to form certain important 
educational conclusions, — that education is in 
reality a process of development; that because 
man is spiritual and therefore creative, his 
development must bo effected by means of 
creative sell-activity; that since lhs spiritual 
development is achieved by participation in the 
organized life of his fellows education must be 
social, and that the best agency for his develop¬ 
ment during the early years is the child's own 
characteristic form of activity, play. All these 
doctrines Froebel had accepted and applied in 
his work with children of the customary school 
age for many years. The idea of an institu¬ 
tion for young children in which play organized 
in accordance with those principles should bo 
the sole educational agency did not occur to 
him until he was forced to consider the needs 
of a group of young children in an orphanage 
in Burgdorf, Switzerland, to the directorship 
of which he had been appointed in 1835. It 
was toward such an institution that his thought 
had been logically tending for some years, and 
it is not surprising that when the idea dawned 
upon him, lie should have given several years 
to its elaboration. 

In the institution which Froebel conceived 
he wished children to play with the freedom 
which they feel in the home, and the person in 
charge to organize and interpret their play 
experiences in the spirit of the mother but with 
an insight that the mother does not ordinarily 
possess. The carrying out of his idea, there¬ 
fore, meant that the child gardener must be 


able to meet the children upon their own 
plane and lead them to a higher one by guiding 
their natural play impulses. Froebel saw, 
however, that, if play was to become an edu¬ 
cational agency m this sense, it must be 
organized in several respects. The customary 
forms of play needed to be analyzed and 
classified with reference to the ends which each 
tends to accomplish in the child’s development, 
and a progressive series of play instrumentali¬ 
ties needed to be devised by which that de¬ 
velopment could be effected, More important 
than even these was the determining from a 
careful study of children what the leading play 
interests aro during the years for which such 
a form of education was intended, and how 
each may best be organized. In providing for 
the child's physical development by means of 
play, for example, his physical status during 
the years between four and six, and the nature 
and degree of development possible to him, 
must be determined before plays and games 
for the furthering of that development could 
be devised. A like study was needed before 
the plays and games that tend^ toward social 
cooperation or toward constructive or Esthetic 
effort could be created. 

Although the knowledge required for such a 
study of children's play needs was inadequate 
at this period, Froebel undertook the organi¬ 
zation of the play instrumentalities which his 
institution called for, These instrumentalities 
fall naturally into two groups, those in which 
no material is needed, and those in which the 
idea requires a medium for its expression. In 
the first belong the games of social cooperation 
and control. These are mainly o! two hinds, 
— the dramatic games whose purpose is to 
represent the activities of groups of social 
workers, such as the farmer, the carpenter, and 
others, and the games of skill by means of 
which the qualities needed for successful social 
effort arc cultivated. The instrumentalities 
which Froebel invented for the progressive 
development of the children's constructive and 
Esthetic power are the materials known as the 
" gifts and occupations.” He had employed 
modeling, weaving, sewing, etc., with older 
children, and it was with the adaptation of 
these to young children that he now began. 
He saw, however, that although progressive 
exercises in each provided for continuity in 
separate lines, the relation between them, 
which ho considered necessary, was lacking, 
lie recognized tho ncod, therefore, of a prin¬ 
ciple of connection, not alone to bind together 
the various forms of creative expression, but to 
furnish a basis for expression of any kind. 
This gave him tho idea of an organized scrips 
of playthings from which children should gain 
a progressive series of sense impressions. This 
was the root idea of the kindergarten gifts. 

For the first of these he selected a set of balls 
of the six standard colors; for the second, the 
three fundamental forms; and for the several 
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immediately fallowing, cubes differently di¬ 
vided. From these he wished the children to 
gain, progressively, ideas of color, form, num¬ 
ber, dimension, etc., and the ideas thus gained 
ho intended them to work out creatively by 
moans of plastic material. The gifts as an 
organized scries, therefore, furnished the central 
principle which bound the several forms of 
play material into an organic whole. The 
organization of a system of instrumentalities 
which embodied the idea of progressive de¬ 
velopment that lie wished to see effected m the 
child was therefore an important step in the 
evolution of the kindergarten itself. By the 
establishing of unity in the material for play, 
Frocbel felt that he had made it possible to 
bring about the higher unity required in true 
educational effort, — that. between the child 
and tho means by which his development is to 
bo effected. There are additional reasons, 
however, for FroebeVs choice of the objects 
designated as gifts. According to tho thought 
of the period, children have foregleams of 
great principles in tho form of “ anticipa¬ 
tions ” and 11 premonitions.” These principles, 
it was believed, could lie brought to their con¬ 
sciousness by play with tho objects that sym¬ 
bolize them. The gifts are, therefore, not alone 
the means of conveying fundamental sense im¬ 
pressions, nor yet agencies for the exercise of 
creative self-activity; they arc symbols of 
universal truths for children to absorb. By 
play with the first gift, Frocbel believed that 
they would became conscious of the principle 
of unity; and by play with the second of tho 
principle of mediation of opposites, Bo im¬ 
portant did ho consider this second principle) 
that lie not only embodied it in a gift, but 
made it the principle of method in the gifts 
and occupations alike. This feature of tho 
gifts occasioned no little criticism when tho 
kindergarten doctrines wore brought to the test 
of modem thought, as will be seen later. 

The Kindergarten in Practice. — With tho 
organization of the materials for play com¬ 
pleted, the institution which Frocbel had con¬ 
ceived could come into existence. As has been 
stated, the conception of such an institution 
came to him in Burgdorf, Switzerland, in 1835. 
As an objective fact, it came into existence in 
Blankcnbui'g, Germany, in 1837. It is because 
the name 11 kindergarten ” was not adopted 
until 18-10 that the latter year is given as tho 
date when the first kindergarten was estab¬ 
lished. Biankenhuyg was a city of 2000 in¬ 
habitants, about two miles from Keilhnu, tho 
scene of Froebel’s earlier labors. It afforded 
many opportunities for the gardening and 
nature excursions upon which Frocbel laid 
great stress, ^ A building adapted to the needs 
of the experiment was difficult to find, how¬ 
ever, and tho little company of children met 
in a disused powdcrmill. In spite of the un¬ 
attractive surroundings, the new institution was 
at once successful, Froebel entered into a 


play with the children so completely, and the 
materials which lie presented were ho attrac¬ 
tive, that the children were carried away with 
enthusiasm, and never realized that their play 
was being directed. The exercises were simple 
and informal, but similar in general character 
to those of the kindergartens at present. Tim 
children formed a circle upon entering and 
sang songs of t greeting and thanksgiving. 
Then came a period of play with the organized 
materials in which the children's experiences 
were taken as a point of departure, and given 
meaning and relation by Frocbel. After this 
the children marched to the gardens, the woods 
or fields, or the playground out of doors. In 
both the games and tho nature observations, 
the children’s immediate interests formed the 
starting point, and from these they were led 
naturally to games or observations controlled 
by those in charge. After the games or out- 
of-door period, came another period of play 
with the organized materials, and sometimes 
stories were told. From all accounts, Froebel 
indeed “ lived witli the children.” One writer 
says of these first kindergartens: “ Although 
the kindergarten system was then still in tho 
making, its spirit was there in a freshness and 
wholeness that can hardly have been surpassed 
since.” 

The kindergarten lias made great progress 
since Froebol’s day, although the play program 
which lie devised 1ms not been materially 
altered. The doctrines which the kindergarten 
embodies ftro more clearly comprehended at 
the present; the agencies which it employs 
have been greatly improved ; the program of 
exercises has been elaborated ; and the kinder- 
gartners are better prepared to realize its 
ideals. A more fundamental knowledge of tho 
child’s nervous and muscular development has 
shown the need of a larger material and more 
active games than those which Froebel planned; 
a clearer insight into his modes of thought has 
created stories suited to Ids comprehension yet 
tending toward tho formation of true literary 
tastes; and a better acquaintance with tho 
facts of his musical development has brought 
into existence songs that arc childlike in 
thought and musical feeling, but in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of musical 
art. The kindevgarten &oug, picture, and story 
arc recognized to-day as the best that the arts 
which they represent can furnish. 

The program of exercises in the kindergar¬ 
ten has changed somewhat since FvoebeVs 
day, although not wholly for the bettor. 
There arc but few kindergartens at present in 
which the out-of-door work receives the atten¬ 
tion which Froebel gave it or which its im¬ 
portance merits. Many other phases of the 
kindergarten program have been elaborated. 
The opening period, originally devoted mainly 
to songs, now generally includes more or less 
organized conversation upon some phase of tho 
children’s experience. A period is frequently 
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devoted to musical interpretation, voice work, 
or picture interpretation, but the games, and 
gifts, and occupation exercises still receive the 
greater share of attention. In many kinder¬ 
gartens the gift and occupation exercises over¬ 
shadow every tiling else. 

The work of the kindergarten has been 
much criticized of late ns being too formal 
to be in accord with the principles of child 
development. The foundation idea of the kin¬ 
dergarten is that of development, and formal 
work is therefore out of harmony with its fun¬ 
damental conception. There is but one phase 
of kindergarten procedure which has a tendency 
toward routine, — the work with the gifts and 
occupations. Frocbcl devised these ns one of 
several means to the child’s development, ap¬ 
parently of no greater significance than the 
games or the garden and nature work. As 
time passed, the balance between these several 
agencies became disturbed, some being neg¬ 
lected and others overemphasized. The out- 
of-door work has been almost eliminated, as 
has been stated. The work with the gifts 
and occupations, on the contrary, has received 
an inordinate emphasis, for reasons given later. 
But to select for emphasis the one among the 
several agencies that tends toward the formal 
and the mechanical is to give the work n direc¬ 
tion that its founder could not have intended, 
since it is out of harmony with the fundamental 
idea which the kindergarten embodies. It is 
the undue emphasis that has been placed upon 
the kindorgarton material that has caused the 
work of the kindergarten to become stereo¬ 
typed and formal. It is against this feature 
of its work that the “ liberal ” movement, dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere, is directed. 

Status of the Kindergarten in Different 
Countries. — The progress which the kinder¬ 
garten has made during the seventy or more 
years of its existence has surprised even its 
friends. It has found its way to every con¬ 
tinent and its literature has been translated 
into the world’s leading languages. It was 
introduced into almost every country in 
Europe during the twenty years following Froc- 
bel's death in 1852, by his most distinguished 
pupil, the Baroness von Btilow. In some of 
these countries the movement has made little 
or no progress, mul efforts in its behalf arc un¬ 
organized at the present time; in others the 
kindergarten is replacing the infant school (f/.a.), 
which had been organized to meet the needs of 
the pre-school period before the kindergarten 
came into existence; and in others it has be¬ 
come an organic part of the school system. 
In the countries of northern Europe the exist¬ 
ing kindergartens arc mainly private or charit¬ 
able, They have existed in Holland since 
1857 as a result of the Baroness von Billow’s 
influence, and may now be found in all the 
large cities. Institutions for kindergarten train¬ 
ing have been established in Leyden and 
Rotterdam. The state, however, docs not 


concern itself with these, Denmark sent stu¬ 
dents to Dresden in the early seventies to he 
trained by the Baroness von Billow, that they 
might introduce the kindergarten into their 
own country. As a result, the movement has 
had a steady growth, and kindergartens may 
be found in the larger cities. Copenhagen has 
us many as fifty, and a well-equipped training 
school. There arc no kindergartens in Nor¬ 
way and very few in Sweden. In Finland, 
however, there are thirty or more, and a train¬ 
ing school at Helsingfors. . Russia sent stu¬ 
dents to Germany for training as early as 
1861. There is a training school at St. Peters¬ 
burg and some kindergartens in the large cities. 

In Strain and Portugal, too, ns well as in 
some oi the countries of southeastern Europe, 
the kindergarten has but a slight foothold. A 
kindergarten was opened in Oporto in 1879. 
and at about the same time Spain sent several 
students to Dresden for training. Upon their 
return they established some kindergartens 
anti a training college at Madrid. The king 
of Spain was trained by one of these kinder- 
gartners. In the early seventies several 
wealthy Greek women went to Dresden for 
training and upon their return established 
kindergartens in Greece. Kindergartens have 
also been opened in Bulgaria, Roumnnia, and 
Servia, hut in all of these countries active 
effort in behalf of the kindergarten is slight. 
In many European countries the kindergarten 
has had a greater growth and lias exerted a 
marked influence. In Germany, however, but 
little recognition has been given to it in spite 
of the effort of the Baroness von Billow and 
other devoted friends of the cause. The 
centers of kindergarten influence in Germany 
have been Hamburg, in which Frocbel’s widow 
settled in 1854 to take up the work of kinder¬ 
garten training ; Dresden, which the Baroness 
von Billow made the chief scene of her labors: 
and Berlin, in which eity Froehcl’s niece and 
co-worker, Madame Schrader, built up the well- 
known Pcstalozzi-Froebel Hans. As a result 
of these and other efforts the kindergarten is 
gaining strength in Germany, although it is 
not likely that it will be made a part of the 
system of public education. At the present 
time, kindergartens are to be found in all the 
large cities, supported in whole or in part by 
municipal grants. The Bcwahranstallcn , or 
curctaldng institutions for children below the 
school age had gained favor in Germany before 
the kindergarten was conceived, and such in¬ 
stitutions share with the kindergarten in public 
favor. In 1902 it was estimated that there 
were over 800 kindergartens and Bcwafmmstal - 
ten , in which 79,000 children were enrolled. 

In Switzerland kindergartens have not been 
made a part of the school system^ but their 
work is recognized as the true basis for that 
of the school, and the private institutions 
arc rapidly being transferred to municipal au¬ 
thority. As early as 1876, 206 private crdches 
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were converted into kindergartens under state (See England, Education in; Infant 
control in Genova, under the able leadership Schools.) 

of Madame dc Portugal!. In 1906 there were The Baroness von Billow's efforts in. France 
forty-seven municipal kindergartens in Zurich, in 1856 resulted in many reforms in the in- 
and seventy-three in Basel. There are also /ant schools of that country. Their reorgani- 
gcvcral well-equipped training colleges. nation upon a Froebclian basis continued for 

In Italy kindergartens are private and several years, but as the result of tlm feeling 
communal, although they receive grants from aroused by the Friineo-Prussian war, every- 
thc general government. Kindergartens have thing German, even the name kindergarten, 
been established in at least ono fourth of the was rejected, and progress in that line came 
communes, Milan alone in 1008 having sixty- to an end. In 190ft~i907 the bteolca J1 Inter- 
five under communal, and eleven under pri- uclfes enrolled 051,955 children between the 
yatc, control. Since children are allowed to ages of two and six years. Their work is 
enter at the age of two and il half years, many well organized and their equipment fair, but 
of the so-called kindergartens are in reality their educntionl work leaves much to bo dc- 
cr&ches, or day nurseries, in which the cduea- sired. (See France, Education in.) 
tional features of the kindergarten are want- If the real purpose of the kindergarten is to 
jng. The lack of trained kindergartens is furnish the right beginning for the work of 
the weakness of the Italian kindergartens, the school, that purpose is best realized in 
There are some good training courses in con- Belgium and Austria-Hungary, since these 
ncotion with the normal schools, and excellent countries have adopted the kindergarten as 
private training schools in Naples, Verona, a part of the school system. Belgium had a 
and Romo. In the last named city is the system of infant schools for children between 
Royal Frocbel Institute, which received an the ages of three and six years, hut in 1857 the 
endowment from Victor Emmanuel II. (See Baroness von Billow convinced the Belgian 
jVloNTESsoiu Method.) authorities of the wisdom of reorganizing these 

England and Franco are the principal Euro- on a kindergarten basis, and the iScofas GanlU 
pean countries that have retained the infant ennes or Jmlins d’lSnfanis arc now in efleet 
school instead of adopting the kindergarten, true kindergartens. In 1905 there wero 2771 
But the Froebclian doctrines have had a such institutions in the country, which wore ut- 
nmvkod influence upon tho infant schools of tended by 258,149 clnUlmv. one half of those 
England, and the movement in that country between the ages of three aiul six in the country, 
is of groat interest. The first kindergartens In completeness of ecpiipincnt, in the prepara- 
wero opened in London and Manchester in tion of its teachers, and in the quality of work 
1854, as a result of the Baroness von Billow's done the Jmdins d'jRnfanls of Belgium may 
effort. Many of the leadors are known to well serve as a model for other countries, 
kjndcrgartncrs the world over. They have In Austria-Hungary infant schools had been 
directed their efforts, not to tho establishing organized before the kindergarten was invented, 
of kindergartners, but to the modification of the but the influence of Frocbel began to be felt 
methods employed in tho infant schools (q.v,), even during his lifetime, and the trnnsformn- 
Official recognition of Froebclian principles was tion of the infant schools was gradually effected. 

f -ivcu in the Education Department's Civcu- In 1872 kindergartens wevo made a part of the 
ar (322) on the Instruction of Infants (1898). school system. In 1903 there were 77,000 
This necessitated the organization of courses children betwcon tho ages of three ami six years 
of instruction for the teachers; the cstab- in the kindergartens of Austria, and 154,000 in 
lishmont of courses in tho training colleges, those of Hungary. There is also a completely 
and the inspection of the work done. In organized system of day nurseries, which enrolled 
189G there were thirty or more institutions 152,000 children. The kindergartens of Ilun- 
thnt gave kindergarten instruction, and ten gary are among the best in the world and may 
kindergarten colleges proper. This has proved bo classed with the best Swiss and American 
a task of some magnitude in view of tho fact kindergartens. The equipment is admirable 
that in 1000 there were enrolled hi tho infant and tho spirit and training of the teachers 
schools of England 622,494 children below excellent. There are tunny good training 
the age of five years. Of the results, Mr, schools. 

U. E. Hughes says in his Making of Citizens. The kindergarten lias gained ft foothold 
11 In the best English infant schools a profound on other continents also. Those in Asia and 
revolution has taken place during recent years, Africa are in tho main the result of missionary 
Formal lessons in the Three R's have disap- effort by tho leading churehes of the United 
penreu and the whole of tho training of* the States. In Buenguolla, Portuguese West Af- 
little ones has been based on the principles of rica, there are kindergartens in four out of 
the kindergarten aa enunciated by Froobel. five mission stations. There ia another such 
Much of the old routine still remains; neverthe- kindergarten in Umtnli, Rhodesia. There 
less there is no part of the English educational are a few kindergartens in other parts of 
system so brimful of real promise as the work Africa, — in Ctaamhia, Bailinulu, Maehakos, 
that is being done in tho best Infant Schools,” and Capo Town. 
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In Asia the kindergarten is in large measure 
the product of American missionary enterprise. 
In Asiatic Turkey there were in IS9C twenty- 
eight kindergartens, the outgrowth of a mission 
kindergarten opened in Smyrna in 1885. In 
India there aro several kindergartens and 
training schools of missionary origin, — one 
at Lucknow, in connection with Thoburn Col¬ 
lege, and one at ShoJnpur. Kindergartens may 
also be found in Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnporo, 
Madras, and several other cities. There aro 
several kindergartens in connection with mis¬ 
sions in Burma, and at least two in China, one 
m Foochow, and one in Penang. In Foochow 
there is also a training school. In Japan the 
kindergarten is a conspicuous part of the mission¬ 
ary work. A kindergarten and training school 
were organized in Kobe College, one of the 
important editors for training of girls, in 1889, 
under the leadership of Miss Annie L. Ho wo. 
This has had a wonderful development Several 
other training schools have been organized since 
that time. 

In Japan, however, tho kindergarten had 
been adopted before it became an agency in 
the missionary work of that country. When 
Japan reorganized its educational system upon a 
western basis in the early seventies, it sent to 
Germany for some one to introduce the kin¬ 
dergarten into its educational plan. As a 
consequence, a kindergarten was opened in 
connection with the Female Higher Normal 
School in Tokyo, in 1876, and the adoption 
of the kindergarten as a part of the public 
school system was provided for, In 1901 
there were 185 public, and nearly a hundred 
private, schools. In these 24,000 children be¬ 
tween tho ages of three and six years wore 
enrolled. In buildings, gardens, playgrounds, 
and in general equipment tho kindergartens 
compare favorably with the best in America. 
Training work 1ms not been adequately organ¬ 
ized, however, and many kindor^artnors are 
not well trained. This is not surprising in view 
of the many difficulties to bo overcome. Tho 
fact that Japan has already done so much is 
proof that she will do still more The fact 
that the leading country of the Orient has 
adopted the kindergarten will insure a like 
adoption by other Oriental countries in tho 
near future. (See t Japan, Education in.) 

In Australia the kindergarten has not gained 
as strong a foothold as one would expect. 
The school systom is baaed upon that of Eng¬ 
land and the problem is therefore that of sub¬ 
stituting the kindergarten for the infant school, 
or reorganizing tho latter in accordance with 
the principles of Fvocbel. Tho con tors of 
kindergarten work and influence are Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide. Sydney stands 
at tho head of the movement in Australia, 
It has a fully equipped training coll ego, with 
a staff of American trained teachers. The col¬ 
lege has about fifty students. In this city 
the tendency is to substitute kindergartens 


for the infant schools, and there are thereforo 
several public kindergartens, as well as pri¬ 
vate ones. Tho Educational Department of 
New South Wales has become convinced of the 
value of kindergartens, and is establishing them 
in the public schools of the province wherever 
possible. The work in Melbourne has also been 
of great value. Something along kindergarten 
lines was attempted in the infant schools of this 
city as early as 1887. In 1900 the reorganiza¬ 
tion work of tho infant schools upon a kinder¬ 
garten basis was begun and much has been 
accomplished in that direction, Reforms in 
this direction have also been introduced in 
Adelaide. 

In South America the kindergarten has ap¬ 
parently made but little progress. Some kin¬ 
dergartens were organized in Buenos Aires and 
elsewhere in Argentine in the nineties, but tho 
training of the kindergarlncrs was apparently 
very inadequate, and in 1900 ail these in lluenos 
Aires were closed by tho Board of Public Edu¬ 
cation. Miss Sara C, Eccleston, who has given 
kindergarten instruction in the normal school at 
Buenoa Aires for nearly twenty years, said with 
reference to this that " the imitations which 
were permitted to flourish for a timo have been 
a great hindrance to the advance of the sys¬ 
tem.” She adds, ° As there aro now several 
members on the board who have an idea of how 
a genuine kindcvgavtcn should bo conducted, it 
is to be hoped that what seems to be a blow at 
the system is but a means to reestablish tho 
institutions under proper conditions.” What 
the present status of tho kindergarton in that 
country is could not be ascertained. In Uru¬ 
guay the introduction of kindergartens was 
arranged lor by tho sending of students to 
Germany and Belgium for training by the 
government,, The results of this effort made 
u\ 1800 could not be learned. In Chile some 
kindergartens^ have been opened, and some 
kindergarton instruction is given in the nor¬ 
mal school at Santiago. In 1908 the gov¬ 
ernment sent its leading kindergnrbncr to 
tho United States for observation. This will 
doubtless give tho movement in that country 
an impetus toward kindergarten effort. In 
Brazil one or two kindergartens have been es¬ 
tablished as a result of missionary effort in tho 
United States. Iti Mexico tho kindergarten 
situation is not > unlike that in tho countries 
of South America. There are ten or more 
kindergartens in the City of Mexico, and a few 
in other parts of tho country. Hero, too, 
tho training of kmdergurtiicrs is very inade¬ 
quate, since it is only such ns can bo obtained by 
the study of kindergarten books. The attempt 
is being made to improve this by improving 
and developing tho kindergarten instruction 
in the Girls' Normal School of the City of 
Mexico, 

In the United States the kindergarten has 
found ft cordial reception and its doctrines 
have exerted a great influence. This country 
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has a creditable number of kindergartens, but 
the success of the movement is not measured 
by that alone; it is measured as fully by its 
reorganization of the school, and the appli¬ 
cation of its principles to other fields. The 
first kindergarten in the United States was 
opened in Watertown, "Wia., in 1855, by Mrs* 
Carl Sclmrz, a pupil of Froebel. During the 
next fifteen years ten or more German kin¬ 
dergartens were organized in German-speak- 
mg communities. Tlio first kinder garicti for 
English-speaking children was opened in Bos- 
ton in I860, by Elizabeth P. Peabody, who 
usually considered the apostle of tlio kinder¬ 
garten in the United States. In 18Gtt Madamo 
Matiklc Kriogo and her daughter came from 
Germany to organize kindergarten training in 
Boston, and in 1872 Miss Marie Boeltc, now 
Madame Kraus-Boclte, organized kindergarten 
training classes in New York City- The follow¬ 
ing year, her pupil, Miss Susan E, Blow, in coop¬ 
eration with W. T, Harris opened the first 
public school kindergarten in St. Louis, Mo. 
The movement grew rapidly and St. Louis be¬ 
came one of the chief centers of kinder guv ten 
influence. At about the same limn a kinder¬ 
garten was opened in the German-English 
Academy of Milwaukee, Wis., and training 
courses wore organized both in German and 
English by the president, W. N. Hallman, 
and his wife, Eudora L. Hail man. The first 
kindergarten in Chicago was opened in 1874 
by Mrs, Alico II. Putman, and training work 
under hoc direction was inaugurated soon 
after. In 1S80 four hundred kindergartens had 
been oponed in thirty different slates, and kin¬ 
dergarten training had been organized in ten of 
the leading cities. During the decade from 
1880 to 1890 kindergarten associations were 
organized in all tho important cities of tlio 
country Cov the promotion of tho kindergarten 
cause. Many of these opened kindergartens 
in tho poorer parts of their respective cities, 
and thus proved the value of the kindergarten 
to educational authorities. In consequence. 
Kindergartens wore increasingly incorporated 
into the school system. From 1890 on, the 
increase in public school kindergartens has 
been rapid. In 1903—1904 tho Report of 
the Commissioner of Education showed that 
there were over 3000 public kindergartens, 
which were attended by nearly 200,000 chil¬ 
dren, Tlic number of private kindergartens 
is supposed to be about 1500. 

With tho growth of the movement there has 
been a great increase in the number of kin¬ 
dergarten training schools. At first those 
were all privato or were supported by kinder¬ 
garten associations. There arc at least a 
hundred of these at present. In addition, 
Kindergarten training departments have been 
organized in more than seventy state normal 
schools, and nearly twenty coiloges and uni¬ 
versities. This growth has been made possible 
by the enactment of laws in twenty-seven states, 


legalizing the expenditure of public school 
funds for the education of children below the 
legal school age. In eight stales tlio kinder¬ 
garten may be established without legislation. 
Tim kindergarten therefore has a legal foot¬ 
hold in all but eleven stales. It has also been 
adopted in Cuba, in Porto Kico, and tho 
Philippines. 

The kindergarten in the United .States has 
been the stimulus to the adoption of the kin¬ 
dergarten iu Canada. This was the direct 
result of a visit made to the kindergartens 
of St. Louis by Mr. J. L. Hughes of Toronto 
in 1882, at the request of the department of 
education of tho Province of Ontario. Tho 
result was the adoption of tho kindergarten as 
a part of tho school system iu that province, 
Miss Ada Mar can, now Mrs, Ada Marcarv 
Hughes, being appointed supervisor of kinder¬ 
gartens in Toronto. Before tho end of tlio 
decade the other cities of tho province had 
adopted kindergartens, ami training depart¬ 
ments hail been organized in tho normal 
schools at Toronto, Ottawa, and London. In 
1905 there were 180 kindergartens in the prov¬ 
ince, which were attended by 12,000 children. 

In the province of Quebec there are public 
kindergartens in Montreal only. The move¬ 
ment in this city was inaugurated in 1892, 
and in 1905 there were sixteen public kinder¬ 
gartens iu the city and suburbs. There is 
a kindergarten training department in the 
McGill normal school. In other Canadian 
provinces the kindergarten has found less 
foothold. In Now Brunswick there Imvo been 
u’ivnto and mission kindergartens since 1880, 
jut it was not until 1910 that public kinder¬ 
gartens, two in number, were opened in St. 
John, In Nova Beotia there are three public 
kindergartens, ami a kindergarten training 
department in the normal school at Truro. 
In Winnipeg there arc only privato and chari¬ 
table kindergartens. The need of kindergar¬ 
tens in the western provinces is conceded, 
however, and its extension to that field is but 
ft matter of time. 

Influence of the Kindergarten. — Tho rec¬ 
ognition which the kindergarten inis received 
the world over is proof that it possesses excep¬ 
tional educational value. Us doctrines, based 
upon the conception of evolution before the 
theory bad been worked out, are in fundamental 
accord with modern thought, and have in re¬ 
cent years received signal indorsement from the 
evolutionary sciences. As the world's thought 
has been reconstructed on tho basis of theso 
sciences, the value of the kindergarten has been 
increasingly recognized. Thu critical study 
which it has received during rccont years 
has satisfied educational experts that the con¬ 
ception of education which it embodies is 
essentially tho true ono. In spreading that 
conception, and in indicating the reconstruc¬ 
tion in general education which must follow 
its acceptance, the kindergarten has been a 
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significant influence. By showing the vital 
interest that children take in doing, tho kin¬ 
dergarten demonstrated at one stroke that 
activity, based upon the child’s stage of de¬ 
velopment, forms the true basis for education. 
By revealing the child’s delight in beauty, it 
indicated tho value of art as an educational 
factor; and by illustrating the pleasure and 
profit that children derive from games and other 
forms of social cooperation it suggested a means 
for the child’s social development that had not 
thus far been utilized for educational purposes. 
It demonstrated those truths for one period 
only, but from that demonstration their appli¬ 
cation to the rest could easily bo inferred. The 
application of these truths to educational 
procedure beyond the kindergarten has ns 
yet made little progress except in afew coun¬ 
tries. Although kindergartens flourish in Ger¬ 
many its doctrines are wholly unrecognized in 
the work beyond tho kindergarten. But in 
Belgium. Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, these same doctrines have exerted a 
marked influence, not alone in transforming 
the infant schools, but in reconstruoting Hint 
in the grades beyond. And although Eng¬ 
land has not adopted the kindergarten, a com¬ 
plete reorganization of the infant schools is 
in progress on tho basis of its principles, and a 
reorganization of the work beyond as well. 
It is in the United States that tho application 
of the kindergarten doctrines to tho work 
beyond the kindergarten has made the great¬ 
est progress, and what follows applies mainly 
to that country. Tho fact that tho elementary 
curriculum is being reconstructed in tho United 
States on the basis of the child’s developing 
powers at different periods; that subjects involv¬ 
ing activity, such as art and manual training, 
are being accorded an important place there; 
and that games and other forms of cooperative 
effort arc being incorporated into school life, — 
all these changes are due in no small degree 
to the influence and example of the kinder¬ 
garten. 

It is not alone in the reorganization of the 
curriculum upon a psychological basis, how¬ 
ever, that the influence of the kindergarten is 
apparent; it is discernible also in a new con¬ 
ception of method. Upon the old basis little 
was asked of the child in the educational 
process except receptivity, According to tho 
new, as illustrated in the kindergarten, tho 
child must make his contribution of self-activo 
effort before the teacher can furnish the inter¬ 
pretation and guidance which constitute her 
contribution. On this basis, educational 
method is a process of interaction between the 
child and the teacher, in which tho child con¬ 
tributes the impulses and interests, and tho 
teacher the organization of these toward their 
educational ends, The attitude toward chil¬ 
dren which this calls for is illustrated by the 
kindergartnor, whom the children regard as 
a companion rather than as a teacher. Such a 


method calls for even more than sympathetic 
insight; it calls for a knowledge of the chil¬ 
dren’s progressive development at different 
stages, and the means of furthering it that was 
not demanded of the teacher in the earlier day. 
That the spirit which this conception of method 
inplicf has already permeated the school in 
large measure is apparent. The work in art, 
in manual training, in music, and in language 
shows that the teacher seeks to secure from the 
children original expression, upon winch she 
may exercise her function of guidance, for the 
purpose of leading them to higher levels of 
insight and power. 

The influence of the kindergarten is apparent 
in still another direction, The school is organ¬ 
ized upon a monarchical principle. Its chief 
virtue is obedience to an external authority. 
The practice of that virtue docs not, however, 
fit children for a self-governed life among their 
equals. The qualities needed for such a life 
are acquired unconsciously in the kindergarten 
by participation in cooperative play. That 
institution is based t upon the principles of 
democracy. It has, in fact, been called “ tho 
republic of childhood.” It seeks to form 
correct habits of social action in children, hut 
to do even more, — to lead them upon the oasis 
of their own social experiences to a comprehen¬ 
sion of and a recognition for the need of social 
laws. As a result of an insight into this truth 
the school lias recognized that the development 
of self-governing power in children may be 
made an organic part of its procedure, and that 
such development is quite as important an 
educational end as the teaching of the school 
arts. It is, therefore, progressively organizing 
its work ui)on a cooperative and self-govern¬ 
ing basis, and is becoming, like the kinder¬ 
garten, a miniature society in which the laws 
underlying social coordination and control arc 
learned by practice. 

Those arc a few of the more important lines 
in which the kindergarten has influenced general 
education. It is difficult to trace that influ¬ 
ence, however, since the doctrines of Froebcl 
have become interwoven with allied doctrines 
derived from other sources. Dr. Monroe says: 
M The I'Yoebclian movement is characterized 
by an emphasis upon the importance of the 
child, upon his interests, experiences, and 
activities as tho starting point and means of 
introduction, and by an improvement in the 
spirit, purpose, atmosphere, and morale of 
tiie schoolroom. Whenever the emphasis in 
school work is placed upon the activities of tho 
child rather than upon the technique of the 
process of instruction, and whenever develop¬ 
ment of character ^ and personality is sought 
rather than mere impartation of information 
and training of intellectual abilities, there tho 
Froebcliaii influence may be recognized,” 

Modern Tendencies. — The effort to apply 
tho doctrines of the kindergarten to general 
education had an effect upon the kindergarten 
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itself that was hardly anticipated. Upon its 
adoption by the Bchool the kindergarten was 
brought to the test of present-day knowledge 
of the child's development, — a knowledge far 
greater than that possessed by Froobel himself. 

That test revealed the fundamental truth 
which the kindergarten embodies, but it re¬ 
vealed also defects hitherto unrecognized—the 
result cither of Froebel's inadequate knowledge 
of the facts of child development or of his inter¬ 
pretation of these facts in a manner not sanc¬ 
tioned by modern scholar shin. The smallness 
of the kindergarten material and the lack of 
adequate activity in the games resulted from 
Frocbol's inadequate knowledge; the symbolic 
baste in the gifts grew out of his belief that the 
children have anticipations of universal truths 
in advance of experience, and that they may 
become conscious of these by means of play 
with materials which symbolize them. This 
challenging of kindergarten theory and prac¬ 
tice caused considerable hostile feeling among 
kindergartners who had thus far accepted the 
Frocbeliau doctrines without question, and 
considered the doctrine of symbolism as not 
only sound beoause sanctioned by rational 
psychology, but of especial importance- It 
was in fact regarded by many kindergar tners 
as the keystone in the arch of kindergarten 
education and the justification for the exulta¬ 
tion of kindergarten Instrumentalities. In 
time the differences between the theory and 
practice of those holding these different atti¬ 
tudes became more dearly defined and the 
terms “ conservative " and <( liberal ” were 
adopted to designate them. The work of the 
two schools which have thus grown up shows 
considerable divergence. That of the con¬ 
servative school follows quite closely tho 
traditional lines, although it shows that the 
criticisms have not been without effect. In 
consequence the size and quality of the materials 
has improved in even the most conservative 
kindergartens; tho games arc better adapted 
to the children’s physical needs, and the ff oc¬ 
cupations #J arc used with a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the principles that underlie art education. 

The theory and practice of the liberals has 
not been fully worked out as yet. They recog¬ 
nize the need for an interpretation of the 
universe such ns philosophy gives as a basis 
for education, but they maintain that in the 
nature of tho case no such interpretation can 
be final. Any interpretation implies an ade¬ 
quate basis of facts, and this the inductive 
science alone can furnish. Although the end 
of education must he found in tho interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts, they agree with tho educational 
expert in believing that tho method of educa¬ 
tion cannot bo deduced from philosophy but 
must bo found in tho observed facts of child 
life, t.c. in the sciences. Basing their^ method 
upon genetic psychology, tho liberals interpret 
education according to Frocbel, as the pro¬ 
gressive organization of tho impulses that have 


educational significance, — the impulses to 
communicate, to dramatize, to represent, and 
to construct. They value the kindergarten 
instrumentalities chiefly because of their power 
to satisfy and thus to organize these various 
impulses, and consider that the Froobelian 
ideal of education has boon realized when tho 
children's responses to the stimuli of the mate¬ 
rials have been guided to a higher plane than 
they could themselves reach. The liberals, 
therefore, use the kindergarten material f< on 
a basis of selection and elimination rather than 
as a rotated whole whose value is lost if the 
charmed circle of unity be broken." Thus 
the whole tendency of tho liberal movement is 
away from the formalism into which the work 
of the kindergarten has fallen and which has 
brought it into disfavor, and in the direction of 
that for which it was originally created, —■ the 
child’s natural development. The movement 
has already had an appreciable effect in lessen¬ 
ing the mechanical work against which criti¬ 
cism has been directed and in bringing back into 
the kindergarten the childlikeness that pre¬ 
vailed there in Fro oh el's own day. The 
liberal kindergartnors believe that tho recon¬ 
struction of kindergarten thought and practice, 
which they arc attempting to effect, will not 
only mako the kindergarten a more perfect 
instrument for its mission to the world's little 
children, hut a move perfect one likewise for 
tho dissemination of the doctrines which it 
embodies, — the doctrines of the new edu¬ 
cation. N. C. V. 

See FnOEUEjL, FniEDiucii; and articles on 
the various Nationnl Systems of Education; 
also Infant Schools; Infant Education. 
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kindergarten, hygiene of the. 

— The physical characteristics of the child of 
three to six are such that the primary aim of the 
kindergarten should be healthful develop* 
meat and protection from disease. Not only 
is the child at this period growing rapidly and 
its brain undeveloped, but its organism is 
poorly protected from contagious disease. 
The constituents of the blood are different in 
case of the child and in ease of the adult. The 
number of white blood corpuscles in the blood, 
whose function is to destroy invading germs, 
wn the leucocytes with bactericidal power, 
according to some investigators, is much loss. 
In oilier ways the child’s protection seems to 
be inferior. Experiments upon animals have 
shown that young animals arc likely to be 
more susceptible to contagion than mature 
animals, and the statistics of the ordinary 
children’s diseases show that most of them 
occur in the early years of childhood. The 
mortality, also, is usually greater in the early 
years. It has been estimated that more than 
00 per cent of the mortality from the ordinary 
children’s diseases, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, and whooping cough, occurs before 
the age of ten. (See Contagious Diseases; 
Mortality among School Cjiildhen.) 

Most of these diseases not only occur move 
frequently, but aro more fatal in tho early 
years. Infantile paralysis is perhaps the only 
marked exception. In case of this disease it 
is said that, while children arc more frequently 
attacked, it is more fatal to adults. Extended 
studies of measles have given emphatic evi¬ 
dence of the importance of protecting children 
at the kindergarten age. Studies in Munich 
and Graz indicate that the mortality among 
children between two to five years of ago is 
between 2.6 per cent and 5 per cent, while 
among children from five to ten years of age 
it is only from .1 to .4 per cent. In other 
words, if an epidemic of measles occurs in the 
kindergarten, out of a thousand cases forty 
children arc likely to die, while, if it is possible 
to postpone the epidemic, even to the primary 
school age, there are likely to be only three or 
four fatal cases in a thousand. (See Con¬ 
tagious Diseases; and articles on separate 
diseases, c.g . Colds; Diphtheria, etc.) 

Hence, the first duty of the kindergarten is 
to protect the children. It should never 
become the breeding-place for the school 
diseases. For this protection of the children 
the kindergartners must have an intelligent 
training in hygiene, and special records of the 
health condition of the kindergarten children 
should bn kept. It should be possible for the 
teacher and the higher school officials to know 
at once from adequate records Just how many 
unprotected children there are, or how much 
inflammable material is present in the class 
whenever a case of contagious disease occurs. 
Only in this way can rational and effective 
measures be adopted. If a case of measles, 


for example, occurs, and most of tho children 
have not had the disease, tho kindergarten 
should at once be closed. If, on the other 
hand, the majority of the children have already 
had the disease, "the individual children that 
are unprotected can bo excluded, but closure 
is unnecessary. 

In regard to the sclioolhouso for the kinder¬ 
garten, there is a growing opinion that as far 
ns possible tho work should be out of doors, 
and only in inclement weather should the 
occupations be in the house. Whether in or 
out at doors.-, Ll\e ordinary rules of aaUaol 
hygiene should bo observed. Care should be 
paid to the children's eyes; children with 
defective hearing should have special atten¬ 
tion; and cleanliness should be everywhere 
enforced. 

The kindergarten room should be large and 
well ventilated, tho walls plain with simple 
hospital base without wainscoting, or the like, 
to catch the dust. Tho chairs should bo 
arranged for occupation so that the light comes 
from the left and tho rear of the children and 
none of the children face the sunlight. The 
blackboards should be low; and in the toilet 
rooms the bowls and sinks low, individual 
drinking cups used, or better a fountain of the 
improved modern type provided. Individual 
towels, or paper napkins, or tho tike, should be 
used; the clay should be disinfected every 
day, and all kindergarten apparatus disinfected 
at intervals. Especially to be condemned are 
dry sweeping, the use of feather dusters, the 
common towel, and common drinking cup. 
(See Blackboards; Cleanliness of the 
Schoolroom; Desks and Seats; Drinking 
Fountains, etc.) 

The air of the kindergarten room should 
not only be kept clean and bo of the proper 
temperature, probably not more than 65° F., 
but it should he moistened by suitable devices, 
if nothing better oilers, by a large shallow vessel 
of water on the stove or radiator. The extreme 
dryness of the air in many, school rooms causes 
discomfort and many colds and sore throats. 
(See Air of the Schoolroom.) 

As the kindergarten occupations consist 
largely of physical exercise and the use of the 
voice, the best modern methods of cleaning 
should be used, a vacuum cleaner if possible; 
if not, sweeping with oil preparations or the 
kerosene oi! brush at night and wiping of! 
the furniture and apparatus with a moist cloth 
in the morning. (See Cleanliness of the 
Schoolroom.) 

Finally, especial care should ho given in tho 
kindergarten to the hvgienc of the nervous 
system. At this period, when the brain is in 
process of rapid growth and development, 
when much of the nervous substance is imma¬ 
ture, it is important that there should be no 
undue stimulation either by too complex and 
too fine occupations, by overstimulating plays, 
or by unduly exciting stories, and tho like. 
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The Interest of kindergarten children can bo 
easily kept by simple occupations; exciting 
stories and occupations are unnecessary nnet 
unwise, and likely to leave the children in a 
condition, unfortunate from the point of 
pedagogy, as well as that of hygiene. It is 
maintained by Professor Tyler, President Hall, 
and some others, that the fundamental nerve 
cantors controlling the large muscles of the 
different physiological aeries, and functioning 
tho simpler and larger move inputs must bo 
developed in the carlv years, if the normal 
development and the health of the nerves in 
later life arc to bo insured. These funda¬ 
mental nerve centers form tho line of defense 
for the whole body, and any prematuro de¬ 
velopment of the accessory centers, those 
functioning in the finer and more complex 
movements, is distinctly to be condemned for 
hygienic reasons. Thus, the activity in the 
kindergarten should be spontaneous motor 
activity, ns far as possible the simple plays mid 
games and simple occupations. All of the gifts 
and apparatus should bo large; the occupations 
and exercises should involve the larger muscles; 
all fine delicate and complex processes are 
out of place. For example, the use of a hammer 
in driving a nail is a more healthful occupation 
for the kindergarten child than the threading 
of a needle; for the former involves the use of 
the large muscles of the hand and the arm, 
while the latter requires tho delicate ana 
complex coordination of the muscles of the eye 
and fingers. Some kindergartners seem to 

3 oso that if in the finer occupations tho 
is held at a suitable distance from the 
eyes, that is all that is necessary; but a great 
part of tho children probably at tho kinder¬ 
garten have hyperopic eyes, and their arms are 
not long enough, so that it is possible for them 
to hold the book or the work at the proper dis¬ 
tance. Tho larger occupations arc also neces¬ 
sary for their positive value. 

The uiainbusincss of the child at the kinder¬ 
garten age is physical growth and spontaneous 
motor activity. Thus the primary aim of the 
kindergarten should be to protect tho child 
from disease at all cost, to give opportunity 
for spontaneous normal development, and to 
develop habits of healthful activity both physi¬ 
cal and mental. All scholastic acquisitions 
are of secondary importance and any formal 
scholastic training is out of place; and, if 
obedience bo taught, other necessary social 
training will come spontaneously from associa¬ 
tion in group activities. 

In recent years, improvements have been 
made in the kindergarten and there is a grow¬ 
ing interest in all matters of health pertaining 
to the kindergarten child. The reforms espe¬ 
cially needed at the presenttimo are the follow¬ 
ing: (1) Clear and emphatic enunciation of 
health and normal development as the primary 
aim of tho kindergarten. (2) The training of 
all kindergarten teachers in school and per¬ 


sonal hygiene. (3) Tho adoption of modern 
methods of scientific cleanliness, which involve 
the abolition of common drinking cups, com¬ 
mon towels, and the like. (4) The organiza¬ 
tion of tho kindergarten out of doors for all 
occupations at all seasons of the year when the 
weather will permit. (5) Cure of the nervous 
system by tho avoidance of all forms of pre¬ 
mature stimulation, fine and difficult t work, 
and tho Like, (G) Competent health inspec¬ 
tion with an adequate system of health records 
for each pupil and the adoption of modern 
methods in the management of contagious 
diseases, W. II. B. 

See also Child Psychology; Child Study; 
Growth ; Ki n deiwarten. 
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KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE. — SCO 
Journalism, Educational. 

KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, — See Jour¬ 
nalism, Educational. 

KINDERMANN, FERDINAND (1740- 
1801). — An Austrian educational reformer, 
bom in Konigswnldc, near Sohluckeimu, in 
Bohemia. He studied theology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague, where he received the doctor’s 
degree in 1700. In 1771 he was called as pastor 
to the town of ICaplitsi in southern Bohemia and 
there devoted Ids energies to the improvement 
of the rural schools. He introduced manual 
and industrial training, and his work attracted 
the attention of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who was keenly alive to the educational needs 
of her subjects. She appointed him as general 
inspector of the German schools of Bohemia, 
and raised him to tho nobility with the^ title 
° von Schulstoin.” In 1790 he was made Bishop 
of Leitmoritz, where ho continued to work for 
the education of the people until his death. 

F. M. 
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KING, CHARLES (1789-1807). — President 
of Columbia College, educated in England and 
Franco. lie engaged iu commercial and jour¬ 
nalistic pursuits, but took an active interest 
in educational matters. From 1825 he was 
ono of the trustees of Columbia College, and 
was president of the college from 1849 to 1804. 
Under his administration the school of medi¬ 
cine was reestablished and the school of mines 
organized. W. S. M, 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
— A constituent part of the University of 
London foixncltid in 1829 "for the pur¬ 
pose of giving instruction in the various branches 
of literature and seieiicc and the doctrine and 
duties of Christianity as the same are incul¬ 
cated by the United Church of England and 
Ireland." The Duke of Wellington was an 
ardent supporter of the college in its begin¬ 
nings. Work was begun in 1831, and in 1836, 
when the University of London was founded, 
King's College became a constituent bndy. 
To the departments of literature and science a 
medical department was soon added; an engi¬ 
neering department followed in 1838; a hospital 
in 1839; theology in 1847; evening class in 1856; 
an oriental section in 1861; the woman's de¬ 
partment in 1881. In 1903 the oldiRation of 
membership of the Church of England for 
appointment on the teaching staff was removed 
completely, except in the faculty of theology. 
13y act of 1908 the departments of theology and 
advanced medicine were placed under independ¬ 
ent boards and King's College and the King's 
College for Women were incorporated in the 
reconstituted University of London, with the 
following faculties and departments: arts, 
science (natural and medical preparatory); 
engineering; evening classes; and teachers' 
training department. Tho institution 1ms al¬ 
ways been well attended and the enrollment in 
1910-1911 was 3147 (1402 regular and 1745 
occasional students), 

KING'S COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL DE¬ 
PARTMENT. -- Sec London, University of. 

KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, I. O, M.— 
Sec College, English; Grammar Schools; 
Public Schools. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN (1801-1874). —Leader 
in the movement for tho organization of high 
schools for girls; was born at Coventry, Conn., 
on May 26, 1801, and graduated from Drown 
University in 1826. He taught for two years 
in Urn schools of Providence, and in 1828 he 
organized the Providence Young Ladies' High 
School, which he conducted for many years. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Instruction (q.v.) and of tho 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and 
from 1857 to 1859 l\o was State Superintendent 
of schools in Rhode Island. W. S, M. 
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KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1840-1875). — 
The English clergyman, poet, and novelist 
was born at Holno, Dartmoor, and educated 
privately and at King's College, London. Ho 
entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 
1838, was ordained in 1842, and in the same 
year he became curate of Eversley which prac¬ 
tically became his homo until bis death. He 
was for a year, Professor of English Literature 
and Composition at Queen's College, Harley 
Street, London, under F, D. Maurice {q.v.) t and 
in i860 became Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. In his own parish he took a deep 
interest in the education of his people and 
established an adult school, a writing school 
for girls, and an infant school. He is, however, 
associated mainly with the Christian Socialist 
Movement, which ho espoused in 1849, stirred 
by tho sufferings of workingmen throughout 
the country. Under the name of " Parson 
Lot" he wrote “Letters to the Chartists" in 
Politics for the People and the Christian 
Socialist, Cheap Clothes and Nasty exposed 
tho evils of the sweatshop, and the novels, 
Teas/ and Alton Locke placed before a larger 
public the social questions of the day. His 
interest centered in “ national education, 
sanitary and dwelling-house reform, the free 
sale of land and corresponding reform of the 
land laws, moral improvement of tho family 
relations, public places of recreation." As a 
member of the Educational League ho strongly 
advocated a national and comprehensive system 
of education and supported W. F. Forster's 
Bill (1870). In 1869 ho delivered a presi¬ 
dential address on education, "female and 
male, compulsory and for all charges," before 
the Social Science Congress at Bristol, which 
was published and widely distributed. Like 
his friend, Maurice, he sympathized strongly 
with tho movement for the higher and profes¬ 
sional education of women. In Health and 
Education, a collection of various essays (1874) 
Kingsley dwells on tho value of a knowledge of 
hygiene and sanitation and on the importance 
of science, Alexandria and her Schools (1864), 
is a collection of four lectures dealing with the 
rise, development, and decline of different sys¬ 
tems of philosophy from the Ptolemaic era 
onward, and it was with ono plume of (his that 
the novelist dealt in Hypatia (1853). It is 
perhaps in the field of children's literature that 
Kingsley's contribution 1ms been greatest and 
will be more enduring. Ills earliest work for 
children was Olaueus or the Workers of the Shore 
(1855), which like Madam How and Lady Why 
were intended to interest children in science. 
Heroes or Greek Fairy Tales (1856), MTr/rr 
Babies (1863), and Ilercward the Wake (18G0) 
are beautiful stories which will always continue 
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to make their appeal to readers both young 
and old. 
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KINNER, CYPRIAN. —A Silesian de¬ 
scribed by Samuel Ilartlib as “ of a very public 
spirit to advance that part of learning which 
is the foundation of all the refit, Lc. the right 
education of children.” Kin nor was born and 
educated in Sliest a, and married a rich wife, 
from whose estate £2000 was set apart to 
develop ids educational plans. But the im¬ 
perial troops entering Silesia, ho and Ids wife 
were driven into exile in Transylvania and 
Hungary, where he met Aisled. Kinner then 
came into communication with Comenius, and 
went to moot him in Prussia. Comonius was 
called away to Lcssna, and Kinner was left at 
Dantzic “ to depend upon Providence/ 1 Ilo 
was anxious to devote himself entirely to edu¬ 
cational plans, but lmd no funds even for 
subsistence. Samuel Ilartlib translated the 
Latin draft of Kinnor’s educational tract, 
and published it in London c, 1048, under the 
title A Continuation of Mr, John Amos Com - 
alias's School Endeavours, or a Summary 
Delineation of Dr. Cyprian Kinner Silesian; 
his Thoughts concerning % Education. The title 
is interesting as anticipating that of John 
Locke. He aims at three “ marks"; Piety, 
Learning, and Civil Prudence, Ilis main posi¬ 
tion for early teaching is realistic and is stated 
as follows: " I show Natural! Things in the 
living hook of Nature; Things Artificial! hi the 
Shops aiul Work-houses of their Makers, and 
both of them in the Repositories of their 
figures and representations, which belong to 
our School, where I show them either living 
or carved (yet as near the life as mav be) or 
at least painted,” Kinner is thus a follower of 
Lubinus (7.r.), as well as of Comenius, and 
appears to go even farther in the suggestion 
that " animals should be provided and kept for 
the purposes of school teaching.” F\ \V. 
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KIRCHENORD NUN GEN, — The laws or 
regulations for the government of the evan¬ 
gelical churches of Germany, issued by the 
rulers of various states, often with the advice 
and consent of the orders or estates, While 
there were Kirchenordnungen before the Refor¬ 
mation, the sixteenth century is the period in 
which most of them appear. Through these 


regulations the old laws were modified to meet 
Reformation ideals, and the maintenance of 
proper administration of teaching and sacra¬ 
ments was secured. Without some such laws 
an apparently impossible condition would 
have had to exist: the free development and 
administration of church and school laws upon 
the basis of the Lutheran ideal without the 
sanction of any responsible and efficient ad¬ 
ministrative body. While these Ordnungen were 
generally promulgated by the secular authority, 
they were largely the work of clergymen and 
teachers, Mclancbthon, Luther, Bugenhagen, 
Joannes Acpin, Urbanus \\ begins, and many 
other prominent men of the time lent their 
assistance, Luther was the author of the 
Wittenberg Kircknordnuny of 1523 and col¬ 
laborator in several others. Mclanchtlum was 
concerned in the writing of at least nine 
Ordnungon, beginning with Nuremberg (1526) 
and the Saxony Visitation Articles (1528). 
When once a few typical Onhiungen had been 
framed, they were adopted as models. Thus 
the Saxony Visitation Instructions became the 
basis of the Brunswick Kirchenordnung (1528); 
and upon the latter were based those of Hum- 
burg (1529); Lflbcck (1531), Pomerania (1536); 
Schleswig Holstein (1542), and many others, in¬ 
cluding that of Wittenberg (1533). This Wit¬ 
tenberg Ordnung in time became the model after 
which at least seven others were composed, 
While the Ordnungen arc not uniform in their 
material or arrangement, there is at least ft 
general similarity in subject matter. Ah a rule 
there is a first part, called Crctlenda, which is 
dogmatic in Its nature and is a*n expression, in 
more or less definite form, of the agreement of 
the city or provincial church with the general 
Lutheran confession of faith. This is followed 
by the Agenda, wbifh contains provisions con¬ 
cerning liturgy, appointment of church olti- 
cers, duties of officers of church and school, 
organization of church government, discipline, 
administration of church property, cave of sick 
and poor, baptism, and miscellaneous mutters 
relating to church affairs, C. L, R. 
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KIRKLAND, JOHN THORNTON (1770- 
1840). — Fourteenth president of Harvard 
College and son of the famous educational 
missionary among the Six Nations of the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, educated at Phillips Andover 
G10 
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Academy and Harvard College, graduating from 
the latter in 1789. lie was instructor at Phillips 
Andover Academy and tutor at Harvard, He 
was president of Harvard from 1810 to 1828. 
Ills publications include numerous biographical 
and historical works. W. S. M. 

Sea IIah v akd University. 

KIRKLAND, SAMUEL (1741-1808). — Ed¬ 
ucational missionary among the Indian tribes 
of the Six Nations, educated in Dr. Wheel odds 
school for Indian youth (subsequently Dart¬ 
mouth College) and at the College of Now 
Jersey (now Princeton), from which lie was 
graduated in 1765. For nearly forty years 
ho was engaged in educational and religious 
work among the Indians of the Six Nations. 
He organized the Hamilton Oneida College 
(now Hamilton College) an institution for the 
education of Indian and American youth. 

W, S. M. 


three Hungarian universities (the other two 
being Agram and Budapest), established in 
1872. The university maintains faculties of 
law and political science, medicine, philosophy, 
and pure science, there being no school of 
divinity. The great majority of the students 
(1497 out of 2116 matriculated students in 
1909-1910) are enrolled in tho faculty of law, 
medicine following with 321, and philosophy 
and pure science bringing up tho rear with 298; 
191 auditors bring the total attendance of the 
year in question to 2 307. The annual budget 
amounts approximately to §415,000. The 
library, founded in L872, contains 200,000 
volumes. Associated with the university is a 
Unitarian theological faculty, established in 
1556, and a reformed theological academy, 
founded in 1895. Klauscuburg is also tho scat 
of an agricultural school, originally established 
in 1809 and reorganized in 1900. R. T., Jr. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN, — The Kitchen Gar¬ 
den is a method of teaching little children 
household processes through songs and games 
with an equipment designed for the purpose. 
This method was devised by Miss Emily 
Huntington (d. 1910), who directed a mission 
school for girls on the East Side of Now York 
City more than thirty years ago. A visit to a 
kindergarten exhibition gave her the idea that 
children might be taught housework through 
games. She wrote the songs and games, which 
were afterward published in book form. She 
began by using toys as they wero found in tho 
market, and later found manufacturers who 
made articles designed for this purpose. 
Classes were formed in the Wilson Mission by 
a number of young women interested in tho 
work of teaching these children, The Kitchen 
Garden Association was formed in 1880 to 
promote the teaching of industrial and domestic 
arts, enrolling eighty active members and super¬ 
vising the instruction of nearly a thousand 
children in and near Now York. Classes were 
formed in the West and South. The Kitchen 
Garden Association was reorganized as tho 
Industrial Educational Association. (See 
Household Arts.) Miss Huntington also 
devised a series of lessons in cooking taught 
in the same way anti published a volume of 
these lessons. The toys were copyrighted. 

The Kitchen Garden system is still used in 
Settlement work in New York City to some 
extent, and for the same purpose in other 
parts of the country, but it has never become 
incorporated in tho public school system. Tho 
work is being continued by Miss Peck of Now 
York, whose method is now being Used in Los 
Angeles, Washington, D.C., and Now York, 

II. K. 

KLAUSENBURG (KOLOZSVAR), THE 
ROYAL HUNGARIAN FRANCIS JOSEF, 
UNIVERSITY OF.— The youngest of tho 


Gcdcnkbuch dcr Universitat. (ICIausenburg, 1903.) 
Maiiki and PiSzTonY, Qcschichte dcr Univeml&l. 

(1896.) 

KNEIPE. — This term in the language of 
tho German student may mean (1) the place 
where drinking takes place, or the tavern, 
(2) the drinking itself, or (3) by transference, 
a fraternity house. The Kneipe, before the 
introduction of fraternity houses, a recent 
movement, afforded the best meeting place for 
tho members of one organization. In the 
derived meaning of the drinking ceremony the 
Kneipe is less formal than the Kommera. In 
connection with those ceremonies definite codes 
(Biercomment) have been established and are 
carried out under a presiding officer. 
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Voi>i.mann, J. Surachicoaes WOrlcrbuch, (Hagntz, 1840.) 

KNIGHT, EDUCATION OF THE, — See 
Chivaliuc Education; Gentry and Nobles, 
Education op; Manners and Morals, Edu¬ 
cation in, 

KNOWLEDGE. — A term of the Very wid¬ 
est scope, designating, ns will presently appear, 
a variety of operations and of subject matter 
that, however, possess at least two elements in 
common; namely, some connection direct or 
indirect with intelligence (or reflection) and with 
cortainty, security, assurance, settledness. Like 
many analogous terms, — conception, judg¬ 
ment, thought, for example, — the term 1ms 
both an active and a passive sense; it desig¬ 
nates both an operation or act, that of know¬ 
ing, and the result, \y)mt is known. Like the 
term “science,” however, tho word “knowl¬ 
edge ” is itself used mainly in a passive sense 
to denote the content, tho subject matter, which 
is the outcome of the successful performance of 
the function of knowing. The yorb ff to know " 
and the participle “ knowing ” retain both 
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senses, designating the act of inquiry, search, 
finding out, and also the possession of a certain 
subject matter. The opposite of knowledge is 
ignorance. 

The term “ knowledge ” covers four distinct 
connected matters. Of these the two first to 
be mentioned are the most personal, direct, and 
practical. They are knowledge in the sense of 
intelligently acquired skill, and in the sense of 
acquaintance. Wc know how to walk, talk, 
skate, etc.; experts know how to weave, dye, 
work metals, etc. Ability to do things is per¬ 
haps the most primary sense of knowledge. The 
ability is distinguished from instinct only in 
that it has been intelligently accpiirccl. But 
even this difference is not consistently main¬ 
tained, for we speak, popularly, of an instinc¬ 
tive knowledge. The first necessity of a living 
being is to know how to conduct itself with re¬ 
spect to certain situations; in order to jive it 
must bo able to adapt its behavior to the be¬ 
havior of the things with which its own for¬ 
tunes are bound up. This necessity includes 
not only physical needs, but also the fundamen¬ 
tals of social intercourse and the dements at 
least of some of the social arts. The primary 
and profound character of this sort of knowledge 
is seen in the fact that until the rise of philos¬ 
ophy among the Greeks the same word de¬ 
noted art (technical skill) and knowledge, 
namely, t«xJ' 7 . The well-known recourse of 
ftnerntes to the analogies of the arts, his appeal 
to the procedure of the shoemaker, flute player, 
carpenter, etc., in lus logical discussions was 
witness to the fact that the control of his mate¬ 
rial evinced by the artisan in reaching the ends 
appropriate to his art represented nt once the 
most certain and the most intelligent procedure 
extant. 

Familiarity, acquaintance, arc closely con¬ 
nected with knowing howto do, and to a consid¬ 
erable extent they result from the latter and 
measure its extent. So far ns we can adapt 
ourselves readily and successfully in any situa¬ 
tion, wc are familiar, acquainted. The rough 
edges of a strangeness, remoteness, the barriers 
of understanding nothing, are worn awny. In 
their place there is a sense of intimacy, of inner 
adjustment. When we know how to behave 
with respect to a thing, we know what it is 
like; wo are on terms with it; there \$ mutual¬ 
ity of response, Knowledge in the form of 
acquaintance is not only the outcome and 
reward of knowing how, or intelligent skill; 
but it establishes emotional ties — a capacity 
for appreciation, or apprehending the thing in 
terms of its worth, its usefulness for a purpose. 
Acquaintance, familiarity, normally presup¬ 
pose a certain amount of friendliness, of agree- 
ftblcnca»j as well as a sense of power and case. 
But excessive familiarity, too long continued 
occupation with one subject, “ breeds con¬ 
tempt it leads to revulsion, a sense of ennui 
and constraint. 

Our third sense of knowledge covers that 


acquired from others, that attained indirectly 
by learning from others. Communication by 
means of language carries us far beyond the 
limits of personal acquaintance with persons 
and things, leading us to know of or about 
many matters which arc within the direct ac¬ 
quaintance of other people. By oral tradition 
and more especially by written and printed 
language, this second-hand knowledge comes 
to include much that is not and that could 
not be within the direct acquaintance of any 
living. Such knowledge constitutes informa¬ 
tion (fl.P.) and also learning—in the sense 
of what is learned or is to be learned. 

In all the three above-mentioned types of 
knowledge, intelligence or reflective thought 
is used, but only secondarily. It is employed 
ns a means of gaining control of things; in 
enlarging acquaintance with them; in appre¬ 
hending and understanding things reported by 
others. It is not, however, used in any sense as 
a source of knowledge for its own sake. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, materials of acquaintance and 
of information arc amassed and systematized 
not for the sake of increasing familiarity and 
possession of learning, but for the sake of 
rational demonstration or of inferential dis¬ 
covery of new knowledge. Men arc not con¬ 
tented with the kind of assurance that rests 
upon personal acquaintance or upon the credit 
of others; they search for that which opens 
from rational grounding, from logical sequence 
and systein. Tims a fourth kind of knowl¬ 
edge comes into existence: rational knowledge, 
science, knowledge that so and so is true. Like 
information, this port of knowledge is indirect, 
but it is indirect in the sense of dependence upon 
logical data and premises, not in the sense of 
dependence upon the observations and reports 
of others. From this point of view, knowledge 
is identical with science, and wc have no logi¬ 
cal right to denominate intelligent skill, matters 
of acquaintance, of information, knowledge, 
unless they are reduced to general principles 
and are connected with one another in system¬ 
atic ways. Otherwise they represent beliefs, 
opinions, rather than knowledge. This ten¬ 
dency to define knowledge from an exclusively 
logical point of view has been an important 
factor in calling out in reaction the philosophy 
of pragmatism (q.v.), which regards this exclu¬ 
sive view of knowledge as the characteristic error 
of intellcctuatism (or rationalism, as it is some¬ 
times termed). The purely technical character 
of knowledge when defined on a purely logical 
basis, its aloofness from practical considerations, 
from the affections and aversions (so important a 
factor in acquaintance) and from the social pro¬ 
cesses of learning and transmission characteristic 
of information, arc treated as evidence that sci¬ 
entific knowledge, when isolated, is an abstrac¬ 
tion. Thus the oilier types of knowledge 
are regarded as not only more primitive geneti¬ 
cally and psychologically (which would he 
generally admitted), but also as more final and 
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significant. In fact, knowledge as a system of 
logical propositions is regarded by it as ulti¬ 
mately of value because of the greater control 
and the greater richness of content that it sup¬ 
plies to the more direct, active, and social types 
of knowledge. 

Educationally speaking, there can be little 
doubt that the order in which the four types of 
knowledge have boon set forth in this article 
represents the order of their development. 

Tho opposition of all modern educational re¬ 
forms to beginning with so-called “deductive " 
methods, with systems of definitions, classifi¬ 
cations, and laws of explanation, is, in substance, 
a claim that the logical type of knowledge repre¬ 
sents a matured, relatively late specialized 
development of more basic bodies of knowing, 
and is consequently meaningless and educatively 
harmful when presented in isolation or as a 
starting point. On the other hand, many of 
the reformers have, in their reaction against ab¬ 
stractions in education, failed to note tho opera¬ 
tion of a subordinated factor of reflection and 
interpretation in even the more primitive modes 
of knowing, and have thus made the mistake of 
identifying the " concrete ” with the bare 
physical object^ instead of with the center of 
an active experience, or interest. 

Many questions of instruction are bound up 
also with the matter of the relation of informa¬ 
tion or communicated knowledge, to personal 
acquaintance. A flavor of the second-handed, 
derived, and more or less conventional hangs 
about information. Its subject matter is not 
so vitally lived through, so intimately appre¬ 
ciated, as that of familiar acquaintance, Any 
examination of prevailing modes of instruction 
will show that the mere bulk of matter com¬ 
municated In books and lectures tends to swamp 
the native and active interests operative in 
intelligent behavior and in the acquaintance¬ 
ship it brings. Then this matter re n mi ns 
unnssimilated, unorganized, not really under¬ 
stood. It stands on a dead level, hostile to tho 
selective arrangements characteristic of think¬ 
ing; matter for memorizing, rather than for 
judgment; existing as verbal symbols to be me¬ 
chanically manipulated, rather than as genuine 
realities, intelligently appreciated. Yet with¬ 
out this communicated matter, the circle of 
personal acquaintance is very narrow and 
superficial, and personal activity hardly gets 
above the place of routine. The solution is 
found in realizing that social communication is 
a very real factor in personal doinjt and ac¬ 
quaintance. The educational aim is not to 
multiply information for the sake of informa¬ 
tion, nor yet to try to exclude it or narrow it 
down as much as possible. It is to fuse tho 
transmitted matter and tho matter of direct 
behavior and emotional response with as inti¬ 
mate union as possible, so that the former 
will gain force, vivacity, directness from the 
latter, while tho former is insensibly but con¬ 
tinually extended and deepened by the latter. 
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In short, the common error docs not consist 
in attaching great importance to transmitted 
facts and ideas, but in presenting them in such 
an isolated way that they are not spontane¬ 
ously welded with the intense, though narrow, 
matters of direct concern, J. D. 

KNOWLEDGE, SOCIETY FOR THE DIF¬ 
FUSION OF USEFUL. — See Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Kngwledqe. 

KNOWLEDGE, THEORY OF. — Sco 
Epistemology; Knowledge, 

KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. — 
A nonsectarian, coeducational institution, in¬ 
corporated as Prairie College in 1836, had its 
inception in tho plan of the Rov, George W. 
Gale, a Presbyterian clergyman, to found a 
college in tho Middle West. In 1837 the insti¬ 
tution was chartered as the Knox Manual 
Labor College, The name was changed to Knox 
College in 1857. The Lincoln-Douglas debate of 
1858 was held on the grounds of the college. 
Distinguished presidents have been Jonathan 
Blanchard (1845-1S5G) and Newton Bateman 
(1876-1893), educational leaders in Illinois, and 
John Huston Finley, '87. who in 1903 became 
president of the College oi the City of New York 
(</.t>.). Knox College is one of the institutions 
originally accepted by the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching {q.v.). 
Tho Board of Trustees is a body of twenty-five 
members selected by a committee of the trustees 
ou whoso recommendation the hoard acts; the 
term of service is for life. By resolution of 
the board no denomination can have a majority 
of trustees. 

Knox College maintains undergraduate 
courses leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
The entrance requirements are fourteen units. 
A conservatory of music was organized in 
1883. The degrees of A.M. and M.S. are given 
for one year's graduate study in residence. 

There was in 1910-1911 a faculty of twenty- 
five members and an enrollment of 616 stu¬ 
dents, of whom 335 were in the collegiate 
department. C. G. 

KNOX, JOHN (1505-1572). — The great 
leader of the Scottish Reformation, and deviser 
of the Book oj Discipline* The date of his 
birth is uncertain, for though the traditional 
date is 1505, yet there arc implications from 
contemporaries that seem to point to tho 
limits of 1513-1515. Knox is thought to 
have been horn in GifYordgate, a hamlet adja¬ 
cent to Haddington in Scotland. It is assumed 
that he was educated at Haddington Grammar 
School, and entered St. Andrews University in 
J529, where he studied the ancient fathers, 
particularly St. Augustine (tf.r.), a fact which 
explains his “preparedness ” for the doctrines 
of Calvin (q.v.) later on. By 1540 he had be¬ 
come a priest of the Church of Rome, exercised 
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the office of notary, and for a time was a private 
tutor. It was not till 1545 that ho showed any 
signs of becoming a Protestant. Knox came 
to England, tutfl was. scut by the Privy Council 
ns Protestant Minister to Borwick-on-Tweod, 
where he stayed for two years, with a congrega¬ 
tion consisting of the garrison and citizens. In 
1551 ho was removed to Ncwcnstlc-on-Tync, 
and was appointed a royal chaplain, and had tho 
odor of the bishopric of Uochcstcr, which he de¬ 
clined. In 1554, when Queen Mary had already 
begun her policy of persecution, Knox left 
England, and after a tour through Swiss Prot¬ 
estant congregations, he reached Geneva and 
entered into friendship with John Calvin. 
From 1554 to 1550 Knox remained on the Con¬ 
tinent. He became one of the two ministers 
of the English Protestant refugees at Frank¬ 
fort in November, 1554, Here internal dis¬ 
sensions took place with regard to the use of 
the English Prayer Hook, ami Knox voluntarily 
retired to Geneva in 1555. The complete 
supremacy of Calvin in Church and Stato 
made a most imposing object lesson in theo- 
eratical government, one not lost on Knox, 
whose Book of Discipline was afterwards 
closely framed on tho Genevan model. Ilia 
theological views were de Unitized by his treatise 
on Predestination published in 1560, Knox's 
permanent return to Scotland was in 1551). 
lie was appointed minister at St. Giles’ Church. 
Edinburgh, and soon became the leader of 
the Scottish Reformation. In 1500 tho Es¬ 
tates demanded a statement of the views of 
those who opposed Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and to Knox and live others was intrusted tho 
drawing up of the Cotifemon of Fatih. Penal 
statutes were then granted against the saying 
of mass. In 1500 the organization of tho 
Reformed Church was laid down in the Book 
of Discipline, which was drawn up by Knox 
and the other live ministers who had composed 
the Confession of Fatih, and was translated 
into Batin, so as to obtain the criticism of 
Calvin and the Swiss Reformers. Knox brought 
Geneva and Calvin to Scotland and accli¬ 
matized thorn to Scotch soil. The Ecclesias¬ 
tical polity carried with it, as was the case at 
Geneva, the educational system, and this, 
again, was of the most democratic type. 

The chapter in the Book of Discipline de¬ 
voted to schools could not he carried out with¬ 
out a largo sum of money, and though tho 
Scottish reformers proposed to appropriate the 
money for this purpose from the old eccle¬ 
siastical revenues, tho Scottish nobles, as had 
been tho ease with the English nobles, hoped 
to get a share in the plunder, Their success 
necessarily deferred the carrying out of such a 
scheme into immediate execution. The Book 
of Discipline, however, did not receive the sanc¬ 
tion of the Scottish Parliament, and Scottish 
education was not endowed with Roman spoils. 
Nevertheless, the educational ideals of tho 
Book of Discipline mark an important stage 


in the history of education, for they suggest 
a deliberate sc home of organization of national 
education, Tho salient educational features of 
the Book of Discipline together with the steps 
in the actual development of the Scotch educa¬ 
tional system are presented in the article on 
Scotland, Education in. 

The later years of Knox's lifo (1600-1572) 
were concerned with the political and religious 
questions centering round the names of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and (afterwards) of the regent, 
the Earl of Moray. Politically, in the days of 
the Tudors, ho was prepared to advocate the 
deposition of tyrants, ami thus is a prede¬ 
cessor of the spirit of a Cromwell. Religiously, 
Knox put Scotland in touch with the religion 
of Geneva, of the Huguenots, and the Dutch, 
and thus tended to help forward cosmopolitan 
sympathies, at least, amongst Protestants in 
Great Britain and abroad. Ilis democratic 
tendencies arc shown in laying the basis of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, in ’the introduction 
of lay elders and deacons into church govern¬ 
ment. It is not too much to say that these 
characteristics, though not technically educa¬ 
tional, luvvo hud great educational effects. 

F. W. 

Sec Calvinists and Education; Scot¬ 
land, Education In. 
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KNOX, SAMUEL (1756-1832). — A pi¬ 
oneer of education in Maryland, educated at 
the University of Glasgow. Ho was engaged 
for some years in tho ministry of the Presby¬ 
terian church. In 1795 he been me principal 
nf the Frederick Academy. Subsequently 
he organized and became the president of 
Baltimore College. He was active in the at¬ 
tempts to organize a common school system in 
Maryland and published numerous pamphlets 
on the subject. Thomas Jefferson (q.u.) was 
keenly impressed with his educational views. 
Knox’s most valuable contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of education is his flamy on the best System 
of liberal Education adapted to the Genius of the 
United Slates (Baltimore, 1799), W. S. M. 
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KNOX, VICESIMUS (1752-1821). — Eng¬ 
lish schoolmaster and essayist, bom near 
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London. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School and St. John’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, graduating B.A, in 1775 and obtaining 
a fellowship. In 1778 he succeeded his father 
as headmaster of Tonbridge School, a position 
held up to 1812. lie. devoted himself to mis¬ 
cellaneous essay writing, Winter Evenings or 
Lucubrations on Life and Letters, Essays 
Moral and Literary , Family Lectures or Do¬ 
mestic Divinity and several other works of a 
religious nature. For his school he edited 
Cat id I us, Horace, and Juvenal, and Elegant 
Extracts, or Useful and Entertaining Passages 
in Prose, selected for the 1 mprovcmenl of Clas¬ 
sical and Other Scholars in the Art of Speaking, 
in Reading, Thinking, Composing, and in the 
Conduct of Life (1785); Elegant Extracts or 
Useful and Entertaining Pieces of Poetry se¬ 
lected for the Improvement of Youth (1789); 
Elegant Epistles or a Copious Collection of 
Familiar and Amusing Letters selected for the 
Improvement of Young Persons and for General 
Entertainment (1790). Ilis treatise, entitled 
Liberal Education or a Practical Treatise on 
the Methods of acquiring Useful and Polite 
Learning in two volumes (1781), is a valuable 
contribution to the history of education. It 
not only contains sound criticisms of existing 
practice with suggestions for reform, but a good 
account of the best textbooks of the period. 
While insisting on thorough classical curricu¬ 
lum ns the only means of educating gentlemen, 
Knox would admit such studies as English, 
French, geography, history, and the elements 
of Euclid. The modern languages arc to be 
taught on the same method as the classics, 
that is, grammatically, although he recom¬ 
mends broad reading fu English literature 
both in and out of school. Accomplishments 
and athletics arc advocated, provided that 
they do not become distracting. Examina¬ 
tions are to bo held frequently as a method 
of retaining what has been learned. Knox 
recognizes that women are intellectually as 
capable as men and would have them educated 
privately (for boys the public schools were 
best) in English and French, the classics being 
added, if they have inclination and wealth. 
The second volume deals with the universities 
and gives a very good insight into the corrup¬ 
tion and lack of discipline there prevailing. 
Knox attacks conservatism, formality in trifles, 
absence of study, and idleness of the professors 
and fellows, who regard the universities not 
as places of education but as almshouses. 
The remedy according to Knox is greater em¬ 
phasis on study and less on formalities super¬ 
vised by the proctors. In 1821 Knox wrote 
Remarks on the Tendency of Certain Clauses 
in a Bill now Pending in Parliament to degrade 
Grammar Schools , with Cursory Strictures on 
the National Importance of preserving Inviolate 
the Classical Discipline prescribed by the Found¬ 
ers. The pamphlet was called forth by a 
Bill to introduce into the old foundations 


instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for poor children. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. — A coeducational institution for tho 
education of negro youth under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian church opened 
in t 1875. The following departments are 
maintained: collegiate, normal, theological, 
musical, industrial, and common school. Tho 
entrance requirements to the college, which 
oilers courses leading to degrees, are about 
fourteen points of high school work. Of the 
404 students enrolled in 1909-1910, only 29 
were in the collegiate department. There is 
a faculty of thirty-four members. 

KOBEL, JAKOB (1470-1533). — One of the 
most prominent of the early German writers 
on arithmetic. His name also appears as 
Kohel, ICobclius, and Kobilinus. Lie was 
born at Heidelberg in 1470, and died at Oppon- 
heim, January 31, 1533. He was a fellow 
student of Copernicus at Cracow. He was 
a man of varied attainments, meeting with 
success as a Rcchenmeiste)\ printer, engraver, 
woodcarver, poet, and public official He wrote 
three works on arithmetic that met with great 
favor: ( 1 ) Ain New gear duet Rcchenhicchlin, 
Augsburg, 1514; ( 2 ) Milder Kryde od'Schrieb- 
federn, Oppenheim, 1520; (3) Vysierbuch , 
Oppenhcim, about 1515. The third related to 
gauging, at that time a very popular subject. 
The first of these books was purely commercial, 
and tho operations on numbers were performed 
by moans of counters, as was then the custom. 
Roman numerals are used practically through¬ 
out the work, even in writing common frac- 
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lions, where 7777 ;-—^ appears for •—£. His 
1111 , LA. 4uQ 

work showed little Italian influence, and it is 
one of our best sources of information as to the 
early German arithmetic. D. E. S.. 

KOHLMANN, ANTHONY (1771-1838).— 
Jesuit educator, received his training in the 
schools of Germany. He became smperior 
of the Order of Jesuits in the United States 
in 1817. Ho was rector of Georgetown College 
from 1818 to 1820 and superior of Washington 
Seminary from 1821 to 1824. He published 
a number of philosophical and theological 
works. W. S. M. 

KONIGSBERG, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
ALBERTUS UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
Margrave Albrecht, the ( last knight of tho 
Teutonic Order in Prussia, who in 1541 es¬ 
tablished a university preparatory school, 
transformed into a university, of Protestant 
affiliations, three years later. 
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The now university secured a good start, 
notwithstanding financial difficulties, enroll¬ 
ing a considerable number of foreigners, prin¬ 
cipally from Poland, Russia, and Sweden. 
Its further development was sadly hampered, 
however, by the plague of 1549 and still more 
by the Thirty Years' War in the following cen¬ 
tury. For two centuries after its establish¬ 
ment its history is replete with theological 
controversies. The close of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
marked an era of healthy growth, for which 
the Great Elector and the first kings of Prussia 
were largely responsible. The period of its 
greatest ronown, however, came somewhat later 
in the days of Kant (tf.a.), who became a docent 
at the university in 1755, and full professor 
of philosophy fifteen years later (1770-1797). 
One of his successors was J. F, Horbart (g.a.), 
who established a pedagogical seminar at 
Konigsbcrg in 1810. 

In 18G2 a now main building was erected 
for the university, and for thirty years after 
the Franco-German War considerable activity 
was displayed in tlio building of laboratories 
and institutes of various kinds, including labora¬ 
tories for agricultural chemistry nml for dairy¬ 
ing, and in 1901 a new library building contain¬ 
ing almost 300,000 volumes and about 1500 
manuscripts. 

Among the prominent former members of 
the leaching stall may be mentioned Bessel in 
astronomy, Jacobi in mathematics, Hagen in 
natural science, Burdaeh in anatomy, Helm¬ 
holtz in physiology, physics, and mat nematics, 
Wagner in surgery, Karl Lachmann in Ger¬ 
manic philology, and Simson and Stobbo in 
jurisprudence. The German Crown Prince is 
rector of the university, a prorector being 
elected annually by the faculty. The annual 
budget amounts to about 8400,000. Through 
the initiative and financial assistance of Dr. 
Fritz Lange, a German physician who prac¬ 
ticed for a number of years in New York City, 
the first German student “Union/' the Palms- 
tra Albertina, was established by the univer¬ 
sity in 1898. The building contains a gym¬ 
nasium and a refectory, clubrooms, fencing 
rooms, swimming poo!, etc.; but owing to the 
lack of sufficient endowment, provision has 
been made in it since 1905 for several univer¬ 
sity seminars. 

In size Konigsbcrg ranks fifteenth among 
the twenty-one German universities. In the 
winter semester of 1911-1912 there were in 
attendance 1G94 students, of whom 190 were 
auditors, By faculties the matriculated stu¬ 
dents were distributed as follows: philosophy 
701, medicine 432, law 280, theology (Protes¬ 
tant) 92. The teaching staff consisted of 91 
professors and 57 docents. 

The city of Konigsbcrg is also the site of a 
royal academy of art, established in 1845 and 
reorganized in 1901, 

The municipal library was founded in 1640 


and contains 50,000 volumes and over 600 
manuscripts. 

R. T., Jn. 
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KOREA. — Sc o Japan, Education in. 

KRAKAU, THE UNIVERSITY OF, KRA¬ 
KAU, AUSTRIA. — One of the oldest univer¬ 
sities in Europe, the papal bull providing for 
its establishment having been signed by Pope 
Urban V on May 12, 1364. No provision was 
made in the deed of foundation for a theo¬ 
logical faculty, and six years after its founda¬ 
tion the university was compelled to close its 
doors. Permission to establish a faculty of 
theology was granted by Pope Boniface IX in 
1397, and three years later the university was 
reorganized by King Wladislaw Jagcllo of Po¬ 
land, being removed to a new site in the fol¬ 
lowing year. Krakau being the capital of 
Poland from 1320 to 1610, the university 
served for several centuries as the center of the 
intellectual life of the Kingdom of Poland. 
Gradually, however, after the Polish capital 
had been transferred to Warsaw at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, a decline set 
in and led finally to another reorganization in 
1817. In the meantime, at the last partition 
of Poland in 1795, Krakau had been turned 
over to Austria, becoming part of the free 
state of that name thirty years later. In 1846 
Austria again assumed control, and since then 
the development of the university haa been 
marked by continuous progress. The German 
language was used in all faculties, with the 
exception of the theological, from 1853 on, 
but has been gradually supplanted by Polish, 
which lias reigned supreme since 1870. 

The university library was founded in 1400 
and contains over 400,000 volumes, over 6000 
manuscripts, over 3000 maps, and almost 
10,000 engravings and other reproductions. 
It js housed in the old university building, 
which was completed in 1497, but altered ana 
repaired at various times between 1839 and 
1872. The new main building was cvcctecl in 
1881-1887, The annual budget of the uni¬ 
versity amounts to approximately 8226,000. 
Krakau is the third largest university in 
Austria, being exceeded in point of attendance 
only by Vienna and Budapest. In the winter 
semester of 1009—1910, there were enrolled 
32 U students, including 441 auditors, of whom 
209 were women. Of the matriculated stu¬ 
dents, 1307 men were registered in the faculty 
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of law, 440 men and 48 women in tho faculty 
of medicine, 701 men and 1S2 women in phi¬ 
losophy, and 80 men in theology (Catholic). 

Krakau is also tho seat of an art academy, 
established as an avt school in 1818 and trans¬ 
formed into an academy in 1000. Here, also, 
Polish is the language of instruction. 

R. T., J n> 
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KRAUS, JOHN (1815-1800). — Active in 
American kindergarten work. Ho was edu¬ 
cated in the normal schools of Germany, and 
after coming to America was engaged in privato 
and public school work, and from 1867 to 1873 
ho was connected with the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion of the United States. In 1873, with his 
wife (Maria Kraus-Boelte), he organized a 
training school for kinder gar tncra in New York 
City. His published writing includes several 
papers on tho kindergarten. W. S. M. 

KRUSI, HERMANN, JR. (1317-1303). — 
American Pcstalozzian, born at Yverdon. 
Switzerland, on Juno 24, 1817. He receiver! 
his education in tho cantonal schools at Tro- 
gen, tlic normal school at Gaia (conducted by 
his father), and at the normal school at Dres¬ 
den, conducted by Dr. Blochmann, afterwards 
minister of public instruction of Saxony, and 
at one time an associate of Pestalozzi in tho 
institute at Yverdon. After an additional 
year of inspection of the normal schools and 
other institutions of Germany, he returned to 
Switzerland and taught for five years in tho 
cantonal normal school at Gais under the 
principalship of his father (1841-1846). In 
1846 he received an appointment as instructor 
in a Pcstalozzian school at Chcam, England, 
organized by Charles Mayo (q.v.), The school 
was Postftlozzian in name only, notes Krlisi. 
for its methods were relics of tho medieval 
age. At the end of tho year lie severed his 
connection with the school at Cheam to 
accept an appointment in the normal college 
conducted by tho Home and Colonial School 
Society (r/.y.). He had charge of the classes in 
methods of teaching, mathematics, and draw¬ 
ing, and while here he worked out and pub¬ 
lished his system of inductive drawing. After 
five years (1847-1852) in tho normal college in 
London, he returned to Switzerland; but a 
year later he came to America to accept a post 
in the private normal school conducted by 
William Russell (q,v.) at Lancaster, Mass. 
Here his associate teachers were Dana Pond 
Colburn and Sanborn Tenney. He was insti¬ 
tute lecturer in Massachusetts for two years 
(1855-1857), having as associates his country- 
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men Louis Agassiz and Arnold Guyot (qq.v.). 
For two years ho was associated with W. P. 
Phelps (q.v,) in the newly organized state nor¬ 
mal school at Trenton, N.J. (1857-1859). 
Tho next threo years wove devoted to lecture 
work in Massachusetts; and in 1862 Mr. 
Krlisi accepted an appointment in the state 
normal school at Oswego, New York, with Dr. 
E. A. Sheldon (q.v,), where he spent twenty- 
five ftetive years in tho work of training teachers. 
He was one of the principal figures in tho 
Oswego movement (<?.«.) which emphasized oral 
methods of instruction in primary schools, He 
resigned his post at Oswego in 1887 and spent 
his closing years at Alameda, California, where 
he. died on Jan. 28, 1903. His published 
writings include a System of Inductive Drawing, 
nibliahed originally in England and repub- 
ished in the United States, Life , Work, and 
Influence of Pestalozzi , Recollections of my Life , 
and various essays and addresses on the 
philosophy and history of education. 

W. S. M. 
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KRTJSI, HERMANN, SR. (1775-1844). — 
Swiss educator and first associate of Pestalozzi, 
educated in the schools of Gais in the canton 
of AppenzeU. lie taught in the public schools 
of AppenzeU from 1793 to 1799, when lie took 
charge of an orphan school at Burgdorf. It 
was here tlmt lie made the acquaintance of 
Pestalozzi. After a short time Krttsi united 
his school with that of Pestalozzi, and ho 
accepted the rank of assistant teacher. Three 
of KrUsi’s friends, Toblcr, Niedcrcr, and Buss, 
were called to the Burgdorf institution as 
additional assistants. The four men had pre¬ 
viously arrived at ideas similar to those held 
by Pestalozzi. They were devoted to, and 
believed in, disseminating his ideas. They 
lived under conditions of great poverty, sim¬ 
plicity, and even ignorance, but they lived in 
an atmosphere of human love. In his Recol¬ 
lections , Krlisi says that his life at Burgdorf 
was broadened, deepened, and enlightened. 
When Pestalozzi transferred his institution to 
Yverdon in 1805, he was accompanied by 
Krlisi. Ho continued to labor here until 
1816, when there arose serious^ differences 
among the associates of Pestalozzi ^ because of 
the arrogant demeanor of the financial manager 
of the school, Joseph Schmid (see Pestalozzi). 
Krlisi, Toblcr, Buss. Niederer, and tho other 
trusted associates of the great Swiss reformer 
resigned in a body, and Kriisi organized a 
private school at Yverdon which he conducted 
for six years, In 1822 he was called to tho 
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pviiusipalship of a higher cantonal school at 
Trogun. Under his administration the school 
attained distinction, and pupils were sent to it 
from different parts of Switzerland and from 
Italy. In 1833 Kriisi was called to the prin¬ 
cipal ship of the new normal school at Gais, 
The school became well known in Europe, and 
was visited by many American and English 
students of education who have left records of 
their impressions. It was in many important 
features a replica of the more famous institu¬ 
tion at Yverdon. Books, except for reading, 
were seldom used. The instruction was largely 
oral, but the pupils had to make their own 
boots, by collecting and organizing the subject 
matter of class exercises into notebooks, Field 
excursions for the purpose of studying natural 
history and local geography occupied consider¬ 
able time; and walking, climbing, swimming, 
and systematic exercises in gymnastics formed 
a part of the physical training of the students. 
He continued at the bead of the cantonal 
normal school at Gais until his death in 1844. 
His son, Hermann ICrQsi, Jr. (g.tj,), was first a 
student and later an instructor in the normal 
school at Gais. W, B. M. 
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KYMOGRAPH. — See Psychological Lab¬ 
oratory. 

KYOTO, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Japan, 
Education in. 

KYPHOSIS. — See Spinal Curvature. 

LABOR,—See Manual Labor* Society 

FOR PROMOTING MANUAL Labor; RlSO INDUS¬ 
TRIAL Education; Gilds and Education; 
Manual Training. 

LABOR BUREAUS. — See Vocational 
Guidance of School Children, 

LABOR, CHILD. — See Child Lauor. 

LABOR PERMITS. — For school children. 
Sec Leaving Certificates. 

LABORATORY (fromLat. laborarc , to labor), 
— Originally the term applied to the shop where 
the alchemist or ohemist elaborated his chemi¬ 
cal and medicinal products; now used very 
generally to indicate the buildings or rooms set 


apart for conducting practical investigation 
in any of the sciences. The laboratory fur¬ 
nishes ix most important adjunct to any educa¬ 
tional institution and is essential in the teaching 
of any science, and is treated in its various as¬ 
pects under different captions in the Cyclopedia. 
The theory of laboratory work is discussed 
under Experiment; Experimentation, Logic 
of; Experiment in Education; Experiment, 
Teaching By; also Psychology, Experi¬ 
mental; Science; Experience; and Empiri¬ 
cism. The function, equipment and opera¬ 
tion of laboratories is discussed under each 
of the natural sciences, as Botany, Chem¬ 
istry, Physics, etc. Of special educational 
interest is the treatment under Experimental 
Pedagogy; Psychology, Educational; Psy¬ 
chological Laboratory, In a broader, less 
technical sense, the term is sometimes used to 
refer to such work as is described under Ex- 
peri meet a l Schools and Statistical Method. 
The literature of the subject will also be found 
in connection with the articles mentioned 
above. The historical development of the 
laboratory is outlined in the historical sections 
of the articles on the various natural sciences. 

LABORATORY METHODS IN MATHE¬ 
MATICS. — See Mathematics, Laboratory 
Methods in. 

LABORATORY, PSYCHOLOGICAL. — See 

Psychological Laboratory. 

LACE MAKING. — See Household Arts. 

LA CHALOTAIS, LOUIS EEHE DE CARA- 
DEUC HE (1701-1785). — French magistrate 
and statesman. He was n striking figure dur¬ 
ing the prerevolutionary period, and one who 
exerted a noteworthy influence on the educa¬ 
tional thought of his time. His Two Reports on 
the Constitutions of the Jesuits submitted in 
December, 1701, and May, 1702, to the Parlia¬ 
ment of Brittany, of which he was Attorney- 
general, were largely instrumental in bringing 
about the suppression of the order in France 
(1764), Falling into disfavor, he was thrown 
into prison, and there in solitary confinement 
wrote a remarkable defense, closing with these 
words: " Written with a pen fashioned from 
a toothpick and in ink made from a mixture of 
chimney soot, vinegar, and sugar, on the paper 
wrappings of packages of chocolate." “ The 
writings of La Chalotais,” said Voltaire, 11 will 
live forevor," The most important ,work of 
his life was probably his Essai d'Education 
nationalc ou Plan d'Eludes pour la Jeunesse 
(1703), whose significance has unfortunately 
been almost completely overshadowed by 
Rousseau's tivrile, which appeared in the pre¬ 
vious year. This memoir, looking to the re¬ 
form of the secondary education of his time, 
was almost immediately translated into Dutch, 
Russian, and Gorman. He proposed to sub- 
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stituto for an educational scheme that wag 
primarily adapted for purely school purposes, 
one that should lit the individual to discharge 
the duties that devolved upon him as a citizen. 
After a general introduction on the function of 
education, the inadequacy of the existing in¬ 
stitutions, and the characteristics of the teacher, 
he laic! down general principles for fixing the 
number of colleges (t.c. secondary schools), 
discussed some general considerations of 
method, and closed with a carefully elaborated 
curriculum for the secondary schools. In 
imvny vtf Vw& wgmfwnta, espatiaU? vro tVifc 
importance of the place occupied by physical 
education, on the practical value of modern 
language study, and on substituting lay 
teachers for the omnipresent clerical teachers, 
he was unquestionably far in advance of the 
prevailing practices of his time. F. E. F. 
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LACHMANN, KARL (1703-1851).— 
German scholar and critic, horn at Brunswick. 
IIo was educated at home and in the local 
gymnasium, and in 1809 proceeded to the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig with the intention of studying 
theology. He transferred, however, to classical 
studies which lie pursued under Hoyno (q.v t ) 
at Gottingen, and under Beneke's influence he 
took up Germanic philology. He took his 
degree at Halle. After toaching for a time at 
Berlin and Konigsberg, he became professor 
extraordinary at the University of Kdnigsberg 
and lectured on German philology. In 1825 
he was called to Berlin, and in 1830 became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
edited numerous works in Greek, Latin, and 
German literature, and introduced now concep¬ 
tions and new standards in textual criticism. 
The text, the author, the content and spirit of 
tiie work, were nil to receive consideration. It 
was, however, on the purity' of the text and the 
restoration of the original which claimed his 
chief attention. Among the chief of his edi¬ 
tions arc those on Propertius (1810), Proper¬ 
tius, Catullus, and Tibullus (1829), Fables of 
Avhmus and Babrius, Lucretius (1845-1850), 
Greek Testament (the introduction containing 
nn exposition of his views on textual criticism, 
1850). Lachmann also wrote on meter in Greek 
poetry, on the dialogue in Greek Tragedy, and 
edited many early German works. Applying 
the principles of Wolf's Prolegomena, he tried 
to prove that Die Nibelungcn Not could bo 
dissected into twenty original lays, and later 
ho divided the Iliad into eighteen distinct lays. 
Of Lachmann’s influence Munro says, " Hardly 
any work of merit has appeared in Germany 
since Lachmann'a Lucretius in any branch of 


literature without bearing on every page the 
impress of his example." 
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AUegemeino deatache Biographic, 

Hertz, M. Karl Lachmann, einc Biooraphie, (Berlin, 
1851.) 

Sandyh, J. E, flUtory of Classical Scholarship t Vol. 
III. (Cftm bridge, 1008.) 

LACROSSE. — A game which had its origin 
with the American Indians under the name of 
“ Baggatnway.” It was played by two sides, 
GOtth ocwwtatiwg a vdvaUi U'Uvi, afta nvmto?- 
ing hundreds of players. The match was 
started at dawn and continued until one side 
had scored 100 goals; this often required several 
days of play from dawn until sunset with a few 
short periods of rest. From this crude game or 
battle, the Indians and the white inhabitants 
of Canada developed the modern game. The 
number of players was limited to twelve on 
each team, the size of the playing field decreased 
to about 125 yards by 50 yards, the goal posts 
lowered to six feet, the size and shape of the 
** crossc " or playing stick fixed, and the old 
buckskin ball replaced by a hard, rubber ball, 
From Canada the game spread to the United 
States in 1807 and to Great Britain in 1877. 
Harvard was the first college to adopt ia- 
cross when a team was organized in 1881, 
Princeton, Columbia, New York University, 
and Yale soon followed, and the game has 
gained steadily in popularity with college and 
preparatory school students. 

Lacrosse is a splendid game; the running, 
dodging, catching, and throwing the ball, servo 
to develop vitality, speed, agility, and self- 
control in a largo measure. Few games offer 
as many opportunities for individual skill and 
team play as lacrosse. Students who arc too 
small for football or rowing often develop into 
skillful players, for agility and skill are more 
desired than weight or strength. The game 
is intensely interesting to spectators and in. 
every way is one of the best games played in 
the colleges and schools. G. L, M. 
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Hodge, J. A., Jr. Lacrosse In the United States. Otfi- 
ing Magazine, Vol, VII, March, 1886. 

Mackenzie, Ross. Lacrosse. Ouling Magazine, Vol. 
XXI, October, 1892. 

LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c. 250-325). 
— The last of the Latin apologists, a pupil of 
Arnobius (q.v.). He made Cicero his literary 
and philosophical model with such success that 
he was known amongst the humanists ns “ the 
Christian Cicero," He attained such eminence 
as a teacher of rhetoric that Diocletian made 
him official professor of eloquence in his new 
capital of Nicomcdin, which he intended to 
make the intellectual and political equal of 
Rome. Constantino chose him to preside over 
the education of his heir-apparent, Crispus, in 
which occupation ho spent his closing years at 
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Trier. He was in no sense an original thinker, 
but is distinguished for his sound Judgment and 
elegant literary style, the milky softness of 
which procured for him the name Lactantius, 
lie was a thoroughly consistent example of n. 
Christian philosopher and his writings contain 
much valuable information as to the ancient 
systems of Philosophy, His Divine Institu¬ 
tions was the first attempt at a systematic ex¬ 
position of Christian doctrine in Latin. Tho 
latter part of \m Epitome of this larger work is ail 
admirable compendium of religious ethics. His 
treatise On the Anger of God , directed against the 
Stoics and Epicureans, in which he proves the di¬ 
vine character capable of righteous indignation, 
was higlily praised by St. Jerome. The Work¬ 
manship of God is a discussion of the anatomy 
of the human body and the nature of the soul 
in opposition to the Epicurean Philosophy. lie 
adopts the Creationist view, affirming that the 
soul is the immediate workmanship of God 
without human cooperation, Ilis book oil the 
Deaths of the Persecutors is a id sum 6 of the 
various persecutions from the time of Nero 
and is of prime importance to the historical 
student. His treatise on Grammar is lost, 

W. It. 
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Antc-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VII, contains a translation of 
Lactantius' writinRS. (New York, 1807.) 

Smith, Sin Wm., and Wacu. II. Dictionary oj Christian 
Biography contains n valuable article on Lnctimtiue. 

LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD, — 
Sec Women, Education of; Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA,— 
A Presbyterian college opened in May, 1832, 
under the presidency of Rev, George Junkin, 
D.D, A scientific school was established in 
1865 through the liberality of Avio Pardee, 
Esq. The college department now maintains 
three courses of study, Classical, Latin Scien¬ 
tific, and General Scientific, leading to tho de¬ 
grees of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S.; and the technical 
school courses in civil, mining, electrical, ami 
mechanical engineering, and analytical chem¬ 
istry leading to the appropriate degrees. The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. The 
faculty (1911) consists of fifty members and tho 
students number 560, — 286 in the college, and 
254 in tho technical school, with twenty pur¬ 
suing graduate studies. The college is beauti¬ 
fully located at tho junction of the Lehigh and 
Delaware livers. The grounds occupy sixty 
acres. The buildings number fifty. Among 
those who have given distinction to tho college 
are Professor James II. Coffin, LL.D., author 
of The Winds of the Globe , whose discoveries as 
to cyclonic storms arc the basis of the forecasts 
of the Weather Bureau, and Professor Francis 
A. March, LL.D,, L.H.D., D.C.L., who was one 
of the pioneers in tho philological study of the 
English language. Ethelbert D. Warfield, D.D., 
LL.D., has been president since 1891. 


LAGGARDS IN THE SCHOOLS. — See 
Retardation, and Elimination of Pupils. 

LAKANAL,' JOSEPH (1762-1845). — 
French statesman, teacher, and, after Con- 
doi’cot (q.v.) t the most important of the edu¬ 
cational leaders of the Revolutionary period. 
He was a member of the National Convention, 
and of the Council of Five Hundred. His 
position in educational history rests exclusively 
upon his activity as member of the Committee 
of Public Instruction in tho former body. The 
bill of which he was joint author with Sioyfes 
and Daunou ( 7 , 0 .), presented to the Conven¬ 
tion, June, 1793, provided that the state as¬ 
sume tho support of elementary instruction, 
and that secondary and higher education (bar¬ 
ring some few subsidized higher institutions) 
should be left to private initiative. This bill 
shared the fate of bo many of the projects of 
the Revolutionary assemblies and urns set 
aside Tor another (the plan of Lepelietier). 
It was the report of LakamU (February, 1705) 
that resulted in the foundation of the fkoks 
centrales (central schools), which bridged the 
gap in secondary education between the passing 
of the old regime and the establishment of the 
lycdcs by Napoleon in 1802. LakanaPs most 
distinctive work was his report (October, 1794) 
which provided for the foundation of the Nor¬ 
mal School (see Normal School, Higher). 
After the defeat at Waterloo, Lnkanal came to 
the United States, whore he spent some twenty- 
two years among his fellow countrymen in the 
smith, residing at New Orleans for n part of the 
time. . He returned to his native country in 
1837, and there spent the remainder of his life. 

F. ID. F. 

RcffttenccB'.— 

Buihfjon, F. Dictionnaire de Pigagooic, b.v. Lnkanal 
LakaNai,, Expose sommaire (tea Travaux rfc Joseph 
Lakanal ex-ALentire de in Convention nationals et 
du Caused dcs Cinq-Cents, pour snuver pendant la 
Involution ks Sciences, lea Lett res, el ccu& qui lea 
honoraient par teurs Travaux . (Paris, 1838.) 
LnaENDitK. Lakanal. (Paris, 1882.) 

Saint-Hilamr, G, Lakanal, sn Vie et sea Travaux, 
(Paris, 1849.) 

LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO. — An institution founded in 1847 as 
the Willoughby Seminary at Willoughby, Ohio, 
for the higher education of women, and moved 
to its present location in 1S5G, where instruc¬ 
tion was begun in 1859. The present title was 
adopted in 190S. The entrance requirements 
arc fifteen units, candidates being admitted 
by examination or by certificate from ac¬ 
credited schools. The college confers tho 
degree of A.B. Tho enrollment in the col¬ 
lege in 1911-1912 was 118. There arc thirty 
members on the teaching stuff, 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, LAKE FOR¬ 
EST, ILL. — Founded in 1857 as the Lind 
University by n company formed for the pur- 
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pose of establishing, a residence suburb and an 
educational institution within easy distance of 
Chicago. In 1865 the legal title of the insti¬ 
tution became tho Lake Forest University. 
Collegiate work with a four years’ course was 
not begun until 1876; up to that date a second¬ 
ary education was provided for boys in the 
Lake Forest Academy, and for girls in Ferry 
Hall, Attempts were made from time to time 
to develop professional, schools hut in 1002 
it was decided to confine attention to the de¬ 
velopment of tho academic and collegiate 
departments only. Tho entrance require¬ 
ments arc sixteen units. Tho degree of A.B. 
is conferred on students who complete the 
required courses, which arc arranged according 
to the group system. The A.M. is granted 
after a year of residence work and a thesis. In 
1911-1912 there were enrolled in the college 
185 students. The faculty consists of eigh¬ 
teen members. 

LALOR, THERESA (1766-1846). — Foun¬ 
der of tho first Roman Catholic school for girls 
in the United States. She opened a school 
for Catholic girls in Philadelphia in 1797. 
Two years later she took charge of the girls’ 
school founded at Georgetown and in 1808 she 
becamo the mother superior of the Convent 
and Academy of Visitation, Five convents 
of her order were established in the United 
States, W. S. M. 

LAMARCK.— See Evolution, Scientific 
THEORY OF. 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH T!e» 

English educator and advocate of the monito¬ 
rial system ( q.v .). lie was born in Southwark 
(London) on the 25th of November,. 1778, the 
son of a small tradesman. Precocious piety 
and copious speech seemed to justify his 
parents’ hopes that he would become a Dissent¬ 
ing minister, but he disappointed them by 
joining the Quakers, a sect without paid preach¬ 
ers. After being occupied for some time as 
usher, he (probably in 1798) opened, a school 
on his father's premises. His enthusiasm and 
his natural aptitude for managing children 
combined with the food and clothes, which 
the benevolonce of some Quakers enabled him 
to distribute during a sovoro winter, made his 
school so popular that it had to bo trans¬ 
ferred twice or thrice into larger rooms, Lan¬ 
caster was nearly overwhelmed by. his success. 
His pupils were too many for him to teach 
alone and ho could not afford to pay for help. 
The idea, therefore, occurred to him of making 
those who knew a little tench those who know 
less. Being entirely ignorant of tho history 
of education, he thought that tho idea wns new, 
and ho embodied it in a system of. discipline 
and instruction showing considerable ingenuity. 
As ho also invented sundry money-saving de¬ 
vices, such ae substitutes for reading books and 


copy books, lie reduced tho cost of maintain¬ 
ing a school, 

Lancaster was so proud of his system that in 
1808 he published Improvements in Educa-* 
tion as it respects the Industrious Classes of the 
Community t containing a Short Account of its 
Present State, Hints towards its I improvement 
and a Detail of some Practical Experiments 
conducive to that End, The fact that a second 
edition was published the same year proves 
tho author’s success in <f pushing it.” He had 
now begun to seek supporters outside the 
circle of his coreligionists. The earliest of 
his noble patrons were Lord Somerville and the 
Duke of Bedford; the most exalted was George 
III, with whom he procured an interview in 
1805. Tho king listened patiently to a long 
account of the *' System,” expressed a wish that 
every poor child in Ids dominions should be 
taught to read the Bible, promised to sub¬ 
scribe a £100 a year, and put down the Queen 
for £50 and the Princesses for £25 each. 

The royal favor expanded both the enthu¬ 
siasm and tho imprudence of Lancaster. He 
had already, with only a fraction of the cost 
assured, built a large schoolhousc in tho 
Borough Road; he now added a printing press 
and a slate manufactory; ho started a model 
rural school, and traveled in state to deliver 
lectures advocating the establishment of other 
schools. Toward tho end of 1807 his debts 
were over £6000 and lie was arrested. On 
Jan. 22, 1808, William Corston, Joseph Fox, 
and he, meeting at Corston's house on Lud- 
gato Hill, formed themselves into a “ So¬ 
ciety for the purpose of affording education 
... Vo VYifc cViVkVrsYi etf V\w> poorer mVojeeVa 
of George III.” (See British and Foreion 
School Society,) In July William Allen 
(q.v.) and others wore added to tho Committee, 
The members made themselves responsible 
for Lancaster’s debts, undertook to manage 
his financial affairs, and released him for mis¬ 
sionary journeys. As these resulted in the 
establishment of a good many schools, all re¬ 
quiring masters trained in the System, the busi¬ 
ness gradually grew too big for the original 
Committee, to which in December, 1810, more 
than forty noblemen, statesmen, and philan¬ 
thropists were added. 

In 1812 Lancaster, against the advice of 
his friends, started a boarding school in which 
his System was to be applied to secondary 
education. This wns a private speculation 
which in a year brought him to bankruptcy. 
The institution in the Borough Road was not 
involved in his ruin, as the Committee, antici¬ 
pating it, had induced him, for valuable con¬ 
sideration, to relinquish his legal title , to the 
premises. In order to acknowledge his past 
services and provide for his future needs, the 
Committee created the post of superintendent 
of the schools with nominal duties and a liberal 
salary, but irritable vanity prevented his trying 
to cooperate with the men who had been 
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his generous and disinterested supporters, 
and in April, 1814, having persuaded an un¬ 
suspecting foreigner to provide the capital 
fay starting a rival school in a neighboring 
street, ho resigned his appointment. The 
rival school was a failure and Lancaster, hav¬ 
ing alienated the sympathies of the public, 
sank into obscurity and distress. 

In 1818 ho resolved to abandon his ungrate¬ 
ful country and begin a new life in tho New 
World. Lancaster’s System hud preceded 
him and ho was warmly welcomed from Al¬ 
bany to Washington. He made his first home 
at Philadelphia, but “ rumors of debt and 
discreditable pecuniary transactions in Eng¬ 
land ” rendered cordial relations with tho 
Quakers impassible and lie moved on to Balti¬ 
more. There ho opened an “ institute/' but 
it does not appear to have been very success¬ 
ful and in 1825 he was glad to accept an invita¬ 
tion from Bolivar, tho “ Liberator 11 of South 
America, to organize schools for the young Re¬ 
public. In less than two years ho fell foul of 
tho President and was compelled to leave 
Caracas, 

Information respecting the remainder of Jus 
life is very fragmentary. We catch glimpses 
of him hero and there lecturing or teaching, 
sometimes enjoying brief prosperity, some¬ 
times sick and poor. In 1827 lie was at New 
Haven; in 1828 tho City of Now York voted 
him S500; in 1820 ho went to Canada, where 
the Parliament made several grants to enable 
him to carry on his experiments in education, 
but in 1833, having quarreled with the Speaker, 
he returned to tho united States. From New 
Haven ho issued an appeal for aid pending tho 
first payment of an annuity which tho leading 
members of the British and Foreign School 
Society wore subscribing to buy Cor their old 
traduccr. In September, 1838, ho was arrang¬ 
ing to return to England, but an accident in 
a New York street ended his life on the 23d 
of the next month. 

For about seven years after his interview with 
tho king, Lancaster was the center of an ex¬ 
tensive and passionate controversy. He was 
assailed on personal and on religious grounds. 
Ho was accused, quite unjustly, of having stolen 
his System from Bell and said to have 
invented nothing except its defects. Tho 
greatest of theso was its catholicity. Lan¬ 
caster ancl his supporters maintained that in 
schools attended by tho children of all sects 
the teaching should not bo distinctive of any 
sect. Boll’s supporters maintained that tho 
doctrines of tho Established Church should bo 
taught. The personal controversy has long 
ceased to interest, but the religious contro¬ 
versy is still unsettled in England, A hundred 
years ago it bad one beneficial result, — it 
led to the establishment of many schools in 
emulation or in rivalry. D, S~n, 

For portrait, see p. 621. 
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Binnh, A. lb A Ocular!/ of Education, 1808-1008, being 
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and Foreign School Society, go morally contains 
some nrlfclo bearing oil tho Huhjcct. Appears hi 
l'Qbmnry, Juno, and October of <?ach year. 
Salmon, I). Joseph baruxistcr. Contain* a full Bibliog¬ 
raphy. (London, lUUb) 

LANCELOT, CLAUDE (101G-ICGI5). — On 0 
of tlio most influential toaohora Jr the schools 
of Port-ltoyal (q.v.) none contributing more to 
the fame of the society by ilia pen than he. 
His most notable writings wore unquestion¬ 
ably a sortes on learning foreign languages, tho 
first being: Nouvdlc MUhotlc four appr entire 
jfacilcmcnl la Langur, latinc (1044). This was 
intended us an abbreviated form of Dospautfo-o, 
the grammar then in almost universal use, 
but till its rules were in French verse, whereas 
those in the older text had been in Latin verse. 
This was followed by similar texts: Greek 
(1055); Italian (1060); Spanish (1060). 

F. 10. 
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LANCING ST. MARY AND NICHOLAS 
COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX. — Seo 
Grammar Schools; College; College, Eng¬ 
lish; Pun mo Schools. 

LAND GRANT COLLEGES. — Sco Acmi- 
cultuual Education; National Government 
and Education. 

LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION. — 
Seo National Government and Educa¬ 
tion. 

LAND, SCHOOL. — Seo School Funds: 
National Government and Education. 

LANDERZIEHUNGSHEIME. — Sco Deut¬ 
sche Landeiizieiiungsiibime ; Boarding 
School. 

LANDER COLLEGE, GREENWOOD, S._C. 
— An institution for the education of girls 
and young women under the auspices of the 
South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, The institution 
was founded in 1872 as tho Wiliimnston Fe¬ 
male College and was moved to its present 
location in 1904 under tho now title. Snb- 
collcgifttc, collegiate, and music and art courses 
arc offered. Ten admission units are require¬ 
ments, By Ub charter the college is author¬ 
ized to grant degrees. The faculty consists 
of niuctcen members. 
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LANDSMANNSCHAFT. — The name of one 
typo of Student Association in the German 
universities originating in tho early part of the 
seventeenth century. They were originally 
groupings of students according to the dis¬ 
trict from which they came within each nation. 
(Beo Universities,) For a long time the resi¬ 
dence qualification was adhered to, but later, 
membership was thrown open. When tho 
JSurschenschafl ( q.v .) arose (about I860), many 
of tho Lands mannschaften were dissolved and 
joined tho now movement. When the 7iur- 
schensckajlcn were suppressed (following the 
revolutionary period of 1830), the name Corps 
(q.v.) was assumed by many organisations. 
For a time there was no - distinction between 
Corps and Landsmannschaft, but since 1888 
the latter have a separate central organiza¬ 
tion, the Coburger Landsmannschajlcn-kon - 
vent and a periodical, the Landsmannschaf- 
ten-konvenlzcitung, In point of organization 
and exclusiveness tho Landsmannscliaft more 
nearly resembles tho Corps than the Bur- 
schenschaft. 

See Student Life. 

Reference; — 

Schulze, F., and SsQNrANK, P. Das dcittsche Sludenten* 
tum. (LcipJiifi, UHU.) 

LANE, ALBERT GRANNIS (1841-1906).— 
School superintendent, educated in tho publio 
schools of Chicago. lie was principal of tho 
Franklin School, Chicago (J 858-1869; su¬ 
perintendent of Cook County, Illinois (1868- 
1873 and 1877-1891); city superintendent 
of the schools of Chicago (1891-1898) and as¬ 
sistant superintendent (1898-1906). Ho was 
active in the National Education Association 
and was the author of a number of papers on 
educational subjects. w. S. M. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CIN¬ 
CINNATI, OHIO. — Established in 1829, or¬ 
ganized under the Presbyterian church of the 
United States to educate young men for the 
ministry. All candidates must be members 
in full communion with some evangelical 
church, and for the admission to the full course 
should be graduates of a college or university. 
Diplomas arc grnntcd on completion of tho 
full three years’ course, 

LANFRANC (c. 1005-1089). — Archbishop 
of Canterbury; born at Pavia. He studied law 
for a time, but on his father’s death he went to 
France, and with a hand of scholars opened a 
school at Avrauehes in 1039, which attracted 
many students. Determining to devote 
himself to ti religious life, he went to the 
monastery at Uoe, where he opened a school 
which was attendee] by students from Franco, 
Germany, ami Italy. In 1070 Lanfranc became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in that position 
did much to promote learning in England by 
introducing and preferring foreign clerks. Lan- 


franc was especially interested in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Canterbury, which was in the hands of 
monks. The Constitutions of Lmfraiw deals 
with the charge and conduct of oblates and 
young novices; but, except for a reference to 
reading, no mention is made of their instruction. 
Lanfranc was the author of many works; 
the chief of these is the De Corporc el Sanguine 
Domini nostri, a defense of transubstantiation 
against Bcrcngnrius of Tours. 
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Migne, P. Patrolooia Latina, Vol. CL. 

LANGDON, SAMUEL (1723-1797). — 
Eleventh president of Harvard College, from 
which he graduated in 1740, He taught at 
Portsmouth, N.H. (1740-1745), engaged in 
the work of the ministry, and was chaplain 
in tho colonial army. lie was president of 
Harvard College from 1774 to 1780, and the 
author of a number of philosophical and re¬ 
ligious works, W. S. M. 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828- 
1875). — Philosopher, born Sept. 28, 1828, at 
Wald near Solingen in Westphalia, the son of 
a pastor who afterward became a well-known 
professor of theology. After attending tho 
gymnasia of Duisburg and Ztirich, he studied 
classical philology at Zurich and Bonn, and 
taught for ten years (1852-1802) in the gym¬ 
nasia of Cologne and Duisburg and the Univer¬ 
sity of Bonn. Resigning his position at 
Duisburg for political reasons, he became the 
editor of a liberal paper and secretary of the 
chamber of commerce of Duisburg, took an 
active interest in labor unions and various so¬ 
cial reforms (cooperative societies, consumers 1 
leagues, loan societies), and delivered popular 
lectures on philosphy. His celebrated work 
on the History of Materialism (translated by 
E. C. Thomas, 3 vols., 1892) first appeared 
in 1865 (second edition revised and enlarged, 
1873-1875; later edition edited by Cohen) and 
was followed by two able economic treatises: 
The Labor Question, 1805, and J. S. Mill's 
Views on the Social Question, 1866. During this 
active period be also contributed a number 
of excellent articles on education to Schmid’s 
well-known Encyclopedia and worked on his 
Logical Studies, which was published after his 
death (1877). In consequence of antagonism 
to his radical social and political views, Lange 
resigned his positions (1806) ami removed to 
Switzerland where he devoted himself to jour¬ 
nalism., business, politics, and teaching, until 
1872, when he was called from his professorship 
of philosophy at Zurich to a similar chair at 
Marburg. Flore he died, Nov. 21, 1875, in the 
bloom of his manhood, a victim of his strenu¬ 
ous devotion to work. 
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Lunge endeavored to reconcile the prevail¬ 
ing scientific realism of his age with the 
traditional idealism by going back to Kantian 
critical idealism. For him materialism is a 
legitimate working hypothesis for the mental 
as well as the physical sciences, but impossible 
ns an ultimate philosophy in view of Kant’s 
criticism and the physiology of the sense organs; 
while speculative idealism belongs with re¬ 
ligion and art to the realm of poetry, which, 
however, have ft high value for the life of man, 
We cannot reach certain and objective knowl¬ 
edge in religion and metaphysics through 
reason and understanding: their value lies 
in their subjectivity, in their being the highest 
realization of the individual's spiritual self. 
And though natural science too is merely the 
product of man’s mental organization, its 
value rests upon the elimination of self, of 
all teleological, emotional, religious, aesthetic, 
and moral presuppositions. Natural science 
must be supplemented by a critical idealistic 
philosophy, the real world by the world of 
values, the world of ideals. 

In education Lange demanded that we keep 
h\ mind both the ethical goal and the psychologi¬ 
cal factor; pedagogy must employ the politi¬ 
cal sciences, physiology, and modern empirical 
psychology, and become on empirical science 
of national education. He criticized many 
of the tendencies and methods common in Ger¬ 
many, the mania for centralization and uni¬ 
formity, the mechanization of instruction, 
the position of religious instruction in the 
curriculum, and pleaded for greater freedom 
and elasticity, for physical training, for train¬ 
ing in citizenship, for realistic studies, for better 
training of teachers, and recommended many 
reforms which have since been adopted. 

F. T. 
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LANGEN, RUDOLPH VON. — Bee 

RENAISSANCE AND EDUCATION. 

LANGLEY, JOHN (d. 1657). —Headmaster 
of St. Paul's School, London, 1040-1057. Ho 
was born near Banbury in Oxfordshire, grad¬ 
uated B.A. from Magdalen Hull in 1010, and be¬ 
came schoolmaster at Gloucester ill IG17, where 
lie stayed till 1G27. In 1043 he was one of the 
licensers of the press for books of philosophy, 
History, poetry, morality, and avia, Langley 
wrote Tolius Rhetoric® Adunihratin in usum 
Paulin# Rckolw (1014) and an Introduction 
to Grammar. Dr. Edward Reynolds, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Norwich, who preached 
Langley’s funeral sermon, 1057, spoko of 


Langley as “ a learned man, a historian, cos- 
mographer, and a great antiquary in the most 
memorable things of this Nation.” He thus 
entered into the tradition of the great anti* 
quary-sehoolmaster, William Camden (q,v.) 
and marks the growing tendency toward 
widening the field of interest of schoolmasters 
beyond the merely classical to the recognition 
of the claims of England, in its language, his¬ 
tory, and literature to the attention of masters 
and pupils of English schools. l<\ \y. 
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LANGUAGE, ENGLISH. — The English 
language ns a clearly differentiated branch of 
scientific and academic study was not fully 
recognized until the development of the mod¬ 
ern science of philology. In the seventeenth 
century interest in the antiquities of the Eng¬ 
lish people had led to a certain amount of 
examination of the language of the older 
periods, mainly with a view to the translation 
of Anglo-Saxon texts and their use in eccle¬ 
siastical history ami polemics (see Ancvlo- 
Saxon). Although these curliest investiga¬ 
tions were not carried on in a thorough or sys¬ 
tematic way, a number of works were then 
written, c.g. grammars and dictionaries (<p.), 
which were of some use to later students of the 
language. In the succeeding century students 
of language were interested in the subject 
mainly from a philosophical point of view, and 
attempts were made, always upon an insuffi¬ 
cient basis of fact and observation, to explain 
language as a universal human activity accord¬ 
ing to the rules of a systematic logic. Atten¬ 
tion being directed mainly to theory, the study 
of the facts of the speech languished. Of the 
English philosophical linguists one of the most 
ingenious was Lord Monboddo, James Burnett, 
who published his Origin and Progress of Lan¬ 
guage in six volumes, from 1773 to 1702. 
More representative of linguistic scholarship 
specifically, and perhaps the most important 
work of Hie eighteenth century dealing with the 
English language, is J. Horne Tooke’s Jipea 
Ptcroenia, or the Diversions of Parley , the first 
volume of which appeared in 178(1. This 
work, which is concerned mainly with etymol¬ 
ogy, was undertaken in a casual way as result 
of a lawsuit in which Tooke was concerned, 
the decision (if which turned upon the mean¬ 
ing of certain English prepositions. Although 
the book is full of the wildest theoretical deriva¬ 
tions of words and of unfounded linguistic 
generalizations, it nevertheless shows con¬ 
siderable information and even scholarship of 
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a miscellaneous mid unsystematic kind. It 
serves ns a fair index to the state of knowledge 
with respect to language in its time, and shows 
also that the lack of a proper method was the 
main reason why much of the linguistic inves¬ 
tigation of the philosophical students of lan¬ 
guage has proved unsound and valueless. 

The historical and scientific study of language 
according to modern methods begins with the 
foundation of the science of philology in the 
early nineteenth century. The scholarly {joint 
of view with respect to the study of the indi¬ 
vidual languages, e.g. English, French, Ger¬ 
man, etc., has in general followed the changes 
in the theoretical conception of the whole sub¬ 
ject of philology (q.v.), Two important and 
differing conceptions of philology may here 
be noticed. The first and earlier of the two is 
that which was formulated by Friedrich August 
Wolf (g.u.) in his various writings on classical 
antiquity, especially the literature and art of 
Greece. It was left to his followers, Boeckh, 
II. Paul, and others, to extend his concep¬ 
tion of philology to other civilizations, espe¬ 
cially to the Teutonic civilization of Europe, 
Tho greatest achievement of the Wolfian 
conception of philology has been tho pro¬ 
duction of tho Grundriss der gcnnanischcn 
Philologie (2d ed., Vol. I, 1896), under the 
general direction of II, Paul, but with tho 
collaboration of various scholars in special 
fields. The inherent difficulties of tho syn¬ 
thetic Wolfian conception of philology, and tho 
natural tendency of all such studies toward 
greater differentiation and specialization, pre¬ 
pared the way for tho second and more analytic 
conception of philology, which is the one pre¬ 
vailing to-day, at least in practice, and the one 
which has been most fruitful of results. This 
theory of jihilology makes tho subject in. many 
respects coincidental with tho science of linguis¬ 
tics, the tendency in this direction being apparent 
even in Paul’s Grundriss from the greater rela¬ 
tive importance of the fifth, the linguistic sec¬ 
tion. as compared with the other sections of 
the book. The founder of the modern science 
of philology or linguistics, as distinguished from 
Wolf’s imaginative and poetical conception of 
tho subject, is usually assumed to be Franz 
Bopp (q.v.), born 1791, who t chose as his 
particular subject of investigation tho origin 
of the inflectional system of the Indo-Gevmanio 
languages. Bopp’s method was comparative; 
and in tho course of his investigations ho not 
only arrived at a theory of his own with respect 
to the origin of inflection, but a more impor¬ 
tant result of his work was the detailed proof of 
the common relationship and origin t of the 
Indo-Gcrmanic languages, a fact which had 
been guessed beforo Bopp’s time, but never 
credibly demonstrated. The conclusions of 
Bopp established the comparative method of 
linguistic investigation upon a sound basis, 
and this method has more or less colored all 
subsequent study of language. Still further 
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differentiation was brought about by Jacob 
Grimm (tf.u.), who published in the year 1819 
the first volume of his Deutsche Grammatik. 
To Grimm belongs tho credit of first clearly 
formulating the methods and the laws of tho 
historical study of language. His procedure, 
familiar to every novice to-day, was to place 
the various forms oi a special language, Eng¬ 
lish for example, in a chronological sequence 
from Anglo-Saxon to Modern English, the 
conclusions drawn being those which arose 
immediately from the observation of tho facts 
thus arranged. Grimm declared himself hostile 
to all general abstract and logical ideas in the 
study of language, thus placing himself squarely 
in opposition to the philosophical and logical 
school of linguists, which still flourished in his 
day. Grimm also regarded language as a 
purely social product, subject to the laws of 
natural growth, like all other human institu¬ 
tions; and although this aspect of language 
was not extensively developed by him, he 
deserved credit for being one of the first 
to perceive it clearly. Grimm likewise de¬ 
served recognition for being the first student of 
language to sco clearly tho importance of the 
sounds of language, historically considered, and 
also of the forms of a language other than 
the standard language, that is, of the popular 
dialects, for the understanding of the history of 
tho language. One other distinction Grimm 
also may claim, that of being one of the earliest 
scholarly editors of Teutonic texts, Anglo- 
Saxon as well as German, Grimm, with his 
many-sided activity, may stand, therefore, 
as a type of the best among historical philolo- 
gians; and the value of his methods may bo 
inferred from the fact that the results of his 
investigations are to a largo extent accepted 
to this day. 

The aim of tho historical student of language 
is theoretically less ambitious than that of 
cither the Wolfian philologist or the compara¬ 
tive student of language, but as his field of 
observation becomes more restricted in extent, 
it is covered in a correspondingly more detailed 
and exact way. -The final purpose of the 
historical students of the English language has 
been so to search and elucidate the material 
of the language as to enable them to present 
a complete picture of it. To this end the 
studont must devote himself to the minute 
study of all tho objective facts of the language, 
in phonetics, in morphology, in vocabulary, 
and in syntax. Beforo such a vast array of 
facts can bo presented in a systematic way for 
any single language, a great deal of counting, 
cataloguing, and classifying is necessary, inves¬ 
tigation of a more or less mechanical and sta¬ 
tistical type, which the modern student, at least 
of English, thanks to the earlier investigators, 
to a considerable extent escapes, but which is 
still sometimes unjustly made the reproach of 
linguistic specialization by those who are 
hostile to it; it should not be forgotten, how- 
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ever, that the present simplicity and system 
in the history of the language arc largely the 
result of statistical labors, laws in language 
being nothing more than observation of indi¬ 
vidual instances. Having thus gathered and 
classified the facts of his language, the historical 
student, by placing them in chronological sc- 
cinonce, shows that later usages arise regularly 
out of earlier, such observations constituting 
a rule or law of the development of the lan¬ 
guage. In general the earlier historical stu¬ 
dents of language concerned themselves but 
little with the causes or the psychological or 
physical explanations of the laws which they 
recorded. They looked upon it as their tusk 
to state empirical laws, trusting that when a 
sufficiently large area of observation hud been 
thus covered, many questions that appeared 
difficult of solution would be answered of 
themselves. In this hone they wore not dis¬ 
appointed; but obviously a mere descriptive 
statement of the facts of a language is not all 
that can be expected of the historical student, 
and it is now assumed that the descriptive 
laws are preliminary to the explanation of the 
meaning of the facts as illustrating general 
social and psychological processes in language. 
Tins fuller realization of this significance of 
psychological activities and of social custom 
in language is duo to the investigations of 
Paul, Stointhal, and in genera! of the contem¬ 
porary school of linguists; the study of the 
physical side of language by the flourishing 
modern school of phoneticians hay boon pro¬ 
ductive of particularly valuable results. 

These are, in general, the principles upon 
which the modern scientific study of language 
is based; but n brief sumnmry of the inoro 
important results of the historical and descrip¬ 
tive study of the English language will best 
show what has been accomplished and what 
remains to be done in that particular field. In 
the first place the duty of the student of lan¬ 
guage concerning which there would probably 
bo least difference of opinion, that of trans¬ 
ferring the early literary monuments of the 
language bom perishable and inaccessible 
manuscripts to multiplied printed copies, 
assuring their preservation ami general acces¬ 
sibility, 1ms been performed. The important 
manuscripts have been transcribed and printed, 
most of them having been published in the 
volumes of the Early English Text Society. 
Some of the manuscripts have been photo¬ 
graphed, but this method of producing exact 
mechanical copies of the originals ban not as 
yet been extensively employed, although the 
time >8 doubtless not fur distant when at least 
valuable manuscripts will thus bo brought 
within the reach of all libraries. Unless 
unexpected and startling discoveries are made, 
there is consequently nothing to be added to 
the published documents that will, In any 
material way, alter the conclusions concerning 
the English language which may be dm wit 


from those now available. This does not 
mean, however, that the editing of English 
texts is a closed account. The Early English 
Text Society publishes lists of unedited 
manuscripts which should lie copied and 
printed, and new editions, taking account of 
the results of mure recent investigations, of 
much of the literature of the Old and Middle 
English periods arc greatly to be desired. 
There is at present no edition of the Heomil}, 
the most important immimmnt before the Con¬ 
quest, in English or in German, which gives 
an adequate and comprehensive treatment of 
the poem. The text has been frequently 
printed, accompanied by glossaries and textual 
comment; but there is no modern summing up 
of the poem in all its aspects as an historical 
and literary record, With a few notable 
exceptions, the same is true; of the main monu¬ 
ments of Anglo-Saxon literature, verse and 
prose, and in the preparation of exhaustive 
editions of the texts now available the English 
scholar has an important and pressing service 
to perform. Middle English lexis have been, 
on the whole, more thoroughly edited than 
Anglo-Saxon, and of recent years some atten¬ 
tion has been given to the careful editing, from 
a linguistic as well as literary point of view, 
of texts of the Early Modern English period, 
especially of dramatic texts. 

In the study of the sou mis, the inflections, 
the vocabulary, and the syntax of the language, 
much bus also been accomplished. Tin; trea¬ 
tises of Ellis, Sweet, Jesperscn, Si overs, and 
others present a fairly comprehensive history 
of English sounds. The questions which await 
solution arc more or less minor ones of the 
limits of dialects, of the values of occasional 
manuscript symbols, of the individual char¬ 
acteristics of certain writers, etc.; besides, of 
course, many theoretical questions of the origins, 
the causes, and the processes of sound changes. 
The study of English inflections has been 
carried much nearer completion than that of 
English sounds. The progressive changes in 
the system of English in (lections, from Old 
to Modern English, their chronological divi¬ 
sions and dialectical variations, are subjects 
of elementary knowledge to the student of 
the language, and may be easily observed in 
tlm many schematic statements in tin; various 
manuals ami histories of the language. On the 
other hand, the growth and development of 
the vocabulary, from the complex nature of Hie 
subject, is less readily presented in historical 
survey. The outlines of the subject may be 
followed in the various publications of Professor 
W. W, Skoal, who bus made this field purlieu- 
Inrty h's own; and the material for a com¬ 
prehensive history of the English vocabulary 
is being gradually presented In the volumes of 
the A 7 eio Kuglish Dictionary. The syntax of 
the language, on the other hand, although it 
has been by no means a neglected field, still 
presents its main problems unsolved, and, in 
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fact, unstated. The results of syntactical 
investigations in English seem to be out of 
proportion to the amount of time and applica¬ 
tion which have been spent on them, and cer¬ 
tainly are not equal in importance and general¬ 
izing value in their own field to tho results of 
linguistic investigations in other directions; 
for example, in phonetics or morphology. The 
reason for this is probably to be found partly 
in the inherent difficulty of the subject and 
partly in tho lack of an intelligible and gener¬ 
ally accepted method. Syntax may be defined 
as tho study of language ns it takes form in 
the expression of thought, that is, of the forma¬ 
tion anti combination of sentences. It includes 
tlius not only the use of the various cases, 
tenses, moods, genders, etc., according to tho 
laws of concord, but also all departures from 
grammatical norms, word order, phrasing and 
tho grouping of complex ideas, perhaps also 
the use of tones and inflections of the voice, of 
gesture and facial expression in coloring and 
assisting the meaning of the phrase. A com¬ 
plete syntax of the language would naturally 
include not only the written literary language, 
but also tho colloquial spoken language of 
everyday intercourse, as tho dictionary does, 
for example, in the treatment of words. Such 
a syntax of tho language ns is here described 
may possibly never bo written, since the diffi¬ 
culty of reducing the multitudinous facts of 
observation to systematic statement seems 
humanly almost insurmountable. Conse¬ 
quently no attempt has over been made to 
write a descriptive, historical syntax of tho 
language, parallel to the descriptive statements 
of inflections, sounds, and vocabulary. In 
general it would seem that in the study of 
syntax the historical method must take a 
secondary place, and must servo as n guide 
and corrective to tho student, rather than ns an 
end in itself. It is possiblo that by studying 
all the recorded forms of a past period, for 
example, the Old English period, an approxi¬ 
mately complete norm of Old English syntax 
could be realised; and by placing beside this 
norm a transition English, a Middle English, 
and a Modern English syntax^ to mention only 
the larger chronological divisions, conclusions 
of far-reaching significance would undoubtedly 
result. But a complete normal syntax for any 
one period is still far from realizable, much 
less a series of syntactical pictures tor a group 
of successive periods. More practicable than 
such an endeavor to build up a general 
descriptive and historical syntax of tho Eng¬ 
lish language is tho attempt to show how and 
why different specific syntactical forms arose. 
Tho histor cal study of the phenomena thus 
takes its place ns an aid in the psychological 
explanation of them. Instead of placing 
before himself the hopeless task of comprehend¬ 
ing tho whole vast structure of tho language, 
the syntactical student may more profitably 
limit himself to following out the psychological 


principles underlying certain forms or groups 
of forms that have their principle of unity 
within themselves. lie may thus disregard 
and free himself of tho burden of the obvious 
and the indifferent, and give his attention to 
those phenomena which will onablo him to gain 
some insight into tho spiritual life which serves 
ns a background for the language, and which 
carry with themselves results which may bo 
intelligently estimated and valued. 

Tiro work which, bettor than any other, may 
serve ns an index to and a summary statement 
of the results of the modern scientific and 
historical study of the English languago is the 
New English Dictionary. This work origi¬ 
nated from a suggestion of Archbishop Trench, 
who in tho year 1857 proposed the collection 
of materials for a new dictionary which should 
bo a worthy record of tho English language. 
This collection of references was immediately 
begun, quotations being taken " from all tho 
groat English writers of all ages, and from all 
tho writers on special topics whose works might 
illustrate the history of words employed in 
special senses, from all writers whatever 
beforo tho sixteenth century, and from as many 
as possible of the more important writers of 
later times" (Preface to Vol. I, p. 5). The 
dictionary is, therefore, not a compilation from 
older dictionaries, but all tho material used 
in it was collected for this specific purpose. 
“ Tho aim of the Dictionary is to furnish an 
adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in general use, or 
known to have been in use at any time during 
tiie last seven hundred years. It endeavors 
(1) to show, with regard to each individual 
word, when, how, in what shape, and with 
what signification it became English; what 
development of form and meaning it has since 
received; which of its uses have, m the course 
of time, become obsolete, and which still 
survive; what new uses have since arisen, by 
what process, and when; (2) to illustrate these 
facts by a series of quotations ranging from tho 
first known occurrence of the word to the latest, 
or down to the present day; the word being 
thus made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning; and (3) to treat the etymology of 
each word strictly on the basis of historical 
fact, and in accordance witli the methods 
and results of modern philosophical science 0 
(Vol. I, p. f>). The first volume of this work, 
published by tho Clarendon Press, Oxford, ap¬ 
peared in 1888, and the whole is now nearing 
completion, tho latest section (1911) coming 
down to " Tezkere.” In its combination of 
thoroughness with exactness, the New English 
Dictionary represents the highest achievement 
of modern English scholarship. It is some¬ 
times called the Oxford Dictionary, from the 
place of its publication, or Murray’s Dictionary , 
from tho name of its genoral editor. 

In tho academic development of the subject, 
the scientific study of the English vernacular 
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made its way much loss rapidly in England 
than in Germany. In the latter country the 
study of the modern Teutonic languages, 
English among others, had already been exten¬ 
sively developed by such scholars ns Bopp. 
Grimm, Schleicher, and others, before it received 
recognition in England in the appointment of 
Max M filler to the chair of comparative phi¬ 
lology in the University of Oxford, in 1808. 
The explanation of the fact that German 
scholars have devoted ho much time to the 
historical study of English is obviously to bo 
found in the practically equal significance oF 
the earlier periods of English for the history of 
English and German. The main stress in these 
earlier studies was therefore placed upon the 
comparative aspects of linguistic history. 
Only slowly and with difficulty did the study 
of the English language specifically detach 
itself from the larger subject of comparative 
philology. Aside from the Itawlinsonian Pro¬ 
fessorship of Anglo-Saxon (sec Anglo-Saxon), 
no official provision was made in the University 
of Oxford for the study of the English language 
until the establishment of the Merton Professor¬ 
ship of English Language and Literature in 
1885. Only within the last twenty-five years, 
consequently, has the study of the English 
language received final recognition as a distinct 
and important part of the curriculum of an 
English university. 

In America specific provision for the study 
of the English language by the creation of 
jrofessorships in English philology or English 
anguage has also been made only in recent 
years. Among earlier linguists, for example, 
William Dwight Whitney was first Professor 
of Sanskrit in Yale University, after 1870 
Professor of Comparative Philology; Francis 
James Child was Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard University from 
1851 to 1870, and after the latter date Professor 
of English. A pioneer student and teacher 
of the English language in America is Francis 
A. March (q.v,), since 1856 Professor of English 
Language and Comparative Philology in La¬ 
fayette College. Within the past generation 
the study of the English language has grown 
rapidly in Continental, English, and American 
universities. Whether or not special provi¬ 
sion is made for such work by the appointment 
of a professor of the English language, courses 
are now given in all universities which cover 
the various aspects of the history of the lan¬ 
guage, at least in the earlier periods of Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English. The modern 
period, for obvious reasons, is milch less 
generally studied than the earlier periods. 
Tiro historical study of the language remains, 
however, largely a university subject. Apart 
from their purely scholarly and scientific 
significance, university courses in the English 
language are usually regarded as a part of the 
preparation of prospective teachers of English 
in secondary schools or colleges. But in recent 


years a number of non-loch meal manual* of tiro 
history of the English language have been 
written, not from the point of view of rhetorical 
usage, but from a more purely linguistic posi¬ 
tion; and with the help of these books the his¬ 
torical study of the vernacular has made 
considerable progress in tho colleges. It is 
generally assumed that the attitude of students 
toward their native speech in the secondary 
and in the lower schools should be practically 
constructive and not scientific or analytic, 
and consequently the historical study of the 
English language has not been introduced to 
any considerable extent in such schools. The 
work of the lower grades in grammar and 
composition (q.v.) is usually placed pedagogi- 
catly under the head of language, but such 
“language work ” obviously cannot attempt 
anything systematic or scientific. 

The question of the content and the value of 
the historical study of the English language as 
part of a liberal education for English-speak¬ 
ing students is one that is frequently dis¬ 
cussed and may he most conveniently con¬ 
sidered from two points of view, first as to its 
practical usefulness, and secondly and more 
disinterestedly, ns a subject of knowledge and 
reasonable curiosity that deserves to be culti¬ 
vated for itself alone. The practical advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the historical ami 
scientific study of the vernacular are mainly 
such as arise from the acquisition of a clearer 
understanding of the nature and the uses of 
language as a medium of communication, thus 
enabling the student to become more certain 
and confident in establishing the principles of 
his own use of language. The study of the 
changes which have taken place historically 
in the language, for example, is likely to beget 
in the student a more intelligent and less 
dogmatic attitude toward practical questions 
of the contemporary speech than is frequently 
found. He may thus ho brought to realize 
that language at all times has been a social 
possession, flexible and made up of compro¬ 
mises, and that its forms have always been 
determined, not by external authority of any 
kind but immediately by the practical uses 
to which the language was to be put. In this 
way the fact of the speaker’s or writer’s own 
first-hand constructive power over language is 
brought home to him. Such a realization is 
at present particularly necessary and helpful 
for the American student, whose sense of rev¬ 
erence for the authority of the standard and 
classic language of literature has hccu developed 
at the expense of his u\vu individual feeling 
for expressiveness by dogmatic instruction in 
rhetoric and composition. Since the his¬ 
torical study of the language acts usually not 
as a, sedative hut as an excitant upon the 
student, obviously the place for it is not in the 
early but in the later years of the coilego 
course. It would seem best to conduct such 
study in the college not in a detailed, sys- 
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tematic way as the science of language, but less 
technically by calling attention to particularly 
suggestive and illuminating examples of the 
way in which language reveals the activities of the 
mental life which lies back of it. Perhaps the 
most simple and effective avenue of approach 
to the study of language for the non-professional 
student is through etymology and the study of 
vocabulary in general. The study of phonetics 
is rendered unusually difficult for younger 
students because of their inability to objectify 
and observe their own speech sounds as dis¬ 
tinguished from the arbitrary and inconsistent 
symbols of the English language; but the 
subject is one that cannot very well be neglected, 
and students should be trained at least to 
observe contemporary use and to understand 
the meaning of phonetics as applied to the 
explanation of etymological forms. It is 
perhaps easy for university-trained instructors 
to make the mistake of attempting too much 
in elementary linguistic courses, often doubt¬ 
less from a feeling of the dignity and importance 
of the science of philology. But with all due 
reverence for the science of philology, ono 
should realize that the college is hardly the 
place for scientific linguistics, and that the 
purpose of the instruction should be to extend 
the area of the student's interests and to shape 
his powers of linguistic observation rather 
than to present an organized science of the 
language. The discussions of contemporary, 
especially of divided, uses arc particularly 
instructive, and the students may thus be led 
to form the habit of analyzing and passing 
judgment for himself on the linguistic facts 
which he observes* 

A certain amount of the study of language is 
obviously necessary to the reading and appre¬ 
ciation of whole periods of English literature. 
The main question for decision here is, just how 
much training in language is necessary before 
a student may be said to be able to read Shake¬ 
speare or Chaucer ortho literature of the periods 
before the Conquest. Opinions will doubtless 
vary, but it seems certainly a safe rule that the 
student should give as much attention to lan¬ 
guage as is necessary to enable him to under¬ 
stand the meaning of his author exactly. If 
early texts require what seems an excessive 
amount of preliminary linguistic preparation, 
they might better be omitted altogether than 
read carelessly and inexactly. The student 
who does not understand the syntax or the 
special meanings of words in Shakespeare, who 
misses three or four out of every ten words in 
Chaucer, and is never sure of his grammar, may 
blunder through the texts and come out at the 
end with some sense of enjoyment, and of 
exhilarated, even though confused, imagina¬ 
tion; but he cun never have any feeling of 
assurance that he has rend his author aright. 
English literature as early as Shakespeare or 
earlier should not be read with the same attitude 
of mind toward its language as is maintained 


in reading Pope or Scott or Tennyson. If one 
wishes to treat with justice the language in 
which the earlier literature is written, one must 
assume a questioning attitude toward it, just as 
one does toward the social and literary tradi¬ 
tions which the earlier literature records. In 
reading the literature of the Old English period 
the necessity of studying the language is so 
obvious that it cannot be avoided. It is 
chiefly in the intermediate period between Old 
and Modern English, when it is so easy for the 
careless reader to delude himself into the belief 
that ho can get at the soul of an author without 
knowing how to define his words or to parse 
Ills grammar, that the understanding of litera¬ 
ture is likely to suffer from the neglect of the 
study of language. The only safe rule is to 
examine every linguistic usage which differs 
from normal contemporary usage, and, if the 
burden of such examination is too great in any 
texts, to defer the reading of such texts until 
the student is ready to undertake them. 

From the second point of view, the amount 
and the nature of the information with respect 
to the language which the well-informed stu¬ 
dent may reasonably be expected to have may 
bo briefly summarized,’ The grouping of lan¬ 
guages into families, which is one of the most 
important results of the comparative method 
of linguistic study, presents new and illuminat¬ 
ing ideas to the student, and consequently 
English should be placed among its related 
languages and some consideration should lie 
given to the general question of the origin and 
differentiation of dialects. Within the field of 
English specifically, the three great chrono¬ 
logical divisions of Old, Middle, and Modern 
English should be distinguished, and the pecul¬ 
iar characteristics of each period, especially in 
sounds and inflections, may be profitably ex¬ 
amined in detail. In connection with the study 
of sounds historically, it is extremely important 
that the student of the vernacular should re¬ 
ceive training in the observation and analysis 
of contemporary sounds and vocal processes, 
both in his own speech and in that of others. 
It is only by persistent practice that the stu¬ 
dent can become truthfully and exactly obser¬ 
vant of the actual phonetic character of speech, 
that he can, for example, distinguish the audible 
forms of English words, which are the vital and 
changing forms, from the visual forms, which 
in English are usually arbitrary and conven¬ 
tional. In the study of speech sounds, it is 
advisable, if not absolutely necessary, to make 
use of some approximately scientific method of 
sound notation, the most practical being a 
simple phonetic alphabet in which the symbols 
differ ns little as possible from'the standard 
alphabet, but in which no symbol 1 mm more 
than one value. Such nn alphabet is employed 
in the indications of pronunciations in the New 
English Dictionary. The use of a phonetic 
alphabet, will lead naturally to tin 1 ''onMiicni- 
tion of the history of staiuhm! English art-hog- 
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rftphy and of the principles which should 
govern the users of the language in their atti¬ 
tude toward spelling. The study of the Eng¬ 
lish vocabulary may bo approached from many 
different points of view; hut so far as the history 
of the language is concerned, attention should 
be directed at least toward the various ele¬ 
ments of which the vocabulary is composed, 
the sources whence these elements are derived, 
and the occasion and method of the introduc¬ 
tion of borrowed words into the language. It 
is important that the student should understand 
the principles upon which the science of ety¬ 
mology is based us a corrective of the popular 
superficial method of etymologmng. The 
stylistic value and color of the elements of the 
vocabulary arc matters mainly of rhetoric, but 
the study of the history of words leads over 
insensibly and unavoidably to a consideration 
of their values in use. Finally, the events in 
the history of the English people which have 
been important for the development of their 
language, for example, the Roman mission, the 
Danish invasions, the Norman Conquest, etc., 
will indicate the relation which exists between 
the life of the people and the growth of their 
language. In general the aim of an introduc¬ 
tory comae in the history of the English lan¬ 
guage should be to prepare the student, first, 
to use intelligently the material contained in 
the various handbooks, dictionaries, grammars, 
and other storehouses of information with re¬ 
spect to tho language, and secondly, to observe 
with some degree of accuracy the facts of Ins 
own speech and of tho speech of Ids environ¬ 
ment. An intelligent understanding of the 
fluctuating material of the native speech cannot 
be obtained otherwise than by some auch at¬ 
tention to the elementary facts of its history 
and use. G. P, K. 

See Encash Usage; Litkhatuhe ; Philology ; 
Phonetics. 
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Obutkl, II. Lectures on (ho Study of Language. Mainly 

a discussion of methods and theories. (Now York, 

1U02.) 

II. C. The Historical Study of the Mother 

7'ongua. Mainly from tho point of viow of pho¬ 
netics (New York, 1900.), 

LANGUAGE, PSYCHOLOGY OF. — Any 
form of expression by means of which one in¬ 
dividual conveys his own emotional or idea¬ 
tional states to some other individual may 
properly be called language. Thus the cries 
of the wild animal arc very properly referred to 
under the term "animal language/ 1 Gestures 
have long been recognized ns forms of language. 
Tho'highly developed forms of oral speech and 
written communication which are character¬ 
istic of human beings arc merely the final 
stages of a long evolutionary series of forms of 
social expression. The earlier writers upon 
language, not recognizing the relation between 
the highly developed forms of language and 
the more primitive forms of expression, de¬ 
vised various theories of the origin of language 
which assumed a sudden rise of this mode of 
expression. Thus, it was regarded us a special 
gift of God to man, as a mark of his superiority 
to all other animal forms. 

Again, it was held that man through his 
power of imitation of natural sounds suddenly 
hit upon the device of using these sounds ns 
a means of representing the external objects 
imitated. The cries of various nimmils, for 
example, were supposed to have been repealed 
whenever man wished to communicate with his 
fellows that the animal Imitated was near at 
hand. These theories have been superseded 
in all later discussions by a more comprehen¬ 
sive aeexuuiL of Uui whole avoluUou&vy 
forms of expression to which human language 
belongs. 

The great work of Wilhelm Wundt, VvE 
kerpsychologic, brought out the psychological 
importance of tho study of language. In the 
first two volumes of this work, Wundt calls 
attention to the fact that language is nothing 
more or less than a highly evolved form of emo¬ 
tional expression. In the earliest stages of 
emotional expression the movements of the 
vocal cords arc not to ho distinguished from 
various other forms of emotional activity. 
Thus, the infant in distress makes muses ex¬ 
actly an he kicks with his legs and threshes 
about with his arms and hands. The facial 
contortions of the infant, including the move¬ 
ments of the organs of tho mouth, are purely 
spontaneous and individualistic modes of be¬ 
havior. All of these different types of be¬ 
havior are familiar to the student of the omo- 
tioiKs ( </.v .). 

The first stage of the evolution of language 
may therefore be described as the strictly in¬ 
dividualistic and the emotional stage. A 
diffcrcntutioti begins to appear among emo¬ 
tional expressions as soon as the individual be¬ 
comes a member of the social grout). Certain 
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of the emotional activities of such an individual munication to any high stage. Indeed, it may 

arc of special importance because they induce bo doubted whether they succeed at all except 

imitation in his fellows. Thus the facial ex- by the mere accidents of emotional expression 

pressions are of much greater social importance such as was described in the last paragraph, 

than the internal changes in the circulatory At all events, such simple gestures as those of 

system. A person who is angry experiences a pointing are never developed in any conscious 

change in the rate of his heart heat, and at the way among the animals, whereas, they appear 
same time shows a fixed contraction of tho in all races of men. Natural signs, or primitive 
muscles of his hand and jaw. The expression pantomimic gestures, may be distinguished 
of the face produces in those who mo about tho from forms of emotional imitation as a third 
angry person either imitation or a definite pro- stage of language development, 
tcctive reaction, whiLo tho inner change which There are certain disadvantages in tho use 
takes place in the angry person's circulatory of the hands for social expression. These dis- 
system passes wholly unobserved. This social advantages must have made themselves very 
significance of the observed reaction tends to early felt in primitive society. The use of 
raise it to the higher level. In the first place it gestures would interfere with any form of man¬ 
ia brought more or less under control by the in- uul occupation. The use of the hands for ex- 
dividual himself, and in the second place it pression would also be disadvantageous in any 
calls for a reply from other members of tho parley between enemies, for it would involve 
social group. It becomes thus a medium for going out into the open, and also it would limit 
the transmission from individual to individual tho ability to use weapons on the part of the 
of emotional states. person who was making an effort to communi- 

The first types of communication are those catc with others, 
which transmit purely emotional states. Tho Finally, there is a fundamental fact ofde- 
frightened animal may induce a stampede in vclopmcnt which must lmvo operated to limit 

tho other animals about him through mero the use of tho hands for purposes of purely 
social imitation. Ho cannot at this stage of social expression, This fundamental fact ap- 
development indicate in any way the ideas pears in a natural tendency of the hand to de- 
which arc in his own mind. He may, however, velop a whole series of habits of movement 
communicate the emotional state of fear in all which are not social in their character at all. 

completeness, The second stage of language The hand evolved in the direction of the manipu- 

is, therefore, to bo described as the stage of lation of objects, and in so far as the various 

emotional imitation. It is at this stage that arts were cultivated, tho hand must have been 
most animals come to a standstill in the evolu- devoted more and more to forms of skill, and 
tion of language. The frightened animal may less and less to the incidental forms of emo- 
indicato by its cry or action its internal emo- tion hi expression which are natural in earlier 

tionnl state, but it never produces a terminology stages of development. This can be seen in the 

which makes it possible to toll about tho ol>- life of the infant. The hands gradually como 
jects which it secs. to be specialized organs for seizing objects and 

In human society, and possibly among the holding them; and just in so far as tho hands 
higher animals, there develops through oxpres- and arms arc trained in tho direction of inanipu- 
sion the ability to communicate ideas as well lation of physical objects, they are leas and 
as emotions. These ideas are at first very less used for purposes of expression. The vocal 
simple in character. Thus the hungry animal cords, on the other hand, have no value as 
may go through the movements of taking food. organs for tho manipulation of external objects. 
Certainly among primitive human beings this They are very naturally utilized, therefore, as 
mode of communication through pantomime organs of emotional and social expression, 
is very common. The gestures that are in- They are sufficiently delicate in their muscula- 
volved in such communication through pan- ture to make possible a great variety of acts, 
tomime have been called natural signs. They and they are under the control of the speaker 
are natural in the sonse that they are partial to such an extent that they become admirable 
activities of tho type which tho individual avenues for social expression. No physical 
would perform if he wore in the actual presence medium is needed for oral expression except tho 
of the object which he wishes to depict. They air, which is always present; thus the vocal 
arc signs in the sense that they do not deal with cords arc superior to gestures for communica- 
tho actual object, but merely recall the object tion in the dark, and for parley between cnc- 
to the two parties to the communication, mies and friends who are hidden from each 
Almost any simple human activity can be com- other by intervening objects, 
municated in this way. Thus, the act of dig- Such considerations as these indicate some of 
ging or throwing, tho act of running or of look- tho reasons why in later human evolution tho 
mg toward some object in the distance, can bo vocal expressions are selected from among the 
made to convey to another human being a very observable forms of behavior for the higher 
large fund of experience. Attention should be uses of human language. > Oral expression is, 
drawn to the fact that even the higher animals however, not tho exclusive means of these 
do not succeed in carrying this type of com- higher forms of expression, and we find not 
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onlj' the vocal apparatus, but also, though to After the nssocialional stage of language hag 
a less extent, the hands, serving the purpose of been reached, further processes of evolution go 
the fourth stage of language development, to forward in the changes that take place in the 
the description of which wo may now turn. meaning and character of words. Tims, there 

The fourth stago of language development is a continual development of meanings. This 
differs from the period of natural signs in that is often illustrated in the English language, 
the signs which are employed at the higher level as is shown in Trench's English Past and 
have less and less immediate connection with the Present. The word “ villain,”- for example, 
situations to which they refer. The sign needs which originally meant a laborer about a coun¬ 
now only to symbolize in some manner the try place or villa, 1ms gradually modified its 
situation to which it relates. Thus we find in meaning until it has the present well-known 
mature language that there is no traceable significance. Furthermore, the sounds of words 
connection between many of the sounds which undergo a change. The history of English 
we employ and the objects to which they refer* shows very plainly, by the different rhymes 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether such a connec- which arc employed at different stages of the 
tion could be traced, even if we had the com- development of the language, that there is a 
pleto history of the word. One interesting tendency for many sounds to grow shorter in 
illustration of the purely arbitrary character of their articulation. Qualitative changes also 
language expression is found in the word “gas." appear as languages evolve. The transition 
This word was invented by the Belgian cliem- from German to English, or between any two 
ist, Van Hclmont. He needed a word to ex- languages, is accompanied by a very notable 
press the state of matter which is denoted by modification in the quality as well as in the 
this term, and so employed the term without length of the sounds involved. Thus, tho 
any historical antecedents. In this example German word Tag is the same in its origin as 
we have an admirable illustration of what is the English word Day. 

meant by the symbolical character of an ex- ^ More significant than these gradual changes 
pression. The vocal expression is connected in in language is tho fact that individual inter- 
human experience with a certain idea. Onco pretations of words may differ to such an cx- 
thc connection between the sound and the idea tent that the same sound may lie related in two 
has been made, the sound will m all future ex- different experiences to wholly different mean- 
pericnces tend to arouse the idea. There need ings. The ambiguity of words has often been 
be no natural connection lie tween expression commented upon. Locke, in his Essay on the 
and idea, provided the connection has been Human Under standing t discusses at great length 
established in some way, and has been com- tho dangers that grow out of the ambiguous 
inonly accepted, We may describe this stage use of words, and this has been the subject of 
of language development by saying that as- frequent comment on the part of educators 
sociationnl connections have been substituted since that time. 

for natural connections. Associntional connec- With the development of written symbols 
tions are frequently established between gestures the means of human communication has been 
and ideas as well as between sounds and ideas, very greatly enlarged. Written symbols 
Thus the deaf and dumb of our own generation appeared much later than oral conventions, 
have a symbol for the word n make " and nil In the earliest stages ol writing, there was tho 
of its derivatives. This gesture consists in the same tendency to use natural signs that we 
crossing nt the wrists of the two folded fists, find in gesture language. The earliest written 
It is enough for the purpose of human expert- symbols were diagrammatic sketches of the 
cnee that there should be a connection between objects which the writer would call to the mind 
this gesture ami the ideas. The gesture car- of the reader. Tho ilia gramma tic sketch came 
ries the ideas to any one who is trained in tho to be very much simplified as the power of in- 
intorpretation of this symbol. It is obvious terpretation increased. Finally, in the occi- 
Ihat associattonal language requires a high dental world, some Semitic nation, probably 
form of mental development; the individual the Plircnicintis, discovered tho possibility of 
must have a slock of ideas which can be related relating directly the written symbols to the 
to the various forms of expression, and lie must, sound elements of language. That there is no 
in addition, have sufficient mental power to necessary intellectual connection between tho 
make it possible for him to hold the connection elementary sounds and separate letters is well 
between the mode of expression and the idea, attested by the Chinese language, where the 
For purposes of education, it is this final written symbol is related to the whole word 
stage of language, expression that is of iinpor- rather than to the single sound. After the 
lance. The child in the school finds it necessary association of the written symbol with the 
to learn a vast body of ideas and the word’s single sound had been established, various 
which go with those ideas. Earlier stages of changes appeared through the gradual modi- 
emotional expression are not of any very great fieation of tho sound connected with the leltnr, 
importance in education, although the control of and through various modifications in the form 
the facial expressions is undoubtedly one of the of the letter itself. (See Wuitino.) 
lessons that must bo learned in all social groups. Language instruction has always occupied 
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a very important place in the schools. Since 
it is u highly evolved mode of expression, it 
requires laborious cultivation on the part of 
the child. Indeed, the school may be de¬ 
scribed as very largely an institution which in¬ 
troduces the child to this conventional mode of 
expression, and gives lum the necessary mean¬ 
ings with which to interpret lnngungo. Head¬ 
ing and writing have, therefore, constituted n 
very largo part of the elementary course of 
study. From time to time reformers have 
vigorously advocated a reduction of the amount 
of energy devoted in the school to the instruc¬ 
tion in language; on the other hand, the tend¬ 
ency has often boon to cnlnrgo the emphasis 
upon language by the introduction of foreign 
languages as well as vernacular, C, H. J. 

See Reading; Modern Languages, 
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LANGUAGE, TEACHING AND STUDY 
OF. — See Grammar; Greek Language and 
Literature; Languages, Artificial; Lan¬ 
guage, English; Latin Language and Lit¬ 
erature; Modern Languages in Education; 
Oriental Language and Literature, etc.; 
Reading, Teaching Beginners; Vernacular 
in Education. 

LANGUAGE, USAGE IN. — See English 
Usage. 

LANGUAGES, ARTIFICIAL. — The en¬ 
deavor to fashion an artificial language has a 
long history, and has assumed many different 
forms. An imperfect kind of language which 
appeals only lo the eye has been in practical 
use for half a century and marc in the code of 
signals employed in naval and military com¬ 
munication. Still older arc the attempts to 
construct a universal artificial language which 
could be both written or printed and spoken. 
Descartes in 1020 outlined a scheme for a uni¬ 
versal, philosophical language. His plan was 
to establish a system “ of nil the thoughts 
which can enter into the human spirit,” taking 
first the simple ideas, and combining these 
simple ideas in order to form the more complex 
ideas. Each simple idea was to have its ap¬ 
propriate character or symbol, like the primary 
numbers of the arithmetical system; and com- 
plexcr and more limited ideas were to ho ex¬ 
pressed by combinations of these characters in 
such a way that the elements of a word would 


express mathematically its logical content. 
11 The invention of this language,” says Des¬ 
cartes, " is dependent upon a true philosophy, 
for it is impossible otherwise to indicate all the 
thoughts of the human mind, or to put them in 
order, or even to distinguish them in such a 
way that they shall be clear and simple. . . . 
If the primary ideas which arc in the human 
imagination and of which nil things that men 
think arc composed, were thus set forth and 
generally accepted, I would venture to hope for 
a universal language easy to learn, to pro¬ 
nounce, and to write, and, most important of 
all, one which should aid the judgment, 
presenting to it so distinctly all things that it 
would be almost impossible for it to deceive 
itself. . . . With the aid of such ft language, 
a rude rustic could better judge of the truth of 
things than the philosopher can now do," 

This theory of Descartes is at the base of a 
great many attempts to construct a universal 
philosophical language. It supposes first a 
systematic program of all logical ideas, classified 
under general heads with sub-classifications 
leading to the particular and concrete, and 
second a set of symbols, numerical or literal, 
chosen arbitrarily to designate these ideas. 
The result would be a kind of algebra of lan¬ 
guage, the meaning of every combination of 
symbols being absolutely fixed by its place in 
the philosophical system. Descartes himself 
never worked out his theory into a practical 
form, but this was done by others. George 
Dalgarno, a Scotchman, published in 1G61 his 
vlrs Signorum, a universal and philosophical 
language, followed in XGG8 by Bishop Wilkins* 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philo¬ 
sophical Language, in which the vocabulary is 
based upon forty logical categories, supposed 
to be exhaustive of all general and primary 
ideas. Leibnitz ( q.v.) carried further the 
methods of Dalgarno and Wilkins, against 
whom he directed the reproach that they were 
not sufficiently philosophical Leibnitz drew 
a close parallel between mathematical and 
logical processes. Every thought having, as 
he maintained, us fixed a character ns a 
number, the primary ideas may bo des¬ 
ignated by primary numbers, and all com¬ 
plex ideas merely as combinations of primary 
ideas. The combinations of ideas are thus 
supposed to ho analogous to multiplication in 
arithmetic. They may be expressed by num¬ 
bers, and the problem of a universal language 
consists simply in transforming the mathe¬ 
matical formulas into words that may he pro¬ 
nounced. Iu carrying out this seemingly 
simple plan, Leibnitz, in common with all the 
other inventors of philosophical languages, 
makes use of a system extraordinarily compli¬ 
cated when one looks at it from the point of 
view of the practical user of language. But it 
is apparent that the advocates of an artificial 
philosophical language have paid little heed to 
questions of practical use. They have been 
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concerned primarily 'with the attempt to sys¬ 
tematize and then to symbolize all logical 
ideas, and the discredit which has in general 
fallen upon the program methods of systematic 
logic has deprived their efforts of both scientific 
and practical interest to the modern student of 
language. . . .. 

An entirely different point of view is usually 
assumed bv modern theorists in the construc¬ 
tion of artificial languages. Instead of ft uni¬ 
versal philosophical language, they generally 
advocate an auxiliary international language. 
The purpose of such a language they assume 
to be to supplement the mother tongues of the 
various countries in order to make international 
scientific and commercial communication easier 
by the use of one arbitrarily selected language 
in the place of the present variety of local and 
national speeches. They assume further that 
no national idiom, cither a dead language like 
Latin, or a living language like English or 
French, has any chance of being accepted by 
a sufficient number of the nations concerned to 
answer the purposes of an international speech. 
It is not supposed, except by extreme theorists, 
that a single artificial language of this practical 
character will ever supplant native idioms in 
the familiar intercourse of daily life. The 
principal aim of these advocates of artificial 
angunges is not "the federation of man 11 
through the imposition of one speech upon all 
peoples, but the strictly utilitarian end of 
greater case of intercommunication. It is ap¬ 
parent that such a language in any ease must 
appeal to a relatively limited number of people, 
mainly to travelers and to those interested in 
international science and commerce. It is also 
apparent that the need of an international 
auxiliary language is greater in Europe than it 
is in America, and that the people of relatively 
small countries like Denmark, or of countries 
which use a language difficult to learn and not 
generally known, like Russian and Hungarian, 
will profit more by an auxiliary language limn 
will the people of Germany, France, or England. 
But the great advantage of such a language 
to all nations cannot be denied; and the main 
difficulty to be met is not a theoretical one, but 
the practical difficulty of getting one language 
generally accepted. 

The first important experiment of recent 
years in the manufacture of an artificial lan¬ 
guage was that of Sehleyer, who called his 
language Volapiik. A Roman Catholic priest, 
Sehleyer perhaps Celt in an especial way the 
need of an international medium of communi¬ 
cation. Thc ycar 1870 is ^iven as the date of 
Schley oy'& discovery, or invention, of this 
language, of which he wrote a grammar that has 
passed through a number of editions. The 
language employs the Roman alphabet, and 
bases its vocabulary mainly upon English, 
because English is the language of the largest 
number of people who might be supposed to bo 
interested in an artificial language, But inas- 
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much as the sounds of Volapiik are not the 
sounds of the English letters, even an English- 
speaking person would find it difficult to under¬ 
stand the spoken form of a word in Volapiik, 

As to the grammatical system, Sehleyer invents 
more or less arbitrary inflectional elements to 
indicate ease and tense relations, the parts of 
speech, etc. He also accepts other arbitrary 
rules; for example, he excludes the sound and 
the letter h altogether, and to a large extent the 
letter r, since the Chinese find this latter sound 
difficult to pronounce. Since no word, accord¬ 
ing to his rules, can end in a spirant, the Eng- 
lish-Romaneo word rose becomes hi in Volapiik. 
To avoid the final spirant, the English sooth 
becomes tut; English program becomes phgam> 
And since every root must end in n single 
consonant, English /Wend becomes Jlen. As far 
as possible, roots must also be monosyllabic, 
and Sehleyer therefore removes initial and 
final unstressed syllables, with the result that 
compliment becomes plin, French rcmarquable 
becomes makab. These few illustrations will 
Indicate the main defect of Ychipitk. Al¬ 
though it purports to bo based mainly upon 
the most familiar of European languages, 
English, French, German, and Latin, the forms 
of the words arc so altered that they cease lo 
be recognizable. Sehleyer’# method through¬ 
out is extremely arbitrary, and though Volapiik 
is an advance over the older philosophical 
languages, it develops its relatively sound basic 
principles in a very uneconomical and unsatis¬ 
factory manner. Moreover, in attempting to 
make his language universal, for example, in 
introducing modifications with reference to the 
Chinese, Sehleyer has exceeded the limits of 
practicability. An international European lan¬ 
guage is a sufficiently difficult achievement, 
and Sehleyer has to a considerable extent sac¬ 
rificed usefulness to a vain longing for univer¬ 
sality. Finnlly, Sehleyer was not sufficiently 
systematic in establishing his principles and in 
adhering to them, with the result that his 
language is often as arbitrary and as exceptional 
as arc the natural idioms. 

Perhaps the greatest service of Volapiik to 
the study of artificial languages was the dem¬ 
onstration it gave of the practicability of 
such a language. It was followed by numer¬ 
ous other experiments, most of them very short¬ 
lived. An important advance wits not made 
until the appearance of Esperanto in 1887. 
This language was the invention of a Russian 
physician, Dr, Zamenhof, whose youth was 
passed in a village in which four different and 
antagonistic languages were spoken, Russian, 
Polish, German, mid Hebrew. As a schoolboy 
Dr. Zamenhof was stirred by the ideal of an 
in tor-language, and Esperanto, ns it finally 
appeared, was largely tbo outcome of these 
early humanitarian impulses. The interest in 
Esperanto at first spread slowly, but enthusi¬ 
asts gradually gathered in support of it, and it 
soon came to have more adherents and students 
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than any artificial language before it lmd ac¬ 
quired. To-day it shares with its successor 
and rival, Ido, or the Idiom Neutral, the place 
of eminence among artificial languages, 

So far as its grammar is concerned, the ruling 
principles of Esperanto are simplicity and reg¬ 
ularity. The alphabet consists ot twenty- 
seven letters, five vowels, and twenty-two con¬ 
sonants, each of which has a constant and 
single value, the vowels being given what is 
known as their Continental or Italian pronun¬ 
ciation. Esperanto is thus phonetically regu¬ 
lar. The symbols used are the familiar ones of 
the Roman alphabet, but five consonant sym¬ 
bols are used twice, with the awkward device 
of diacritical marks placed over the respective 
letters to indicate their special values. Thus 
g - the sound in " good/’ {) « the sound in 
“gem,” The accent of words is fixed, and 
falls ^ always on the penultimate syllable. 
Specific endings indicate the various parts 
of speech: substantives always end in -o, ad¬ 
jectives in -a, derivative adverbs, t\c, those 
derived from words which appear also as nouns 
and adjectives, in -c. The definite articlo is 
la; it is indeclinable, but the syntactical rules 
for its use are somewhat complicated. The 
language has no indefinite article, the in¬ 
definite idea being assumed from the lack of 
definition. 

Nouns arc inflected for the plural number 
by adding -j (=* -y) to the singular, and for 
the accusative case by adding -n to tho singular 
or plural form of the nominative. Adjectives 
arc inflected like nouns, Tho nominative 
singular^ therefore, of the phrase u the good 
father ” would be la bona patro , the accusative 
fa bonan palron. Tho plurals, nomsnntivo and 
accusative, would be la bonaj palroj, and la 
bonajn palrojn, the adjective agreeing with the 
noun in inflection. Comparison of adjectives 
is expressed analytically by moans of separate 
words of comparison, like English more, most . 

The personal pronouns are Mi, I; Vi, thou, 
you; Li, lie; Si (pronounced like English she), 
she; Qi (g soft as in gem) it; Ni. wo; III , they. 
Tho indefinite "one," German "man/' is oni. 
and the reflective pronouns for all genders and 
numbers is si. The accusatives of all these 
pronouns are formed as in the nouns by adding 
-a. Possessive pronouns are formed from the 
personals by making them adjectives, that is, 
by adding; -a. 

There is only one conjugation for the verb 
in Esperanto, which is therefore completely 
regular. Inflections arc used to indicate 
tense and mood, norson and number being ex¬ 
pressed only by tnc subject of the verb. The 
inflection of the infinitive is -i, ami - to love; 
of the present tense, all persons and numbers, 
-as, Mi amas = I love, Hi amas *= they love; 
of the past tense, -is, Vi amis = you loved, 
Li amis — he loved; of the future, -os, Mi 
amos = I shall love, Li amos — he will love; 
of the conditional mood of verbs, -us, Mi 
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amns = I should or would love; of the im¬ 
perative, also of tho subjunctive, Amt*** 
Love, Li finu = Let him finish, he ini amu » 
that I may Jove. Three participial forms, 
-ania, present, - inta , past, and - onta , future, 
are used for the participles of the active voice, 
which can be used as nouns, adjectives, or ad¬ 
verbs by taking the proper endings. There 
are also three passive participles, -ala, -ita, 
- ola , subject to the same rules as the active 
participle,. These participles are used in tho 
formation of verb phrases like those of English 
grammar. 

Prepositions are followed by the nominative 
and not the accusative case. Adverbs, prepo¬ 
sitions, and conjunctions, i.e. the particles in 
general, are less reducible to simplo type forms 
than the other parts of speech, and conse¬ 
quently this part of Esperanto grammar is 
likely to seem more difficult and artificial 
than the rest. Many of the forms also seem 
strange, c.g. krom, except, without; kial, 
why: fcianij when; Hal, therefore, etc. Tho 
word order of Esperanto is logical, and very 
similar to that of modern English. 

In its vocabulary Esperanto is based upon a 
relatively small number of root words, chosen ac¬ 
cording to the sound principle of the maximum of 
internationality. A first group of words is made 
up of roots which arc of the highest degree of 
internationality among the European people, 
e>g. atom , aksiom , form, flat, fosfer , iealr, tabak, 
etc. (in the spelling of Esperanto). Another 
group consists of those which are only partially 
international, but which are chosen for their 
places in tho international language because 
they arc used by the larger number of European 
languages. By n similar process of selection 
the whole vocabulary is thus built up on this 
principle of the maximum of familiarity or 
mternationality. It should be observed, how¬ 
ever, that this root vocabulary is not concerned 
with questions of etymological origins in tho 
various national speeches. Thus the Eng¬ 
lish language is assumed to possess the root 
word vir-, “man,” because it ms the adjective 
"virile.” The guiding principle in the selec¬ 
tion of the roots has been their intelligibility, 
not their etymological history. Besides its 
vocabulary of international roots and its in¬ 
flectional system, Esperanto also makes use 
of composition or agglutination in the forma¬ 
tion of words. Thus the prefix viol* indicates 
the contrary or opposite, c,q, arniko, " friend,” 
malamiko "enemy”; the suffix -in indicates 
the feminine, e.g. vivo, "man,” virino, "woman,” 
palro, "father,” palrino, "mother”; Vindi¬ 
cates the diminutive, c.g. monto, "mountain,” 
monicto ," hill,” etc. 

Esperanto lias suffered tho usual fate of arti¬ 
ficial languages in that it has had to meet with 
tho opposition of a rival language, in this 
case Ido , or Idiom Neutral. Ido wus promul¬ 
gated by the Delegitaro por Adopto di IIcl 
panto Lingvo Internaciona (Delegation for the 
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Adaption of an International Auxiliary Lan¬ 
guage). This Delegation resulted from tlio 
Paris Exposition of 1000, and was solf-colisti- 
tuted, its purpose being to decide which of the 
various international languages should be 
generally accepted as the standard one. ( En¬ 
deavors were made to have the International 
Association of Academics assume the responsi¬ 
bility of deciding this question, but this organi¬ 
zation refused to do so by a vote of twelve to 
eight. The Delegation then constituted a 
committee of twelve, which met in 1907, with 
the distinguished scientist, Professor Ostwnld 
of Leipzig, in the chair. This committee unani¬ 
mously decided that the best language was a 
modification of Esperanto, presented by M. 
do Benufront and known ns Ido. Overtures 
were made to the Lingua Komilalo (Linguis¬ 
tic Committee) of the Esperantists, looking 
toward the cooperation of the advocates of 
Esperanto and Ido. The Esperantist a, how¬ 
ever, refused to join forces with the Delegation, 
and Ido consequently now presents itself ns 
an independent claimant for recognition as an 
international auxiliary language. 

Accepting m general the principles of Es¬ 
peranto, Ido (litters from it only in details 
which its supporters regard as improvements 
suggested by experience. For example, Ido 
does away with the diacritical marks of the 
Esperanto alphabet, and uses only the twenty- 
six symbols of the English alphabet. It like¬ 
wise dispenses with the accusative ease of 
Esperanto, on the ground that ease is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by word order, as in the 
English language, which has no case forms 
except a few survivals in the system of the 
personal pronoun. It further advocates a 
number of modifications and extensions of the 
vocabulary of Esperanto. In general the 
reforms of Ido may be regarded as carrying 
to a higher degree of simplicity and effective¬ 
ness the principles of Esperanto. 

Several questions suggest themselves ns to 
the future of international auxiliary languages. 
It seems at present impossible to say which 
one, if any, of the languages now competing 
for the honor will be generally accepted. On 
the other hand, there seems little reason to 
doubt that in course of time some one inter¬ 
national language will meet with general ac¬ 
ceptance and will be used for the purposes to 
which such a language can be put. Some of 
tiie best linguistic thought of modern limes 
has been expended on the subject, and the im¬ 
provement of such a language as Ido, for ex¬ 
ample, as compared with vnlnpitk, has been 
very great. An artificial language, being llie 
result of human theory and ingenuity, must 
necessarily perfect itself gradually, and the re¬ 
proach of impermanence which is frequently 
made against all such projects may as justly 
be urged against international arbitration, ov 
peace, or any other formative idea. 

Q. P. K. 
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LANGUAGES, MODERN IN THE PRI¬ 
MARY GRADES.— See Modern Languages 
in Education, 

LANTERN IN THE SCHOOL.—See Visual 
Aids to Teachino. 

LAOS.— See France, Education in tub 
Colonies of. 

LA PLATA UNIVERSITY. — Seo Askhw- 
tjne Republic, Education in the. 

LAPSES. — Inappropriate responses to a 
given situation, especially in speaking and writ¬ 
ing, and occurring in that condition of attention 
known as absent-minded ness, If attention, 
is regarded as the focal point of consciousness, 
the lapse, umy he considered as due to the re¬ 
lationship between the focal point ami the mar¬ 
gin. Proper adjustment to environment rc- 
quires not only concentration of consciousness 
at one point, but a proper relating of the mar¬ 
ginal elements. If this is not the ease, the 
result is absent-mindedness. Absent-minded¬ 
ness may be due to two quite different phases 
of the attention process. In the first place, 
tho attention may be so concentrated at one 
point as to neglect to too great an extent the 
marginal elements (abstraction). In the sec¬ 
ond place, the absent-mindedness may be due 
to too little concentration, that is, dividing 
of the attention (distraction). 

In speaking and writing we carry on a num¬ 
ber of more or less separated activities at the 
same time, the attention usually being occu¬ 
pied with the thought of expression, and the 
expression itself being eared for by tlu; more 
or less automatic processes controlled by 
the marginal elements of consciousness. Fre- 
ouenlly, when the attention is concentrated or 
distracted, these two processes interfere with 
each other, and lapses result. An example is 
frequently to bo found in the schoolroom, whim 
the teacher, in asking a question, inadvertently 
gives the answer to the question. It is to he 
noted that the person making the error is 
frequently unaware of the fact, and never 
aware of it until after it 1ms occurred. It is 
the result of involuntary processes, due to the 
630 
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causes mentioned above. Fatiguo, hurry, and 
nervousness often arc inducing causes of lapses, 
and some persons are much more inclined to 
make them than others. Lapses have interest¬ 
ing similarities to the phenomena found in 
aphasia ( q.v.)> E, II. C. 
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LARABEE, BENJAMIN (1801 - 1883). — 
Fourth president of Mkldlebury College; he 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1828 
and the Andover Theological Seminary in 
1831. He was principal of a manual train¬ 
ing school at Springfield, Tenn.; professor 
and president of Jackson College, Columbia, 
Tenn.; and president of Middlebury College 
(1840~1SG<3). From 1871 to 1876 lie was lec¬ 
turer at Dartmouth. W. S. M. 

LASALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

—* See CmusTiAN Brothers, 

LASALLE. ST, JOHN BAPTIST DE 
(1651-1719). — Founder of the Institute of 
the Christian Brothers (g.t>.). Born of a noble 
family at Rhcims, he early showed a highly 
spiritual and devotional tcmporainontj and at 
the age of cloven received the tonsure. In 
1607 ho was installed Canon of the Cathedral 
at Rhcims. He studied at the local university, 
and took his M.A. in 1669, and then proceeded 
to the Swniimry of Saint Sulpico in Paris, whom 
he also attended lectures at the Sorbonne. 
The students at the seminary were required to 
help the director in catechizing a large number 
of children, and the questions of method were 
frequently discussed. In 1678 Lasalle en¬ 
tered the priesthood. Inspired by the enthusi¬ 
asm of his spiritual director, Nicolas Roland, 
he succeeded him in the general supervision of 
the Congregation of the Sisters of the Child 
Jesus, which conducted a free school for girls, 
although on his own confession he was not 
greatly interested in education, It was almost 
by chance that he undertook the great educa¬ 
tional work which gives him an important 
dace in the history of education. A relative 
iving in Rouen requested him to assist in the 
opening of a free school in Ulieims, of which 
Adrien Nyol was the master. The success of 
this school led to the foundation of others, 
until there were five masters in the town. 
Lnsallo soon discovered that in spite of him¬ 
self he must take an interest in the welfare of 
these men, and, acting at first as their adviser, 
ho decided before long to resign his cauoury 
and his worldly possessions and live with 
them. In 1681 a house was purchased, and 
the foundation for the Institute of Christian 


Brothers was laid. A rule was drawn up, which 
was thu basis of the later rule; new teachers 
joined the community, and the demand for the 
Frdres des E coles Chr Bienne s rapidly increased. 
Unable to satisfy any requests but those from 
towns, he undertook to train boys who wore 
sent to him by the country clergy and who were 
to return to their homes after their period of 
training. A novitiate had already been insti¬ 
tuted, more by accident than by design. In 
1688 Lnsallo accepted a call to Baris; in 1091 
a house was rented at Vmirignrtl, near Paris; 
and in 1693 the Rule was drawn up as now 
known. In 16D5 the jM annul was issued, 
Christian Brothers were requested to take 
charge of the schools of several parishes. The 
work of Lasalle himself, however, was not con¬ 
fined to the elementary schools. lie person¬ 
ally took charge of a Sunday school for young 
artisans under twenty, and taught them mathe¬ 
matics, mechanics, drawing, and other voca¬ 
tional subjects, After the English Revolu¬ 
tion (1089) he was requested by Louis XIV 
to take cnarge of a number of Irish and Eng¬ 
lish Catholic hoys of good families. But the 
extension of his work in Paris brought him into 
conflict with the established order of writing 
masters and schoolmasters, and ns a result 
of a lawsuit, he was forbidden to open schools 
in Paris without the permission of the Pre¬ 
centor (1705). Further, he was not immune 
from ecclesiastical jealousy, and attempts were 
made to remove him from his position as Su¬ 
perior of the Brothers. In 1705 lie opened at 
St. Yon another house, which was destined fo 
become the mother house of the Institute. In 
1712-1714 he traveled in the south of France, 
visiting the houses of tho Christian Brothers 
and novices. In 1716 he resigned ns •Superior, 
and was succeeded by Brother Barthcleniy. 
In 1719 ho died nt Rouen. 

On French education Lasalle and his Insti¬ 
tute exercised the greatest influence in intro¬ 
ducing a better class of teachers and a bettor 
conception of schools and instruction. How 
far his influence went outside of France it is 
impossible to say, but many of his reforms in 
education wore certainly reintroduced or re¬ 
discovered later. For a tietailed account of his 
educational work and theory, and a list of 
his writings, see Christian Brothers and the 
references there given. 
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LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE (143-MfiCl.) 
— A Greek teacher of the Renaissance period. 
He belonged to a noble futility, and until its 
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capture by the Turks lived in Constantinople, 
afterwards finding a refuge in Corfu nrul Italy. 
He was Greek tutor to the daughter of Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza nt Milan; taught at Rome with the 
support of Cardinal Bessarion; and in Naples 
at the request of Ferdinand I. For n time he 
was also m Spain, The last thirty-five years 
of his lifo ho spent as a teacher of Greek nt 
Messina, whero he numbered the future Car¬ 
dinal Benibo (q,v,) among his pupils. Ilia 
chief work was the Grammalica (frccca sivc 
Compendium octo Orationcs Partium (1470), 
probably the first Greek work known to have 
been printed. This Grammar was much used 
in schools. Lascaris also collected and copied 
many Mss, Ilis collection, which was left 
to the Senate of Messina, was placed in 1712 
in the National Library in Madrid. 
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LATERAL CURVATURE. — See Spinal 
Curvature. 

LATHROP, JOHN HIRAM (1709-1866). 
— First president of the University of Mis¬ 
souri. Ho graduated from Yale in 1810, and 
taught school in Now England for several 
years. He was professor in Hamilton College 
(1828 - 1840 ); president of the University 
of Missouri (1840- 1849 and 18Cf) -1866); 
president of the University of Wisconsin 
(1849 - 1859) ; president of the University 
of Indiana (1859- 1800), anti professor in the 
University of Missouri (1800- 1866), 

W. S. M. 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
IN EDUCATION. — Historical. - The history 
of Latin in the schools is practically the history 
of schools, at least of all schools above the most 
elementary character, from the dosing centuries 
of the Middle Ages until well into the nine¬ 
teenth century. The secondary school was 
the dominant school throughout all tins period 
and in almost- all cases they wero Latin schools. 
To such an extent was this true that the terms 
by which they were known, Grammar Schools, 
Public Schools, Free Schools, Gymnasion, 
Lycdes, Colleges, were practically all synony¬ 
mous with Latin School. Until the nineteenth 
century Latin was practically the only sub¬ 
ject; that is, all other subjects were studied in¬ 
cidentally and through the medium of the Latin 
language and literature. Greek might be added; 
and in some cases in the eighteenth, and quite 
generally in the nineteenth century, mathe¬ 
matics. Hence the historical aspect of Latin 
in the schools is treated at length in various 
articles. The entire scope of the subjeot is 
included in the article on Grammar Schools. 
The articles on Gymnasium and Lycbes give 


other aspects of this subject, as do also in a less 
direct way those oiu\cademy, Oolleoe, and Uni¬ 
versity. The article on the Renaissance and 
Education treats of the formulation of the 
secondary school ns U was given the Latin form 
in which it has dominated throughout the mod¬ 
ern period; that on education during the Middle 
Ages, its place and function in the earlier period. 
For a detailed statement of the place of Latin 
language and literature in the educational 
systems of the nineteenth century, see the sec¬ 
tions on Secondary Education in the various 
articles on the national systems given under 
the caption of each nation. 

The following sections relate to the develop¬ 
ment of the school material connected with the 
subject, and the scope and method of the sub¬ 
ject in the present. 

Latin-speaking. — As ancient Rome? had 
endeavored to establish a universal Empire, 
so the medieval ecclesiastics attempted to 
organize a universal Church, within which there 
should be the uniformity of riognm, of Church 
ritual, and along with it uniformity of language 
in which divine service should he conducted, viz. 
Latin. With the various dialects into which the 
Latin was broken up in Spain, France, Italy — 
there was only one standard to which appeal 
could be made for intelligibility, viz. the ancient 
Latin, as contained either in classical authors, 
in the Vulgate copy of the Scriptures, or in 
the tradition of spoken Latin, mainly if not 
entirely centered in the ecclesiastics. When 
the new enthusiasm of the Renaissance came, 
with the fresher knowledge of Latin and Greek 
authors, the need of the Latin speech ns felt in 
the medieval period was emphasized, the real 
eiuuige being the mcagiittiQU of the ucccfuiJty 
to substitute classical Ciceronian language for 
the; old monkish jargon and barbarism which had 
been developed in the long course of medie¬ 
valism. So, in 1516, when Bishop Fox founded 
Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, by statute, he 
required his first lecturer, “ the sower and planter 
of the Latin tongue, to manfully root out bar¬ 
barity from our garden, and cast it forth should 
it at any time germinate therein.” Besides 
reading classical authors. Bishop Fox directed 
his lecturer to read to ail who wished to hear 
him the Elegantly of the Latin Tongue, by 
Laurentius Valla, who had described Latin as 
the “sacristy of erudition." Ho had embodied 
the opinion of all the scholars when he said that 
since Latin is the treasury of learning and the 
instrument of conversation, it should be the 
one language in common use amongst all 
nations. It was clear that all Christians ini¬ 
tiated in the same religious duties must use it. 
It was often pointed out that the diversity of 
languages was due to sin, and the return to a 
unity in language seemed therefore to have a 
certain religious implication. There would be 
a confusion of all kinds of knowledge if differ¬ 
ent languages were used, owing to men's ig¬ 
norance of many languages. The enthusiasm of 
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the Renaissance led to the ubiquity of students, 
and Latin followed in their train. Thus it is 
aaid that hotel keepers and merchants had to 
adapt themselves to some sort of Latin speaking 
and beggars moaned out Latin tags in their ap- 
peals to student passers-by. 

In the earliest statutes (1274) of an Oxford 
college, via. Merton College, it is laid down for 
scholars “ when they speak they must use the 
Latin language,” and in its use defer to the 
direction and correction of the grammar 
master. In Queen’s College, Oxford (Statutes, 
1341), scholars had the choice at table of Latin 
or French, and only out of politeness to a visitor 
were they to speak the vernacular. In 1550, 
Trinity College, Oxford, made the requirement 
that all public conversation, especially amongst 
scholars, was to be in a learned tongue.” 
It may be mentioned that about 1705, when 
Dr. Woodroffe proposed that Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College) should become a 
specially Greek College, the requirement was 
suggested that for two years students should 
converse in ancient Greek and then learn Latin 
and Hebrew. Similarly, at Cambridge colleges, 
Latin was required ns the language of conver¬ 
sation, until the groat Civil War. Wordsworth 
(Sc/iolm Academic®, p. 90) points out that 
though Latin ceased to be used conversation¬ 
ally in college balls, yet it continued to be used 
as the language of college lectures, disputations, 
and on official occasions. He further slates 
that Adam Smith was the first to lecture in Eng¬ 
lish at Glasgow University, though it seems prob¬ 
able that Dr. Hutchison had done this in 1727. 
The registers and annals of the College of 
Physicians were kept in Latin up to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Physicians made 
Latin notes of cases, and still prescriptions in 
England show marked traces of the old Latin- 
ity in dealing with the phnrmucopim. The 
annual Ilarvcian oration in the College of Phy¬ 
sicians of England was given in Latin till 1805. 
As recently as 1874 the retiring proctor at 
Cambridge gave his speech in. Latin. And 
still, on public occasions, the public orator in 
the English universities gives Ins speeches at 
presentations for honorary degrees in Latin. 
Fulbecko, in the Preparative to the Study of Law 
(1000) and Doderidgc in his English Lawyer 
(1031) expect the lawyer to have ability in Latin 
“ clear and neat style,” and to avoid barbarisms. 
James Whitlocke, a judge on circuit, going to 
Chester, was met at Whitchurch by many gentle¬ 
men of Shropshire and Cheshire, ami had a 
Latin oration made to him at the marketplace. 
The Council of Trent in 1502 required that 
preaching should bo in the vermicular, which 
points to a survival of tv previous, practice of 
preaching in Latin. In 1504, when Queen 
Elisabeth visited Cambridge, Dr. Pcrnc preached 
a Latin sermon before her in King’s College 
Chapel. M. Massebicau quotes from M. 
Haureau to show that sermons in Latin were 
frequent, abroad. Such a statement does not 


hold of England except in university sermons 
and sermons ad Clcrum. Candidates* for the 
degree of B.D. in the University of Cambridge 
were required to preach once in Latin and once 
in English at St. Mary's Church (George Pea¬ 
cock, On the Statutes of Cambridge , p. 12). In 
1535 Cornelius Burges preached to his fellow 
Puritan minister a of London. \\\ Latin, Wil¬ 
liam Bedell, while at Venice (1007-1 CIO) as 
chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, wrote his ser¬ 
mons in Italian and in Latin. Previously, in 
the time of the Marian Persecution (1553- 
1558)'the chief English exiles in Strassburg, 
Frankfort, and Geneva spoke with foreigners 
mainly in Latin. 

Ambassadors ordinarily spoke Latin, but 
in 1059 John Pell spoke Latin to a burgomaster, 
who told him he had given over speaking 
Latin "these fifty years,” though in 1000 
Edward Leigh in his Advice on Travel states 
spoken Latin to be a necessary part of the 
equipment for the Grand Tour of travel. (See 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. VII. 
p, 314.) 

When the Nonconformist Academics (q.v.) 
were established, lectures were given in Latin, 
and it is said that Dr. Doddridge was the first 
to introduce the use of English for the regular 
lectures in 1730. 

But quite outside of the higher institutions 
of learning, Latin speaking must have been 
common in medieval and Renaissance times, 
As Mr. Leach says with regard to prc-Rcform a- 
lion knowledge of Latin: "The diplomatist, 
the lawyer, the civil servant, the physician, 
the naturalist, the philosopher, wrote, read, 
and to a large extent spoke, and perhaps, 
thought, in Latin,” lie suggests further that 
Latin was used by merchants, the bailiffs of 
manors, town and gild clerks, generals, travel¬ 
ers, architects, all of whom needed a knowledge 
of Latin as a spoken ns well as written lan¬ 
guage, In other words, before the Reformation 
England was to a large extent bilingual; 
every educated man, ns it lias been said, “ knew 
something of the language in which he said his 
prayers.” The one profession was the Church. 
This was the democratic outlet, for advance in 
a Church career was a poor boy’s chance, 
whether lie was to become a diplomat, a lawyer, 
or even a physician. Boys were brought up 
in the chantry of a church, i.c. within the 
church building itself, and breathed the at¬ 
mosphere of Latin. The Renaissance intensi¬ 
fied the importance of Latin for children, but 
insisted on pure Latin instead of the medieval 
barbarism. Erasmus, Vivos, Sir Thomas El- 
yot, regarded Latin as the one language by 
which a child could become well instructed 
both in literature and all sciences. (See Sir 
Elyot’s Governour , Croft’s Edition, Vol. I, 
pp. 33, 54, 116.) The child should be sur¬ 
rounded by parents, tutors, servants, all of 
whom should speak to him only in Latin, For 
an instance of such family training sec Cor- 
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dcrius’ Colloquies (Bk. II, Colloquy 50), said to 
refer to. the household of Robert Slephanus, 
and the well-known ease of Montaigne. Latin 
speaking became at any rate the mark of a 
gentleman's training, and important for all 
who contemplated foreign travel. There is 
the extraordinary ease of Robert Geulili 
(1590-1054), son of the famous Perugian lawyer 
Albcrico Gcntili, educated in England. Ho 
always spoke to his father in Latin, ami his 
mother in French, and at seven years of age 
it is said he could speak both languages as well 
as English. But his after career did not add 
credit to the educational prodigy. 

The Reformation made Latin speaking loss 
important for the ordinary child, because serv¬ 
ices took place in the vermicular. But for 
the educated and for the intelligent Protestant, 
Latin speaking was still essential, for those who 
read Calvinist! c foreign writers, and wished to 
be in touch with foreign thought. The Exile- 
Reformers were permeated with the educational 
views of coreligionists abroad, and the leaders 
in the reign of Elizabeth introduced the require¬ 
ment of Latin speaking into the school statutes. 
In the writer's Grammar Schools up lo WOO 
(pp. 316 ct seq .) are given representative in¬ 
stances of the requirement of Latin speaking in 
the statutes of English grammar schools from 
1524 to 1(504. 

In Malim’s Consudwlmtrium for Eton Col¬ 
lege in 1500 a hoy was to be named as a cuslos 
if he was detected talking English in lesson time 
and for other school lapses. The name was 
originally given to the hoy in each form who 
had to repeal the lessons first ami to answer 
questions, and it is suggested by Maxwell-Lyte 
that it came from medieval times by analogy 
to the cantos chori, whose duty was to begin the 
ringing in church — as the school cuslou was 
to begin the repetition in school. In 1621- 
1 028 the Conxiidudinarium of Westminster 
School required monitors, “ Two for the Hull, 
and as many for the Church, the School, the 
fields, the cloister; which last attended them 
to the washing amt were called Monitorcs 
immundorii. The captain of the school was 
over all these, and was named Monitor Moni¬ 
tor unt. These monitors kept boys strictly to t he 
speaking of Latin in their several commands, 
it was their duly to present “ complaints 
or accusations” every Friday morning, At 
Houghlon-le-Spririg (1574) the hoys thus ap¬ 
pointed were railed itnpttfiihrti, and held duty 
from Friday lu Friday. Gust odes, Monitors, 
and Impositors, as cheeks on lapses into Eng¬ 
lish speaking, became a frequent institution in 
schools, and within the memory of those still 
living there were similar cheeks a gainst speaking 
Welsh instead of English in some Welsh schools. 

As to the method of training in the speaking 
of Latin, John Brinsley O/.e.) devotes Chapter 
X.IIC of the. Lndn* Lftmsn'ttx (Hi 12) to n de¬ 
tailed statement. The criticism there made of 
Latin speaking in the schools is not that it is 


not attempted, but that the boys speak "in 
barbarous phrase," and do not “utter their 
minds in Latin easily, purely, and freely." 
Brinsley objects to the ordinary school practice 
that Latin speaking should not be delayed, for 
fear of barbarisms, till the third, fourth, or 
fifth forms, but should be begun from the first 
entrance into " construct ion." The first Latin 
reading books and authors should he chosen 
for the purpose of teaching correct Latin speak¬ 
ing. ITence the employment in the school of 
the Ocm/ohidobuneidtc puerile* or Children's 
(Latin) Talk, and the Colloquies of Cordcrius 
(see Colloquies). Children “ should then 
begin to practice to use those phrases which 
they there learn. 11 Brinsley further notes 
that the reason the Latin grammar is written 
in Latin and not in English is “only or chiefly 
to train up scholars to IjclivernW their Grammar 
rules and mailers concerning Grammar, in 
Latin." The methods to be employed in teach¬ 
ing Latin speaking are given in full by Brinsley. 
All examination of grammar rules and reading 
of authors should be questioned out closely and 
answered at first in both English and in Latin, 
until the pupils can answer in Latin alone. 
What the pupil is unable to answer in Latin. 

" utter you ever before them; that as the child 
learneth of the mother or of the nurse to begin 
to speak, so they may of you and of their au¬ 
thor," in Latin. The daily use of the reading 
of dialogues out of English into Latin, “is 
nothing but such talking," and may be sup- 
plemenled by the master "speaking in Latin 
easily and purely oven in ordinary matters." 
For from the dialogues — like those ol Ooa- 
Jabulalinnculw pveriteo and Cordorius, children 
can speak not only of what is there included but 
also form talk modeled on them for themselves. 
In jiarsing the dialogues, i.e. construing and 
parsing them, they should further “ talk ” 
them, uttering every sentence pathetically , to 
one another, first in English, then in Latin. 
The early stages of Latin speaking thus ac¬ 
quired, Brinsley requires class work in parsing, 
etc., questions and answers to be in Latin by 
teacher and pupil; other exercises are grammati¬ 
cal disputations, use of variety of phrases, and 
further ami harder dialogues. But “ war¬ 
rantable ami pure phrase," in which lies the 
solution of Latin-speaking, consists in " practice 
in a goad way," and Brinsley adds, " as in all 
the rest, is that which doth all." 

One of ilie projects or the seventeenth century 
in connection with training in Latin speaking 
was described by Milliard uh Lubinus in 1014 
as the setting up in each country of a Cano- 
liium, or Community, in which there should he 
those who had the pure Latin accent and 
speech, and who should be attended by serv¬ 
ants and attendants, even kitchen scullions, 
who also spoke pure Latin, so that pupils con hi 
go and learn no less quickly and perhaps no less 
certainly than formerly in the Forum Itomanum. 
\)y residence in such a colony for two or throe 
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ycnra, sound Latinists^ might bo produced, 
Lubinus thought, “profitable to mankind and 
in it to tiie distressed Church of God.” Lubi- 
nus's views were translated into English, and 
published by Samuel Hartlib in his True and 
Iieadie Way to Learne the Latino Tongue 
(1654). One of the Sloaue Mss. in the British 
Museum Library contains a letter of Thomas 
Horne, written to Samuel Ilarthb in 1G52. 
Horne suggests that the charges commonly 
bestowed on public schools should rather 
lie laid out for the planting of Homan, Grecian, 
and Hebrew colonies. And Latin-speaking for¬ 
eigners should be brought to England, Polonians, 
Germans, French, Spaniards, Italians, “ who 
speak Latin well and must be induced to speak 
no other.” 

Abroad, Latin was spoken, as Alfred Frank¬ 
lin says; “ Le Latin 6tait la scale lauguc rogue 
* an pays Latin/ ” and he quotes a letter of 
Gui Fa tin. of May 24, 1650, in which the writer 
says; “ «Pai ctd aujourd'hui au pays latin, qui 
cst 1'University.” 

Another description of the training in Latin 
speaking may be found in Hoolc's New Did- 
corny of the Old Art of Teaching School (1000). 
Latin sneaking ns a school training gradually 
declined after the commonwealth period in 
England, though J. T. Phillipps urged enthu¬ 
siastically more Latin speaking and less gram¬ 
mar teaching in his Compendious Way o J Teach* 
ing Ancient and Modem Languages (1727). 

There is now a tendency to return to the 
direct method of teaching Latin, and, at least 
to some degree^ of Latin speaking. One of 
the best expositions of the latest English 
methods in this direction is Dr. W. H. D. 
House's Latin and Greek, Seetiou VII of Pro¬ 
fessor J. W. Adamson’s Practice of Instruction 
(London, National Society's Depository, 1607). 

1«\ W. 

Latin Grammars, Vocabularies, and Teach¬ 
ing Apparatus. — Dictionaries. — V ocnbularies 
with the English as well ns the Latin were an 
earlier form of teaching equipment in England 
than the grammar. A collection of vocabularies, 
word glosses, and glossaries from Mss. ex¬ 
tending from the eighth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies was made by Thomas Wright and pri¬ 
vately printed in 1857. In 18S4 this collection 
was reedited ami published by R. P. Whicker. 
Among the vocabularies thus brought to 
light by Wright are Alexander Ncckam’s 
Treatise Do Utcnsilibus of the twelfth century 
and the Diclionanus of John de Garhmde of the 
thirteenth century. Neckam's book consists 
of Latin terms for all the ordinary avocations 
and occupations of men and women, with a 
continuous interlinear gloss of explanations in 
easier Latin, in French, and in English. It is 
conjectured that the explanations were for the 
use of the schoolmasters, whose Latin knowledge 
might need support and suggestion. The vo¬ 
cabularies with their words grouped round 
subjects instead of being arranged alphabet!- 
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cally, were rather lesson books than diction¬ 
aries in the modem sense. John de Garlande’s 
Didionarius gives the Latin names for purls 
of the body, and for trades and manufactures. 
He then described the house of a Parisian citi¬ 
zen and its furniture, lus own wardrobe, the 
Church and its priest, and various other occu- 
mtions. Doan Nowell, in the Statutes for 
langor Friar School, in 1508, describes the 
method for use of vocabularies, which probably 
had gone on for centuries previously. “ The 
schoolmasters shall every night teach their 
scholars their Latin words with their English 
significations.” After practicing them, the 
boys are to appear the next morning with the 
words and meanings retained in memory. In 
1580 the Harrow rules explicitly slate that 
" three words” are to bo given each night — 
but they probably mean the words clustering 
round each subject, e,g . parts of the body, 
diseases, virtues, vices, herbs, fishes, trees, etc. 

Apparently the earliest printed vocabulary 
was that of John Sfnnbridgc, c . 1500, and this 
book continued in use as late as 1C30, the latest 
revision having been made by John Brinsley, 
the author of the Ludus liter or his. The vo¬ 
cabulary developed into the dictionary form. 
The first Latin dictionary of Renaissance times 
was that of Ambrosius Calepinus, published 
at Reggio in 1502. Calepinus nmdc a great 
collection of Latin words from Latin writers, 
and included meanings in Italian and other 
languages. Eventually the dictionary was 
not only Latin, but polyglot, containing in its 
greatest expansion eleven languages. From 
Calepinus Robert Stcplianus adopted n I)ic- 
lionnrium, in Latin nml French, in 1581. This 
was the first great Latin dictionary to illustrate 
the force of words in idioms and to indicate 
.shade of meanings of words as used in various 
writers. It was quickly followed, in 1585, by 
Obscmitioncs in M. Tullium Cicero nan, a dic¬ 
tionary of words used by Cicero, written by 
Marius Nizolius, generally known as the The¬ 
saurus Ciceroniamis. LaurentiugValla's Elegan- 
tiarum lingua Latince libri sex in 1471 and the 
Cornucopia, sive linguce La time CommcnUirii, 
1489, of Nicholas Perot li, though gladly used as 
dictionaries bv happy owners, were rather essays 
in philological and literary criticism on a large 
scale. But such crude criticism was overshadowed 
by Julius Caesar Scaliger in lus De Cousis Latirne 
Ling me, 1540, in which he claimed to enumer¬ 
ate 084 errors in Valla. Erasmus wrote books 
which were used for teaching purposes. Of the 
dictionary kind were the Atingfo, the first form 
of which appeared in 1500, the Coput Fcr- 
borum in 1511; the Parabolae she Similia, 
1513. The Colloquia, 1510 (see Colloquies), 
was perhaps Erasmus’s chief school hook, but 
it is not of the dictionary type. The A dag in 
were proverbs in Greek of which he gave a 
translation and exposition. The Copia Fcr- 
borum supplied variety and fullness of language 
for composition instead of the old barbarisms 
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and inolcgnncics. The Apophthegmata of Eras¬ 
mus was not published till 1531. It was not till 
1538 that in England was produced a Latin 
dictionary, that of Sir Thomas Elyot. Elyot 
states his indebtedness to the old collections of 
words of Fcafcus, Varro, Nonius, Nestor. Of the 
moderns, he had taken from LaurentUts Valla, 
Perotti's Cornucopia, the Italian "friar,” Gale- 
pin, the Spanish Antonins /Elius Nobrisscnsis 
(I)iclianarium lalino-kispanicum cl hispano- 
Uitinum, 1532), the French Guillaume Budd 
(Lexicon gwco-latinum, 1530). In 1565 
Thomas Cooper, at one time Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, compiled his Thesaurus based on Elyot 
and on Stephens. This was followed by the 
Latin dictionaries of E, Grant, 1581, based on 
Jean Crespin (Geneva, 1562); Rudolph Wad- 
dington, grounded on Stephens and Vdron, 
1581. John Minsheu’s Duclor in linguas, a 
polyglot dictionary including Latin, followed 
in 1599. John Rider and Francis Holyoke 
produced their notable Latin dictionary in 
1G17 ; in which Philemon Holland helped. t This 
was unproved upon by Holyoke in 1033, in his 
Diclionarium Etymologicuni Lalinum. But it 
was in 1077 that Holyoke’s son Thomas com¬ 
pleted the large dictionary proudly asserted 
to be u the most complete and useful of any 
that was ever yet extant in this kind.” 

But dictionaries were for scholars and school¬ 
masters, ordinarily not for pupils, though 
Iloole in 1600 places them among reference 
bouks to be kept for use by t he scholars. There 
was published, however, a Short Dictionary for 
Foung Beginners by John With ala, the earliest 
edition of which is traced to 1550. This was 
essentially an English-Latin vocabulary, ar¬ 
ranged according to subjects, giving the names 
of objects clustered together under heads of the 
sk^, elements, winds, birds, the sea, fishes, etc. 
This book was revised by Dr. Evans, Abr. 
Fleming, and last by William Clark (in 1034). 
The later editions confessedly obtained material 
from the well-known Hadrian Junius’s Nomcn- 
clator G567). The last editor explains that 
the order is not alphabetical, because another 
method enables the grouping of helpful ex¬ 
pressions around any object. Thus with the 
words " night ” auu " day ” can appear the 
expressions "it is dark,” “ it is clear," and other 
sentences, proverbs, and sayings which relate 
to these topics. The object is to provide the 
young scholars with materials for Latin con¬ 
versation. (See above on Latin bpbakino.) 
It is probable, however, that no work in this 
field was so important in the history of language 
teaching as the Janua Linguarum (1011) 
of William Bathe or Butais (1504-1014), an 
Irish Jesuit on the staff of the Irish College at 
Salamanca. The Spanish Janua consisted of 
some 1150 (sentences 1042 to 1100 being 
omitted) sentences or ccnturiw in Latin, with a 
Spanish translation on opposite pages, an Ap¬ 
pendix do Ambiguis, defining nouns and verbs 
witii various meanings, and an Index containing 


about 5300 words, based on Cnlcpinus, and 
giving a translation in Spanish and reference 
to their use in the sentences. The centuries of 
sentences are grouped around some central 
topic; thus, the first five centuries deal with 
tiro cardinal virtues; the sixth with human 
activity; the seventh with peace and strife, 
and so on; only the last century is built on a 
different plan. The Janua Linguarum was at 
once accepted as a model, and many other works 
in different languages appeared, following the 
lines of Bathe’s work; the best known of these 
is the Janua linguarum rescrata (1631) of Co- 
mcnius (q.v.). (See Corcoran, T., History of 
Classical Teaching, Dublin, 1011.) From what 
has been said of vocabularies, nomenclulors, 
and such dictionaries as this of John Wit halt, 
it will be seen that there was plenty of previous 
material for John Amos Comcnius (q.v.) when 
he came to compile his Janua linguarum rese* 
rain (which is a vocabulary arranged in topics 
and sentences about them) in 1631 and his 
Orb is pidus in 1657. 

Grammar . — All through the Middle Ages 
the instruction had been "direct," for pupils 
could not afford Mss. hooks, and in many 
cases even the teachers did not possess thorn. 
/Elius Donatus, a grammarian of the fourth 
century a.d. ( wrote the one elementary Latin 
grammar which was in use for a thousand years. 
For a full account, see C, Tluirot, Extra its dex 
manuscrits lalins (Paris, 1809). But with an 
oral system of teaching, and with a paucity of 
Mss. even of Donatus'a Accidence, teaching 
material and methods became traditional, and 
teachers taught largely according to the prac¬ 
tice or " use" of the teachers under whom they 
were themselves taught. The famous school 
attached to the hospital of St. John at Banbury 
under the regime of John Stanbridge seems to 
have established a prestige in method of 
Latin grammar, and the phrase " after ihe man¬ 
ner of Banbury School" perpetuated Stan- 
bridge’s fame and his method. The other 
grammars of the middle ages were not simple 
like Donatus’,s. Priacian and bis subtleties 
gave way to the still more abstract, metaphysi¬ 
cal, and fantastic speculation of Alexander de 
Villa Dei, and other textbooks, or traditions 
of them, such ns those held up to scorn by Eras¬ 
mus, c.g. Florist* (Ludolf of Luchow), Papins, 
Hugutio, Miclmd Mod is la, and Ebcrhnrd of 
B6thunc. Grammar had become a "specu¬ 
lative," not a practical study, and one of the 
keenest desires of the Renaissance touchers 
became the unification and standardization of 
grammar. The curliest printed grammar in 
England was that of 1481 at Oxford. The next 
to claim attention is John Holt’s hoc Pucrorum 
1497. St an bridge uiul Whyttington supplied 
many forms of the Latin Accidence, but this 
made the case still stronger for a uniform gram¬ 
mar. The later most important names con¬ 
nected with the evolution of the authorized 
Latin grammar of 1540 are William Lily, 
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Thomas Linaero, John Golet, Erasmus, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

Lily had boon at work on an elementary 
Latin grammar as far back as 1500, and a 
letter of Colot in 1520 speaks of the book as an 
accomplished fact, and as Lily's book, to be used 
by him as first master of St. Paul's School. A 
further letter of Colet dated 1513 refers to it as 
Colet's own gift. The earliest printed copy is 
that of the Absolulissimus dc octo orationis 
■partium instructione libellus , published at Basle 
in 1615, and at Strassburg in 1515. It consists 
of twenty-one leaves, and contains a preface by 
Erasmus, disclaiming the authorship, and 
acknowledging that he had readily made emen¬ 
dations in it, but that it was Lily's composition. 
The fact seems to be that Colet made the first 
draft, Lily supplied emendations and probably 
wrote the syntax, and was commissioned by 
Colet to mark any further examples for inclu¬ 
sion as they occurred in the reading of classic 
authors with the boys. Lily meantime sent 
the little book to Erasmus for suggestions, and 
the report arose that it was entirely Erasmus's 
own work. It is to be noted that William Lily 
died in 1522, so the title of Lily’s Grammar is 
only correct for the part composed before that 
date, In 1523 Thomas Linaero composed his 
Itudimenta Grammatices for the use of the 
Princess Mary. As Juan Luis Vives wrote 
about the same time a scheme of studies 
for the Princess, and as the two documents were 
sometimes printed together, the mistake lias 
been made of regarding them as joint authors 
of a Latin grammar. Limicrc's Itudimenta 
Gvammaliccs is not to be compared with his De 
Emendata Struct ura Lalini Sermonis of 1524, a 
much more elaborate work. Colet died in 
1519, but his /.Edilio , as his Accidence is called, 
was not published till 1527. This Latin title 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
Colet’s grammar is in English. In it is an 
emphatic statement of the Renaissance view of 
grammar teaching, of which the essence is that 
Latin speech was before, and is before, grammar 
rules. Colet’s /Edilio contains Lily’s Syntax 
in English and Lily’s verses to his scholars 
Dc Monbus. In 1528 Cardinal Wolscy entered 
the grammar arena, with his Itudimenta Gram- 
malices of thirty-four leaves. Wolsey (? 1475- 
1530) had been a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, like Lily, anti, as is sometimes forgot¬ 
ten, had been a master in the Magdalen Col¬ 
lege School (1498). In the Preface to his 
Itudimenta, he gives his remarkable sketch of 
studies and methods to be pursued by the 
masters of Ipswich Grammar School, and evi¬ 
dently his plans were intended as a model for 
other schools. The "lytell proheine,” and the 
Accidence arc borrowed whole from Colet, as 
also are Lily's contributions to Colet’s gram¬ 
mar. Other contributors were pressed into 
the service of the so-called Lily’s Grammar, 
e.0., Thomas Robertson (from 1524 to 1534), 
master of Magdalen College School, Oxford, 


who gave the Quw genus and versifying rules 
with it. 

With these new grammars and the survival of 
medieval grammars and grammar traditions 
there sprang up a great diversity in the course 
of teaching. In 1540 came King Henry VIII’s 
Proclamation that “ As his Majesty purpoacth 
to establish his people in one consent and 
harmony of pure and true religion: so his tender 
goodness towards the youth and childhood of 
his realm intendeth to have it brought up under 
one absolute and uniform sort of learning.” 
Hitherto, the King goes on to say, every master 
had his grammar, and every school, diverse 
teachings^ and ” the changing of masters and 
schools did many times utterly dull and undo 
good wits.” Accordingly he commands that 
Lily's Grammar is to be used and ” none other." 
The first edition traceable is that of 1542 (two 
years after the Proclamation) and the exact 
title of what was constantly called Lily's 
Grammar is: An Introduction of the cyght 
'partes of speche and the construction of the same, 
compiled and set by the commandemcnt of our 
most gracious sovereign Lorde the King (anno 
1542). Contrary to the earlier grammars, this 
official grammar is in Latin. It is now unknown 
who were the commissioners to determine the 
exact contents of the authorized grammar, 
excepting that it is traditionary that Dr. 
Richard Cox, tutor to King Edward VI, was 
one of them. 

Lily’s grammar was thus in supreme author¬ 
ity from 1640 onward. In 1758 it was appro¬ 
priated as the Eton grammar, and its use in 
Eton College continued till about 1808. From 
1758 to the present its authority has quietly 
declined and vanished, without enactment. 
As a business monopoly, Lily’s grammar 
was very valuable, considerable sums being 
paid for it as “ rent.” It passed through the 
hands of Francis Flower and John Baltcrsby 
to John Norton, and in the family of the Nor¬ 
tons it remained for generations, with license 
to print granted to the universities. Eccle¬ 
siastical sanction was given to it by Articles 
of Visitation of the archbishops and bishops, 
who inquired if any other grammar was being 
used in any schools to its detriment. Attempts 
were made unsuccessfully to upset its author¬ 
ity in Convocation in 1664 and in the House of 
Lords in 1675. 

There were many attempts at emendations 
of the King’s or Lily’s grammar, by transla¬ 
tions of the Latin parts, by various forma of 
exposition or “ elucidation,” by “ praxes ” on it, 
and by writings which announced themselves 
as friendly to it, but as supplementary. Among 
these were Thomas Granger’s Syntagma Grain - 
maticum, 1616; John Dancs’s Light to Lily , 
1631; John Clarke (of Lincoln), Dux Gram¬ 
maticus, 1633; Thomas Ilayne's Compendium, 
1637; James Shirley (the dramatist school¬ 
master), Via ad Lalinam Lingnani, 1649, and 
Charles Hoolc’s Latin Grammar, 1651, his 
43 
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CwuHnm Rudiments, 1651, and his Ra&ic En¬ 
trance , 1(550. In addition to those? there were 
tho foreign Latin grammars suoh art those of 
Peter Riiimtfl, Antonio de Lebrixa, Vossius, 
etc. In 10U Thomas Farnaby curiously 
enough obtained a special authorization for his 
Hystema Grammntmun, too learned \\ work for 
ordinary school use; and, as is not always re¬ 
membered, Jeremy Taylor in 1047 and John 
Milton in 1609, wrote short and easy Latin 
grammars. Two other Latin grammars iuul 
some good points, those of John Brookbank, A 
Hrcvinte of out King's whMe La tin Grammar 
vulgarly culled Lillie’s, JG00, nncl Richard 
Lloyd's Latin Grammar, 10o3. 

The diversity of grammars grew apace, In 
1720, the particularly good Grammar of the Latin 
7 T on0«c by Solomon Lowe gives a list of 180 
writers of Latin grammars whose works had 
been or wore in use in England at that date. 
Criticism of the authorized grammar culminated 
in a work of Richard Johnson, master of the 
Free School, Nottingham, entitled: Grammat¬ 
ical Commentaries, being an Apparatus to a 
new National Grammar t by way of Animadver¬ 
sion upon the Falsities, Obscurities, Redundan¬ 
cies and Defects of Lilly's system now in use: 
in which also are noticed many errors of the 
most eminent Grammarians , both ancient and 
modern, 1700. 

But controversy was carried further than 
the question of an authorized grammar. Dr. 
Joseph Wublie (d. c. 1(588) was a physician- 
grammarian, who enthusiastically urged that 
Latin as a language was to be learned entirely 
from Latin authors, indepemknilly of systematic 
and elaborate grammars, authorized or an¬ 
nul homed. Other writers wished grammar, to 
be taught by an appeal to realistic teaching, a 
method which Comenius’s Orbia pictus, 1057, 
greatly stimulated. The whole history of Lily’s 
grammar affords the most striking instance of 
the failure to maintain the use of a particular 
book by giving it special royal authorization. 

Besides dictionaries* grammars, colloquies 
(</.?>.), verse making {y.v.), rhetoric (see Rheto- 
nie), the Latin apparatus was chiefly concerned 
with Latin letter writing, theme writing, and 
other forms of fait in composition. The great 
desideratum was the material on which the pupil 
could express himself in Latin speech und writing, 
good subject matter and elegant and eloquent 
phrases and idioms, 

Tim Adagio-, Co pin Verhov uni-, and Apoph¬ 
thegms of Erasmus had succeeded to the old 
Vulgar in nf Borman and others, all of which 
has been drawn up with the purpose of assisting 
tlm " making of Latins,” The books to help 
in the writing of letters were numerous. 
Among the most important were, those of 
Erasmus and Vivos, Dc conscribendis epistolis, 
and of Englishman, John C'larke’s N pi sia¬ 
lograph ia. in theme writing, Aphthonius of 
Urn fourth century a.d. was reestablished 
as an ancient aullmrily for method, For 


subject matter Iteusner’s Atyudrafaj, Lycos- 
thenc’s Apophlhegmala, J55fi, and all sorts of 
books of Flores, and sayings from the classics 
and modem writers, especially on the subject of 
morals, were the hunting ground of boys for 
their themes. For phrases and elegant ex¬ 
pressions, Vuila, Erasmus, Aldus Mamitiun, 
and tho English collections of Calliopwia 
(1(513) and Hiblioiheca Scholaslica Instructis- 
8ima, H133, both by Thomas Dvaxe, wove vecom- 
numdeil. In addition, in tlie seventeenth cen¬ 
tury name John Clarke's Phrascologia puerilis, 
1038, Hugh Robinson’s Wintuniensis 

Phrases La lime, 1658, Thomas Willis’s Proteus 
Vinclus 1655, and William Walker’s Diction¬ 
ary of English and Latin Idioms, 1670. Rut the 
largest in this sort was William Robertson’s 
Phrascologia Gcncralis, 16S0, consisting of 
about 1400 closely printed doublc-eohnnned 
pages. Solomon Lowe, in bis Latin Grammar, 
17‘JG, not only enumerated tlm writers of 
Latin grammars, but also stated the names of 
118 authors of these vocabularies, phrase 
books, examples, and sentential who were or 
had been used in England. 

The tendency of those analytical products 
of phrases and expressions was toward isolated 
scraps of knowledge. This tendency was in¬ 
tensified by the use of coinpcnds or epitomes 
into which every solid subject of study was 
brought. Francis If aeon was led to call these 
"epitomes” the "corruptions and mollis of 
histories, which Imd made excellent histories 
bare and unprofitable dregs.” The theory on 
which epitomes and the collection of phrases 
had been based was probably the usefulness of 
the method when the collections were made by 
the pupil himself. For the use of paper 
books in the collection of literary phrases, 
examples, and commonplace extracts was much 
older than Asoham, who is sometimes thought 
to be the first suggeslor, and remained through¬ 
out the seventeenth ami even eighteenth cen¬ 
turies a most valuable method. For in the 
old English grammar schools the processes of 
classical training depended largely on the ac¬ 
tive initiation of the? pupil to gain such control 
over what he read in authors that he should ho 
able to use it again, in new form, from his own 
independent standpoint of free composition 
and speech. The employment of highly ana¬ 
lytical methods for the sake of copiousness ami 
elegancy of expression in Latin speech and eom- 
positum (which brought into the schools the 
excellent piece of work of William Walker on 
the Particles in 1(503) produced u plethora of 
hooka to supply pupils both with subject mutter 
and choice expressions for all manner of sub¬ 
jects on which they had to write. The very 
development of cUofticai learning brought ft 
state of Latin apparatus, which took away the 
old Renaissance sense of initiative on the part 
of the learner by offering him full provision 
ready to hand to meet all his wants, and was 
joined with a corresponding degeneracy of 
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especially the weaker schoolmasters and schools, 
so common in the eighteenth century. F. W. 

See Colloquies; ' Commonplace Book; 
Dictionaries; Grammar; Visual Aids to 
Teaching; also Donatus; Pimscxan; Lily; 
and the other grammarians referred to. 

Latin, Teaching of. — The position occupied 
by Latin in the curriculum of the secondary 
school is duo primarily to tradition. During 
the Middle Ages and ut the Revival of Learn¬ 
ing Latin was the medium of communication in 
science, literature, and politics. Consequently 
it was the first and most important element in 
education; supplemented by Greek and mathe¬ 
matics, it formed tho whole curriculum. (See 
Grammar Schools.) In tho seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the native tongue began to form a small 
part of tho course of study. This was followed 
in tho eighteenth century by the modern foreign 
languages, and in the nineteenth by tho various 
sciences. Practically all the time devoted to 
them was taken from that allotted to Latin 
and Greek. The process has continued until 
now Greek is omitted from the curriculum in 
practically all public high schools and in most 
private ones, and Latin has been reduced to 
modest proportions. (See Cheek in the 
Schools.) Latin now occupies about ono 
fifth of the total time of the secondary schools, 
but it has to maintain itself against vehement 
criticism and opposition. The critics main¬ 
tain that Latin is not a " practical ” subject, 
and that the results of Latin teaching are 
entirely disproportionate to the amount of 
time which it demands. The defenders of 
Latin urge two main reasons for its retention 
in at least its present condition: (1) its value 
as r mental discipline, (2) its value as a prac¬ 
tical subject. 

The value of Latin, or of any subject in 
particular, as n mental discipline, has boon much 
impugned in recent years, particularly by the 
psychologists, but there is a tendency now 
apparent to recode from tho extreme position 
in this regard, and there is abundant testimony 
from unprejudiced observers in all walks of life 
to the value of Latin as a training instrument. 
For above every other subject it trains (1) tho 
process of observation, (2) the function of 
correct record, (3) the reasoning power and 
general intelligence in correct inference from 
recorded observations. To this should bo 
added its great value in developing the power of 
voluntary attention. 

The value of Latin as a practical subject 
has to do particularly with the effect of the 
language in tho cultivation of English stylo. 
In the English vocabulary a very large propor¬ 
tion of words in everyday use are of Latin ori¬ 
gin, and it lias been estimated that t wo thirds 
of tho Latin vocabulary of the classical period 
lias in some form or other come over into Eng¬ 
lish speech. For the correct use of synonyms 
in English and tho habit of expressing one's 
thoughts clearly, concisely, and cogently, n 


discriminating knowledge of Latin is indispens¬ 
able, and while not every pupil in tho school 
may bo expected to develop a good style, never¬ 
theless ho should bo given the necessary foun¬ 
dation for it. 

When we turn to literature, wo find that 
Latin is influential everywhere — particularly 
in our classical authors — by allusion, by quo¬ 
tation, by actual domestication, Many of 
our great English writers arc permeated with 
Latin. We cannot expect that all will desire 
to feed their minds on the works of our great¬ 
est authors, however much wc might prefer it; 
but certainly we should not deprive them of 
one of the most important elements in their 
enjoyment should they be so minded. 

The criticism of the results of Latin teaching 
has borne more heavily in recent years, and 
teachers arc coining to realize that this criti¬ 
cism 1ms genuine foundation. There has been, 
therefore, much discussion as to improvement 
of met hod, and many suggestions, particularly 
by editors of textbooks. It may be said in 
general that the tendency of these suggestions 
has been toward greater emphasis upon oral 
teaching and the testing of acquaintance with 
the language by the ability to read its ordi¬ 
nary forms at sight, It has been too true that 
the value of the exercise in translation, which, 
when properly done, should he very great, 
has been seriously impaired by the very wide¬ 
spread use of English translations, a practice 
which results in slow progress on the ono hand, 
and dulled moral sense on the other. Then, 
too, in most of our colleges the classes, particu¬ 
larly in the earlier years, have been so large 
that adequate personal attention to individual 
students has been impossible, and this di/fi¬ 
ddly is becoming more and more serious in 
secondary instruction with the rapid growth of 
our public high schools. Administrative offi¬ 
cers have shown a curious disinclination to 
treat languages with the same consideration 
that is extended to the sciences, While it is 
accepted without question that scientific in¬ 
struction without individual laboratory work 
under the eye of laboratory assistants is im¬ 
possible. the equally obvious fact that instruc¬ 
tion in languages without similar practice can 
be only haphazard and slipshod, is either not 
perceived or knowingly neglected. 

Naturally In the teaching of any language we 
should begin with the essentials of grain mar, 
together with sufficient exercises to insure the 
complete learning of the forms, and enough of 
the syntax to make tho reading of simple sen¬ 
tences possible. This would he followed by 
easy reading, and then by more difficult read¬ 
ing, until the student acquires sufficient mastery 
to read with some ease whatever he would 
naturally come in contact with. And this is 
practically (with cor( a in restrict ions) wind lias 
been followed for centuries in the teaching of 
Latin. The question bus been chiefly as to the 
nature of the instruction in tho first year nnd 
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the sequence of rending material. In the main 
the con ages have dominated the high school 
curriculum in America by their requirements 
for admission, and thus we find that for a long 
period the course of instruction in the high 
schools has been the beginner's book, a certain 
amount of Cicsar, certain orations of Cicero, 
certain books of Vergil's /fine id. (See Couiibb 
ok Study.) When tho high school course has 
been four years in length, as is tho ease almost 
everywhere, one year has been devoted to 
every one of those four subjects. Where Die 
course is five years, or six, teachers have en¬ 
larged it by the addition of Ovid, Nopos, Sal¬ 
lust, and in some cases have in even sc d the time 
devoted to the beginner's book so as to spend 
upon it a year and a half. 

In recent years there has developed a strong 
fooling that the prescription of so much rend¬ 
ing has a deleterious effect upon tho teaching in 
the schools, and that better results could bo 
attained if there were less definite proscription 
of authors and more insistence on the ability 
to translate easy Latin nt sight. 

Tho lirst year of Latin is the most important 
work in the whole high school curriculum. 
This importance lies in tho fact that the pupil 
is studying not only Latin, hut tW phenomena 
of organic speech. In some sc I tools in Germany 
and in England the pupil makes Ins first ac¬ 
quaintance with a foreign language in the study 
of French; but this practice has not taken root 
in the United States, and there tho first serious 
study of linguistic expression begins in the 
Latin classroom. 

Let us see for the moment what the problems 
of the Latin student are, what the English- 
speaking child will find difficult or unusual. 
First and foremost, he will bo struck by the 
Latin forms. English is practically a formless 
language; iho few terminations remaining arc 
not sufficient to form a foundation for the care¬ 
ful study of the expression of ideas by means of 
termination. The pupil will now for the first 
time have to distinguish between the various 
cases of the noun and the various tenses and 
moods of tho verb. This comes ns a shock to 
the average English-speaking child, and it 
requires months upon months of careful and 
insistent drill before the expression of case 
relations by changes in termination becomes 
second nature. For example, in an English 
sentence like, “ The boy strikes the dog with a 
stick/’ outside of the s in the verb no indica¬ 
tion of meaning is given by any termination, 
and the three substantives would suffer no 
change in form, no matter what change in mean¬ 
ing might be brought about by transposition. 
On the other hand, in Latin the syntax would 
be expressed not merely by the sense, but also 
by a formal difference in every noun. Further¬ 
more, the pupil would be troubled by even the 
simplest syntactical structure. An English 
sentence Kko. ft The father gave his son some 
money that fie might buy the book," is com¬ 


prehensible to the child without any serious 
mental effort; but in the Latin sentence he 
must become acquainted with tho idea of pur¬ 
pose and its expression and the use of mood to 
take the place of the auxiliary. This difficulty 
is im measurcnbly enhanced when “ to buy " takes 
the place of u that lie might buy." Another 
difficulty which is none the less real is that of 
pronunciation. For the first timo the pupil 
comes into contact with wlmt is essentially the 
Indo-Germanic system of sound expression, 
from which English has seriously varied. Then, 
too, there is word order and its possibilities in 
an inflected, language. With these difficulties 
staving him in the face, nml with progress made 
exceedingly slow on account of the necessity of 
accurate thinking along several lines at the same 
time, the first-year Latin taxes the patience, 
the ingenuity, and the skill of even the best 
of touchers. And in the United States in par¬ 
ticular, owing to conspicuous adhibustmtive in¬ 
competence, the work of the first year is usually 
in the hands of the most inexperienced teacher. 

The 1 nlroduclory Work; the Customary Mctfmi 
— The material is provided in the numerous 
first-year books, which show almost every 
possible idiosyncrasy of method. It may be 
said in general that they embody the care¬ 
fully thought out schemes of the individual 
authors. They follow two main lines of presen¬ 
tation, one of which may he called the block 
system, the other the fragmentary system. In 
the latter — and by far the most influential — 
the lessons, particularly tho earlier ones, are 
so divided that fragments of declension and 
fragments of conjugation alternate with each 
other; thus, cither tho nominative singular, 
or the nominative and accusative singular, or 
the nominative singular and the nominative 
plural of tho first and second declensions arc 
followed by the present indicative, singular 
number, or third person singular and plural, as 
the case may be. Subsequent lessons fill out 
the paradigms of tho first and second declen¬ 
sions and the first conjugation, after which tho 
other conjugations and the remaining declen¬ 
sions are taken up. In the mean time elemen¬ 
tary rules of syntax, such as the agreement of 
the subject and the verb, the government of 
the accusative case, the ablative of instrument, 
the ablative of place, the dative of possessor, 
the objective or possessive genitive, the use of 
t U to express purpose, sometimes the use of 
cum in the sense of " when" are scattered along 
according to the caprice of the author. The 
object of thus breaking up inflectional groups is 
to provide early in the course rending material 
which will have in itself some reason for exist¬ 
ence, and thus avoid the aridity of the old- 
fashioned textbook. Tn the former clntss, the 
textbook gives first the declensions in their 
order, suimplementing them only by so much of 
the verb inflection as seems necessary to make 
tho construction of sentences possible; then 
follow the conjugations in their order. Tho 
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earlier exorcises from English into Latin and 
from Latin into English are hugely confined 
to the translation of detached forms. The 
critics of the first system maintain that it di¬ 
vorces things that belong together; those of 
the second that it makes the early Latin work 
not merely dull, but practically hopeless, because 
the pupils see no evidence of progress, As a 
matter of fact, the superiority of the first method 
to the second is merely specious, and the frag¬ 
mentary acquisition of forms carries with it 
many evils. A third method of presenting 
forms, advocated by a few, is what one might call 
the topics) treatment. The pwpjj begins with 
the study of a ease throughout all its forma¬ 
tions, and after proceeding through the declen¬ 
sions he takes up the verb similarly. Every 
one of these three methods requires n live teacher 
to make it successful, and practically, therefore, 
none shows any superiority over the other. 
Theoretically the second method is preferable, 
supplemented by the third wherever feasible, 
the first being the least defensible of them all. 

The selection of the material of the first book 
involves the three divisions or forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary. It is generally agreed that 
unusual forms should be excluded, on the prin¬ 
ciple that only those in most common use nro 
vital, while the unusual ones can better be 
learned (if learned at all) where they occur. 
Consequently the old apparatus of rule followed 
by exception has practically disappeared, and 
the beginner's book lays particular stress upon 
the normalities of language. This principle, 
however, suffers some modification in practice. 
It is frequently easier to learn the complete 
series, even though some of the elements 
arc rare, than to break it up into fragments; 
the effort of mind is often much greater in 
the second ease. The terminations are best 
learned in groups, even though examples of 
some of them are comparatively infrequent. 
Principal parts are best learned complete though 
in the case of many verbs certain of them arc 
never found. In tho main, however, the prin¬ 
ciple is sound. In the case of syntax the situa¬ 
tion is different. Comparatively little syntax 
should be given in the beginner’s books, and 
this should be not necessarily the most com¬ 
mon; but the most simple, for tho learning of 
forms taxes primarily the memory, while the 
study of syntax exercises principally the 
reason. Therefore the indicative construc¬ 
tions should appear in the beginner’s books, and 
only those uses of the subjunctive which make 
but slight demand upon the reasoning power, 
such as its use in wishes, in expressions of pur¬ 
pose and result, and little else. It is customary 
in the beginner's books to devote the hist few 
lessons to the more elaborate constructions; 
but conditional sentences and the whole body 
of constructions with dum and the fifce, q\nn t 
quominua, and concessive clauses would better 
be deforred to the second venr. The same is 
true of the more involved relative constructions. 


The choice of vocabulary obviously depends 
upon the aim of Latin teaching in general. If, 
it is generally argued, we taught pupils to 
speak Latin as we did formerly, we should 
naturally require a colloquial vocabulary, but 
since our chief aim now is to give the means of 
reading Latin literature, we must choose the 
vocabulary with this end in view. A number 
of beginner’s books claim to limit the vocabu¬ 
lary to tho words in most common use in Caesar. 
Tins practice is sound, because it lias been found 
that these words are also in common use through¬ 
out the literature, while birds and animals. 
furniture and everyday occupations would 
leave the pupil absolutely helpless before a 
page of any Latin author. The size of the 
vocabulary for the first year should bo about 
500 words, and the textbooks usually show 
about that number. But no fixed list of words 
can be learned completely by all the pupils, 
and a certain margin must be allowed for 
forgetfulness, consequently the beginner's book 
would do well to show a vocabulary slightly 
in excess of 500. 

The exercises in translation arc usually di¬ 
vided into Latin-English and Engiish-Latin. 
Some teachers hold that no translation from 
English into Latin should be expected until 
very substantial progress in the learning of 
forms has been secured, perhaps not until the 
middle of the year; but the weight of opinion 
inclines to the view that translation from Eng¬ 
lish into Latin should begin with the first les¬ 
son. This work, however, is very much more 
difficult than translation from Latin into Eng¬ 
lish, and the demands in vocabulary and syntax 
should accordingly be lessened. 

The Oral or Direct Method — Dissatisfaction 
with tho results of the traditional method have 
led in recent years to the employment of the 
oral or direct method. The advocates of the 
latter insist that Latin should be taught as if 
it were a modern spoken language, conse¬ 
quently they follow in general the principles 
of direct teaching as employed in the teaching 
of modem languages, Almost from the very 
beginning Latin is the customary language of 
tho classroom, At the outset short com¬ 
mands and questions having to do with the 
necessary activities and surroundings of the 
classroom form the means of instruction. The 
pupils arc required to answer every question in 
Latin and to follow every command with a 
statement of what they are doing. As they 
progress the range of vocabulary is enlarged, 
but still restricted primarily to the ordinary 
activities of life. After a little time the teacher 
tells the class short stories in Latin, explaining 
the meaning of unfamiliar words in the same 
tongue and requiring the class to give him back 
the story in such Latin as they can command. 
In this method translation, whether from Latin 
into English or from English into Latin, is prac¬ 
tically unknown. This is reserved for the pe¬ 
riod when the pupil, having obtained a ready 
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command with the fundamental principles of special directions as to the position of the organs 
Latin, is ready to begin that comparison of Latin of speech in articulation. Whilesomc of these di- 
arul English idiom which renders translation so rections come from a comparatively late period, 
valuable an exercise. Drill in syntax is ob- —as late, La fact, as the sixth century a. d.,— 
tnined partly by the oral exercises, partly by yet the laws of linguistic development show con- 
written work. To provide for this drill the clusively that the directions of this period in- 
teacher may require his pupils to embody such voive certain preceding conditions which can 
and such constructions in the written work, bo postulated with accuracy. To determine 
while in the oral work he may have the various Roman pronunciation we have, besides the riircc- 
ideas expressed first in one fashion and then in turns of the grammarians just alluded to, trims- 
another, turned from active to pass!vo, or from literations of Greek words into Latin and of 
the independent to the dependent form. Short Latin words into Greek. We have i use rip- 
narratives composed of independent sentences tioimj evidence as to the length of the vowels, 
may be rewritten so as to involve various kinds occasional remarks in Latin literature touching 
of subordination. The effect of such training upon pronunciation, and the evidence presented 
is to make the forms of the Latin language by the Romance languages, which modified in 
second nature to the pupils, and to reduce the transition the Latin sounds after a definite 
strain upon the memory by constant practice, manner. We are able, therefore, to give in the 
The method requires a great deal of ingenuity textbooks the sounds of the Latin letters with 

and readiness on the part of the toucher, for practically as much certainty as wo can the 

every opportunity afforded by any chance sounds of a modern language in textbooks for 

remark of the pupil must be improved at once; foreign use. To the car of a Cicero a modern 

but in the hand of ft competent teacher tho Latinist would speak with ftn "accent” but 

results are claimed to be vastly superior to he would bo understood. It is the business of 

those of the old method. After some months the teacher to show in pronunciation a careful 
tho pupils have a greater grasp of the forms and attention to exact enunciation and to require 

easy syntax of the language, and are then pre- on the part of the pupils the same accuracy, 

pared to go on to serious reading with much The pupil should never hear a Latin word niis- 

greater ease. The chief drawback of the pronounced by the teacher. The Latin that 

direct method is one of time. The earlier is to be translated should if possible be rend 
stages require a great deal more time than is re- aloud by the pupil, and such practice should bo 

quired by the old method, but the advocates of continuous. A little careful practice every day 

tho now method maintain that what is lost in is better than a great deal at intervals. The 

speed is more than gained in ilefmiUmess and teacher should pay attention particularly to the 
quality of knowledge, and that in the subsequent quantities of all the vowels in his own enimcia- 
yeavs the previous delay is much more than Uon and to syllabic division; the pupil, how- 
miulc up. One of the important results of this over, should not be forced to learn anything hut 
method is that pupils feel that they have a cor- the quantity of terminations and penultimate 
tain control of the language and arc thus re- syllables, The former should lie learned in the 
lieved of the temptation to use unfair means in acquisition of tho forms, the later, on meeting 
preparation. with the new word. Inasmuch as Latin accent 

Very recently in the United States an at" depends upon tho length of the penult, it is not 
tempt has been made to modify the traditional necessary to require a careful marking of the 
method by adding to it some of the features of earlier syllables in the word, except, where it is 
the new method. Recent textbooks give more an obvious derivative of a form already known, 
attention to colloquial features, and the vocabu- Hidden quantities, so called, should not bo 
lavy of the earlier lessons has to do with the oyiU- required of tho pupils, but the teacher should 
nary activities of life. Rut this choice of vo- be careful to pronounce them correctly as far 
cabulary is intended merely to facilitate the as our knowledge extends, 
colloquial handling of the language by the pupils. The Later Reading. — In ninny of the older 
and is expected to give way to the normal English schools and in those American schools 

literary vocabulary ns soon as tho serious read- with a curriculum of more than four years, the 

ing of Latin literature is begun. introductory work extends over into the second 

Pronunciation ,— Whatever method is em- year; but in the new English schools and in the 
ployed, the initial difficulty is that of pronuncin- vast majority of American schools the reading of 
tion. The Roman method is commonly genuine Latin begins in earnest with the begin- 

employed. Objections, are occasionally made ning of the second year. The arrangement of 

to it but its foundation is secure both in the curriculum for subsequent years differs in 

knowledge and in intellectual honesty. It is different countries. In general Nepos and Cm- 

frcquontly said that we do not know how the snr are taken up first, and then a mixed com- 
Romans pronounced. This is true only to the bination, composed mainly of soled Ions from 
extent that those who have not actually heard a Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil, but with possible sub- 
modern language do not know how it is pro- stitutions of Livy, Sallust, and Terence, has been 
nouneed. Wo have a fairly accurate knowledge the habit. In the United States tip to very 
of the sounds of the Latin letters, and we have recently the almost universal practice has been 
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to devote the second year to Ciosar, the third 
to Cicero, the fourth to Vergil. The amount of 
Caesar proscribed (four books) has proved to be 
a very severe task for the ordinary high school 
class. It has involved a definite advance every 
day, and it has thus been impossible in many 
cases to take account of weak students or to 
linger for the purpose of securing thoroughness. 
The plan recently adopted decreases the amount 
of reading specifically required and lays in¬ 
creased emphasis upon reading at sight and the 
acquisition of additional vocabulary. (Sec 
Colleges Entrance Requirements.) 

The transition from the beginner’s book to 
Caesar is difficult, and the pupil is apt to show a 
weakness entirely unexpected from the work of 
the previous year. This is due to the complex¬ 
ity of the periodic sentence. Word order and 
the various devices of subordination give a great 
deal of trouble. At the outset the teacher must 
bo content with short lessons in which attention 
is paid particularly to the new constructions 
and the new words. He should also devote a 
good deal of attention to working over the Latin 
sentence into genuine English. The class 
should be drilled in the difference between Latin 
and English idiom, and should bo required to 
translate at least the review passage into cor¬ 
rect English. The work done during t-ho class 
hour should be of two kinds: the work of the 
previous day should first be reviewed, and tho 
rest of the hour should bo devoted to a prelimi¬ 
nary sight translation of tho work of tho next 
day under the guidance of the teacher. As far 
as possible, the home work should be restricted 
to the study of syntax (often in written exer¬ 
cises) and vocabulary. Every now and then 
the pupils should be required to write out in 
class the translation of a small portion (if only 
four or five lines) of the day's lesson, and these 
written translations should then be criticised 
by the teacher from the point of view of the 
English expression. One such exercise is worth 
a dozen oral translations for the appreciation 
on tho part of the pupil of the difference between 
Latin and English expression. The teacher 
must never lose sight of the fact that from the 
beginning of the second year the most important 
part of tho training is the development on the 
part of the pupil of the sense of style, by which is 
meant good English as an offset to good Latin. 
If the advantage claimed for the study of Latin 
in appreciation of English stylo is to be secured, 
it can only be done in this way. 

Crcsur furnishes particular problems. In 
the main hi.s narrative is simple, concrete, nar¬ 
row in range of ideas, and easily followed. In 
fact, no author in (he whole Latin literature is 
better suited for the reading of the second-year 
Latin. But Ctusur shows a fondness for lho 
insertion of speeches in what is called indirect 
discourse. These have nothing to do with the 
narrative, and could he omitted without dis¬ 
turbance. The length of these speeches in the 
first book has led many teachers to begin 


with the second book. Such a practice is faulty 
in principle; und, inasmuch ns the speeches arc 
not necessary to the narrative, it is far better to 
begin with the first book, and for the teacher 
either to translate or to paraphrase the speeches 
us they occur in order merely to givo the setting 
of the story. A good deal of stress has been laid 
upon the ability of the pupil to turn direct dis¬ 
course into indirect discourse and the reverse, but 
it should bo remembered that Caesar is the only 
author whoso stylo is characterized by indirect 
discourse in mass, and that, so far as tho learn¬ 
ing of Latin is concerned, the time devoted 
to the intricacies of indirect discourse would 
much hotter bo devoted to more extended 
reading. Nevertheless, until we arc prepared 
to give up Cajsiir, some attention should be 
paid to the indirect discourse, and the speeches 
might well be reviewed toward the end o( the 
year, when Crcsar’s story is being studied as 
a whole. 

In studying Ciesar due attention should be 
paid to tho development of his narrative and to 
the Roman art of war. Pupils might bo re¬ 
quired after a campaign to write out an account 
of it, or they might ho required to plan or de¬ 
scribe a battle, Some attention maybe paid to 
Caesar as a man, Jus dealings with his troops, 
his attitude toward the State, the circum¬ 
stances which led to tho Civil War. But of 
course these studios should bo supplemental 
merely; for after nil, while Ciesar is history, he 
is being rcud primarily to learn Latin. If tho 
plan of preparation indicated is followed, no 
particular effort need be made to develop the 
power to translate at sight, but a period maybe 
devoted, perhaps as often as once a week, to 
sight translation only. The passage read may 
be merely a further section of the advance nar¬ 
rative, or interesting passages may be selected 
from the later books or from any other Latin of 
approximately equal difficulty. 

During this year much attention must be 
paid to probe composition, and as this impor¬ 
tant exercise is for the purpose of systematic 
grammatical study, it should be done systemati¬ 
cally from the beginning. The exercises should 
be graded in difficulty, and should follow a defi¬ 
nite plan of syntactical development. They 
should, accordingly, not be merely based upon 
a Small section of the text. All that can be ex¬ 
pected is that the vocabulary should be that of 
the stage of study and (hat the style should be 
narrative. If tho subject can be made either 
identical or similar with what the student is? 
reading, so much the better. JL jh the habit of 
many to devote one period n week to prose com¬ 
position. This is theoretically objectionable. 
It is hotter that a short exercise should he dono 
every day. Review exercises embodying a 
number o'f principles previously studied may 
occupy the period every now and then; but one 
period s week devoted to Latin composition in¬ 
volves too long an interval between efforts. 
Oral composition in connection with the reading 
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of the day may often bo productive of excellent 
results. 

When some of the Lives of Ncpos are sub¬ 
stituted for a portion of the Ciesar, the siunc 
general principle should he followed in the 
teaching, but tho supplementary work would of 
course bo different, Nepos is, however, not so 
suitable as Caesar for this sta^e, because his 
vocabulary is much wider and involves many 
unusual words, and many of the conceptions arc 
abstract. Nor does tho brevity of tho episodes 
serve to counterbalance tho greater complex¬ 
ity of tho periodic sentence. 

Ordinarily Caesar is followed by Cicero. 
Cicero not only represents the highest point of 
Latin classical style, hut he was the greatest 
Roman orator and an important figure in the 
death struggle of the Republic, The orations 
usually chosen arc the four against Catiline, 
the one on Pompcy's command and the one for 
the poet Archiaa. Tho orations against Catiline 
are tho easiest of all, and have an important 
political significance, Tho Pro Leqe Manilia, 
in addition to being a comparatively early 
speech, marks tho beginning of Pompcy's growth 
as a great figure, and also forms a good oppor¬ 
tunity to study tho rhetorical elemonts in tho 
orator's stylo. The Pro A r chi a is in effect a 
eulogy of Greek literature and a wonderful 
example of the panegyric stylo. Sometimes 
the teacher prefers to read a different set of 
speeches for the purpose of focusing the atten¬ 
tion of the pupils upon some particular side of 
Cicero's multifarious career, and many teachers 
like to substitute for some of the speeches men¬ 
tioned selections from Cicero's correspondence! 
chosen cither to show the great orator’s human 
side or to throw sidelights upon the history of 
tho period. Somo teachers regard Cicero as 
dull and uninteresting to pupils, and prefer nt 
least to begin the third year with Vergil. This 
apparently unpcdagoglcal practice is dofended 
on the ground that Vergil, even if not thor¬ 
oughly understood, is interesting on account of 
the narrative, that his stylo is not difficult, and 
that outside of the strangeness of the poetical 
dress, tho narrative moves quickly niui easily. 
Moreover, the syntax on the whole is easier than 
that of Cicero, because of the absence of involved 
sentences. Others begin the third year with 
Vergil, and after a time they take up Cicero 
completing both Cicero and Vergil in the fourth 
year. But this is all pcdagogicnlly unsound. 
Vergil should be deferred to the fourth year, 
because his writings are pure literature, and 
need for proper appreciation and enjoyment ns 
much maturity of mind as can be brought to 
them. On tho other hand, Cicero makes but 
small demands upon tho mental maturity o^Uis 
readers. In teaching Cicero it is proper to 
go more into detail about the history of the 
later years of the Ronublie and the condition of 
parties at Romc.^ Tno work of the Cicsar year 
in this regard might well bo amplified, and the 
attempt made to give tho pupils somo rational 


idea of the workings of the Roman constitution, 
but the main stress should, of course, bn laid 
upon the interpretation of the speeches them¬ 
selves. The teacher should possess a great 
deal of imagination because Cicero is serious, 
ironical, humorous, jesting, or playful in turn 
and his invective on the one side is offset by 
the deepest pathos on the other. Very often the 
point of the passage depends on the order of the 
words or the application of a particular word, 
References that seem blind can be lighted up by 
modern instances. Cicero's personal character 
and the main facts of his personal life should not 
he overlooked, and the teacher should try to lead 
his pupils to some understanding of the man 
whose soul was torn in two directions, who felt 
always the conflict between inclination and 
duty, who followed a sinking cause with his 
eyes open and remained true to his convictions 
even at the cost of life. 

When Ovid is read, whether after Chcsar or 
Cicero, it serves as an introduction to Latin 
poetry and to ancient mythology. It also re¬ 
lieves the early study of Vergil of the drudgery 
usually attendant upon the shift from prose to 
verse, and makes it possible to treat Vergil as lit¬ 
erature from the beginning. Selections from 
tlie Metamorphoses are usually chosen, because 
the narrative is easy. The chief difficulty is 
one of word order. To relieve this some editions 
have tho earlier selections rewritten in prose 
order. Scansion alao is a serious exercise for 
most pupils, even when they have been carefully 
trained in pronunciation from the beginning. 
Most teachers arc content if some appreciation 
of rhythm is developed, and pay little attention 
to the conflict between verse and word accent 
that regularly obtains in the first part of the 
verse. Others maintain that, as Latin is a lan¬ 
guage of almost " level stress," the verso will 
scan itself, if the words are pronounced as they 
should be pronounced in prose. Few teachers, 
however, arc able to reach this point of perfec¬ 
tion, even in their own scanning. 

It has been objected that because the works 
of Vergil represent the highest reach of the 
Roman imagination and the most finished 
product of Roman literary art, they should bo 
reserved for the later period of study, when the 
attainments ns well as the maturity of mind of 
the student are greater, If wc were sure that 
our students were going to continue the study 
of Latin for some years, this objection would 
weigh; but the great majority of secondary pu¬ 
lls terminate their study of Latin with tho 
igh Bchool course, ami it seems indefensible 
that any should give up Latin after four years' 
study without having had the opportunity to 
read Vergil. 

Since most American high schools prepare 
for the college examinations at the end of their 
course, it becomes necessary in the last year 
to devote considerable attention to a review of 
grammar and syntax, Vergil, however, is not 
well suited for this. His style is in general 
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very simple; subordination is conspicuous 
by its absence; the subjunctive constructions 
that are so common in nil Latin prose arc com¬ 
paratively rare. The syntax of the cases can, 
it is true, be studied with some effect because 
most of the so-called poetic usages have to do 
with case constructions; blit these arc the easiest, 
after all, and tho pupil needs most to review 
the construction of tho verb. This is best ac¬ 
complished by the careful writing of Latin 
during the whole of the last year. 

The selection usually read is the first six hooks 
of the ASmid. This is justified, first, by its 
extreme interest for all kinds of pupils, secondly 
by the fact that neither the Bucolics nor the 
Georgies treat matters of universal appeal. 
The subject and tho vocabulary of the Bucolics 
were exotic to the Romans themselves. That 
of the Georgies is too specialized to warrant 
any great attention on the part of high school 
pupils. The first six books of the JEncid are 
without question the most important part- of 
this poem, and they have a world interest 
which is not so much felt in the latter books. 

In teaching Vergil the aims are altogether 
different from those that dominate the teaching 
of Ctcsar and Cicero. Here is no place for the 
study of military operations, the colonial sys¬ 
tem or method of government, nor is there 
any occasion for investigation of party feuds 
and social relations. Since the Roman epic 
is a purely literary creation, stress should be 
laid as far as possible upon tho literary clement. 
The ancient mythology, the ancient simplicity 
of life, the ancient morality, all claim attention; 
but these are subordinate to the far-reaching 
literary interest which Vergil exercises upon all 
subsequent authors. Most of the school edi¬ 
tions contain copious parallel passages from 
later literature. In many cases these are not 
genuine parallels, and tho pupil cither gets no 
impression or only a very vague one from read¬ 
ing them. This ought not to be the case. An 
attempt should be made to focus the attention 
of the students upon certain important features 
of English literature and upon certain particu¬ 
lar authors who have been under classic influence. 
With that in view it would be well to treat at 
greater length the influence of Vergil upon 
Shakespeare, upon Tennyson, upon Milton, and 
so forth. This can bo done usually with the 
material provided in tho editions. The pupils 
should also bo taught throughout to visualize 
tho scones, to form their own judgments as to 
tho narrative in its various stages, to become 
independent in attitude. Here, too, extreme 
care should bo exercised in translation. Poetic 
language should be rendered poetically. It 
will be the first experience of most students in 
distinguishing what is prosaic in expression 
from what is poetic, and the fact that Latin 
verse differs from Latin prose will be better 
understood if the difference between English 
prose and English verse is also shown. linages 
and metaphors should not be washed out. Due 


attention should be paid to the artistic setting, 
tho picturesque qualities of every scene. Tho 
teacher should never lose sight of the fact that 
in teaching Vergil he is teaching the principles 
of literature in general, just as in the earlier years 
of the course he was teaching universal gram¬ 
mar. In this way Vergil ought to be not mero]y 
the proper culmination of the secondary Latin 
course, but also an important element of the 
pupil’s general culture, 

With a longer course Sallust’s Calilina might 
be read as a foil to Cicero’s C'atfftnarians. 
Variety may also be attained by selections from 
Terence or Livy, or by more extended antholo¬ 
gies, a large number of which are now available, 
adapted to the wants of pupils of different 
grades. G, L. 

See (Lesar; Cicero; Nepos; Sallust; 
Vergil. 
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LATRINES, SANITARY.—Sanitary toilet 
systems for schools must satisfy the following 
general conditions: (1) They must he situ¬ 
ated either in the building or near enough 
to secure privacy, close supervision, anti also 
to prevent exposure during cold or inclement 
weather, (2) They must have sewer connec¬ 
tions and be provided with individual wash-out 
seats, and urinals. In villages and country 
districts where sower and water supply systems 
are not available, the air pressure tank system 
connected with force pump, manipulated by 
hand or some form of motor and septic tank dis¬ 
posal ought to be installed. (3) Each seat 
should be furnished with an individual automatic 
wash-out attachment, in addition to some 
general flushing system under control of the 
janitor, (A) In all cases where toilets arc in¬ 
stalled within school buildings, special construc¬ 
tion of such rooms is necessary. They must 
have a cement or tiled floor, with outflow con¬ 
nections so that frequent scrubbing and flushing 
may be secured. The walls should be encased 
with light-colored glazed brick, or tile, both for 
the sake of cleanliness and tho non-absorption 
of light. The ceilings should be furnished with 
hard cement plaster and painted with a lighl- 
mlovcd WftUa-pvonf paint. (5) The seats and 
urinals should he located along the inner walls 
of such rooms and faced toward the light. 
(0) Each toilet seat should be in a separate 


stall, fitted with doors. The custom of build¬ 
ing tbc stalls without doors offends against 
both decency and modesty. These doors ought 
to be hinged and connected with a spring, 
so that when the seats are not in use the 
door will swing back into the stall so as to 
allow light and if possible direct sunshine to 
enter. The children could then be taught to 
close and latch the doors when they use the 
stalls. (7) Where toilets are within school 
buildings* down-draught ventilation through 
both the .seats and urinals is necessary. This 
can be accomplished, when proper plumbing 
material is furnished, either by an exhaust 
fan connected with the vent duets, or by the 
use of separate exhaust chimneys in which fires 
arc kept burning. t (8) Urinal strdls should be 
made with back, sides, ami bottoms of white 
glass. Such material is now on the market, 
and is far better than slate, marble, or trans¬ 
parent glass. It is not absorbent, does not 
discolor, is easily cleaned, and furnishes pri¬ 
vacy. (9) The Hushing of urinal stalls is a mat¬ 
ter of importance to prevent odors and insure 
cleanliness. The best form of flushing thus far 
developed consists in placing a well protected 
overflow trough on the upper part of the back 
of the stalls. The ordinary perforated pipe 
is liable to dog and fail in the proper distribution 
of the water over the entire surface of this part 
of the stall. (10) The bottom of the stall should 
slope slightly toward the back and deliver into 
a trough leading to sewer connections. This 
trough ought to be connected in such a manner 
that rubbish could not enter. (11) In large 
buildings, especially those of more than two 
stories for high schools or grammar grades, toilet 
facilities should bo afforded on each floor. These 
should open from rest rooms or from secluded 
halls. It is an inexcusable blunder to locate 
toilets to open into corridors alongside of class¬ 
rooms. (12) In all school buildings where play¬ 
grounds are afforded ample toilet facilities must 
be placed in basements or detached buildings, 
and these made easily, but indirectly, accessible. 

The rural school buildings of our country 
arc rarely furnished with even decent toilet 
facilities, not to mention sanitary matters. 
No reform in sanitation in country life is more 
to be desired at this lime than that connected 
with sanitary toilet systems. Typhoid fever 
and hookworm disease, not to mention others, 
will never be eradicated until at every country 
school and every farmhouse sanitary toilets 
are available. P. B. D. 

For references see under Architecture, 
School. 

LAUD, WILLIAM (1573-1045). — Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ami Chancellor of Oxford 
University. After attending the free school in 
his native town, Heading, he proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Oxford, from which ho 
graduated B.A. in 1589, M,A. in 1598, and J),D. 
in 1G08. In 1611 lie became president of hid 
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college, a position which he retained until 1021, 
He held many preferments, and in 1033 be¬ 
came Archbishop of Canterbury, From 1630 
to 164 L ho was chancellor of the university. 
However reactionary Laud may have been in 
ecclesiastical and political matters, he exercised 
his position as head of the university to promote 
its welfare. Ho insisted on subscription of the 
three articles in the Thirty-sixth Canon by 
every candidate for a degree, on attendance at 
services and sermons, and on obedience to 
academic regulations, such as the wearing of 
academic dress, attendance at lectures, and 
taking examinations for degrees. Through his 
influence the use of Latin on all occasions was 
enforced. In 1628 on his inspiration a scheme 
was introduced for the appointment of proctors 
by each college in a certain cycle which elimi¬ 
nated the evcr-rccurring disputes. In 1636 
were promulgated the Lnudian _ or Caroline 
Statutes (Corpus Slalulorum ), which had been 
so carefully drafted under Laud's supervision 
that they remained practically^ until the Uni¬ 
versity Reform Act was passed in 1854, While 
they destroyed the democratic control of uni¬ 
versity affairs, the Statutes introduced a good 
administrative system, at the head of which 
stood the Vice-Chancellor, appointed by the 
Chancellor and Convocation from among the 
heads of colleges. Public oval examinations 
for both the 15.’A. and M.A., based on a broad 
curriculum, were introduced and enforced, 
and superseded the obsolete disputations. 
Laud was a liberal benefactor of the university; 
ho himself presented oriental Mssj. and secured 
other literary gifts; he founded and endowed 
a chair in Arabic, and obtained for the univer¬ 
sity the privilege of printing Bibles. While 
his position warranted such action as he took 
in relation to Oxford, his proposal to visit Cam¬ 
bridge in 1630 to enforce Anglican discipline 
met with considerable opposition; and although 
his right as metropolitan was secured to him 
by royal decision, the threatened visitation 
never took place. 

Sec OxFonn, University of. 
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LAURIE, SIMON SOMERVILLE (1829- 
1909). — British educationalist, who held one 
of the first chairs in education established in 
Great Britain. In LS70 lie was appointed first 
Professor of Hie Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of Edinburgh, 
and continued in office until his resignation in 
1903, In 1882 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to bring Laurie to Columbia University. 
Ilis principal contributions to educational 
history and theory were: Primary Instruction 
in Relation to Education (1867); Life and Edit- 


atlional Writings of John Amos Comcnius 
(1881); Medieval Education and the Rise and 
Constitution of Universities (1886); Language 
and Linguistic Method in the School (I860); 
Institute* of Education (1892); Historical Sur¬ 
vey of Pre-Christian Education (I960); Studies 
in the History of Educational Opinion since 
the Renaissance (1903). He is also well known 
as a writer cm philosophy, his principal con¬ 
tributions in this department of knowledge 
being: Mclaphgsica, Nova cl Y dust a (1884); 
Ethica , or the Ethics of Reason (1885) and Syn- 
thetica t being Meditations epistemological and 
ontological (Gifford lectures of the University 
of Edinburgh, 1905-1900). Laurie's theory 
of education is contained in his Institute*! first 
pul dished in 1892, and his conception of the 
aims and methods of education is largely de¬ 
termined by his philosophical standpoint, and 
is the practical application of his views on 
metaphysics and ethics. His philosophy was 
to a large extent determined by his study of 
Kant, and to a lesser degree by his reading of 
Fichte and Hegel. According to Laurie, wo 
may distinguish within experience two grades 
of knowledge; a sentient experience or knowl¬ 
edge in which facts and events are connected 
merely by their time and space connections. 
This kind of experience is found in the life of 
animals, of the young child, and a very large 
part of the experience of many men is of this 
nature. On the other hand, \vc may have 
a rational knowledge or experience in which 
events and facts are connected by means of in¬ 
ternal or intrinsic connections. Now man 
differs from the animals in that he is an active 
reason, and the whole upward progress of man 
may bo considered as the process by which 
sentient experience is lifted up or converted 
into rational experience. lienee on the ethical 
side, the work of reason is to ascertain the mean¬ 
ing of impulse and to rationalize it; and ns a 
consequence the supremo end of education is to 
endeavor “to build up '* in the mind of the child 
and youth a system of moral ideas which will 
constitute a permanent reservoir of motives 
always ready for use, whether in moral judg¬ 
ment or moral action. For “ man is an othi- 
cal being only so far as he is a self-regulated 
being." Similarly, on the intellectual side, 
met hoi I in education is the active will or reason 
gradually converting this merely given sentient 
experience into rational knowledge, or it is 
the passing from the mere particulars of sense 
to the universal* of reason. Hence in education 
the all-important thing Is the evoking of the will 
or reason to undertake tho task of rationalizing 
the given sentient experience. The difficulties 
of such a conception of experience arc similar 
to those met with in Kant’s philosophy. If 
wo assume at the beginning a dualism within 
experience, it is difficult to conceive how this 
can be finally overcome. Of bis historical 
writings the most important is the account of 
Pre-Christian Education, A. D. 
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LAUSANNE, THE UNIVERSITY OR. — 
One of the oldest institutions of higher learning 
in Switzerland, having been established as an 
academy as early as 1530, Its origin is directly 
connected with the introduction of the Refor¬ 
mation in French Switzerland, the noademy 
serving as a training school for Protestant 
clergymen. It was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, however, that the 
academy was extended, the first step in this 
direction being the establishment of chairs of 
philosophy and law, A closer approximation 
to a real university was secured in 1S3S, when 
a reorganization of the institution resulted in 
the formation of four faculties, — theology, 
law, pure science, and letters. The technical 
school (founded in 1853) was added in 1809, 
and four years later a school of pharmacy; in 
1888 an independent medical school was 
founded, which had existed for several years 
before this as a special division of the faculty 
of pure science. The institution was finally 
raised to the rank of a university in 1800, and 
consists at the present timo of the faculties 
of Protestant theology, law, medicine (includ¬ 
ing dentistry), letters (including a special 
school for the teaching of modem French), and 
science. The last mentioned is divided into 
three groups: (a) mathematics and natural 
sciences; ( b ) pharmacy; (c) engineering. 

The language of instruction is French, but 
eight classes in the faculty of law are given 
in tho German language, there being a fair 
number of German students at tlio university. 
The Cantonal Library contains about 285,000 
books and pamphlets. In addition to tho 
theological faculty of the university, there 
exists in Lausanne ft divinity school of the 
Free Evangelical Church of the Canton of 
Vaud, established in 1847. Lausanne also 
possesses an academy of commerce. Both the 
latter and tho university offer vacation courses 
during the summer months. Connected with 
the faculty of science is a special institute for 
agricultural chemistry, while with the faculty 
of medicine are affiliated a large and a smaller 
hospital, and a blind asylum with an ophthal- 
mological clinic. In the summer semester of 
1010 there were hi attendance 1187 students, in¬ 
cluding 169 auditors, the matriculated students 
being distributed as follows: theology, 15; law, 
207; medicine, 321 ; philosophy and science, 
684. About oug tluvd of the students, including 
the majority of tho auditors and almost half of 
the students in the medical school, are women, 
the percentage of matriculated women students 


at the Swiss universities being much higher than 
that at the German universities, R. T\, Jit. 

Reterancts t — 

L'Univcrttilc Lausanne. Son organisation cl son per¬ 
sonnel tin 1X!)G. ,(I,aimnnn, 1800.) 

Cinquanlcnnirc do P Scale tl'Ingtintcurs de L* University do 
Lausanne, 1853-1903. Album tie Ffctc. (Lam 
sftnno, 11)01.) 

Minerva, Ilandlnteh dcr Qdehrtcn Welt, Vol, I, pp. 152 f, 
(Strcissburg, 1011.) 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL CAN¬ 
ADA.— A Catholic University established at the 
request of the Bishop of Montreal as a branch of 
the Laval University in Quebec. Faculties of 
theology and law were established in 1878; medi¬ 
cine in 1879; and arts in 1887, although the arts 
faculty has never been developed beyond tho 
definite provision of courses in Freuch. Instruc¬ 
tion is in French, except in the faculty of theol¬ 
ogy, where Latin is used. Connected with tho 
university arc the following schools: Ecole Foly- 
tcchniquc (1874); Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Science (1886); Dental Surgery 
(1894); Pharmacy (1906); Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute (1893); Higher School for Young Women. 
The Montreal institution became wholly inde¬ 
pendent in the matter of administration in 
1880; but tho degrees aro still conferred only 
by the Quebec institution. Tho enrollment of 
students is about 1000. 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, QUEBEC, CANADA, 
— A Cntholic university, founded by Die Semi¬ 
nary of Quebec in 1862, when the royal charter 
was obtained. The institution was recognized 
by a Papal Bull in 1872. There are four 
faculties: theology, law, medicine, and arts, 
and schools of surveying and forestry. Tho 
Visitor of the university is the Archbishop of 
Quebec, who appoints the professors in the 
faculty of theology, The university is admin¬ 
istered by a rector, vicc-rcctor, and a council 
consisting of the directors of the seminary and 
three senior professors in each faculty. A 
number of seminaries and colleges are affiliated 
with the universities. The enrollment of stu¬ 
dents in 1910-1911 was 421. 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801). 
—This passionate and influential Swiss preacher 
and writer achieved his career in his native 
city, Zurich, As a Protestant lie was a cham¬ 
pion of religious liberty, but at the same time 
narrow in his own theology. Because of bis 
strong enthusiasms and convictions, and of the 
mystical tendencies in his thinking, he was 
frequently subject to charges of heresy. lie 
was known also because of tho friendships ho 
formed with Fiohte, Goethe, Pestiilozzi, and 
others. His lively human sympathy, his keen 
observations of human faces, and his skill as an 
artist in sketching them enabled him to produce 
the memorable work on physiognomy on which 
his fame rests. In 1775-1778 he published in 
four volumes the Phif&iognonmche FragmeiUe 
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zur Befor derung der M enschcnkenniniss und 
Menschenliebe , which has credited him with 
having founded the art of interpreting human 
character through expression, chiefly of the 
face, Without a knowledge of anatomy, lie 
endeavored to frame a few principles to guide 
this art. The form of a human being is some¬ 
how significant of its inner nature. Character 
is expressed by movement. The mind's quali¬ 
ties arc definitely and legibly expressed in the 
face. The book produced a great and lasting 
impression, although its scientific merit was 
limited. E, F, B. 

Reference: — 

Mantaqazza, P. Physiognomy and Expression. 

(London, 1897.) 

LAVATORIES. — See Latrines. 

LAW. — Generally speaking, a law is the 
statement of an order or relation among the 
elements of an object or situation, this order 
or relation being a means of understanding, or¬ 
ganizing, and controlling other traits of the ob¬ 
ject or situation in question, and of reducing 
other situations or objects, apparently unlike, 
to a form in which the same, or a closely con¬ 
nected, method of treatment is applicable. A 
law is thus, logically speaking, a statement of a 
relation or order which is employed as an effec¬ 
tive method of procedure in further dealings 
with phenomena. 

The kind of order that is significant and the 
kind of procedure that is indicated depends, of 
course, upon the character of the material dealt 
with. The fundamental distinction of sub¬ 
ject matter is that between acts (or functions) 
and states (or structures). As the primary 
human concern is the maintenance of life, and 
especially of group or associated life, the first 
type of law to emerge into conscious recogni¬ 
tion was the rules of order applicable to the 
activities of human beings in relation to one 
another, — laws in the jural sense, whether 
political or moral. Now a statement of an 
order among acta^ when employed as a deter¬ 
mining method with respect to further acts, is 
obviously a rule of action. It presented itself, 
accordingly, as having authority over phe¬ 
nomena, as in some sense a comtnand or in¬ 
junction to act in certain ways. When atten¬ 
tion was directed to natural existences, and the 
effort was made to discover and state a uniform 
order among them, the inevitable tendency was 
to conceive of natural law after the analogy of 
jural law: as a disclosure of a superior authority 
which “ governed ” the particulars which wore 
then conceived after the manner of subjects 
" obeying " law. The course of the authority 
to govern was referred to God, Nature, Forces, 
or Reason, according to the tenets of a philo¬ 
sophical school. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the advance of science produced the positivistic 
movement. According to this movement, a 


law is simply a statement of an order of coexist¬ 
ence or sequence among phenomena (as the ele¬ 
ments of a phenomenon). The conceptions of 
authority ^ of governing power and obedience 
were eliminated, being simply a formulation of 
uniformity abstracted from phenomena. This 
conception makes a complete break between 
jural and scientific law. 

This distinction marked a most important 
advance in science and culture. Stated in this 
absolute form, it brought with it, however, its 
own peculiar difficulties. Jural and moral laws 
were conceived now only as a command, an 
imperative. Hence they seemed arbitrary, rest¬ 
ing in ultimate analysis either upon mere supe¬ 
riority of force, or else upon purely ideal con¬ 
siderations of what should bo, what ought to be, 
lacking positive, existential force and efficiency. 
In the first case, law meant despotism; in the 
second, an empty abstract conception of wlmt 
ought to be, as over against what is. On the 
other hand, scientific and natural law, being 
conceived as merely a uniformity among things 
as they exist, was completely divorced from 
matters of action, save as action was reduced 
to the type of given physical existences — to 
the denial, accordingly, of its significant traits 
as acliori . 

Various tendencies have converged to bring 
forward a third conception of law, which brings 
the practical and the scientific senses of the 
term into working relations with each other, 
eliminating, however, the sense of superior 
authority and of coercive. command. What 
makes in any given case a statement of an order 
(whether physical or social) a law is its use as a 
method of procedure in dealing with further cases, 
with future possibilities. A scientific law is 
thus not a mere statement o! coexistence; it 
is such a statement employed fts ft method of 
procedure in further inquiries, interpretations, 
and organizations. It is thus in some sense a 
rule of action, that is, a way of directing or 
guiding action in the region of investigation. 
Moreover^ the statement of a uniform order is 
cither limited to the particular cases in which 
it has been already observed, or else in its 
extension to new cases is hypothetical — a rule 
of anticipation, prediction, and probable be¬ 
havior. In addition, through applied science 
and the arts such uniformities as are observed 
and abstracted are embodied in methods of 
controlling and adapting things to human needs, 
and thus pass into the realm of overt and social 
action. 

From the side of social and moral concerns, a 
converse movement has taken place. With the 
development of democracy and freer inter¬ 
course, moral and political laws lose alike the 
form of rigid imperatives and of empty ideals, 
and tend to be conceived as a conception of an 
order of action adapted to securing ends of 
objective value. From both sides, accordingly, 
the sharp antithesis between a law of natural 
existence and one of practical endeavor is 
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softened down, so that both intellectual and one, the modern view coexisting with and 
practical elements are included in the concept gradually supplanting the older, a process 
of j aw . J. D. which is still incomplete. If the great schools 

See GdnimaEjIzation; Hypothesis; also of law which nourished at Pavia, Ravcimu, and 
Activity; Pragmatism. Bologna in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 

turies have lost their honorable preeminence, 
LAW. — See Principle!. the fact is due to no failure of appreciation or 

of service, but only to the fact that newer 
LAW, EDUCATION FOR THE,— foundations more richly endowed or more 
Historic and Sociological Position of Law. — favorably situated have exercised a move 
Law shares with divinity the distinction of powerful attraction on the aspiring votaries 
being the first of academic studies. The of the science. The 12,000 students enrolled 
earliest university was the temple school, in under tins law faculties of the German uni- 
whicii the divine law, which included the verities in the winter semester of 1011-11)12 
human, was inculcated, and in which the priest, furnish convincing evidence of the pennn- 
who was also the lawyer, was trained for his nonce and importance of the law as an am- 
sacred calling. Not through all its history, domic . discipline. (For the history of legal 
not through the long process of its seen luma- education on the Continent see Universities: 
lion, not through all its vicissitudes of contempt for its history in England, see Inns of Court.) 
ami esteem, lias the law ever quite lost its United States, — Claw of Law in American 
ancient distinction of a quasi-snored doctrine Traditions. — In no community of ancient or 
to lie seriously and reverently studied. Other modern times 1ms the study of the law been 
professional studies, like that of medicine, more general or pursued with greater avidity 
have arisen, ns a necessity of professional than in the United States. The legal character 
development, through the decay of the system of the controversies of the American colonics 
of apprenticeship through which admittance with the mother country drew many of the more 
to the guarded privileges of the profession was ardent patriots of the day to the study and 
gained. Wherever legal education betrays this practice of that profession, ami gave it unex- 
tendeney, as it has in England, and, indeed, nmplcd scope and influence. Edmund Burke, 
iu all common law countries, the result has in a notable passage, attributed the spirit 
been due to special conditions, —in England, of resistance to aggression which the colonists 
to a peculiar and distinctive legal development, displayed U> their familiarity with the princi- 
isolated from the main currents of European pies of English law, The “ government of 
thought, in America, to the exigencies of a forced laws, not of men,” which arose on the ruins 
legal development under primitive conditions, of the colonial system, the institution of a 

But these facts, which loom large to the federal system bused on a constitutional docu- 
sUtdenl of English and American conditions, meat of a highly legal character, the rtssnmp- 
must not be permitted to distort his view, of lion by tlie courts of the function of determining 
the general ami permanent position of law in the constitutional validity of nets of Jegisln- 
the scheme of higher education. Considered lion, nil conspired to give to the lawyer and the 
merely from the historical point of view, tho study of law a high degree of political impor- 
loss of its sacred or religious character may, tnnee. The result has been not only to enlarge 
indeed, affect its prestige, and might conceivably to un unprecedented degree, perhaps to exugger- 
relegate it to a subordinate place in the nm- nto, the function of the law ns an instrument of 
vorsily curriculum, or even eliminate it entirely social regulation, but to attract to the pro- 
therefroiu. But with the decay of the con- fession multitudes of young men whose in¬ 
ception of law as a branch of divine science tevesl lay rather in the political than in the 
there has arisen n recognition of its controlling legal sphere of activity. 

position among the social sciences. As the For nearly a hundred years after tho settle- 
concrete expression of tho aggregate of social meats in New England thorn was no recognized 

forces which do minute the world and shape law, no settled procedure, and consequently no 
its development, it cun no more? be separated need of lawyers. The judges were for the mest 
from other social sciences than can the will of part laymen, mid they decided the causes 
man he isolated from the intellect-mil and moral brought before them on principles of 41 natural 
qualities which set that will in motion nm! justice,” or, in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
direct its activities. Bobbed of all its attri- in accordance with the H Word of God." Tho 
buUiH of divinity, law remains us the will of that code of laws of the Commonwealth of 
society expressed in action, ami as such its Massachusetts, prepared under authority of 
place in the hierarchy of learning is secure. the General Court, or Legislature, was drawn 

That law has not ns a university discipline by the Rev. John Colton, and entitled A Copy 

suffered an eclipse during this period of tniusi- of JiFmcn t Inn judicial*, aunpikd ui an exact 
tion from the old to the newer conception method. Then? were no English law books 
of its place in the divine human order is dim in the colonics until the Governor of the 
to the fact that the transformation of opinion Massachusetts liny Colony, in 1047, Imported 
has been n gradual, almost an imperceptible two copies of Coke on Littleton and half a 
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dozen other volumes “ to the end that we may some leading member of the bar, preferably 
have better light /or making and proceeding one of the few who had good law libraries, 
about laws.” It was more than a hundred years " there absorbing, by study, observation, and, 
later that the first volume of law reports in occasionally, by direct teaching from his 
America appeared (Kirby's Connecticut Rc- senior, the principles of the law " (Warren, 
ports, published in 1780), and not until 1802 History of the American Bur). The lallcr 
that the first book of practice (American Prccc - was a method open only to young men of means, 
dents' of'Declarations) issued from the press. as the privilege of entering the office of a lawyer 
Education in the Law during the Colonial of reputation could be gained only by the pay- 
Period. — Under these novel conditions — ment of a considerable fee, A promissory 
a new body of law slowly taking shape in the note of George Washington is still extant, 
customs of an isolated community, a bench undertaking “ to pay James Wilson, Esq., or 
composed of ministers, business men, and order on demand one hundred guineas, his 
11 gentlemen ” having no legal training or fee for receiving my nephew Bushrod Washing- 
experience, with no reported decisions and no ton ns a student of law in his office." The 
indigenous legal literature — it is not to be memoirs of the time show that ns a method of 
wondered at that a trained bar was long in legal instruction this system left much to bo 
appearing. Attorneys there were in plenty desired. The lawyer was too apt to regard 
in all the colonics, but these were for the most the fee as compensation for entering the office 
part men of no education and of little character, and for the privilege of reading the law books 
The first lawyers to appear in the colonial or the notes and briefs of the office, and not 
courts were derelicts of the profession in Eng- as calling for any personal instruction or advice, 
land, and, toward the latter part of the seven- In some eases, it is true, the arrangement took 
teonth century, an occasional barrister of on the form of a free apprenticeship, the in¬ 
reputation whom fate had exiled from the cum bent being privileged to aid in the prepara- 
ntmosphero of the Inns of Court. Then early tion of eases and less frequently to assist in 
in the new century young Americans of good their trial But the system must in all but 
family began in increasing numbers to resort the exceptional cases have been an imsntis- 
to London for an experience of Old World life, factory one, and the lawyer gained his education 
and not a few of them took advantage of the in legal principles after rather than before his 
opportunities there afforded to pursue the study admission to the bar. Indeed, even under the 
of law. It is significant of the spirit of the time, most favorable circumstances the education 
in England as well as in the colonics, that of the student must have been of the most 
many of these had no professional aim, rind that meager character. After all, the books nvnil- 

the law presented itself to them as a branch able were few in number, and until the appear- 

of polite learning suitable for gentltynen who nnee of Ulackstone's work in 1700, were all of 
might reasonably expect to play a prominent a highly technical character. Littleton’s 

part in the public or social life of the time. Tenures and Coke’s learned hut crabbed and 

The instruction afforded in the time-honored unsystematic Commentaries on Littleton were 
universities of the common law, the Inns of the works generally recommended, and to 
Court, was of an insignificant character, but most students they must have proved an ob- 
thc courts of law and chancery, presided over staclo rather than an aid to the mastery of the 
by such men as Mansfield, Kenyon, Ellen- law. Their artificial, limited, and fragmentary 
borough, Thurlow, and Eldon, and illuminated character, as well as their remoteness from the 
by the eloquence of Erskinc, Pitt, and Camden, actual conditions ami the actual law of the 
were their real schools and to these they re- colonics, rendered thorn peculiarly unsuitable 
sorted. There, too, wore the priceless books for the use of students. To these must be 
of the law and the expanding treasures of the added one or two books on the technical 
law reports, and these they read with an eager system of common law pleading of the day and, 
Interest which, in this more sophisticated and perhaps, a digest or abridgment of precedents, 
heavy-laden age, wo cannot easily understand. There was nothing in all this to give i\ compre- 
It is said that something like twoseore Arneii- hensive view of the law or to enable one to 
can-born lawyers were educated in England grasp it as a system or to relate it to the social 
prior to 1700, and that 115 more were admitted life of the time. A few of the more favored 
to the Inns of Court (q.v.) between that chile students were more fortunate in the range and 
and the close of the Revolution —* more than variety of their studies. John Adams records 
two thirds of them from the southern colonies, that he read the Institutes of Justinian, besides 
Apart from private reading of the few arisen- other works on Homan Law, and Chancellor 
sible English books and llie practice of attend- Kent added to these the study of Grotlus and 
ing court, two courses offering a more system- PulTcndurf, R a pin’s Dissolutions on the Laws 
a tic training were open to the law student of and Customs of the A nffh-Saxous, and Sir 
the revolutionary period. Me might secure Matthew Male’s History of the Common Law. 
a position as copyist or assistant in the clerk’s Daniel Webster's reading included, all the 
office of some inferior or higher court, or, if standard English books, and, in addition, the 
he had the means, he might enter the office of works of Vattcl, Burlamaqui, and Montes- 
vol, in — 2u G57 
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quicu. But these were tlio exceptional men, denunciations of Norman ami Stuart tyranny, 

In talent as well as in opportunity, and though, however turgid and unconvincing they may 

through their professional eminence, they seem to the reader of a later date, awakened 

exerted a marked influence on the course of n responsive chord in the men of that time 

legal development, they could do little to affect of revolt. That the common law, instead of 

the general standard of legal education. being the convenient instrument of despotism, 

It is ii curious and interesting result of this was in spirit and in truth the guurduui of the 

wide diversity of training and equipment of the ancient liberties of the nice, was u welcome 

lawyers of the formative period in our legal revelation to the lay community ns well as to 
development that both groups —the half the bar; while the legal profession acquired 

educated through their defective grounding a now dignity ah the inheritors of such a triuli* 

in the principles of the common law, the highly lion, the appointed, guardians of its wicml 
educated through their familiarity with tho flame. The utilitarian merits of the work, 
writings of continental jurists of the phil- as ft trustworthy guide to u knowledge of the 
osophical sort—contributed to maintain for n law, were not less conspicuous. Though 
considerable time the freedom and flexibility necessarily somewhat superficial, it was upon 
of American law. It was not until the bar the whole nn accurate presentation of the 
generally as the result of a more thorough train- common law and equity systems as minimis¬ 
ing in the common law had become indoctri- tered in Westminster Hall. Over Coke and 
nated with the spirit ns well as the rules of that Littleton it had the advantage of being modern, 
system, that our jurisprudence became, like imtcchnicul, and readable. Its somewhat 
that of the mother country, authoritative and florid and balanced style did not repel the reader 
inflexible. In the meantime tho restricted and of the time of Gibbon and Burke, and even 
technical cliamctev of the education of the greater to-day it can, like them, bo read with pleasure 
part of the bar had produced the unfortunate as well us profit. But the chief merit of the 
effect of imparting to our law ft certain hard work, and that which gave it instunt and coni- 
and technical character which it has never lost, plete command of the field of legal education 
Littleton and Coke and Hawkins (Pleas of the was its comprehensiveness and its systematic 
Crown) and Lilly (Entries and Dodrina Vlad - character. In its pages it was possible for the 
tanda) were not the most desirable teachers for first time to see the English law us a whole, 
a new society of freemen with a new world and, wlmt is more important, as a connected 
to create. And we may safely charge to their whole, related in all its parts and inspired by a 
influence tho feudal survivals and the rigid common spirit. The law now hud unity, rca- 
aiul artificial legal reasoning which have done son, a soul, and Bluckslonc was Us prophet, 
so much to hamper the free development of But a prophet is more than it teacher; he is also 

life in the western world. an authority; and so it came to pass tlmt the 

The Influence of Blackslone. 7 - Two events new book of the law was received not only as 
of capital importance in the history of legal an indispensable means of acquiring a knowl- 

educat 1011 in America marked the latter part edge of the hnv, but as tho final and authoii- 

of the eighteenth century: the appearance tativc statement of its rules anti principles, 
of Blackstonc's Commentaries on the Laws of But in the course of time its inspiration came 
England and the institution of systematic to bn questioned. Professor William G, 
legal instruction in colleges and schools of law, Hammond, perhaps the most learned of the 
That these two events were not unrelated will American commentators on Blackslone, tells 
appear in the sequel. It would be difficult us in the preface to his edition of the Com- 
to exaggerate the influence of Blackstonc's mcnhirics (published in 181)0) that u upon all 
work on the bar or on the course of legal dc- questions of private law, at least, this work 
velopmcnt in this country. Its success was stood for the law itself throughout the country, 
instantaneous, and it became at once the and at least for a generation to come exercised 
favorite, if not the only, textbook of the Ameri- an influence upon the jurisprudence of the new 
can student. Two years after tho publiea- nation which no other work luis since enjoyed 

tion of the fourth and concluding volume of and to which no other work can possibly now 

the work in England it was republished in attain.” 

Philadelphia, and itis said that 2500 copies But it is rather with his position as a teacher 
of the work were immediately absorbed in and with the indirect influence which he exerted 
the colonies before the outbreak of the ltevo- on the development of tho law ns tho result 
Union.' Burke, in a speech delivered in 1775, of forming the mind of tho American bar, that 

to which reference 'has already been made, we are now concerned, and here his authority 

ventured the assertion that nearly as many was more enduring. A knowledge of Hlncknlono 

copies of the Commentaries had been sold in was everywhere accepted ns sufficient evidence 

the colonics as in England, The reasons for of fitness for the bar. The first effect of this 

this success are not far to seek. The book wns to set the law student free from the neccn- 

mado u varied appeal — to the sentiments sity of seeking a master or an office connection, 

as well as to the needs of the American student. There could be no need of a teacher or a library 

Its panegyrics of Anglo-Saxon liberty and its for one who had the entire body of the law 
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'vvjtliin the compass of a single book, am! that tradition. The great European schools of 
a readable, understandable book. It was, jurisprudence had scarcely a name in America, 
perhaps, to be expected that the law school, The civil law was an alien, and, to the average 
when it came, would put the Commentaries lawyer, an abhorrent system, bound up in 
in its proper place, as only one of many books some mysterious way with popery and the 
of the law which the student must master; but imperialistic system of the Continent. It is 
the contrary ^ was the case. Blnckstone may true that sporadic efforts were made in some 
almost be said to have been the father of the of the colleges (at King's College in New York, 
American law t school. He made it possible, and now Columbia University, in 1773, at the 
supplied it with the principal material for in- College of William and Mary in Virginia in 
struotiom As an illustration of the place actually 1779, at Yale College in Connecticut in 1789, 
occupied by the work in the teaching of the and at the College of New Jersey, now Prince- 
schools it is interesting to note that a manu- ton University, in 1795) to maintain courses 
script volume of the lectures delivered at the of lectures in the law of nature, international 
famous Litchfield Law School in Connecticut laWj and the civil law, but these were feeble 
shows numerous citations of authority, but that beginnings, bom out of time, and came to 
“ the references to Blacks tone not only out- nothing. The systematic teaching of the law 
number those to any other book, but may was to come from the profession, not from the 
be safely said to outnumber all the rest to- universities, and wsb to be born of the failure 
gethcr.” of the apprenticeship system, not of the scien- 

It is, of course, obvious that the swelling tific or historical spirit. Indeed, it could not 
tide of legal literature during the past century, he otherwise. As has elsewhere been said, 
and, still more, the enormous expansion of the academic instruction presupposes a body of 
law in that period, must have seriously affected organized knowledge, and that was lacking in 
the position of Blackstonc's work as the princi- the law of the period with which we arc deal- 
pal source of legal knowledge. Law students ing. There was as yet no system — not even 
can no longer satisfy the demands of the bar a coherent body — of American law. The 
by the easy process of reading that now von- common law, then and now a half foreign thing, 
crable classic. But it is certainly no exnggera- had indeed grown to be a well articulated, 
lion to say that by far the greater number of developed system of law; but it had never 
the lawyers now living in this country read the been rationalized, systematized, and related to 
Commentaries ns an important, if not essential, other legal systems or to ethics ami the social 
part of their education for the bar; that in most sciences. There was an English law, but no 
cases it was the first law book placed in their English jurisprudence. Accordingly, neither 
hands, and that their examination for admission in England nor in this country was it possible 
was, at least in part, based on it. It still forms to teach Die law of the land philosophically or 
a part of the regular work of instruction in per- systematically. The result was that, as soon 
haps a majority of the law schools, anti is an ns the instructor undertook to teach the law 
important part of the recommended reading as a connected whole, lie found himself teach- 
in nearly all of them; while, of the multitude ing a single book — Blackstonc's Commcn - 
of young men and women who Mill come to fcho larics. Now, no system of academic instruction 
bar without a law school training, it is safe to can be based on a single book, however epoch- 
say that three fourths or more read Black- making. Even the sacred books of the race 
stone in whole or in part, In closing our ac- had to be developed by glossators into a litcra- 
count with the greatest single influence on turn before they became fitted for this purpose, 
education in tho western world, let it he noted Perhaps the most interesting attempt to 
that we owe to it more than can be estimated make tiie law a subject of academic instrnc- 
iti the establishment of a tradition of the unity tion at this period was made at Columbia 
of the law and a resultant general uniformity College. As early as 17S4 the trustees of the 
and consistency in the law of the several college voted to establish a law school with 
states of the American commonwealth — a three professorships, viz.; "A professorship 
priceless boon, inasmuch as it has made for in the Law of Nature and Nations, a professor- 
national unity and social solidarity. How ship in the Roman Civil Law, a professorship 
much of the eighteenth century that still in the Municipal Law." Lack of means 
cumbers the law of the twentieth we also owe prevented the carrying out of this ambitions 
to it, it would be vain to inquire, The fault, project, but in 1793 it was found possible to 
if fault there be, is due not to Blnckstone, but make a beginning, and James Kent was ap- 
to the undue persistence of the Blackstonenn pointed to the first regular law professorship, 
tradition, and for this our Imv schools are to This brilliant young man, thou at tho threshold 
blame. of his long and distinguished career, took up bis 

^ Early' Law Schools in America . — It is a duties with energy and in a true scholarly and 
disappointment to discover that legal cduca- scientific spirit. His was a noble aim, but was 
tion does not enter upon a new phase with tho not destined to be realized. In his fii’Bt course, 
advent of the law school. Originating as it given in the fall of 1794, he " was honored,” 
did, it was of course devoid of any academic he notes, " by the attendance throughout the 
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course of ho von students and thirty-six ^enl le¬ 
mon, chiefly lawyers and hiw students, who did 
not belong to the college.” The next year be gave 
a more extended course to two students and 
his own cleric. No students presenting them¬ 
selves for the third year, lie % tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted in Ajnil, 17113. 

In 1823, after twenty-live years of distinguished 
public service as judge, chief justice anil chan¬ 
cellor of the state of New York, he resumed 
his chair at Columbia, which had in the mean¬ 
time remained unoccupied. The fume which 
he brought back with Mm ami the growing 
importance of New York as a legal center drew 
to his lectures more students than laid been 
attracted to his previous venture; but he soon 
wearied of the unaccustomed labor, and, after 
three years of service, again resigned his chair. 
But the service of these years was not confined 
to the influence that the lecturer exerted on the 
few students who came under his immediate 
instruction, for they resulted in the production 
of the fu-st systematic treatise on American 
law arul one which was destined to hold that 
distinguished place to the end of the century. 
It was in 1826 and 1827 that Kent embodied 
in printed form the lectures which ho had de¬ 
livered during his second incumbency of the 
professorship in Columbia College under the 
title Commentaries on American Law. While 
this work of the American jurist did not take 
the legal profession by storm, as that of the 
great English commentator hau done, and while 
it never took the place of the latter ns the favo¬ 
rite textbook for students, it had, neverthe¬ 
less, an instantaneous ami permanent success. 
Though less systematic and less comprehensive 
than Blackstone's work, it was at once accepted 
as a clear, learned, and accurate exposition of 
the law of the land. As the only work which 
purported to cover the field of American law, 
it became the indispensable adjunct of the 
English work, and its graceful style commended 
it to the lay reader as well as to the legal pro¬ 
fession. The permanence of its influence 
may be gauged from the fact that it bus passed 
through fourteen editions (the last published in 
1890), and that it is still deemed a necessary 
part of every well equipped law library and 
is still frequently cited in the courts throughout 
the nation. It is significant of the vapid 
growth of a consistent native jurisprudence 
under the influences above described that, by 
the end of the first quarter of the century, only 
forty years after the Revolution, a treatise 
qu American law of a fairly comprehensive 
and systematic character should have become 
loHsiblo. The foundations of nu American 
ogul education wore beginning to appear — 
a consistent body of national law and a legal 
literature, 

The first of the schools which were destined 
to become the characteristic note of American 
legal education was founded in 1784 at Litch¬ 
field, Conn., by Tapping Iteovc, a learned 


lawyer, who afterwards became Chief Justice 
of the .Superior Court of Connecticut. It had 
a brilliant career of thirty-live years, in tho 
course of which it educated over a thousand 
young men far the bar and carried on its roils 
the names of ninny, men who afterwards be¬ 
came famous in political and professional life. 
Its influence may be measured by the fact that 
it drew its students from all parts of the coun¬ 
try from Maine to Ohio. President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College gives a favorable 
view uf the character uf the instruction im¬ 
parted in the aehool, saying, “ Law is hero 
taught as a science, am) not merely nor princi¬ 
pally as a mechanical business; not as a col¬ 
lection of loose, independent fragments, hut 
as a regular, well-compacted system.” This 
was written in nv about 1829, when the 
school numbered 40 students and was at 
the height of its influence. It was probably 
to tho rapid rise of the Harvard Law School 
after 1830 that the decay of tho Litchfield 
school was due. The New England of that 
day was incapable of supporting more than 
a single flourishing school of law. The Harvard 
School, founded in 1SJ7, led a precarious 
existence until the establishment of tho Dane 
Profmorship iu 1830. This rendered it pos¬ 
sible to secure the sendees of Joseph Story, 
then a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, whose fame, with that of his distin¬ 
guished colleagues, John Hooker Ashmim and 
Siuum Grcouluuf, attracted students from all 
parts of the country, and soon made tho Harvard 
institution the leading law school in the United 
States. In the meantime several other schools 
of temporary fame and of varying influence, 
perhaps a dozen in all, had come into existence 
and passed away. These were all small, and 
made little or no mark on their time. One of 
the most famous of these, founded by Judge 
Samuel Howe at Northampton, Mass., is re¬ 
corded as having “ flourished from 1823 to IS29, 
with a yearly average attendance of ten stu¬ 
dents.” Well might the learned David Hoff¬ 
man of Maryland say of this period, ” In 
America alone a law student was left to his 
own insulated and unassisted efforts.” The 
comment of tho author of A History of the 
American Bar , that “ the legal profession had 
not yet fully accepted the idea that law could 
be learned in a law school as well as in a law 
office” was to hold good for a long time to 
come. 

The character of the instruction given in tho 
schools of this period varied only with the 
genius and temperament of the instructor. 
So far as the scanty records of the time show, 
the methods employed were much the samo 
in all. Generally Blackstmio’s Commentaries 
was placed in the hands of tho students and 
furnished the basis of instruction in the law 
ns (lie ” regular, well-compacted system ” 
described by President Dwight. This was 
supplemented by courses of formal lectures 
G6Q 
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on the several branches of the law as adminis¬ 
tered in the United States, by weekly or more 
frequent “ quizzes” on Blackstonc and on 
tiie lectures previously given, and by " moot 
courts," usually conducted by the instructors. 
In sonic instances, as at Litchfield, the whole 
ground, including the substance of Blackslone, 
was covered in lectures, which the students 
were expected to commit to writing. St. 
George Tucker, an eminent lawyer of Virginia, 
made his lectures on Blackstonc, delivered at 
William and Mary College, the basis of a well- 
known edition of the Commentaries t published 
in 1803. The instruction in all of the schools 
was bf a strictly professional and utilitarian 
character, confined to the law which the student 
might expect to encounter in his subsequent 
practice, and included no legal history, general 
jurisprudence, or civil law. Occasionally inter¬ 
national law found a place in the curriculum, 
and the momentous constitutional decisions 
of the time were commented on and discussed. 
Such was the American law school of the period 
of national expansion, and such it continued 
to be, in method and in spirit, almost to the 
end of the century. 

The Nineteenth Century Law School Develop¬ 
ment, — But the law school movement was 
now on. Between 1830 and 18G0 numberless 
schools of the general character of those de¬ 
scribed above sprang into existence, many of 
which proved to be permanent, Among these 
were several of the university foundations which 
have since become deservedly famous, such as 
the Law School of Yale College in New Haven, 
established in 1843, that of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, in 1852, of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 
1359, and, in the same year, the Union Oofiegc 
of Law of Chicago, which later became the 
Law School of Northwestern University mid 
the Columbia Law School in the City of New 
York, There are no statistics available for 
this period, but the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1871 lists forty law schools as 
in existence at that date, with a total enrollment 
of 1722 students. As only one of these was 
without a university connection, it is obvious 
that the record is incomplete. There must 
have been a considerable number of private 
schools of the typo of the Albany Law School 
(founded in 1851), maintained to satisfy a 
local need, which failed to attract the notice 
of the Bureau of Education. This is, perhaps, 
the explanation of the fact that no law schools 
are reported for seventeen of the thirty-seven 
states which then comprised the Union, The 
number of students was usually small, eight 
schools having less than a dozen each, and four¬ 
teen having twenty-five or less. Only four of 
the total number had more than 100 students 
in attendance, the Michigan Law School, 
which had already assumed the preeminence 
which it was long to retain in the West, leading 
with 321. 


But the movement for systematic instruction 
in the law had not yet gained the momentum 
which it was soon to acquire. During the dec¬ 
ade from 1870 to 1880 only seven new law 
schools are reported, though the number of 
students had risen to 3227. By 1890 the number 
of schools had increased to fifty-four, with 5252 
students. There were now eighteen schools with 
an attendance of 100 and upwards, the Colum¬ 
bia Law School leading with 625 students and 
Michigan a good second with 587. The Har¬ 
vard Law School, which, under the administra¬ 
tion of Professor C. C. Lnngdcll, had already 
entered upon the career which was to make 
her for a generation the undisputed leader in 
legal education, had at that time 270 students 
enrolled. But the period of expansion had now 
come. The increasing volume and complexity 
of the law combined with the new and more 
exacting demands of the profession to demon¬ 
strate the inadequacy of the apprenticeship 
system, if such it can be called, and students 
flocked in increasing numbers to the existing 
taw schools and demanded new ones. In the 
decade from 1890 to 1000 the number of law 
schools nearly doubled (there were now 100), 
and the number of students increased 160 per 
cent. 

The demand for new centers of legal instruc¬ 
tion must have been pretty well satisfied for 
the lime being by tbo multiplication of schools 
in the lust decade of the century, as only four¬ 
teen new law schools have since come into 
existence. But the swarm of students contin¬ 
ues. The 13,042 of 1900 had in 1910 become 
19,507, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. The 
growth in influence of the leading schools is 
attested by the fact that no less than sixty- 
five have to-day over 190 students cneVi, that 
thirty-eight have an enrollment of over 200 
each, eighteen of 300 and upwards, and ten of 
more than 400. The latest available reports 
give the Michigan Law School a student body 
of 897, Harvard of 810, the Now York Law 
School of 763, the Now York University of 688, 
and Columbia of 405. Two thousand students 
arc enrolled in the law schools of Chicago, and 
2500 in those of Now York City. 

Impressive as these figures are, it would bo 
easy to exaggerate their significance, They 
do not indicate that llie American lawyer has 
even yet fully accepted the idea that the law 
school is a better place then the Jaw oflice for 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles of the 
law, but only that that idea is making its way 
in the profession. It is safe to say that even 
to-day not loss than two thirds of those 
who apply for admission to the bar have gained 
their professional training wholly or mainly in 
law odices. Nowhere in the United Stales is 
attendance at a law school a prerequisite to 
admission to the bar. The tradition that law, 
being an art and not a science (for so the tra¬ 
dition runs), can best be acquired in the legal 
workshop survives with the notion that every 
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free American, who is a male of full age and three years' college course. The movement has 
not yet convicted of crime, is entitled to make gone on steadily, and is still in progress. While 
his living by practicing law as well as in any Harvard is still alone in requiring a college 
other art or craft. Roth these traditions degree, at least six law schools now require 
have still enough of vitality in them to hamper three years, ten or twelve require two years, 
the course offegal education, but both are slowly mid a dozen or fifteen one year of college study 
yielding to the pressure of the time. ns a prerequisite to admission. 

The same conditions which were driving law Coineklenlly with ^ this development there 
students in increasing numbers into the law has boon a marked increase in the length of 
schools conspired to make the schools moro the law school course. The earlier schools 
exacting in their demands upon the students seldom gave more than a year's instruction, 
who resorted to them. These demands took but by the your 1880 thirty eight of the forty 
on two forms — the requirement of a better eight schools then in existence reported a two 
general education and the raising of the stand- years’ course. Of the lid schools reported in 
ards of instruction. Down to the middle of 11)10, only two confess to u course of one year, 
the last century students were generally ad- thirty four having a course of two years and 
mitted to the schools without examination and seventy eight of three yearn. One of the most 
without any close scrutiny of their qualifica- powerful influences in bringing about this 
tions for the study nf the Jaw. The first an- rapid development of the law school course 
nouncement of the Columbia Law School, from two years to three was the Association of 
published in 1850, provides that "Any per- Ainoricun Law Schools, organized by a group of 
son of good moral character whether a graduate representatives of the leading schools of the 
of a college or not, may bo admitted to either country in which after the year 11)08 re- 
of the classes. No examination and no par- strieled membership in the Association to 
ticuhir course of previous study is required for schools having a course of not less limn three 
admission, 11 It was not until 1870 that the years leading to the first professional degree, 
additional requirement was made that the Rut the circumstance that has contributed 
candidate “ must be at least eighteen years of most powerfully to the lengthening of the law 
age and have received a good academic edu- school course, and one which is still operating, 
cation, including such a knowledge of the Latin has been the general introduction into the 
language as is required for admission to the schools of new methods of instruction involving 
Freshman Class of this College ” — a standard a large increase in the time required to cover 
which has now conic to be general in the law the ordinary subjects of the legal curriculum, 
schools of the country. Two influence*!' emu- Doubtless the “ case system " of legal inatnic- 
nftting from the profession have contributed, tiou would have come sooner or later in any 
to this result — persistent pressure from the event (it is at least as old as the common law); 
American Bar Association (which, at its crea- but its introduction at the critical period of 
tion in 1878 had provided for a Committee on legal education in America, which has been 
Legal Education) and the general adoption by described above, was due to the genius of 
the courts of rules for admission to the bar )jre- Professor (\ O. Langdell of Harvard, who in¬ 
scribing a minimum of previous academic train- traduced it as the basis of instruction in that 
mg for all candidates. Probably the demand school when he assumed the position of dean 
of the legal profession on the law schools would in 1870, Based on the sound assumption that 
have gone no further hud it not been for an a system of law which has been developed by 
impulse communicated by the universities^ reported judicial decisions can best be studied 

It is significant of the movement of higher in and through those decisions rather than in 
education in America that the law schools have the writings of commentators and editors, the 
almost from the beginning been university new method.soon became a leaven which was in a 
foundations. Of the ltd schools reported short time to leaven the whale lump of legal edu- 
for the year 1910, only 20 are without a uni- cation in this country. Properly employed, it 
verally connection. It is true that the rela- became a powerful means of stimulating the 
tionship is in many instances only nominal, interest of the si udent, and to the admirable use 
but even in such cases it tends to become real, made of it at Harvard is to be attributed the 
Though for reasons elsewhere given the infill- second rise to greatness of that venerable seat 
cnee of the university spirit upon the law de- of legal learning. Harvard found her first dis¬ 
part meat has been alow in asserting itself, it eiplc in the Albany Law School, which adopted 
is making itself felt in increasing measure. It the M ease system " in 1881), and in 181)0 it was 
is from this source that there has come a introduced in the Columbia Law School. Its 
p?r.sist;jill and wide-felt pressure for a better progress since that dale has been rapid,and it 
preliminary education for law students. liar- is now employed in n considerable majority 
vard led off in 1897 by instituting the require- of the law schools of the country, 
mont of a college degree for admission to the Tin; material equipment of the law schools 
law school of the university, Columbia fob luus kept puce with their growth in size, and 
lowed with the same requirement six years in tint intellectual graces. Most of them have 
later, but has since modified it in favor of a separate buildings devoted to their use, and, 
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though some are still sadly deficient in library twenty years ago. " It is evident that dm 
facilities, many of them have large and rapidly course of study in the schools is, with a very 
growing collections of law books. Twenty few exceptions, confined to the branches of 
only arc without libraries of their own, though practical private law which a student finds of 
these usually have access to the collections of use in the first years of his practice. It is the 
state or county libraries, Thirty two more have technical rather than the scientific or philo- 
less than 2000 volumes, but forty have libraries sophic view of law which is taught." 
of 5000 and upwards, twenty four of more than England. — In England the house of the 

10 ,000, ten of more than 20,000, and eight of law has always been divided against itself, 

more than 30,000. The Harvard Law Li- Even yet there is no promise there of that fu- 
braryj one of the most complete in the world, sion of theory and practice, of academic with 
contains 125,000 volumes, technical training, which the universities, 

It is in the persistently professional character through their control of professional educa- 
of the law school that wo find the chief source tion, are promising us in America. Wc may 
of its strength and of its weakness. Created or we may not believe that the celebrated 
by the profession and, for the most part, evon Lombard jurist Vncarius taught at Oxford in 

in the university schools, controlled by it, it the middle of the twelfth century (the evidence 

has kept in close touch with the administra- is far from convincing), but certain it is that 
tion of the law, and has thus been preserved the study of that Romanized Homan law, 

from assuming too much of an academic which we call the canon law, flourished at 

character, The instruction, still for the most both Oxford and Cambridge from an early 

part given by lawyers in active practice, has period until prohibited by Henry VIII, and 

been of the most concrete, practical character, that the study of the civil law, of almost equal 
In many of the schools the hours of instruction antiquity, was by the same monarch encour- 
are still arranged with a view to permitting aged by the foundation of professorships at 
the students to carry on their work in law both universities. At the time when the Ro- 
officcs at the same time, and it is safe to say that man law was sweeping everything before it on 
a majority of the students in the law schools the Continent, its study was pursued with 
avail themselves of the opportunity so to do, enthusiasm in England, and there were not 
This practice has not only militated against wanting those who anticipated a similar tri- 
the influence of the law school as a seat of umph for it over the barbarous English law, 

legal learning, but has put a premium on But the common law was a self-made, in de- 

methods of instruction which made the least pendent old body, with a way of its own. The 

possible demand on the time and energy of the creation of lawyers, who saw nothing good in 
student. Even in schools in which this practice anything of foreign origin and nothing but evil 
does not obtain, the professional influence has in anything Roman, it was intrenched in the 
generally been thrown against legal studies of Inns of Court where the members of 

a general or u theoretical ” character and the bar and their students lived and studied 

against methods involving research. The re- and disputed over the cases in the Year Books 

suit is that even to-day the curriculum of the together. Tlius in England, as later in Amcr- 
law school seldom includes any subjects except ica, legal education was the work of the ac- 
those required for the bar examinations, and tivc bar, and it is to this fact that Maitland 
these comprehend nothing but those branches (English Law and the Renaissance) attributed 
of the law which the lawyer is apt to require in that “ toughness " of the common law which 
his daily practice. Consequently few of the enabled it to resist and defeat the Romanizing 
schools have deemed it necessary or proper influences emanating from the universities, 
to offer courses in the eivil law, in legal history From that day to this the two streams of legal 
(even in the history of our own legal system), learning have* flowed on without mingling — 
in general jurisprudence, or even in public from the universities, the stream of legal 
law, other than the law of the federal consti- science, philosophy, and history; from the 
tution. Even when they are given, such Inns of Court, the stream of practical training 
studies are usually regarded as *' frills " or which should fit men for the actual work of 
" extras," and are apt to be relegated to an the bar. Sir John Fortcscuc, Chief Justice 
additional, postgraduate course which is of the King’s Bench in the reign of Henry VI, 
rarely taken, A few schools, like those of in his treatise De La-udibvs Legum 4 ngliae, 
Columbia, Northwestern, and now, perhaps, raises the question “ Why the law3 of England, 
Harvard, must be excepted from this contlemna- being so good, so fruitfull and so commodious, 
tion, a liberalizing influence, coming from a are not taught at the universities, as the Civil! 
school of political science or a department of and Canon Lawes are/* and he answers it, 
history or economics, having to a degree not very convincingly, by saying, “ In the uni- 
leavened the professional tradition in those vcrsitics of England sciences lire not taught 
institutions. The statement of the Committee but in the Latin tongue; and the lawes of the 
on Legal Education of the American Bar As- land are to be learned in three several tongues; 
sociation contained in its Report of 1S92 is as towitto, in the English tongue, the French 
true of conditions to-day as it was of those tongue and the Latin tongue. . . . Where- 
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fore, while the lawes of England are learned in 
the.se throes tongues, they cannot conveniently 
be studied in the universities when* only the 
Latin tongue is exercised." Doubtless the 
real reason is to be found in the learned Chief 
Justice’s further statement that u the same 
Lawes arc taught ami learned, in a certaino 
place of publique or common studio, more 
convenient ami apt for ntUiymiig of them than 
any other University. For tins place of studio 
is situate nie to the King’s Courts, where the 
same lawes are pleaded and argued and judge¬ 
ments by the same given by Judges, men of 
gravitic, ancient in years, perfit and graduate 
in the same lawes. Wherefore, every day in 
Court, the students in those Lawes resort by 
great numbers into those Courts wherein the 
same lawes are road and taught ns it were in 
common sc holes.” 

The reference is to the Inns of Chancery 
and the more famous Inns of Court, which 
together constituted at that period " as it 
were an university or school of all commendable 
qualities requisite for noblemen,” the charges 
being so high that "the children onely of Noble 
men doe studin the Lawes in those Inns.” A 
later writer, Joseph Walton, Esq., Q.C, in a 
paper road before the American liar Associa¬ 
tion in 1890, speaking of the great activity 
of corporate life which the Inns displayed 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, says, "The education of the stu¬ 
dents was not left in the hands of salaried 
teachers, but the Benchers (the governing 
body of the Inns) and the Bar alike cooper¬ 
ated in the work.” The fact that then as 
now no man could practice at the English bur 
unless lie had been admitted as a student at 
one of the Inns of Court and had been in resi¬ 
dence the prescribed number of terms fur¬ 
nishes the final and convincing answer to the 
question propounded by Sir John Forteseue. 

But the Inns were to fall upon evil days. 
As we have learned in America, instruction 
by u salaried teachers ” has some advantages 
over that imparted by busy members of the 
profession, and so it came to pass that the bar, 
which had created the system of legal educa¬ 
tion, through neglect destroyed its own off¬ 
spring, By 1688 it was possible for Roger 
North to say: “Of all the professions in the 
world, that pretend to book learning, none is 
so destitute of institution as that of the Com¬ 
mon Law. Acadcmiek studies, which take in 
that of the civil law, have tutors and pro- 
feasors to aid thorn, and the students are en¬ 
tertained in colleges under a discipline, in the 
midst of societies, that are, or should be, de¬ 
voted to study; which encourages, as well as 
demonstrates, such methods in general ns 
everyone may easily apply to his own particu¬ 
lar use. But for the Common Law, however, 
there are societies which have the outward 
show or pretense of Collegiate Institution, 
yet in reality nothing of that sort is now to 


he found in them; and whereas in more ancient 
times there were exercises used in the 31 all, 
they were more for probation than for insti¬ 
tution; now even those are shrunk into mere 
rorm, and that preserved only for conformity 
to rules, that gentlemen by talc of appearances 
in exercises rather than by any sort of perform¬ 
ances, might be entitled to be culled to the 
Bar.” 

After the abdication of its teaching function 
the corporate Imr left the students to their 
own devices. The”lawes of England” were 
not taught in the universities, and thus the 
system of an office apprenticeship grew up, 
the student becoming a pupil for two or three 
years in the chambers of a conveyancer, 
equity draftsman, or special pleader. The 
requirement of twelve terms (three years) of 
residence in the Inns of Court was satisfied 
by the eating of a certain number of dinners 
in the Hall. This was the state of legal edu¬ 
cation in England from the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth to nearly the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when (in 1832) the great Society of 
Attorneys and Solicitors was formed, for the 
purpose, among other things, of providing for 
the education of its branch of the profession, 
and when (in 1840) the Benchers of the four 
Inns of Court established the Council of Legal 
Education. 

The modern period of legal education in 
England coincides pretty nearly with wlmt may 
be called the second period in the development 
of the law school in the United States, dating 
from about the year I860. There, as here, it 
was due not to an awakening of the univer¬ 
sities to a sense of their duty to the community, 
but to a conscious effort of the profession to 
secure a better equipment for the discharge 
of its increasing responsibilities. It is true 
that the teaching of English law was intro¬ 
duced at Oxford as far back as 1761, when Sir 
William Blackstone delivered his famous lec¬ 
tures there; but the experiment attracted no 
professional students, and exerted no direct 
influence on legal education. It was not until 
the movement inaugurated by the Incorpo¬ 
rated Law Society and the Council of Legal 
Education of the Inns of Court had gained 
considerable momentum that the universities 
awoke from their lethargy and established what 
may bn called schools of law. These include, 
besides the venerable studies in the Roman law, 
upon which tho chief emphasis is still placed, 
courses in general jurisprudence, English con¬ 
stitutional law and history, international law, 
and in the principal topics of English law. 
Apparently these attract but few candidates 
for the bar, and the legal profession, as of old, 
pursues its own course. Tho charnel or of the 
instruction provided by tho latter is hugely 
determined by the time-honored division of 
the professional field between the two distinct 
orders of solicitors and barristers. The hon¬ 
orable societies which constitute the four Inns 
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of Court are gilds of barristers, and the educa¬ 
tion provided by thorn is confined to candi¬ 
dates for the bur in the reslrioted English 
souse of that term. It was to meet the demand 
for more systematic training for the neglected 
solicitor's clerk that the Incorporated Law 
Society (now the Law Society of the United 
Kingdom) has instituted examinations to test 
the proficiency of students in the principles 
of law and procedure. Quito recently the 
society has also opened some courses of in¬ 
struction. Meanwhile in the Inns of Court the 
potential barrister may, if lie so desires, pursue 
courses of lectures in the whole held of English 
law as well as in Roman law, jurisprudence, and 
international law. But lie is not required to 
do so, and it is reported that he seldom does. 
The new university foundations in London, 
and several of the provincial centers — Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield — 
have also set themselves, somewhat feebly 
as yet, to the teaching of the law of the land. 

The looseness and lack of consistency of the 
scheme of legal education in England renders 
it a difficult task to describe it as a whole, or 
to characterise it fairly. It seems as yet to 
bo without form and void. The two older 
universities are still out of the current of pro¬ 
fessional influence. Their emphasis is still on 
the law of the dead past rather than of the 
living present, and they have not sought to es¬ 
tablish any relation between the two. Their 
courses in English law are too general in char¬ 
acter to bo of much use to the professional 
student, and it is doubtful if he would avail 
himself of them if they were perfectly adapted 
to his purpose. The tradition t of the bar 
still strongly favors a " practical” educa¬ 
tion, obtained principally in a law office, 
with enough reading of the standard text¬ 
books to enable the student to pass the pre¬ 
scribed examinations. As it is of no particular 
advantage to him to attend law lectures, 
he is in general content to do without them. 
It is reported that the total number of law 
students registered in the universities and the 
Inns of Court does not exceed 2000, a much 
smaller number than the Inns alone harbored 
in the sixteenth century. The lectures in the 
Inns, like those in the universities, are for 
the most part of the didactic sort, often con¬ 
sisting of dictation. Tho " case method,” 
which is revolutionizing the teaching of law in 
America, is spoken of with respect, but is no¬ 
where employed. It may be added that there 
is no uniform standard of preliminary education 
for law students, that the courses of instruc¬ 
tion are short, — not more than a year being 
devoted to tho English law in most schools, — 
and that, excepting in the older universities, 
the instruction is for the most part given by 
members of tho active bar. The only "sys¬ 
tem ,J that can bo detected is tho system of 
examinations. These are substantially the 
same in ail the universities, in the Inns of 


Court, and in the Law Society, and are said to 
be of a rigorous character. 

It is apparent that much remains to be done 
to make the legal education of England 
the efficient instrument of legal progress that 
the times demand. But wo tire told that there 
is much ground for encouragement; that the 
bar is awakening to the need of reform, that 
the universities and Inns are feeling tho in¬ 
fluence of the American renaissance 01 the last 
two decades, and that a new Society of Public 
Teachers of Law in England and Wales has 
recently been formed to organize and push 
forward the work of legal education in the 
mother country of the common law. As Pro¬ 
fessor Ilazeltinc of Cambridge says, " These 
are happy auguries for the future." 

The Continent of Europe. — The American 
law school lias for more than fifty years held the 
admiration of the profession in England, and 
lias received unstinted praise from the leaders 
of that kindred bar — a fact which a compari¬ 
son between the conditions of legal education 
in the two countries serves to explain. But 
no such acclaim comes from Continental jurists. 
For thorn the American system, even at its 
best, falls lamentably short of that ideal of 
sound scholarship which informs the legal edu¬ 
cation of the Continental countries of western 
Europe. As the inheritors of a tradition of 
world law. which was itself only the expression 
of natural law, ft law written in the constitu¬ 
tion of man, the jurists of Europe cannot regard 
the study of any isolated legal system, however 
developed and complete in itself, as in any 
proper sense a scientific performance. To 
the French or the German student, who re¬ 
gards his polity as only a fragment of a world 
order, the solf-containcdj self-satisfied attitude 
of the English and American lawyer seems nar¬ 
row and provincial. It would be as reasonable, 
as sciontifie, to study the institution of the 
family without reference to the society of 
which it forms a part as to study the law of a 
given community without reference to tho 
general law. Hence the Continental student 
refuses to be impressed with our claim that by 
making the study of the cases the basis of legal 
instruction wo have made our teaching of the 
law Scientific, lie answers that a scientific 
method docs not of itself make a science. He 
insists that the content of a subject of study 
is as important as tho method of investigation 
employed upon it, and that until wo have, 
through a now birth of scholarship, related our 
law to that of the rest of the civilized world, 
past and present, and to the ethical and social 
sciences, wc shall never have a legal education 
worthy of the name. 

This description of tho conditions which 
have formed the ideal of legal scholarship on 
the Continent and determined the character 
of tho legal education which there prevails 
points back of the universities to an order of 
ideas of which they arc in part the fruit and 
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in part tho preservers. As his law was the of a general and fundamental character. The 
law of imperial Romo, the Continental lawyer, student is encouraged to avail himself of the 
had there been no universities, could not have courses in philosophy (including ethics), logic, 
failed to conceive of the law that he was called economics, and sociology given under the mis- 
upon to administer as only a part of tho general pices of the facility of philosophy, and it is 
European law. The law student acquired n said that few of t hem neglect to do so. On tho 
knowledge of hia own law through the study completion of Ms course the student is auh- 
of the Roman law. But here the university jeeted to a rigorous examination covering all 
was a necessary instrumentality. The law to tho work done by him. If he is a cnndidalefor 
be learned was not an indigenous common law. the doctor's decree, he submits a disserto- 
as in England, but a system banded down and lion on some topic in tho law to which he has 
" received/' set forth in a language which only given special attention. 

the learned know, and expounded in writings The course of “ theoretical ” instruction 
of great erudition which only the learned could here outlined is the same for nil law students, 
interpret and expound. And thus, ns the but there is a further course of “ practical" 
only depository of this learning and of the texts instruction which varies more or less according 
and other material on which it was based, the to the career which the referendary or graduate, 
university became the seat of legal instruction, intends to pursue. It will bo borne in mind 
Its instruction was arid enough at first — the that in Germany the law is studied not only as 
scholastic interpretation of the inspired texts a preparation for legal practice, but for the 
and of the scarcely less inspired gloss which bench (there a separate profession) and for 
encrusted it. But with the Renaissance a new other branches of the public service. To con- 
spirit entered into tho teaching of law, as into fine our attention to the bench and bar, it may 
every other department of university cduca- he said that the candidate for the latter is ra¬ 
tion, and it was broadened and enriched by tho quired to spend not less than four years, and 
study of philosophy and of general principles tho candidate for the former from eight to nine 
of jurisprudence. But it was not until the years, in the service of tho state; ns an assessor 
nineteenth century that the despised local law or assistant in the courts and in other legal 
came to be accounted worthy of a place in tho positions, always under supervision and in- 
university curriculum, and not until the last struction. at the end of which time he again 
quarter of tho century that it was received as submits himself to an examination to test his 
of equal worth and dignity with the Roman law. fitness for the service for which he offers liiin- 
The new value which, under tho reviving spirit self. Then and not until then is the systematic 
of nationalism, has been put on the local common legal education complete, 
law in all continental countries and especially in France. — The uniformity which, combined 
Germany has contributed powerfully to this rc- with a wide range of freedom in the election 
suit. courses and instructors, characterizes the sys- 

Germany. — But tho European universities tem of university instruction in law in Germany, 
are not only tho recognized seals of legal learn- is lacking in the “French universities. Tho 
ingj they are also, through their relations to system which there obtains is one of great 
the government, the official gateways to tho flexibility, adapting itself to that one of the half 
public service. Through them and in no other dozen or more branches of tho legal profession 
way is admittance gained to the bench, tho which the student proposes to enter. Ncvcr- 
bar, the high offices of state. This is pro- thelcss, as all but ft comparatively small lium- 
ominently true of tho universities of Germany, ber pursue the complete course of study lcad- 
which have long enjoyed the monopoly, and ing to the degree of licentiate in law ( licence en 
it is not too much to say that they have fairly droit), the more restricted courses which ^re- 
earned it, through tho combined practical and pare for the lower grades of the profession, 
scientific diameter of tho education a Horded (auouds, notaries, and hmssiers) may bo neg- 
by them. Tho student matriculates at the looted. Tho student who aspires to become 
university at tho age of eighteen or nineteen on an avocal or magistrate, or, indeed, to enter 
the completion of his course in the secondary any of the higher grades of the public service, 
school (Gymnasium). His studies, which cover matriculates at the university, as in Germany, 
tho whole range of Gorman as well as Roman on the completion of his course in the lycte or 
law, include also international law, the philos- secondary school. Ho is n year or two younger 
ophy of law, comparative jurisprudence, general than the German student, but is more serious- 
nnd German legal history, anti political science, minded and wastes little or no lime in getting 
and can usually bo completed in three years, down to work. The character as well as the 
The instruction is mainly by lectures, with scope of tho instruction imparted is well cx- 
littlo or no discussion, though these nro sup- pressed in a paper on “ Tho Teaching of tho 
plomcntod by seminars and practica for tho Law in France, ,J rend by Thomas Barclay of 
more advanced and ambitious students. The the French bar, before the American Bar As- 
lecturcs and other exorcises are admittedly of socintion in 1890. The teaching of tho pro- 
a thoroughly scientific character, involving lessors (of whom there arc thirty eight in the 
at every stage tho consideration of principles law faculty of Paris), ho tells us, “ is distrib- 
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uteri with a view to enable the student to 
take the degree of licence en droit at the ter- 
mi nation of an ordinary three years' course of 
university study. There is an examination at 
the end of each year, and no student for the 
degree of licence can enter for either of the three 
examinations out of their prescribed order. 

"The subjects of the first year's study arc 
as follows: Roman law — the lectures on this 
subject embrace the whole of the legal insti¬ 
tutions of Rome, with a view to initiating tho 
student into tho part which history plays in 
the development of law. History of French 
civil and constitutional law — here the idea is 
to awaken in tho student that interest in tradi¬ 
tion, and at the same time that critical under¬ 
standing of laws by reference to their origin, 
which will bring him to respect their character 
without making him ft slave to their form. 

“ In the same order of ideas there is a course 
of lectures for the first year's student in Political 
Economy treated with regard to the current 
development of legislation, on the assumption 
that he will be enabled to understand a law 
better if he sees the reason for it. Lastly is 
included about one third of the contents of 
tho Civil Code in which the lecturer endeavors 
again to explain why the law is as it is, and, 
as far as possible, to connect its provisions with 
the ethical basis upon which it rests. 

" The second year’s study includes another 
one third approximately of the matters treated 
in the Civil Code. Tho study of Roman law 
continues, but in this year it is treated with 
special reference to what contemporary French 
law has borrowed from it. In this year also 
the student must attend lectures on criminal 
law, administrative law, and public international 
law, 

° In the third year he takes the remaining 
one third of the contents of the civil code, and 
commercial law, private international law and 
civil procedure. 

Though this university training, culminating 
in the licence eti droit, is n necessary stage in 
tho evolution of the French lawyer, he is not 
entitled to call himself an avocai or to practice 
as such in tho higher courts until he has also 
devoted throe years to ° assiduous attendance 
at the hearings in court ” and has carried on 
practical work and discussions under the direc¬ 
tion of the “Order of Advocates," 

Other Countries, — The legal instruction in 
other continental universities docs not differ 
in important respects from that given in Ger¬ 
many and Franco. In some more attention 
is paid to the philosophy of law and to general 
and comparative jurisprudence than in others, 
and in the universities of Austria and Italy to 
economic history and theory, to social legisla¬ 
tion or to ecclesiastical law, but the spirit which 
animates them is everywhere the same. Law 
is treated as a branch of social science, having 
its roots in ethics and in the history of civiliza¬ 
tion, and accordingly as a true university 


discipline to be studied in the spirit of scholar¬ 
ship and science. The only conspicuous defect 
in ^the continental scheme of legal education 
is its complete neglect of that great system of 
the common law which divides the hegemony 
of the western world with the Roman law. 

G. W. K. 
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LAW, WILLIAM (1686-1781). — English 
divine and mystic; bom near Stamford in 
Northamptonshire. Ilo graduated at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1705, and was ordained in 1711. 
Owing to his Jacobite views, he was deprived 
of his degrees in 1713. As a non-juror he was 
excluded from preferments in the Church. 
Law was a prolific writer in the field of theology, 
and for one work, CAri&tian Perfection } he re¬ 
ceived a gift of £1000, with which he founded 
a school for girls at King's Cliflfe. In 1745, 
through the help of the widow of one of his 
admirers and a friend, ho founded a school for 
boys and almshouses at King's ClifTe, Law 
and his two friends lived as nearly as possible 
according to the principles laid down in his 
most important work, A Serious Call to a 
Devout ami Holy Life (1728). Hero he devotes 
some chapters to education, and attacks the 
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prevailing system as tending to pride, vain¬ 
glory, ami aiphitton. The only bnais of edu¬ 
cation is Christianity; hence humility and 
meekness arc its ends. The method accord¬ 
ingly should be the study of tho experiences of 
men who have led Christian lives. In tho same 
way girls should not he trained up to value 
nothing but personal henuty; rather should 
they learn to live for their own Hakes and tho 
service of God. And it was along these lines 
that tho Rules In be observed by (firla at the 
King's Cliffo School were drawn up. While 
Law's works have been neglected, his influence 
may he measured by the work of the Wesleys, 
WliitofielcL and other evangelical leaders who 
frequently visited him. 
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LAWN TENNIS, — This game _ is very 
modern in its present form, though it had its 
prototypes in comparatively distant ages. 
There are records showing that crude games 
of the lawn tennis typo were played in Italy 
and in France several hundreds of years ago. 
Quo of these crude games, la longue pautuc 
of tiro French, was carried to England, and wns 
probably tho forerunner of modem lawn tennis. 
In 1874 Major Wingfield introduced a game 
under the name of aphairistike, which wns 
gradually modified and the name changed to 
lawn tennis, and in 1877 definite rules were 
drawn up and the fust championship contest 
held. Since 1877 lawn tennis has spread 
throughout England, the British colonies, 
America, France, -- everywhere, in fact, where 
two or three Englishmen arc gathered together. 

The reasons for the great popularity of this 
game are many. It requires but a small piece 
of level ground;_ it is adapted to both sexes, 
all ages, and various degrees of strength; it is 
intensely interesting; it may be played by two. 
three, or four persons; and, like croquet and 
golf, it is a distinctly social game. One of tho 
most difficult problems in physical education 
is to teach students in our schools and colleges 
forms of exercise which may be kept up after 
graduation. Lawn tennis fulfills this condition 
in a larger measure than any other game or 
sport. The popularity of lawn tennis is attested 
by the fact that it is the most widespread game 
in the colleges and secondary schools of tho 
United States; 1)7,G per cent of the colleges 
have from one to fifty-two tennis courts. 

A tennis court may be laid out on a smooth 
lawn or a surface of clay and gravel, Tho 
dimensions for a singlo court (for two players) 
are 27 by 78 feet; a double court (for three 
or four players) is 36 by 78 feet. It is necessary 
to have at least ft loot clear on each side and 
20 feet at each end. The directions for laying 
out tennis courts, the rules of the game, 'and 


other kinds of information concerning the con¬ 
duct of tournaments, etc., live described in 
detail in the Lawn Tennis Guide, published 
annually (Boston, Mass). 

G, L. M. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON 
WIS. — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1MH as an academy, with the title Lawrence 
Institute, In 1819 the title was changed to 
Lawrence University, and in 1908 to Lnwrcnce 
College. Collegiate music, expression, and art 
departments are maintained. The entrance 
requirements arc fifteen units. The college 
offers a four-year course, lending to the degree 
of A,B. A pre-engineering course fitting stu¬ 
dents to continue a professional course at the 
University of Wisconsin is also offered. There 
is a faculty of forty-three members. The 
enrollment of students in 1911-1912 was 450 in 
the college. 

LAWS, SCHOOL. — Seo Legislation, 
Educational; Bchooi. Laws and Decisions. 

LEACH, DANIEL <1800-1891). — School 
superintendent and textbook author; bom at 
Bridgewater, Mass, Ho received his secondary 
school training at tho Bridgewater Academy, 
and was graduated from Brown University m 
1830. For several years he taught in tho public 
schools. For ton years (1838-1848) he wns 
principal of the Classical High School at 
Roxbury (Boston). From 1848 to 1855 he 
was one of tho agents (supervisors) of tho 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts; 
and from 1855 to 1884 he was city superin¬ 
tendent of the schools of Providence, It.I, 
lie was active in the educational associations 
of New England, and was a frequent contributor 
to educational journals. 4 He published three 
textbooks — an arithmetic, a spelling book, 
and a geography. W. S. M. 


LEANDER CLARK COLLEGE, TOLEDO, 
I A. — A coeducational institution founded in 
1856 under the auspices of tho United Brethren 
Church at Shucyvillc and moved to its present 
location 1881. It maintains an academy, 
college of liberal arts, teachers' course, music, 
business, olocution, and fino arts courses. 
The entrance requirements arc about fourteen 
units. Tho college confers tho A.B., A.M., and 
M.S., the two latter on completion of a year's 
residence and the presentation of a thesis. In 
HHO-lDVl the enrolment wns 262 students, ol 
which 78 wero in the college. Tho faculty 
consists of eighteen members. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. — Sec Academies; 
Institut db France; Scientific Societies; 
Germany, Education in; and articles on 
other national systems, 

LEARNING. — The process whereby ex¬ 
periences nre gained which function effectively 
in meeting new situations. This process may 
take many different forms, and what is popu¬ 
larly oalled learning is usually a complex process 
involving many of these forms. All learning 
presupposes on the part of tho Joanier a stock 
of innate dispositions ami instinctive tendencies 
which arc the foundation for all acquired 
responses. 

The simplest typo of learning is the forma¬ 
tion and development of perceptual processes. 
The stimulation of the sense organs is both 
logically and genetically the beginning of the 
learning process. Such stimulation leads to 
the organization of perceptual experiences. 
The importance o( building upon such a con¬ 
crete foundation has been frequently em¬ 
phasized in educational theories, but there is 
always a tendency to fall back upon the sym¬ 
bolic and forma! without a sufficient concrete 
perceptual, basis. True perceptual develop¬ 
ment demands much more than mere pres¬ 
entation of the objects of the external world 
to tho pupil. It cannot be taken for granted 
tlmt children will recognize the true character 
of objects thus presented, Perceptual develop¬ 
ment demands tho careful annlysia of objects 
into their elements through observation and 
the fusion of these elements into new wholes. 

The second type of learning is the acquisition 
of bodily habits, which frequently goes forward 
in connection with the progress of perceptual 
learning just mentioned. Habits may aviso 
directly from instincts, in which case there is 
little, If any, of the learning processes involved. 
They may also arise by tho method known as 
that of “ trial and success.” This method of 
learning is typical of both man and the lower 
animals. An unusual situation, or ono for 
which no organized response is already present, 
calls forth diffuse movements, some of which 
are accidentally successful and tend, therefore, 
to be repeated, while the unsuccessful move¬ 
ments are gradually eliminated and an habitual 
mode of response established. The older 
education neglected this aspect of the learning 
process, which is emphasized in the modern 
subjects of manual training, drawing, etc. 

Tho acquisition of language, written and 
spoken, is tho most important of all human 
habits, because of its connection with the third 
type of learning, which belongs essentially 
to man, namely, the acquisition of power of 
response through tho medium of ideas. Ideas 
arc transmitted by means of language and re¬ 
tained by means of memory; hence, the popular 
use of the term "learning” as equivalent to 
memorizing. 

In the work of the schoolroom most of these 


forms of learning arc combined. The process 
of learning to read, for example, involves the 
perceptual recognition of words and sentences, 
the motor responses of eye and voice, and, if 
tho reading is not merely mechanical, the ac¬ 
quisition of ideas. 15. II. C. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE. — By this is meant 
leaves of absence for a term, or year, granted to 
teachers, for good reasons and frequently on 
partial pay, their positions being hold for them 
until their return. Such leaves of absence are 
common in the larger universities, where the 
sabbatical leave is a well-established institution. 
In such institutions the teacher is allowed to 
spend each seventh year in absence on one half, 
two thirds, three fourths, and sometimes on 
full pay. In a few of our larger institutions 
the half-sabbatical is also allowed, a half-year 
on partial pay being allowed after each three 
years of service. In the smaller colleges and 
in tho state normal schools such leaves on pay 
are seldom granted, and, when granted, nre 
more frequently granted for long and meri¬ 
torious service than ns a regular privilege for 
all. As the salary of the instructors in such 
institutions is usually so small that they can¬ 
not afford to take vacations at their own ex¬ 
pense, such leaves of absence for study are 
seldom taken except by young instructors 
who arc trying to complete their studies for a 
university degree. The result is that these in¬ 
stitutions suffer because their instructors lack 
contact with men in their own linos in other 
and in larger institutions. 'Hie summer ses¬ 
sion of the larger universities, however, is doing 
much to remedy this defect. 

In the public schools such leaves of absence 
for study and travel are confined entirely to a 
few largo cities. Many cities arc so far neglect¬ 
ful of their own interests that they refuse to 
grant leaves of absence (o their own teachers, 
even when they are willing to travel and study 
at their own expense. In a few cities, such as 
Boston and Rochester, the plan of granting 
to teachers a year off from time to time for 
purposes of travel and study has been adopted; 
but the number of such cities is as yet very 
small. Both Boston and Rochester provide 
for vacations for purposes of travel and study 
after seven years of service, on half pay, and 
Boston has provided further for years of rest on 
full pay for long and meritorious service. A 
few other cities, as for example Omaha, have 
adopted the plan of granting leaves of absence 
for study to those teachers who are willing to 
take them at their own expense, and, in lieu of 
6G9 
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any pay while absent, grunting ftuljiry imirwisra 
on the basis of such study on the return of 
the teachers to the school system. Probably 
few things would he of greater value to teachers 
in the elementary schools of our cities than an 
occasional year off on partial pay fur purposes of 
travel or study, and the extension of the plan 
of sabbatical leaves is one of much importance. 
Certainly leaves of absence without pay for any 
worthy educational purpose ought to ho granted 
cheerfully by Hoards of Kiln cation. 


LEAVING CERTIFICATE. — A form of 
certificate granted to pupils in elementary or 
secondary schools, carrying; with it certain 
privileges. In elementary schools such certifi¬ 
cates indicate that the pupils have completed 
certain required work, years, or courses, or 
have been in regular attendance for a certain 
time, and arc usually used as permits to go out 
to work. Such a certificate has been in exist¬ 
ence in France for thirty years, where it is 
given, on the basis of a public examination, to 
those pupils who have completed the primary 
ftcbool course and have reached the minimum 
age of eleven years. The examination covers 
only the subjects studied in the elementary 
schools up to the completion of the count moycn, 
and the certificates awarded {enrtifient deludes 
ttemenlairc) arc much esteemed by French 
children and parents, and are almost a pre¬ 
requisite for employment of any i kind. An¬ 
other certificate marking the attainment of a 
somewhat higher stage is the ccrtifmt delude 
primairc supdricurc. (Sec Fjianuk, Educa¬ 
tion in.) 

In England local authorities may frame by¬ 
laws regulating the total or partial exemption 
of pupils from school attendance, and in addi¬ 
tion may insist that such pupils obtain from 
an Inspector of the Board of Education a 
certificate of proficiency to the effect that a 
candidate has attained the standard of the 
grade which he should have reached by age. 
No certificate is granted below the fourth 
standard or grade. The whole matter is now 
under consideration of the authorities. 

In the United States there 5s no certificate 
as such, though the elementary school, or gram¬ 
mar school diploma, granted almost every¬ 
where, is in effect a somewhat similar Certificate, 
but much less highly esteemed by both pupils 
and employers than is the case in France. 
Diplomas of graduation are commonly granted 
to those who complete the eighth grade (in 
some cases still the ninth) of city schools, and 
generally Die ninth grade (though frequently 
the eighth, and, in some parts of the South, the 
sixth) in rural schools. In most cases diplomas 
signed by the city or county superintendent 
of schools, or the county board of education, 
aro issued to the graduates, and graduating 
exercises of a somewhat formal character are 
very frequently held, To many this marks 


the completion of their school course, and (ho 
diploma thus becomes for them a leaving certifi¬ 
cate. The diploma bus an academic value 
almost entirely, and is of use to the pupil only 
in case lie or she desires to enter a high school. 
In itself it is seldom required or asked for as a 
prerequisite to employment, and no such im¬ 
portance is ns yet placed on its possession as is 
the case in France, 

>So far as leaving certificates aro granted, 
they partake of the nature of work certificates! 
or age nud schooling certificates, These me 
granted in almost all slates where a child- 
labor law is strictly enforced, ami they thus be¬ 
come a prerequisite for employment in the case 
of young persons. A eoiimum form is a 
ecrliliealo from the school authorities, stating 
t lie pupil's age, and certifying t hat he is entitled 
to employment at certain kinds of labor ami 
for certain hours. Pupils from fourteen to 
sixteen are commonly required to hold such 
permits, and all illiterate minors, over sixteen, 
m some states must present evidence of at¬ 
tendance at evening schools to he entitled to 
employment in the day time. These certifi¬ 
cates must, he kept on file by the employer, 
and exhibited, on request, to attendance 
officers and labor inspectors, Massachusetts 
presents mi excellent example of the employ¬ 
ment of this kind of a leaving certificate. Two 
other forms of such permits/or certificates, are 
commonly granted. One is ti permit to school 
children, usually between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen only, granted by the school au¬ 
thorities or the juvenile court judge, on evidence 
of parental need for the labor of the children, 
mrmitting them to engage in certain forms of 
ighl labor during certain specified hours. 
Badges are sometimes used, ntf in the case of 
the? New York City newsboys. The other form 
of labor permit or certificate ia that permitting 
children who have been in regular attend mice 
at school during the preceding year to engage 
in certain forms of labor during the summer 
or other vacation. Such permits state the age, 
define the time limits of the vacation, nud 
specify the kind of labor permitted. (See 
Cnum Labor; England, Education in; 
France, Education in; Part Time School 
Attendance.) 

Leaving certificates from secondary schools 
aro usually granted to candidates who have 
reached at least the age of sixteen ami have 
attained a certain standard in secondary 
school subjects. Most frequently such certifi¬ 
cates serve to exempt their holders from other 
examinations required for entrance into the 
universities, or certain professions, c.g, in 
England, accounting, medicine, architecture, 
etc. School leaving certificates may be granted 
by the State, as in Germany and France, or by 
universities, ns in England mid America, In 
Germany there nrc two types of leaving certifi¬ 
cates, the ICinjfihrigenschcin, or certificate for 
admission to one year of military service, 
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granted at the end of a six-year course in a 
secondary school, and the Abiturientenpritfung 
(q.v.) , granted at tho end of a full nine-year 
course. In Franco tho leaving certificate is 
the BaccalauUal {(pv.). In England there arc 
numerous examining bodies which grant such 
certificates; the most prominent are the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Foard, the Joint Matricu¬ 
lation Hoard of the Northevn Universities, 
the University of London, and the College of 
Preceptors. Each university also conducts its 
own matriculation examinations and system 
of school inspection, and in many cases the 
certificates granted are equivalent to leaving 
certificates. The tendency to establish some 
system of mtcrrocogirition. of certificates is 
at present being considered under the Board 
of Education, but there is not much likelihood 
that any general, stntc-widc certificate, con¬ 
ducted by the central board, will be intro¬ 
duced. (Sec England, Board of Education, 
Consultative Committee, Proposals for a Sys¬ 
tem of School Certificates , London, 1904 ; and 
Report on Examinations in Secondary Schools, 
11)1L) In America school leaving certificates 
arc found commonly in the Middle West and 
the West, along with the general system of 
accrediting schools. 

Sec Accredited Schools; England, Edu¬ 
cation in; Examinations; France, Edu¬ 
cation in; Germany, Education in; and 
oilier national systems. 

LEAVING SCHOOL. —• See Compulsory 
Attendance; Retardation and Elimination 
op Puma; Leaving Certificates, 

LEBANON UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, 
OHIO.— A coeducational institution organized 
in 1855 ns the Southwestern Normal School. 
The present title was adopted in 1007, and in 
1908 by an act of the Ohio legislature the 
university became a part of the city school 
system, supported by city tax. Colleges of 
liberal arts, of business methods, fine arts, a 
college for teachers, a school for agriculture, 
summer school, preparatory school, and a uni¬ 
versity extension department are maintained. 
More thun 4000 students have received a part 
of their education in this institution. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, ANN- 
VILLE, PA. — A eoedueational institution es¬ 
tablished in L8GG under the. auspices of the 
United Brethren Church. Academic, college, 
music, and art depart mo ills are maintained. 
The entrance requirements are fifteen units. 
Classical, chemical-biological, mathematical- 
physical, historical-political, and modern lan¬ 
guage courses are offered, leading to the degree 
A.lb Of 232 students enrolled in 1910-1911, 
119 were in tho college department, The 
faculty numbers twenty-one members. 


LECONTE, JOSEPH (1832-1901). — Scien¬ 
tist, university professor, and textbook author; 
educated at the University of Georgia, the 
New York Medical College, ami the Lawrenco 
Scientific School of Harvard. lie was pro¬ 
fessor in the University of South Carolina 
(1850-1869) and the University of California 
(1869-1901), He assisted Professor Louis 
Agassiz (</.».) on his scientific expedition to tho 
coast of Florida. Ho was the author of Ele¬ 
ments of Geology (1S78). Compend of Geology 
(1884), Comparative Physiology (1900), and 
of ono hundred and fifty scientific and phil¬ 
osophical papers. W. S. M. 

LECTURE METHOD. — Any use of ex¬ 
tended, formal discourse for the presentation 
of knowledge to students may be included 
under the lecture method. It 1ms its largest 
value and its widest use among mature students 
and in those subjects where an objective 
method cannot be readily utilized. Hence its 
wide use in colleges and universities, where 
almost nil fields, save those of linguistics and 
the natural and applied sciences, employ it 
as the dominant method of instruction. The 
lecture method is only slightly used in the 
high school, and not at all in the elementary 
school, save in the highly amended form of 
short and intermittent talks. Us restricted 
use in the lower schools is due to the obvious 
limitations of the method, The instructor 
has no way of knowing as he proceeds that each 
point and its relation is mastered, and the stu¬ 
dent himself is not given the opportunity for 
interruption in case of failure or doubt in grasp¬ 
ing the argument, which would be the case 
where the method of discussion is utilized. 
The response of students in the lecture room 
is receptive rather than active, and the impres¬ 
sions, being given by verbal means with little 
or no chance for objective or other visual 
demonstration, arc likely to be abstract and 
verbal, if not actually hazy. II. S. 

See Information Talks ; also the section 
on method in the articles on the various aca¬ 
demic subjects. 

LECTURE SYSTEMS. —The provision of 
lectures for tho public has become widely 
ramified and has assumed many forms. The 
system of free public lectures maintained^ by 
school authorities, now one of the most wide¬ 
spread, at any rate in the United States, is of 
recent origin, and was inaugurated in New York 
in 1889. Free lectures had been provided by 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
1884, but only for teachers. The total number 
of lectures given in 1909-1910 was 1654 
(literature, history, sociology, art, 854; 
general and applied science, 318; descriptive 
geography, 391; Italian, Yiddish, and German, 
§1). These wore attended by 959,982 persons, 
while 134 local superintendents and 56 storc- 
opticon operators were employed. The 
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system was adopted by many largo cities, 
e.g, Boston (I HOG), Philadelphia (1808), 
Chicago (1897), Newark, Cincinnati, Rochester, 
and many others. Generally the lectures 
originated from the activity of clubs or assn- 
elutions, e.g. at Boston through the Twentieth 
Century Club ami the Home and School 
Association, and at Philadelphia through the 
Homo and School League, which worked in 
connection with school authorities, providing 
lectures and receiving the use of school build¬ 
ings. This phase of the subject will be treated 
under the School as a Social Cunt nil, It is 
also in couucetuiu with the school that some 
city systems and private schools have insti¬ 
tuted special lecture courses to which the 
parents of scholars arc invited, and which uro 
afterwards discussed by parents ami teachers. 
(See Parents and Suuuols.) Another form 
of this activity is found in connection with 
museums in which popular scientific lee lures 
arc given in connection with the exhibits. 
(Sec Botany; Libraries; Museums.) In ad¬ 
dition to those systems of free public lectures, 
numerous clubs and associations have provided 
and continue to provide semi-public lectures 
and courses. Of these the chief may bo men¬ 
tioned* and will be found treated under separate 
heads: Chautauqua; Concord School of 

PmLOSOl»HV AND LITEHATUHEJ Co()UKRATIVB 

Holidays Association; Lyceum; Mechan¬ 
ics Institutes; Y.M.C.A. Of n more formal 
character, tuul differing from public^ lecture 
systems in being specialized and technical, ami 
in most cases consisting of courses of lectures, 
arc those conducted for the training of teachers 
in service (see Institutes; Teachers, Train- 
I no of); for the improvement of agriculture, 
conducted by agricultural boards ami univer¬ 
sity departments of agriculture (see Auhicul- 
tuual Education); for further education of 
adults conducted by private organizations, 
public school authorities, and universities, see 
Adult Education; University Extension; 
Working Men's Colleges; Workers* Edu- 
CATIO N A L Assoui ATI ON. 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD, — General Leek* 
work as an educator only is here considered. 
Born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 1807, 
Lee graduated from the U. S. Military Acad¬ 
emy in 1829, with the very unusual honor of a 
perfect record. Subsequently (l852-lHuh) he 
served most ably ns superintendent there, 
gaining an experience useful in fits later edu¬ 
cational work. At the close of the Civil War, 
Lee was the idol of the South, and the most 
respected in the North of ull who had been 
connected with the Confederacy. Bereft of his 
profession, broken in fortune, lie nevertheless 
declined the offer of an independent estate in 
England, and refused likewise to lend his name 
to remunerative financial enterprises. The 
very esteem in which he was held fixed in him 
the determination to contribute personally to 
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the rehabilitation of the South. With neither 
inclination nor aptitude for statesmanship, ho 
selected the field of education as the one in 
which he could vendor his best service. Feeling 
that ho belonged to the whole South, lift refused 
the headship of a denominational college. 
Fearing political entanglements, he declined 
overtures from the state university of Virginia. 
Instead he a craped (September, lftGG) tho 
presidency of Washington College (now Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University, ly.t?,). This insti¬ 
tution had been endowed by Washington; but 
the disasters of the lute war had scattered its 
funds, while a hostile army bad destroyed its 
equipment ami all hut wrecked its buildings. 
To tho upbuilding of this college as n social 
agency Lee gave the remainder of Ins life. Iljg 
general policy was to make the college course 
“ practical” in order to meet the pressing needs 
of the devastated section. Departments of 
engineering and "applied chemistry ” wore in¬ 
troduced, and a school of commerce planned. 
To render these newer courses more accessible, 
tho uniform curriculum gave way to the elec¬ 
tive system. The success of the new president 
was in all respects preeminent. In the words 
of one of his colleagues, ” ho found the college 
irnclieajly bankrupt, disorganized, deserted; 
io left it rich, strong, and crowded with stu¬ 
dents , . . he guvo it organization, unity, 
energy, and practical success.” The influence 
of his "personality on the student body was not 
the least of his successes. 

Upon Lee’s death (Oct. 12 , 1870) the college, 
feeling itself justly entitled to the honor, had 
its name changed to Washington and Lee 
University (f/.u.) W. II. K. 

TUIerencea: — 

Jonkh, J. W. Personal Reminiscences of (7cn. Robert 
tt, Lee. (Now York. 1874.) 

Pace, T. N. Robert IS> Lee: Man atul Holdier. (New 
York, 1912.) 

LEEDS, UNIVERSITY OF, LEEDS, ENG. 
— One of the recently founded English univer¬ 
sities. The university had its origin in the 
Yorkshire College, which was formed in 1884 
by the amalgamation of the Leeds School of 
Medicine (1831) and a college of science (1874). 
From 1887 to 1903 the college was a constituent 
part of the Victoria University, together with 
Owens College, Manchester, and University 
College, Liverpool; and venuuuo.d such after 
the lust body obtained a university charter. 
In 1904 Yorkshire College obtained a charter 
and became by act of Parliament the Univer¬ 
sity of Leeds, with all the usual power apper¬ 
taining to such a body, “ to do nil svU'.h things 
as may be requisite, ... to cultivate am] pro¬ 
mote arts, science, and learning.” Tho govern¬ 
ing hotly consists of the Court, which is formed 
by the Chancellor^ Pro-Chancellor, Vicc-Chan- 
cellor, and Pro-Yiee-Chnncollor, ami repre¬ 
sentatives of the universities and schools, of 
local councils, of benefactors, of tho Crown, 
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and others. The Council is the executive 
body, and the Senate has the general regulation 
of academic work. The university is main¬ 
tained by endowments, donations from dif¬ 
ferent sources, government grants, grants from 
city and county councils m the Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and student fees, Tho Cloth- 
workers' Company of London gives an annual 
subsidy of £4000, and has provided buildings 
for instruction in dyeing, textiles, and tinctorial 
chemistry, while the Skinners' Company sup¬ 
ports a department for instruction in subjects 
appertaining to the leather industries. Work 
is offered in departments of arts, commerce, 
law, science and technology, medicine, and 
dental surgery. With tho university are 
Affiliated the Huddersfield Technical College, 
mid tho College of the Resurrection, Mir field. 
Evening classes and extension courses are 
given. With the aid of the county council of 
the North, East, and West Hidings the univer¬ 
sity conducts agricultural courses and experi¬ 
ments, and semis lecturers and dairying instruc¬ 
tors to various local centers. While the general 
cultural work is strong, the applied sciences 
receive especial attention. Classes ami labora¬ 
tories arc open to men and women on the same 
terms. The university is not residential, but 
facilities are afforded for the accommodation 
of students, who, however, arc drawn in the 
majority from a radius of thirty miles of the 
city. As in tho ease of the other universities 
recently established, considerable progress has 
boon made especially in adaptation to local 
needs ami interests. Professor Michael E. 
Sadler was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
university in October, 1011, The enrollment 
in H)11-1012 was 901, with a teaching staff 
of 152. 

Reference s — 

England, JJonid of Education. Reports /rom Universi¬ 
ties <md University CoUeocs. (London, 1911,) 

LEFT-HA NDEDNESS. — SccAmbi dexter- 
1TY. 

LEGAL EDUCATION. — See Law, Educa¬ 
tion for THE, 

LEGAL RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, —See 
Child hog i), Legislation for the Conserva¬ 
tion and Protection of. 

LEGISLATION, EDUCATIONAL. - Sec 
Commissions, Educational, Recent Ameri¬ 
can; School Laws and Deci ions. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLE¬ 
HEM, PA, — Founded in 1805 as a result of tho 
gifts and bequest of Judge Packer, amounting to 
$2,000,000. Tho aim of the university is to 
provide technical, literary, and scientific prep¬ 
aration for the type of work demanded by the 
resources of the region. The institution is 
well equipped with large laboratories to give 
vol. in — 2 x 


instruction in civil, mechanical, metallurgical, 
mining, electrical, anil chemical engineering, 
and in electro-metallurgy, chemistry, and 
collateral studies. The entrance requirements 
aro fourteen units. The university confers 
the degrees of A. 13. and 13.S. and the various 
degrees in engineering. A special course is 
also provided for teachers, a psychological 
laboratory and a practice school being main¬ 
tained, In 1910-1911 the number of students 
enrolled was Gf>f>. The faculty consists of sev¬ 
enty-three members. 

LEHR- UND LERNFREIHEIT. — Sec 
Freedom, Academic, 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, 
FREIHERR VON (1040-1716). — One of the 
two or three most universal minds in modern 
history; contributed new ideas and projects 
of fundamental reform to nearly all the larger 
provinces of inquiry and practice, education 
among them. His place in educational history 
is scarcely comparable to that which he holds 
in mathematics (as the inventor, simultaneously 
with Newton, of the calculus), in logic, in 
metaphysics (theory of monads), and in 
rational theology (as the chief representative 
of the eighteenth-century type of optimism). 
His father, professor of ethics and law at 
Leipzig, dying early, the boy was largely 
self-taught; by omnivorous reading in his 
father’s library, he declares that he learned far 
more than at school. His studies met the 
opposition of his schoolmaster, who, finding him 
reading Livy in Latin for pleasure, endeavored 
to arrest tins “ premature ” erudition, and to 
restrict his pupil to the catechism and the 
Vertibuhtm of Comemus. This experience 
left its impress upon Leibnitz's educational 
theory; he was always strongly convinced ol 
the folly of treating all children by the sumo 
rules and of the danger of quenching tho 
child’s natural intellectual curiosity by task¬ 
work. Leibnitz received his baccalaureate at 
the University of Leipzig at seventeen; next 
studied mathematics at Jena; and took his 
doctorate in law at Altdorf in 1GG6. A deci¬ 
sive epoch in his intellectual development was 
a resilience in Paris, 1672-1676, interrupted by 
travel in England; at this time lie came into 
contact with the full stream of new ideas in 
philosophy, inn I hematics, and the natural 
sciences. During part of the same period, he 
had his one experience in practical pedagogy, 
acting as tutor to the sixteen-year-old son of 
his former patron, the Baron von Boynelnrg; 
the subsequent career of tho pupil was not dis¬ 
creditable lr> Hie teacher, Jn JG7G Leibnitz 
took the post of councillor and librarian to the 
Duke of Hannover (Brunswick-Liinoburg); in 
this service, save for several extensive jour- 
nies, he continued till his death, forty years 
later. His manifold scientific interests and 
Jiis end less ingenious plans /or the advance- 
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meat of civilization — which ranged from a of it adapted to. tho training of the rational 
scheme of compromise by which ho hoped to re- animal. At all its levels 44 linbituatiou " dc- 

unite Protestants and Catholics, to the inven- pends chiefly upon two factors: the frequency 

tion of a calculating machine — involved him (multitudo) of the impressions made by tho 
in a voluminous correspondence with over a practice acts, and their intensity {magnitudo). 
thousand persona, including most of the nnpor- In teaching, the former requires very frequent 
tant scholars, philosophers, statesmen, and reviews — not merely tr annual reviews, as in 
sovereigns of Europe. This prodigious opis- tho ordinary schools, but daily, weekly and 
tolary activity prevented him from giving any monthly ” as well. The latter.demands that 
adequate connected presentation of his phi- each repetition have quamdam vim imprimendi , 
losophy. Convinced of the dependence of i.c. a power of actually making an impression 
public welfare* upon tho progress of science, on tile .child. This may be gained partly by 
and of tho dependence of tho progress of associating the mailer taught with vivid sense 
science upon corporation and organization, impressions, preferably of more than one sense, 
he brought about under royal patronage tho Both can best he realized by a carefully grad- 
creation of tho Society (afterwards Academy) uated increase in the attainments demanded, 
of Sciences of Berlin, and sought to persuade Throughout, it is important that the acquisition 
Peter tho Great and other monarchy to c\slnl>- of the habitus bo made agreeable (jucundum), 
lish comprehensive institutions for research and cither by showing its connection with attrac- 
tho diffusion of knowledge. live ends, or “ by the use of means that arc 

The general philosophy of Leibnitz, one of themselves agreeable,” That children might 
tho most involved, technical and, at first so far as possible discerc ludcntlo, “ to learn by 
acquaintance, paradoxical in modern thought, playing,” is one of Leibnitz's most constant 
cannot- otherwise than misleadingly he set and characteristic contentions. Teachers must 
forth in brief space. The part of it. most bo act that the pupils 41 may of their own 
nearly pertinent to educational theory is the accord (sjumte) make themselves more capable 
epistemological doctrine of the posthumous of learning.” Leibnitz, therefore, recommends 
A r cto Kssays concerning Human Understand- the use of alphabetical blocks, pictures, m- 
i>i 0 , 1765 (English tr., Langley^ 1890), a polemic structivo games, and of the Or bis piclus of 
against Locke’s sensationalisuc account of tho Coinenius ( q.v.) } which pupils should ho set 
origin of ideas. Other of the important phi- to paint in appropriate colors. In order that 
losophicftl writings of Leibnitz may he had in the maximum instruction may bo accomplished 
English translations by Duncan, 1800, Latin, with the least possible fatigue of the pupils. 
1808, and Montgomery, 1902. only part of the day’s lesson should he studied 

The direct contribution of Leibnitz to edu- by any one child; then, “ while he recites tho 
calionid theory js to bo found chiefly in a others will, by listening, learn his portion as if 
brief work written in his twenty-first year: at play.” 

MetJiodus nova discendw doccndwque juris- The course of instruction should be divided 
prudcnlue (pub. 1007). The book is chicfiy into four periods. During tho first, that of 
a treatise on the study of jurisprudence, but infancy, the child should learn at homo tho 
the first part of it deals with intellectual edu- vernacular, Latin, and some history. If ho 
cation in general. It is characteristic of talk Latin in tho morning with his master and 

Leibnitz that he defines both the process and follow pupils, 44 and tho vernacular tho rest of 
the end of education in terms of activity; its tho day with the women and servants,” it is 
aim is “ the acquisition of a permanent read- quite possible for a knowledge of two languages 
mess for action ” of any desired sort (agen- to be acquired simultaneously at an early age. 

di promplitudinem acquisitam permaneulcm). From his sixth to twelfth year the child should 

Such acquired power of action, or habitus, may attend the public school; “ let him not live 

characterize anything capable of action, even too much at home, in order that he may learn 

inanimate'thingp. ( The process by which it is to care for himself.” The studies of this 
acquired is “habituation” (assucfactio), or a period include a “more special knowledge of 
“ making accustomed ” to the desired activity history,” mathematics, cfcynntiVe verborum, 

itself. Education is thus for Leibnitz merely and several natural sciences, together with 

the highest form of a process which is oxlmu- music and various physical exercises. From 

pllRed oven in tho inorganic, — as when by twelve to eighteen the youth should have more 

bending metal rods wo accustom them to recoil freedom, studying, “ not under preceptors, but 

in a certain way. With animal training, in friends,” in the university. Besides learning 

particular, the training of children is closely a number of Hcionees, French and Italian, amt 

related. “Since infants in their early years enough Greek and Hebrew to tumble him to 

do not greatly differ from the brutes, their read the Bible in the original, ho should 

instructors might not unprofit-ahly borrow “declaim publicly and act in stage-plays." 

something from the methods of the teachers of Tho fourth period, beginning at eighteen (or 

animals.” The term dodrina covers the pro- twenty, in the case of those who mature slowly), 

cess of “habituation” in nil sentient beings, should be devoted to travel and the study of 

animal or human; inslitulio is tho special form the life, laws, and institutions, and the indus- 
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trial, commercial, and agricultural methods of 
foreign countries. To such studious perc- 
grinalio Leibnitz at this time attached great 
importance, not only for its benefits to the 
individual' but also as a means of promoting 
international good will, and of making the 
special attainments of each people eventually 
the possession of all. Later (1090), in his 
Projet (le VHucation (Vun prince, lie discoun¬ 
tenances early foreign travel for curiously chau¬ 
vinistic reasons. Rut the principle discere 
ludendo is still reiterated. 

The educational doctrine of the Meihodus 
Nova is an extraordinary production for the 
seventeenth century. It is remarkable not 
only for what it contains, but also for what it is 
free from. There is in it none of that use of 
vague analogies from the " method of Nature ” 
characteristic of Ratkc and Comcnius 
So far ns it goes, the method of Leibnitz is 
purely psychological. 

In 1711 Leibnitz wrote to a friend that he 
had often contemplated a new edition of the 
Meihodus Nova and an amplification of the 
part dealing with education in general. 

" There arc, decidedly, some thoughts in this 
little book which even now I do not think ill 
of.” This project of revision was never 
executed. But the book was reprinted in 
1748, with a preface by Chr. Wolff. 

A. 0. L, 

Roterencos: — 

A vet, F. Ik Leibnitz und Comenius. (Prague, 1857.) 
GumtAUKit, G.R Lcibnits. (Jubilee eil. Broaltm, 1810.) 
Abridged Engl. I 1 ', by Markio, J. M. Life of (L W. 
Leibnitz. (Boston ■ 1845.) 

IIulsen, Leibnitz ah PiUlayogc. (Chnrlottcnbun', 1874.) 
Leiunitz. Works, (Opera Omnia, cd. by Dutena, L., 
Geneva, 17G8; for the Mcthodua Nova, see V«1. IV, 
pt. iii, i»i». 109 IT.) 

Pfleideueh, E. Leibnitz ah Patriot, Statsmann und 
Hildungatragcr. (Leipzig, 1870.) 

Russell, Ik The Philosophy of Leibnitz. (Cambridge, 
11 ) 00 .) 

See also Baldwin, *L M. Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Vol. Ill, pt. I, pp. 330-338, 

LEIGH, EDWARD (1642-1671). — Writer 
on the history of religion and learning; born 
at Shawell in Leicestershire. He graduated 
13. A. from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1020, 
and M.A. in 1623. He entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1025 spent six mouths in 
France. In 1640 he was elected M.P. for 
Stafford. He was a member of the Assembly 
of Divines, and colonel in the Parliamentary 
army. In 1050 he published a Treatise of 
Religion and Learning and of Religious and 
Learned Men , in which ho advocates the 
“ Syncretism of Religion or of a friendly 
reconciliation of the different parties amongst 
themselves.” Of learning ho distinguishes 
tiirco types: (1) that which draws us to itself 
by its own force, e.g. virtue, knowledge, and 
truth; (2) that which is desired for fruit and 
profit, as money; (3) that which draws us both 
by its force and dignity and by profit. lie 
then proceeds to show how learning has always 


been appreciated, and points out the value of 
learning in different professions, especially the 
clerical. But human knowledge is valuable for 
practice, not for ornament or pride. In the 
Scriptures are “ all the treasures of natural 
and moral philosophy, of politics, of poetry, 
oi history, of mathematics, of metapbj r sic.s.” 
Leigh still favors the seven liberal arts, and 
also recommends the study of mathematics, 
the civil and canon law, and oriental languages. 
He gives an account of universities at home 
and abroad, and in the latter part of the work 
adds a Biographical Dictionary of famous men 
in religion and learning. Another work by 
Leigh is Three Diatribes or Discourses, First of 
Travel or a Guide for Travellers into Foreign 
Parts. Secondly of Money and Coy ns. Thirdly 
of Measuring the * Distance belwhi Place and 
Place. (1G71.) He points out the usefulness 
to society at large from tho journeys of travel¬ 
ers, and gives examples of travel for study, 
and its value for the advance of the knowledge 
of foreign languages, although he regards tho 
“ Latin tongue ” as stilt necessary for tho 
traveler. For Leigh’s references to books on 
travel, see Travel, Educational. Vamjh or. 

Leigh was also well known for his System or 
Body of Divinity , . , wherein the fundamentals 
of Religion are opened, the contrary err ours 
refuted , 1054. In connection with scholar¬ 
ship, his most important production was 
Critica Sacra or Philologiadl and Theologicall 
Observations on all Ihe Radices or Primitive 
Hebrew Words of the Old Testament in Order 
Alphabelicall (final form published 1662). 
This was “ the best. Hebrcw-English lexicon 
of the age ” (D. M. Welton, John Lightfool , 
the Fnglish Hebraist, Leipzig, 1878). F. W. 

Reference: — 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

LEIGH, EDWARD (1S16-1880). — Educa¬ 
tional writer and textbook author; graduated 
from Brown University in 1835, and three 
years later front the Andover Theological 
Seminary. For many years he was engaged in 
educational work in St. Louis. Author of 
Illiteracy in Ihe United Slates , and readers, 
spellers, and other school books. W. S, M 

LEIPZIG. — See Germany, Education in. 

LEIPZIG, THE ROYAL SAXON UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF. — The second oldest university in 
the present territory of the German Empire, 
having been established in 1400 by Papal Bull 
of Alexander V under Frederick the Quarrel¬ 
some, Landgrave of Thuringia and Margrave 
of Meissen, and his brother William, who wel¬ 
comed the German students on their leaving 
the University of Prague under their professors 
Otto von M tins ter berg and Johann Hoffmann 
ns a result of university legislation in favor of the 
Bohemians. The University of Prague served 
in most particulars as a model. The first year 
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309 students were enrolled. The details of lho 
early history of the institution are somewhat 
Veiled in mystery; no definite information is 
available, for example, ns to whether the uni¬ 
versity was composed from the very beginning 
of the four traditional faculties, Origi unify there 
were two " colleges/ 1 which served as homos 
of students and professors, but the student 
body rapidly outgrew these accommodations. 
By the close of the fifteenth century, Leipzig 
could boast of a larger attendance than any 
other North German university, and soon be¬ 
came for a time the most renowned institution 
of higher learning in Germany, ns it is unques¬ 
tionably one of the foremost universities of the 
world to-day. The establishment of a univer¬ 
sity in the neighboring town of Wittenberg 
in 1502 made serious inroads on the attendance 
at Leipzig, but from the close of the sixteenth 
century on, through the seventeenth century, 
the institution had a larger enrollment than any 
other German university. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century Leipzig had become 
thoroughly saturated with the humanistic 
spirit. It was not until 1539, under the influ¬ 
ence of Melnnchthon, that the principles of the 
Reformation carried the day, a complete reor¬ 
ganization being completed in the year 1550, 
At this time Leipzig was the wealthiest univer¬ 
sity in the land, hut shortly afterwards n period 
of deterioration set in, which lasted for over a 
century, the institution, being characterized by 
an ultmconscfvutive spirit that looked askance 
at improvements and innovations. It was ns n 
result of tills spirit that Thmnamus (r/.t?.) after 
lus dismissal turned to llulle, and began his 
lectures in that city in 1090, (Sec IIaixe, Uni- 

YtiUStTY OP.) 

It was not until after the Napoleonic dis¬ 
turbances were over that significant internal 
reforms began to be instituted; in 1830 a 
complete reorganization was effected, and in the 
following year the erection of a new university 
hall furnished an important addition to the 
material equipment of the institution. Thir¬ 
teen years later a dormitory and a lecture build¬ 
ing were added, and soon after a period of build¬ 
ing activity was begun which resulted in the 
erection of u whole series of institutes and clinics 
of one kind or another (for illustrated descrip¬ 
tion sec the Festschrift cited under References), 
of a splendid library, and of a new main build¬ 
ing (completed in 1897), Leipzig in this respect 
being better equipped than most other German 
universities. The new Aula contains a colossal 
painting by Max Klinger, representing the de¬ 
velopment of Greek culture. For several dec¬ 
ades large contributions have been made by the 
state, about three million dollars having been 
supplied for building purposes between 1878 and 
1902. Inasmuch as the kingdom of ftnxony 
has only one university to support, as against 
ten in Prussia, usually Urge funds are available 
for maintenance, the annual budget amounting 
to nearly one million dollars, a sum exceeded 


in Germany only by the appropriations made 
for the University of Berlin. The library was 
founded in 1544 bylCnspar Bonier, during whoso 
administration as rector of the university (1539- 
1543) marked advances were mado. The new 
building, which was completed at a cost of 
over one million dollars in 1891, contains 550,000 
volumes and about 0000 Mfja. The University 
of Leipzig is especially well supplied with 
institutes and departmental libraries, among 
which may bo mentioned the Genmnistic 
institute (t 1,000 volumes, Sicvcrs), the in¬ 
stitute for experimental psychology (Wundt), 
the pedagogical seminar, the physical-chemistry 
laboratory, and the Imiitvl Jitr Kullur- und 
Universatgcschichlc (22,000 volumes, Lam- 
precht), of which the last, located in the Ham 
zum gohlamn lUircn (erected in 1730, and occu¬ 
pied by Gottsched \ip to. the lime of his death 
in 1707), deserves particular mention. The 
faculty of philosophy includes a department of 
agriculture with an agricultural institute, and 
a department of veterinary medicine with a 
veterinary clinic and a polyclinic. 

Among prominent teachers associated with 
this institution mention may be made of 
Johann Christoph Gottsched and Christian 
Ftirchtcgott Gellcrt in literature, Stobbe and 
Windseludd in jurisprudence, Cohn helm in 
pathology, Thiersch hi surgery, Weber in anat¬ 
omy, Curtins in classical, Willker in English, 
anti Hildebrand, ITaupt, and Znrncke in Ger¬ 
manic philology, Wachsmuth in history, Jtoscher 
in economics, Overbeck in arcluuology, Chris¬ 
tian Hermann Weisso ami Fechner in philos¬ 
ophy; Johannes Olenrius and Julius Franz 
Delitzsch ill theology; Mobns in astronomy; 
Leucknrt in zoology; and Wisliccmis in chem¬ 
istry. Goethe was a student at Leipzig from 
1705 to 1708. 

In the winter semester of 1911-12 there 
were 4900 matriculated students in attendance, 
Leipzig being the third largest university in 
Germany, and exceeded only by Berlin and 
Munich. Of these students 391 were enrolled 
in the faculty of theology (Protestant), 872 in 
law, 841 in medicine, 108 in dentistry, and 2810 
in philosophy; in addition there were 925 audi¬ 
tors. The teaching staff consisted of 242 in¬ 
structors, of whom 76 were docents. The King 
of Saxony is rector magiiificentissimus, a rector 
inagnificua being elected annually by the faculty. 

The city of Leipzig also contains a commer¬ 
cial college founded in 1898 (about 500 stu¬ 
dents), a Royal Conservatory of Music, an 
institute for experimental pedagogy and psy¬ 
chology, established by the Teachers* Associa¬ 
tion of Leipzig in 1900, the library of Iho 
imperial court (159,000 volumes), a city library 
founded in 1677 (12(5,000 volumes), and a peda¬ 
gogical central library founded in 1872 (over 
150,000 volumes). R. T., Jr. 
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Auflragc dcs akademischen Sencdc3. (London, 
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LEISURE. — See Play. 

LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY (1824- 
1003). — The American poet and author; exor¬ 
cised a profound mllucncc in the movement 
for tho introduction of the industrial arts in 
schools. In 1881 there was established under 
his direction the Public Industrial Art School 
of the city of Philadelphia, maintained from 
funds appropriated by the school board. 
Leland himself had charge of design, while all 
the other arts, modeling, painting, mosaic, 
pottery, carpentry, woodcarving, cabinet-mak¬ 
ing, metal work, embroidery, etc., were under 
the charge of, though not taught by, J. Liberty 
Tntld, The principle) on which belaud based 
his experiment was that the race has developed 
the ornamental before tho useful. Such work 
results in mental ami moral improvement, forms 
the foundation for trade preparation, and, if 
generally introduced in all schools, public and 
private, would break down false notions about 
labor. Lolaitd’H work attracted considerable 
attention in America and Europe. The British 
Homo Arts ami Industries Association, of 
which Walter Besant (r/.o.) was treasurer, was 
inspired by Lolaud's work {Minor Aria) and 
Jus school. Leland wrote many practical guides 
and manuals in various fields of industrial arts; 
Ins chief work on the general subject is his 
pamphlet on Industrial AH in Schools, con¬ 
tained in the Circulars of Information issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education (No. 
4, 1882). 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVER¬ 
SITY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. — A 
coeducational institution founded in 188b 
through the gift of Mr. and Mrs, Luland Stan¬ 
ford in memory of their son. " Its object is 
to qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life." The university is 
located on the Palo Alto Farm in the Santa 
Clam Valley, thirty miles southeast of San 
Francisco. The grounds consist of over nine 
thousand acres, partly Level and partly rising 
into the foothills of the Santa Crux Range and 
overlooking the Day of San Francisco. The 
central group of buildings is ranged round 


two quadrangles, the one consisting of twelve, 
tho other of fourteen buildings. The build¬ 
ings of tho medical department, which was 
established in 1908, are located in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and are four in number, including the 
Lane Hospital. Fifteen units are required for 
entrance. A four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered. Tuition 
is free except in the professional courses of 
law and medicine. With the exception that 
English composition is ft prescribed study 
in the first year for those who do not satisfy 
tho matriculation test, the undergraduate 
work in all departments is elective. Students 
must select ns their major subjects the work 
of some one department, and ns minors 
some collateral work. Advanced courses are 
offered leading to the degree of Master of Arts, 
the professional degree of Engineer, Juris 
Doctor, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. The high school teachers' cer¬ 
tificate is granted by state, city, and county 
boards of education, on the recommendation 
by the university, to candidates who have 
fulfilled the requirements of the Slate Board of 
Education. ^ The grammar school teachers' 
certificate is also granted to graduates of the 
University on fulfilling the requirements. The 
University library contains 197,000 volumes, 
including the Hopkins Railway Library, 
the Thomas Wellon Stanford Australasian 
Library, tho Hildebrand Library, mainly of 
works as Germanic philology and literature, 
and tho Jordan Library of Zoology, consisting 
of several thousand volumes und pamphlets on 
fishes*. The Lcland Stanford Junior Museum 
eon hi ins valuable collections of pictures, an¬ 
tiquities, pottery, laces, and curios, An active 
fraternity life has been developed among the 
students, many of whom live in the fraternity 
houses, The students enrolled in 1911-1912 
numbered 1762, distributed as follows: gradu¬ 
ates, 208; undergraduates, 1450; specials, 104; 
summer session, 50. Leland Stanford Junior 
University is one of the institutions on the ac¬ 
cepted list of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It has n productive 
fund amounting to 821,000,000, and the income 
for IQ 10-19U was $886,550. The f acuity consists 
of sixty-one professors, twenty-eight associate 
professors, thirty-seven assistant professors, and 
forty-six instructors, and one hundred and 
forty-seven lecturers and assistants. ^ David 
Btftfr Jordan, Ph.D,, L.L.D., is tho president. 

LELAND UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS. 
LA. — A coeducational institution for colored 
students, incorporated in 1870, and owing its 
existence to the gifts of Mr, Holbrook Cham¬ 
berlain of Brooklyn. College and normal 
departments, each with preparatory depart¬ 
ments, music, manual training, and theological 
departments arc maintained. A number of 
auxiliary schools are under the charge of tho 
university. The entrance requirements are 
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equivalent to a four-year high school course, 
The college course lends to tlie degree of A.B. 
The faculty consists of sixty-eight members. 
The enrollment in 1911-1012 in all departments 
was 1715, 

LEMBERG, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF. — This uni¬ 
versity is situated in the city of that name, the 
capital of the province of Galicia, Austria, and 
is the younger of the two Galician universities, 
the older being Krakow. It had its origin in a 
Jesuit institution, established in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, the original charter 
dating from the year 1001. It was not until 
almost a century later, however, that this 
charter received the Papal sanction, the con¬ 
firmation of King August III in 1758 being 
followed a year later by a bull of Pope Clement 
XIII. In 1784 the Jesuit college was trans¬ 
formed into a state institution by Emperor 
Joseph II, the language of instruction from this 
time on until 1824 being Latin. In 1805 the 
institution was again reorganized and given the 
rank of a lyceum, ami eleven years later it was 
raised by Francis I to the dignity of a univer¬ 
sity of three faculties, theology (Catholic), 
philosophy, and law and political science, the 
medical faculty not having been added until 
1891. The faculty of philosophy includes a de¬ 
partment of pharmacy. From 1824 until 1871 
German was employed as the language of in¬ 
struction in the faculty of philosophy ami in the 
majority of courses given under the faculty of 
law. Since that time, however, a number of 
changes have been instituted, and at the present 
day Polish holds complete sway. The library 
of the university contains about 220,000 vol¬ 
umes, over 900 manuscripts, and almost 12,000 
coins and medals. The annual budget amounts 
to approximately $275,000. In the winter sem¬ 
ester of 1910-1911 there were 4704 students m 
attendance, of whom the majority were regis¬ 
tered in the faculty of law. 

Lemberg also contains a technical school, 
founded in 1884, in which the language of in¬ 
struction is Polish and which was attended by 
1745 students in 1010-1911, a college of veteri¬ 
nary medicine, founded in 1881, which grants 
the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 
and the Ossolfnski National Institute, which 
contains a library of 180,000 volumes, espe¬ 
cially valuable for Polish history and literature, 
aru( almost 5000 manuscripts, over 2000 maps, 
22,000 coins and medals, autographs, engrav¬ 
ings, paintings, etc. R. T., Jr. 
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LENOX COLLEGE, HOPKINTON, IA. 
— A coeducational institution opened in*4869- 
it is under the care of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Iowa. There arc maintained an academy, 
college of liberal arts, n school for touchers) 
and schools of commerce, agriculture, musi(! , 
expression, and art. Two courses arc offered 1 
leading respectively to the degrees of AJL 
and B.S. The enrollment in 1910-1911 was 
138 students. The faculty numbers fifteen 
members. 

LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. — The title 
of PestnlozzFs epoch-making educational ro¬ 
mance, See Pkstalozzi, 

LEONARDO FIBONACCI.—See Fibonacci. 

LEONARDO OF PISA. — See Flhohacui. 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729- 
1781). — This German critic, dramatist, and 
philosopher is one of the very few men who, 
without becoming a teacher or a writer of 
educational books, have won permanent places 
for themselves in education. He was born at 
KnmenU, Saxony, and died nt Wolfenhiittel, 
Brunswick. He was the son of a Protestant 
minister, and was destined for the Church. He 
early showed ability as a student, but the 
attempts to give him university training, first 
at Leipzig and then for medicine at Wittenberg, 
resulted in failures, because of his growing 
fondness for the drama. He then decided to 
make literature his profession. In spite of finan¬ 
cial limitations, many disappointments, and 
frequent change of residence, he became the 
best expression of the German AvfkUlrung, and 
gave the Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy a new 
impulse udding a poetical element and by 
turning it into effective channels of individual 
culture. He may bo credited with having 
created the art of modern literary criticism, 
and awakened the national, literary spirit 
of modern Germany. His greatest work is 
Laokoon, or the Limits of the Plastic Aria and 
Poelrtf (17GG), His best dramatic writing is 
Minna von liarnhehn (1707), which led the 
way for a distinctive German literary expres¬ 
sion, and in more recent years has been serv¬ 
iceable in American schools as a reading text 
for students of German. While director of 
the national theater in Hamburg, be so pre¬ 
sented the traits of dramatic art and so struggled 
for freedom from French standards in the Ham¬ 
burg dramatics (1707-1799) as to mouse critical 
opposition to his aesthetic ideals. After being 
compelled to cease the religious controversy 
in \m later years occasioned by his anonymous 
publication of Ueimnrus's WolfenbUUvl Frag¬ 
ments, he employed Urn drama as a means of 
expressing his passion for freedom of thought, 
writing Nathan the Wise (1778-1779). 

Lessing's inlluoneo on education was in largo 
part directly due to hta manner of conceiving 
and interpreting the problem of the spiritual 
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nature of man from the pedagogical point of 
view. The philosophical and religious issues 
of his age received profound modification be¬ 
cause of the singular aid he brought to them 
from his large and bold conception of education. 
Education puts nothing foreign into a person, 
but only anticipates what each one could secure 
for himself. Its results cannot be attained at 
once, but depend upon irregular stages of de¬ 
velopment. It assumes the possibility of the 
moral perfection of man, which includes the 
ideals of rationality and freedom. These can¬ 
not bo obtained by a single individual nor by a 
single age. Education uses for purposes of dis¬ 
cipline and instruction the material that can be 
gathered only in experience. The most impor¬ 
tant problem in education is, not an arousing 
of emotion, but a formation of the will through a 
construction of a rational field of thought, As 
each individual appears at a certain level in the 
total development of humanity, he must be 
trained to look to the past, and not forget the 
task of advancing the future. Education is 
the orderly arrangement of the development of 
working ability in the pupil in conjunction with 
the adapted order of the topics of instruction. 

God leads the human race in a way, not analo¬ 
gous to, but identical with, the process of the 
education of the individual Tracing this educa¬ 
tional parallelism between the race and the in¬ 
dividual is the task of Lessing’s briefest, and one 
of liis most important books, the Education of 
the Human Race (1730), Religious dogmas ho 
revised in the light of universal development. 
Religion and revelation go together, for the his¬ 
tory of positive religion is merely the divine edu¬ 
cation of humanity. Man’s actions are guided 
at first by instinct; reason slowly acquires di¬ 
rection of the will, until finally freedom appears. 
Education is the natural and normal process 
whose methods and ideals are applicable equally 
to the individual and to the race. k The recapitu¬ 
lation theories which play an important rdlo 
in the educational thinking of the nineteenth 
century had their sane and vigorous start in 
Lessing’s keen analysis of the educational 
process and the application thereof to the 
phenomena of reason, religion, history, and 
society. E. F. B. 

Sec ^Esthetics; Humanism; Neo-Human¬ 
ism. 
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LESSON PERIQP. — See School Man¬ 
agement. 


LESSON PLANS. — It is the practice of 
supervisors in training or practice schools to 
demand plans of the lessons to be taught by 
student-tcachera or apprentices. These are 
written and submitted to the supervisor in 
advance for criticism. They vary somewhat 
in form, but in general they agree in calling for 
a statement of the special aims of the lesson, 
the subject matter selected for the purpose, 
and the pedagogical methods employed at 
each step of the procedure. The subject 
matter and the teaching procedure are fre¬ 
quently stated in parallel columns so os to 
indicate their relation in time sequence. 
At first only a single lesson is included within 
the plan; later several lessons may be included 
within the unit of a larger topic; thus weekly, 
monthly, and term plans of teaching procedure 
may come within a single plan. In certain 
schools where close supervision of teaching is 
provided, lesson plans extending over the 
wider units of time may bo required of teachers 
in regular service, 

The lesson plan is useful in assisting the 
young teacher to organize his work, in giving 
the supervisor some means of preventing 
avoidable mistakes and crudities, and in sav¬ 
ing tlio teacher in the classroom from that 
diftuseness which is likely to arise in adjust¬ 
ing the process of instruction to the children’s 
interests, errors, questions, and doubts. In 
so far as the lesson plan fixes a general proce¬ 
dure in the mind of the teacher and leaves the 
specific adaptations to be made in the class¬ 
room, it is a useful device. Overinsistence upon 
tho writing and following of lesson plans may 
make the instruction formal and rigid, depriv¬ 
ing it of that flexibility and spontaneity 
which are requisite in using the full resources 
of teacher and pupils. The application of the 
lesson plan in any very detailed way to tho 
supervision of teachers in service is a doubt¬ 
ful procedure. A trained and experienced 
teacher charged with the full responsibility 
of class control and instruction has neither the 
need nor the energy for the preparation of 
detailed written plans, The teaching art is 
so much a matter of opportune presentation 
and interpretation of experience that a clear 
knowledge of the purposes of the school, a 
scholarly command of subject matter, and a 
command over the fundamental principles of 
teaching once acquired are about all that the 
professionally trained and experienced teacher 
requires by way of preparation. The rest is a 
matter of insight and inventiveness in the face 
of classroom.situations. Frequent self-criticism 
and supervisory aid provide for tho proper 
growth required from year to year. H. S. 

See Teachers, Training of; Supervision 
of Teaching. 
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LESSON, TYPES OF. — The term "les¬ 
son'' is applied to the unit of teaching activity 
which occurs within the time assigned to a 
class period in the school schedule. For tho 
purposes of administration these lessons are 
designated in terms of the subject nmttor 
treated, c.g. geography, reading, civics, or 
geometry lessons. For the pedagogical pur¬ 
poses of teaching and supervision, they aro 
named after tho dominant type of teaching 
method employed in tho lesson, e.g. drill, re¬ 
view, examination, recitation, developmental., 
lessons. IL 8. 

See Teaching, Types of, 

LETTER METHOD. — In the teaching 
of reading or spelling, any method which util¬ 
izes the letter as a unit of analysis or synthesis 
in the treatment of tho structure or sound of 
words is a " letter " method of teaching. 
Thus (1) teaching spelling or reading by 
spelling tho letters, the alphabetic method; 
(2) by sounding the letters, tho phonetic- 
alphabetic method; and (3) by marking the 
letters and then sounding them, the diacriti¬ 
cal method, arc all species of tho “ letter ” 
method. IT. 8. 

See Alphabets Method; Phonetic 
Method; Diacritical Method; Reading, 
Teaching of ; Spelling, Teaching of. 

LETTER-WRITING— See Epistol*;, 

LETTERS AND ARMS. —Tho famous 
controversy as to the precedence of physical 
prowess in war, or the mental triumphs of 
learning and knowledge was part of the larger 
dispute between noble birth tuul personal merit. 
Tho humanists appealed to Cicero’s dictum, 
cedant arma logic. The Ingenious Gentleman, 
Don Quixote (pt. 1, ch, xxxviii. Orms- 
by’s translation, pp. 212 cl seqq.) t compares 
tho student and the soldier, a favorite com¬ 
parison, when tho days of chivalry ripened 
into the Renaissance. Letters say that arms 
cannot be maintained without the laws laid 
down in military writers. Arms can equally 
reply that without them laws laid down in 
letters cannot be maintained, for states aro 
dependent for their very existence upon their 
armies. 

Judged by difficulties of attainment, emi¬ 
nence in letters may require “ time, watching, 
hunger, nakedness, headaches, indigestions, 
etc." But to become a good soldier " costs a 
man all the student suffers, and in an incom¬ 
parably higher degree, for at every stop lie 
runs tho risk of losing his life.” Don Quixote 
makes an attack on "engines of artillery" 
and assigns their invention to hell, for making 
it easy ‘‘for a base and cowardly arm to take 
the life of a gallant gentleman." It is clear 
that Don Quixote awards tho palm to the 
soldier over the student. Mr. II. E. Watts 
(Don Quixote, Vol. II, p. 211 n.) quotes from 


Bowles the name of a work entitled Discorso 
supra la Lite dclle Armi et delle Letter* (Fi¬ 
renze, 1580) by Francesco Bocchi, who, like 
Don Quixote,, decides in favor of arms. He 
also names a treatise entitled Pro Equite 
contra Literas Dedamaiio by a Spaniard, 
Juan Angel Gonzdicz, published at Valencia 
in 1540. In 1570 Louis Leroy wrote a book 
contrasting modem and ancient knowledge, 
and entitles it the Interchangeable Course or 
Variety of Things in the whole World; and the 
Concurrence of Anns and Learning , through 
the first and famovsesl Nation* (translated 
into English by Robert Ashley in 1599). Le¬ 
roy has no hesitation in awarding the palm 
to learning; and this was the position taken up 
in most of the books as the Renaissance spirit 
gained sway. The discussion naturally plays 
an important part in the books on the educa¬ 
tion of gentlemen and nobles Thus, 

Ascliam (tf.t/,) in his Schoolmaster (1570) de¬ 
scribes tho whole tendency of Cnstiglionc’s 
Cortcpiano (q.v.) f ft To join learning with comely 
exercises Conic Bnidcsar Casliglione doth 
trimly teach." 

In 1595 William Jones translated the Nennio 
or Treatise of Nobility written by John Bap- 
tista Nonna of Bari, who was both a doctor and 
a knight. The author hesitates to say which 
is more excellent and noble, “ that which doc¬ 
tors purchase by their learning or knights 
by arms." In 1598 J. Kcpcr translated tho 
Cowriter/? Academic of Count Hannibal Romei 
(first published in Italian at Ferrara in 1588). 
In this book Romei devotes a chapter to tho 
subject of the “ Precedence of Letters and 
Arms, two most principal! Faculties ” — and 
decides in favour of military art, which accord¬ 
ing to the author lias all tho characteristics of 
tho liberal arts, viz . "material subject, end, and 
the instrument which to tho end conduceth." 

F, W. 

See Chivaliuc Education; Gentry and 
Nobles, Education of. 

LEVELS OF DEVELOPMENT. — See 
Growth; Child Psychology; Adoles¬ 
cence and Youth; also Plateau. 

LEVERETT, JOHN (1GG2'1724). — Sev¬ 
enth president of Harvard College; educated 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard Col¬ 
lege, graduating in 1680, He engaged first 
in the ministry and later in political life. lie 
was speaker of the House in the Mnssachu- 
Bctta Legislature and judge of the superior 
court of that commonwealth. Ho was presi¬ 
dent of Harvard College from 1708 to 1724. 

W. 8. M. 

LEWIS, DIO (1828 - 1880). — Author of 
a system of gymnastics; graduated from tho 
Harvard Medical Collego (1845). Ho was 
teacher in tho public schools and lecturer on 
physiology and physical training from 1837 to 
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1861, when he founded in Boston n normal 
school for the training of teachers of gymnas¬ 
tics. Author of New Gymnastic System (1862), 
and many essays on physical training. 

W.S.M, 

LEWIS, SAMUEL (1799 - 1864). — First 
stftto superintendent of schools of Ohio. IIo 
attended the public, schools and engaged in 
teaching. Ho did pioneer work in Ohio, and, 
as state superintendent (1837-1843), lie investi¬ 
gated the educational conditions of tho state 
on horseback, visiting over three hundred 
schools during his first year in office,’ He se¬ 
cured the enactment of a state school fund, tho 
privilege of loans to poor districts for tho 
erection of sehoolhouscs, and the publication 
of a state educational journal, Ohio School 
Director , of which he was the first editor. 
He was one of tho organizers of the Western 
Literary Institute (q.v,), and continued a 
member of the Ohio State Board of Education 
from the expiration of his term of office to 
the time of his death. W. S. M. 

Ref orence ; — 

Baiinaud, H. American Journal of Education, 1858, 
Vo). V, pp. 720-740. 

LEXICONS. — Sec Latin Language and 
Literature in Education; Dictionaries, 

LEYDEN, UNIVERSITY OF, HOLLAND. 
— One of the four royal universities of Hol¬ 
land, founded in 1575 to commemorate the 
successful end of the siege of the town by tho 
Spaniards. Given the choice by William I 
of immunity from taxation or the permission 
to found the university, the citizens preferred 
to establish a “ free public school and univer¬ 
sity. M The institution was housed at first 
in the Convent of tho White Nuns, part of 
which was rebuilt by the municipality m 1618 
and is still used. The university at once 
became tho center and rallying point of Protes¬ 
tant students, Huguenots from France and 
Puritans from England, and attained a groat 
reputation in Europe through the eminence of 
its scholars and teachers, among whom was 
Joseph Scaliger, Lipsius, Vossius, Hcinsius, 
Grotius, Salmasius, Boerhave, Arminius, etc. 
In 1807 the Leyden became a royal university 
of Holland, but in the Napoleonic reconstruc¬ 
tion of 1811 it was turned into an academy of 
the University of Franco, only to be restored 
to its earlier position in IS 15. Its present 
organization goes back to the Law for Higher 
Instruction of 1870. There arc now five 
faculties: law; medicine; science; letters; 
and theology. A remarkable feature of this 
university, as of other Dutch universities, is the 
extent of academic freedom enjoyed by teach¬ 
ers and students. The enrollment in 1910-1911 
was 1195. 

See Netherlands, Education in. 


References: — 

Minerva, IJandbuch der Qdehrten Welt, Vol, I. (Strass- 

burg, 1011.) 

Sandys, J. E, History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. II. 

(Cambridge, 1908.) 

TirwiNQ, G. 3?. UimeraMea of fhe World, pp, 4Q-G5. 

(New York, 1911.) 

LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, ENG¬ 
LAND. — See Grammar Schools, English; 
College; Colleges, English; Public 
Schools. 

LIBANIUS. — A distinguished Greek sophist 
(i. e. teacher of rhetoric and oratory) of Antioch 
in tho fourth century a.d. He was born in 
314, of one of the respected families of Antioch. 
His father dying when he was eleven years 
old, he was left to the caro of his mother and 
her two brothers, who undertook personally 
to direct his education. Until he was fifteen 
ho displayed little liking for books, but he was 
then seized with a passionate desire for learn¬ 
ing, which led him in tho end to seek the soph¬ 
ist's life. At the age of twenty-two he went 
to Athens, and spent four years at the univer¬ 
sity there. He opened his first school at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he taught with great success, 
but, being compelled by the intrigues of rival 
sophists to leave the city, he retired, first to 
Niciea, then to Nicomedia, At Nicomcdia he 
taught five years, at the end of which time he 
was recalled to Constantinople. In 354 he re¬ 
moved to Antioch. There he at first set up 
a private school, but soon received an official 
appointment, with a salary from the state, 
lie taught at Antioch until about 394, which 
was probably the year of his death. 

Libanius's position as “ sophist of Antioch ” 
(the title given him by John Chrysostom) was 
one of great importance jn the city, and carried 
with it much personal influence. The school 
of which he was head consisted of himself, 
at least four “ rhetors ” (probably teachers of 
the more elementary or technical, or of the moro 
practical, as distinguished from tho more 
literary, part of oratory), one or more f< gram- 
jmu'ians," or teachers of literature, and, at ono 
time, a teacher of Latin, and possibly ft teacher 
of law. Either by appointment or through 
his personal influence, he acted as Director 
of the whole school and university system of 
Antioch, subjeet, of course, to the direction of 
tho municipal council ana the emperor. He 
was the mouthpiece of council and teachers in 
their dealings with each other and at times 
made tho selection of new teachers, and deter¬ 
mined, in some degree, the amounts of their 
salaries. Libanius's pupils came from all 
parts of Asia, as well as from other parts of tho 
Greek world. They went forth from his Bchool 
into nearly every walk of life. Though firm 
\\\ his adherence to the old faith, he numbered 
among his friends pagans and Christians 
alike. He had great influence with all ranks 
of officials, and was ever ready to advance tho 
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interests of his follow citizens and of his city, 
IIo was admitted to tho intimacy of the Em¬ 
peror Julian, by whom ho was greatly admired, 
and whoso untimoly death ho bitterly lamented, 
Libanius has left us a considerable body of 
writings. They arc: sixty-four speeches, in¬ 
cluding an autobiography, about fifty declama¬ 
tions, a largo mass of rhetorical and school ex- 
crciscsj such as descriptions, character sketches, 
narratives, together with arguments to the 
speeches of Demostlicnes, and over fifteen hun¬ 
dred lot tors, addressed to all classes and kinds 
of men. Tho speeches are on topics and events 
of tho day, aud they abound in autobiographi¬ 


cal notices and in references to the life of the 
times, A like interest attaches to tho lotters 
which are invaluable for a depiction of Li* 
humus's character and for information about 
the men and the manners of the day. 

The best edition of Libanius is that of Itichard 
FOrstcr, which is still in course of publication 
and of which six volumes have been published 
to date (1903-1911, Tcubner, Leipzig), 
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